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The  Silver  Birch. 


BY    C.  L.   O  D. 


UnHY   should   I  grieve    who    deeply    love   the 
spring 
And  all  the  radiant  summer,  now  the  sky- 
Is  hidden  by  grey  clouds,  and  no  birds  fly 

Amid  the  cedar  limbs  and  nest  and  sing 

As  late  so  sweetly?    Though  bitter  north  winds 
bring 
Death  on  their  icy  wings,  above  them  high 
Glad   tidings   of   the  life   of   them  that   die 

In  silence  of  the  shrouded  forest  ring. 

So  I  can  take  the  season  hand  in  hand. 
In  face  of  things  the  deeper  meaning  search; 
And  all  the  weary  journey,  patient  quite, 
Regard  the  loss   as  gain,  with  sky  and  land, — 
Can  gather  comfort  of  the  silver  birch, 

Whose  very  widowhood  is  clothed  in  white. 


"Queen  of  the  Meadows." 

BY    A.  E.  P.  RAYMUND    DOWUNG,  B.  A.   OXON. 

LL  Catholics  are  familiar  with 
statues  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
standing  in  some  shrine  of 
fretted  tracery  within  our 
churches,  or  at  some  point  of  vantage 
on  our  buildings,  clad  in  her  royal  mantle, 
with  crown  and  sceptre,  while  beneath 
her  feet  she  tramples  the  "old  dragon." 
In  happier  former  days,  up  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  this  representation  was 
more  constantly  and  universally  before 
men's   eyes   than  it  is   now^;     and   on   all 


sides,  in  town  and  country,  and  in  every 
Christian  land,  lights  burned  in  her  honor, 
and  her  chimes  were  to  be  heard  thrice 
daily  telling  the  message  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Let  us  see  how  far  the  children  of 
the  Cliurch  in  olden  times  repeated  these 
tributes  to  Mary's  dignity;  finding  simple 
reminders  among  the  shrubs  and  plants 
of  their  fields  and  woods,  not  so  much 
from  any  resemblance,  but  from  simi- 
larity of  idea;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Hypericum  Perforatum,  or  St.  John's 
Wort,  was  deemed  of  such  potency  that 
its  presence  protected  from  evil  angels, 
and  hence  became  known  to  the  Gaels 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  Alias  Mhuire, 
or  Mary's  Image. 

All  over  the  hedgerows,  climbing  up  the 
brambles,  struggling  even  to  the  top  of 
the  yews  on  the  chalky  Downs,  is  found 
the  Clematis  Vitalba,  known  in  England 
by  such  sweet  names  as  Virgin's  Bower 
and  Traveller's  Joy;  and  in  France, 
Berceau  de  la  Vierge  and  Consolation  des 
Voyageurs.  Flowering  from  the  Visita- 
tion to  the  Assumption,  its  beautiful 
masses  of  white  .blossoms  are  changed 
into  silky  tufts  or  silvery  plumes  of  seed, 
remaining  through  the  autumn,  a  lovely 
spectacle  to  which  the  children  give  such 
names  as  Barbe  au  Bon  Dieu  or  Cheveux 
de  la  Vierge.  Surely  this  is  a  suitable 
bower  for  her  who  is  Queen  of  the 
Meadows. 

In  the  extensive  Ranunculus  family 
there  are  many  bearing  Mary's  name. 
The  Mary-buds  of  Shakespeare  are  prob- 
ably the  Bulbous  Crowfoot  (R.  hulbosus), 
and    the    Sweet-wood    Crowfoot    is    the 
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Mary-locks  of  the  Gaels;  while  the  fresh 
green  leaf  and  golden  flower  of  the  Corn 
Ranunculus  (arvensis)  are  known  in  Spain 
as  Coronilla  de  la  Virgen,  or  her  crov/n. 
Since  this  last  flowers  in  May,  its  title 
would  seem  likely  to  be  derived  from  the 
wreath  of  bright  leaves,  gemmed  with 
the  yellow  buds,  made  for  the  statues  of 
Our  Lady  in  her  month. 

One  of  the  most  universal  and  best 
known  dedications  is  that  of  Our  Lady's 
Mantle,  or  Cloak.  Throughout  Europe, 
as  also  in  the  early  colonies  of  the 
New  World,  this  title  is  found  given  to 
various  species  of  the  Alchemilla,  the 
Pallium  Sanctae  Marise  of  early  botanists; 
together  with  another  singularly*  poetic 
one  —  viz.,  Sponsa  Solis,  or  Bride  of 
the  Sun.  This  elegant  plant  retains  its 
Arabic  name  of  Al-Kemelych,  and  is  one 
of  the  vulnerary  SangttisorbecF  so  valued 
in  the  pharmacy  beds  of  the  herbalists 
of  old.  From  Lapland  to  Spain,  wherever 
it  grew,  its  familiar  titles  told  of  the 
Mother  of  Mercy;  and  in  varying 
tongues  it  is  known  as  the  Marikape, 
Muttergottesmantelchen,  Manteau  de 
Notre  Dame,  Manto  de  Nuestra  Senora, 
and  the  like. 

Another  "mantle"  or  "cloak,"  is  the 
Arum,  whose  spike,  or  spadix,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  protecting  spathe,  or  sheath. 
This  retains  in  England  the  popular 
name  of  "Lords  and  Ladies," — a  corrup- 
tion, no  doubt,  'of  Our  Lord  and  Our 
Lady,  from  resembling  their  figures 
placed  within  some  niche  and  beneath  a 
canopy.  In  France  this  spathe  is  known 
as  Le  Manteau  de  la  Sainte  Vierge;  and 
to  this  day  Lady's  Smock  is  a  common 
title  in  Hampshire  for  the  spotted  Arum. 
Another  member  of  the  same  family, 
whose  large  tubers  are  cultivated  in  trop- 
ical countries  and  eaten  like  yams,  is 
the  Arum  Colocasia,  whose  similar  form 
of  flower  has  given  to  it,  in  Spain,  the 
same  title  of  Manto  de  Santa  Maria,  or, 
as  the  sixteenth-century  botanist,  Bauhin, 
calls  it,  Chlamys  Sanctai  Virginis.  The 
blue    convolvulus-like  Ipomcsa,  which  fes- 


toons walls  and  balconies  v/ith  such  boun- 
teous profusion  in  Mexico,  is  also  Manto 
de  la  Virgen;  this  splendid  plant,  "tli: 
azure  blossoms  of  which  are  from  four  to 
five  inches  across,  and  set  so  close  together 
that  hardly  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen,"  forms 
a  veritable  blue  cloak  worthy  of  its  poetic 
name,  and  must  have  roused  the  admira- 
tion and  delight  of  the  early  Franciscan 
missionaries  in  that  land. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of 
these  titles  which  designate  the  robes 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  suggested  by 
the  custom  that  prevailed  of  dressing 
statues,— a  practice  which  some  writers 
are  wont  to  regard  as  modern.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  prevailed  from  at  least 
Mediseval  times,  being  the  outcome  and 
expression  of  popular  devotion.  Just  as 
a  bride  to-day  sends  her  wedding  bouquet 
and  occasionally  her  veil  to  the  altar 
of  Mary,  or  a  widow  will  do  the  like 
with  her  wedding  gown  when  of  costly 
material,  so  in  olden  days  any  partic- 
ularly rare  fabric  often  found  its  ultimate 
place  in  its  dedication  to  some  statue  or 
altar  of  a  church.  The  twelfth-century 
writer,  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his 
History  of  Glastonbury,  when  recording 
a  fire  that  had  occurred  there  in  earlier 
times,  states  that  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  escaped,  "neither  was  the  veil 
touched  that  hung  from  her  head." 
Earlier  still,  before  the  Conquest,  the 
same  author  tells  us  that  Lady  Godiva 
left  the  circlet  of  jewels  upon  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  tell  her  beads,  to 
be  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  of  Coventry,  just  as  to-day 
a  bishop  will  often  leave  his  chain  and 
cross  to  some  favorite  statue. 

Numerous  instances  of  this  practice 
might  be  quoted  from  old  church  inven- 
tories, —  such  as  in  the  case  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Milford,  where  the  list  of  orna- 
ments includes  "coats  belonging  to  Our 
Lady;  a  coat  for  the  good  days,  of  cloth 
of  tissue  bordered  with  white;  and  for 
her  Son,  another  of  the  same  in  like 
case.      A    coat    of    crimson    velvet,    and 
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another  for  her  Son  in  like  case.  A  coat 
of  white  damask,  and  another  for  her 
Son  in  Hke  case,  bordered  about  with 
green  velvet."  *  We  in  England  are  very 
chary  of  tolerating  the  painting,  and 
far  more  the  dressing,  of  a  statue.  We 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  modern  degrada- 
tion of  art;  and  critics  are  wont  to  sneer 
at  what  they  style  the  bad  taste  dis- 
played by  those  people  who  possess  less 
austere  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is, 
however,  quite  incorrect  to  think  that 
it  is  of  modern  introduction:  it  prevailed 
in  times  to  w^hich  these  very  critics  them- 
selves look  as  the  examples  of  the  best 
ecclesiastical  art. 

But  to  continue  our  search  amid  the 
Mediaeval  dedications  of  the  flowers  which 
still  exist  in  Christendom  telling  of  this 
practice.  We  may  notice  how  frequently 
occur  Our  Lady's  Gloves, — gloves  which 
were  in  Mediaeval  life  so  significant  a 
part  of  the  investiture  of  sovereigns  and 
high  ecclesiastics,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  badge  of  especial  dignity  and  honor. 
Numerous  ceremonies  and  customs  gath- 
ered round  them;  and  the  importance 
of  those  flowers  which  bear  the  name 
of  Mar^^'s  Gloves  must  have  been  much 
greater  in  olden  days  than  now.  These 
accompaniments  of  royalty  were,  like 
crown  and  sceptre  and  mantle,  a  part 
of  her  proper  adornment  as  Queen  of 
Heaven;  and  we  actually  find  the  Colum- 
bine {Aquilegia  vulgaris)  bearing  this  ref- 
erence. In  France  and  Belgium  it  is  Les 
Gants  de  Notre  Dame;  in  Austria,  Unser 
lieben  Frauen  Handschuh;  in  Portugal, 
Luvas  de  Nossa  Senhora;  but  in  Spain, 
Man  to  Real;  and  in  Southern  France, 
Manteau  Royal. 

The  Aquilegia  is  one  of  the  Chirothecse 
Beatse  Marise  of  early  botanical  writers; 
and  the  Foxglove  {Digitalis)  is  another, 
having  the  same  name  as  already  given 
above  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
other  places;  and,  although  we  more 
usually  speak  of  it  as  Foxglove  (probably 
meaning   Fairies'    Glove),   in   mau}^   parts 

*  "Notes  and  Queries,"  III,  iii,   i79- 


of  England  it  retains  its  old  Christian 
title  of  Our  Lady's  Glove.  The  early 
form  of  the  glove,  being  without  finger 
spaces,  was  very  fairly  represented  in 
the  flower  of  the  Digitalis,  and  also  in 
another  plant — the  Campanula,  or  Bell- 
flower;  those  known  to  us  as  Coventry 
Bells  being  Les  Gants  de  Notre  Dame  in 
France.  We  might  give  other  instances 
of  similar  dedications. 

The  Arum  Dracunculus  —  the  Arbol 
da  Serpente  of  Spain,  the  old-fashioned 
Dragon  Arum  —  is  a  curious  plant;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  Arum  Crinitum,  several 
varieties  of  which  are  found  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Sicily  as  Erve 
di  Santa  Maria,  probably  with  reference 
to  her  trampling  upon  the  dragon  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy  in  Eden.  These 
Arums  are  singularly  repulsive  plants; 
the  petioles  and  stem  of  the  Dracunculus 
being  fleshy  in  color,  deeply  and  irregu- 
larly mottled  with  black,  reminding  one 
of  the  skin  of  a  loathsome  snake.  The 
spathe  is  of  deep  chocolate  color,  and  at 
certain  stages  gives  out  a  disagreeable 
odor,  like  the  fetid  breath  of  some  fabled 
dragon.  The  emission  of  this  odor,  which 
is  like  the  smell  of  decomposing  animal 
matter,  appears  to  be  quite  spasmodic, 
as  at  one  time  it  may  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cause  nausea,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  trace  of  it  will  have 
disappeared. 

A  well-known  authority,  speaking  of 
the  Arum  Crinitum,  or  Dragon's  Mouth, 
says:  "The  appearance  of  this  plant 
when  in  flower  is  very  grotesque  from 
the  singular  shape  of  its  broad  speckled 
spathe.  .  .  .  The  leaf  stalks,  overlapping 
each  other,  form  a  sort  of  spurious  stem 
one  foot  or  fourteen  inches  high,  marbled 
and  spotted  with  purplish  black.  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  flower  is  rather  repul- 
sive. In  this  species  the  carrion-like  smell 
named  occurring  in  the  last  becomes 
strongly  pronounced,  and  doubtless  gave 
rise  to  Linnaeus'  old  name  of  Arum 
Muscivorum, — the  smell  being  sufficiently 
strong  to  attract  the  larger  flies  in  quest 
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of    a    suitable    place    wherein    to    deposit 
their  eggs." 

They  are  strange  plants, — both  of  them 
strikingly  typical  of  Beelzebub,  the  god 
of  flies,  that  old  serpent  whom  Mary's 
Son  came  to  conquer.  If  these  be  rather 
too  realistic  in  their  repulsiveness  for  a 
garden  enclosed  of  Mary-flowers,  we  may 
find  the  same  allusion  borne  by  the  Wild 
Velvet  Vine  of  Brazil  —  the  Cissampelos 
(variety  Pareira),  which  in  the  French 
Antilles  is  called  L'herbede  Notre  Dame, 
or  Liane  a  tete  de  serpent;  in  Brazil, 
Erva  de  Nossa  Senhora;  and  similarly  in 
Portugal  and  its  possessions. 

The  practice  of  burning  candles  before 
the  altar  or  statue  of  Our  Lady  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  uni- 
versal methods  of  testifying  one's  feeling 
of  veneration  toward  her.  Continual 
notices  of  the  custom  are  to  be  found 
in  old  testamentary  documents,  church- 
wardens' accounts,  and  the  like.  Some- 
times these  votive  candles  were  worked  or 
painted  in  ways  expressive  of  the  affection 
of  the  donor;  sometimxcs  in  groups  of 
five,  to  tell  the  Five  Joys  of  Mary, — a 
form  of  devotion  to  which  the  once  Merrie 
England  had  an  especial  attachment. 

The  men  of  olden  times  loved  to  unite 
nature  with  them  in  their  homage,  and 
to  make  the  world  of  flowers,  animals, 
birds,  and  stars  partners  with  themselves 
in  glorifying  the  Creator  and  the  Virgin 
Mother.  Amid  the  deep  grass  of  their 
meadow  lands  at  summertide,  in  the  red 
and  white  Campions  dotting  their  fields 
they  saw  their  Mary  Lights,  or  as  Ruellius 
in  1544  calls  them,  Les  Chandelles  de 
Notre  Dame.  In  the  North  of  England 
we  still  can  hear  the  Primrose  {Primula 
veris)  spoken  of  as  Mary's  Candlestick, — 
the  many  blossoms  reminding  folk  in 
Catholic  days  of  the  clustered  lights 
burning  on  the  herse,  or  stand,  before 
their   altars. 

But  of  all  plants,  the  Mulleins  {Verhas- 
cum),  in  every  variety,  are  pre-eminently 
the  High  Taper,  or  Candle,  of  Mary; 
flowering    from    June    to    September,    re- 


markable^ for^their  straight,  wand-like 
stem  rising  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  producing  their  white,  cream- 
colored,  or  yellow  terminal  spike  of  cluster- 
ing flowers  in  great  numbers.  Practically, 
in  every  part  of  Europe  they  bear  the 
same  name;  and  may  be  said  to  be  like 
beacons  in  the  garden  of  Mary  from  the 
Visitation  to  the  Assumption,  and  on 
to  the  Nativity.  'Even  when  the  flowers 
had  gone,  their  utility  was  not  ended; 
for  the  Romans  dipped  the  long  stems  in 
tallow  and  burned  them  at  funerals  or 
at  Candlemas;  and  also  used  them  to  hold 
the  taper  to  light  the  altar  candles,  for 
which  their  structure  and  Hghtness  were 
well  fitted.  This  explains  why  we  find 
such  names  for  the  Mullein  as  Luminarea 
Dominului,  in  Italy;  Candelera,  in  Spain; 
and  Candle-week  Flower,  in  parts  of 
England,  applying  to  a  time  when  our 
gardens  are  bare  of  this  interesting 
plant. 

Finally,  the  Mary  chimes  and  Angelus 
bell  which  rang  in  her  honor  or  told  the 
story  of  the  Incarnation  were  not  without 
their  memorials  amongst  the  flowers  in 
Catholic  times.  The  Campanulas,  both 
in  form  and  color,  would  justify  their 
oldiLatin  name  of  Viola  Mariana  t(C 
Trachelium) ,  or  its  equivalents  in  Ger- 
many of  Marienglockchen,  in  France  of 
Violette  de  Marie,  and  Mariettes  in  many 
lands;  and  equally  so  does  her  own 
fair  flower,  bearing  one  of  her  many 
titles,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  most  appro- 
priately typify  Mary's  Bells  in — 

The  floral  bough  that  swingeth 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 


Five  minutes  spent  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Christ  every  morning — aye,  two 
minutes,  if  it  is  face  to  face  and  heart  to 
heart  —  will  change  the  whole  day,  will 
make  every  thought  and  feeling  different; 
will  enable  you  to  do  things  for  His  sake 
that  you  would  not  have  done  for  your 
own  sake  or  for  any  one's  sake. 

— "The  Perfected  Life." 
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The  Ivy  Hedge. 

RY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 
I. 

T'vS  all  over!"  George  Trevanion 
said.  "But  now  for  the  worst!" 
He  had  not  seen  Mary  Coyne 
since  the  day  before  the  funeral 
of  her  father,  except  during  those 
moments  in  the  church  and  at  the  grave. 
She  had  been  too  much  occupied  by  her 
mother  and  the  children.  He  had  only 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her  about 
the  practical  side  of  the  sad  occasion, — 
which  was  the  commonest  thing  in  life; 
but,  for  all  in  this  little  group,  it  was 
most  uncommon,  most  amazing,  most 
unexpected.  To  them  it  seemed  miracu- 
lous that  the  husband  and  father  should 
die.  This  death  appeared  so  wonderful, 
so  out  of  the  common,  so  earth-rending, 
that  for  the  time  he  —  to  whom  Mary 
Coyne  was  all  the  world  —  was  as  an 
alien.  Indeed,  as  he  saw  the  daughter 
clasp  the  mother  in  a  passion  of  love  and 
sorrow,  he  felt  that  he  must  always  be 
apart.  There  could  be  no  love  like  this. 
It  was  an  odd  and  unsatisfactory  feeling 
for  him.  The  worst  was  to  come,  he 
knew.  There  must  occur  the  struggle 
between  love  and  duty, — a  duty  in  which 
love,  as  he  had  very  lately  discovered, 
held  a  great  part. 

The  family  had  come  back  to  the 
little  house  in  New  Jersey,  almost  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Coyne  had 
always  boasted  of  this  Httle  house.  He 
had  been  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
had  an  inherited  dislike  to  "flats."  It 
was  partly  his  own  property,  and  the 
garden  at  the  rear  had  been  his  delight. 
Other  men  might  live  in  a  few  rooms  in 
the  city,  but  rather  an  hour's  journey 
every  day  than  live  in  one  of  those 
crannies  of  another   man's  house! 

The  autumn  sunshine,  warmly  golden, 
poured  into  the  windows  of  the  front 
parlor.  There  was  a  warm,  spicy  scent 
in   the   air.     On   one   side   somebody   was 


burning  dried  leaves;  on  the  other,  a 
neighbor  woman,  who  had  just  time  to 
change  her  funeral  black,  was  making 
ketchup  in  her  back  garden.  This  homely 
perfume,  striking  the  nostrils  of  the 
mourning  group  that  loved  homely  ways, 
seemed  to  be  a  note  of  added  desolation. 

Trevanion  did  not  speak  to  Mary: 
he  merely  clasped  her  hand;  but  he 
kissed  the  poor  starved  cheek  of  her 
mother.  Mary's  face  glowed  as  he  did 
it;  it  was  like  him.  Amy,  who  was  just 
over  sixteen,  clung  to  his  arm.  Hubert 
and  Walter  brightened  as  he  entered. 
These  boys  of  eleven  and  ten  were  sorry 
enough;  but  they  welcomed  anything 
that  would  break  the  intolerable  strain 
of  the  last  few  hours.  Hubert  had  begun 
to  play  with  the  cat,  and  Amy  had  asked 
him  softly  how  he  could  do  it.  This 
abashed  him.  He  could  only  look  before 
him,  and  let  the  tears  drop  from  his 
round  white-lashed  eyes  upon  his  knuckles. 

"Go  into  the  garden  and  walk  about," 
Trevanion  said,  taking  pity  on  the 
wretchedness  of  the  boys. 

They  rose  and  looked  doubtfully  at  him. 

"Go,"  he  added;  "but  walk  about 
slowly." 

They  obeyed  gladly.  The  motherly 
woman  who  was  making  the  ketchup 
called  to  them.  All  their  lives — though 
they  forgot  many  more  important  things — 
they  remembered  that  in  their  time  of 
utter  misery  she  made  them  sit  on  a 
barrel  under  her  grapevine  arbor,  and 
gave  them  bread  and  raspberry  jam.  They 
were  grateful  for  her  thoughtfulness  in 
hiding  them  in  the  grapevine  arbor.  They 
had  a  sense  of  guilt  in  eating  publicly 
so  soon  after  their  father's  death.  They 
had  not  begun  really  to  miss  him  yet. 
The  preacher  had  said  something  about 
his  being  a  part  of  all  beautiful  things  in 
the  earth  and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  eternal 
love.  They  had  not  understood  at  all; 
but  his  words  made  them  think  that 
things  were  not  so  bad,  after  all, — and 
for  the  moment  the  bread  and  jam  gave 
them  vague  comfort. 
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And  something  like  vague  comfort 
came  to  Mrs.  Coyne  as  Mary,  having 
disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  brought 
in  a  teapot  and  some  biscuits.  Trevanion 
hastened  to  arrange  the  cups  on  the 
cherry-colored  centre  table.  Trevanion 
knew  that  Mary  was  glad  of  something 
to  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  speaking. 

"The  worst  is  to  come!"  he  said  to 
himself.  He  looked  at  Mary  and  her 
mother  with  kind  brown  eyes.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  average  height,  with 
shoulders  almost  too  broad.  His  bushy 
eyebrows  were  contracted  a  little.  He 
tried  to  smile,  but  he  could  not.  He 
was  a  man  who  deserved  the  epithet 
sturdy, — a  man  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  look  at,  but  whose  eyes  and  whose 
general  attitude  inspired  trust  in  children 
and  those  who  knew  how  to  judge  men. 
One  could  see  that  his  convictions  were 
as  deep  as  his  feelings  were  inten  e. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne,  as  Mary 
removed  her  black  bonnet  and  deep-black 
crepe  veil,  "it  is  good  to  be  at  home!" 
her  voice  trembled. 

Trevanion  handed  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I  hope  Mrs.  Simpson's  veil  is  not 
too  much  rumpled.  It  was  so  good  of 
her  to  lend  it  to  me.  Death  is  alwa3^s 
so  sudden!  There  is  never  any  time  to 
prepare.  We  never  thought  of  having 
black  ready — " 

"At  times  like  these,  people  are  glad 
to  be  kind.    Drink  your  tea,  Mrs.  Coyne." 

"O  George — and  the  wedding!  It  will 
have  to  be  postponed — for  a  time  at  least." 

The  worst  had  come. 

"Mother!"  Mary  spoke  clearly.  "We 
ca  1  not  be  married  now.  George  knows  it. 
And  while  we're  in  such  deep  sorrow,  that 
nothing  can  make  it  worse,  let's  talk — " 

She  did  not  fmish  the  sentence;  she 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  they  heard 
her  crying  in  the  kitchen.  Amy  hastily 
followed  her  sister. 

"Why,  the  flat  is  furnished!  What 
does  she  mean?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Coyne. 
"It  was  to  be  next  month." 


"It  means,"  answered  Trevanion,  "that 
she   will   not   marry   me   now." 

His  eyes  still  looked  kind,  but  his 
mouth  was  shut  tight,  and  his  eyebrows 
almost  met. 

"Not  now,  of  course!  It  would  not 
look  well.  The  only  comfort  I^ve  had 
during  this  horrible  time  is  the  thought 
that  I  could  go  over  to  you  and  Mary 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  I 
couldn't  stay  here." 

Trevanion's  eyes  were  even  kinder. 
The  lips  twitched  a  little.  What  of  those 
happy  winter  evenings  he  had  dreamed 
of?  A  chill,  a  fever,  and  the  breadwinner 
of  this  family  had  gone!  The  death  of 
this  good-natured,  routine-loving,  middle- 
aged  man  had  made  such  a  difference  to 
them  all.  His  home  had  seemed  so 
secure, — its  simple  comfort  rooted  in  the 
soil.  Trevanion  shuddered  as  he  realized 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  fight  against  the 
Great  Power.  This  term  flashed  through 
his  mind;  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Methodist, 
as  his  people  had  been,  and  he  could  give 
that  Force,  so  implacable  to  him,  no 
other  name. 

"There  will  be  no  long,  happy  evenings 
for  us,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  removing 
Mrs.  Coyne's  crepe-trimmed  coat  from  a 
chair.  "Mary  has  written  (she  says  she 
couldn't  tell  me  without  breaking  down) 
that  we  can  not  be  married." 

Mrs.  Coyne  sank  back  in  her  cane- 
seated  rocking-chair;  a  dull  flush  came 
to  her  cheeks. 

"Why?" 

"She  must  tell  you  herself." 

The  voices  of  the  boys  came  in  from 
the  neighbor's  garden.  The  kind  neighbor, 
going  about  her  business,  had  noticed 
that,  the  bread  and  jam  finished,  they 
had  sat  very  still. 

"We  can't  play.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  play,"  Hubert  said.  "We  must  do 
nothing.  It's  only  polite  to  dad  not  to 
play."  He  blinked  his  nearsighted  eyes. 
"We  could  work,  of  course,"  he  added, 
as  he  saw  an  earthworm  .crawl  from  under 
a    cabbage    stalk    in    the    tiny    vegetable 
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garden.  "We  could  dig  for  worms.  That 
would  help  mother,  too.  Everybody  says 
we  must  help  mother  now,  and  we  could 
keep  the  worms  to  go  fishing  with.  I 
heard  Mrs.  Marsh  say,  'Poor  Mrs.  Coyne! 
There  won't  be  much  meat  going  into  that 
house  now\"' 

Walter  nodded. 

"But  we  can't  dig  worms  with  our  best 
clothes  on." 

Mrs.  Marsh  turned  suddenly  from  her 
kettle   of   tomatoes. 

"You  boys  go  right  off  home,  put  on 
your  old  clothes,  and  dig  up  my  cabbage 
stalks  at  once!" 

They  ran  off  to  obey.  Their  voices 
floated  into  the  parlor,  where  their  mother 
sat,  appalled  by  the  opening  of  a  new 
view  of  life.  The  strange,  new,  pitiless 
light  entering  her  mind  made  her  forget 
the  propriety  of  checking  the  loud  voices 
of  the  children.  Amy,  tearful  but  practical, 
was  in  the  kitchen,  making  slow  prepara- 
tions for  supper.  Mary  stood  at  the 
window  trying  to  gather  courage  to  go 
back  to  the  parlor.  Dark  of  hair,  blue  of 
eyes,  thin,  graceful  and  alert,  she  had 
lost  her  expression  of  energy  without 
losing  that  air  of  distinction  that  cut 
her  off  in  "appearance  from  her  rather 
commonplace  brothers  and  sisters. 

Amy  rattled  the  dishes  a  little, — any- 
thing to  break  the  horrible  stillness  of  the 
house.  The  arrangement  of  eggs  and 
frizzled  dried  beef  did  not  necessitate  so 
much  bustle. 

"If  people  could  only  die  without 
having  funerals!"  Amy  said.  "The  light 
in  the  windows  on  the  white  walls,  and  the 
terrible  smell  of  tuberoses,  and  'Beulah- 
land'  strung  out  so  long  by  the  choir; 
and  Mr.  Jensen  talking  about  dad  as  if 
he  were  an  old  friend,  and  saying  that 
dad  was  in  heaven,  when  I  do  not  know 
whether  dad  believed  in  heaven  or  not — " 

"Whether  dad  believed  in  heaven  or 
not, — and  people  don't  always  talk  about 
what  they  believe, — it  doesn't  alter  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  heaven.  Amy,"  Mary 
said  in  a  muffled  voice. 


"There  ought  to  be,"  replied  Amy; 
"for  it's  bad  enough  to  live  through  days 
like  these.  Besides,  I'm  not  going  to 
believe  things  simply  because  Mr.  Jensen 
says  them." 

"You  are  too  young  to  talk  like  that," 
said  Mary,  wearily. 

"I  don't  care!"  answered  Amy,  begin- 
ning to  cry.  "I  like  Bridget's  way  best. 
When  she  canie  in  just  now  for  the 
washing,  she  said:  'Your  father  was  a 
good  man,  and  you'll  miss  him;  but 
he's  in  God's  hands,  and  the  children 
and  myself  will  just  say  a  prayer  for 
him  to  the  Blessed  Mother  to  remind  her 
Son  of  his  goodness  to  you  all.*  There's 
something  in  that,"  said  Amy.  "It's 
homely  and  human.  Mr.  Jensen  talked 
about  hell,  too;  and  he  seemed  to  think 
that  father  might  be  in  hell,  only  he 
always  paid  his  debts.  He  used  those 
very   words!" 

"Oh,  you're  not  well.  Amy!  Mr.  Jensen 
was  kind,  but  he  couldn't  be  expected  to 
know  what  would  suit  us.  It  was  kind 
of  him,  a  stranger,  to  make  such  a  good 
sermon  about  a  man  he  didn't  know." 
.  "Then  he  shouldn't  have  said  anything. 
It  is  like  lying  to  say  that  dad  wanted  to 
go  to  heaven,  when  we  know  he  just 
wanted  to  stay  here  with  us.  Oh,"  cried 
Amy,  "I  hate  everything!" 

"Just  fix  your  mind  on  frizzing  that 
dried  beef,"  returned  Mary,  "and  you'll 
not  have  time  to  hate  anybody." 

Amy  was  old  for  her  age,  and  given  to 
great  directness  of  thought  and  expression. 
She  was  a  sturdy-looking  girl,  with  the 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  her  father. 
The  almost  albino  color  of  Hubert  was 
turned  into  red  gold  in  her  hair  and 
eyelashes,  which  were  very  long,  and 
accentuated  the  rose  tint  of  her  cheeks. 
She  looked  as  if  she  might  have  what  is 
called  character.  She  had  adored  her 
father;  her  mother  she  loved,  but  not 
in  the  same  way. 

Mary  felt  that  she  must  go  back  to 
the  parlor.  The  worst  was  to  come!  She 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.    A  shadow 
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of  dusk  was  in  the  room/  The  mission 
furniture,  the  pride  of  her  mother's  Hfe, 
looked  very  sombre;  and  the  black  of 
the  crepe  intensified  the  air  of  gloom. 

"George,"  she  said,  speaking  softly, 
"have  you  made  mother  understand?" 

"I  don.'t  quite  understand  myself,"  he 
answered,   rising. 

"Well,  mother,"  Mary  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "I  am  to  stay 
with  you.  George  must  wait.  But  what's 
the  use  of  saying  that?  I  can  never  marry 
him,  and  I'll  never  marry  anybody  else. 
Mother,  I  must  help  take  care  of  you." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  Mrs.  Coyne  seemed 
much  relieved.  "Don't  mind  me.  We 
can  get  on  somehow." 

"How,    mother?"    asked    Mary,    softly. 

"Oh,  somehow!" 

Mary   made   a  gesture   of   despair. 

"I  can  surely  do  something,"  Mrs. 
Coyne  said,  in  a  remonstrating  tone. 
"I'm  only  forty-five,  and  hale  and  hearty. 
I'll  find  a  place.  You  go  right  on  and 
marry  her,  George.  Why,  everything  is 
ready  except  the  wedding  dress.  And  I 
guess  that  Mary  and  I  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  make  it,  now  we're  in  mourning 
and  can't  go  out  much." 

Trevanion  advanced  and  took  Mary's 
cold  little  hand. 

"Your  mother  is  right.  We'll  try  it, 
and  we  can  help  one  another." 

Mary's  heart  leaped,  as  she  saw  the 
glow  in  his  eyes  and  the  twisting  up  of 
those  rather  tight  lips  in  a  smile. 

"O  George,"  she  said,  "I  wish  we  could! 
It's  not  courage  that  I  lack,  but  fool- 
hardiness.  You've  your  father  and  mother 
to  help,   and  I  have — these — " 

"Mrs.  Marsh  says  can't  we  stay  to 
supper;  she's  going  to  have  shortcakes," 
Walter's  shrill  voice  called  through  the 
open  window. 

"Yes,  go;  and  thank  Mrs.  Marsh," 
Mary  answered,  while  looking  at  her 
mother  for  permission. 

"These!"  Mary  continued.  "Father 
has  left  a  small  life  insurance  and  a 
mortgaged    house.      He    worked    all    his 


life — hard.  He  kept  us  in  shoes"  (Mary's 
voice  trembled  a  little)  "when  his  own 
were  full  of  holes.  He  had  a  great  pride 
in  his  family,  and  he  wanted  us  to  be 
as  nice  as  his  neighbors'  children.  He  had 
no  pleasures,  no  entertainments,  except 
his  pipe"  (Mary's  voice  took  a  little 
whimsical  drop)  "in  which  we  did  not 
share.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
he  earned  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
It's  gone,  and  we've  got  to  live.  And  we 
can't  live  on  you,  George." 

"You  can!    You — " 

"Think  of  the  shoes,  George!"  she  said, 
with  that  touch  of  humor  which  he  liked, 
though  he  found  it  strange;  it  was  part 
of  her. 

"Your  father  and  I  have  certainly 
worked  hard,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Coyne, 
"and  hand  and  hand — oh,  I  can't  stand 
it!"    She  rocked  to  and  fro. 

Mary  went  on: 

"I  must  take  father's  place." 

"It's  a  rotten  state  of  affairs!"  Tre- 
vanion exclaimed,  his  brows  growing 
blacker  and  his  eyes  gleaming.  "A  man's 
reward  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
energy  he  puts  into  things,  and  not  to 
the  mere  profits  he  takes  out.  And  a 
woman's,"  he  looked  at  Mrs.* Coyne,  who 
was  wiping  a  tear  from  the  lap  of  her 
dress,  "to  the  way  she  acts  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  Here's  a  woman  with 
helpless  children,  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  simply  because  she  has  been 
a  good  wife  and  mother  and  shirked  none 
of  her  duties.  Her  very  children  are  her 
worst  anxieties.  How  shall  she  feed 
them?  And  we  who  want  so  little  are  to 
be  kept  apart — kept  from  our  natural 
life  and  duties — by  that.  It's  rotten,  I 
say, — it's  rotten!" 

"We  want  so  little!"  Mary  cried 
passionately,  putting  her  hand  on  Tre- 
vanion's  shoulder. 

"It  would  be  worse  if  the  children  were 
smaller,"  sighed  Mrs.  Coyne,  trying  to 
find  some  hope  in  what  seemed  to  her  a 
whirlwind  of  despair.  "Now  we  can 
manage  somehov/." 
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''Somehow,  mother!  It  was  easy  enough 
to  say  that  when  father  hved.  Then 
there  wai  something  to  Hve  on.  Now 
there's  only  the  Httle  bit  of  sewing  that 
I  can  do,  between  us  and — well,  orphan 
asylums  for  the  boys,  and  a  place  as 
cash  girl  in  some  shop,  at  two  dollars  a 
week,  for  Amy.  It's  not  that  I  object 
to  any  kind  of  work.  But  think  of  Amy, 
with  no  chance  for  school,  a  little  drudge, 
at  everybody's  call,  mixing  in  New  York 
with  the  scum  of  creation,  and  learning 
their  ways!  I  will  keep  the  home  together 
somehow." 

Mrs.  Coyne's  face  brightened. 

' '  Of  course  we  will ! ' ' 

Mar}^  knew  the  extent  of  her  mother's 
abilities;    she  went  over  and  kissed  her. 

"Poor  mother,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"she  doesn't  know  what  is  before  her!" 

Trevanion  looked  at  the  group,  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  The  helpless 
mother  and  children  stood  between  him 
and  happiness.  And  yet,  v/ith  the  re- 
sponsibilities already  on  his  hands,  those 
hands  were  too  full.  Mary's  a  useless 
sacrifice.  What  could  she  do  to  support 
her  mother  and  keep  the  boys  at  school. 
She  was  capable  as  a  home  maker,  he 
knew  that;  but  the  quality  of  home 
making  is  above  all  price,  and  therefore 
has  no  value  in  the  commercial  world. 
He  had  seen  her  in  her  own  household 
long  enough  to  know  her  capacity  in  that 
line.  His  old  people  and  his  sister,  a 
helpless  cripple  in  a  sanitarium,  must  be 
helped.  He  would  have  managed  this  and 
made  a  pleasant  little  home  for  Mary,  as 
well;  but,  with  twelve  hundred  a  year — 
the  height  of  his  earning  capacity  for  some 
years  to  come, — to  do  more  was  impossible. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  .said,  continuing  his 
own  thought,  "we'll  join  forces  and  face 
the  world  together.  Come,  Mary,  let's 
take  the  risk!" 

"No."  Mary  looked  very  firm,  yet  very 
unhappy.  "Father  had  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  when  he  died;  but  it  was  only 
sufficient, — with  interest,  with  the  expenses 
of    the    Life    Insurance,    with"    (a    little 


gleam  came  into  Mary's  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  the  inevitable  demand)  "shoes! 
There  was  hardly  ever  a  tiny  surplus. 
You  do  not  know  how  careful  we've 
always  been.  Mother's  baked  her  own 
bread,  and  made  over  her  feather  beds, 
and  mended  and  mended!  You  have  to 
be  old-fashioned  to  save  anything.  No, 
it  would  be  such  a  fight  that  you  and  I 
would  soon  grow  old  and  hopeless,  and  be 
glad  of  death  as  a  rest.  And,  besides, 
George,  you  must  not  get  overburdened, 
as  you  would  be,  and  made  feeble  by 
care.  You  couldn't  demand  anything. 
You'd  have  to  submit '  to  all  kinds  of 
exactions.  People  would  take  advantage 
of  you.  If  I  can  give  the  boys  a  little 
more  schooling,  and  have  Amy  taught 
something,  I'll  be  glad;  but  I'll  not  let 
her  be  thrown  with  commn  people,  or 
be  brought  up  on  charity." 

"THe  State  ought  to  help  in  a  case 
like  this — ours  is  a  rotten  system,  I  say!  " 
exclaimed  Trevanion. 

The  smell  of  Amy's  cooking  permeated 
the  room. 

"Well,  we  must  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne, 
her  color  coming  back.  This  war  of 
words  had  been  suddenly  forgotten  at 
the  thought  that  Amy's  toast  was  not 
always  up  to  the  mark.  This  brought  back 
her  courage.  "I'll  have  the  toast  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  George;  you  must 
stay  with  us  and  have  supper." 

When  Mrs.  Coyne  had  left  the  room, 
Trevanion  seized  Mary  by  both  arms, 

"I  will  not  give  you  up!" 

"I  will  not  give  you  up — in  my  heart, 
George,"  she  answered,  clinging  to  him. 
"I  shall  keep  your  ring, — not  on  my 
finger,  for  it  does  not  bind  you." 

She  took  the  little  gold  band,  with  the 
three  turquoises,   and  showed  it  to  him. 

"Mary,  Mary,  it  must  bind  you!"  he 
said.    "I'm  bound!" 

"  No,  you  are  free,"  she  said.  "You  must 
be  free  to  run  your  race;  but  I,  being  a 
woman,  will  remain  bound,  because — " 

"Because?" 

"Because  I  can  not  change!" 
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"And  you  think  I  can  change,  Mary!" 
he  cried,  pushing  her  from  him.  "You 
do  not  know  me, — you  have  never  known 
me!  O  Mary,  let  us  be  together!  I  don't 
mind  struggUng.  My  Hfe's  been  a  struggle. 
Let  us  choose  love  while  we're  young. 
Don't  wait.    Be  my  wife  at  once,  Mary!" 

The  door  burst  open  breezily. 

"We  had  shortcakes  and  quince  jam!" 
cried  the  boys,  forgetful  of  all  except  that 
agreeable  fact. 

Mary  turned  her  head  aside.  She 
answered  him  by  taking  the  engagement 
ring  from  her  finger  and  putting  it  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress.  He  knew  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  he  was  answered. 
From  all  practical  points  of  view,  he  knew, 
too,  that  she  was  right;  but  this  did  not 
lessen  his  resentment,  which  flashed  up  for 
an  instant  against  her;  but  it  died  down. 
All  his  bitterness  turned  against  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  made  his  and  her 
fate  so  hard.  Trevanion  could  find  neither 
alleviation  nor  hope  in  the  prospect. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Apostle  of  Wallis  Island. 


A  New  Year's  Wish. 

BY    BRIAN    O'hIGGINS. 

^^OD  bless  the  work  that  lies  before  your 
hand! 

God's  blessing  be  on  all  that  you  have  done! 
For  what  is  fame  or  gift  or  treasure  grand, 

If  His  approving  smile  we  have  not  won! 

God  strengthen  you  when  crosses  come  to  stay, 

When  shadows  close  around  your  heart  and 

home! 

God  guide  your  soul  when  light  seems  far  away, 

When  all  the  world's   tossed  waves  are  white 

with  foam! 

God  dower  you  with  kind,  consoling  w<M-ds 
For  wounded  hearts,  with  gloom  and  anguish 
filled,— 

Soft  soothing  words  to  sing  like  happy  birds 
With  voice  prophetic,  till    the  storm  is  stilled! 

In  body  and  in  soul,  God  keep  you  strong 
To  toil  for  Him  and  never  fail  through  fear! 

This  is  my  wish,   the  burden  of  my  song, — 
God  bless  you  in  the  dawning  of  the  year! 


become, 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 
I. 

HEN,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
1836,  Blessed  Chanel  set  sail 
from  Havre  for  that  Occidental 
Oceanica  of  which  he  was  to 
in  less  than  half  a  decade,  the 
proto-martyr,  he  was  merely  one  of  a 
missionary  band  of  seven  Marists — four 
priests  and  three  Brothers,— -subject  to 
the  guidance  of  Mgr.  Pompallier,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  newly  apportioned  eccle- 
^astical  territory  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  other  of  the  band,  destined 
to  become  himself  a  bishop  and  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Central  Oceanica,  merits 
fuller  fame  than  has  as  yet  enshrined  his 
memory,  at  least  in  English  works,  and 
that  both  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Blessed 
Chanel  and  the  apostle  of  Wallis  Island, — 
Pierre  Bataillon. 

Born  at  Saint-Cyr-les-Vignes,  a  small 
village  in  the  department  of  I/oire,  France, 
in  1 8 10,  Pierre  was  seven  years  younger 
than  his  future  religious  brother,  Pierre 
Louis  Marie  Chanel;  and,  like  him,  was 
of  humble  parentage.  His  parents  were 
rich,  however,  in  faith,  and  w^re  accord- 
ingly well  pleased  when  as  their  boy 
grew  up  he  developed  a  vocation  for  the 
priesthood.  Having  completed  his  human- 
ities at  the  Little  Seminary  of  Argen- 
tiere,  he  entered  the  Grand  Seminary  of 
Lyons.  Hardly  had  he  been  ordained 
when  he  was  appointed  curate  at  Saint- 
Laurent-de-Chamousset   (1834). 

Of  an  ardent  nature  and  insatiably 
zealous,  Abbe  Bataillon  aspired  after  more 
strenuous  work  than  that  of  the  parochial 
ministr}'.  He  turned  his  curacy  into  a 
species  of  novitiate  for  the  missions.  With 
an  eye  to  the  future,  he  imposed  upon 
himself  simdry  privations,  and  increased 
his  day's  work  by  carrying  it  on  during 
a  good  part  of  the  night.  His  pronounced 
devotion   to   the   Blessed   Virgin   led   him 
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to  enter  the  Society  which  had  just  been 
founded  by  Father  CoUn,  in  concert  with 
Father  Champagnate  and  several  other 
priests.  On  September  24,  1836,  he  pro- 
nounced his  rehgious  vows  as  one  of 
the  first  nineteen  members  of  the  Society 
of  Mary. 

iThe  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
had  assigned  to  the  new  religious  institute, 
as  its  missionary  field,  Occidental  Oceanica. 
All  the  religious  were  ambitious  of  the 
honor  of  being  sent  to  that  far-distant 
vineyard;  but  the  choice  of  iFather 
Colin  fell  upon  Fathers  Chanel,  Bataillon, 
Servant,  and  Bret,  with  three  Brothers — 
Joseph  Xavier  Luzy,  Marie  Nizier  De- 
lorme,  and  Michel  Colombon.  At  the 
beginning  of  October,  1836,  having  bidden 
farewell  to  their  relatives,  these  mission- 
aries found  themselves  reunited  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere  in 
Ivyons.  Bishop  Pompallier  celebrated  the 
Mass,  Father  Bataillon  holding  in  his 
hands  the  while  a  silver-gilt  heart  whereon 
the  missionaries'  names  had  been  in- 
scribed. At  the  conclusion  of  the  Mass, 
the  Bishop  pronounced  in  the  name 
of  all  a  formula  of  consecration;  and 
Father  Chanel,  taking  the  heart  from 
Father  Bataillon,  attached  it  to  the  neck 
of,  the    Madonna's   statue. 

Head  winds  delayed  the  departure  of 
the  Marists  until  the  eve  of  Christmas; 
and,  accordingly,  they  did  not  reach  Val- 
paraiso, on  their  way  to  their  mission, 
until  the  end  of  June,  1837.  Here  they 
remained  until  August,  awaiting  the  de- 
parture of  the  American  brig  Europa, 
which  had  agreed  to  carry  them  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  After  a  brief  delay 
at  Gambler  Island,  where  they  admired 
the  excellent  work  achieved  by  the  mis- 
sionary Society  of  Picpus,  they  proceeded 
to  Tahiti,  "the  garden  of  the  Pacific," 
then  governed  by  Queen  Pomare,  with 
the  famous  English  preacher,  Pritchard, 
as  her  quasi-premier.  They  were  per- 
mitted  only  to   visit   the   island. 

Mgr.  Pompallier's  original  design  had 
been  to  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 


but  at  Tahiti  he  changed  his  mind.  He 
learned  while  there  that  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  Fijis,  and  New  Zealand 
offered  favorable  opportunities  for  the 
teaching  of  religion,  and  he  determined 
to  begin  there  his  first  attempts  at  the 
evangelization  of  the  natives.  Hiring  th^ 
schooner  La  Ratatea  from  the  French 
Consul  of  Tahiti,  he  set  sail  with  his 
band  of  seven  missionaries.  The  first 
island  they  made,  after  a  violent  storm, 
w^as  Vavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  group. 
The  Anglican  preachers,  all-powerful  with 
the  ruler.  King  George,  opposed  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  the  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  missionaries  again  put  to  sea. 
On  all  Saints'  Day  they  arrived  at  Wallis 
Island,  and  the  Bishop  asked  King 
Lavelua's  authorization  to  leave  on  the 
island  two  of  his  companions. 

"For  what  purpose?"  asked  the  King. 

"In  order  to  learn  your  language," 
replied  the  Bishop. 

"Well,  I  give  them  permission  in  the 
role  of  friends." 

Lavelua's  caution  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Protestant  missionaries  had, 
shortly  before,  installed  themselves  on 
the  neighboring  island  of  Vavau,  and 
had  stirred  up  trouble  which  soon  de- 
generated into  blood}^  conflicts.  Had  the 
Marists  openly  declared  their  intention 
of  preaching  a  new  religion,  the  King 
would  certainly  have  opposed  their  residing 
at  Wallis.  As  it  was,  Father  Bataillon 
and  Brother  Joseph  Xavier  were  left  on 
the  island;  Father  Chanel  and  Brother 
Marie  Nizier  going  to  Futuna;  and  Mgr. 
Pompallier  betaking  himself,  with  Father 
Servant,  to  Nev/  Zealand. 

Even  before  becoming  settled  in  their 
new  home  —  or,  for  that  matter,  before 
receiving  permission  to  settle  there, — the 
missionaries  learned  something  of  the 
people  whom  they  hoped  to  evangelize 
later  on.  In  fact,  while  the  Bishop  was 
interviewing  the  King,  a  number  of  the 
islanders,  despite  an  active  lookout  on 
the  part  of  the  crew,  climbed  aboard  the 
schooner    and    helped    themselves    quite 
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unceremoniously  to  such  portable  objects 
as  fell  in  their  way.  Remonstrances  from 
the  travellers  would  have  been  useless; 
but,  fortunately  for  them,  a  young  chief, 
Tungahala,  intervened  and  prevented 
serious  loss. 

When  the  King  sent  a  canoe  to  bring 
off  the  effects  of  the  strangers,  the  inter- 
preter, Thomas  Boog,  and  Father  Servant 
took  their  places  in  it  to  prevent  the 
thievery  of  the  natives.  The  latter, 
however,  having  landed  the  two  of  them 
on  the  beach,  proceeded  some  distance 
farther,  broke  the  locks  of  the  trunks, 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  such  of 
the  contents  as  appealed  to  their  tastes, 
and  then  coolly  deposited  the  rifled 
baggage  in  the  cabin  or  hut  allotted  by 
the  King  to  Father  Bataillon  and  his 
companion. 

Gn  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the 
sight  of  their  trunks  prompted  a  desire 
to  appeal  to  the  King  with  a  view  to 
the  recovery  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
stolen  property,  but  another  scene  quickly 
attracted  their  attention  and  filled  them 
with  no  little  alarm.  Groups  of  natives 
were  gathering  around  the  cabin,  flourish- 
ing axes  and  clubs,  with  evidently  hostile 
intentions  toward  the  strangers.  Tunga- 
hala, however,  stood  among  the  crowd, 
and  protected  the  new  arrivals  until 
the  King  himself  appeared.  The  natives 
still  kept  up  their  protestations,  and 
Lavelua  concluded  to  temporize  before 
confirming  the  permission  he  had  given 
to  the  Bishop.  He  accordingly  asked  for 
the  opinions  of  his  people.  An  old  man 
stepped  forward:  he  was  the  kivalu,  or 
prime  minister. 

"You  ask  my  opinion,"  said  he  to 
Lavelua.  "I  give  it:  I  fear  that  those 
who  wish  to  live  here  among  us  will  one 
day  interfere  with  our  religion.  My 
white  hair  binds  me  to  oppose  anything 
that  might  destroy  the  worship  of  our 
ancestors." 

These  words  produced  a  lively  effect 
upon  the  crowd;  but,  after  Tungahala 
had  spoken  in  a  low  tone  to  the  King  who 


was  seated  at  his  side,  the  latter  renewed 
his  authorization  of  the  strangers'  residing 
on  the  island.  The  crowd,  dissatisfied, 
but  submissive,  dispersed  at  once.  In 
consequence  of  this  enmity  of  the  natives, 
the  missionaries  prudently  abstained  during 
a  considerable  period  from  every  public 
manifestation  of  their  faith,  even  the 
celebration  of  Mass.  They  rightly  feared 
that  the  natives  would  take  occasion  of 
such  manifestation  to  prevent  their  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  when  they  acquired  suffi- 
cient command  of  the  language  to  permit 
of  their  announcing   the   divine   Word. 

The  continued  friendship  of  the  King, 
however,  stood  Father  Bataillon  in  good 
stead.  Striking  evidence  of  that  friend- 
ship was  given  a  few  months  after  the 
missionaries'  arrival.  A  number  of  the 
natives  of  Vavau  landed  on  Wallis.  King 
Lavelua  was  at  the  time  on  bad  terms 
with  the  kivalu,  his  minister;  and, 
whether  as  a  ruse  or  in  downright  earnest, 
his  Majesty  spoke  of  leaving  Wallis  and 
following  the  visitors  to  Vavau.  The 
remonstrances  of  his  subjects,  and  partic- 
ularly the  tearful  appeal  of  the  kivalu, 
overcame  his  alleged  prupose,  and  he 
promised  his  people  that  he  would  never 
abandon  them. 

Father  Bataillon,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  said  to  the  King: 

"What  would  have  become  of  me  if 
you  had  gone?" 

"I  would  have  taken  you  with  me,"  was 
the  reply,  —  one  which  was  a  signal  proof 
of  friendship,  because  to  take  another 
with  one  when  one  leaves  a  country  is 
accounted,  in  Oceanica,  the  highest  pos- 
sible mark  of  esteem  and  affection. 

A  fresh  instance  of  Lavelua's  friendship 
was  furnished  shortly  afterward,  when 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  detested 
the  presence  of  the  whites,  entered  the 
King's  house  at  an  hour  when  Father 
Bataillon  and  Brother  Joseph  were  present. 

"Turn  these  strangers  out,"  said  the 
chief  in  a  fury;  "and  I'll  attend  to  their 
business." 

"I'll  attend  to  it  mvself,"  answered  the 
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King,  in  a  tone  that  forbade  reply.  His 
firmness  certainly  saved  the  life  of  the 
missionaries. 

Tn  consequence,  however,  of  a  murder- 
ous attack  upon  him  by  a  madman 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  tapu,  or  sacred, 
Father  Bataillon  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  from  public  view  for  some  time; 
and  so  asked  Lavelua's  permission  to 
betake  himself  to  the  little  island  of 
Nukuatea,  the  residence  of  the  friendly 
young  chief,  Tungahala.  The  King  de- 
murred at  first,  but  finally  consented  on 
the  condition  that  the  absence  from  Wallis 
should  not  be  long.  Tungahala  was 
delighted  to  offer  hospitality  to  the  two 
missionaries,  whom  he  lodged  in  a  cottage 
near  his  own.  There  the  priest  was  able 
to  say  Mass  secretly  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  as  also  on  the  festival 
of  the  Imm.aculate  Conception  and  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Early  in  the  year  1838  Father  Bataillon 
returned  to  the  larger  island,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  King  Lavelua.  In- 
stalled in  a  house  near  the  King's  own 
residence,  the  two  missionaries  prepared 
for  the  work  of  converting  the  people, 
not  only  by  prayer  but  by  perfecting 
themselves  in  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
language,  and  by  striving  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  different  chiefs.  In  this 
latter  design  they  occasionally  presented 
to  the  chiefs  commonplace  articles  which 
they  had  brought  from  France.  Among 
the  gifts  made  to  the  King,  none  astounded 
and  at  the  same  time  gratified  him  more 
than  a  box  of  friction  matches.  When, 
after  a  slight  scratching,  the  flame  leaped 
from  the  end  of  the  little  bit  of  wood, 
the  King  and  his  people  uttered  ejacula- 
tions of  astonishment,  and  their  wonder 
and  pleasure  were  renewed  as  often  as  a 
new  match  was  lighted. 

The  islanders  displayed  much  curiosity, 
too,  about  Father  Bataillon's  watch,  a 
repeater.  The  missionary  did  not  give 
the  instrum.ent  to  Lavelua,  but  showed 
jt  to  him,  and  let  him  hear  it  sound  the 
last   llQur,  —  a   performance   that   excited 


universal  admiration.  The  King  seized 
the  watch  somewhat  gingerly,  not  to  say 
fearfully,  and  examined  it  carefully  from 
every  point  of  view.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  hands  moved  of  their  ov/n 
accord,  and  especially  why  one  of  them 
went  more  quickly  than  the  other.  When 
he  w^as  instructed  as  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  instrument  ring  the  hour,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  and 
tried  to  discover  whence  came  the  metallic 
voice  which  immediately  answered  the 
pressure  of  his  finger.  In  his  naive  ad- 
miration he  exclaimed:  "Why,  'tis  a 
living  animal,  since  I  have  seen  it  go  and 
have  heard  it  sing!" 

As  the  missionaries  improved  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  they 
gathered  information  as  to  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  Wallisians.  Historically, 
some  vague  traditions  were  gathered  from 
the  old  men.  Cannibalism  used  to  be  in 
vogue  on  the  island,  but  for  two  gener- 
ations it  had  been  discontinued.  As  for 
religion,  it  was  limited  to  a  few  super- 
stitious practices,  attesting  that  the  people 
feared  the  gods,  and  prayed  to  them 
simply  to  be  delivered  from  the  plagues 
which  they  were  supposed  able  to  inflict 
upon  mankind. 

Father  Bataillon  had  given  the  islanders 
some  hygienic  counsels,  which  had  brought 
about  good  results;  and  in  consequence 
they  soon  began  bringing  to  him  their 
sick,  whom,  willy-nilly,  he  had  to  look 
after.  The  care  which  he  gave  to  these 
patients  notably  improved  the  condition 
of  some  and  completely  cured  others. 
Nothing  more  was  needed  to  procure  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  great  doctor; 
and  he  was  frequently  called  to  the  bed- 
side of  children  and  adults  in  danger  of 
death.  In  baptizing  the  former  and 
instructing  the  latter  he  really  inaugurated 
his  apostolic  ministry  on  the  island. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Ah,  if  men  but  knew  in  what  a  small 
dwelling  Joy  can  live,  and  how  little  it 
costs  to  furnish  it! — Entile  Souvestre. 
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The  Proud  Lady. 

BY    ANNA    CECILIA    DOYLE. 

-^Tl  HE  inevitable  changes  that 
marked  the  passage  of  time 
hfted  from  Margaret  Kilbiirn's 
wilHng  shoulders  responsibility 
after  responsibility  until  scarcely  a  burden 
was  left.  The  unwelcome  removal  of  the 
tasks  that  had  occupied  her  days  brought 
unwished-for  leisure,  in  which  to  con- 
template the  long  stretch  of  loneliness 
before  her, — the  weeks  and  months,  the 
years  perhaps,  of  solitude  that  she  had 
to  face  and  live  through. 

And  it  was  only  the  prospect  of  being 
at  last  alone  in  them  that  aroused  her 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  altered  aspect  of 
her  surroundings,  of  the  astounding  trans- 
formation of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
she  lived, — a  transformation  wrought  so 
gradually,  but  with  such  tragic  complete- 
ness. The  great  city,  stretching  out  in 
its  phenomenal  growth,  allured  its  more 
fortunate  inhabitants  to  the  outskirts  for 
quiet  and  breathing  space.  They  were 
glad  to  escape  from  the  crowding  throng 
of  aliens  that  poured  in  upon  them, 
bringing  strange  customs  and  the  savor 
of  other  lands  in  speech  and  dress. 

When  she  was  a  child  of  three,  Mar- 
garet's father  had  built  the  home  that 
was  still  hers,  selecting  that  locality,  that 
particular  street,  because  it  promised  to 
be  a  place  where  gentle,  friendly  people 
would  come  to  dwell.  For  a  long  time 
it  had  fulfilled  that  promise.  It  became 
the  birthplace  of  six  other  Kilburns,  and 
within  its  sheltering  walls  parents  and 
children  had  known  many  happy  and  con- 
tented years.  From  it  first  the  tender, 
much  loved  mother  and  then  the  good 
father  had  been  borne  to  then'  long  rest. 
One  by  one  the  sons  and  daughters  had 
gone  forth  to  homes  of  their  own;  and 
only  Margaret,  the  oldest,  was  left. 

After  her  mother's  death,  which  occurred 
when  the  voungest  girl  was  eight.  sVip  had 


selflessly  devoted  herself  to  the  others  of 
the  household,  sinking  her  own  interests 
into  theirs  with  a  completeness  that  left 
her  doubly  lonely  when  happy  marriages 
took  them  from  her.  She  rejoiced  heartily 
in  their  good  fortune;  but  she  experienced, 
nevertheless,  many  a  pang  of  regret  that 
they  no  longer  needed  her  care.  It  was 
almost  a  year  now  since  the  last  one, 
the  baby  sister,  became  a  bride;  and  that 
was  the  longest  year  of  Margaret's  life. 
Frequent  and  pressing  were  the  invita- 
tions to  make  her  home  with  one  or  the 
other,  but  she  clung  to  her  independence 
and  to  her  house  of  memories. 

The  place  was  dear  to  her,  and  almost 
unconsciously  she  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defence.  She  would-  hold  it  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  invaders  who  had 
usurped  every  other  home  in  that  section, 
and  who  looked  with  desiring  eyes  at  the 
square  white  house,  that  would  make 
a  dwelling-place  for  so  many  of  them. 
They  seemed  to  resent  the  neat,  small 
yard  that  had  once  seemed  so  much  larger 
because  of  similar  spaces  on  either  side 
of  it.  Now  a  tall  tenement  building 
pressed  against  its  iron  fence  on  the  left 
where  it  was  wivdest,  and  a  similar 
structure  crowded  up  on  the  right,  leaving 
,  only  a  narrow  passage. 

So  numerous  had  become  the  Italian 
element  in  the  new  population  that  it 
had  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  the 
parish  church  in  charge  of  priests  of  that 
nationahty.  That  seemed  to  Margaret 
the  last  desolating  blow.  She  was  then 
indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  She 
made  pilgrimages  on  Sundays  to  attend 
High  Mass  at  some  church  where  a  ser- 
mon was  delivered  in  English;  but  every 
morning,  and  early  Mass  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  found  her  in  her  old  place  at 
St.  John's. 

Her  erect  .figure,  her  pale,  sweet  face, 
with  its  crown  of  white  hair,  became  very 
familiar  to  the  dark-eyed  worshippers. 
They  regarded  her  shyly  and  with  not  a 
little  awe.  She  smiled  at  them  sometimes 
With  surprising  timidity,  but  never  spoke, 
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It  was  not  dislike  that  held  her  from 
neighborUness,  but  a  nameless  dread  she 
could  not  conquer.  So  many  of  the  men 
were  rough  and  wild-looking,  the  ways 
of  the  women  so  unlike  her  own!  Her 
heart  went  out  to  the  children,  who  drew 
together  and  regarded  her  with  round, 
wondering  black  eyes  when  she  passed 
them  at  their  play.  Their  little  faces  were 
frequently  grimy,  and  their  dresses  often 
soiled,  and  that  held  the  fastidious  Mar- 
garet from  even  a  furtive  caress.  There 
was  something  that  they  said,  too, — some 
name  that  they  called  her,  not  exactly  in 
derision,  but  which  she  felt  to  be  not 
entirely  complimentary  either.  She  could 
never  quite  catch  the  words,  and  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  wished  to  do  so. 

The  visits  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  children  were  the  bright  spots 
in  her  days.  The  old  house  was  at  its 
best  when  it  was  crowded,  when  bright 
faces  and  the  sound  of  young  laughter 
dispelled  the  shade  of  loneliness.  Her 
nephews  and  nieces  were  growing  up,  and 
she  was  quick  to  notice  that,  while  there 
was  no  less  fervor  in  their  welcome  when 
she  went  to  their  homes,  they  came  to 
hers  with  increasing  reluctance.  She 
understood  their  hesitation  perfectly.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  go  to  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city  to  help  people  who 
needed  it,  but  to  have  father's  or  mother's 
own  sister  living  there— that  was  entirely 
a  different  matter.  The  offers  of  a  home 
with  John,  Will  or  Alice  became  more 
urgent;  and  when  she  smilingly  shook 
her  head,  they  grew  a  little  angry,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  she  could  not  rent 
or  sell  the  old  place  and  take  a  small 
flat  near  them,  since  she  was  so  enamored 
of  living  alone.  But  that  would  suit  her 
no  better  than  living  with  some  one  else. 
Nothing  would  suit  her  exactly,  save  that 
by  some  magic  the  old  place  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  condition,  and 
bring  back  her  friends  from  their  new 
abiding  places. 

There  was  another  shrine  now  in  the 
church, — the  one  innovation  that  did  not 


jar  upon  Margaret.  From  her  height, 
the  vSorrowful  Mother  looked  down  com- 
passionately, as  if  she  would  draw  all 
earthly  griefs  into  her  pierced  heart,  and 
drown  them  there  in  her  supreme  deso- 
lation. Miss  Kilburn  knelt  before  that 
altar  many  an  hour,  lost  in  an  outpouring 
of  prayer  for  she  knew  not  what, — for 
a  lifting  of  the  cloud  of  loneliness,  with 
no  definite  idea  of  what  she  would  most 
desire  to  have  fill  the  empty  hours  and 
dispel  the  gloom  and  terror  that  were 
closing   in   upon   her. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  the  hurdy-gurdy 
man,  nor  of  the  energetic  little  woman 
who  peddled  lemons,  nor  yet  of  the 
swarthy  fruit  vender  who  set  out  with 
his  push-cart  in  the  early  morning.  There 
were  throngs  of  beautiful,  sturdy  girls 
and  young  men  who  went  away  to  work 
in  factory  or  store,  —  happy,  laughing 
groups.  No,  she  had  no  fear  of  them. 
She  had  grown  used  to  them:  she  saw 
them  all  at  church.  But  there  was  a  new 
element:  dark-browed,  evil-visaged  men, 
who  glanced  quickly  from  small,  glitter- 
ing eyes, — men  who,  she  felt  sure,  never 
went  near  a  church,  they  were  so  Godless- 
looking. 

She  was  afraid  to  stay  and  afraid  to 
go.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
people  like  that  in  the  house  where  her 
mother  had  lived, — the  house  that  had,, 
so  many  sacred  memories.  Her  problem 
began  to  rob  her  of  restful  sleep,  as  it 
filled  her  days  with  anxiety. 

There  came  a  night  in  the  early  autumn 
when  she  was  particularly  restless.  She 
was  sinking  at  last,  toward  midnight, 
into  uneasy  slumber,  when  the  sound  of 
stealthy  footsteps  below  her  window,  in 
the  passage  on  the  right,  aroused  her 
to  agonized  wakefulness.  For  a  long 
time  there  was  silence,  the  stillness  that 
falls  on  the  jungle  when  the  tiger  crouches 
for  his  prey.  Then  came  the  quick  thread 
of  other  footsteps,  definite,  unhesitating, 
homeward  bound.  A  sudden  outcry  as 
suddenly  muffled,  and  the  dull  thud  of 
a  stricken  body  falling  brought  Margaret 
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to  the  open  window  in  a  flash.  In  the 
dim  light  that  shone  in  from  a  street 
lamp  she  looked  down  on  the  evil,  scarred 
face  of  a  man  glowering  beside  his  in- 
sensate victim,  the  gleaming  instrument 
of  his  crime  still  clutched  in  his  hand. 
One  horrible  instant  he  waited,  then 
dropped  the  weapon  beside  the  slain 
man  and  fled  into  the  night. 

Margaret  tried  to  cry  out,  to  move, 
but  the  room  was  whirling  round  her, 
and  she  dropped  down  into  senselessness. 
When  consciousness  returned  it  was  almost 
morning.  She  was  very  cold,  though  her 
face  and  hands  were  burning;  and  every 
attempted  movement  caused  intense  pain. 
Her  brother  John,  turned  out  of  his  way 
to  his  office  by  the  startling  headlines 
of  the  morning  paper,  found  her  so  ill 
that  he  asked  no  questions,  but  made 
arrangements  to  have  her  taken  to  his 
own  home  at  once. 

In  the  anxiety  of  the  weeks  that 
followed,  when  she  hovered  between  life 
and  death,  her  people  almost  forgot  the 
crime  committed  so  near  their  old  home. 
They  did  not  think  of  it  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  Margaret's  illness.  It 
could  not  have  caused  pneumonia,  of 
course.  Margaret  had  probably  been  ill 
all  night,  and  so  knew  nothing  of  the 
dreadful  thing  so  near  her.  That  con- 
viction of  theirs  led  them  to  say  nothing 
to  her  of  the  tragedy  even  when  all  danger 
was  passed  and  convalescence  well  ad- 
vanced. Suffering  had  mercifully  dulled 
the  vividness  of  it  for  her,  and  when 
she  thought  of  it  at  all  it  was  like  the 
memory  of  some  evil  dream.  With 
returning  strength  came  anxiety  for  the 
deserted  home,  a  fretting  desire  to  be 
back,  lest  harm  befall  it. 

Her  sister-in-law  still  insisted  upon 
sending  up  her  breakfast,  and  sometimes 
the  morning  paper  accompanied  it.  One 
morning  Margaret  felt  so  much  better 
that  she  could  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  longer  remain  indoors.  She  glanced 
through  the  paper,  seeking  the  we^t|ier 
forecast,   lioping  wistfully   that  \t   might 


promise  a  fair,  dry  day.  A  headline  oa 
the  first  page  caught  her  eye,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  reading  breathlessly.  It 
was  a  recountal  of  the  crime  she  had 
witnessed  that  dreadful  night  six  weeks 
before,  and  of  the  evidence  that  fastened 
the  guilt  of  it  on  the  prisoner,  Angelo 
Lusano,  whose  trial  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  picture  was  there, — a  sad- 
faced,  rather  good-looking  young  fellow, 
who  might  be  anything  but  a  criminal. 

When  the  terrible  significance  of  that 
picture  dawned  upon  Margaret,  she  sprang 
up  and  began  to  dress  with  trembling 
haste.  If  she  should  be  too  late!  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  trial.  If  the  verdict 
of  guilty  should  come  in  before  she  got 
there.  Even  so,  they  would  reverse  it, — 
they  would  have  to  reverse  it.  But  that 
would  mean,  perhaps,  the  formality  of 
a  new  trial,  more  days  in  a  cell  for  an 
innocent  man.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose. 

She  got  out  of  the  house  without  being 
seen,  and,  excitement  lending  her  strength, 
made  her  way  to  the  Criminal  Court,  The 
car  that  took  her  there  seemed  barely 
to  creep  along;  but  at  last  the  gloomy, 
grey  building  lay  before  her.  She  was 
directed  to  Judge  Landon's  court  room, 
those  of  whom  she  inquired  wondering 
at  her   strange   eagerness   and  haste. 

There  was  a  strained  silence  in  the 
crowded  room  when  she  entered,  the  Judge 
having  just  arisen  to  charge  the  jury. 
One  swift  glance  she  cast  at  the  prisoner 
and  then  walked  straight  to  the  Judge's 
desk. 

"Your  honor,"  she  cried,  "this  must  not 
go  on.  There's  something  wrong,  —  some 
dreadful  mistake.    This  is  not  the  man." 

Her  ringing  words  had  an  electrical 
effect  on  the  drooping,  despairing  man 
about  to  be  condemned.  He  was  instantly 
erect,  renewed  hope  gleaming  suddenly 
in  his  gloomy  eyes.  Astonishment  held 
court  and  spectators  silent  for  a  long 
moment.  Then  lawyers  sprang  to  Mar- 
garet's side,  and,  amid  a  smothered 
rutribl^    of    excited    comm^Qts,    th^    case. 
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was  reopened.  She  was  led  to  the  witness 
stand  and  the  oath  administered.  Very 
simply  her  story  was  told,  the  reason 
for  her  long  silence  being  accepted  without 
question,  so  apparent  were  the  traces  of 
her  recent  illness. 

Her  unshakable  statement  that  the 
accused  was  not,  could  not  be,  the  man 
with  the  scarred,  evil  face  whom  she  saw 
so  plainly  that  terrible  night,  broke  through 
the  net  of  circumstantial  evidence  that 
had  enmeshed  the  prisoner  so  completely. 
Not  a  shred  of  it  held  when  the  strength 
of  the  truth  pressed  upon  it;  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  case  constructed  of  such 
flimsy  material  but  the  memory  of  some 
black  hours  and  a  mystery  for  the  future 
to  solve. 

Margaret  stepped  down  from  the 
witness  stand,  weak  and  shaken  now  that 
the  excitement  was  ebbing.  A  woman, 
young  and  very  beautiful,  who  had  been 
sitting  near  the  prisoner,  came  swiftly 
and  knelt  down  at  her  feet. 

"The  good  God,"  she  said  brokenly, — 
"the  good  God  and  His  Mother — they 
will  not  forget!"  And  she  covered  Mar- 
garet's hands  with  tears  and  kisses.  Then 
other  women  thronged  around  her,  laugh- 
ing and  weeping;  and  one  of  them  thrust 
a  baby  into  her  arms. 

"The  bambino  of  Angelo,"  she  said. 
"You  saved  his  papa." 

Some  little  children  pushed  their  way 
in  to  touch  her  dress  and  smile  up  at  her. 
"The  Proud  Lady,"  they  said  softly, — 
"the  Proud  Lady."  And  she  knew  that 
that  was  what  they  used  to  say  when 
she  passed  them  at  their  play,  but  they 
said   it   differently   now. 

Something  swelled  up  in  her  heart— 
a  great  tenderness,  a  mighty  longing  that 
broke  down  the  barriers  and  swept  the 
old  loneliness  into  oblivion, — that  went 
out  to  embrace  the  lowliest  of  them  in 
a  warm  and  enduring  friendship.  She  saw 
the  hurdy-gurdy  man  smiling  at  her 
ecstatically,  and  smiled  happily  back  at 
him.  The  little,  browu  faced  lemon 
peddler  waved  a  vivid-hu^,d  handkerchief, 


and  the  fruit  vender  cheered  unabashed. 
Over  all  glowed  the  warm,  worshipping 
gratitude  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
brought  back  life  and  hope, — to  whose 
aid  she  had  come  like  some  kind  angel 
of  the  beloved  Christ,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten him  in  his  bitter  trial. 

The  Judge's  voice  was  husky  and  there 
was  suspicious  moisture  in  his  eyes  when 
he  arose  to  ask  for  silence,  that  the 
formalities  of  freeing  the  prisoner  might 
proceed.  He,  too,  was  grateful  to  the 
woman  who  had  come  to  Angelo's  aid; 
for  he  had  found  it  hard  to  believe  him 
guilty. 

Frantic  telephone  messages  from  home 
sent  the  frightened  John  in  search  of  the 
missing  Margaret.  It  was  the  startling 
announcement  of  a  loudly  cried  ' '  Extra ' ' 
that  gave  him  a  clue.  Something  told 
him  that  from  that  scene  in  the  court 
she  would  go  straight  to  the  place  she 
loved,  in  spite  of  everything.  He  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  radiantly  smiling 
sister,  who  looked  none  the  worse  for 
her  trying  day. 

"Yes,  I'll  go  home  with  you,  John," 
she  said  in  answer  to  his  anxious  demand, 
"if  only  to  prove  to  Sarah  that  I  am 
still  alive.  I  am  conscience-stricken  at 
the  anxiety  I  must  have  caused  her. 
But  I  had  to  help  that  poor  fellow,  and 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Oh, 
yes,  I'll  go  with  you  now!  But  I'm 
coming  back  here, — back  to  my  own  place 
to-morrow." 

"But  I  thought  this  terrible  thing — 
and  your  illness  —  would  teach  you  a 
lesson,  Margaret.  I  can't  let  you  stay 
here.  It  is  not  safe.  You  must  be  with  us 
or  near  us,  where  we  can  look  after  you, 
I  should  think  you'd  see  this  yourself." 

"But  I  shall  not  be  alone,  John, — ^ 
never  alone  any  more.  I  shall  have  the 
little  children  in,  —  all  the  dear  little 
children ;  and  their  mothers  and  their  big 
sisters,  too,  perhaps.  It  came  to  me 
to-day,  there  in  that  court  room,  how  I 
can  help  them,  and  they  can  help  me. 
I  wUl  try  to  ^how  them  how  to  b?  better 
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Catholics  and  good  Americans.  Some  of 
them  are  poor,  John,  and  so  they  are 
tempted  away  from  their  own  Church 
for  the  sake  of  food  and  clothing.  Why 
shouldn't  I  try  to  give  them  what  they 
need  in  a  worldly  way,  and  keep  them 
safe  where  their  hearts  and  their  hopes 
are  at  the  same  time?  Here,  where  our 
mother  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  will 
it  not  be  sweet  for  them  to  find  warmth 
and  food  and  all  that  I  can  give  them 
of  life's  refinements?  And  who  knows 
but  that  some  of  you,  and  our  old  friends, 
too,  may  be  disposed  to  help  me  out? 
And  this  cure  for  my  lonesomeness  may 
develop  into  something  that  will  advance 
in  this  little  corner  the  greater  glory  of 
God." 

John  grew  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  himself, 
for  it  was  many  a  day  since  he  had  seen 
Margaret  look  really  happy.  After  a  while 
the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well 
as  the  nephews  and  nieces,  caught  the 
fever  and  were  eager  to  help  to  put  the 
plan  into  execution. 

So  in  course  of  time  the  old  home 
became  a  neighborhood  house;  and  sweet 
young  girls  and  wise  matrons  came  to 
assist  the  busy,  happy  head  of  it  to 
entertain  and  care  for  the  small,  dark- 
eyed  guests,  whose  shyness  soon  wore  off. 
They  learned  so  many  things  at  the  house 
of  their  "Proud  Lady," — to  keep  clean,  to 
sew,  to  cook,  to  care  for  the  still  smaller 
babies,  to  pray.  And  the  mothers  and 
the  big  sisters  came, — out  of  curiosity  at 
first,  or  to  please  the  little  ones,  but- after 
that  because  they  found  so  much  that 
helped  them  in  their  daily  lives.  They 
grew  to  love  very  dearly  the  good  woman 
who  took  such  an  interest  in  their  welfare, 
never  dreaming  how  much  they  had  done 
for  her, — the  ache  they  had  soothed  in 
her  lonely  heart. 


Practical  Points  of  Religion. 


What  we  do  upon  some  great  occasion 
will  probably  depend  upon  what  we 
already  are;  and  what  we  are  will  be 
the  result  of  previous  years  of  self- 
discipline. — Liddpn, 


I. — On  Keeping  Resolutions. 

'  /  I  T  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 

/a~\  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of 
/  /  I  making  one  or  more  good  reso- 
-*  *  lutions.  Looking  back  upon  the 
year  thaf  is  past,  and  the  resolutions 
we  made  at  its  commencement,  what  has 
been  their  result?  How  different  would 
our  lives  have  been  had  we  kept  these 
resolutions,  or  those  which  we  formed  so 
earnestly  and  so  sincerely  at  such  times 
as  a  mission,  or  when  we  made  a  retreat 
or  a  general  confession!  We  know  to  our 
sorrow  what  has  been  too  often  the  out- 
come. Our  resolutions  have  lasted  perhaps 
a  week  or  a  month,  or  perhaps  a  little 
longer,  and  then  they  have  faded  away 
from  our  minds  and  fallen  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things. 

This  is  our  own  fault;  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  old  saw  about  resolutions  being  like 
pie  crust,  "made  to  be  broken,"  would  be 
a  fallacy  were  it  not  satirical.  Resolutions 
are  made  to  be  kept,  or  they  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  resolutions  at  all. 
Let  us  consider  some  means  by  which  we 
can  make  good  resolutions  last. 

First,  we  should  take  our  resolutions 
very  seriously  at  the  beginning.  They 
should  be  made  only  after  self-examination 
and  prayer  for  light.  We  make  them  in 
God's  presence;  they  are  really  promises 
to  Him, — promises  that  we  make  because 
we  recognize  that  He  has  the  right  to 
ask  our  whole-hearted  service,  and  that, 
so  far,  we  have  failed  in  many  ways  to 
give  it  to  Him.  There  are  too  many 
people  who  make  resolutions  in  a  hasty, 
thoughtless  manner.  They  do  not  trouble 
to  find  out  what  is  really  wrong  in  their 
lives,  nor  what  is  the  most  important  point 
to  fix  upon.  They  do  not  "put  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree"  by  attacking  that 
sin  or  bad  habit  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  their  failure.  Thought  and  prayer 
and  seriousness  must  be  the  foundations 
of  any  resolution  that  is  to  endure.  ^ 
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Next,  our  resolutions  must  be  definite: 
they  are  often  vague.  We  say,  "I  will 
do  better,"  but  we  do  not  settle  upon 
any  particular  point  in  which  we  intend 
to  improve.  It  is  here  that  the  need  of 
self-examination  comes  in.  Unless  we  look 
into  ourselves  and  take  a  view^  of  our 
life  as  it  is  now;  unless  we  ask  ourselves 
what  are  our  chief  faults,  what  it  is  that 
drags  us  back,  what  is  al:  the  root  of 
most  of  our  sins  and  failures  and  mis- 
takes, we  are  not  likely  to  hit  upon  the 
thing  that  most  requires  attention.  A 
person  resolves,  perhaps,  to  be  regular 
in  saying  morning  prayers.  The  reason 
those  prayers  do  not  get  said  is  a  long- 
standing slothful  habit  of  lying  in  bed 
till  the  last  minute.  In  this  case  the 
slothful  habit  is  the  right  subject  for  a 
firm  and  uncompromising  resolution. 

Again,  it  is  better  to  make  one  or  two 
definite,  practical  resolutions, — it  is  better 
to  determine  to  overcome  one  or  two 
known  faults,  and  to  acquire  the  one  or 
two  opposite  virtues,  than  to  resolve  upon 
many  things  at  once.  A  spiritual  writer 
has  said  that  if  we  overcame  one  fault 
and  acquired  oiie  Christian  virtue  every 
year,  we  should  be  saints  by  the  time  we 
came  to  die.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  by 
confining  our  attention  in  this  way  to  a 
few  points  that  other  things  will  suifer. 
No:  we  shall  improve  all  round  by  our 
determined  efforts  to  keep  the  few  reso- 
lutions we  have  made. 

Now  comes  an  important  and  very 
practical  question:  "How  shall  I  know 
what  points  to  fix  upon,  what  resolutions 
to  make?"  We  Catholics  have  here  a 
great  advantage,  if  only  we  would  make 
use  of  it.  We  have  the  vSacrament  of 
Penance,  which  Christ  instituted  not 
only  as  a  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness 
for  sin,  but  also  as  the  great  means  of 
amendment  and  of  perseverance.  All  who 
are  really  in  earnest  about  serving  God 
choose  a  confessor  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  and  keep  to  him.  In  this  way 
he  comes  to  know  one's  conscience,  and 
can  guide  one  in  this  irnportant  matter. 


Ask  his  advice;  answer  very  sincerely  any 
questions  he  may  put;  try  to  open  the 
depths  of  your  soul  to  him.  But  come 
to  him  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  a 
good  examination  of  conscience.  '  He 
can  not  read  your  soul:  he  depends  upon 
your  sincere  and  humble  avowals  for  the 
information  that  is  necessary  for  him  if 
he  is  to  direct  you  aright.  You  must  be 
ready  to  tell  him  how  you  stand ;  you  must 
help  him  to  help  you.  Then  you  can  be 
confident  that  God's  Holy  Spirit  will 
enlighten  both  your  confessor  and  yourself. 

In  the  preliminary  examinatio;i  of 
conscience  that  should  precede  this  con- 
sultation with  the  confessor,  the  following 
points  are  worthy  of  note.  There  must 
always  be  a  firm  general  resolution  to 
avoid  all  mortal  sin  at  any  cost.  There 
may  be  one  or  more  mortal  sins  to  which 
a  person  is  tempted,  and  into  which  he 
falls  more  or  less  frequently.  There  must 
be  a  fixed  resolution  to  avoid  those  sins 
in  particular.  But  there  are  nearly  always 
certain  negligences,  certain  indulgences, 
certain  venial  sins  which  lead  to  the 
mortal  sins  in  question.  It  is  about  these 
latter  that  special,  definite,  practical 
resolutions  m'ust  be  made.  For  instance, 
certain  sins  of  sensuality  can  frequently 
be  traced  to  sloth,  to  love  of  ease  and 
comfort,  to  over-indulgence  in  eating 
and  drinking,  to  want  of  custody  of  the 
eyes,  to  curiosity,  to  neglect  of  prayer, 
especially,  to  going  into  the  direct  occasion 
of  sin.  Frequently  what  is  wanting  is  the 
courage  to  resist  promptly  at  the  very 
beginning  of  temptation.  It  is  about  one 
or  more  of  these  causes  or  occasions  of  sin, 
which  are  themselves  generally  at  least 
venially  sinful,  that  definite  and  practical 
measures  should  be  determined  upon. 

Our  resolutions  being  made,  the  further 
and  highly  important  question  arises: 
"How  shall  we  keep  them?"  Now,  there 
are  three  things  which,  faithfully  carried 
out,  will  ensure,  not  indeed  instant  success, 
but  a  gradual  advance,  which  will  arrive 
at  success  in  time.  These  are,  first,  the 
sincere  renewal   of  our  resolutions  every 
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morning,  in  God's  presence;  secondly,  a 
nightly  examination  as  to  how  we  have 
succeeded;  and,  if  we  have  failed,  why 
we  have  failed;  thirdly,  the  excellent 
practice  of  giving  to  our  confessor,  at  the 
time  of  our  regular  confession,  an  account 
of  our  progress  in  the  particular  points 
we  have  selected  under  his  guidance. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should 
make  our  good  resolutions  the  subject  of 
daily  and  earnest  prayer  to  God,  upon 
whom  success  in  our  efforts  depends;  and 
we  must  really  desire  what  we  pray  for. 
To  pray  for  a  virtue  and  not  to  desire 
it,  or  make  any  effort  to  acquire  it,  comes 
perilously  near  to  mocking  God.  The 
rooting  out  of  our  faults  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  virtue  must  be  the  object  of  real 
and  earnest  solicitude  to  us.  This  desire 
itself  should  be  the  object  of  prayer,  and 
should  be  cultivated  by  meditation  on 
the  evil  of  sin  and  the  supreme  advan- 
tage of  virtuous  habits. 

Further,  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
not  only  to  the  negative  aspect  of  this 
matter  of  good  resolutions — not  only  to 
the  avoidance  of  this  or  that  fault  or 
sin,  —  but  to  the  positive  cultivation  of 
the  good  qualities  that  are*  the  contrary 
of  the  bad  habits  we  are  combating.  To 
take  an  instance.  One  has  resolved,  let 
us  say,  to  combat  a  habit  of  harshness 
and  uncharitableness.  One  must  do  this 
not  merely  by  the  bare  avoidance  of 
unkind  words  and  acts,  but  ))y  taking 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  a  kind 
word  and  of  doing  a  charitable  action.  It 
is  an  excellent  practice  to  make  a  point  of 
accomplishing  every  day  a  certain  number 
of  acts  contrary  to  the  fault  which  we  are 
striving  to  root  out;  beginning  with  a 
few — say  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day, — and  increasing 
the  number  gradually  till  a  good  habit  is 
completely  formed. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we 
need  not  go  outside  our  daily  lives  and 
daily  duties  to  find  abundant  material  for 
good  resolves.  It  is  by  the  perfect  per- 
formance, for  God's  sake,  of  our  ordinary 


duties,  not  by  seeking  to  do  heroic  deeds 
or  to  accomplish  brilliant  actions,  that  we 
shall,  become  holy.  This  faithfulness  in 
ordinary  actions  was  the  foundation,  and 
the  indispensable  foundation,  of  the  ex- 
alted holiness  of  the  saints  themselves; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  we  can  imitate  them. 
So  doing,  we  may  confidently  hope  to 
hear  the  sweet  commendation  of  Our 
Lord  and  Master:  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.  Because  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
set  thee  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


The  Bells  of  San  Gabriel. 


^^^F  the  twenty-one  missions  dotting 
J^vijt  El  Camino  Real,  or  the  Royal 
*^^  Road,  from  San  Diego,  in  Southern 
California,  to  San  Francisco  vSolano,  seven 
hundred  miles  northward,  San  Gabriel 
Mission  is  the  one  best  known  to  tourists 
because  of  its  great  interest,  both  historic 
and  romantic.  Its  favorable  location  in 
the  fertile  San  Gabriel  Valley  gave  it  a 
prestige  and  prosperity  that  caused  it  to 
be  known  in  its  early  days  as  "The 
Pride  of  the  Missions."  The  building 
possesses  many  interesting  features,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  being  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  bells,  each  having  an  arch 
of  its  own.  Originally  there  were  six  of 
these  bells;  now  two  of  the  arches  are 
sadly  empty.  About  the  casting  of  these 
old  Spanish  bells  a  charming  legend  is 
related. 

Among  those  who  came  over  from 
Spain  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
try  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  new  country, 
was  one  Don  Rafael,  a  soldier  of  noble 
birth  and  great  wealth,  betrothed  to  a 
maiden  by  name  Augustias.  This  soldier-, 
lover  fell  in  battle  with  the  Indians  soon 
after  reaching  San  Gabriel.  When  news 
of  his  death  was  brought  back  to  Spain, 
Augustias  was  prostrated  with  grief;  and, 
although  able,  after  some  time,  to  rally 
from    the    first    shock,   she  felt   that    she 
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could  not  live  on,  as  her  heart  was  broken. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  sorrowfully  gazing 
at  a  golden  cross  given  to  her  by  her 
lover,  and  turning  her  betrothal  ring  on 
her  wasted  finger,  she  was  told  that  a 
chime  of  bells  was  about  to  be  cast  for 
the  newly-founded  Mission  of  San  Gabriel 
in  distant  California.  Rising  hastily,  she 
repaired  to  the  place.  A  throng  of  people, 
"both  noble  and  lowly  born,"  had  already 
gathered  there  eagerly  awaiting  the 
moment  when  the  molten  mass  should 
be  poured  into  the  molds. 

Passing  through  the  parting  crowd, 
Augustias  dropped  her  golden  cross  and 
ring  into  the  crucible,  saying  to  herself 
as  she  did  so:  "It  may  be  that  when 
the  bells  ring  out  the  Angelus  for  the 
first  time  above  his  far-off  grave,  his 
dust  will  hear  it,  and  his  heart  will  know- 
that  I  was  faithful  to  the  end."  The 
legend  tells  us  that  her  example  fired 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  cast 
in  their  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  their 
most  treasured  heirlooms,  for  the  making 
of  the  mission  bells,  which  delighted  all 
who  heard  their  first  tones. 

Soon  the  bells  were  sent  across  the 
waters,  and  the  pious  donors  impatiently 
awaited  news  of  their  safe  arrival  in 
California.  Ere  long  word  was  brought 
back  that  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Augustias  passed  away  "the  bells  were 
baptized  and  their  consecrated  tongues 
for  the  first  time  pealed  forth  the  Angelus 
from  the  campanile  of  San  Gabriel,  the 
resting-place  of  Don  Rafael."  "What 
wonder  that  their  voices  are  so  sweet," 
exclaimed  the  listeners,  "since  they  are 
sanctified  by  love  and  faith!" 


A  Communistic  Failure. 


What  a  life!  We  serve  God  by  fits  and 
starts;  we  have  cold  fits  and  hot  fits,  like 
those  that  are  struck  by  fever;  sometimes 
we  are  in  earnest,  sometimes  we  give 
up;  we  are  carried  away  by  gusts  of 
tem.ptation;  a  frown  of  the  world  will 
kill  off  all  our  good  resolutions.  Such  is 
our  life  —  perpetually  tossed  to  and  fro 
like  waves  of  the  sea. — Manning.- 


THE  only  Communism  that  has  ever 
justified  itself  by  results  is  that  species 
embodied  in  the  religious  Orders,  or 
Congregations,  of  the  Church.  All  other 
forms  —  Fourier  phalanxes.  Brook  Farm 
experiments,  Oneida  communities,  New 
Harmony  settlements,  etc.  —  have  inva- 
riably come  to  naught.  The  latest  failure 
of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  colony  of 
Krinitza,  on  the  Black  Sea,  —  a  com- 
munity formed  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  social 
welfare  on  the  basis  of  Marxian  com- 
munism. Like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this 
organization  ,  has  now  disbanded;  and 
the  Radical  political  economist,  Tugan- 
Baranowski,  frankly  admits  the  failure, 
declaring : 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  communities  on 
the  basis  of  community  of  property,  means 
of  production  and  labor.  .  .  .  From  egotistical 
motives,  most  people  joined  the  sect  in  order 
to  find  freedom,  which  developed  into  quarrels 
and  dissensions.  The  weak  were  dissatisfied 
that  the  stronger  lived  more  happily  and  had 
more  influence  in  the  common  deliberations.  . .  . 
Apart  from  intellectual  stagnation  and  eternal 
difficulties  about  the  rank  of  those  who  would 
be  equal,  nothing  resulted  therefrom. 

The  failure  of  this  Socialistic  commu- 
nity recalls  the  words  of  so  thorough  a 
Socialist  as  Moses  Baritz  in  denunciation 
of  those  of  his  party  who  minimize  —  or 
seek  to  minimize — the  antagonism  between 
vSocialism  and  Religion.  As  opposed  to 
the  milk-and-water  handling  of  the  relig- 
ious question  by  Mr.  Hillquit  in  Every- 
body s  Magazine,  these  words  of  Mr.  Baritz 
are  illuminating: 

Marx  and  Kngels  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
scientific  propaganda;  they  were  under  no 
misapprehension  as  to  what  was  necessary  to 
convert  the  working  class.  They  proved 
Socialism  and  its  propaganda  to  be  impregnable 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  science. 
The  historical  materialism  that  they  so  well 
propounded  is  in  absolute  antagonism  to  all 
religions. 

The    acceptance    of    the    Socialist    philosophy 
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means  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  As  soon 
as  a  man  understands  the  scientific  basis 
of  Socialism,  he  throws  overboard  the  whole 
nonsense  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  all  the  other  primitive 
and  absurd  views  that  arose  under  a  primitive 
method  of  production. 

Thus  do  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
Socialism  admit  the  complete  failure  of 
their  most  promising  communistic  experi- 
ment and  accentuate  the  natural  antag- 
onism that  exists  between  vSocialism  and 
Christianity. 


The  Octave  of  Prayer. 


THIS  month  will  witness  the  seventh 
yearly  observance  of  the  Octave  of 
Prayer,  originated  by  the  Lamp,  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  Christendom  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  This  Octave, 
or  novena,  begins  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter's  Chair,  January  i8,  and  closes  on 
the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
January  25.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
since  the  inauguration  of  this  pious 
project  there  has  been  a  notable  increase 
in  the  number  of  conversions  in  vari- 
ous English-speaking  countries;  some  of 
them,  like  those  of  the  corporate  bodies 
of  the  members  of  the  Societ}^  of  the 
Atonement  and  the  Anglican  Benedictines 
of  Caldey,  stirring  the  interest  of  the 
entire  religious  world. 

Like  all  great  movements,  the  Octave 
of  Prayer  was  content  with  modest  be- 
ginnings, but  it  now  shows  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  mustard  seed.  Under  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  and  with  the 
approbation  of  numerous  members  of 
the  American  hierarchy,  it  has  a  flour- 
ishing start  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  deserves  to  be  kept  in  every  parish 
church  in  the  world.  There  is  no  set 
form  of  prayers  or  of  devotions  to  be 
observed,  but  a  leaflet  of  appropriate 
exercises  has  been  prepared  by  the  editor 
of  the  Lamp,  and  may  be  had  by  applica- 
tion to  him.  The  Ave  Maria  will  be 
happy  to  render  whatever  service  it  can 
to  so  excellent  a  cause. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  agree  with 
eighteenth-century  Horace  Walpole,  that 
"a  careless  song,  with  a  little  nonsense 
in  it  now  and  then,  does  not  misbecome 
a  monarch,"  and  still  sympathize  with 
President  Wilson's  view  of  the  ultra- 
careless  song  recently  chanted  at  the 
Carabao  dinner  in  Washington.  The 
incongruity  of  the  singing  in  the  presence 
of  Army  and  Navy  officers  has  impressed, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  nine  out  of  the  ten 
readers  of  the  press  reports  of  the  dinner; 
and  there  will  be  many  to  applaud  the 
rather  scathing  rebuke  administered  to 
the  indiscreet  revellers  by  the  justly 
indignant  Chief  Executive.  "I  am  told," 
writes  the  President,  "that  the  songs  and 
other  amusements  of  the  evening  were 
intended  and  regarded  as  'fun.'  What 
are  we  to  think  of  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  who  think 
it  fun  to  bring  their  official  superiors  into 
ridicule,  and  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment which  they  are  sworn  to  serve  with 
unquestioning  loyalty  into  contempt?  If 
this  is  their  idea  of  fun,  what  is  their 
idea  of  duty?  If  they  do  not  hold  their 
loyalty  above  all  silly  effervescences  of 
childish  wit,  what  about  their  profession 
do  they  hold  sacred?" 

The  Carabao  incident  is,  after  all,  only 
another  exemplification  of  the  fact  that 
irreverence  has  always  been,  and  notably 
since  the  publication  of  "The  Innocents 
Abroad,"  the  bane  of  American  wit.  When 
people  are  accustomed  to  hearing  Biblical 
passages  and  personages  exploited  as  the 
legitimate  material  of  the  joker,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  condone,  not  to 
say  enjoy,  contemptuous  treatment  of 
their  country  and  its  rulers. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  celebration  of 
the  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante, 
for  which  preparations  are  already  being 
made,  will  not  be  marred  by  controversies 
as    to    the    great    Florentine's    orthodoxy 
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or  morality.  Of  course  ultra- Protestants 
will  claim,  as  they  did  in  the  case 
of  Savonarola,  that  Dante  was  a  pre- 
Reformation  Protestant,  a  hater  of  Popes, 
etc.  But  all  such  contentions  as  these 
may  be  silenced  by  quoting  the  testimony 
of  England's  great  Dantean  scholar.  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Oxford  University.  He  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  to  consider  the 
poet  as  other  than  a  loyal  Catholic  is 
to  mistake  denunciation  of  abuses  in 
discipline  for  the  impugning  of  dogma. 
As  to  Dante's  private  Hfe,  only  his  worst 
enemies  accused  him  of  immorality.  No 
doubt  he  was  what  the  French  call  a 
difhcult  person-— a  "factious  and  turbulent 
spirit"  according  to  Alban  Butler, —  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  neither  a  heretic 
nor  a  profligate. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  of  the 
impression  made  on  thoughtful  outsiders 
by  the  sight  of  a  typical  Catholic  congre- 
gation attending  Mass.  Here  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  reflections  of  a  recent 
Protestant  visitor  to  St.  Patrick's  Church 
in   Montreal: 

One  thing  above  all  struck  me.  It  always 
comes  to  me  whenever  I  go  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  It  is  the  wonderful  suggestion 
of  unity.  Here,  in  this  large  church,  with  its 
immense  congregation,  you  never  thought  of 
its  individual  members, — you  never  thought, 
indeed,  of  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  of 
forming  one  immense  body,  an  organized  unity, 
dominated  and  welded  into  one  corporate  whole 
by  generations  of  tradition  and^training. 

And  it  is  often  enough  the  persuasive, 
though  scarcely  recognized,  force  of  this 
unity  that  draws  the  reflecting  non- 
Catholic  on  from  curious  attendance  at 
external  services  to  inner  conviction  of 
the  Church's  truth. 

There  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
the  recently  published  record  of  Capt. 
Scott's  ill-starred  expedition  to  the  Far 
South,  even  by  those  who  have  little 
interest  in  Polar  discovery  and  no  desire 
to  visit  the  icebound  regions  of  which 
they   hear   so   much.     The   struggles   and 


self-sacrifice  of  Capt.  Scott  and  his  noble 
little  band  as  they  fought  their  way  across 
the  most  desolate  region  of  the  earth  are 
but  faintly  reproduced  in  the  few  notes 
jotted  down  by  the  brave  leader  at  the 
close  of  each  weary  day.  But  what 
admirable  patience  and  perseverance 
against  fearful  odds  are  shown  in  these 
journals!  And  it  was  not  merely  for  the 
world's  applause  that  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  dangers  were  so  freely  borne. 
In  a  home  letter  written  just  before 
starting  for  the  Pole,  where,  as  he  expected, 
he  found  himself  forestalled  by  Amundsen, 
Capt.  Scott  says: 

I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  Amundsen's 
chances.  If  he  gets  to  the  Pole,  it  must  be 
before  we  do,  as  he  is  bound  to  travel  fast  with 
dogs,  and  pretty  certain  to  start  early.  On 
this  account  I  decided  at  a  very  early  date 
to  act  exactly  as  I  should  have  done  had  he 
not  existed.  Any  attempt  to  race  must  have 
wrecked    my    plan,    besides    which    it    doesn't 

appear  the  sort  of  thing  one  is  out  for After 

all,  it  is  the  work  that  counts,  not  the  applause 
that  follows. 

An  anonymous  article  in  the  December 
Fortnightly  Review,  "The  Great  Problem," 
is  a  rather  interesting  dialogue,  in  which 
three  characters  discuss  up-to-date  views 
on  religion.  As  explanatory  of  some  of 
these  views,  we  have  such  unfamiliar 
phrases  as  "the  undenominational  mini- 
mum of  Christianity"  and  "the  democratic 
conception  of  God."  There  is  one  passage 
at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Catholic  readers.  The 
speaker  is  Lewis: 

Take  the  most  dogmatic  form  of  Christianity — 
the  Catholic.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  Jew,  and 
am  far  from  seeing  my  way  to  make  a  profession 
of  Christianity.  But  I  recognize  clearly — as 
what  man  not  blinded  by  irreligious  fanaticism 
must  not?  —  the  transcendent  importance  of 
Catholicism  in  the  lives  of  peoples,  and  above 
all  in  the  education  of  children.  I  have  dwelt 
a  great  deal  in  Catholic  countries,  and  T  have 
been  singularly  struck  by  the  profound  and 
infinitely  wholesome  impression  produced  on 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  by  the  Gospel 
history,  by  the  conception  of  man's  redemption, 
by  the  Mass,  and  by  devotion  to  the  Immaculate 
Mother  of  the  Saviour.   For  one  who  is  without. 
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it  is  the  story  of  a  cruelly  slain  Jew,  concerning 
whom  we  know  very  little;  and  of  a  largely 
mythical  Jewess,  of  whom  we  know  less; 
supplemented  by  a  Eucharistic  rite  of  quite 
extravagant  import.  Very  different  is  it  for 
him  who  is  within.  God  in  human  form  dying 
for  us,  and  communicating  Himself  to  us  under 
sacramental  veils — a  transcendent  ideal  of  self- 
devotion,  living,  attracting,  compelling;  and  the 
Mother  of  the  Divine  Victim,  "our  tainted 
nature's  solitary  boast,"  showing  herself  our 
mother,  our  advocate,  and  helper.  They  are 
the  expression  of  great  and  wholly  beneficent 
ideas;  and  I,  although  one  of  those  without, 
will  not  call  them  illusions. 

One  can  readily  pardon  such  expres- 
sions as  "a  rite  of  quite  extravagant 
import"  in  a  writer  who  is  patently 
capable  of  understanding  the  Catholic 
viewpoint,  and  is  apparently  not  very 
antagonistic  thereto. 


The  picture  of  the  Divine  Infant 
forming  the  frontispiece  of  the  present 
number  ©f  The  Ave;  Maria  is  from  a 
photograph  of  the  statue  upon  which, 
for  so  many  years  of  her  suffering  life, 
the  gaze  of  the  saintly  Sister  Maria 
Benedetta  was  fixed.  The  story  of  this 
famous  nun,  so  greatly  revered  during 
her  lifetime,  and  whose  power  with  God 
has  been  attested  by  so  many  marvels 
since  her  death,  is  too  famiUar  to  need 
retelling.  The  httle  cell  in  the  convent 
at  Viterbo  where  for  decades  of  years 
Pain  held  her  an  immovable  prisoner, 
and  where,  by  her  perfect  patience  and 
resignation,  combined  with  unceasing 
prayer,  she  rose  to  such  heights  of  sanc- 
tity, has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
There,  on  a  privileged  altar,  stands  the 
statue  (covered  with  ex-votos)  which  Sister 
Maria  Benedetta  venerated  so  much;  and 
at  its  feet  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
kneel  to  invoke  her  intercession. 


In  a  sermon  on  "Liturgical  Prayer," 
in  the  Catholic  Pulpit  department  of  the 
London  Universe,  the  Rev.  Father  Bede 
Jarre tt,  O.  P.,  makes  the  excellent  point 
that,  while  all  true  prayer  is  a  matter  of 
personal    communing    between    the    soul 


and  God,  nevertheless  the  ideal  prayer  is 
that  which,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  destined  for  all  souls  and  all  times, 
is  enshrined  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 
Father  Jarrett  instances  the  Psalms: 

The  Psalms  were  inspired  by  God  to  last  for 
all  ages.  They  .  .  .  are  for  all  people  and  all 
times.  How  many  a  soul  has  sung  the  Miserere 
and  felt  that  it  was  voicing  not  simply  the 
voice  of  its  author,  but  its  very  own!  It  is 
because  it  is  tinged  and  touched  by  the  infinity 
of  God.  It  is  like  the  manna,  in  which  everj' 
one  found  the  realization  of  what  was  his  chief 
pleasure.  So  also  with  the  Psalms.  How  many 
of  the  saints  of  God  have  died  with  the  words 
of  the  Psalms  on  their  lips,  "Into  Thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit"!  It  is  the 
universal  language  of  the  human  heart.  Night 
by  night  the  priests  say  it  in  their  Ofiice.  Nuns 
the  world  over,  who  have  made  the  Breviary 
and  Liturgy  the  prayer  of  their  own  heart, 
make  that  solemn  commendation  of  their  souls 
to  God.  Though  it  is  the  prayer  of  a  King 
long  dead,  it  is  the  ceaseless  prayer  of  the 
human  heart. 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  the  Italian  edu- 
cator who  has  introduced  new  methods  of 
educating  very  young  children,  and  who 
is  being  hailed  by  the  American  press  as 
the  greatest  exponent  of  child  training 
since  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  has  been 
visiting  this  country.  Some  of  her  state- 
ments are  not  so  grateful  to  her  admirers 
as  was  anticipated.  For  instance,  she 
emphatically  declares  that  "the  teaching 
of  sex-hygiene  is  absolutely  useless  with- 
out spiritual  training";  and,  as  nobody 
pretends  that  spiritual  training  is  even 
known  by  name  in  our  public  schools,  her 
condemnation  of  this  latest  fad  in  educa- 
tional circles  is  unmistakable. 


The  more  one  reads  about  the  aims 
and  the  actual  achievements  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild  of  England,  the  more 
one  admires  the  energy  of  its  directors 
and  the  earnestness  of  its  members.  In 
the  Catholic  Times  of  a  recent  date,  Father 
Thomas  Wright  gives  this  interesting  bit 
of  information: 

To  have  discovered  so  many  young  men  and 
women,    as    the    growth    of    the    Guild's    study 
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clubs  shows,  whose  temper  of  mind  and  strength 
of  character  induce  them  to  undergo  the  sacrifice 
involved,  is  undeniably  a  cheerful  augury  for 
the  Church,  as  it  is  to  the  high  merit  of  the 
Catholic  Social  Guild.  Cast  but  a  glance  at 
the  syllabus  drawn  up  for  last  year — its  three 
courses  in  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science. 
Industrial  History,  and  the  social  questions, 
Eugenics  and  Housing, — and  you  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  text-books  and  collateral 
works  constitute  a  small  library,  hardly  to  be 
described  as  light  literature.  Now  turn  your 
gaze  for  a  moment  to  a  splendid  concrete 
example  of  sacrifice.  A  miner  and  two  school- 
masters, neither  leisured  nor  unemployed  you 
note,  undertook  to  read  for  the  recent  examina- 
tion in  all  three  courses;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  three  have  been  successful 
in  each  department,  and  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  win  the  Guild's  certificate. 

Earnest  religiousness  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  any  country 
is  a  guarantee  of  that  country's  progress 
in  all  the  really  important  elements  of 
Christian  civilization. 


As  there  are  spots  on  the  sun  itself — - 
a  Jesuit  astronomer,  by  the  way,  has  just 
discovered  a  new  one, — there  are  presum- 
ably imperfections  in  both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
But,  as  the  writer  on  the  great  solar 
luminary  who  should  confine  his  descrip- 
tion thereof  to  the  spots,  saying  nothing 
of  the  light  and  heat,  would  be  accounted 
a  misguided  critic,  so  should  those  pers6ns 
be  regarded  who  are  unduly  biased  against 
a  society  which,  their  carping  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  is  a  most  worthy 
Catholic  orga.nization.  In  the  hope  that 
it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  certain  ultra- 
critical  individuals,  we  quote  Cardinal 
Gibbons'  latest  pronouncement  as  to  the 
association  in  question: 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  are  a  fact  of 
tremendous  significance  in  the  present  life  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  because  their 
very  large  numbers  and  activity  are  a  sure 
index  of  the  robustness  of  that  life.  They  prove 
beyond  all  cavil  that  the  laity,  the  men  in  par- 
ticular no  less  than  the  women,  are  in  sympa- 
thetic accord  and  virile  co-operation  with  the 
clergy  in  the  common  weal  of  the  Church; 
that   Catholicity   and   American   citizenship   are 


not  antagonistic,  but  in  all  respects  compatible 
and  harmonious;  and,  finally,  that  the  Church 
cheerfully  approves  all  those  societies  in  which 
men  have  in  all  times  joined  for  mutual  assist- 
ance or  social  pleasure,  whensoever  said 
societies  are  constituted  and  act  in  accordance 
with  reason,  faith,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-citizens. 


Of  cognate  interest  is  this  statement 
of  one  of  the  Knights  regarding  the  bogus 
oath  which  his  organization  has  been 
accused  of  taking: 

No  sound-minded  man  can  conceive  of  a 
group  of  American  citizens  taking  an  oath  to 
exterminate  Protestants,  to  slay  women  and 
even  unborn  children.  What  makes  certain 
the  collapse  of  such  slanders  is  not  the  denial 
by  Knights  of  Columbus  that  any  such  promise 
is  made  —  much  less  an  oath  taken,  —  but 
the  official  acts  of  Knights  of  Columbus  who 
.  occupy  public  places  of  trust  and  power.  Gov- 
ernor Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  now  United 
States  Treasurer,  is  a  Knight  of  Columbus; 
so  are  Governor  Dunne,  of  Illinois;  Governor- 
elect  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts;  Governor 
Glynn,  of  New  York;  United  States  Senator 
O'Gorman;  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana;  and 
numerous  representatives,  judges.  State  offi- 
cials,— all  men  of  power  and  position.  No  act 
of  these  men  can  be  interpreted  in  any  way  to 
reveal  them  as  citizens  harboring  deadly  hatred 
toward  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  whole,  the  disgruntled  critics 
should,  we  think,  modify  their  treatment 
of  the  K.  of  C,  becoming  to  their  faults 
a  little  blind,  and  to  their  indisputable 
virtues  more  kind  than  they  have  hitherto 
shown  themselves. 


By  the  death  of  Cardinal  Rampolla, 
following  so  soon  upon  that  of  Cardinal 
Oreglia,  the  Sacred  College  is  reduced 
to  fifty-six'  members  (including  the  Car- 
dinal in  petto),  most  of  whom  were  created 
by  Pius  X.  As  many  as  forty-four  deaths 
of  Cardinals  have  occurred  during  the 
present  pontificate.  The  venerable  Car- 
dinal Oreglia  was  the  last  of  those  created 
by  Pius  IX.  Only  twenty-four  of  the 
sixty-four  Cardinals  living  at  the  time  of 
the   Conclave  which   elected  Pius  X.  now 


re  mam, 


The  Glorious  Birthday. 

BY    C.  I.  PRINGLE. 

"T)0  the  bees  sing  in  their  hives, 
Do  the  oxen  bend  their  knee, 
At  midnight,  mother,  in  Christmas  time. 

As  my  old  nurse  tells  to  me? 
I  should  like  to  hear  them  singing, 
I  should  like  to  see  them  kneel. 
And  think  that  they  have  a  little  share 
In  the  love  and  joy  we  feel." 

'Darling,  I  can  not  say; 

But  the  tale  has  oft  been  told, 
From  some  dim  poetic  legend 

Of  the  reverent  days  of  old. 
And  we  know  that  God's  blest  creatures 

Are  true  to  their  instincts  still, — 
Perhaps  more  true  than  some  of  us. 

In  these  times  when  faith  grows  chill." 
'Mother,   do  little  children 

Who  have  gone  with  God  to  be. 
Remember  the  happy  Christmastide, 

And  love  it  there  as  we? 
Do  they  sing  a  joyous  carol? 

Do  they  twine  them  wreaths   all  fair. 
Keeping  the  Holy  Infant's  feasts 

With  the  gentle  angels  there?" 

Darling,   we   may   not  know. 

God   is  a  God  of  love: 
Most  sure  we  are  that  our  dear  ones  gone 

Have  all  bright  joys  above. 
The  same  glad  singing  angels 

Of  Bethlehem's  midnight  skies 
May  teach  the  Christ-Child's  comrades  there 

Carols  of  Paradise." 

Mother,  is  Christ  the  Lord 

Pleased  when  the  joy  bells  ring 
PVom  roof  and  tower  at  Christmas  time, 

Greeting  the  newborn   King? 
Loves  He  to  hear  those  anthems 

They  sing  up  in  the  choir? 
And  our  hymn,  'What  lovely  Infant,' 

As  we  gath«r  round  the  fire?" 


"He  hears  and  loves  them  all; 

Doubt  not,  sweet  little  child! 
Dear  must   the   Christmas  be   to   Christ, 

And  dear  to   His   Mother  mild. 
Oh,  bless  the  glorious  Birthday 

When,  born  of  lowly  Maid, 
The  gracious  Babe  of  Bethlehem 

Was  in  a  manger  laid!" 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.    WAGGAMAN. 


I. — A  New.  Year's  Eve. 
T  had  been  a  green  Christmas. 
Late  roses  had  bloomed  i.i  shel- 
tered gardens,  and  hardy  shrubs 
and  autum.n  flowers  held  their 
own  gaily  in  defiance  of  the  light 
fingers  of  the  frost.  How  Santa  Claus 
and  his  reindeer  had  effected  an  entrance 
into  their  homes  had  puzzled  many  curly- 
headed  dreamers  all  through  Chfistmas 
week. 

But  to-day  the  skies  had  darkened, 
the  air  had  chilled;  the^Old  Year,  that  had 
borne  himself  so  blithely  and  bravely  to 
the  last,  was  going  out  in  a  wild,  wintry 
storm.  Tree  and  shrub  and  lingering 
blossom  had  shivered  into  white  silence; 
the  bronze  heroes  that  guard  the  parks 
of  the  Capitol  city  stood  muffled  and 
capped  in  snow;  while  General  Jack 
Frost  was  riding  triumphantly  on  the 
wind  that  swept  down  the  wide  stretches 
of  the  stately  avenues,  icy  and  pitiless 
in  its  conquering  strength. 

Senator  Benjamin  Barling,  known  famil- 
iarly to  his  colleagues  and  constituents 
as  "Big  Ben,'*  drew  up  the  collar  of  his 
great-coat,  donned  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  as  he  emerged  from  the  summer 
heat  of  his  splendid  home  into  the  biting 
air;   feeling,  as   big,    warm,    well-fed   men 
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feel,  that  the  nip  and  tuck  of  the  frost 
was  rather  a  pleasant  change. 

Big  Ben  came  from  mountain  wilds, 
where  "General  Jack"  held  the  white- 
capped  heights  from  Thanksgiving  until 
nearly  May;  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
half-forgotten  thrill  in  his  veins  as  he 
met  the  full  sweep  of  the  wintry  blast. 
For  a  moment  he  did  not  hear  a  clear 
young  voice  at  his  side. 

"Shovel  your  snow,  Mister?"  it  piped 
eagerly.  "Shovel  it  clear  round  the 
corner  for  a  quarter.  You  couldn't  get 
it  done  no  cheaper  than  that.  Please, 
Mister,  I  do  want  a  quarter  so  bad!" 

The  Senator  was  roused.  Buried  as  his 
ears  were  in  the  depths  of  his  coat  collar, 
the  last  words  reached  them;  for  there 
had  been  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  when 
he  had  needed  a  quarter  himself.  With  the 
memory  of  those  long-past  days  waking 
a  sleeping  chord  in  his  heart,  he  looked 
down'  on  the  speaker  trudging  eagerly  at 
his  side. 

A  boy  not  more  than  twelve  years  old — 
just  the  age  when  quarters,  nay,  even 
nickels — had  been  scarcer  with  "Big  Ben" 
than  ten  thousand  dollar  bonds  were  now; 
a  pale,  pinched  boy,  in  a  patched  jacket, 
very  old  and  thin  for  this  snapping 
weather,  and  a  torn  hat  drawn  down  over 
a  mop  of  yellow  curling  hair.  But  the 
blue  eyes  that  were  lifted  to  the  Senator's 
face  had  a  light  in  them  that  defied  cold 
and  storm;  and,  with  another  flash  of 
remembrance  from  the  long  ago,  the  great 
man  paused. 

"Too  big  a  job  for  you,  my  boy," 
said  Big  Ben,  glancing  around  the  wide 
sweep  of  his  corner  pavement.  "You  can't 
manage   it." 

"Oh,  can't  I,  though?"  was  the  cheery 
answer.  "Just  try  me!  The  other  fellows 
run  me  off  everywhere  else,  and  they  said 
there  was  no  use  in  coming  up  here: 
you  big-bugs  kept  men  to  do  your  shovel- 
ling, and  I  hadn't  any  chance.  But  after 
I  made  this  here  shovel  out  of  a  barrel 
head  and  a  broomstick,  I  wasn't  going 
to  give  up  without  a  try." 


And  again  the  light  in  the  blue  eyes 
pierced  into  the  gloom  of  the  past,  and 
Big  Ben  winced   at  the  gleam, 

"My  man  attends  to  the  snow,  as  the 
boys  told  you,"  he  answered.  But"  (he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket)  "here's 
the  quarter  for  you,   anyhow." 

"No,"  was  the  unexpected  reply, — "no, 
siree!  I'm  not  a-begging  for  the  money, 
Mister:  I'm  a -earning  it.  But  it's  a 
hustle  this  evening.  All  the  fellows  are 
out  cleaning  snow;  and  some  that  don't 
need  money  neither,  just  making  it  for 
movies  and  cigarettes." 

The  small  speaker  shouldered  his 
"shovel"  with  a  sigh  at  this  early  com- 
petition of  a  soulless  world. 

"I  suppose  they're  all  big-bugs  round 
here?"  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  the 
stately  mansions  around. 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  the  Senator; 
"but  not  too  big  to  give  a  plucky  chap 
like  you  a  chance.  Go  ahead  and  shovel. 
But  it's  no  quarter  job.  It's  worth  a 
dollar,   if  it's  worth  a  dime." 

"A  dollar!"  echoed  the  boy,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,"  v/as  the  answer;  and  the  speaker 
turned  toward  the  colored  man,  who  had 
just  stepped  out  of  the  basement  door, 
armed  with  broom  and  shovel.  "You 
can  go  back,  James;  I've  given  the  job 
out." 

"Not — not  to  this  kid,  sir?"  said  the 
man,  staring.  "He'll  never  do  it:  he 
can't,  sir!" 

"Maybe  not,"  was  the  reply.  "Still, 
he  will  do  more  than  you  or  I  often  do — 
his  best;  so  let  him  try.  What's  your 
name,  sonny?" 

"Jack,"  was  the  brisk  answer, — "Jack 
Brent.  'Jumping  Jack,'  the  fellows  call 
me,  because  I  am  so  little  and  quick. 
And  I'll  jump  this  job  right  for  you,  sure. 
Oh,  you  needn't  grin,  you  mud-face!" 
(jack  flung  a  defiant  glance  at  the  snicker- 
ing James.)    "You'll  see." 

"Take  your  time,"  said  the  Senator, 
good-humoredly,  as  Jack  made  a  first 
sweep  with  his  barrel-head  shovel.  "It's 
a  big  job,  as  I  said.    And  as  you  may  be 
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done  before  I  get  back,  here's  your  dollar 
in  advance." 

"Lord,  sir!"  remonstrated  the  aston- 
ished James. 

"This  happens  to  be  my  business,  not 
yours,  my  man,"  said  the  Senator  curtly, 
as  he  slipped  the  crisp  bank  bill  into  the 
boy's  hand.  "Go  to  work,  my  lad,  and 
do  your  best." 

"Thank  you,  sir!  I  will,"  answered 
Jack,  cheerily. 

And  the  great  man  went  on  his  way, 
visions  of  that  far-ofT  past  still  floating 
in  his  memory;  for  Big  Ben,  too,  had 
once  worn  a  patched  jacket  and  rimless 
hat;  and  shivered,  half-clad  and  hungry, 
before  the  winter's  storm.  Now,  now  he 
had  but  to  touch  bell  or  button  and  all 
that  he  could  ask — all  that  earth  could 
give  —  was  at  his  command.  He  was 
up,  up  on  dazzling  heights  he  had  never 
hoped  to  reach,  holding  powder  and  wealth 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  But, 
striding  on  through  the  wintry  street 
to-night,  Big  Ben  was  dully  conscious 
that  much  of  what  was  precious  had 
been  flung  away  in  his  climb. 

"How  that  little  chap's  eyes  shone! 
What  grit  there  was  in  his  voice!  I'd  like 
to  start  again,  fresh  and  fair  and  square 
as  that  little  snow-shoveller  to-night." 

Meantime  the  little  "shoveller"  was 
wielding  his  barrel-head  and  broomstick 
bravely,  his  heart  bounding  under  his 
patched  jacket  in  spite  of  the  nipping 
wind  that  pinched  his  nose  and  ears  and 
numbed  the  sturdy  hands  that  kept 
steadily  to  their  work. 

A  dollar  in  his  pocket, — a  whole  dollar! 
Never  before  in  his  dozen  years  of 
life  had  Jack  called  a  dollar  his  own. 
And,  "gee,  jiminy,"  what  that  dollar 
meant!  Tea  for  Aunt  Betty,  —  strong, 
real  tea:  the  old  Canton  teapot  had  held 
little  more  than  hot  water  this  last  week; 
flour, — the  small  bag  that  had  stretched 
into  so  many  pans  of  crisp  biscuit  was 
empty  now,  as  Jack  sadly  knew;  meal, 
sugar;  even  a  paper  of  tobacco  for  Uncle 
Rick's    pipe.      Only    last    night    he    had 


shaken  out  his  old  leathern  pouch  and 
murmured  with  a  sigh  that  he  had  been 
"smoking  too  much."  Ah!  there  was 
scant  picking  of  all  kind  in  that  tumbling 
old  house  down  by  the  river,  —  the  old 
house  that  bad  boys  would  have  torn  to 
pieces  but  for  Uncle  Rick  and  his  shot- 
gun that  took  care  of  it  free  of  rent. 

Here  Jack's  thoughts  and  shovel  both 
had  to  stop  a  moment,  for  his  hands  and 
feet  were  getting  numb.  He  was  not  half 
across  the  pavement  yet,  and  the  snow 
was  hardening  rapidly  under  the  icy 
breath  of  the  frost. 

As  he  stood,  stamping  his  feet  and 
blowing  his  stiffening  fingers,  a  window  in 
the  great  house  behind  him  was  opened. 

"Little  boy,"  called  a  sweet,  young 
voice,  "you  must  be  dreadful  cold.  Come 
in  and  get  warm." 

Jack  looked  up.  From  the  window  above 
him  peeped  a  little  girl, — such  a  very 
pretty  little  girl!  As  she  looked  down 
upon  him  between  the  parted  curtains 
of  lace  and  velvet,  Jack  thought  for  a 
bewildered  moment  that  one  of  the 
Christmas  angels  he  had  seen  poised  over 
the  Crib  had  surely  taken  life  and  voice; 
for  she  was  all  in  white  lacy  stuff,  such 
as  no  real  little  girls  to  his  knowledge 
wore  in  winter;  and  her  golden  hair  fell 
loose  and  wavy  about  her  shoulders,  half 
veiling  a  tender  little  face  full  of  pity  and 
concern. 

"Come  in,  please,  and  get  warm!"  she 
repeated. 

Then  Jack  roused. 

"Thank  you.  Missy!"  he  answered,  with 
chattering  teeth;  "but — but  I  can't.  Got 
this  job  to  finish  before  dark.  Gentleman 
paid  me  a  dollar  for  it.  When  you're 
earning  a  dollar,  you  —  yoli  can't  stop 
to  get  warm."  And  gripping  his  shovel 
again  he  went  to  work. 

"Poor  boy!  O  Miss  Morris!"  The 
little  girl  turned  from  the  window  to  the 
very  proper  English  governess,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room.  "Look  at  that 
poor  little  boy,  in  a  patched  jacket, 
shovelling    our    snow.     Oh,    please    make 
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him  come  in,  Miss  Morris!    He  must  be 
almost  frozen." 

"My  dear,  my  dear!''  cried  Miss 
Morris,  in  dismay.  "What  are  you  think- 
ing about,  to  stand  by  an  open  window 
on  a  day  Hke  this  ? ' '  And  the  lady  hurriedly 
drew  down  the  sash  and  dropped  the 
heavy  curtains  into  place.  "Come  up 
to  the  sitting-room  fire  at  once;  for  you 
must  be  chilled  to  death,  Jean." 

"Not  a  bit!"  laughed  Jean,  as  the  lady 
put  her  arm  around  her  to  lead  her  away. 
"I  am  not  cold  at  all,  but  that  poor  little 
boy  is.  Oh,  just  let  me  run  to  the  door  and 
call  him  in  and  give  him  something  hot 
to  eat  or  drink!" 

"My  dear,  no,  no!''  was  the  hurried 
answer.  "It  wouldn't  do  at  all.  Bring  in 
a  poor  ragged  street  boy  from  Heaven 
knows  where,  when  your  father  will  not 
allow  you  even  to  ride  on  the  city  cars 
for  fear  of  the  rough  people  you  will 
meet!" 

"Why?"  asked  Jean,  lifting  her  dark- 
fringed  grey  eyes  to  the  lady's  face.  "Dad 
was  once  a  rough,  ragged  boy  himself. 
He  told  me  so  once.  Miss  Morris." 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  was  the  dis- 
maj^ed  reply.  (Miss  Morris  had  been  only 
a  few  months  in  this  new  country,  where 
her  English  notions  of  rank  and  class 
were  receiving  constant  shocks.)  "You 
must  not  speak  of  that  now,  Jean.  Your 
father  is  a  most  distinguished  man, 
my  dear;  and  he  wishes  you  to  grow 
up  into  a  lovely,  distinguished  woman, 
apart  from  all  that  is  rough  or  rude  or 
coarse." 

"I  like  rough  people,"  said  Jean;  and 
Miss  Morris  was  conscious  of  another 
shock  as  Jean  dropped  down  on  a  cushion 
before  the  open  fire.  "I  wish  dad  and  I 
were  rough  people  ourselves." 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  remonstrated  the 
governess. 

'  ''1  do"  said  Jean,  her  soft  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  coals;  "because  they  are  real 
and  true,  and  not  make-believe,  like  people 
are  here.  Marian  Ray  took  me  to  her 
grandmother's    yesterday,    and,    O    Miss 


Morris,  you  can't  think  how  make-believe 
she  was!  Pink  cheeks  and  curly  hair,  and 
not  like  a  grandmother  at  all.  And  dad 
says  I  must  stop  talking  and  thinking 
about  Dutchy  and  one-eyed  Jeff,  and  all 
the  dear  people  I  left  at  Bear  Cap,  and 
be  his  little  lady  now.  I  just-^just  can't, 
Miss  Morris.  If  I  did  I'd  make-believe 
too.  Of  course,  now  that  dear  mamma  has 
gone  to  heaven"  (there  was  a  Httle  break 
in  the  soft  voice),  "I  must  stay  here  and 
keep  house  for  dad;  but  it  doesn't  seem 
like  real  home  at  all. — O  Miss  Morris!" 
Jean  sprang  up  eagerly  at  the  sound  of 
excited  voices  in  the  hall  without,  where 
James'  lofty  tone  blended  with  a  boyish 
treble.  "It's  that  poor,  freezing  boy  that 
I  called  from  the  window  just  now,  and 
James  won't  let  him  in.  But  he  shall, — 
he  shall!" 

And]  suddenly  the  little  lady  darted 
past  her  governess  into  the  wide  hall, 
where  the  great  'front  door  stood  open, 
and  James  was  vainly  striving  to  banish 
the  breathless,  excited  boy  that  blocked 
the  threshold. 

"I  ain't  a-talking  to  you!"  blurted  out 
Jack,  desperately.  "I  ain't  giving  this 
dollar  back  to  a  mud-face  like  you.  Here, 
Missy"  (the  young  voice  took  a  tone  of 
glad  relief  as  the  little  lady  of  the  window 
appeared  on  the  scene),  "you  take  this 
here  dollar  and  give  it  back  to  the 
gentleman  that  lives  here.  Tell  him  I 
broke  my  shovel.  Missy;  and  I  couldn't — 
couldn't"  (there  was  a  quaver  in  the 
brave  young  voice) — "couldn't  finish  that 
snow  to-night.  Here's  the  dollar  he  gave 
me  back." 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Ancient  Shrine  of  Our  Lady. 

The  first  church  in  England  known  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  at  Glastonbury;  it  was  founded  by 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  visited 
Britain  in  63.  The  ruins  of  the  glorious 
abbey  which  existed  at  Glastonbury  in 
early  times  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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The  Gifts  of  the  Magi. 


friE  Gospel  tells  us  that  the  Magi 
who  came  from  the  East  to  Beth- 
lehem when  Our  Lord  was  born 
offered  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  these  same  gifts  are  still  pre- 
sented on  Twelfth  Day  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  St.  James'  Palace.  Formerly 
the  offering  was  made  by  the  sovereign 
in  person,  as  we  read  in  an  account  of 
it  published  more  than  a  century  and 
a  halT  ago.  "His  Majesty  the  Duke  and 
the  Princesses  went  in  state  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  assisted  at  divine  service; 
during  the  Offertory  his  Majesty  advanced 
to  the  altar;  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  kings  of  England,  offered 
three  purses  filled  with  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  in  commemoration  of  the 
presents  made  by  the  Eastern  Magi  as 
on  that  day  at  the  Manifestation." 

Gold  has  usually  been  held  precious 
by  all  peoples,  and  the  appropriateness 
of  offering  it  as  a  gift  is  easily  seen; 
but  the  use  of  frankincense  and  myrrh 
is  now  less  common  and  little  understood. 
The  frankincense  tree  flourished  in  two 
limited  districts  in  a  very  hot  climate  in 
tropical  Arabia  and  East  Africa.  Pliny 
has  a  long  account  of  how  the  incense 
was  procured,  and  shipped  from  Arabia 
to  Italy. 

"The  forest  is  allotted  in  certain  por- 
tions; and  such  is  the  mutual  probity  of 
the  owners  that  it  is  quite  safe  from  all 
depredation.  Indeed,  there  is  no  one 
left  to  watch  the  trees  after  the  incisions 
are  made;  and  yet  no  one  was  ever 
known  to  plunder  his  neighbor.  But  at 
Alexandria,  where  the  incense  is  dressed 
for  sale,  the  workshops  can  never  be 
guarded  with  sufficient  care.  A  seal  is 
even  placed  upon  the  workman's  apron 
and  a  mask  put  upon  his  head,  or  else 
a  net  with  very  close  meshes,  while 
the  men  are  all  stripped  before  leaving 
work." 


In  Suard's  Ufe  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor it  is  related  that  after  this  holy 
King  had  "restored,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  was  so  desirous 
of  rendering  it  almost  unique  in  its 
attractions  that  he  endowed  it  with 
relics  —  in  those  days  beyond  all  price. 
Among  the  things  there  to  be  noted  was 
part  of  the  frankincense  offered  to  Jesus 
by  the  Eastern  Magi." 

Myrrh  is  an  exudation  from  a  tree 
known  to  botanists  as  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
Abyssinia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Exodus  as  an  ingredient  of  the  perfumed 
holy  oil,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  The  tree  spon- 
taneously exudes,  before  the  incisions 
are  made,  a  liquid  which  bears  the  name 
of  stacte,  and  to  which  there  is  no  myrrh 
superior.  It  was  a  common  custom  to 
flavor  wine  with  this  myrrh,  and  Pliny 
says  of  the  ancients  in  his  day  that  such 
wine  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Myrrh  was  also  used  for  embalming  as 
we  learn  from  the  Gospel  narrative  about 
Our  Lord's  burial. 


Arithmetic  in  Dahomey. 


In  Dahomey  values  are  measured  not 
by  dollars  and  cents  but  by  actual  goods, 
five  yards  of  cotton  being  the  equivalent 
of  a  dollar, — or  five  bars  of  soap  or  ten 
china  plates.  The  Dahominians  use  the 
decimal  system  for  counting,  numerating 
on  their  fingers  until  they  reach  a  hun- 
dred, which  they  call  nkama  (pronounced 
nkah-mah),  meaning  "nothing  higher." 


Month  of  the  Holy  Infancy. 


Our  forefathers  in  the  Faith  had  the 
pious  custom  of  kissing  the  ground  now 
and  then  from  Christmas  Day  until  the 
feast  of  the  Purification,  in  honor  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  coming  upon  earth.  They 
called  January  the  Month  of  the  Holy 
Infancy. 
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— A  cheaper  edition  of  the  late  Andrew 
Lang's  book  on  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  now  available. 
It  has  three  important  maps.  Longmans,  Green. 
&   Co.,   publishers. 

— The  steady  sale  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man's books  is  a  gratifying  circumstance. 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  reprinted 
"The   Nerve  of   Foley." 

— "Facsimiles  of  Twelve  Early  English 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,* 
Cambridge,"  edited,  with  transcriptions,  by 
W.  W.  Greg,  is  among  recent  publications  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 

— The  Calendar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for 
19 14,  issued  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  New  York  {Sentinel  Office),  is  now 
ready.  As  to  form,  it  is  a  facsimile  of  the  one 
for  1913.    Price,  30  cts.,  postpaid. 

— A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  "The  Blessed 
Virgin  and  All  the  Company  of  the  Saints," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wirgman,  is  welcome.  It  is 
a  book  of  great  learning  and  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  Anglican  friends  at  this 
time,  when  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  expressing  widely  different  views  on  the 
Invocation  of  Saints. 

— Many  an  unappreciated  poet  will  find 
consolation  in  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's 
preface  to  his  "Collected  Poems."  He  has 
published  five  books  of  poetry,  and  the  total 
sale  of  four  of  them  amounted  to  sixteen  copies. 
Of  the  remaining  volume  he  gives  no  account. 
Yet  Mr.  Hueffer  is  by  no  means  a  merely 
minor  poet.  His  best  work  is  of  high  rank. 
Ours  is  an  athletic  age.  Oliver  Wendell  Kolmes 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  "not  one  versifier 
in  a  hundred  succeeds  in  attracting  more  than 
a  passing  notice." 

— "Famous  Modern  Battles,"  by  A.  Hilliard 
Atteridge  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  Creasy's 
classic,  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World."  Creasy's  volume  ends  with  Waterloo; 
the  present  work  begins  with  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma  (1854),  and  closes  with  that  of  Lule 
Burgas  (191 2).  Mr.  Atteridge  is  known  to  our 
readers  as  an  interesting  writer  on  non-military 
topics;  in  this  book  he  gives  evidence  of  the 
training  he  received  as  Xhe  Daily  Chronicle's 
war  correspondent  in  tiie  Sudan  campaign  of 
1896.  The  style  is  graphic  and  vivid,  and  the 
various  maps  and  plans  enables  even  a  civilian 
reader  intelligently  to  follow  the  lucid  descrip- 


tions. Of  special  interest  to  American  readers 
are  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
and  that  before  Santiago.  Famous  "Modern 
Battles"  is  a  work  of  genuine  value,  creditably 
produced. 

— Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons  announce 
for  early  publication  the  course  of  sermons 
preached  by  Abbot  Gasquet  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York,  during  Advent.  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Farley  has  contributed 
an  Introduction  to  the  volume. 

— Reviewing  a  recent  anthology  of  American 
verse,  the  Vial  of  Chicago  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
accord  high  praise  to  Miss  L.  I.  Guiney's  "The 
Kings,"  which  it  calls  "a  superb  lyric,  hardly 
surpassable  in  expression";  adding,  "It  may 
fairly  pair  off  with  Bryant's  great  piece,  'The 
Battlefield.'"  We  congratulate  Miss  Guiney — 
and  the  Dial's  editor. 

— Tlie  German- American  Ketteler,  the  new 
popular  apologetic-polemic  monthly,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  Central 
Verein.  It  is  printed  half  in  German  and  half 
in  English,  and  is  designed  to  offset  the  influ- 
ence of  anti-Catholic  sheets  that  of  late  years 
have  been  flooding  the  country  with  calumny, 
mendacity,  and  immorality.  "Whether  the  dual 
language  plan  will  be  conducive  to  the  success 
of  this  new  periodical  is. a  question  which  time 
alone,  can  answer;  we  can  only  hope  that 
Ketteler  will  be  welcomed  everywhere. 

— The  "Life  and  Characteristics  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  D.  D.,"  compiled  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  Wilmington,,  Delaware, 
worthily  enshrines  the  memory  of  a  remarkable 
personality.  The  first  part — some  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  pages — of  the  volume  is  made  up 
of  the  narrative  of  Bishop  Curtis'  life,  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages 
presenting  letters  and  selections  from  his 
sermons  and  conferences.  From  both  com- 
bined an  excellent  idea  of  the  holy  prelate's 
life  and  character  may  be  formed.  A  convert, 
he  had  the  faith  of  pioneer  missionaries,  whose 
hardships  he  also  reproduced  in  his  own  pastoral 
work.  Simple  and  unceremonious  in  manner, 
he  was  nevertheless  an  able  scholar  and  theo- 
logian, and  his  spoken  words  glowed  with  the 
inner  light.  But  his  distinguishing  mark  was 
an  abject  and  joyous  humility.  Accordingly, 
his  was  an  amiable  sanctity,  if  we  may  u;3e  the 
word,  like  St.  Philip  Neri's.  The  book  of  his 
life  and  writings  should  become  a  household 
word  in  seminaries  and  novitiates,  not  to  exclude 
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other  readers  of  the  laity  or  the  clergy.  An 
item  of  special  interest  to  general  readers  will 
be  Bishop  Curtis'  early  association  with 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  his  friendship,  in  later 
life,  with  Father  Tabb.  This  handsome  volume 
is   published  by   P.   J.    Kenedy   &   Sons. 

— A  point  we  have  often  made  is  admirably 
emphasized  in  a  neat  little  volume  just  to  hand — 
"The  Convert's  Rosary."  The  author,  Alice 
M.  Gardiner,  writes  in  the  Introduction: 

The  whole  object  of  the  Rosary  is  to  keep  before  our 
mind's  eye,  and  meditate  upon,  the  chief  events  in  the 
lives  of  our  dear  Lord  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  By 
the  use  of  the  Rosary,  the  Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the 
Death  of  Christ  (instead  of  being  far-off  occurrences, 
which  happened  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago)  become 
the  daily  actualities  of  our  lives,  far  more  real  and  tangible 
to  us  than  the  so-called  realities  which  surround  us.  But 
at  the  beginning  it  requires  study  and  a  determination 
to  triumph  over  first  difficulties.  Most  converts  who  have 
beco  ne  used  to  it  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  their 
Rosary  has  given  them  a  more  personal  intimate  knowledge 
of  Our  I,ord's  Life  and  Passion  than  any  amount  of  sermons, 
church-going  or  Bible-reading  did  in  their  Protestant  days. 

In  the  plan  which  this  author  suggests, 
meditation  on  the  mysteries  is  followed  up  with 
practical  applications  especially  suitable  for 
converts,  but  useful  as  well  for  all  the  faithful. 
The  booklet  is  of  elegant  form.  For  sale  by 
P.  J.   Kenedy  &  Sons. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  .being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Life    and    Characteristics    of    the    Rt.     Rev. 

Alfred  Curtis,   D.   D."    $2.70. 
"The   Convert's  Rosary."     Alice  M.   Gardiner. 

45  cts. 
"Famous    Modern    Battles."     A.    Hilliard    At- 

teridge.    $i.75»  net. 
"The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman.-" 

Wilfrid  Ward.     $4-50. 
"The    Daughter   of    a   Star."     Christian    Reid. 

$1.37- 
"The  Little  Marshalls  at  the  Lake."    Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.    60  cts. 
"The    Fairy    of    the    Snows."      Rev.     Francis 

Finn,  S.  J.    85  cts. 


"Holy    Land    and    Holy    Writ."      Rev.    John 

Durward.     $4. 
"God    Made    Man."     Rev.    P.    M.    Northcote. 

90  cts.,  net. 
"The  Praise  of  Glory."     $1.25,  net. 
"The   Children's   Hour   of   Heaven  on   Earth." 

45   cts. 
"The  Life  on  Earth  of  Our  Blessed  Lord"  (for 

little   children).     Grace   Keon.     60   cts. 
"Lyrics  of  Faith  and  Hope."    Henry  Coyle.    $1. 
"Glimpses  of  Latin  Europe."    Rev.  Thomas  J. 

Kenny.     $1.75. 
"A    Loyal    Life."      Joseph    Havens    Richards, 

S.   J.     $2. 
"The  Living  Flame  of  Love."    St.  John  df  the 

Cross.    Translated  by  David  Lewis.    $i.95- 
"A  Short  History  of  Art."    Julia  B.  De  Forest- 
Charles  Henry  Caflfin.    $3. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  William  Brothers,  of  the  diocese  of 
Newark;  Rev.  John  Pitass,  diocese  of  Buffalo; 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Brownrigg,  diocese  of  Des 
Moines. 

Sister  M.  Francis,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion; and  Sister  Mary  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  the 
Incarnate  Word. 

Mr.  Plenry  Vollmer,  Mr.  Martin  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Annetta  Burger,  Mr.  Alexis  Gosselin,  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Laibe,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dolan,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Sarah  McNally,  Mr.  Joseph  Devoy,  Mrs.  M. 
Cosgrove,  Mr.  Charles  Fabacher,  Teresa  Maria 
Conway,  Mr.  John  P.  Fechter,  Mrs.  Anne 
Farrell,  Mr.  Frank  Kemna,  Mrs.  John  Hackett, 
Mr.  Charles  Vassier,  Mrs.  Bertha  McCarthy, 
Mr.  George  Lively,  Mrs.  Edmond  Gilbert,  Mr. 
N.  Girgras,  and  Mr.  George  Schmidt. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {joo  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  St.   Joseph's  Mission,   Wei-Hai-Wei: 

T.  P.  McL.,  $1 ;    J.J.  Wolfe,  $i ;    "In  memory 

of  A.  O'C,  $io;    Mrs.  T.  B.,  50  cts.;  Friend, 

$10. 
For  two  poor  missionaries: 

B.  J.  M..  $7.40. 
For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia: 

M.  C.  (Maiden),  $1.50;  Friend,  35  cts.;  Child 

of  Mary,  $1. 
For  the  famine  and  cyclone  sufferers  in  China: 

S.  M.  G.,  $5. 
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The  Robin  Sings. 

BY  MAGDALEN  ROCK. 

^HE  robin  sings  his  chanson  gay 
When  bare  of  leaves  the  branches  sway. 
When  chill  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 
And  icebound  streams  no  longer  flow. 
In  memory  of  a  bygone  day 
When,  in  the  dawning  cold  and  grey, 
A  Baby  in  a  manger  lay, 

Within  a  stable  old  and  low. 
The  robin  sings . 

Ofie  of  his  kin  had  nest  of  clay 

Safe  in  that  shelter  hid  away; 

And  sang  at  dawning's  pallid  glow, 
For  that  sweet  Babe  his  love  to  show; 

And  since  at  Yule  from  bough  and  spray 
The  robin  sings. 


The  Concluding  Rite  of  the  World's 
Great  Sacrifice.        :V^^ 

— ■  3^ 

BY    THE    RT.    REV.    BISHOP    HEDLEY.  ] 


HERE  can  be  no  question  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  Holy- 
Father's  decree,  beginning  Sacra 
Tndentina  Synodus  (December 
20,  1905),  on  the  subject  of  daily  Com- 
munion, there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  who  have  frequented 
the  Holy  Table.  Ihis  is  a  subject  of  deep 
joy  and  consolation,  especially  to  the 
pastors  of  the  Church.  The  grand  effect 
and  result  of  Holy  Communion,  as  Our 
Lord  Himself  has  defined  it,  is  the  abiding 
or   indwelling   of    Christ   in    men    and    of 


men  in  Christ.  As  St.  Thomas  phrases 
it,  it  is  "complete  union"  —  omnimoda 
unto.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we 
regard  the  increasing  frequency  of  Com- 
munion, there  could  be  no  better  augury 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whether  we 
consider  the  diminution  of  sin,  the  depth 
and  earnestness  of  Christian  life,  the 
sanctification  of  each  member  of  the 
flock,  or  the  triumph  of  the  Church  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  "union  with 
Christ"  is  the  means  and  the  measure 
of  success  and  of  advance.  These  things 
may  not  be  able  to  be  estimated  and 
recognized  at  every  moment  of  any  given 
generation.  But  as  surely  as  good  Com- 
munions multiply,  so  surely  will  history 
some  day  record  and  proclaim  how  deep 
and  extensive  has  been  their  influence 
on  the  spiritual  life,  and  on  the  cause 
of  our  Ivord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Holy  Com- 
munion which  is  very  important,  —  the 
relation  of  Holy  Communion  to  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Communion  is  a 
vSacrament,  and,  as  such,  it  can  be  par- 
taken of  outside  the  Sacrifice,  and  will 
produce  its  characteristic  effects  even 
where  there  is  no  Mass  going  on.  But  it 
is  never  unrelated  to  the  Mass;  and 
neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  devotion 
of  the  communicant  can  be  adequate  or 
complete  without  the  understanding  of  its 
place  in  the  Sacrifice,  and  of  the  special 
prerogatives,  with  which  the  Holy  Table 
is  invested  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  sacrificial  altar. 

The  Communion  of  Our  Lord's  body 
and   blood  is   essentially   a   part   of    that 
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august  rite  which  surrounds  the  Conse- 
cration and  the  Sacrifice.  It  is  the  com- 
pletion of  that  solemn  function.  By  the 
dispensation  of  Christ,  the  Sacrifice  is 
incomplete,  ritually,  without  the  partak- 
ing. Even  when  the  Sacred  Host  is  re- 
served in  our  tabernacles,  and  when  the 
priest  distributes  it  to  the  faithful  out- 
side of  Mass,  it  was  consecrated. at  Mass; 
it  was  part  of  the  consecrated  species 
of  which  another  part  has  been  partaken 
of  and  consumed  in  the  Mass;  and  any 
one  who  approaches  later  on  to  be  fed 
by  that  Holy  Victim,  only  joins  those 
who  received  at  the  Mass,— only  joins 
the  priest  who  consecrated  and  the  people 
who  then  came  up  to  the  altar. 

This  is  a  consideration  of  which  no 
Catholic  should  ever  lose  sight.  When 
we  communicate,  whether  in  the  Mass 
or  out  of  the  Mass,  we  are  doing 
something  which  belongs  to  the  Mass, 
which  originates  in  the  Mass,  and  which 
is  the  complement  or  completion  of  the 
Mass.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  we  should 
do  this  sacred  thing  in  the  course  of  the 
Mass  itself.  The  least  we  can  do,  when 
we  communicate  outside  of  Mass,  is  to 
unite  ourselves  in  spirit  and  in  devotion 
with  that  stupendous  act  of  Christ's 
abiding  love,  that  central  rite  of  Christian 
worship,  of  which  Holy  Communion  always 
and  everywhere  is  a  part. 

We  can  not  realize  the  significance  of 
the  relation  between  Holy  Communion  and 
the  Mass  without  reflecting  upon  what 
the  Mass  is.  The  daily  Mass  is  so  common, 
so  quiet,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  its  supreme 
position.  The  devout  Catholic  who  hears 
Mass  daily  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  merely 
as  a  pious  exercise.  The  numerous 
Catholics  who  attend  Mass  only  on 
Sundays,  too  frequently  present  them- 
selves only  because  there  is  a  precept 
of  the  Church  that  they  should  do  so. 
But  the  Mass  calls  for  far  wider  views 
than  these.  The  Mass  is  the  burning 
holocaustic  altar  of  the  world-wide  Chris- 
tian   temple;     there   is    only    one    temple 


of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  the  Church.  There  is  only  one  altar 
in  that  temple,  and  that  is  the  altar  of 
the  Mass. 

You  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  sacrifice 
that  was  offered  by  the  Patriarch  at  the 
moment  when  he  and  the  company  that 
were  with  him  descended  from  the  Ark. 
There,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
with  the  subsiding  waters  still  in  sight, 
he  laid  stone  upon  stone,  and  a  fire  on 
the  stones,  and  placing  sacrificial  victims 
on  the  fire,  he  made  a  burnt-offering  to 
the  Lord  of  Heaven;  and  as  the  symbolic 
flame  and  smoke  rose  to  the  still  weeping 
skies  where  the  rainbow  already  hung, 
all  the  survivors  of  the  Deluge  prostrated 
themselves  in  adoration  and  thanksgiving. 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  tell  us  also  of 
the  temple  that  the  Lord  inspired  King 
Solomon  to  build  on  Sion.  It  was  the 
only  temple  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  it 
was  as  magnificent  as  their  resources 
could  make  it.  Within  that  temple  there 
was  only  one  altar  properly  so-called; 
it  was  the  altar  of  holocaust.  It  was 
under  the  roof  of  that  unique  temple 
and  round  that  single  burning  altar  that 
all  Israel  worshipped  the  Lord;  and  on 
the  greater  festivals  of  the  year,  when 
tens  of  thousands  crowded  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  wide  spaces  of  the  temple  were 
filled  with  the  multitudes,  and  the  priests 
and  levites  stood  in  their  orders,  and  the 
sacrificial  flame  rose  high  mid  the  thunder 
of  the  great  Psalms  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets,  it  may  be  well  said  that  a 
nation  worshipped  there. 

Another  nation — a  greater  and  far  wider 
Church — came  into  existence  when,  on 
Good  Friday,  the  veil  of  that  temple 
was  forever  rent  in  twain.  Another 
people  were  gathered  round  the  Leader, 
who  had  brought  His  people  through  a 
more  disastrous  deluge  than  that  of 
Noah.  He  stood  in  the  propitious  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  head  of  a 
host  that  was  to  cover  the  whole  world. 
Drawn  from  all  nations,  it  was  to  be 
one    nation;     made   up    of   all   people,    it 
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was  to  be  one  people;  and  whilst  it  bore 
the  marks  of  the  sun  and  of  the  soil  of 
every  zone  ,of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
spoke  the  tongues  of  all  tribes  and  of 
every  age,  it  was  to  be  united,-  unified 
and  gloriously  transformed  by  the  name 
of  Christ — to  be  one  in  faith,  one  in 
obedience  and  one  in  worship. 

The  Angel  of  the  great  Counsel  had 
His  eternal  plan.  In  the  days  of  old,  the 
Jewish  people  were  exhorted  to  praise 
God  for  His  "inventions."  So  David, 
when  he  brought  the  Ark  of  the  lyord 
from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Moimt 
Sion,  made  a  psalm,  or  canticle,  calling 
on  all  that  multitude  to  "make  known 
the  deeds  of  the  Lord."  *  But  the  word 
was  "the  inventions"  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
Isaias,  speaking  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  end  of  the  ^vorld,  cries  out 
in  his  Canticles,  "Make  His  works  known 
among  the  people."  But  again  the  word 
is  His  "inventions." 

If  ever  the  Lord  of  all  wisdom  and 
power  conceived  a  great  and  stupendous 
"invention,"  it  was  when  He  planned 
a  temple  and  an  altar  for  the  universal 
Christian  people.  You  need  not  to  be 
told  what  that  temple  is,  nor  where  that 
altar  is  found;  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  only  one,  in  the  whole  world. 
You  may  multiply  roofs  and  walls,  and 
set  up  buildings  of  every  degree,  from 
St.  Peter's  of  Rome  to  the  lowly  rustic 
chapel;  but  there  is  only  one  faith,  one 
obedience,  and  one  worship,  that  diffuses 
itself  wherever  it  finds  men  gathered, 
like  the  sunlight  that  is  reflected  from 
every  point  of  land  and  sea.  You  may 
enter  the  church  at  your  own  doors,  or 
may  go  in  and  kneel  with  strangers  in 
any  country  near  or  far;  you  will  find 
only  one  altar,  and  it  will  always  be  the 
same.  For  the  "invention"  of  the  God 
who  made  us  and  who  redeemed  us  is  the 
one  universal  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which 
is  the  one  and  only  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  Mass,  and 
consider    how    we    behave    toward    it    in 

*    I.  Par.,  xvi,  8. 


our  daily  lives,  we  have  much  reason 
to  blame  ourselves  for  apathy  and  neg- 
ligence. It  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
multitude  of  Masses  makes  us  accept  it 
too  lightly  and  too  easily.  Priest  after 
priest,  silently,  swiftly  and  humbly, 
appears  at  his  appointed  hour,  and  with 
no  sound  of  jubilee,  no  sacred  pomp, 
goes  through  an  action  that  brings  down 
the  invisible  angels  to  assist. 

The  Mass  is  best  understood  when  it 
is  High  Mass.  For  the  Mass  is  a  great 
liturgical  action  which  has  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  its  parts  are 
intended  to  stand  out  in  all  their  signifi- 
cance and  impressiveness  in  that  remark- 
able ceremonial  which  has  been  built  up 
by  Catholic  tradition  around  the  central 
moment  of  the  Consecration.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  Mass  was  the  High  Mass. 
What  we  call  Low  Mass  was  introduced 
later,  by  degrees,  for  various  excellent 
reasons.  But  the  Mass,  adequately  speak- 
ing, is  the  High  Mass.  Our  forefathers, 
even  in  the  ages  of  the  Catacombs  and 
the  martyrs,  had  already  shaped  the 
Eucharistic  celebration  into  an  impressive 
rite,  embodying  the  order  of  the  Last 
Supper.  They  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  Prophecies  and  the  Gospels;  then 
they  brought  in  the  priest  celebrant  with 
his  ministers,  many  psalms  accompanying 
his  entrance,  lights  preceding  him,  and 
the  mystic  incense  marking  his  approach 
to  the  altar.  There,  with  reverence,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  presented  at  the 
altar  by  the  faithful,  and  were  accepted 
and  offered,  amid  solemn  chanting,  by 
the  priest.  Then  the  action  of  the  Sacrifice 
began — and  in  one  long  prayer,  in  un- 
broken silence,  heaven,  earth  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  suffering  souls  were 
united  into  one  invocation,  and  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  became  present. 
Finally,  the  celebrant  and  those  who 
were  present  received  and  partook.  This 
was  the  moment  when  the  Christian 
flock,  which  up  to  that  point  had  watched 
the  altar  from  afar,  joining  in  the  chant 
and  silently  praying,   drew  near  in  their 
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multitudes  and  stood  or  knelt  round  the 
Holy  Table.  They  came  on  in  their  faith 
and  devotion '  to  take  their  share  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the   "Lamb  that  was  slain." 

Evil  times  and  changed  conditions  have 
diminished  the  ceremonial  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  practice  of  our  own  days,  whilst 
not  wanting  in  ritual  beauty,  is  always 
the  best  for  the  days  in  which  we  live. 
But  our  Catholics  should  never  forget 
that  the  quiet  Mass  they  hear  in  their 
parish  church  is  the  same  Mass,  and  has 
the  same  significance,  as  the  long  and 
splendid  functions  which  have  illuminated 
the  ages  past,  which  can  still  be  witnessed 
amongst  us  in  happy  circumstances,  and 
which,  if  it  please  God,  may  yet  flourish 
and  prevail  in  times  to  come. 

These  thoughts  on  the  Mass  are 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  make  every 
Catholic  understand  what  is  involved  in 
the  connection  of  the  Holy  Communion 
with  the  Mass.  No  Mass,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  complete  without  the 
Communion;  and  everyone  who  receives 
the  Communion,  assists  in  the  completion 
of  the  Mass.  It  is  conceivable  that  Our 
Lord  might  have  so  instituted  the  Com- 
munion of  His  body  and  blood  that  the 
Sacred  Host,  without  being  consecrated 
by  human  ministry,  should  have  been 
simply  received  and  distributed.  But, 
instead,  it  is  the  concluding  rite  of  the 
World's  great  Sacrifice.  When  we  com- 
municate, therefore,  we  finish  that  sacrifice; 
and  in  that  sacrifice,  by  our  Communion, 
we  are  intimately  involved.  No  longer 
is  the  Communion  merely  a  sacramental 
rite.  That  indeed,  it  is  —  and  such  a 
sacrament  must  always  l5e  a  very  intimate 
touch  of  the  hand  of  Christ.  But  it  is  a 
sacrament  originating  in  the  Mass,  and 
therefore  originating  in  the  Cross.  "You 
shall  show  forth  His  death  until  he  come," 
said  St.  Paul  to  the  communicants  of 
Corinth.*  It  is  a  gift  that  comes  direct 
from  the  Cross.  It  is  born  of  the  burning 
love  of  our  crucified  Lord.  It  speaks  of 
His  sufferings,   accepted  by   Him  for  our 

*    I.  Cor.,  xi,  26. 


redemption.  It  speaks  of  the  nails  and 
the  three  hours'  agony.  It  brings  back 
the  thirst,  the  vinegar  and  the  gall,  the 
desolation  and  the  consummation.  Never, 
therefore,  should  the  devout  Catholic 
approach  Communion  without  remember- 
ing the  Passion  of  His  Saviour.  What 
tears  of  compassion,  what  sorrow  for  sin, 
what  loving  confidence,  naturally  spring 
up  in  the  heart  that  habitually  realizes 
how  straight  from  the  suffering  Heart  of 
Jesus  comes  that  greatest  and  best  of 
the  gifts  that  He  has  left  us! 

Next  we  have  to  understand  that  the 
connection  of  Communion  with  the  Mass 
makes  communion  the  cause  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  grandest  prerogative 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ— that  is  to  say, 
of  Christian  Unity.  The  table  of  the  Lord 
is  the  altar.  The, Christian  who  approaches 
that  table  takes  directly  from  that  altar 
something  which  makes  him  one  with 
Christ,  and  one  with  all  the  other  par- 
ticipants. Jesus  meant  it  to  be  the  bond 
of  that  divine  unity  which  he  intended 
to  set  up  on  earth.  At  the  Supper  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  dear  fellowship 
between  Himself  and  #the  disciples.  In 
the  Church's  lowly  beginnings,  it  was 
the  mark  and  symbol  that  drew  humble 
men  and  women  together  under  this 
roof  and  under  that,  in  the  profession  of 
the  new  faith.  As  the  Church  grew  and 
prospered,  it  was  the  Communion  that 
was  the  test  of  faith,  the  bond  of  charity, 
the  inspiration  of  brotherly  4ove.  If  per- 
secution were  to  close  our  churches  and 
drive  us  into  the  wilderness,  our  people, 
please  God,  would  still  preserve  their 
faith,  their  discipline,  and  their  loyalty 
by  means  of  the  Holy  Communion.  When 
we  communicate  we  should  remember  this : 
the  Sacred  Host  comes  to  us  from  the 
Table  of  Christ. 

Again,  we  rightly  expect,  when  we 
communicate  as  we  ought,  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  grace  and  devotion.  That  is 
what  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  intended 
to  bring  with  it.  How  does  it  effect  this, 
and  whence  has  it  so  wonderful  a  power? 
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Only  from  the  blood  that  was  shed  upon 
the  Cross.  Conceivably  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  There  might  have  been 
no  Passion  and  yet  there  might  have  been 
the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  even  so,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  precious  of 
all  gifts.  But  you  will  remember  in  the 
vision  of  St.  John,  there  is  given  to  "him 
that  overcometh"  a  hidden  Manna  and 
a  white  token,  on  which  is  written  a 
Name  that  none  knoweth  but  he  who 
receives.  In  these  words,  as  we  believe, 
is  indicated  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  phrase,  "He  that  overcometh,"  is 
used  in  this  prophecy  for  the  soul  that 
conquers  its  spiritual  enemies  by  grace. 
And  the  prophet  goes  on  to  say  that  they 
who  overcome,  "overcome  by  the  Blood 
of  Christ." 

Thus  the  Manna  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  little  white  token,  inscribed  with 
a  Name  that  only  the  receiver  can  fully 
read,  derive  all  their  assurance  of  victory 
from  the  Cross,  and  from  the  Mass.  There- 
fore, when  the  Christian  communicates — 
when  that  precious  Manna  is  given  to 
him,  and  when  the  white  token  brings 
its  secret  message — when  the  fountains 
of  heavenly  grace  are  flowing, — he  must 
never  forget  that  all  that  strength  and 
glory  and  happiness  come  directly  from 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Calvary  and  from 
the  altar  of  the  Mass.  That  Sacred  Host 
which  he  is  privileged  to  receive  is  the 
very  Victim  who  through  the  words  of 
consecration  has  just  been  sacrificed. 

Once  more.  The  Holy  Communion,  as 
we  are  taught  from  the  beginning,  is 
intended  to  sanctify  our  lives  and  to 
destroy  our  vices.  It  does  this  by  the 
power  and  abundance  of  grace.  But  grace, 
although  it  sometimes  grows  in  us  as  a 
state  without  our  co-operation,  never 
purifies  our  heart,  or  unites  us  to  God, 
or  increases  our  merit,  without  making 
us  work  with  it  and  by  it.  There  are 
innumerable  acts,  inspirations,  prayers, 
and  good  works  to  which  grace  moves 
us,  and  which  all  draw  us  nearer  to  God. 
But  there  is  one  kind   of  act,   or  prayer 


or  e*:ercise,  which  is  the  most  efficacious 
of  all.  It  has  become  possible  to  man  by 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion.  It  is 
indicated  by  Our  Lord  in  the  words, 
"Learn  of  Me,"  "Come  to  Me,"  "Follow 
Me,"  "I  am  the  way,"  "I  am  the  Vine," 
"Remain  in  Me."  It  signifies  not  merely 
the  proposing  to  ourselves  of  Our  Lord 
as  a  pattern  or  model:  it  means  the 
pressing  close  to  the  Sacred  Humanity, 
in  the  firm  confidence  that  its  most  pure 
and  august  virtues  will  influence  our  own 
nature  and  transform  it  into  some  kind 
of  a  likeness  to  itself.  This  is  not  done 
by  idle  reverie,  or  vagrancy  of  mind; 
but  by  direct  aspiration,  petition,  trust, 
and  sorrow  for  sin.  The  effect  that  we 
may  humbly  hope  for  is  that  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  will  in  some 
measure  flow  out  upon  our  needy  souls, 
and  will  work  in  them  such  increase  of 
virtue  and  destruction  of  vice  as  never 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  years 
of   practice   and   mortification. 

In  the  Communion  we  have  a  very 
close  relation  to  Jesus  Christ — to  the  Man 
who  is  our  soul's  life.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  moment  to  practise  the  kind  of  fruit- 
ful prayer  here  spoken  of.  But  we  must 
notice  that  it  is  Jesus  crucified  that  is 
given  to  us  in  Holy  Communion,  because 
the  Holy  Communion  comes  from  the 
altar  of  the  Mass.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
read  the  lesson.  If  you  want  to  sanctify 
yourself,  make  use  of  the  actual  Com- 
munion to  excite  such  an  internal  and 
spiritual  Communion  with  y'our  crucified 
Saviour  that  the  spirit  of  the  very  Cross 
itself  may  issue  forth  like  a  fragrant 
balm  from  your  Saviour.  For  it  is  chiefly 
in  taking  up  His  Cross  that  we  can  grow 
to  resemble  Him.  The  Cross  is  the  sum- 
mary of  His  Spirit.  "If  I  be  lifted  up," 
He  has  said,  "I  will  draw  all  things  to 
Myself."  *  The  humility,  the  obedience, 
the  labor,  the  rejection,  the  mental  and 
physical  sufferings  of  the  God  made  Man 
for  us,  as  they  culminated  in  the  Cross, 
so  they  are  summed  up  in  the   Cross, 

*    St.  John,   %n.  32, 
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To  receive  Jesus  from  the  altar,  there- 
fore, is  to  hold  the  golden  opportunity 
of  transforming  ourselves  into  something 
resembling  His  likeness.  It  is  not  merely 
consolation,  or  sweetness,  or  the  sense 
of  duty  done,  that  we  are  to  seek  in 
Holy  Communion.  That  might  have 
sufficed  with  love,  had  there  not  been  the 
Cross.  But  the  Cross  dominates  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  reaching  from  the 
depths  to  the  heights.  The  Cross  is  the 
sign  that  standeth  up  in  our  human  life, 
as  once  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and  men  must  look  or  perish.  If 
the  acceptance  of  the  Cross  is  hard  to 
human  nature,  that  is  why  there  is  given 
to  us,  every  day  of  our  lives,  if  we  will, 
the  body  of  Christ  straight  from  the 
altar  on  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  He  is 
immolated  who  carries  the  Cross,  and  who 
is  our  Father  and  our  only  Friend. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  thought  that 
Holy  Communion  is  a  part  of  the  grand 
Christian  Sacrifice  should,  whenever  we 
communicate,  stir  up  our  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Passion,  fill  us  with  the  desire 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Church  and  united 
among  ourselves,  excite  our  gratitude  for 
the  life-giving  grace  that  comes  from  the 
Precious  Blood,  and  draw  us  to  the  like- 
ness of  Christ,  especially  in  the  readiness 
to  take  up  the  cross.  Thus  will  our 
devotion  be  widened  and  lifted  up,  and 
we  shall  come  to  understand  better  the 
vastness  and  the  mightiness  of  that 
Blessed  Sacrament  which,  thank  God, 
many  of  us  are  anxious  to  frequent. 

It-  has  been  said  above  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  those  who  communicate 
should  communicate  in  the  course  of  the 
Mass.  But  this  is  not  to  assert  that 
Holy  Communion  is  not  to  be  given 
outside  of  Mass.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  this  is  often  convenient  and  neces- 
sary,— such  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
of  Mass,  work,  duty,  charity,  or  want  of 
time.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  or 
scruple  in  thus  communicating.  But  those 
who  communicate  in  the  course  of  the 
Mass   share   more   fully   in   the   Sacrifice; 


and  never  should  we  approach  the  Holy 
Table  of  the  Christian  Communion  with- 
out reflecting  that  that  Holy  Table  is 
the  altar  itself;  and  that  it  is  from  the 
altar — -the  throne  of  His  redemption,  His 
mercy  and  His  grace  —  that  Jesus,  our 
Lord  and  Master,  distributes  to  His 
servants  the  gift  that  the  altar  alone  can 
fully  explain.  May  He  bring  His  faithful 
people  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  to 
His  altar  and  His  table!  And  ma}^  we 
all  find  there  that  spiritual  strength  and 
that  loving  confidence  which  will  carry 
us  through  this  life  to  life  everlasting! 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EJGAN. 
II. 

REVANION  was  the  only  son  of 
a  Welsh  workman  who  had  come 
over  thirty  years  ago,  as  an  expert 
in  tin.  When  the  boy  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  an  accident  had  occurred 
in  the  factory:  the  father's  right  hand 
was  irrevocably  injured,  and  he  was 
made  useless  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as 
the  shock  had  in  some  way  affected  the 
nerves  of  the  head  and  stomach.  Tre- 
vanion's  mother,  a  thrifty  Welshwoman, 
had  brought  the  boy  up  as  well  as  she 
could.  She  had  taught  him  to  read  the 
Bible,  to  follow  the  principles  and  practices 
of  her  very  strict  Evangelical  sect,  and 
to  work  hard.  As  he  had  to  work  hard 
to  live,  this  was  not  difficult.  His  only 
regret  was  that  his  hard  work,  begun  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  had  interfered  with 
his  education;  for  he  loved  books.  His 
father  had  lapsed  into  gentle  senility. 
He  was  not  old,  but  the  hurt  had  aged 
him  prematurely.  His  mother  was  as 
tireless  as  electricity,  and  as  fiercely 
energetic  as  a  sea  gull.  Her  black  eyes 
flashed  with  interest  in  life,  and  her 
housekeeping  was  daily  carried  on  with 
all  the  zest — and  some  of  the  noise — of 
battle.  But  she  was  showing  signs  of 
the  struggle.    She  was  tremendously  proud 
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of  her  son,  and,  like  an  old  bird  that 
sees  her  young  able  to  feed  themselves, 
delighted  that  he  should  be  able  to  make 
a  nest  of  his  own. 

The  manufacturers  had  givei;  the 
maimed  workman,  her  husband,  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  this  nearly  paid  his 
doctor's  bill.  He  might  have  secured 
more  in  a  court  of  law,  but  he  dared  not 
attempt  a  suit;  for  he  knew  that,  while 
all  men,  theoretically,  are  equal,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  human 
beings  are  so  unequal  before  the  law  as 
in  the  United  States.  So  he  had  been 
obliged  to  drift  through  life  with  no 
right  hand  to  use  on  an}^  rudder,  dependent 
first  on  the  proceeds  of  the  little  sweet- 
shop kept  by  his  wife,  and  then  on  what 
his  son  could  spare  from  his  weekly 
earnings  in  the  sewing-machine  factory. 

Trevanion's  rigid  evangelical  training, 
worked  in  with  no  unsparing  hand  by 
his  mother,  had  done  two  great  things 
for  him:  it  had  given  him  self-control, 
and  a  horror  of  those  sins  of  the  flesh 
which  are  more  and  more  condoned  as 
Modernism  eats  into  the  old  sects;  and 
it  had  taught  him  to  regard  the  telling 
of  the  truth  as  a  scrupulous  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  he  grew  older  and  read 
widely,  he  doubted  the  grounds  of  the 
creed  in  which  every  fibre  of  that  valiant 
woman,  his  mother,  rejoiced.  The  Bible, 
texts  of  which  were  always  on  her  lips, 
became  in  his  eyes  an  idol,  worshipped 
blindly.  Some  of  the  texts,  constantly 
misapplied  and  evidently  misinterpreted, 
made  him  impatient,  especially  when 
used  by  some  of  his  mother's  favorite 
preachers, — often  ignorant  Englishmen  or 
Welshmen,  dropped  for  reasons  from 
dissenting  parishes  at  home. 

If  Trevanion  had  been  asked  what 
influence  had  made  him  cease  to  be  a 
Christian,  he  would  have  boldly  answered 
(provided  the  old  people  were  not  about), 
"The  Bible."  Worthy  of  respect  as 
Trevanion  was,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  beginning,  he  had  been  influenced 
by    some    of    that    literature    of    unbelief 


which  had  its  origin  in  the  Seventies, 
and  which  is  now  sold  in  cheap  editions. 
But  of  late  he  had  seen  through  its 
elaborate  hypotheses,  so  dogmatically 
stated;  and  he  based  his  objections  to 
the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  life  on  its  inadequacy 
to  serve  as  a  rule  of  his  life.  His  mother — 
his  father  was  no  longer  an  active  intel- 
ligence— looked  on  him  as  a  wandering 
sheep  that  would  return  to  the  fold. 

Mary  Coyne  did  not  trouble  herself  about 
his  creed.  vSlie  went  to  church  occasionally, 
preferably  to  a  Methodist  church.  Her 
father  had  been  a  Methodist  clergyman — 
one  of  those  wandering  beings,  poor  and 
dependent,  well-intentioned  and  meek, 
neither  a  good  preacher  nor  a  very  practical 
manager  in  matters  which  concerned  his 
various  missions.  He  married  young,  and 
after  that  he  had  travelled  from  one 
small  place  to  another.  His  wife  helped 
him  with  all  her  might;  but  every  change 
seemed  to  make  them  poorer  and  poorer, 
and  even  the  contributions  of  the  kindly 
at  donation  parties  could  not  be  stretched 
far  enough  to  keep  the  growing  family 
comfortable.  Many  a  time,  when  these 
festivals  v/ere  over,  poor  Mrs.  Coyne 
sought  hopefully  for  shoes  among  the 
piles  of  packages  left  in  the  kitchen; 
but  shoes  were  seldom  presented  to  the 
pastor's  family. 

At  last  Mr.  Coyne,  distrustful  of  his 
gifts  as  a  preacher,  had  entered  as  a 
clerk,  the  one  bookstore  of  this  little  New 
Jerse}^  town,  and  there  he  had  remained 
until  his  death.  He  gradually  threw  off 
all  his  old  beliefs,  and  it  was  the 
Unitarian  minister  of  the  place  who 
officiated  at  his  funeral.  Mrs.  Coyne 
remained  faithful.  She  sang  the  old 
hymns  with  fervor,  and  applied  herself 
to  the  Bible  in  all  moments  of  doubt 
or  fear  or  affliction  or  fatigue;  and  she 
found  great  consolation   in   this  practice. 

Now  at  the  supper  table,  in  the  presence 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  two  lives  near  her, 
she  began  an  impromptu  prayer,  which 
she  had  already  rehearsed  to  the  boys, 
her  sons,  as  she  put  them  to  bed.    Amy 
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listened  with  admiration  to  her  mother's 
eloquence,  and  admired  her  artless  atti- 
tude of  great  intimacy  with  the  Creator, 
to  whom  she  often  offered  advice,  drawn 
mostly  from  her  reading  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Amy  always  felt  better  and 
more  hopeful  after  one  of  these  prayers; 
for  she  had  a  great  respect  for  her  mother's 
judgment,  and  she  devoutly  believed,  if 
Providence  took  her  mother's  wisdom  seri- 
ously, all  would  go    well  with  the  world. 

Mrs.  Coyne  tried  to  be  cheerful  during 
the  meal. 

"Dear,  dear!"  she  said,  "it's  a  pleasure 
to  have  so  many  pleasant  things  to 
remember  about  him.  He,"  she  went  on 
rapidly,  "was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
congregations  that  could  appreciate  him. 
I -was  always  a  drag  on  him, — I  know  it 
now.  You  see,  it  is  hard  for  a  Methodist's 
minister's  wife  to  fulfil  all  her  duties  and 
look  after  her  children  properly.  It  wasn't 
always  possible  to  have  a  hired  girl. 
Sometim.es  we  could  not  afford  one,  and 
sometimes  we  felt  that  the  poorer  people 
would  think  we  were  'stuck  up'  if  we 
had  one.  I  am  often  tempted  to  believe 
that  religion  doesn't  change  human  nature 
as  much  as  it  ought  to,  and  some  of  the 
most  jealous  people  I  have  ever  known 
were  professing  Christians.  But  how  I 
love  to  think  of  the  old  days,  when  he'd 
help  me  wash  up  the  dishes,  —  with  the 
curtains  down,  for  fear  any  of  the  con- 
gregation w^ould  see  him  without  his 
black  coat!  And  how  glad  he  was  when 
the  folks  donated  something  that  wasn't 
absolutely  necessary!  I  think  he  was 
more  grateful  for  the  big  ostrich  feather 
fan  that  old  Mrs.  Winston — at  Burgrave 
City,  you  know, — gave  me  than  for  all 
the  useful  things  we  ever  got.  She  said 
she  thought  that  a  minister's  wife  ought 
to  have  a  useless  trifle  occasionally,  like 
other  w^omen.  But  it  wasn't  useless.  The 
feathers  trimmed  a  good  m^any  of  my 
hats,  and  I  think  Mary  remembers  them 
on  some  of  her  own." 

Mrs.  Coyne  actually  laughed,  and  Mary 
joined  her  faintly. 


"And  how  jolly  he  was  when  he  was 
alone  with  me!"  resumed  the  mother. 
"He  had  to  be  solemn  before  folks,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  they  wouldn't 
respect  him.  Some  ministers  get  on  by 
telling  funny  stories,  but,  though  your 
father  was  full  of  them,  he  was  timid 
about  telling  them,  because  he  was  afraid 
that  what  might  seem  funny  to  him 
wouldn't  seem  funny  to  other  people.  I 
never  felt  that  way  when  he  was  about 
to  say  a  comical  thing.  I  always  knew 
by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  I 
couldn't  help  laughing.  I  often  laughed 
so  much  that  he  said  I  couldn't  have 
heard  the  story." 

For  the  first  time  Trevanion  smiled  and 
tore  himself  from  his  thoughts.  He  had 
been  trying  in  his  mind  to  make  a  lighted 
path  through  the  gloom  of  the  future. 
He  must  submit  to  Mary's  decision  for 
the  moment, — yes!  But  this  only  gave 
fuel  to  the  anger  that  burned  within  him 
against  circumstances.  He  seemed  tied 
hand  and  foot,  chained  to  the  rock  of 
the  sordid  and  commonplace.  Every- 
body talked  of  the  rewards  that  came 
to  "efficiency."  (The  word  "efficiency" 
was  in  the  air.)  He  was  tired  of  being 
told  that  "red,  red  blood  and  efficiency" 
would  give  any  man  a  good  place  in  the 
world.  He  was  efficient,  he  knew,  in  his 
line;  and  his  blood  was  "red"  enough. 
But  he  had  no  capital,  he  had  no  influ- 
ential friends;  a  week's  illness  would 
throw  him  back  so  far  that  some  of  the 
hungry  competitors  for  his  place  might 
seize  it.  And  the  very  prize  of  life,  the 
only  things  worth  living  for — love  and 
a  home — were  being  thrust  farther  and 
farther  from  him  by  some  unseen  ruthless 
hand.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  caught 
the  drift  of  Mrs.  Coyne's  speech,  and 
felt  that,  to  please  her,  he  must  smile. 

"And  he  worked  so  hard!"  continued 
Mrs.  Coyne.  "When  he  was  a  clergy- 
man he  worked  too  hard.  I  think  that's 
the  reason  people  didn't  appreciate  him. 
I  remember  when  he  was  called  to  preach 
one  Sabbath  at  Acbury  Park.    It  was  in 
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the  season,  you  know,  and  the  pastor  was 
taken  ill.  Your  poor  father  worked  like 
a  slave  at  his  sermon.  After  all  the 
trouble  he  took,  people  said  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  taken  somebody 
else's  sermon — Spurgeon's  or  Talmage's, — 
and  saved  himself  all  the  trouble.  It  was 
just  what  most  of  the  others  did." 

Trevanion  smiled  in  earnest. 

"We've  always  got  on  somehow,  though 
he  never  saved  anything  until  he  gave 
up  the  ministry.  Land!  how  we  enjoyed 
things!  'It  was  an  awful  scraping  of  the 
sugar  barrel,'  he  used  to  say,  'to  get  that 
mission  furniture  and  the  parlor  organ.' 
But  there  they  are!  and  I'm  sure  he 
died  happier  because  he  knew  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  them.  And  a  nice  house  is 
a  pleasure.  It's  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
life.  But  in  these  days  you  can't  keep 
a  nice  house  and  save  much,"  Mrs.  Coyne 
added,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  a  relief,  even  to  Mary,  to  have 
her  mother's  speech  run  on  in  this  fashion 
during  the  supper.  It  showed  that  the 
routine  of  life  had  begun  again. 

"You  and  Mary  had  better  take  a 
walk,  while  mother  and  I  wash  up  the 
dishes,"   said  Amy,  good-naturedly. 

"I  wish  I  could!"  Trevanion  looked  at 
his  watch.  "  But  I  must  go.  They're  taking 
account  of  stock  to-night,  and  I  have 
been  away  all  day." 

"Besides,  it  wouldn't  be  proper,"  said 
Mrs.  Coyne.  "None  of  the  family  could 
be  seen  in  the  street  so  soon  after—" 

"Of  course  not,"  Mary  said. 

"To-morrow  George  will  come  over 
and  talk  about  our  plans."  Mrs.  Coyne 
gazed  with  complete  confidence  at  Tre- 
vanion. "We  have  four  hundred  dollars 
in  bank,  and  Mr.  Talcott  paid  his  wages 
two  weeks  in  advance.  Oh,  we'll  get  on! 
And,  George,  you  and  Mary  had  better 
be  married  quietly  as  soon  as  possible. 
Of  course  Amy  can't  be  bridesmaid.  A 
white  frock — " 

"Mother!"  said  Mary, — "mother!" 

Th«   tone,    repressed    as   it   was,    made 

(To  be 


her  mother  start.  She  arose,  forgetting  to 
brush  the  crumbs  from  her  lap,  and  put 
her  arms  around  her  daughter. 

"Are  you  sick,  Mary?" 

"Yes,  she's  sick,"  said  Trevanion, 
shortly, — -"sick  as  T  am  of  this  rotten 
world." 

Mary  arose,  frightened  and  timid,  the 
color  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks. 
Thunder,  unexpected  thunder,  seemed  to 
be  threatening.  She  began  to  lift  the 
teacups  from  the  table,  listening,  with  an 
expression  as  if  she  heard  the  sudden  break- 
ing of  a  storm.  Trevanion' s  tone  brought 
a  startled  look  into  her  mother's  eyes. 

"Mary,"  Trevanion's  face  seemed  illu- 
minated by  a  fierce  light, — "Mary,  why 
shouldn't  I  make  a  fight  for  it  all,  and 
take  the  risk?  We're  not  like  other 
folks, — you  and  I.  We  are  made  of  the 
stuff  that  never  changes.  Life,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Coyne  very  frankly  and 
simply,  "is  not  the  same  to  us  as  it  is 
to  some  others.  We  do  not  want  riches 
and  luxuries, — -and  we  couldn't  have  them 
if  we  wanted  them,"  he  added,  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Life  isn't  anything  to  us, 
if  we've  got  to  live  apart.  And  why 
shouldn't  we  make  a  fight  for  it?" 

Mrs.  Coyne,  amazed,  rose  and  lowered 
the  uncovered  gas  jet,  which  was  flaring 
a  little.    She  was  trembling. 

"A  fight?"  echoed  Mary,  bitterly. 
"How  can  you  fight?  How  can  I  fight? 
You  can't  begin  life  with  the  weight  of 
such  a  handicap  as  we  should  have.  I  can 
only  try  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads, 
that's  all,  George, — a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  these  helpless  people.  There's  one 
comfort.  By  the  time  I've  finished  doing 
my  duty  to  them,  we'll  be  too  old  and 
perhaps  too  tired  of  life  to  care.  At  least 
I  shall.  Don't  let's  talk  of  it.  There's 
no  way  out." 

Mrs.  Coyne  trembled  more  and  more; 
she  nervously  put  back  a  strand  of  the 
yellow-grayish  hair  that 
her  forehead.  She  listen 
Suddenly  she  understo' 

continued. ) 
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Long  Years  Ago  and  Now. 

BY    T.    A.    M. 

§ONG  years  ago,  when  but  a  little  child. 
With  heart  still  innocent  and  undefiled, 

I  daily  begged  the  chaste  Disciple  John — 
Whom  Christ  with  special  love  and  favor  blest — 

That  I  with  him  might  lay  my  head  upon 
The  Master's  breast. 

But  now  that  I   am  old,  and  long  have  been 
All   weather-beaten  by  the  storms  of  sin, 

To  Magdalen  the  Penitent  I  pray — ■ 
Whose  love   and  tears  won  Christ's   forgiveness 
sweet — 
That  I   with  her  may  weep  my  sins  away 
At  Jesus'  feet. 


The  Apostle  of  Wallis  Island. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


II. 

W  N  April,  1838,  Father  Bataillon  re- 
|i  ceived  a  visit  from  his  confrere  of 
11  Futuna,  the  future  martyr,  Father 
Chanel.  Neither  of  them  had  so  far 
been  very  successful;  but  they  encour- 
aged each  other  to  perseverance  in  their 
holy  enterprise  despite  all  diihculties.  The 
sojourn  of  Father  Chanel  in  Wallis  w^as 
the  occasion  of  the  first  public  mani- 
festation on  the  island  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  two  priests,  having  gone,  at 
the  request  of  the  King,  to  take  some 
royal  gifts  to  Chief  Tungahala,  were  asked 
by  the  latter  about  their  native  country 
and  the  reasons  that  made  them  quit 
it.  Father  Bataillon  replied  that  if  they 
had  left  the  finest  country  in  the  world, 
if  they  had  said  farewell  to  their  dear 
ones,  it  was  solely  because  they  loved 
the  people  of  Oceanica,  for  whom  they 
were  desirous  of  procuring  the  most 
precious  of  treasures — eternal  life.  He 
then  ^^jc^lj^ined^  to  the  young  chief  the 
fundamental  Vuths  of  religion:  the  unity 
of  God,  the  'creation  of  the  world,  and 
thei  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Cross. 


When  he  had  finished  talking,  Tungahala 
exclaimed  with  emotion: 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  design  is  yours, 
and  how  great  is  your  love  for  us!  Your 
religion  attracts  me,  and  I  feel  that  I 
shall  embrace  it.  Win  over  the  King  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  whole  island  will 
join  you." 

The  missionaries  returned  to  their 
residence  near  the  King.  One  morning, 
just  as  Father  Bataillon  had  finished  his 
Mass,  and  while  Father  Chanel  was  pre- 
paring to  say  his,  the  King  entered  their 
cabin.  Father  Bataillon  asked  to  be 
excused  if  he  made  his  Majesty  wait,  as 
they  were  occupied  with  the  ceremonies 
of  their  religion.  Lavelua  asked  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies. Receiving  permission  to  do  so,  he 
watched  Father  Chanel  with  scrupulous 
attention  throughout  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  was  so  impressed  thereby  that  he 
talked  about  the  matter  all  day.  In 
consequence  of  his  enthusiastic  words, 
other  natives  requested  permission  to 
attend  Mass,  and  did  so  in  company  with 
the  King. 

vShortly  afterward  a  child  and  an  adult 
were  baptized;  and  the  ceremony  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  speaking  publicly 
of  the  true  God,  true  worship,  true  prayer, 
as  also  of  Catholic  music. 

"Let  us  hear  some  of  that  music," 
suggested  Tungahala,  who  was  present 
with  a  large  crowd  of  natives. 

Fathers  Bataillon  and  Chanel  accord- 
ingly sang  a  number  of  Latin  and  French 
hymns,  much  to  the  delight  of  their 
audience.  Father  Chanel's  visit  termi- 
nated the  same  day,  April  26,  and  he 
returned  to  Futuna. 

Before  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  these  savage  populations.  Father 
Bataillon  desired  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them.  He  there- 
fore visited  all  the  villages  on  the  main 
island.  Then,  on  Ascension  Thursday,  he 
invited  Lavelua  and  the  principal  chief- 
tains to  attend  Mass,  which  was  celebrated 
with  all   available   solemnitv  in  the  mis- 
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sionaries'  cabin,  transformed  for  the  occa- 
sion into  a  chapel.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  the  King  remarked  to 
Tungahala:  "I  believe  the  religion  of 
these  white  men  is  the  true  one.'' 

Hearing  this  good  news,  the  missionary 
begged  the  young  chief  to  broach  the 
subject  of  conversion  to  the  King.  Tun- 
gahala consented,  and  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  young  neophyte  urged  Lavelua  to 
embrace  the  religion  which  he  recognized 
as  better  than  all  others.  The  priest  added 
his  plea,  entreating  the  King  to  yield  to 
God's  grace.  'Twas  all  in  vain.  To  every 
reason  suggested  Lavelua  contented  him- 
self with  replying:  "By  and  by  I'll  see 
about  it;    just  now  'tis  impossible." 

Tungahala  then  turned  toward  the 
priest  and  said  to  him  in  broken  English: 

"I  know  what  keeps  the  King  back: 
'tis  his  attachment  to  vice." 

Lavelua  asked  what  he  was  saying  in 
this  strange  language;  and  when  the 
young  chief  unhesitatingly  told  him,  he 
showed  no  resentment,  but  rather  left 
it  to  be  implied  that  the  reason  assigned 
was  the  true  one.  Without  being  sur- 
prised or  discouraged,  the  missionary 
recognized  that  the  conversion  of  the 
island  would  be  a  task  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty, and  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
struggle. 

A  violent  tempest  having  effected  many 
ravages  on  Tungahala' s  little  island  of 
Nukuatea,  he  and  his  people  begged 
Father  Bataillon  to  teach  them  the  new 
worship.  Accordingly,  the  priest  went 
over  that  very  day  (Feb.  3,  1839),  and 
began  the  religious  exercises  at  once.  He 
taught  his  catechumens  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  "Our  Father,"  the  "Hail 
Mary,"  and  a  hymn  on  the  unity  of  God. 
The  next  day  the  crowd  w^as  notably 
larger  and  the  enthusiasm  increased.  Soon 
the  whole  day  was  not  long  enough 
to  satisfy  the  natives'  insatiable  desire 
to  hear  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  a 
portion  of  the  night  as  well  had  to  be  given 
up  to  instruction. 

Naturally,  the  forces  of  darkness   were 


displeased  at  such  happenings,  and  per- 
secution began.  The  lives  of  Father 
Bataillon  and  Brother  Joseph  were  fre- 
quently threatened.  The  King  himself, 
vexed  at  their  betaking  themselves  to 
Nukuatea,  turned  against  them.  One  day, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  the  King 
suddenly  entered,  and,  addressing|himself 
to  the  missionary,    exclaimed  angrily: 

"Who  gave  you  the  hardihood  to 
bring  trouble  to  my  island  with  your 
religion?  Look  for  a  canoe.  Get  away 
from  here,  and  don't  appear  in  my 
presence  again." 

The  next  day,  having  secured  a  canoe, 
Father  Bataillon  presented  himself  before 
Lavelua. 

"Since  you  withdraw  your  friendship," 
he  said,  "I  am  going  away,  confident  that 
my  God  will  not  abandon  me.  I  will  go 
to  another  island  to  find  another  king,  who 
will  give  me  what  you  refuse.  You  will 
then  see  whether  'tis  I  who  have  brought 
trouble  to  your  people.    P'arewell!" 

He  was  persuaded  to  remain,  but  con- 
sented only  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  be  prevented  from  preaching  his 
religion.  Thereafter  there  was  an  unin- 
terrupted sequence  of  threats,  troubles 
and  persecution.  Now  the  chieftains 
were  in  revolt  and  pillaged  the  cabins 
of  the  Christians;  now  the  missionaries 
were  deprived  of  food  and  were  fain  to 
subsist  on  the  refuse  victuals  of  the 
savages,  and  even  of  the  animals.  An 
epidemic  that  broke  out  on  the  island 
furnished  Father  Bataillon  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  devoting  himself  unstintedly  to 
the  stricken,  and  the  grateful  natives 
came  in  crowds  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
neophytes.  As  a  result,  the  enraged 
pagans  declared  against  the  Christians  a 
war  that  threatened  their  very  extinction. 

Lavelua,  won  over  by  some  of  the  mere 
bitter  of  the  pagan  chieftains,  persisted 
in  refusing  to  allow  the  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  religion;  and  Tungahala 
and  his  friends  announced  their  intention 
of  going  to  five  at  Futuna  near  Father 
Chanel.     Knowing  full   well  how  inimical 
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to  his  own  interests  such  a  course  would 
be,  the  King  begged  the  young  chief  to 
give  up  the  idea.  Tungahala  remaining 
firm,  however,  Lavelua  exclaimed: 

"Well,  since  your  only  reason  for  going 
is  the  opportunity  of  practising  your 
religion,  practise  it  here  in  Nukuatea.  I 
promise  you  full  liberty  to  do  so." 

"On  that  condition,  I'll  stay." 

"Give  me  a  pledge  that  you'll  keep 
your  v/ord,"  said  the  King,  who  found  it 
hard  to  believe  in  so  sudden  a  change  of 
mind. 

"A  pledge!"  rejoined  Tungahala.  "Here 
is  my  son.    Take  him." 

And  the  child  became  a  hostage  in 
Lavelua's  hands. 

This  scene  which  occurred  in  February, 
1840,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Wallis.  Persecution  again  raged  fiercely; 
for  when  the  powers  of  evil  saw  Catho- 
licity flourishing  in  full  liberty  at 
Nukuatea,  and  daily  gaining  ground  on 
the  larger  island,  they  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  destroy  it.  At  last  lyavelua 
consented  to  allow  his  subjects  the  free 
exercise  of  the  new  religion.  He  exacted, 
however,  that  the  missionaries  should 
reside  near  him  at  Falalu.  And  there,  in 
fifteen  days.  Father  Bataillon,  aided  by 
Brother  Joseph  and  his  catechumens, 
built  the  first  church  in  Wallis,  a  large 
cabin  of  wood  and  foliage. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  the 
initial  years  of  P'^ather  Bataillon 's  aposto- 
late  that  we  must  necessarily  summarize 
the  remainder  of  his  interesting  career.  A 
most  striking  incident  was  his  preventing 
a  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  unde»- 
Tungahala  and  the  pagans  under  a  chief 
called  the  Great  Warrior.  The  missionary 
told  Tungahala  that  his  religion  allowed 
him  to  defend  himself  but  not  to  attack. 
Then,  handing  the  chief  a  banner  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  he  added:  "Have  con- 
fidence: this  banner  will  float  everywhere 
in  Wallis." 

The  next  day  both  armies  were  drawn 
up  opposite  each  other  and  a  deadly 
conflict    seemed    inevitable.     The    pagan 


troops  were  chanting  wild  war  songs; 
Tungahala's  followers  were  saying  their 
Beads  while  awaiting  the  momentarily 
expected  attack. 

Then  a  rather  marvellous — or  miracu- 
lous— thing  occurred.  Father  Bataillon, 
holding  up  his  crucifix,  advanced  alone 
toward  the  enemy,  and,  strong  in  his 
confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady,  pro- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice  several  times: 
Exsurget  Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus, — 
"Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered."  (Ps.  Ixvii,  i.)  The  effect  was 
wondrous,  to  say  the  least.  The  advanc- 
ing pagans  stood  still  in  their  tracks, 
lost  heart  for  the  encounter,  and,  after 
camping  there  three  days  and  nights, 
dispersed.  Encouraged  by  this  victory,  the 
missionary  went  from  village  to  village, 
everywhere  winning  new  recruits. 

Unable  to  attend  to  all  the  natives, 
he  asked  assistance  from  Father  Chanel, 
who  sent  him  Father  Chevron  and  Brother 
Attale.  Shortly  afterward  (April,  1841) 
the  Futuna  missionary  underwent  his  glo- 
rious martyrdom;  and  Father  Bataillon 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  preventing 
Tungahala  from  going  to  Futuna  and 
punishing  its  inhabitants  for  their  murder 
of  God's  minister. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  Wallis 
two  vessels — the  French  corvette  UAllier, 
and  the  schooner  Sancta  Maria,  with 
Bishop  Pompallier  as  a  passenger.  One 
result  of  their  presence  and  the  attendant 
visits  of  the  Bishop  to  Lavelua  was  the 
final  surrendering  of  the  King  and  his 
becoming  a  Catholic.  The  early  part  of 
1842  was  Father  Bataillon's  long-awaited 
harvest  time.  As  he  had  sown  in  tears, 
he  was  now  reaping  in  joy.  There  were 
baptisms  by  the  hundred  daily  during 
several  months,  and  the  grateful  apostle  of 
Wallis  wrote  to  Father  Colin,  his  Superior- 
General:  "To-day  I  have  the  consolation 
of  announcing  to  you  that  the  Church 
possesses  a  new  nation  of  Christians."  In 
the  same  letter  the  missionary,  as  well  he 
might,  attributed  the  success  of  his  minis- 
try to  the  intercession  of  Christ's  Mother. 
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In  this  same  year  (1842)  the  Propa- 
ganda divided  the  vast  vicariate  of 
Occidental  Oceanica,  Mgr.  Pompallier 
retaining  his  former  title,  with  a  portion 
of  the  territory  that  went  with  it;  and 
Father  Bataillon,  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Bishop  of  Enos,  being  made  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Central  Oceanica.  A  young 
missionary,  Father  Douarre,  consecrated 
in  September,  1842,  by  Cardinal  Bonald 
of  Lyons,  was  appointed  his  coadjutor, 
and  was  himself  named  to  consecrate  his 
superior;  the  function  taking  place  in 
December,  1843.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Bishop  Douarre' s  first  view  of  Father 
Bataillon,  on  the  shore  of  Wallis,  showed 
him  a  man  bareheaded  under  a  burning 
sun,  with  a  bronzed  complexion,  an  un- 
trimmed  beard,  without  shoes,  and  with 
his  cassock  in  tatters. 

The  episcopate  of  our  apostle  was  not 
less  fruitful  than  was  his  priesthood.  He 
multiplied  himself  in  attending  to  his 
scattered  flocks;  and,  in  recompense  for 
unnumbered  fatigues  and  trials,  saw  the 
Kingdom  of  God  increasing  rapidly 
throughout  his  vicariate.  In  1856,  admin- 
istrative difficulties  forced  him  to  visit 
Europe.  He  took  with  him  three  young 
natives,  whose  presence  in  France  and 
at  Rome  created  no  little  sensation,  and, 
incidentally,  helped  to  swell  considerably 
the  receipts  that  year  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith. 

Pius  IX.  received  the  zealous  missionary 
Bishop  with  especial  warmth.  Playing 
on  the  hardy  prelate's  name,  he  said: 
"So  here  is  Mgr.  Bataillon,  who  has 
battled  so  much !  Well,  my  dear  son,  one 
must  die  on  the  field  of  battle."  That 
was  exactly  the  desire  of  the  apostle; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  returned  to 
Wallis  in  1859.  Thirteen  years  later  he 
went  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and,  after 
being  graciously  welcomed  by  the  Pope, 
proceeded  to  France.  His  health  was 
evidently  broken,  and  friends  tried  to 
keep  him  in  his  native  land;  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it.  "No,  no!"  he  pro- 
tested   firmly.      "I  wish    to    die    in    the 


breach."     And   he    set   out   again   for   his' 
beloved  Oceanica. 

Five  years  later  his  wish  was  granted. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  1877,  he  received 
the  last  Sacraments.  Not  to  trouble  his 
last  hours,  the  laborers  on  a  new  church 
stopped  their  work.  On  his  asking  why  he 
did  not  hear  the  usual  hammering,  and 
being  told  the  reason,  he  expostulated 
energetically:  "No,  no,  don't  stop!  I 
want  to  hear  the  hammers;  the  noise 
does  me  good.  Get  to  work,  my  children. 
'Tis  for  the  good  God."  He  died  on  April 
II,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,— thirty-four 
years  after  his  consecration  as  Bishop  and 
forty-one  after  beginning  his  magnificent 
apostolate  in  Wallis  Island. 

(The  End.) 


The  Schoolmaster  of  Nantes. 

BY    I^LORENCE    GILMORE. 

FATHER  GERVAIS  sighed,  glanced 
at  the  clock  and  sighed  again.  He 
and  his  host  had  lunched  early  and 
frugally;  and  now  it  was  long  past 
the  dinner  hour  and  Father  Delatte  had 
not  returned  from  the  hospital,  whither 
he  had  been  called  fully  two  hours 
earlier.  Three  or  four  times  the  old 
priest  paced  the  length  of  the  room  with 
the  slow,  heavy  tread  of  one  handicapped 
by  age  and  ponderous  weight;  he  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the 
melancholy  autumn  rain,  and  the  troops 
of  shrivelled  leaves  fleeing  before  the 
wind;  and  at  length,  despairing  of  Father 
Delatte 's  return,  took  from  the  table  the 
current  number  of  the  Revue  du  Clerge 
Frangais,  and  seated  himself  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  one,  rather  dim  light. 

He  was  beginning  to  forget  his  hunger 
in  a  timely  article  when  the  door  bell 
rang,  and  an  instant  later  he  heard  his 
friend's  voice  in  the  hall.  Instantly  the 
house  was  in  a  commotion.  Doors 
slammed;  the  dog  barked;  the  lazy 
man-servant  hurried  to  and  fro,  very 
busy  about  nothing;    the  cook  rang  the 
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dinner  gong  with  a  vim  which  had  been 
gathering  force  during  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Father  Gervais  was  always 
amused  by  the  bustle  that  heralded  his 
host's  exits  and  entrances;  and  there 
was  a  broad  smile  on  his  placid  face 
when  Father  Delatte  burst  into  the 
library,  hurrying  as  usual,  breathless  as 
well,  and,  as  Father  Gervais  saw  at  a 
glance,  in  a  mood  of  exultation  such  as 
came  to  him  only  when  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  "hidden  battlements  of 
Eternity.", 

"I  hope,  Father,  that  you  will  pardon 
my  being  late,"  he  panted.  "I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  a  minute.  Jean  says 
that  our  dinner  is  waiting.  Let  us  go  at 
once  to  the  dining-room.  Possibly  you 
are  hungry.  And,  besides,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose;  for  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me  to  the  hospital  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
it  is  now  almost  half -after  seven." 

"/  go  to  the  hospital  —  to-night!  My 
dear  Father,  do  you  forget  the  rain  and 
my  eighty  years?" 

"We'll  have  a  cab.  You  shall  not  get 
wet,  I  promise  you.  The  fact  is,  I  ordered 
the  cab  on  my  way  home." 

Before  Father  Gervais  could  inter- 
pose another  word  of  protest,  he  turned 
to  Jean,  who  was  serving  them. 

"Open  some  of  the  Madeira  for  Father 
Gervais,"  he  directed;  and,  when  it  had 
been  brought,  dismissed  the  man,  saying 
that  he  would  ring  should  anything  more 
be  needed. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  after 
this,  and  Father  Gervais  watched  him 
furtively,  curious  to  hear  what  was 
coming.  When  at  last  he  spoke  again, 
all  trace  of  nervous  hurry  was  gone  from 
his  manner.  He  was  once  more  master  of 
himself  though  deeply  in  earnest.  It  was 
so  Father  Gervais  liked  best  to  see  him. 

"When  you  have  heard  my  story  you 
will  be  eager  to  go  with  me  to-night.  I 
am  sure  of  it.  You  won't  think  then  that 
I  am  heartless  to  drag  you  away  from 
the  fire  into  such  stormy  weather  as  this." 

He  paused  again,  and  Father  Gervais 


was  becoming  impatient  before  he  con- 
tinued slowly : 

"As  you  know,  it  is  almost  twenty- 
five  years  since  I  was  given  charge  of 
this  parish;  and  it  was,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  six  years  after  I  came  here  that 
I  first  noticed  in  the  church  a  young 
man,  who  always  knelt  in  the  same 
corner  and  was  always  alone.  He  was 
there  for  the  early  Mass  both  summer 
and  winter.  He  was  a  tall,  splendidly- 
built  fellow,  carried  himself  like  a  soldier, 
and  had  an  eager,  interesting  face, — just 
the  man,  I  should  have  judged,  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  world, — to  take  it  by 
storm,  by  force  of  brains  or  personal 
magnetism,  or  both.  But,  in  contrast 
to  these  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  there 
was  about  him  a  certain  timid  shrinking 
from  observation.  It  was  evident  that 
above  all  things  he  desired  to  be 
unknown, — unseen,  if  possible.  I  inquired 
about  him,  and  learned  that  he  had 
opened  a  private  school  for  boys,  and 
that  in  Paris  he  had  been  considered 
exceptionally  clever. 

"Well,  Father,  the  weeks  and  months 
slipped  by,  —  you  know  how  fast  they 
go  when  a  man  is  busy.  I  never  met  this 
school-teacher;  and  in  my  crowded  life 
he  was  forgotten,  except  when  some 
incident  flaunted  him  before  my  eyes. 
For  instance,  each  year  when  I  prepared 
my  First  Communicants  I  found  his  boys 
far  better  instructed  than  any  others. 
Once  or  twice  I  met  him  at  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  child;  but  he  always  hurried 
away  the  instant  I  entered  the  room,  to 
the  evident  regret  of  the  sick  boy.  And 
a  few  times,  passing  his  schoolhouse  when 
the  boys  were  at  recess,  I  stopped,  and, 
unobserved,  watched  their  game.  I  saw 
that  he  played  with  them,  the  merriest 
of  the  band;  but,  with  an  effort  none 
suspected,  was  never  more  proficient 
than  the  smallest  of  the  lads.  And  about 
six  months  ago  a  friend  called  my  atten- 
tion to  something  I  had  failed  to  observe: 
that  a  truly  marvellous  per  cent  of  his 
old  l?oys  ^re  now  either  priest"?  or  seiui- 
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narians.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  isolated 
facts  —  eloquent  perhaps  in  themselves, 
but  scattered  over  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  —  I  can  not  say  that,  since  my 
first  curiosity  regarding  him  was  satisfied, 
I  have  felt  any  marked  interest  in  the 
man.  But  to-day — "  Father  Delatte's 
face  softened,  and,  leaning  forward  a 
little,  he  added  solemnly:  "He  is  dying. 
Father.  It  was  he  whom  I  went  to  see 
this  afternoon,  and  —  and  he  told  me 
his  story.  He  has  one,  as  I  might  have 
known." 

Again  he  paused,  sipping  his  coffee; 
and  Father  Gervais,  keenly  interested 
now,  laid  his  knife  and  fork  across  his 
plate  and  folded  his  hands  with  the  slow 
deliberateness  that  characterized  him. 
So  did  he  prepare  to  give  the  story  his 
undivided  attention. 

"As  a  young  boy,"  Father  Delatte 
began,  "he  was  unusually  successful  both 
in  his  studies  and  in  athletics;  immensely 
popular  wherever  he  went,  proud  of  his 
accomplishments  and  of  his  magnetism, 
in  love  with  life;  still,  pious  after  a 
fashion,  and,  he  himself  thought,  full  of 
zeal.  He  decided  to  be  a  priest  and  a 
missionary;  nothing  less  than  mar- 
tyrdom was  to  satisfy  him.  Exactly 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  entered  the 
Paris  Seminary  for  the  Foreign  Missions, — 
yes,  in  your  time,  Father.  It  must  be 
quite  thirty  since  you  became  president. 
He  says  that  there  he  made  a  creditable 
record  in  his  studies,  but  found  irksome 
the  monotony  of  the  deeply  religious 
life,  and  very  galling  the  training  to  which 
his  character  was  subjected.  More  than 
once  he  withstood  correction,  and  —  at 
last  he  was  sent  away.  You  were  all 
gentleness  to  him  to  the  end,  he  told  me; 
but  he  was  proud  and  stubborn  and 
would  not  submit.  However,  he  has 
never  forgotten  your  parting  words. 
Tears  poured  over  his  sunken  cheeks  as 
he  repeated  them  to  me.  It  seems  that 
you  told  him  that  he  was  unfitted  for  the 
life  of  a  missionary ;  for  '  God  uses  only 
tht  jiumble.'     He   answered   you   angrily 


and  disrespectfully,  he  says;  and  has 
never  seen  you  since. 

"Immediately  after  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary he  began  a  series  of  articles  for  one 
of  the  Paris  dailies.  Vehement  articles 
they  were,  fiery  in  their  denunciation  of 
wrong,  but  often  misdirected  in  their 
zeal;  so  the  Archbishop  sent  for  him, 
told  him  that  they  were  dangerous,  and 
commanded  that  they  be  discontinued. 
And  he,  too,  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  humility  is  the  first  requisite  in  God's 
instruments. 

"O  Father,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
him  as  he  told  his  little  story,  —  could 
have  heard  it  for  yourself!  He  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  is  not  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age.  But  there 
he  lies,  worn  to  the  bone  by  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  which  for  months  has  been 
sapping  his  strength,  though  he  worked 
steadily  until  two  weeks  ago.  He  is  as 
simple  as  a  child,  as  patient  as  a  saint, 
and  pathetically  grateful  for  the  slightest 
service. 

"But  to  finish  the  story.  Long,'  close 
application  had  injured  his  eyes,  never 
strong;  and  shortly  after  the  Archbishop 
took  him  to  task  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
weeks  of.  inaction  in  a  hospital,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  his  sight 
was  despaired  of.  This  afternoon,  when 
he  reached  this  point,  he  paused  so  long 
with  his  eyes  closed  that  I  thought  he 
had  fallen  asleep;  but  at  length  he  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  smile  that  transfigured 
his  emaciated  face  and  made  his  big 
eyes  shine  like  stars.  '  God  was  very  good 
to  me,'  he  whispered.  And  after  another, 
even  longer  silence  he  went  on:  'When 
I  got  well  I  came  here,  where  I  knew  no 
one,  and  opened  my  little  school.  That 
was  nineteen  years  ago.  I've  been  lonely, 
but  very  happy;  and  now  it's  all  over. 
My  life  is  done,  and  I  have  accomplished 
nothing  for  Him.  When  I  was  twenty  I 
dreamed  of  great  sacrifices,  sharp  penances, 
high  sanctity.  I  am  forty-five,  and  I 
have  been  of  no  use,  as  F'ather  Gervai.^ 
warned  me;  but — but  I  have  tried,' 
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"It  took  him  a  long  time  to  tell  all 
this;  for  he  is  weak  and  often  has  par- 
oxysms of  excruciating  pain.  Before  I 
left  him  I  asked  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  him, — if  he  has  any  friends  or  relatives 
v/hom  I  should  tell  of  his  condition.  He 
smiled  rather  sadly,  saying  that  he  has 
no  friends;  and  added  that  in  all  the 
world  there  is  but  one  thing  he  longs 
for,  and  it  no  one  can  obtain  for  him. 
After  I  had  urged  him  a  little  he  told  me 
what  it  is:  he  yearns  to  see  you  again 
if  only  long  enough  to  beg  your  pardon 
and  tell  you  that  you  were  right." 

Father  Gervais'  placid  old  face  was 
quivering  with  emotion. 

"Henri  de  Boisserie,"  he  exclaimed, — 
"the  best  student  and  the  dearest  boy  we 
ever  had  at  the  Missions  Etrangeres!" 

"Yes,  Henri  de  Boisserie.  He  can  not 
live  through  the  night,  the  doctor  thiiiks. 
That  is  why  I  ordered  the  cab  and  am 
going  to  take  you  out  into  the  cold  rain." 

Father  Gervais  rose  at  once,  leaving 
his  dinner  unfinished;  and  as  he  followed 
him  into  the  hall.  Father  Delatte  said: 

"He  must  have  been  most  tender  and 
most  generous  to  all  in  need  of  help.  The 
hospital  is  besieged  by  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  ragged, — one  and  all  in  tears 
atid  begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  him." 

Father  Gervais  made  no  comment; 
and  after  they  had  put  on  their  over- 
coats in  silence,  Father  Delatte  spoke 
again,  voicing  the  thought  uppermost  in 
his  mind  at  the  moment: 

"At  least  fifteen  of  his  old  boys  are 
priests  or  seminarians." 

Again  Father  Gervais  seemed  not  to 
liear;  but  what  he  said  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  cab  was: 

"Yes,   God  uses   only   the  humble." 


Concerning  Disestablishment  and  Disen- 
dowment  in  Wales. 

Th©  Albert  Hall  Protest. 


VoLTAiRB,  in  a  moment  of  right- 
mindedness,  said  to  a  lawyer  of  Besan^on, 
who,  on  introducing  his  son  to  the  arch- 
infidel,  assured  him  that  the  young  man 
was  reading  his  latest  book:  "He  would 
be    better    employed    iq.     stijdviug     tjie 


BY    FRANCIS    W.  GREY. 


ONTINUITY,  the  claim  of  the 
"Church  of  England"  to  be  the 
true  heir  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  "English  Church," 
though  naturally  the  dominant  note, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  great  meeting  held 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  in  London,  to 
"protest  against  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Church,"  was  not,  one  must  admit, 
made  unduly  emphatic,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  (better  known 
to  an  older  generation  as  Sir  Michael 
Hicks -Beach),  was  indeed  the  only 
speaker  who,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
goes,  made  use  of  the  familiar  phrases 
concerning  the  "purging  of  the  EngHsh 
Church  from  certain  Romish  errors,"  and 
"deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome." 
Yet,  seeing  that  this  claim  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  every  true  Anglican's  loyalty 
to  his  communion — for  how  could  a  man 
with  a  soul  to  love  God  and  to  serve 
Him  be  loyal  to  a  vState-created  "church" 
recognized  as  such? — no  reasonable  Cath- 
olic could,  as  it  seems  to  me,  quarrel  with 
an  assumption  so  made,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  however  impossible  it  be 
for  him  to  admit  it.  For  it  is  surely  the 
man  who  is  loyal  to  his  own  communion, 
whether  he  be  Anglican,  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian,  who,  when  the  grace  of 
God  comes  to  Him,  makes  the  best  and 
most  loyal  son  of  that  divine  mother  whom 
he  has  thus  been  brought  to  know  and 
to  love  as  truly  his. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  then,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  that  I  attended  the 
meeting,  of  which  I  am  here  trying  to 
give  some  account,  in  the  hope  that 
American  Catholic  readers  may,  in  be- 
coming aware  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  extend  their  prayers  and  their 
ChmtianJLv  swjp^ixv  ^b  our  "3ef)eHJ6>^ 
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brethren"  in  their  fight  against  the  forces 
of  secularism,  sacrilege,  and  spoliation. 
For,  briefly,  plainly,  and  without  exag- 
geration, the  motives  behind  what  is 
known  as  the  "Welsh  Church  Bill"  differ 
in  no  single  respect  (however  they  may 
hide  under  specious  and  lofty  professions) 
from  the  motives  of  those  who,  in  France, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Portugal,  have  robbed 
our  brethren  "for  the  good  of  the 
State," — have  applied  church  money  to 
"purposes  ostentatiously  non-religious,"  to 
quote  Lord  Halifax's  vigorous  speech. 

That,  in  effect,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Welsh  Church  Bill.  It  proposes  to  take 
certain  endowments,  hitherto  devoted  to 
religious  uses  (even  if  not  Catholic),  and 
amounting  to  the  "paltry  sum,"  as 
one  speaker  well  called  it,  of  £158,000 
($790,000)  a  year,  and  to  use  it  (to  quote 
Lord  Halifax  again)  "to  build  public  wash- 
houses  and  libraries."  If  so,  and  the  facts 
are  as  I  state  them,  will  the  Bill  meet 
with  the  approval  of  any  right-minded 
Catholic,  whether  in  America  or  elsewhere? 

But  the  Bill — though,  according  to  one 
of  its  promoters,  "a  good  Bill,  because 
there  is  money  in  it" — was  not  opposed 
at  the  Albert  Hall  meeting,  and  is  not 
being  opposed  throughout  the  country, 
chiefly  or  primarily  on  account  of  its 
financial  provisions,  but  on  other  and 
much  more  solid  grounds,  to  which  we 
shall  come  presently.  Of  those  financial 
proposals;  which  will  leave  the  Welsh 
Church  about  sixty  cents  in  the  five 
dollars  of  the  present  endowments  (if 
as  much),  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they 
come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a  government 
which,  while  granting  $2000  a  year  to 
every  Member  of  Parliament,  in  order  to 
ensure  his  being  able  to  perform  his  duties 
properly,  proposes  by  this  Bill  to  deprive 
the  Welsh  curate  of  his  pittance  in  the 
interests  of  "purity  in  religion"! 

That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  lofty 
sentiments  whereby  the  poHtical  Non- 
conformists (traditional  haters  of  "Popery 
and  Prelacy")  who  are  forcing  on  this 
Bilit  ^1^  t»  disS^uiee  its  ee^^Ktial  iJO|uetice 


and  iniquity.  Another,  to  which  the  Dean 
of  Lincoln  alluded  in  his  speech,  may  be 
set  down  here.  "We  are  anxious,"  a 
Nonconformist  friend  told  him,  "by  means 
of  this  Bill  to  present  the  Welsh  Church 
as  a  pure  bride  to  Christ."  Truly,  as 
the  Dean  added  caustically,  anv  lawyer 
who  in  mundane  affairs  should  deal  thus 
with  bridal  settlements,  be  his  motives 
never  so  pure  and  lofty,  "would  soon 
find  himself  in  Dartmoor"  (the  British 
counterpart  of  Sing  Sing  prison). 

The  opposition  of  "churchmen"  is 
based,  first  and  chiefly,  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Bill,  by  cutting  off  four  dioceses 
from  the  Anglican  communion,  "dis- 
members the  Church"  by  dividing  a 
single  corporate  body,  against  the  wishes 
of  its  members,  into  two,  between  which 
no  intercourse,  ecclesiastical  or  corporate, 
is  henceforth  to  be  permitted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, I  admit,  to  present  this  crucial  point 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  American 
Catholics  fully,  aware  of  what  it  iinplies. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  New  York  State  is  legally 
as  well  as  ecclesiastically  a  single  corpora- 
tion. A  parallel  case  to  the  present  Welsh 
Church  Bill  would  arise  if  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  were  to  decree  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Long  Island  should  no  longer 
form  part  of  that  corporation,  but  was  to 
be  erected,  hy  an  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  without  its  consent,  into  a  separate 
and  distinct  corporation. 

Such  an  act  of  State  tyranny  seems, 
as  it  fortunately  is,  utterly  impossible  of 
occurrence;  yet  that  is  precisely  how  the 
Welsh  Church  Bill  proposes  to  deal  with 
four  "church"  dioceses  in  Wales,  at 
present  integral  parts,  ecclesiastically  and 
spiritually,  of  the  "Church  of  England 
and  Wales."  The  essential  injustice  of 
such  a  proceeding  was  shown,  by  more 
than  one  speaker,  to  consist  in  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  applies  only  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Welsh  Methodists  may  still 
remain,  undisturbed  and  unmolested,  in 
communion  with  their  English  brethren, 
■  ^4  ta>ke  part  in  their  cbimdls  and  sy^bds  \ 
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Welsh  friendly  societies  may  still  form 
part,  financially  and  corporately,  of  English 
societies;  but  Welsh  churchmen  are  to 
be  cut  off,  ecclesiastically  and  financially, 
from  their  English  brethren — in  the  in- 
terests of  "religious  equality"! 

Again,  while  the  financial  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are,  as  already  said,  not  the 
chief  point  of  attack  on  the  part  of  those 
against  whom  they  are  aimed,  it  is  only 
right  to  point  out  their  essential  and 
crying  injustice.  For  it  is,  once  more, 
only  the  endowments  of  the  "church" 
in  Wales  that  are  affected  by  this  Bill. 
Catholics  do  and  must  differ  from  Anglicans 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  the  ancient 
endowments;  but  they  have  at  least  had 
unquestioned  possession  of  them  for  over 
three  hundred  years,  and  have  put  them 
to  religious,  if  not  to  Catholic,  uses.  Yet, 
while  the  short-lived  endowments  of  every 
petty  sect  in  Wales  are  left  untouched, 
these  ancient  "trusts"  (as  they  certainly 
are)  are  to  be  taken  from  those  who  have 
held  and  used  them,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  State,  for  three  centuries,  and 
applied  to  purely  secular  uses — once  more, 
on  the  plea  of  "religious  purity"  and  of^ 
"religious  equality"!  Do  American  Cath- 
olics approve?  Or  do  they  agree  with 
Lord  Halifax  that  it  is  "the  duty  of  every 
honest  man,  of  every  Christian,  to  oppose 
this  Bill  by  every  means  in  his  power"? 

Lastly,  and  no  less  strenuously,  "church- 
men" oppose  this  Bill  because  it  is 
avowedly  aimed  at  the  "church"  in 
England,  whose  fate  to-morrow  may  be 
that  of  the  Welsh  dioceses  to-day.  But 
they  also  object  (even  those  who  are 
Liberals  in  politics,  like  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln)  to  the  practical  "re-establish- 
ment" of  the  to-be-disestablished  Welsh 
Church,  by  act  of  Parliament  (as  was 
done  in  Ireland),  as  "an  act  of  gross 
Erastian  tyranny."  And  Catholics  who 
have  the  real  interests  of  religion  ^t 
heart  in  the  widest  and  truest  sense — 
those  most  of  all  who,  like  the  editor  of 
The  Ave  Maria  and  many  others,  believe 
(:hat  the  dawn  of  a  tiew  (lay  is  at  hand 


when  these  our  brethren,  who  are  now 
fighting  for  all  that  they  hold  dearest 
and  most  sacred,  shall  be  one  with  us, 
in  the  One  Fold — can  not,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  do  otherwise  than  express  truest 
and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with  them 
in  this  bitter  struggle.  For,  after  all, 
their  enemies  are  ours;  and  their  defeat 
would  mean  not  our  gain  but  the  devil's, — 
would  mean,  as  Lord  Halifax  truly  said, 
that  "England  had  definitely  and  deliber- 
ately turned  her  back  on  God." 

After  so  strong  an  expression  of  con- 
currence and  sympathy,  in  which,  as  I 
trust,  all  who  read  this  article  will  unite, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  add  one  word  of 
the  mildest  and  most  deferential  dissent 
from  one  statement  made  by  the  Dean 
of  Lincoln?  Speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  toward  the  Bill, 
he  referred  very  aptly  to  the  Postmaster 
General's  recent  speech  at  Quebec,  wherein 
he  praised  the  "French  Roman  Catholics 
for  their  loyalty  to  their  religion  and  to 
their  language," — the  very  quality  con- 
demned (by  the  same  minister)  in  "  English 
and  Welsh  churchmen."  But,  while  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  his  ringing  conclu- 
sion— "Do  the  Government,  then,  listen 
only  to  men  with  arms  in  their  hands?" — 
one  must  protest  against  his  assertion 
that  the  Catholics  of  Quebec  "secured 
their  religious  liberties  by  means  of  open 
rebellion"   (in  1837). 

Those  liberties,  secured  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  Acts  of  1774  and  of 
1792,  were  not  so  much  as  alluded  to 
(so  far  as  I  am  aware)  among  the  purely 
political  grievances  which  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  1837.  For  had  religion  or 
religious  liberties  really  been  in  danger 
at  that  time,  how  could  the  clergy  of 
Quebec  have  set  themselves,  as  they  did 
(by  Lord  Durham's  admission),  against 
a  movement  intended  (on  this  hypothesis) 
to  secure  both,  to  such  good  effect  as 
to  insure  its  utter  and  complete  collapse? 
The  argument  is,  however,  not  without 
its  possible  significance,  even  if  the  fight 
against   sacrilege,    robbery    and    injygtice 
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be  confined  to  "strictly  constitutional 
methods."  We,  whose  brethren  have  been 
wronged  in  like  manner,  and  from  the 
same  motives,  wish  them,  under  God,  the 
success  and  the  victory  He  shall  see  fit 
to  bestow,  even  if  it  be  the  victory  (as 
in  France)  of  an  apparent  defeat,  so  that 
it  only  bring  them  nearer  to  His  Church — 
and  to  Himself.  For  then,  and  then  only 
will  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Bishop 
of  London — for  "a  right  judgment  in 
this  matter"  {Deus,  qui  corda  fidelium); 
for  "the  cleansing  and  defence  of  the 
Church"  ("Let  Thy  continual  pity  .  .  ."); 
and  "for  a  right  spirit  in  this  matter" 
{Deus,  cuius  providentia) — be  fully,  per- 
fectly, and  divinely  answered.  Adveniat 
rsgnum  tuum,  flat  voluntas  tua. 


The  Sin  of  Wasting  Time. 


THE  wisdom  of  economizing  time  and 
the  folly  of  wasting  it  have  ever 
been  favorite  themes  of  preachers,  moral 
philosophers,  essayists,  and  poets.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  columns  of  this 
magazine  with  .passages  eloquently  en- 
forcing the  truth  of  Bishop  Spalding's 
saying :  ' '  Economy  of  time  is  more 
indispensable  than  economy  of  money; 
for  it  is  a  means  of  getting  not  only  money 
but  what  is  vastly  higher  and  more 
precious — wisdom  and  virtue."  Or  Glad- 
stone's: "Thrift  of  time  will  repay  you 
in  after-life  with  a  usury  of  profit  beyond 
your  most  sanguine  dreams;  and  the 
waste  of  it  will  make  you  dwindle,  alike 
in  intellectual  and  moral  stature,  beyond 
your  darkest  reckoning."  Seneca,  Bacon, 
Quarles,  Smiles,  Mathews  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  have  emphasized  the  truism 
that  lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by 
industry,  lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost 
health  by  temperance,  but  lost  time  is 
gone  forever. 

That  time  wasted  is  a  folly,  then,  will 
be  admitted  by  most  persons  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject  at  all;  that  it  is  most 
commonly  a  sin   as  well,   a  flagrant  in-' 


justice,  is  a  contention  not  especially 
difficult  to  make  good,  although  infre- 
quently perhaps  brought  to  our  minds, 
or  dwelt  upon  in  our  examinations  of 
conscience.  In  the  case  of  those  whose 
time,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  is  not  their  own,  who  have  hired 
it  out  to  an  employer,  the  injustice  of 
their  wasting,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
The  plumber  or  carpenter  who  dawdles 
for  half  a  day  at  a  job  which  he  could 
readily  finish  in  an  hour  or  two,  is  clearly 
guilty  of  dishonesty.  The  clerk  who,  in 
the  employ  of  a  private  firm  or  of  the 
Government,  neglects  the  work  for  which 
he  receives  a  salary,  to  devote  his  time, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  to  other 
matters,  or  to  idling,  is  unquestionably 
defrauding  his  employers,  is  unjustly  dis- 
posing of  what  is  not  his  own. 

In  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  and 
innumerable  similar  ones,  the  positive 
sinfulness  of  wasting  time  can  scarcely 
be  ignored  by  any  save  the  most  callous 
conscience.  But  what  of  those  whose 
time  is  their  own,  at  least  in  the  sense  , 
that  they  are  subject  to  no  specific  task- 
masters? What  of  merchants  and  jour- 
nalists, lawyers  and  judges,  physicians 
and  clergymen,  who  habitually  squander 
some  portion  of  what  Franklin  calls  "the 
stuff  that  life  is  made  of"?  Does  their 
waste  of  time  injure  no  one  but  them- 
selves? Is  the  self-culture,  the  increase 
in  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  expansion  of 
powers  for  good,  the  additional  skill  and 
efficiency  in  their  respective  callings, 
their  progressive  development  into  citi- 
zens of  notable  worth  and  eminence, — 
is  all  this,  so  clearly  dependent  on  the 
genuine  improvement  of  the  time  which 
they  waste,  merely  a  personal  affair? 
Assuredly  not.  They  all  owe  duties  to 
their  families,  to  their  clients,  to  the 
community  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
to  their  country  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
Church;  and  in  just  that  measure  in 
which  their  waste  of  time  prevents  their 
giving  to  these  various  creditors  the 
best    of    wh^cti    they    are,    or    could    be, 
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capable,  they  can  not  but  be  considered 
as  delinquent  debtors. 

The  physician  who  fails  to  utilize  the 
odd  half-hours  of  his  leisure  in  keeping 
up  with  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
science  is  guilty  of  injustice  toward  his 
actual  and  prospective  patients.  The 
lawyer  who  gives  up  serious  study  when 
once  he  has  passed  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  and  who  fritters  away  the 
hours  that  should,  and  easily  could,  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  further  legal 
lore,  is  unjust  to  his  clients,  even  though 
he  crams  heroically  for  each  special  case. 
And  so  of  all  other  professions,— in  none  of 
them  does  waste  of  time  injure  the  waster 
only:  in  all  of  them  such  waste  is  an 
injustice  to  others,  few  or  many. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  from 
the  Christian  viewpoint,  all  our  time 
belongs  primarily  to  God,  and  that  every 
hour  lived  in  separation  from  Him  is,  in 
the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word,  utterly  and  irretrievably 
wasted.  To  do  God's  will  is  the  most 
excellent  possible  way  of  improving  one's 
time.  The  accomplishment  of  that  divine 
will,  however,  is  identical  with  the  perfect 
performance  of  the  commonplace,  every- 
day duties  of  our  state  in  life;  and  a  little 
self-examination  will  probably  enable 
most  of  us  to  see  that  many  of  the  duties 
we  have  hitherto  neglected,  and  many 
others  we  have  perform.ed  imperfectly, 
might  have  been  fulfilled  both  easily  and 
worthily  had  we  only  improved  instead  of 
wasted  our  leisure. 

Such  reflections  as  the  foregoing  are 
particularly  opportune  at  a  period  when 
the  whole  impact  of  tradition,  experi- 
ence, casual  conversation,  and  newspaper 
moralizing  drives  the  mind  perforce  to 
the  consideration  of  one's  standard  of 
conduct,  as  it  is  and  as  we  resolve  to 
make  it  during  the  new  lease  of  time  that 
has  just  been  granted  to  us.  At  the 
dawn  of  a  New  Year  one  may  agree  with 
the  moralist: 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 
And  aMc  th^etn  what  report  tbf^y  bore  to  He^iyeii, 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


For  many  years  past  Thp:  Ave  Maria 
has  had  the  privilege  of  publishing  at 
first  hand  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  of  Newport  and 
Menevia;  and  it  is  a  gratification  to 
know  that  they  are  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  our  readers  everywhere.  We 
learn  that  in  numerous  places  parish 
priests  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  these 
admirable  instructions  from  the  pulpit. 
The  latest  of  them,  presented  in  our 
present  number,  will  be  found  especially 
welcome  for  that  purpose.  It  deals  with 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  Holy 
Communion,  which  the  Bishop  describes 
as  its  concluding  rite.  Praise  from  us  of 
what  this  venerable  prelate  writes  for 
the  instruction  of  his  flock  would  be 
almost  an  impertinence;  but  we  may  say 
of  his  latest  pastoral  that,  besides  being 
eminently  learned,  unctuous,  practical 
and  timely,  it  presents  points  of  view 
that  will  probably  be  new  to  the  average 
reader,  and  corrects  certain  impressions 
that  are  not  less  general  than  erroneous. 
Information  for  even  the  best-instructed 
Catholics  and  spiritual  profit  for  the 
faithful  generally  are  to  be  derived  from 
this  important  document. 


The  late  Henry  F.  Brownson  was  per- 
haps the  most  learned  man  in  the  United 
vStates,  and  was  so  regarded  by  scholars 
who  knew  him.  The  thoroughness  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge  were  amazing. 
He  could,  and  sometimes  did,  as  an  aid 
to  devotion,  recite  his  prayers  in  a 
different  language  every  day  of  the  week. 
An  intellectual  giant  himself,  he  always 
demanded  humble-mindedness  in  others. 
"You  presum-e  to  speak  of  the  teaching 
of  the  CathoHc  Church!"  he  would  say 
in  his  severest  manner  to  a  Protestant 
person  who  ventured  to  explain  in  his 
presence  some  point  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
practice,  or  history.  "Tell  us  all  you 
know  abotjt  the  ^Jbject:    it  will  not  take 
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you  long."  Then,  with  sudden  gentle- 
ness and  a  smile  that  was  unmistakably 
kind:  "But  if  you  really  want  to 
know — "  The  humble  expression  of  a 
desire  to  be  informed  never  failed  to  win 
the     Major's     sincere     admiration.       "I 

respect   a    man   like   X .     He  is  open 

to  conviction  and  truly  humble-minded. 
His  willingness  to  learn  shows  that  he 
deserves  to  know." 

With  all  his  learning,  Major  Brownson 
was  the  humblest  of  men,  arrogant  and 
intolerant  as  he  was  generally  considered 
by  those  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  him.  He  was  never  known  to  boast 
of  anything  that  he  had  said  or  done. 
We  have  some  doubt  whether  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  would  have  appreciated  his  char- 
acter thoroughly;  but  St.  Jerome,  we  feel 
sure,  would  have  loved  him  as  another 
Dalmatian. 

The  first  paper  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Constructive  Quarterly  is  "The  Witness 
of  the  Spirit,"  by  Father  De  Grandmaison, 
editor  of  the  French  Etudes.  The  article 
should  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  force  of  the  argument;  but 
the  following  brief  excerpts  have  an 
independent  interest  for  the  majority  of 
Catholic  readers: 

Historically,  Christianity  has  borne  its 
immense  fruit  as  a  positive  religion,  implying 
the  personal  adoration  of  Jesus.  Historically, 
the  most  docile  servants  of  the  Spirit,  the 
most  indisputable  heroes  of  religion,  have 
admitted  a  divine  magisterium  in  the  Christ. 
All  yielding  —  every  kind  of  Arianism,  every 
attempt  to  reduce  the  Person  of  Christ  to  a 
subordinate  role,  eminent,  if  you  will,  but, 
after  all,  within  the  human  sphere — all  yield- 
ing of  this  kind  has  been  translated  into  a 
spiritual  lowering,  into  a  patent  diminution  of 
religious  life. .  .  . 

After  St.  Paul  there  has  appeared  hardly 
any  more  unquestioned  spiritual  master  than 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  .  .  .  Now,  this  man,  meek 
and  humble  of  heart,  altogether  occupied  with 
the  things  of  the  Father,  detached  from  all 
that  was  not  God — this  magnificent  instrument 
of  the  Spirit,  was  such  as  he  was  because 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  because  he  was  in 
a   true   sense    another   Jesus,    able    to    say:     "I 


live,  but  no  longer  I:    Christ  lives  in  me.".  .  . 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  —  times 
posterior  to  the  problems  and  the  disquiet 
stirred  up  by  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  —  we  are  embarraSvSed  by  the  width 
of  the  choice  offered  to  us.  Purposely  leaving 
aside  the  canonized  saints,  I  recall  here  only 
two  men  irt  whom  unquestionable  genius  has 
been  united  with  a  marked  spiritual  insight: 
Blaise  Pascal  and  John  Henry  Newman.  .  .  . 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  thinker  and  the 
religious  man  that  Pascal  was,  owed  his  incom- 
parable ascendency  to  the  personal  religion 
of  Jesus.  The  brief  pages  of  the  "Mystery  of 
Jesus"  (in  the  Pensees)  are  at  once  the  highest 
peak,  perhaps,  of  French  literature,  and  one 
of  the  most  touching  testimonies  that  have 
ever   been  rendered   to  the   Christ.  .  .  . 

And,  lastly,  nearer  to  us,  the  man  admirable 
for  his  sincerity,  the  least  given  to  becoming 
the  liegeman  of  any  school,  the  seer  for  whom 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  spiritual  beings 
was  more  clear  than  that  of  the  external  world, 
John  Henry  Newman  was,  in  the  same  sense 
as  Pascal,  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus.  .  ,  . 
Newman  was,  more  than  any  man,  the  constant 
and  implacable  enemy  of  that  enfeebled,  dis- 
crowned, emptied  Christianity  which  sees  in 
Christ  only  a  sage,  a  martyr,  a  prophet.  He 
was  the  farseeing  adversary  of  that  vain 
"lyiberal"  theology  which  refuses  to  recognize 
God  in  Jesus,  and  oscillates  between  an  incon- 
sequent  rationalism   and  a  vague  hero-worship. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  divinity  of  Our 
Lord  made  manifest  to  various  intellects 
ii-i  a  variety  of  ways;  and  many  a  reader 
of  the  Constructive  Quarterly  will  presum- 
ably ask  himself,  after  perusing  this 
article  of  the  French  Jesuit,  whether  he 
is  quite  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
God  as  well  as  perfect  man. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  solution  of 
many  of  our  social  problems  and  the 
remedy  for  most  of  our  social  ills  must 
be  a  moral  one,  but  it  is  not  often  said 
so  well  as  in  a  discourse  delivered  re- 
cently by  Archbishop  Keane,  of  Dubuque. 
Having  shown  that  Christianity  and  not 
Socialism  hold^s  the  solution  of  the  social 
question,  and  deprecated  indiscriminate 
attacks  upon  wealth,  the  speaker  elo- 
quently concluded: 

The  Samaritan  who  tied  up  the  wounds  of 
the  race   is   still   with   us,  with   healing   in    His 
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hands.  He  is  with  us,  with  that  light  divine 
which  can  remedy  a!l  our  ills  by  restoring  a  lost 
ideal,  bringing  back  a  weakening  conviction.  .  . . 
That  faith  is  ours,  —  the  faith  so  beautifully 
symbolized  in  this  magnificent  temple,  wherein 
the  Gospel,  will  be  enshrined,  and  from  which 
Gospel  the  image  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Saviour, 
will  call  unto  the  hearts  of  this  and  other 
generations,  making  the  world  better  and 
brighter  and  happier, — a  true  pilgrimage  which 
will  run  on  in  this  life  to  rise  to  the  harmonies 
of  the  life  divine  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  who  alone  can  solve  the  problems 
of  humanity,  and  cure  the  social  ills,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  cured,  of  our  generation  and 
generations  yet  to  come! 


Of  all  the  persons  with  whom  the  author 
of  that  once  popular  book,  "Footsteps 
of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,"  came 
in  contact  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy 
Land,  none  would  seem  to  have  made  a 
more  lasting  impression  upon  him  than 
the  two  religious  into  whose  society  he 
was  thrown  at  Rhodes.  Of  one  he  says, 
after  a  glowing  eulogy:  "Would  that 
every  adherent  of  his  creed  were  an 
imitator  of  his  example!"  Of  the  other 
("a  singular  contrast  to  a  bright  example 
of  Catholic  devotion")  he  writes  in  part: 
"His  gait  was  slouching  and  indolent — 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  .  .  .  He  hated  this  world  with- 
out caring  much  for  the  next,  and  had 
always  an  ill  word  for  everyone  he  met 
with."  How  little  these  two  representa- 
tives of  their  religion  realized  that  they 
were  being  closely  studied,  or  thought 
that  their  characters  would  some  day 
be  portrayed  in  a  widely  circulated  book! 
But  thus  has  it  ever  been  that  outsiders 
are  attracted  to  the  Church  or  repelled 
from  it  by  the  conduct  of  its  members, 
the  least  of  whom  may  exert  a  tremendous 

influence. 

*** 

Hearing  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
RampoUa,  one  of  a  seemingly  "surging, 
indifferent  throng"  in  St.  Peter's,  on  a 
holiday  Sunday  long  ago,  recalls  in  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  the  impression  then 
made   upon  him  by   the  deceased  Prince 


of  the  Church.  "It  was  an  impressive 
thing,"  he  writes,  "to  hear  High  Mass  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  said  by  Cardinal 
RampoUa.  He  was  an  Archpriest  of  the 
great  Church;  and,  in  the  time  of  his 
friend,  the  late  Pope  Leo  XHL,  used  often 
to  be  a  prominent  figure  in  her  magnificent 
ceremonies.  You  saw  the  tall,  rather 
forbidding  figure  in  the  red  and  gold  of 
his  robes  and  mitre,  stiffly,  remotely, 
reciting  the  ancient  words,  blessing  the 
surging,  indifferent  crowd  with  his  white- 
gloved  hand.  You  saw,  as  it  were,  an 
image,  a  human  representation,  of  some 
inatienable  authority  which  seemed  to 
say,  'Obey,  but  whether  you  obey  or  not 
is  nothing  to  me.'  This  was  a  hieratic 
attitude,  as  we  know,  which  did  not 
correspond  to  anything  in  the  actual 
temperament  of  the  very  remarkable 
man  just  dead.  Earnest,  vastly  planning, 
eager  to  win  all  men  by  becoming  most 
things  to  them.  Cardinal  Rampolla  may 
still  serve  as  a  type,  growing  rarer,  of  the 
soldier  in  the  saint. 

"The  Austrian  veto,"  continues  the 
writer,  "might  well  have  made  Rampolla 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Italy, 
and  we  imagine  that  he  could  have  in  a 
sense  exploited  his  popularity.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  little  more 
seen  or  heard  of.  'For  himself,  he  re- 
joiced.' His  admirers  consoled  themselves 
by  saying  he  would  be  the  next  Pope. 
Now  he  is  dead,  and  the  next  Pope  will 
not  be  Rampolla.  Thus  thwarted  (accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  view),  thus  deprived  of 
its  prophesied  end,  Rampolla' s  career  is, 
to  the  outsider,  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  it  would  have  been  had  he  succeeded 
to  a  kingdom  which  we  suppose  that  he 
would  have  ruled  very  differently  from 
Pius  X.  His  failure,  as  his  proud  attitude 
showed,  was  to  him  personally  nothing. 
Ambitious  he  may  have  been,  but  for 
an  institution.  He  may  be  admired  as 
one  of  those  who  forget  themselves  in 
larger  things  outside  them.  So  we  can 
not  help  thinking  of  him  as,  hearing  of 
his  death,   we  remember  the  remote  tall 
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figure    listlessly    chanting    in    St.    Peter's 
one  Sunday  long  ago." 

The  "vulgar  view,"  it  must  be  said, 
is  not  altogether  lacking  here;  but,  as 
the  London  Tablet  observes  in  quoting 
the  foregoing  appreciation  of  the  dead 
Cardinal,  "it  betokens  a  new  and  fairer 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  non- Catholics 
before  whose  general  newspaper  judgment 
Catholics   also   have   to   pass." 


Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
"The  Last  Years  of  a  Dethroned  King," 
Ethel  Harter  gives  the  inscriptions  on  two 
marble  tablets  that  face  each  other  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Castle  of  Melazzo, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Acqui,  Italy. 
The  first,  translated,   runs  as  follows: 

Edward  II.  Plantagenet,  King  of  England, 
deposed  from  his  Throne  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  MCCCXXVII,  and  imprisoned  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  fled  providenjtially  from  the  knives  of 
the  assassins,  Sir  Thomas  de  Gornay  and  Simon 
de  Ebersford,  hired  by  his  inhuman  wife, 
Queen  Isabel  of  France;  was  afterward  hos- 
pitably received  in  Avignon  by  Pope  John 
XXII.;  and,  after  many  wanderings,  remained 
concealed  for  2  years  and  a  half  in  this 
Castle  of  Melazzo,  which  then  belonged  to 
the  Diocese  of  Milan,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  MCCCXXX— MCCCXXXIII. 

The  second  inscription  is  explanatory 
and  is  to  this  effect: 

The  document  that  corrects  the  historical 
error  which  makes  Edward  II.  the  victim  of 
his  assassins  was  written  by  Manuel  Fieschi, 
Pontifical  Notary  at  Avignon,  a  contemporary 
of  Edward  III.,  son  and  successor  of  Edward 
II.;  and  was  discovered  by  the  French  his- 
torian Germain  in  a  Chartulary  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maguelone  compiled  in  MCCCXXXIII; 
Deposited  in  the  Departmental  Archives  of 
Herault  in  the  year  MDCCCLXXIX. 

Possibly  the  last  word  as  to  the  latest 
years  of  poor  Edward  II.  has  not  yet 
been  written;  but  one  would  like  to 
believe  that  the  unfortunate  monarch 
escaped  the  tragic  end  to  which  history 
has  hitherto  consigned  him. 


ment,  vouched  for  by  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  that  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  an  authority 
on  women's  and  children's  diseases,  has 
declared  that  he  himself  has  been  cured 
of  the  dread  disease  by  the  same  powerful- 
remedial  agency,  are  both  interesting  and 
suggestive.  Everyone  will  rejoice  if  time 
and  experience  verify  these  statements; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  well  not 
to  count  too  strongly  on  their  absolute 
truth.  In  any  case,  the  following  point, 
made  in  the  Inter-Ocean,  is  well  taken: 

The  one  important  warning  to  the  great 
multitude  of  people  just  now  is  to  beware  of 
quacks.  Every  great  discovery  in  the  field  of 
medicine  has  been  exploited  by  quacks  for 
their  own  financial  profit,  and  at  the  expense 
of  victims  who  are  taken  in  by  glib  promises. 
The  radium  cure  is  expensive.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bremner,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  the  mineral  is  being  used. 
Yet  quacks  will  probably  promptly  advertise 
a  "radium  cure"  for  cancer,  although  its  very 
cost  is  prohibitive  to  them.  Such  advertised 
"radium  cures"  will,  of  course,  be  worse  than 
worthless.  They  will  mean  the  robbing  of  the 
unwary,  and  probably  the  postponing  of  proper 
treatment  until  too  late.  In  the  lust  for  greed 
and  the  heartlessness  and  consciencelessness  of 
the  quacks  lies  the  greatest  danger  to  the  public 
in  the  announcemeat  of  the  radium  treatment. 

And  in  the  apparently  irremediable 
gullibility  of  the  American  devotee  of 
patent  medicines  lies  a  greater  danger 
to  public  health  and  efficiency  than  in 
cancer  itself. 


The  recent  assertion  by  two  eminent 
American  medical  men  that  cancer  is 
curable  by  radium,  and  the  further  state- 


Mr.  David  Goldstein,  who  has  achieved 
a  nation-wide  reputation  as  an  effective 
lecturer  against  Socialism,  has  just  begun 
another  trans-Continental  lecture  tour 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Verein, 
of  St.  Louis.  The  listed  titles  of  the 
lectures  are:  .1.  "Socialism  From  an 
Economic  Standpoint";  2.  "Socialism 
and  Religion";  3.  "Socialism  and  the 
Family";  4.  "Trade  Unions:  Their 
Foundation,  Achievements,  Dangers  and 
Prospects";  5.  "From  vSocialism  to  the 
Church:  Why  I  am  a  Catholic";  6.  "Leo 
XIII.  and  the  Labor  Problem." 
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Notable  New  Books. 

Italian    Yesterdays.       By    Mrs.    Hugh    Fraser. 

2  vols.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

In  her  Introduction  to  these  handsome 
volumes,  the  author  writes:  "I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  we  modern  people  scarcely  know 
how  rich  we  are,  how  many  and  how  choice 
the  treasures  which  History  has  devised  for  us, 
and  which,  for  the  most  part,  lie  unclaimed 
in  her  storehouses.  And  I  have  hoped,  in 
opening  some  of  them,  to  induce  others  to  seek 
out  for  themselves,  and  make  their  own  some 
of  the  wonderful  tales  of  love  and  valor  which 
shine  at  us  from  the  pages,  not  only  of  the  old 
books,  but  from  those  which  the  writei's  of  our 
own  day  have  so  wisely  and  lovingly  compiled 
for  us."  With  what  industry  Mrs.  Fraser  has 
sought  out  the  treasures  which  she  here 
presents,  and  with  what  charm  they  are  set 
forth,  no  reader  of  her  other  books  needs  to  be 
informed.  The  stories,  "all  real  ones,  very 
carefully  collated  and  verified,"  are  so  well 
worth  the  telling,  and  all  are  so  interestingly 
told,  that  one  is  glad  to  reread  even  those 
with  which  one  is  most  familiar.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  author's  power  of  making  the  past 
live  before  our  eyes  that  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  St.  Cecilia,  for  instance,  seem  like 
the  loving  appreciation  of  her  virtues  by  a 
gifted  contemporary,  and  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  her  martyrdom  by  an  eye-witness. 

Along  with  stories  and  legends  of  saints  and 
sinners  long  passed  away  from  the  lands 
where  they  played  their  part,  Mrs.  Fraser  gives 
us  recollections  of  her  own  varied  experiences 
in  many  different  countries.  These  greatly 
enhance  the  interest  and  charm  of  her  work. 
How  gracefully  they  are  introduced!  "Oh, 
the  adorable  continuity  of  the  Church!"  she 
exclaims  in  an  especially  interesting  chapter 
entitled  "Memories  of  the  Pantheon." 

In  my  eyrie  in  the  Rockies,  one  of  the  loneliest  spots 
on  earth,  there  came  to  my  door  quite  unexpectedly  one 
summer  evening — it  was  the  28th  of  June — a  mission- 
ary priest,  very  tired.  He  had  driven  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  get  to  us;  his  game  little  horses,  his  buggy, 
his  coat — everything  about  him  was  covered  with  dust, 
but  his  eyes  beamed  with  benevolence  as  he  said:  "I  have  . 
come  to  say  Mass  for  you."  We  could  have  kissed  his 
feet.  The  next  morning,  very  early,  in  the  sitting-room 
that  was  a  bower  of  wild  flowers,  my  son  and  I  knelt  and 
watched  him  prepare  the  altar.  From  his  worn  port- 
manteau the  first  thing  he  drew  out  was  a  square  of  white 
alabaster,  of  which  the  centre  had  been  removed,  replaced, 
and  sealed  with  a  cross  sunk  into  the  stone.  Very  rever- 
ently he  slipped  it  under  the  white  linen  "corporal,"  lighted 
the  blest  candles  on  either  side,  and  began:  " Introiho  ad 
allare  Dei."  The  alabaster  square  contained  relics  of  the 
martyrs;  and  our  humble,  homemade  altar  was,  through 
them.  His  friends,  as  worthy  of  Hira  who  was  about  to 
dascend  upon  it  as  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  on  that 
morning  of  his  feast  in  Rome. 


The  result  of  this  combination  of  memories 
that  so  well  deserved  recalling,  and  of  recollec- 
tions that  are  so  worthy  of  being  preserved,  is 
a  work  of  real  value,  to  which  Mrs.  Fraser's 
literarv  skill  has  lent  so  great  a  charm  that  the 
reader's  attention  is  held  to  the  very  end.  And 
when  this  is  reached,  he  can  not  help  feeling 
under  personal  obligations  to  her  for  such 
profitable  entertainment  as  is  very  seldom 
afforded  iiim. 

Christology:  A  Dogmatic  Treatise  on  the 
Incarnation.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pohle, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Authorized  English  Version 
by  Arthur  Preuss.  B.  Herder. 
Premising  that  in  this  work  the  historical 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  assumed  as  a  fact 
needing  no  proof,  the  author  states  that,  with 
regard  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation, 
two  distinct  series  of  truths  are  proposed  to 
our  belief  by  Divine  Revelation.  One  set  has 
to  do  with  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
other  with  the  specific  work  of  the  Redemption. 
The  latter  truths  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  book,  "Soteriology";  only  the  former, 
those  concerning  Our  I^ord's  Person,  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  volume.  Part  I.,  under 
the  general  caption  "Duality  in  Unity,"  treats 
of  the  constitutive  elements  of  Christ — His 
divinity  and  His  humanity;  and  discusses 
that  Sacred  Humanity's  reality  and  integrity, 
as  also  the  Adamic  origin  and  the  passibility 
of  Christ's  human  nature.  Part  II.,  "Unity 
in  Duality,"  deals  with  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, — the  dogma,  and 
the  effects,  of  the  union.  To  the  positive  dog- 
matic teaching  of  revelation  on  the  subject, 
as  defined  against  Nestorius,  is  added  an  article 
on  the  speculative  development  of  the  dogma. 
Among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
treatise,  more  especially  for  readers  whose 
special  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  is  not 
extensive,  are  the  concluding  three  articles: 
the  ethical  perfection  of  Christ's  human  will, 
or  His  holiness;  the  human  knowledge  of 
Christ;  and  the  adorableness  of  Christ's  human- 
ity, with  a  specific  vindication  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  vindication  is  worth  quoting:  "The 
Church  has  solemnly  approved  the  worship 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  sanctioned 
it  liturgically  by  the  incorporation  of  special 
prayers  in  her  Breviary  and  Missal.  Hence 
Catholics  are  no  longer  free  to  reject  this 
admirable  devotion  as  incorrect  or  inadmis- 
sible. All  good  Christians  will  hail  with  joy 
and  join  in  the  adoration  of  that  Divine  Heart, 
which  beats  for  us  in  undiminished  love  both 
in  heaven  and  on  our  altars.  Amid  the  spir- 
itual   afflictions    of    our    cold    and    unbelieving 
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age  nothing  is  so  well  justified  ks  the  ardent 
petition:  'Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  us!'" 

The  work  is  exceptionally  well  documented 
throughout;  the  style  is  clear,  the  diction  not 
more  technical  than  the  subject-matter  renders 
necessary;  and  the  treatise  as  a  whole  well 
merits   the   imprimatur   accorded   to   it. 

Life   of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet, 

Foundress    of    the    Society    of    the    Faithful 

Companions    of   Jesus.     1781-1858.     By    the 

Rev.    Father     Stanislaus,    F.    M.    Capuchin. 

Translated   from   the    French   by   one   of   her 

Daughters.     With  Prefaces  by  His  Eminence 

Cardinal    Bourne    and    the    Rt.    Rev.  Abbot 

Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

An  exceptionally  handsome  octavo  of  nearly 

four    hundred    pages,    clearlj'    printed    on    good 

paper,  and  adorned  with  a  photogravure  portrait 

and    a    profusion    of    other    illustrations,    this 

volume  is  not  more  charming  in  externals  than 

it  is  delightful  as  to  contents.    One  has  but  to 

dip    at    random    into    any    one    of    the    book's 

thirty-five  chapters  to  understand  why  England's 

Cardinal    and    Abbot    Gasquet    have    lent    the 

prestige  of  their  names  to  a  work  which,  after  all, 

might  on  the  face  of  it  appear  to  be  of  interest 

to  a  special  class  rather  than  the   whole  body 

of    Catholic    readers;     and    the    random    dip    is 

fairly    safe    to    be    followed    by    a    consecutive 

perusal  of  the   volume  from  first   page   to  last. 

Much    of   its    charm   is   unquestionably    due   to 

a  fact  mentioned  by  the   Bishop  of  Vannes  in 

a    letter   approving   the    original    French    work: 

"The  foundress'   life    in   its   present  issue    pos- 

sesjges    the    interest    of    an    autobiography,     in 

which,    despite    her    efforts    at    self-effacement, 

her  individuality   is   clearly   mirrored."     Father 

vStanislaus  wisely  decided  to  allow  his  subject, 

whenever    practicable,    to    tell    her    own    story; 

and    as    the    story    is    eminently   worth    telling, 

and  the  style  of  the  narrative  simple  and  direct, 

the    result    is    entirely    successful.      Let    it    be 

added,    apropos    of    style,    that    the    translation 

has    been    notably  well    done. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  narrative  is  the 
life-history  of  Marie  Madeleine  Victoire  de 
Beugy,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  French 
family;  wife  (and,  in  less  than  a  year,  widow) 
of  Viscount  de  Bonnault  d'Houet;  and,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  foundress  of  a  religious  com- 
munity, whose  resources  she  developed,  and 
over  whose  destinies  she  ruled  during  four 
crowded  decades  of  beneficent  activity.  Through- 
out the  narrative  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  child  was  mother  to  the  woman.  It 
was  a  common  remark  among  the  relatives 
and  frianda  of  the  little  girl,  "If  Victoire  has 
made  up  her  raind  to  do  a  thing,  she  will  carry 


it  through";  and  she  verified  that  saying  up 
to  the  day  of  her  death.  Her  story  will  be 
especially  welcome  in  its  English  dress  to 
hundreds  of  her  spiritual  daughters  in  England, 
Ireland.  Canada,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  this 
country;  and  in  interest  and  edification  it  will 
well  repay  perusal  by  Catholics  generally. 

The  Life   of   Francis  Thompson.      By   Everard 

Meynell.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Six  years  Francis  Thompson  has  been  in 
his  resting  grave.  In  the  interval  of  his  repose, 
the  world  has  asked  many  questions  about  him, 
and  answered  a  paramount  one.  Unanimously 
the  voices  have  accorded  him  a  safe  immor- 
tality. At  least — they  say  —  some  part  of  his 
poetry  will  never  die.  But  what  of  the  poor 
mortal  who  brought  this  glory  into  being? 
Tell  us  about  him,  the  world  demanded.  And 
now  it  is  done.  The  telling  is  over;  and  yet 
the  story,  as  the  poet  says  of  one  of  his  own 
poems,  is  told  and  told  not,  and  its  words  are 
sealed. 

Putting  down  Mr.  Meynell's  compendious 
volume,  one  is  brought  to  confess  that  Francis 
Thompson,  on  the  whole,  both  in  his  prose 
and  poetry,  is  his  own  best  biographer.  He, 
the  real  man,  is  revealed  only  in  his  works. 
In  so  far  as  the  present  biography  sets  forth 
an  abundance  of  new  matter,  of  Thompson's 
own  writing,  it  aids  in  giving  further  definiteness 
to  the  poet's  own  portrait  of  himself.  His 
letters  particularly  are  self -revealing;  so,  too, 
are  some  odd  bits  of  verse,  of  an  epistolary 
character.  For  these  we  are  duly  grateful  to 
his  biographer,  who  has  compiled  intelligently. 
His  own  delineation  of  the  poet,  however,  gives 
us  a  somewhat  confused  impression.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  due  merely 
to  his  mannered  language,  how  much  to  a  real 
defect  of  clearness  in  his  own  vision.  To  our 
mind,  a  single  chapter,  and  that  a  short  one, 
if  it  were  written  in  unroundabout  English, 
would  suffice  to  tell  us  all  we  need  or  wish  to 
know  of  the  mortal  Thompson;  and  the  tale 
would  be,  we  doubt  not,  noble.  For  the  rest, 
whatever  could  help  to  elucidate  and  appraise 
the  work  of  the  man  should  find  place,  and  be 
efficient  tribute  to  his  genius.  We  do  not  care 
for  his  shirts  and  lodgings  any  more  than  for 
Shakespeare's. 

One  feature  of  his  work  Mr.  Meynell  has 
handled  admirably— the  matter -of  Thompson's 
friendships,  particularly  his  friendship  with 
Coventry  Patmore.  That  "Captain  of  Song" 
takes  added  stature,  in  our  mind,  all  out  of 
his  tenderness  to  Francis.  Like  the  complete 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  this  volume,  en- 
riched with  numerous  illustrations,  is  pwf^t 
in  general   make-up, 


The  Quest  of  the  Kings. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


BY    E. BKCK. 

^HH  Three  Kings  rode  with  princely  train, 

And  many  a  gift  their  menials  bore; 
Their  eager  eyes  were  all  astrain, 

Their  longing  hearts  were  troubled  sore. 
They  rode  through  darkness  spreading  far 

Above  the  peaceful,  sleeping  earth, 
While  high  in  heaven  shone  the  Star 

That  heralded  the  new  King's  birth. 

They    travelled    through    the    long,    long    night, 

Past  well-known  groves  and  woods  and  dales; 
But  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright 

It   glimmered   o'er  strange  hills   and   vales. 
Night  after  night  they  journeyed  on. 

Led  by  the  radiant  Star  o'erhead. 
And  rested  when  the  tardy  dawn 

Far,  far  behind  shone  ruby  red. 

Both  rich  and  poor  they  questioned  free, 

Both  young  and  old  in  eager  tone; 
They  paused  at  many  a  hostelry — 

Nought  of  the  King  they  sought  was  known, 
Till  o'er  a  stable  bare  and  cold 

The  guiding  Star  stood  still  to  see 
A   Maid  caress  wnth  love  untold 

Her  Baby  resting  on  her  knee. 

The  Kings  heard  music  soft  and  sweet. 

Of  angels'  wings  they  felt  the  stir, 
When  oflfering  at  the  Infant's  feet 

Gold,  frankincense,  and  precious    mj^rrh. 
Their  weary  quest  at  last  was  done, 

Ended  their  long,  long  journeying, 
When  they  beheld  in  Mary's  Son 

Their  God,  their  Saviour,  and  their  King. 


The  city  of  London  was  founded  by  the 
Romans  A.  D.  43,  and  first  called  Fort- 
by-the-Pool.  A  church  was  erected  there 
by  England's  apostle,  St.  Augustine,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  The  first  bishop 
of  London  was  St.  Mellitus. 


II. — Dad's  "Girlie." 
"I       i  HLLO !  what's  this,— what's  this?" 
I    asked   a   deep    voice    behind   the 

IS  speaker;  and  Big  Ben  himself 
loomed  up  in  the  doorway.  "A 
thousand  thunders,  James!  What  do  you 
mean  by  letting  an  Arctic  blast  into  the 
house  on  a  night  like  this!  Shut  the  door 
at  once!    And  who — what?" 

The  Senator's  frowning  gaze  fell  upon 
the  shivering  Jack  with  the  dollar  still 
in  his  trembling  hand. 

"You  young  rascal!  What  sort  of  a 
'hold-up'  is  this?  You're  not  collecting 
again  for  your  job?  Why,  I  paid  you 
once,   as  James  knows!" 

"Yes,  sah, — yes,  sah!  And  I  was  jest 
argyf^dn'  about  his  outrageousness,  sah, 
pushin'  into  a  gentleman's  house  like  dis!" 

"O  dad,  no,  no!"  It  was  Jean  who 
burst  into  eager  explanation,  "You've 
got  it  all  Avrong.  I  called  him  in,  dad, — I 
called  him  in  myself.  He  was  almost 
freezing  out  there  in  the  snow.  And  he 
was  just  giving  me  the  dollar  when  you 
came  in.  He  worked  and  worked  for  it, 
dad.  I  saw  him, — worked  out  there  in 
the  icy  cold  until  he — he  broke  his  shovel." 

"And  I  couldn't  work  no  more,"  blurted 
out  Jack,  finding  voice  at  this  friendly 
defence.  "There's  the  dollar,  sir!"  He 
held  it  out  to  the  Senator  in  a  numb 
little  hand.  "I  didn't  get  more  than  half 
through." 

"So  I  saw  as  I  came  in."  Big  Ben  was 
looking  at  the  small,  shivering  figure, 
with  the  searching  gaze  that  had  grown 
used  to  piercing  frauds.  "And  I  thought 
I  had  been  'done'  again.  vSo  you  broke 
your  shovel?"  A  whimsical  gleam  came 
into  the  great  man's  eyes.     "I  expected 
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as   much   when   I   saw   it.     It's   a   plucky 

boy  that  would  tackle  such  a  wintry  job 

with    a    barrel    head    and    a    broomstick. 

But  you're   not   the   first  youngster  that 

j         has  been  knocked  out  at  the  first  round'. 

I         I've  broken  more  than  one  shovel  myself. 

I         And  you  brought  back  the  dollar!    Only 

what  you  should  have  done,   of  course." 

And   again   there   was    an   odd   gleam   in 

Big  Ben's  eye,  as  he  quietly  pocketed  the 

note.     "We'll   call   if   fifty   cents   for   the 

half-done  job.     Will  that  be  right?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir, — -yes!"  answered  Jack, 
eagerly.     "That  will  be  all  right — " 

"Dad  dear,  no,  no!"  interposed  Jean. 
"  He  broke  his  shovel  on  our  snow,  dad, — - 
remember." 

"Business  is  business,  my  pet!"  an- 
swered her  father.  "I  did  not  agree  to 
pay  for  broken  shovels.  That's  a  risk 
of  the  game.  There's  your  fifty  cents, 
my  boy;  and  we're  square.  And  now, 
business  being  settled,  what  do  you  say  to 
a  good  hot  dinner  after  your  tough  job?" 

"No,  sir, — no,  thank  you  very  much!" 
replied  Jack,  with  a  little  gentleman's 
grace  that  no  rags  or  patches  could  hide, 
"I've  got  to  get  home.  It's  late  and 
Aunt   Betty   will  be  worrying." 

"Aunt  Betty!"  repeated  the  Senator. 
"Then  there  is  no  mother  to  worry?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Nor  father  either?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"They  both  died  long  ago,"  replied  the 
boy,  sadly.  "There's  only  Aunt  Betty; 
and  she  is  real  old  now,  and  can't  see 
very  well;    and  Uncle  Rick  is  lame." 

"Rather  a  bad  combination,"  observed 
Big  Ben,  carelessly. 

"No,  sir — no  indeed!"  was  the  quick, 
loyal  answer.  "There's  nothing  bad  about 
them,  you  bet!  I  wouldn't  trade  Uncle 
Rick  and  Aunt  Betty  for  any  father  or 
mother  I  know." 

"Treat  you  all  right,  do  they?"  asked 
the  Senator,  looking,  with  eyes  that  had 
now  lost  all  their  searchlight,  at  the 
half -clad  boy. 

"Fine!"      was      the      hearty      answer. 


"Couldn't  treat  me  any  better  if  I  was 
their  own  real  boy.  Took  me  out  of  the 
orphan  asylum  when  I  was  nine  years 
old,  and  been  good  to  me  ever  since. 
Uncle  Rick  thought  of  sending  me  back 
to  Sister  Madeline  and  giving  me  a  fresh 
start.  And  Aunt  Betty  cried  all  night, 
because  there  was  a  man  wanted  me  to 
peg  shoes  at  two  dollars  a  week,  and  she 
thought  she  ought  to  let  me  go.  But  I 
said,  'No,  no,  sir-reel'  When  you've  got 
folks  like  mine,  real  good  and  crying  over 
you  at  night,  you  want  to  stick  right 
there." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
Senator,  dryly. 

"Ain't  you?"  The  blue  eyes  cast  a 
quick,  questioning  look  up  into  the  great 
man's  face,  and  then  brightened  happily 
again.  "But  I  sun,  you  see;  and  so  I'm 
sticking.  And  Aunt  Betty  is  worrying 
now,  so  I  must  get  home.  Thank  you, 
sir,   and  good-night!" 

And,  with  a  cheery  nod  all  round, 
Jack-  was  gone. 

"Come,  pet!"  said  the  Senator,  taking 
his  little  daughter's  hand.  "It  must  be 
my  dinner  time,  and  I  am  going  to  steal 
you  away  from  Miss  Morris  to-night  in 
spite  of  all  old  England's  laws.  Why, 
why — you're  not  crying,  my  little  girl?" 

"Yes,  I  am, — I  am!"  was  the  sobbing 
answer.     "I — I — can't  help  it,  dad." 

"Why,  my  darling?"  Her  father  sank 
into  one  of  the  big  chairs  in  the  reception 
room,  and  drew  Jean  into  his  arms. 
"What  is  it,  my  girlie?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  sad,  I'm  mad, — I'm  everything 
altogether!"  she  burst  forth  passionately. 
"I  did  not  think  3^ou  could  be  so  really 
unkind,  so  mean,  dad!" 

"Mean,  darling?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  to  that  poor  freezing  little 
boy!"  she  sobbed.  "Oh,  did  you  see  his 
jacket,  dad?  Did  you  see  his  poor  ragged 
little  cap?  And  you  took  back  his  dollar, 
dad,  when  he  broke  his  shovel — working 
on  our  snoWj  too!  Oh,  I  couldn't  have 
believed  you  could  be  so — so  dreadful 
stingy  mean." 
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"That's  right,  httle  girl!  Give  it  to  me 
good  and  strong.  I  was  mean,  as  you  say." 

"O  dad — my  own  dear,  big,  darhng 
dad,  no!"  With  a  quick  change  of  tone, 
Jean  flung  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck  and  kissed  him  impetuously.  "You 
couldn't  be  real,  true  mean,^ — you  just 
couldn't,  dad!" 

"Ah,  don't  you  believe  that!"  said  Big 
Ben.  "I  can  be  about  as  mean  an  old 
coyote  as  you  ever  saw  slinking  along 
Bear  Cap  with  a  stolen  bone." 

"O  dad,  no!"  Jean  hid  her  still  tearful 
face  on  the  broad  shoulder. 

"And  whenever  you  catch  me  at  it," 
continued  her  father,  as  he  smoothed 
back  the  golden  hair,  "give  it  to  me 
hot  and  strong,  as  you  did  just  now; 
for  there  is  no  one  else,  little  girlie, — no 
one  else  to  keep  dad  right  and  straight 
in  the  mean,  crooked  ways  stretching 
about  him, — no  one,  my  little  mountain 
edelweiss,  except  you!  But  maybe  I 
wasn't  so  hard  on  the  poor  little  boy  as 
you  think.  I  was  keeping  eyes  and  ears 
open  even  while  I  pocketed  my  dollar, 
pet!  This  isn't  Bear  Cap,  Jeanie.  There 
are  lots  of  little  rascals  out,  watching 
to  play  their  flimflam  games  on  big  men 
like  me.  So  I  tried  him, — tried  him  like 
we  ring  out  a  new  dollar  on  hard  wood, 
little  girl !  And  the  chap  was  sound  mettle 
straight  through.  We'll  look  out  for  him 
and  his  broken  shovel,  Jean." 

"O  dad,  will  you?  But  you  can't, — 
you  can't!  You  did  not  ask  him  where 
he  lived  or  anything.  You  don't  even 
know  Aunt  Betty  or  Uncle  Rick's  real 
name,  dad." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  dad;  "but  I  do 
know  Sister  Madeline.  I  sent  her  a 
Christmas  cheque  for  her  poor  little 
orphans  last  week,  and  I've  got  her  letter 
in  my  pocket  now.  So,  you  see,  I  didn't 
let  my  little  shoveller  off  without  having 
a  line  on  him  that  we  will  pick  up  later. 
It  isn't  well  to  be  too  sugar-sweet  at 
first  on  a  fine  chap  like  that,  my  pet! 
He  might  grow  soft  and  sappy  and  spoiled ; 
but  we'll  look   out  for  him,   never  fear. 


And  now  we'll  go  in  to  dinner.  You  ought 
to  be  upstairs,  I  know,  with  Miss  Morris, 
taking  your  toasted  muffins  and  tea! 
But  down  with  British  laws  to-night,  say 
I!  It's  'Hail  Columbia,  Happy  Land!' 
and  dinner  with  dad." 

And  they  passed  on  together  into  the 
great  dining-room,  where,  among  the 
lights  and  flowers  and  wonders  of  silver 
and  crystal,  Jean  feasted,  like  the  little 
fairy  princess  she  was,  at  dad's  side. 

Meantime  Jack  was  hurrying  on  through 
far  different  scenes,  —  past  the  statel}^ 
mansions  glittering  with  lights,  and  still 
showing  their  Christmas  wreaths  of  holly 
and  ivy  on  lace-draped  windows;  across 
the  splendid  avenues,  starred  with  electric 
lamps,  that  reached  in  gleaming  vistas 
to  the  height  where  the  white  dome  of 
the  Capitol  rose  against  the  wintry  sky; 
through  the  great  squares,  bare  and 
leafless  now,  where  the  nation's  heroes 
stood,  their  bronze  outlines  snow-capped 
and  snow-muffled,  keeping  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night;  on  through  streets 
growing  darker  and  narrower  every 
moment  as  they  drew  near  the  river, 
the  great  Potomac,  that,  though  spanned 
here  and  there  by  shining  bridges,  stretched 
black  and  silent  before  the  half-ruined 
old  house  that  Jack  called  "home." 

It  had  been  a  great  house  once.  Men 
whose  names  live  in  history  had  paced 
up  and  down  its  pillared  porch,  and  over 
the  grassy  slopes  stretching  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  broken  into  rotting  wharf 
and  rough  boat-landing  now.  There  was 
a  tradition  that  Lafayette  had  set  out 
from  its  terraced  steps  to  take  barge  for 
his  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  below.  But  there  was  little 
trace  of  oldtime  splendor  in  the  crumbling 
stones  and  blackened  timbers  through 
which  Jack  picked  his  way  to-night.  One 
wing  of  the  house  was  already  down,  and 
it  was  to  save  the  rest  from  lawless  hands 
that  Uncle  Rick  and  his  old  shotgun 
were  "caretaking"  now. 

"Hi-yi,  Marse  Jack!"  called  a  voice 
through  the  darkness.    "Dat  you?" 
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"Zeb!"  exclaimed  Jack,  pausing  on  the 
broken  step  as  a  small,  shambling  figure 
emerged  from  the  gloom  around  him. 
"What  are  you  doing  away  up  here?" 

"Jstering,"  answered  the  little  darky 
boy,  with  a  chuckle.  "Mam  she  dun 
hired  out  me  and  pap  ter  Pete  Martin's 
ister  boat,  dats  tied  up  ter  de  wharf 
now.  It's  three  dollars  a  week,  and  herrin' 
and  corncake  and  all  the  zsters  you  want 
twixt  times.  If  you're  lookin'  for  a  real 
good  job,  Marse  Jack,  ^'stering  is  fine.  I 
jest  brung  up  two  quart  can  to  Miss 
Betty  now." 

"Oh,  you  did?"  said  Jack,  much  cheered 
at  this  news;  for,  although  he  had  stopped 
at  the  corner  grocery  to  lay  in  supplies, 
he  had  found  his  fifty  cents  sadly  short 
of  the  family  needs.  Flour,  tea,  sugar  in 
scant  measure,  a  nickel's  worth  of  tobacco 
for  Uncle  Rick's  pipe,  had  taken  it  all. 
And  now  oysters,  oysters!  After  the  long, 
tough  job  in  the  frosty  air.  Jack  felt 
there  was  an  aching  void  beneath  his 
patched  jacket  that  Zeb's  oysters  would 
fill  to  a  charm. 

"And  mam  she  made  me  bring  up  a 
fat  pullet  and  a  string  of  sausages.  We 
killed  de  hog  Christmas  time,  and  I  tell 
you  he's  eatin'  good.  And  though  pap  he 
brought  de  news  to  Possum  Pint  'bout 
de  fine  big  house  by  de  river,  whar  his 
ole  Miss  and  Marse  Rick  libs,  and  de 
piazzas,  and  de  pillars,  and  de  marble 
chimbley-places,  mam  say :  '  Sho,  ole  man ! 
My  folks  ain't  so  grand  dey  wouldn't  like 
a  bite  from  home.'  And  dat's  so;  ain't 
it,  Marse  Jack?" 

"Yes,  that's  so,  Zeb.  Mam's  pullet  will 
go  fine  with  us  all." 

"Miss  Betty's  lookin'  sort  of  peaked 
and  puny  like,"  said  Zeb,  doubtfully. 
"And  Marse  Rick  is  mighty  shaky  in  dat 
lame  leg  of  his'n  dese  days,  Marse  Jack. 
But  he's  holdin'  his  job,  he  says, — holdin' 
it  fast.  And  dis  hyah  is  a  grand  big 
house,  shuah." 

Zeb  looked  up,  as  if  for  assurance, 
at  the   gloomy  old  ruin   stretching  above 

(To    be 


him — "grand  and  big  as  Brentbrook 
itself." 

"Oh,  no,  Zeb, — no!"  said  Jack,  with  a 
little  choke  in  his  voice;  for  the  old 
Maryland  home  (which  had  been  torn  by 
a  cruel  mortgage  from  Aunt  Betty's  feeble 
hold)  was  the  sweetest,  dearest  memory 
of  his  orphan  life.  "Is  Jim  Warren  living 
there  now?" 

"No-o,"  answered  Zeb,  emphatically, — 
"no-o,  Marse  Jack.  He  dussent.  De  folks 
do  say 'dat  he  tried,  but  de  haunts  clean 
run  him  out.  De  ole  General  and  de 
Jedge  and  Marse  Clem,  and  all,  warn't 
gwine  to  lie  still  in  dere  graves  and  let 
white  trash  like  Jim  Warren  boss  Brent- 
brook. You  kin  bet  dey  wouldn't,  Marse 
Jack!  What  dey  keer  for  dat  bit  of 
law-paper  Jim  Warren  got  from  Miss 
Betty?  Dat  no  'count,  as  mam  says. 
Brentbrook  dun  belong  to  Brents  for 
more'n  two  hundred  years:  and  you  think 
dey's  gwine  ter  give  up  ter  Jim  Warren? 
No,  mam  says,  dey  isn't;  dey's  gwine  to 
keep  a  rizzin'  and  a  rizzin'  till  dey  run 
him  out  fer  good  and  all.  And  Jim  Warren 
hisself  he  know  dat  well.  He  swars  how 
he's  gwine  ter  tear  down  de  cussed  old 
rat-trap  in  de  spring  and  turn  in  his 
razor-back  hogs  ter  eat  de  acorns." 

"O  Zeb!"  gasped  the  boy,  forgetting 
oysters  and  sausage  and  pullet;  forgetting 
the  aching  void  under  his  patched  jacket; 
forgetting  all  things  at  this  awful  threat 
of  doom  to  his  orphaned  home.  "Jim 
Warren  wouldn't  do  that?" 

"Yes,  he  would,  Marse  Jack!  Mam 
says  he  would.  Mam  says  he's  jest  dat 
mean,  ornary,  low-down  white  trash  to 
spite  de  fust  fambly  haunts  by  a  grubbing 
up  dere  graves.  And,  wif  Miss  Betty 
here  so  peaked  and  puny,  and  Marse 
Rick  all  shaky  in  dat  lame  leg  of  his'n, 
looks  like  dar  ain't  anybody  to  stop  him." 

"Yes,  there  is!"  burst  forth  Jack;  and 
then  in  the  darkness  his  blue  eyes  flashed 
with  the  light  that  had  roused  Big  Ben's 
memories  two  hours  ago.  "There's  me, 
and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  Zeb!" 

contiuued. ) 
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Playing  Fair. 


BY    EDWARD    PATRICK    CURRAN. 


"So  you  are  going  to  leave  us?" 

The  secretary  of  the  company  glanced 
over  the  day's  accounts  handed  him  by 
Philip  Martin,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  clerks. 

"Yes,"  answered  Philip:  "I'm  going 
over  to  Kessel's  store,  after  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  in  the  coimtry  with  my  mother 
and  sisters.  I  have  been  offered  more 
salary  there,  Mr.  Jones." 

"You  did  a  remarkable  last  day's 
work  for  us,"  said  the  secretary,  ignor- 
ing Philip's  explanation.  "You  sold  old 
Rodgers  a  full  hundred  dollars'  worth, 
I  see.  That's  pretty  good.  And  Rodgers 
is  your  uncle.  You  could  have  held  that 
order  until  you  had  joined  old  man  Kessel. 
That  would  have  given  you  a  big  boost 
with  him,  boy." 

"But  my  uncle  came  to  see  me  here, 
and  I  was  paid  for  to-day's  work." 

"It's  a  good  finish,  with  all  the  other 
sales.  You  ought  to  have  something  extra 
for  it.     I  shall  speak  to  the  boss." 

"You  needn't  mind,  thank  you.  I 
have  been  paid  for  what  I  did.  I  only 
played   fair.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Jones!" 

Philip  never  felt  better  after  a  hard 
day's  work  than  he  did  that  evening. 
"His  last  day's  work,"  as  he  afterward 
referred  to  it,  helped  to  make  his  vaca- 
tion with  his  widowed  mother  and  two 
younger  sisters  a  most  pleasant  one. 

Two  weeks  later  Philip  appeared  at  his 
new  field  of  endeavor.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  Mr.  Jones  seated  at  the  first  desk. 

"Hello,  Philip!" 

It  was  a  warm  welcome. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Jones!  I  didn't 
expect  to  see  you  here." 

"I  suppose  not.  You  see,  the  boss 
bought  out  Kessel  last  week,  and  I  came 
over  with  him.  He  wants  to  see  you  in 
his  private  office." 

"Wants  to  see  me?" 


"Now  don't  get  excited.  You're  in 
solid  with  the  boss.  I  told  him  of  your 
last  day's  work  at  the  old  stand.  He 
couldn't  get  over  that  bill  you  sold  to 
Rodgers." 

"Pooh!" 

"You're  going  to  have  a  new  job,  Phil, 

at   the  beginning  of    the  year.      And   the 

wages  will  be  twice  as  much  as  you  were 

offered  by   Kessel.     It   pays  to  play  fair. 

But  I'm  talking  too  much.    Go  in  and  see 

the  boss." 

> . ♦> . 

The  Fire- Walk. 


Among  the  natives  of  several  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  especially  those 
of  Tahiti,  there  is  a  sort  of  religious  cere- 
mony which  oldtime  visitors  to  the  Island 
used  to  describe  as  something  marvellous. 
It  is  called  the  "fire-walk,"  and  is  per- 
formed in  order  to  insure  good  crops. 
Briefly,  it  means  that  the  priest  or  chief 
religious  leader  of  these  pagans,  and 
several  of  his  assistants,  walk  barefoot 
across  a  bed  of  stones  which  have  been 
heated  upon  a  mass  of  burning  wood. 
European  and  American  spectators  could 
not  understand  why  the  walkers  escaped 
having  their  feet  badly  burned,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  getting  them  scorched 
and   blistered. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  how^ever, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Tangley,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  saw  the  cere- 
mony in  Tahiti,  and  investigated  the 
matter.  He  discovered  that  the  volcanic 
rock  employed  is  a  very  poor  conductor 
of  heat;  so  that,  while  the  stones  may 
be  intensely  hot  underneath,  their  upper 
sides  will  be  only  moderately  warm. 
And  so  the  "fire-walk"  is  no  longer 
wonderful — to  those  who  know. 


King's  ColIvEge,  Cambridge,  is  properly 
called  the  College  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Nicholas;  it  was  founded  by  Henry  VI., 
so  celebrated  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Faith. 
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— Among  recent  converts  in  England  we  note 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bridges,  wife  of  the 
present  poet  laureate. 

— "Strength  and  Refreshment,"  short  counsels 
from  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  vSales,  forms  a 
new  addition  to  the  "  Fleur  de  Lis  Series," 
published   by    Messrs.    Mowbray. 

— Recent  interesting  brochures  from  the 
Mission  Press  S.  V.  D.,  Techny,  Illinois,  include 
"Arnold  Janssen,"  a  sketch  of  the  founder  and 
first  Superior-General  of  the  Society  of  the 
Divine  Word;  and  "For  Christ's  Kingdom," 
an  earnest  appeal  for  missions,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Fischer,   S.   V.    D. 

— Much  valuable  information  and  many 
interesting  reminiscences  will  be  found  in 
Alfred  Perceval  Graves'  new  book,  "Irish 
Literary  and  Musical  Studies"  (Elkin  Mathews). 
It  includes  papers  on  Mangan,  Ferguson,  Le 
Fanu,  Allingham,  Bunting,  Petrie,  Early  Irish 
Religious  Poetry,  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht, 
Celtic  Nature  Poetry,  An  Irish  Wonder  Book, 
etc.  Mr.  Graves  is  president  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society. 

— English  exchanges  chronicle  the  death  of 
Miss  Edith  Emma  Cooper,  who,  with  her  niece. 
Miss  Bradley,  for  the  last  quarter  century  has 
published  admirable  verse  under  the  name  of 
"Michael  Field."  As  early  as  1884  the  work 
of  these  writers  won  the  praise  of  Browning, 
to  which  that  of  Meredith  and  Pater  was  later 
added.  The  conversion  to  the  Church  of  both 
writers  influenced  their  poetry  most  deeply. 
The  last  and  highest  evidence  of  this  was 
"Poems  of  Adoration,"  a  remarkable  volume 
published  a  year  ago,  and  written  from  the 
shadow  side  of  the  portal  beyond  which  the 
chief   poet  has   now  found   the   light. 

— The  common  non-Catholic  attitude  toward 
miracles  is  all  too  frequently  taken  by  educated 
Catholics,  clerical  as  well  as  lay,  toward  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena.  Just  as  those  outside  the 
Church  declare  that  all  miracles  are  impossible, 
so  do  some  wdthin  the  Fold  assert  that  all 
Spiritism  is  imposture.  The  assertion,  we 
venture  to  say,  will  not  be  repeated  by  the 
open-minded  reader  of  "Spiritism  Unveiled," 
by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  I.  Lanslots,  O.  S.  B. 
(Sands  &  Co.)  The  work  professes  to  be  a 
critical  examination  of  some  abnormal  psychic 
phenomena;  and  even  a  cursory  examination 
of  its  chapters  suffices  to  show  that  the  author 
is  a  connoisseur  rather  than  a  dilettante.  The 
latter    half    of    the    book    is    of    special    interest 


to  readers  who  are  already  conversant  with 
the  facts  (as  well  as  the  frauds)  of  Spiritism; 
and  the  upshot  of  the  argument  is  of  course  that, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  human  trickery, 
spiritism    undoubtedly   involves   diabolism. 

— Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  just  published 
what  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  "the 
truest  picture  existing  of  Dickens."  It  is  a 
study  of  the  novelist  in  private  life,  and  in- 
cludes many  letters  from  him.  "Memories  of 
Charles  Dickens"  is  the  title  of  the  volume. 

— In  "The  Roman  Camp  and  the  Irish  Saint 
at  Burgh  Castle"  (Jarrold),  the  author,  the  Rev. 
Louis  Dahl,  traces  the  history  of  Burgh  Castle 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
fortress  Gariannonum  and  the  evangelization 
of  East  Anglia  through  the  Celtic  monk  of 
Fursey,    down   to   the    present   day. 

— Busy  as  he  was  all  through  his  public 
life  and  burdened  with  many  cares  and 
responsibilities,  the  late  Cardinal  Rampolla 
yet  found  tiriie  to  devote  to  study  and  literary 
pursuits.  vSeveral  books  remain  to  bear  witness 
to  his  learning  and  patient  research  in  the 
domain  of  Christian  archaeology  and  history, 
notably  a  Life  of  St.  Melania  (which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  a  Life  of  St.  Cecilia, 
of  v^hose  church  in  Rome  (on  which  he  spent 
large  sums)  he  was  titular. 

— Six  contributions  to  The  AvS  Maria  find 
a  place  in  Miss  Emily  Hickey's  "  Later  Poems,"  a 
slender  volume  whose  external  appearance  would 
have  been  in  perfect  taste  had  not  the  pub- 
lishers— Grant  Richards  Ltd. — made  the  price 
of  the  book  (15.,  6d.)  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  cover.  The  opening  poem  is  of  Gaelic 
inspiration,  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Yeats'  "school" 
have  made  us  familiar  with.  A  lengthy  narra- 
tive, it  contains,  however,  this  fine  couplet,  a 
welcome  discovery: 

The  day  whose  beauty  never  knows 
The    mournful    splendor    of    a    close. 

Throughout  the  remaining  poems,  on  various 
themes  and  in  varied  verse  forms,  there  breathes 
a  spirit  of  sweet  Christian  piety  adequately 
rendered  in  skilful  numbers. 

— There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  combined  with 
a  rare  charm  of  literary  utterance  in  "Sweet- 
Scented  Leaves,  and  Other  Stories  of  Conduct 
and  Character,"  by  Violet  Bullock- Webster 
(Mrs.  Armel  O'Connor),  with  a  foreword  by 
Llewelyn  Bullock- Webster.  These  stories  have 
appeared  in  leading  secular  and  religious 
magazines,  from  which  they  are  now  reprinted. 
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Character-drawing  rather  than  novelty  of  plot 
construction  is  the  author's  strong  point,  to- 
gether with  a  rich  allusory  style,  which  stands 
for  much  assimilated  reading.  An  exquisite 
gift  book  in  the  Catholic  home.  A  portrait  of 
the  author  looks  out  at  one  from  the  frontis- 
piece. Published  by  the  author,  at  Mary's 
Meadow,  Ludlow,  England.    Price,  55. 

— "The  Catholic  Library"  is  a  new  and,  let 
us  hope,  epoch-making  series  of  works  covering 
the  whole  range  of  Catholic  Life  and  Letters. 
The  first  volume  is  announced  to  appear  this 
week,  and  others  will  follow  every  fortnight. 
The  general  editor  is  the  Rev.  Alban  Goodier, 
S.  J.;  and  the  contributors  include  the  leading 
writers  among  English-speaking  Catholics.  Some 
of  the  early  numbers  will  be:  "St.  Benedict 
and  the  Benedictines,"  "St.  Dominic  and  the 
Dominicans,"  "The  Apostolic  Age  of  the 
Church,"  "What  is  left  out  in  English  History," 
"The  Mind  of  Aquinas,"  "A  Bible  Anthology," 
"A  Catholic  Anthology  of  Religious  Verse," 
etc.;  besides  reprints  and  translations  of 
valuable  and  rare  Catholic  masterpieces.  An 
excellent  format  is  bespoken  for  these  volumes, 
and  they  may  be  had  at  the  phenominally  low 
figure  of  one  shilling  net  per  volume.  The 
Manresa  Press  in  England,  whose  American 
agent  is  B.  Herder,  publishes  "The  Catholic 
Library."  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be   standard   in   every   respect. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  injormation 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christology:  A  Dogmatic  Treatise  on  the 
Incarnation."  Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.    $1.50. 

"Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs.     Hugh     Eraser. 

2   vols.    $6. 
"Life  of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 

Rev.   Father  Stanislaus,   F.   M.   Capuchin. 

^2.50. 
"The    Life    of    Francis    Thompson."     Everard 

Meynell.     $4.50. 
"Spiritism  Unveiled."   Very  Rev.  D.  I.  Lanslots, 

O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 


"Life    and     Characteristics    of    the    Rt.     Rev. 

Alfred   Curtis,    D.    D."     $2.70. 
"The   Convert's   Rosary."     Alice   M.    Gardiner. 

'45  cts. 
"Famous    Modern    Battles."     A.    Hilliard    At- 

teridge.    $1.75,  net. 
"The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman." 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $4.50. 
"The    Daughter    of    a    Star."     Christian    Reid. 

$1.37. 
"The  Little  Marshalls  at  the  Lake."    Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.    60  cts. 
"The    Fairy    of    the    Snows."      Rev.     Frailcis 

Finn,  S.  J.    85  cts. 
"Holy     Land    and    Holy    Writ."      Rev.    John 

Durward.     $4. 
"God    Made    Man."     Rev.    P.    M.    Northcote. 

90  cts.,  net. 
"The  Praise  of  Glory."    $1.25,  net. 
"The   Children's   Hour   of   Heaven   on   Earth." 

45   cts. 
"The  Life  on  Earth  of  Our  Blessed  Lord"  (for 

little   children).     Grace   Keon.     60   cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Sotis,  of  the  diocese  of  Newark; 
Rev.  Charles  Kemper,  D.  D.,  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  and  Rev.  Charles  Mullin,  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia. 

Sister  M.  Thomas,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Mr.  Roy  H.  Paar,  Miss  Margaret  Sweetman, 
Mrs.  John  H.  McMahon,  Mr.  Louis  Roulo, 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Agnew,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Cruikshank, 
Mrs.  Alice  Bailey,  Mr.  Michael  McNulty,  Mr. 
Charles  McNulty,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Eastland,  Mr. 
John  Blankard,  Miss  M.  C.  Keily,  Mrs.  W.^C, 
Hayes,  Mr.  M,  A.  Sinclair,  Mrs.  M.  Kenealy, 
Mr.  Charles  Dasche,  arid  Mr.  Edward  D,  White. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indiil.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  rePay  thee." 

For  the   Bishop   of   Nueva   Segovia: 

Friend,    Tacoma,    $1. 
For  the  cyclone  and  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

T.  A.  M.,  $6;    Friend,  $10. 
For  St.  Joseph's   Mission,    Wei-Hai-Wei: 

Friend,  $10;    Mr.  McS.,  $5- 
For   the    Papua    Missionaries: 

Mrs.  J.   H.   Z.,   $1. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL   CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,  I.,  48, 
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Satisfied. 

BY    ARTHUR    WAI.I.ACU    Pi^ACH. 

TT^HEN  all  the  sands  of  life  have  run, 

Swift  gleaming  gold  and  gray, 
I  would  not  turn  the  glass  again, 
Nor  any  of  the  gold  assay. 

The  richness  of  the  years  would  wane 

If  I  should  live  them  o'er, 
And  too  familiar  far  would  seem 

The  path  of  life  from  door  to  door. 

As  for  the  gold,  the  rarest  hours 
Are  those  no  price  could  claim, — 

As  priceless  they  as  friendship's  pledge. 
The  music  in  a  loved  one's  name. 

I  would  not  turn  the  sands  again. 
Nor  watch  them  speed  away; 

For  they  would  bring — as  I  should  wish- 
As  much  of  gold,  as  much  of  gray. 


Our  Lady  of  Pontmain. 

I. 
T  was  the  evening  of  January 
17,  1 87 1.  The  war  with  Prussia 
was  piUng  up  ruins  and  spread- 
ing desolation  broadcast  in 
France.  In  an  out-of-the-way  hamlet  of 
the  Bas-Maine  district,  two  boys,  ten 
and  twelve  years  old,  Eugene  and  Joseph 
Barbedette,  were  helping  their  father  to 
tie  up  sea  rushes  in  the  corner  of  an  old 
barn.  All  at  once  the  barn  door  opened 
and  a  woman,  Jeannette  Destais,  came 
in  to  speak  with  the  boys'  father. 

"I  think  I'll  look  at  the  weather  out- 
side," remarked  Eugene,  naively. 


Accordingly  he  went  out.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  barn,  however,  he  stopped 
in  stupefaction.  There,  before  him  in 
the  air,  above  the  house,  was  the  figure 
of  a  beautiful  Lady.  Her  blue  dress, 
without  any  cincture,  was  decorated 
with  stars;  on  her  head  was  a  golden 
crown,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  red 
ribbon  attached;  on  her  brows,  a  black 
veil  that  fell  on  her  shoulders.  Eugene 
stood  speechless,  looking  at  the  Lady, 
who  seemed  quite  young,  very  pale,  and 
altogether  beautiful,  and  who  smiled  at 
him. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Jeannette  came  out  of  the  barn. 

"Jeannette,  Jeannette!"  exclaimed  the 
boy.  "Look  above  the  house  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

"I  see  nothing  at    all,"  was  the  reply. 

At  Eugene's  words,  however,  his  father 
and  younger  brother  hurried  outside; 
for  the  boy's  voice  proclaimed  something 
extraordinary. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  see  her!"  cried  Joseph. 
"'Tis  a  beautiful  Lady." 

Around  the  children  the  whole  family 
soon  gathered,  and  listened  to  their  recital 
in  wonder. 

"Perhaps  'tis  the  Blessed  Virgin  who 
is  appearing  to  us,"  hazarded  the  boys' 
mother. 

Their  sisters,  being  told  of  the  matter, 
next  came  on  the  scene,  bringing  with 
them  two  little  girls,  aged  eleven  and 
nine — Frangoise  Richer  and  Jeanne  Marie 
Lebosse.  The  little  ones  were  afraid, 
'twas  so  dark;  but  they  were  told  that 
Mother    Barbedette    had    something    fine 
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to  show  them.  Hardly  were  they  outside, 
however,  when  they  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  look!  What's  that  above  the 
house?"  And  when  they  reached  the 
barn  and  had  a  full  view,  they  continued: 
*'  'Tis  a  Lady  —  a  beautiful  Lady,  —  with 
stars  on  her  blue  dress." 

Then  the  four  children  went  arotmd  to 
the  fifty  or  sixty  neighbors  who  had 
assembled,  wondering  and  rather  incred- 
ulous, and  described,  without  any  consul- 
tation among  themselves,  all  the  details 
of  the  apparition. 

Just  as  the  good  pastor  of  Pontmain, 
Father  Guerin,  who  had  been  apprised 
of  the  occurrence,  arrived  on  the  scene, 
a  blue  oval  frame  appeared  around  the 
Lady,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little  red 
cross  became  visible  over  her  heart.  Four 
candles  were  attached  to  the  interior  of 
the  oval, — two  at  the  height  of  the  knees, 
and  two  others  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulders. 

The  Rosary  was  recited,  and  the  Lady 
grew  taller  as  it  progressed,  —  becam.e 
"twice  as  big  as  Sister  Vitaline";  and 
the  stars  on  her  robe  were  multiplied  till 
it  was  "almost  all  gold." 

The  Magnificat  was  sung  by  the  pastor 
and  his  flock;  and  before  it  was  completed 
a  large  white  banderole,  or  streamer,  un- 
rolled itself  at  the  Lady's  feet.  It  was  on 
this  banderole  that  an  invisible  hand 
wrote  in  letters  of  gold  a  blessed  message 
of  peace  and  hope:  Mais  priez,  mes 
enfants.  Dieu  vous  exaucera  en  peu  de 
temps.  Mon  Fils  se  laisse  toticher.  ("Then 
pray,  my  children.  God  will  shortly  grant 
your  petitions.  My  Son  allows  Himself 
to  be  moved.") 

The  people  took  up  the  Canticle  Mere 
de  VEsperance  (Mother  of  Hope),  and  the 
Lady  smiled.  Little  by  little  the  banderole 
disappeared.  Then  the  Lady  became  in- 
expressibly sad.  Before  her  there  appeared 
a  great  red  crucifix,  which  she  seized  and 
showed,  sorrowfully,  to  the  little  seers. 
The  crowd  sang  the  "Pardon"  hymn. 
When  it  was  finished  the  crucifix  dis- 
appeared;   and  as  the  singers  intoned  the 


Ave  Maris  Stella,  the  Lady  smiled  once 
more,  and  two  little  white  crosses  ap- 
peared on  her  shoulders.  Still  smiling, 
she  vanished  from  sight,  while  the  people 
were  reciting  their  evening  prayers. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock.  From 
a  quarter  to  six,  in  the  starlit  sky,  above 
French  soil  white  with  snow,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  remained  visible  to  com^fort 
and  instruct  her  fervent  clients. 
II. 

vSuch  was  the  apparition  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pontmain.  Speaking  thereon  three 
years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  its  fortieth 
anniversary,  the  distinguished  Father 
Coube  said: 

"This  apparition  is  real,  objective,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  in  such  judicious  and 
loyal  souls  as  are  given  to  reflection.  The 
investigation,  conducted  by  Mgr.  Wicart, 
then  Bishop  of  Laval,  and  the  result  of 
that  investigation  which  he  canonically 
confirmed  in  his  pastoral  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1873,  establish  in  the  most  luminous 
fashion  the  impossibility  of  either  trickery 
or  illusion.  .  .  .  The  Pontmain  apparition, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  was  taken  at  the  very 
time,  and  independently  of  one  another, 
presents  a  radiant  certitude,  a  proof  of 
authenticity,  such  as  is  not  found  in  the 
four  other  apparitions  of  Our  Lady  in 
France  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
although  these  latter,  because  of  other 
reasons,  appear  to  us  absolutely  indubi- 
table. It  is  certain  and  particularly 
luminous.  It  forces  itself,  not  of  course 
upon  our  faith,  but  upon  our  critical 
sense  and  on  our  intellectual  probity." 

Despite  all  this,  however,  there  still 
remain  some  French  Catholics  who  hesi- 
tate about  accepting  the  apparition  as 
a  genuine  manifestation  of  supernatural 
favor.  The  chaplain  of  the  Pontmain 
basilica  has  answered  some  of  the  objec- 
tions posed  by  such  doubters.  To  the 
remark,  "There  are  so  many  strange 
circumstances  about  the  apparition — the 
Virgin's  costume,  dress,  veil,  diadem,  the 
oval    with    the    candles,    the    banderole 
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with  the  letters  written  one  by  one," — 
he  rephes:  "Do  you  call  all  that  strange? 
Say  rather  that  it  is  delicately  affectionate. 
Our  sweet  Mother  came  to  grieve  with 
us,  and  she  wore  a  cinctureless  robe  of 
mourning.  Like  a  mother  bereft  of  her 
children,  she  covered  her  brow  with  a 
black  veil.  Above  the  main  altar  in  the 
little  church  of  Pontmain  there  was  in 
1 87 1  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
surrounded  by  a  blue  oval,  with  four 
candles  attached  thereto.  Now,  do  you 
understand  the  delicate  kindness  of  our 
Mother?  Surrounded  in  the  Pontmain 
sky  with  her  blue  oval  and  the  candles, 
she  seems  to  say  to  us,  '  Do  you  recog- 
nize me  well?'" 

The  chaplain  further  pointed  out  that 
in  the  spire  of  the  same  little  church, 
the  good  pastor  had  placed,  long  before 
January,  1871,  an  old  statue  surmounted 
by  a  queer  diadem;  and  it  was  a  crown 
of  the  same  shape  that  Our  Lady  chose 
to  wear.  "And  why,"  he  continued, 
"should  there  be  any  surprise  about  the 
tracing  of  the  letters  one  by  one?  Were 
not  the  innocent  children  to  whom  our 
Mother  made  herself  visible  accustomed  to 
the  daily  practice  of  spelling  out  the  words 
written  for  them  by  their  teachers  on  the 
blackboard  ? ' ' 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  is  rightly 
held,  renders  disbelief  in  the  Pontmain 
marvel  somewhat  inconsistent  with  full 
belief  in  the  love  of  Mary  for  all  her 
children,  and  more  particularly  for  her 
children  in  France.  The  faith  of  the 
great  mass  of  French  Catholics  who  do 
believe  in  the  apparition  is  an  enlightened 
rather  than  an  ignorant  faith,  since  the 
apparition  bears  internal  evidence  of 
authenticity. 

Moreover,  while  the  miracles  wrought 
at  Pontmain  are  not  innumerable,  there 
is  what  has  been  styled  "the  great, 
miracle," — that  is,  the  stopping  of  the 
enemy's  advance;  and  "shortly"  there- 
after, in  ten  days,  the  signing  of  an 
armistice,  the  prelude  of  peace.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  German  war  records  shows 


that,  from  the  evening  of  January  17, 
1 87 1,  the  Prussian  troops  did  not  take  a 
single  step  toward  the  west  of  France. 
The  official  register  runs:  "Jan.  17. — 
General  Schmidt  stopped  the  forward 
movement  of  his  troops  and  went  into 
quarters  back  of  the  Jouanne.  Jan.  18. — 
The  German  columns  left  the  posts  of 
observation,  .  .  .  and  took  up  quarters 
behind  Vaige." 

To  the  questions.  Why  this  sudden 
retreat?  Why  did  not  the  Germans  march 
against'  Laval  undefended  by  any  fortress 
and  protected  only  by  the  weakened 
troops  of  General  Chanzy?  and  other 
questions  of  a  similar  nature,  the  stout 
defenders  of  the  apparition  answer: 
V/hy?  Simply  because  on  January  17, 
1 87 1,  in  the  starlit  skies  of  Pontmain 
appeared  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "strong  as 
an  army  in  battle  array."  At  her  feet 
was  unrolled  the  golden  inscription: 
"Then  pra}^,  my  children.  God  will 
shortly  grant  your  petitions."  Shortly, 
and  ten  days  later  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  is 
much  and  fervent  prayer  at  Pontmain. 
No  wonder  that  pilgrimages  to  the 
favored  village  are  growing  in  number 
and  size  from  year  to  year.  No  wonder 
that,  three  years  ago,  on  the  celebration 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  signal  grace,  fifteen  archbishops 
and  bishops  gathered  in  her  sanctuary 
and  heard  three  of  the  original  four  seers 
of  1 87 1  reaffirm  the  reality  of  the  appa- 
rition of  Our  Lady  of  Pontmain. 


Devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord 
is  not  an  ornament  to  the  Catholic  system, 
a  prettiness,  a  superfluity,  or  even  a  help, 
one  out  of  many,  which  we  may  or  may 
not  use.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. Our  Lady  is  a  distinct  ordinance 
of  God,  and  a  special  means  of  grace.  She 
is  the  neck  of  the  mystical  body,  uniting 
all  the  members  with  their  Head,  and 
thus  being  the  channel  and  dispensing 
instrument  of  all  graces. — Faber. 
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BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EOAN. 


III. 


/^j\  EORGE,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne, 
\^jI  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
^T.  you  can't  get  married  because  the 
children  and  I  will  be  a  drag  on 
you,  —  that,  with  the  flat  taken,  and  all, 
you'll  be  obliged  to  back  out  on  account 
of  us?    You  don't  mean  that?" 

There  was  silence. 

"  Answer  me,  George." 

Trevanion  did  not  answer. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said.  "They'll  be 
expecting  me  at  the  store.  Dear  Mrs. 
Coyne,"  he  continued,  with  a  deep  regret 
in  his  kind  eyes,  "do  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion now.    Don't  you  see  it  hurts  Mary?" 

"It  hurts  me  more  to  have  it  un- 
answered, George." 

Mrs.  Coyne  seized  his  coat  sleeve  and 
clung  to  it. 

"O  George,  you  can't  mean  that  I 
stand  in  the  way?" 

"Mother,"  Mary  broke  in,  "we'll  try 
to  be  as  content  as  can  be  here  together, 
without  father.  I'll  have  to  do  more 
sewing  and  embroidering,  that's  all.  By 
and  by  Amy  can  help,  and  later  the  boys. 
Don't  worry.  It's  too  soon  to  make 
plans." 

''I*  must  know!"  Mrs.  Coyne's  voice 
had  an  unusual  note  in  it.  Mary  had 
never  heard  her  speak  so  resolutely.  "I 
must  know  before  Amy  comes  back." 

Trevanion  stood  irresolute,  looking  at 
Mary,  who  said  nothing.  Knowing  her 
capacity  for  silence,  Trevanion  spoke: 

"Mary  wants  to  stay  at  home  a  little 
longer." 

"Mother,  George  has  his  mother  and 
father  and  sister  to  keep, — you  know  that." 

"But  he  knew  that  when  he  asked  you 
to  marry  him,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  Mary  answered  hopelessly. 

"Well,  what's  happened  since?"  Mrs. 
Coyne's  voice  was  shrill  and  apprehensive. 

"This  great  change." 


"But  the  children  and  I  can  get  on 
somehow,  can't  we?  I  can  even  do  my  own 
washing,  and  we  can  live  on  very  little." 

"But  where  is  that  little  to  come  from?" 

Mrs.  Coyne  dropped  into  the  rocking- 
chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
tears  trickled  through  her  fingers. 

"I'm  sure,"  she  wailed,  "father  and  I 
couldn't  have  been  more  careful  unless 
we  had  brought  you  children  up  in  the 
meanest  way.  George  Trevanion,  you 
can't  stand  there  and  say  that,  after  all 
our  work,  I'm  no  better  than  a  pauper, 
and  that  I  shall  starve  unless  my  child 
sacrifices  her  life  for  me?"  Mrs.  Coyne 
raised  her  voice  until  she  fairly  shrieked. 
"Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that!" 

The  kitchen  door  opened. 

"What's  all  the  row  about?"  demanded 
Amy,  flushed  with  her  work.  "Mother, 
mother,  you  mustn't  cry  so!  Now,  dear, 
come  right  up  to  your  room  and  read  your 
Bible.    It's  nice  and  warm  there.    Come!" 

Amy  took  her  mother  by  the  arm  and 
led  her  out. 

"I  can't  believe  it!  I  will  not  believe 
it!"  she  sobbed.  "There  must  be  some 
way  out.  I'll  seek  guidance  in  the  Bible. 
George,  don't  go  until  I  read  my  chapter." 

Trevanion  and  Mary  were  alone. 

"Poor  mother!"  said  Mary.  "I  must 
try  to  find  some  consolation." 

"In  the  Bible?" 

"Yes,  or  somewhere.  I  never  seemed 
to  need  religion  before;  but  when  I  look 
at  the  long,  stony  path  ahead,  and  know 
that  father's  no  longer  here,  and  that — " 

"I  have  tried  the  Bible,"  he  said, 
making  a  straight  line  with  his  lips,  "and 
it  has  fooled  me.  It's  full  of  contradic- 
tions; and  even  the  consolation  in  it  I 
can't  apply  to  myself  without  feeling 
that  it  is  only  in  my  mind  and  not  in  an 
authoritative  book." 

"It  was  enough  for  your  father  and 
mother." 

"It  is  not  enough  for  me." 

"It  is  our  only  guide  in  times  of  trouble 
like  this." 

"I    will    fight,    Mary!     You    may    take 
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your  time.  I  do  not  insist  on  a  marriage 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not  let 
myself  be  like  the  dumb,  driven  cattle. 
No!  By  Heaven,  I  will  know  the  reason 
why  I  am  ground  down  in  this  way,  just 
because  a  good  man  did  his  duty  in  the 
w^orld,  and,  when  his  hands  were  worn 
out  and  tired  with  the  work,  went  out  of 
it!  No,  Mary,  I  will  fight!  And  somebody 
will  pay  for  it." 

"It's  fine  to  hear  you  talk."  Mary's 
eyes  were  blazing  like  new  stars  in  her 
white  face.  "It's  fine.  But  you're  not  free 
to  fight.  No  soldier  could  fight  encum- 
bered as  you  would  be — here's  Amy." 

"No  loud  talking!"  cautioned  Amy, 
her  finger  on  her  lips.  "Mother  is  saying 
her  prayers." 

"I  must  say  mine.  Good-night,  George! 
There's  nothing  left  but  prayer." 

She  did  not  go  to  the  door  with  him. 
He  went  out  slowly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary?"  Amy 
asked,  wistfully. 

"It's  an  old  trouble,  Amy;  but,  like 
death,  always  new  to  those  who  suffer. 
Do  not  ask  me  now.  Later  I'll  tell 
you.  I  think  I'll  run  over  to  church. 
There's  a  sermon  and  a  hymn  to-night. 
I  must  get  out  of  this  house,  and  maybe 
I'll   hear   something  to  lift  the   trouble." 

Amy  silently  helped  her  sister  to  put  on 
her  hat  and  cloak,  and  gave  her  a  little 
Testament.    Mary  turned  and  kissed  her. 

"Amy,"  she  said,  "perhaps  I  seem 
selfish  and  cross  to-night;  but,  oh,  I'd 
give  anything  to  save  you  from  a  sorrow 
like  mine." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  Amy  breathed 
with  relief  the  pungent,  aromatic  scent 
of  the  autumn  evening.  She  was  not 
looking  for  trouble:  her  one  idea  was  to 
finish  the  household  tasks  and  get  into  bed. 

The  nearest  church  was  St.  Giles' — 
Episcopalian  and  very  Low.  It  was  lit 
up, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Wortely  was  delivering 
a  scries  of  Harvest  sermons;  it  was  more 
than  half  filled,  and  the  organist  was  be- 
ginning a  Bach  fugue  as  Mary  entered. 
The  music  and  the  waiting  people  brought 


calmness  to  her.  She  had  had  music 
lessons;  she  had  done  her  best  with  the 
little  parlor  organ  at  home,  and  she  knew 
something  of  Bach.  The  church  was 
square,  well-proportioned,  and  glittering 
with  polished  brass  against  dark  oak. 
The  pews  were  wide  and  well  cushioned, 
and  a  sense  of  well-being  comforted  her. 
She  opened  her  Testament  at  random. 
"I'll  *find  something  that  I  need  here," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  read:  "I,  therefore, 
the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  beseech  you  to 
walk  willingly  of  the  calling  wherewith 
ye  were  called,  with  all  lowliness  and 
meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love;  giving  diligence  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit,  even  as  also  you  w^ere  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all.  But  unto  each  one  of  us  was 
the  grace  given  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  of  Christ." 

"vSt.  Paul's  words,  and  St.  Paul  knew," 
she  thought.  She  must  endure  and  hope. 
She  turned  the  leaves  again  at  random, 
and  found  in  St.  Luke:  "Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house  or  wife  or  brethren  or  parents  or 
children,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake, 
who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life." 

Here  was  what  she  wanted.  Christ 
Himself  had  spoken — His  very  words, — 
His  very  words!  She  had  given  up  what 
was  more  than  life  itself,  to  do  her 
duty,  and  He  had  said  that  He  would 
not  forsake  her.  "But  unto  each  one  of 
us  was  the  grace  given  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  Her  grace 
would  come  to  her — a  grace  temporal  and 
spiritual, — through  the  merit  of  His  resur- 
rection. She  wished  now  that  she  could 
tell  George  this, — that  she  could  communi- 
cate to  him  her  gladness  and  her  hope. 

The  clergyman,  in  surplice,  entered  the 
pulpit    and    gave    out    a    hymn:     "Jesus, 
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Lover  of  my  Soul."  Mary  joined  in  with 
all  her  heart.  There  was  silence,  then  a 
brief  prayer,  and  Dr.  Wortley  began  his 
sermon.  He  was  a  man  of  imposing  height, 
with  very  refined  features,  faintly  tinted; 
he  had  a  voice  capable  of  exquisite  modu- 
lations, and  great  grace  of  gesture,  which 
he  seldom  used  in  reading  his  sermons. 

His  opening  words  were  spoken  softly, 
but  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  church 
were  so  good  that  they  reached  every  part 
in  it.  Mary  looked  around  as  he  spoke. 
The  "best"  people  of  the  town  were  there. 
Pr.  Wortley  was  much  admired.  Mary 
had  never  heard  him  preach,  but  she  had 
heard  of  him  very  frequently;  and  she 
had  gone  to  hear  him  to-night,  in  her 
eager  wish  for  light  and  consolation, 
because  everybody  said  that  he  was  very 
learned.  It  was  certain  that  the  most 
cultivated  people  went  to  hear  him.  A 
thrill  ran  through  her  when  he  read — 
most  impressively — the  text  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians:  "But  unto  each  one 
of  us  was  the  grace  given  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  Mary 
became  as  one  wrapt.  Here  was  the 
mxcssage;  here  was  the  guidance.  She 
had  come  to  the  right  place.  This  benev- 
olent and  gentle-looking  man  seemed 
illum.ined  with  special  wisdom.. 

After  he  had  pronounced  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  he  bowed  his  head,  as  if 
moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and 
repeated  the  "Our  Father"  tenderly. 
Then  he  said: 

'The  belief  in  an  infallible  Church  was 
obviously  impossible,  under  present  con- 
ditions; while  modern  studies  had  shown 
that  the  belief  in  an  infallible  Bible  was 
equally  untenable.  Unless  they  were  to 
posit  a  miracle,  it  was  evident  that  they 
could  not  claim  in  those  circumstances 
any  certainty  as  to  the  real  words  of 
Jesus.  Even  in  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  they  could  not 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  exact  words 
used.' 

Tears  came  into  Mary's  eyes.  Surely 
this  clergyman  could  not  be  right ! 


'  The  evidence  of  the  Gospels  themselves 
and  the  history  of  their  origin  made  it 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  rely  on  the  letter 
of  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus,  and  they 
were  driven  back  on  the  old  contrast 
between  the  spirit  and  the  letter.  That 
was  the  principle  they  had  always  recog- 
nized in  theory,  though  they  had  been 
somewhat  timid  with  regard  to  its  appli- 
cation in  detail.  They  had  been  ready  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  when  it  suited  them, 
and  yet  reserved  the  right  to  insist  on 
the  letter  when  it  happened  to  be  their 
opponents  who  desired  to  appeal  to  the 
spirit.  The  principle  should  be  applied 
fearlessly  and  consistently.  They  had 
good  reason  to  sa)^  that  Jesus  never 
intended  His  claim  to  authority  to  be 
interpreted  as  that  of  a  verbally  infallible 
Jesus.  Men  yearned  for  concrete  dog- 
matic authority.  "Tell  me  clearly  what 
to  do  in  all  the  complications  of  life,  and 
I  will  try  to  do  it;  tell  me  definitely  what 
I  am  to  believe  about  its  mysteries,  and 
I  will  believe  it."  That  was  for  many 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  was  easier 
to  live  under  any  authority,  even  the 
hardest,  than  in  the  freedom  of  the  good; 
but  that  was  not  the  method  of  Christ, 
who  always  made  men  think  for  them- 
selves, and  tried  to  draw  out  the  best 
that  was  in  them.  To  some  extent  each 
individual,  to  a  greater  extent  each  age 
and  Church,  must  bravely  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  interpreting  for  itself  the 
mind  of  Christ  and  applying  the  principle 
of  Plis  teaching  to  its  own  needs  and 
circumstances.' 

Mary  heard  every  word  clearly.  A 
chill  seemed  to  numb  her  heart  as  the 
exquisite  modulations  rose  and  fell  with 
the  words,  "Belief  in  an  infallible  Bible 
untenable"!  Yet  she  had  been  taught 
all  her  life  that  the  Bible  was  the  one 
changeless  and  infallible  thing  in  the 
world.  Even  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  was  not 
exactly  in  the  words  of  the  pitying  Christ. 

She  rose  to  leave  the  church.  Much 
that  the  clergyman  said  was  incompre- 
hensible   to    her;      but    she    understood 
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enough.  And  he  was  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  clergymen.  She  made  her  way 
out  as  soon  as  Dr.  Wortley  had  paused. 
There  was  no  certainty  for  her  now. 
With  the  Bible  gone,  what  was  left?  The 
earth  had  crumbled  beneath  her.  She 
could  never  pray  again.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  top  of  the  high  flight  of 
steps  which  led  to  the  church,  and  looked 
down  the  straight,  m.oonlit  street.  That 
street  led  directly  to  the  Park.  There 
was  a  way,  well  lighted ;  but  for  her  there 
was  now  no  way,  no  light,  no  guidance. 
"It's  a  rotten  world!"  she  said. 
"George  is  right:  there  is  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  to  fight." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  City  of  Prayer.* 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 


N  a  suburb  of  Turin  stands  what  was 
called  by  its  founder  "La  Piccola 
Casa"  (the  Little  House);  and  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  "a  house  of  miracles,"  but 
what  may  be  called  also  a  city  of  prayer. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  house,  but  a  collection 
of  dwellings,  built  to  meet  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  moment  rather  than  to 
flatter  the  eye  of  an  artist.  It  was  founded 
with  the  single  purpose  of  assisting,  re- 
ceiving, and  honoring  God  in  the  person 
of  His  poor.  The  "Little  House"  covers 
a  vast  expanse  of  ground,  and  numbers 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  (this 
is  its  distinctive  feature)  no  certain 
income,  and  yet  its  annual  expenses 
amount  to  three  million  lire.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  citizens  are  children, 
cripples  or  old  people;  therefore  the  work 
performed  by  them  is  absolutely  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment;  all  they  can  do  is  to  help  in  a  small 
degree  toward  its  interior  working. 

The  story  of  the  "Piccola  Casa  della 
Divina  Providenza  sotto  gli  auspizi  di 
San  Vicenzo  de  Paola,"  to  give  the  insti- 

*   Adapted  from  the  French  of  Joseph  Guillermin. 


tution  its  full  name,  reads  like  a  golden 
legend.  It  is,  in  our  material  and  ration- 
alistic age,  a  living  example  of  the  Gospel 
words  that  exhort  us  to  throw  our  care 
upon  the  Lord  and  to  imitate  the  happy 
confidence  of  the  lilies  and  of  the  birds. 
It  brings  home,  to  those  who  have  studied 
its  spirit  and  interior  life,  a  marvellous 
lesson  of  the  power  of  prayer  and  trust. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
institutions  that  exist,  comprising  as  it  does 
convents,  monasteries,  hospitals,  schools, 
asylums  for  idiots,  homes  for  deaf-mutes. 

As  we  have  stated,  three  million  lire 
a  year  are  necessary  to  work  this  huge 
organization;  but  where  the  money 
comes  from  is  still  a  mystery.  This  city 
of  charity  is  also  a  city  of  prayer,  and  in 
this  ^act  probably  lies  the  secret  of  the 
three  million  lire  that  never  fail  its  inhabi- 
tants. Day  and  night  the  praises  of  God 
are  sung  in  the  Piccola  Casa.  Priests, 
nuns,  lay  workers,  —  all  take  their  part 
in  the  perpetual  intercessory  prayer  that 
ascends  to  Heaven  without  interruption. 
Even  the  deaf-mutes  join  in  the  chorus 
in  their  own  fashion.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  this  perpetual  prayer  is  its 
joyousness  and  filial  confidence.  "Deo 
Gratiasf'  is  the  watchword  that  most 
frequently  echoes  through  this  city  of 
the  afflicted,  which  is  also  a  city  of  super- 
natural joy  and  praise. 

The  story  of  the  Piccola  Casa  runs  as 
follows.  In  1818  a  young  priest,  Joseph 
Cottolengo,  was  made  canon  of  the  church 
of  Corpus  Domini,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sanctuaries  of  Turin.  He  was  then 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  known 
among  his  ecclesiastical  brethren  as  an 
excellent  theologian.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Bra,  in  Piedmont,  and  had 
been  attached  to  the  parish  of  Corneliano 
before  he  was  sent  to  Turin.  The  canons 
of  Corpus  Domini  were  six  in  number; 
they  made  no  vows,  but  lived  together, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  chosen 
by  themselves.  At  Corneliano,  his  first 
post,  Canon  Cottolengo  was  well  known 
for  his  natural  cheerfulness,  his  absolute 
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trust  in  God,  and  his  enterprising 
charity,  —  virtues  that  were  still  more 
fully  revealed  at  Turin,  where  the  great 
work   of  his  life   was  waiting  for  him. 

It  often  happens  that  a  circumstance, 
trifling,  even  trivial,  in  itself,  opens  before 
a  soul  full  of  good-will  an  almost  limitless 
field  of  action.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Cottolengo.  In  1827,  a  poor  woman 
named  Jeanne  Gonnet,  who  was  trav- 
elling with  her  husband  to  Lyons,  died 
without  its  being  possible  to  obtain  her 
admission  into  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  town.  She  breathed  her  last  in  a  kind 
of  shed,  assisted  by  Canon  Cottolengo, 
who  was  cut  to  the  heart  when  he  heard 
the  bereaved  husband  indignantly  protest 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  in  a  Christian 
city  a  dying  woman  could  be  refused 
shelter.  That  same  evening  Cottolengo 
spoke  of  the  case  to  his  brother  canons, 
who  all  agreed  that  something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  recurrejice  of  a  similar 
misfortune,  but  the  execution  of  the  idea 
was  left  to  Cottolengo  alone.  He  promptly 
set  to  work  and  founded  a  refuge  for  the 
homeless.  But  the  beginnings  of  the 
Piccola  Casa  justified  its  name.  Two 
rooms  were  hired  in  a  house  painted  red, 
and  called  for  this  reason  "Volta  Rossa"; 
and  here,  with  the  help  of  a  man  named 
Thomas  Roland,  the  Canon  set  up  four 
beds,  one  of  which  was,  in  April,  1828, 
taken  possession  of  by  a  paralyzed 
woman,  whom  he  called  his  "foundation 
stone."  At  first,  the  rooms  of  the  Volta 
Rossa  were  meant  to  be  merely  a  tem- 
porary asylum,  where  the  sick  poor  were 
nursed  pending  their  admission  into  the 
town  hospitals.  The  two  rooms,  however, 
soon  developed  into  nine,  and  the  sick 
found  themselves  so  well  cared  for  by 
the  founder's  helpers  that  they  declined 
to  leave  the  house. 

When,  in  1831,  the  cholera  broke  out 
at  Turin,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
whom  alarming  reports  had  been  sent, 
ordered  the  hospital  of  the  Volta  Rossa 
to  be  closed.  This  measure  created 
much     dismay     among     the     canons     of 


Corpus  Domini;  and  their  superior, 
Valetti,  reproachfully  accused  Cottolengo 
of  bringing  discredit  upon  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  faced  the  storm 
with  his  characteristic  good  temper.  The 
thirty-five  sick  persons  of  the  Volta  Rossa 
were  transferred  to  other  hospitals.  "I 
am  from  Bra,  the  land  of  cabbages," 
quaintly  observed  Cottolengo;  "and  I 
have  always  heard  that  cabbages  must 
be  transplanted  in  order  to  flourish. 
Divine  Providence  will  transplant  my 
work  elsewhere,  and  then  it  will  become 
a  hig  cabbage." 

The  Volta  Rossa  being  deprived  of  its 
sick  pensioners,  Cottolengo  filled  the 
empty  rooms  with  homeless  children.  The 
first  to  come  was  a  baby  girl  deserted  by 
her  family;  then  others  followed;  and 
at  last  the  Volta  Rossa  and  the  house  of 
Madame  Nasi,  Cottolengo's  benefactress, 
w^ere  filled  with  little  girls,  whom  he  con- 
secrated to  St.  Ursula.  They  were  taught 
to  work  and  to  pray  by  a  few  devoted 
women,  whom  the  Canon  called  Vincen- 
tines  in  honor  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
These  Sisters  of  Charity  eventually  be- 
came the  guardian  spirits  of  the  Piccola 
Casa.  After  the  asylum  for  little  girls, 
Cottolengo  founded  two  homes  where  the 
children  of  workmen  were  taken  in  during 
the  day,  taught  and  fed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canon's 
personal  holiness  brought  a  blessing  on 
his  work.  Before  Pius  X.,  he  encouraged 
daily  Communion.  The  Vincentines  com- 
municated every  day.  Their  founder, 
from  the  first,  attached  great  importance 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 
He  believed  that  prayer  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  work;  and,  by  his  desire, 
two  Sisters  remained  in  adoration  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  church  of 
Corpus  Domini,  from  sunrise  to  nightfall. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  only  six  months 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  sick  people 
from  the  Volta  Rossa,  Cottolengo  removed 
his  colony  to  the  Valdocco,  a  suburb  of 
ill  repute.  Here  for  the  last  seventy  years 
the  wonderful  work  has  gone  on  extend- 
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ing  its  branches.  Its  buildings  now  cover 
the  Valdocco.  They  were  built  as  the 
need  for  them  presented  itself,  without 
any  preconceived  plan,  but  with  the 
dominant  idea  of  helping  God's  afflicted 
creatures  in  all  their  needs, 

Cottolengo  had  foreseen  this  extraor- 
dinary development  of  his  institute.  "This 
plain,"  he  said,  "will  one  day  be  filled 
with  the  houses  of  Divine  Providence." 
And  to  his  doubting  and  incredulous 
visitors  he  often  repeated:  "The  Piccola 
Casa  will  extend  from  the  north  to  the 
River  Doire;  to  the  west  it  will  reach 
the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and  to  the  east, 
the  suburb  of  Pallone.  ...  It  will  be  the 
fortress  of  Turin  and  of  Piedmont."  The 
beginnings  of  the  work  did  not  fore- 
shadow this  marvellous  extension.  In 
1832,  Cottolengo  possessed  at  Valdocco 
only  two  rooms,  where  a  few  consumptive 
patients  were  received,  —  the  Vincentines 
slept  in  a  neighboring  stable.  Then  he 
bought  a  house;  then  two  and  three 
others.  Finally,  a  hospital  was  built, 
where  two  hundred  sick  persons  were 
accommodated.  In  1835  ^^  acquired  a 
disreputable  public  house — "II  Brenta- 
tore," — whose  clients  had  often  insulted 
the  Vincentines  as  they  passed  up  and 
down  the  crowded  suburb.  It  was  pur- 
chased at  a  moment's  notice,  and  trans- 
formed into  a  lazaretto  for  cholera  patients. 

At  this  period,  not  ten  years  after 
Joseph  Cottolengo  had  begun  his  work, 
the  Piccola  Casa  numbered  ten  houses. 
The  "Brentatore"  was  rechristened  the 
"House  of  Hope."  Other  dwellings  were 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints,  and  the  whole 
colony  consecrated  to  Divine  Providence. 
After  some  years,  a  chapel,  that  was 
several  times  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city,  took  its  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  settlement.  It  is  now 
an  imposing  church,  that  accommodates 
four  thousand  people;  but  it  is  still  too 
small  for  the  ever-increasing  population. 
Around  it  are  built  asylums  and  a  hospital 
containing  700  beds.    It  is  equipped  with 


all  modern  inventions  and  improvements, 
attended  by  doctors  who  are  men  of 
reputation,  and  who  give  their  services 
gratuitously. 

Cottolengo's  foundation — in  this  lies  its 
originality — is  not  only  a  hospital:  its 
aspects  are  manifold.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  houses,  inhabiteci  by  groups, 
or  "families,"  as  they  are  called.  These 
reside  permanently  in  this  holy  city, 
whereas  the  inmates  of  the  hospitals 
necessarily  come  and  go.  There  are  thirty- 
four  of  these  "families."  The  members 
of  fourteen  among  them  are  religious, 
bound  by  vows;  and  of  these  fourteen, 
seven  observe  strict  enclosure.  The  twenty 
others  are  divided  into  small  groups,— 
ten  groups  of  men  and  ten  of  women. 
They  have  distinct  rules,  habits,  and 
enclosures.  At  the  head  of  each  one 
is  a  superior,  representing  the  "Father" 
who  is  the  one  and  only  chief  of  the 
Piccola  Casa. 

Throughout  these  different  "families" 
runs  a  strong  current  of  spiritual  life. 
The  venerable  founder  of  the  "City  of 
Miracles"  was  as  solicitous  for  the  souls 
of  its  inmates  as  he  was  eager  to  relieve 
their  bodily  infirmities.  The  thirty-four 
"families,"  in  their  different  ways  and 
according  to  their  dispositions  and  pos- 
sibilities, carry  on  a  perpetual  compaign 
of  praise  and  of  prayer.  A  visit  to  them 
is  most  instructive.  It  opens  a  vista  on 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  of 
the  Piccola  Casa,  —  a  name  that  seems 
singularly  misapplied  when  we  remember 
the  huge  organization  to  which  it  is  given. 
This  city  of  prayer,  that  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  hospital  or  a  convent  or  a 
school,  contains  all  these  institutions  and 
many  more,  conceived  by  the  large 
heart  and  master  mind  of  the  Venerable 
Cottolengo. 

There  is  a  "famil}^"  of  deformed  and 
crippled  babies,  whom  the  Vincentine 
nuns  care  for  with  motherly  tenderness. 
A  little  older  are  the  "Luigini,"  a  hundred 
boys  between  nine  and  twelve,  who  have 
been    deserted    by    their    parents    or    de- 
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prived  of  them  by  death.  They  form  a 
family  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  and  are  trained  to  habits 
of  industry  and  rehgion.  The  little 
girls,  called  "Luigine,"  are  bright-faced 
maidens,  in  white  caps  and  pink  aprons. 
The  Ivuigini  boys  may,  when  they  are 
twelve,  either  pursue  their  studies  at 
the  seminary  of  the  Thomassini,  who 
form  another  group,  or  they  may  learn  a 
trade  in  the  family  of  St.  Dominic;  or, 
again,  prepare  for  religious  life  among  the 
"Fratini,"  after  which  they  may  become 
"Fratelli,"  or  Brothers  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  without  leaving  the  City  of  Miracles. 
If,  however,  they  wish  to  go  into  the 
world  beyond,  they  are  free  to  do  so; 
and,  thanks  to  the  training  they  have 
received,  they  are  armed  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  Thomassini  are  the  ecclesiastical 
students  of  the  Piccola  Casa.  After  pur- 
suing their  studies  within  its  precincts, 
they  are  drafted  into  the  episcopal  semi- 
naries of  Italy.  Several  of  them  have 
been  made  bishops,  others  are  employed 
in  parochial  work;  but  a  certain  number, 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  serve  in  their 
old  home,  are  enrolled  in  the  family  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  act  as  chaplains 
to  the  Piccola  Casa.  So  intense  is  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  House  of  Miracles 
that  its  twenty  chaplains  have  their  hands 
full.  The  "Fratelli"  have  another  part 
to  play:  they  must  be  robust  in  health 
as  well  as  mentally  energetic;  for  to 
them  is  entrusted  a  heavy  work — the 
training  of  the  boys,  the  government  of 
the  technical  schools,  and  certain  trying 
tasks  in  the  hospitals.  The  "Fratini,"  or 
little  brothers,  are  mere  children  who 
aspire  to  lead  the  same  life,  but  who 
for  the  time  being  are  treated  with  the 
indulgence  that  their  age  demands. 

Three  hundred  deaf-mutes  have  found 
a  home  at  the  Piccola  Casa.  They  are 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  our  Saviour 
and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  boys 
are  employed  in  the  mill  or  they  become 
carpenters   and  locksmiths.     It  is  curious 


to  see  how,  in  this  extraordinary  colony, 
work  is  found  for  even  the  most  infirm. 
The  aged,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
become  shoemakers,  carpenters,  book- 
binders. But  it  is  stranger  still  to  note 
the  supernatural  cheerfulness  that  radiates 
from  these  miserable  specimens  of  human- 
ity. They  are,  it  is  true,  taught  to 
become,  as  far  as  their  infirmities  permit, 
skilful  and  industrious  workmen;  but 
above  all  they  are  taught  to  pray,  and 
to  seek  in  their  communications  with  the 
world  above  the  secret  of  a  happiness  that 
is  independent  of  physical  conditions. 

A  group  of  epileptics  is  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  Blessed  Amadeus  of 
Savoy.  A  big  house,  that  Cottolengo 
arranged  with  truly  fatherly  solicitude, 
is  the  home  of  these  unfortunates;  and 
the  Brothers  and  Sisters  who  care  for 
them  never  let  them  out  of  sight.  At 
"Bethlehem"  are  the  idiots,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  Piccola  Casa  the 
"good  children," — Cottolengo' s  favorites, 
of  whom  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  their 
presence  that  drew  down  God's  blessing 
upon  his  work.  He  often  visited  them, 
amused  them  and  played  with  them.  On 
one  occasion  an  Italian  archbishop,  having 
called  on  him,  was  begged  to  wait  till 
the  servant  of  God  had  finished  a  game 
of  skittles  with  Doro,  an  idiot,  who  was 
his  special  pet.  When  at  last  he  joined 
his  guest,  Cottolengo  excused  himself  for 
not  interrupting  the  game.  "It  would,"  he 
said,   "have  wounded  questo  galanttiomo." 

The  women's  quarter  in  the  City  of 
Miracles  is  distinct  from  the  men's.  It 
is  conducted  by  the  Vincentines,  who 
minister  to  the  sick;  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Martha,  who  do  the  cooking;  and  by 
the  "Probandes,"  or  aspirants,  who  are 
going  through  a  time  of  training.  Many 
of  the  women,  originally  admitted  into 
the  Piccola  Casa  because  they  were  ill, 
finally  elect  to  remain  within  its  precincts, 
and  eventually  embrace  the  religious  life. 
The  scrofulous  become  nuns  of  St.  Clare, 
and  the  linen  of  the  house  is  under  their 
care;    the  "Pastorelle,"  whose  strength  is 
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unequal  to  heavy  work,  catechise  the  sick; 
the  robust  Sisters  of  St.  Ehane  are  in 
charge  of  the  washing  apparatus,  —  no 
small  undertaking  in  an  establishment  so 
considerable  as  the  Piccola  Casa. 

But  all  Cottolengo's  nuns  are  not 
Marthas,  engaged  in  material  cares:  he 
also  provided  houses  for  those  who  aspire 
to  a  more  spiritual  life.  The  "Carmelites" 
of  the  Piccola  Casa  have  a  rule  that  is 
extraordinarily  severe;  they  observe  per- 
petual silence,  and  offer  their  penances  for 
the  Pope  and  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 
No  less  strict  are  the  nuns  of  the 
Monastere  du  Suffrage,  founded  by  Cotto- 
lengo  in  1840;  the  "Suffragine"  pray 
night  and  day  for  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
and  three  of  them  are  always  in  adora- 
tion before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The 
"Pietadine,"  also  cloistered,  are  dressed 
in  white  with  a  red  cross;  they  are 
devoted  to  praying  for  the  dying;  every 
night  from  twelve  to  two,  they  go  in 
procession  to  the  chapel  and  spend  two 
hours  on  their  knees  in  intercession  for 
the  passing  souls.  The  "Thaidines," 
another  convent,  was  founded  for  repent- 
ant women.  The  "Holy  Heart  of  Mary" 
is  for  deaf-mutes  who  wish  to  become 
nuns.  Their  office  is  to  work  for  the 
Church;  but,  like  all  the  other  inmates 
of  the  busy  hive,  they  spend  two  hours 
^very  day  before  the  Tabernacle. 

The  prayer  of  the  recluses  never  ceases 
day  or  night;  that  of  the  smiling  and 
busy  Vincentines  —  or  "Cottolenguine," 
as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of  Turin — 
seems  happily  combined  with  their 
marvellous  activity.  There  are  three 
thousand  Vincentines  in  the  whole  world. 
Three  hundred  of  them  are  employed  at 
the  Piccola  Casa.  Their  dress  is  different 
from  that  of  their  French  sisters;  but 
picturesque  enough,  with  its  high  black 
headgear  rising  above  the  snow-white 
cap.  They  are  brisk,  active,  cheerful,  as 
their  founder  was  before  them;  wise  and 
expert  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  and 
in  their  capable  management  of  their 
up-to-date     pharmacy.      They     are     well 


informed  as  to  modern  methods,  and  go 
through  a  severe  medical  examination 
at  the  Royal  University  of  Turin. 

When,  at  the  outset,  Cottolengo  de- 
cided that  his  Vincentines  should  receive 
Holy  Communion  daily,  he  met  with 
much  opposition.  "They  need  Holy 
Communion  because  of  their  hard  life," 
he  said ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
gentleness,  he  clung  to  his  point.  He 
wished  them  to  be  brave,  enterprising, 
proud  of  their  vocation.  "Walk  with 
your  heads  upright,  for  you  are  the 
daughters  of  God,"  he  used  to  say;  but, 
above  all,  he  held  that  no  work  could  be 
efficient  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  strongly  developed  interior  life.  Hence 
his  care  to  give  a  considerable  place  to 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  his  large  family. 
All  through  the  night  the  nuns  keep  guard 
in  turn  before  the  Tabernacle.  At  dawn 
a  succession  of  Masses  are  celebrated, 
and  from  four  to  five  thousand  persons 
receive  Holy  Communion  daily.  The 
church,  large  as  it  is,  can  not  contain 
them  all. 

The  hospital  is  so  disposed  that  when 
Mass  is  celebrated  at  a  central  altar  all 
the  sick  people  can  follow  the,  priest's 
movements.  Mass  is  said  for  them  every 
day;  and  from  the  sick  beds  echoes  the 
invocation,  "Mother  of  Jesus,  make  us 
saints!"  The  words  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  v^^hile  the  priest,  carrying 
the  golden  ciborium,  passes  down  the 
wards  and  stops  before  the  beds  of  those 
who  desire  to  communicate.  No  pressure 
is  exercised  upon  those  of  the  inmates 
who  think  differently;  no  one  is  forced 
to  pray;  and  those  who  decline  to  do 
so  are  as  well  treated  as  their  more  devout 
neighbors.  But  it  is  seldom  that  any  one 
resists  the  influence  that  pervades  the 
house,  —  an  influence  of  prayer,  no  doubt, 
but  accompanied  by  a  cordial  charity 
that  is  irresistibly  v/inning. 

Visitors  who  have  had  occasion  to 
penetrate  below  the  surface  are  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  spirituality  of  many 
of    these    poor    people.      They    may    be 
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ignorant  and  simple,  crippled  in  body 
and  cramped  in  mind;  but  their  spiritual 
vision  is  singularly  piercing,  and  the 
prayer,  "Make  us  saints,"  seems  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  fully  answered.  At 
certain  days,  when  the  necessities  of  the 
Catholic  world  seem  to  call  for  special 
assistance,  the  voice  of  prayer  at  the 
Piccola  Casa  becomes  more  pressing,  and 
the  church  is  filled  with  lights,  flowers, 
and  adorers.  There  is  real  magnificence 
in  the  honor  paid  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, just  as  the  poor,  the  idiots,  the 
cripples,  the  aged,  the  orphan  children, 
and  the  sick  are  treated  as  if  money 
were  no  object. 

This  brings  us  to  the  standing  problem 
of  the  Piccola  Casa's  finances.  The  daily 
expenses  of  this  army  of  seven  thousand 
people  amount  to  an  enormous  sum.  If 
the  cloistered  nuns  observe  a  continual 
Lent,  and  the  "FratelH"  are  as  peni- 
tential in  their  food  as  they  are  energetic 
in  their  work,  the  helpless  ones  for  whom 
the  city  was  founded  are  fed  and  clothed 
generously.  At  the  pharmacy  alone,  five 
hundred  lire  are  expended  every  day  in 
buying  remedies  and  linen.  The  medical 
body  attached  to  the  colony  gives  its 
services  for  nothing,  though  the  head 
physician.  Dr.  Carlo  Costa,  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  in  Italy.  But 
the  mere  feeding  of  seven  thousand  people 
is  a  serious  problem. 

Evidently,  this  huge  organization  is 
supported  by  voluntary  charity,  prompted 
and  guided  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Cottolengo  believed  blindly  in  the  action 
of  the  latter,  but  he  was  strangely  averse 
to  the  favor  or  protection  of  kings  or 
princes.  When  King  Carlo  Alberto  sug- 
gested that  he  would  do  well  to  place  his 
work  under  Government  patronage,  he 
refused  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  supplant  Our  Lady,  whom 
he  had  already  chosen  as  the  Patroness 
of  his  colony.  He  never  tried  to  enlist 
the  favor  of  the  rich,  and  invariably 
answered  when  he  was  questioned  on  the 
subject:      "Divine     Providence     provides 


all  that  is  needed."  This  answer  did  not 
satisfy  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
King  Carlo  Alberto,  Count  Tondenni 
della  Scarena.  "We  have  a  right  to  know 
how  you  support  your  house,"  he  said. 
To  this  query  the  servant  of  God  replied: 
"Your  Excellency,  the  Piccola  Casa  is 
supported  by  Divine  Providence." — "But 
if  Providence  fails  you?"  said  the  Min- 
ister.— "God's  hand  can  not  fail  any  one," 
was  the  answer.  When  King  Carlo 
Alberto,  in  his  turn,  expressed  his  anxiety, 
Cottolengo  reassured  him  in  the  same 
manner;  and,  finally,  in  August,  1833, 
the  King  issued  letters  patent  giving  the 
Piccola  Casa  a  legal  status,  and  stating 
his  wish  that  it  should  always  be  governed 
in  future  "according  to  Canon  Cottolengo' s 
methods." 

Yet  the  financial  methods  of  the  Piccola 
Casa  present  some  alarming  peculiarities. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  future:  the 
sums  of  money  that  fl6w  into  the  house 
are  immediately  expended.  Cottolengo 
never  counted  the  money  that  he  received, 
or  foresaw  what  might  happen  on  the 
morrow.  Humanly  speaking,  he  was 
improvident  and  imprudent.  But  how 
can  we  venture  to  blame  his  methods 
when  we  see  how^  Providence  sanctioned 
his  trust?  The  tradespeople  know  this, 
and  are  now  eager  to  serve  important 
clients  who  pay  them  regularly.  But  it 
was  different  at  the  outset  of  the  work, 
when  their  anxiety  and  impatience  tried 
Cottolengo's  equanimity  without  shaking 
his  confidence.  "Providence  thinks  more 
of  us  than  we  think  of  ourselves,"  he 
used  to  say,  and  he  waited  cheerfully  till 
help  came. 

Another  feature,  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful, is  the  union  and  order  that  reign  in 
a  colony  made  up  of  elements  so  varied 
and  seemingly  so  difficult  to  harmonize. 
Yet  the  thirty -four  "families"  live  side  by 
side  in  happy  peace,  under  the  absolute, 
yet  paternal,  rule  of  the  "Father."  This 
huge  organization,  with  its  manifold 
branches,  has  only  one  head,  who  is  the 
successor   of   the   founder.     His    mode    of 
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government  Ls  absolute.  He  has  no  council, 
no  colleagues,  to  divide  the  responsibilities 
with  him;  to  him  the  head  of  each  family 
addresses  all  reports,  and  his  decisions  are 
law.  He  governs  alone,  and  the  letters 
issued  in  1833  by  King  Charles  Albert 
give  him  an  independent  position,  that 
is  unique.  Even  the  persecuting  Italian 
Government  of  to-day  does  not  require  of 
the  head  of  the  Prccola  Casa  an  account 
of  his  administration.  When,  in  1842, 
the  holy  founder  died,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Father  Anglesio,  the  man  of  his  own 
choice.  Then  came  Father  Bosso,  Father 
Rovetti;  and  since  1894  Canon  Joseph 
Ferrero  has  borne  the  weight  of  an  ever- 
increasing  responsibility.  The  "Father," 
as  he  is  called,  is  at  once  a  king  and  a 
judge;  but  he  must  be,  above  all  else,  a 
man  of  prayer.  Cottolengo,  we  know, 
believed  in  prayer  even  more  than  in 
action  —  or,  rather,  in  action  only  if 
assisted  by  prayer. 

The  authority  of  the  "Father"  extends 
also  over  the  three  hundred  branch 
houses  of  the  mother  house  at  Turin. 
One  of  these  exists  at  Bra,  the  founder's 
native  village ;  another  at  Chieri,  where  he 
died.  The  poor  room  where  he  breathed 
his  last  now  belongs  to  the  Piccola  Casa. 

The  atmosphere  that  reigns  in  these 
different  houses  is  the  same  as  at  Turin. 
Upon  a  foundation  of  intense  spirituality 
and  incessant  prayer  expands  a  charity 
that  embraces  every  form  of  human 
suffering.  Dr.  Costa  (the  learned  scientist 
who  every  morning  devotes  two  hours 
to  the  Piccola  Casa),  his  assistants,  the 
Vincentines,  the  Fratelli,  the  sick  them- 
selves, have  inherited  the  founder's  spirit. 
Their  charity  is  not  limited  to  the  inmates 
of  the  colony.  Every  day  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Martha,  who  form  one  of  the  thirty- 
four  families,  visit  the  sick  poor  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  alms  are  generously 
bestowed  upon  the  unfortunates  who,  for 
want  of  room,  can  not  be  received  into 
one  or  other  of  the  different  groups. 
Another  proof  of  the  spiritual  vitality  of 
Cottolengo' s  foundation  are  the  nurnerous 


vocations  to  the  priesthood  that  spring 
into  life  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Piccola  Casa.  Throughout  Italy  and  even 
in  the  distant  colonies  it  has  its  priestly 
representatives. 

We  have  told  our  readers  of  the  mis- 
givings with  which,  at  the  outset,  the 
Italian  Government  not  unnaturally  re- 
garded "the  Plouse  of  Miracles";  and 
one  can  hardly  blame  its  attitude.  It  was 
startling  to  see  an  obscure  priest,  with 
no  means  of  his  own,  buying  houses  and 
taking  in  sick  people  with  reckless  prodi- 
gality; and  the  fears  of  the  Government 
were  certainly  shared  by  many  devout 
citizens  of  Turin,  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  practical  good  sense.  The 
following  fact  proves  how  completely  the 
Government  has  now  changed  its  views. 
Ten  years  ago  the  city  of  Turin  discovered 
that  the  support  of  the  model  hospital 
"Amedeo  di  Savoia,"  erected  in  1899  at 
an  immense  cost,  entailed  upon  the  city 
an  expense  beyond  its  means.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  face  this  enormous  call  upon 
its  resources,  the  town  simply  made  over 
the  hospital  to  the  Piccola  Casa;  promis- 
ing, however,  to  contribute  20,000  lire  a 
year  toward  its  support.  (Let  us  add 
that  Cottolengo's  "House  of  Miracles" 
pays  more  than  20,000  lire  in  taxes  every 
year.)  For  the  last  ten  years,  therefore, 
the  Piccola  Casa  nuns  and  Brothers  have 
directed  the  hospital.  Surely  Cottolengo, 
whose  keen  •  sense  of  humor  was  one  of 
his  attractions,  would  smile  to  see  the 
city  of  Turin,  at  a  loss  for  money,  making 
over  its  responsibilities  to  a  work  that 
has  no  fixed  income,  that  saves  nothing 
for  the  future,  whose  founder  threw 
human  prudence  to  the  winds,  and  was 
for  a  time  looked  upon  as  a  prodigal  and 
a  madman. 

Divine  Providence  has,  so  far,  honored 
a  blind  trust  which  is  built  on  the  foun- 
dations of  prayer.  And  so  long  as  the 
voice  of  intercession  and  praise  continues 
to  rise  day  and  night  from  the  Piccola 
Casa,  may  we  not  consider  its  existence 
as  assured? 
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The  Rider  on  the  White  Horse. 

{On   a   Picture   hy^G.  F.  Walls.) 
BY    ARTHUR    V.  KENT. 

(J)  LET  me  follow  Thee, 
Thou  Royal  Rider,  on  Thy  milk-white  steed! 
Let  me  but  hold  Thy  jewelled  rein  indeed, 

So  may  I  run  with  Thee. 

Plant  in  my  brow  a  star, 
That  I  may  know  the  living  from  the  dead, — 
That  I  may  clearly  see  the  way  ahead, 

Where  all  Life's  glories  are. 

Tell  me  where  I  may  find 
Such  gems  as  may  be  made  a  crown  for  me. 
Is  it  that  each  gem  means  a  victory 

Of  the  Eternal  Mind? 

Now  all  my  heart  is  fain 
To  change  this  faded  robe  for  one  of  white. 
Thy  robe  is  red;  but  Thou  art  Infinite, 

And  I  must  yet  attain. 

Give  me  a  two-edged  sword, 
That  I  may  prove  that  God  is  glorious — 
Truth  over  sin  and  death  victorious, — 
Omnipotent    His  word. 

How  I  will  run  with  Thee! — 
Treading  beneath  us  all  the  lies  of  hell. 
Fixing  our  eyes  where  Light  and  Wholeness  dwell , 
In  the  Beginning  God  made  all  things  well, — 

The  sons  of  God  are  we. 


Napoleon  and  the  Cure  of  Rambouillet. 


D' 


BY    E.  P.  RYDER. 

URING  Napoleon's  sojourn  in  the 
town  of  Rambouillet,  France,  there 
were  many  days  when  no  hunting, 
no  concerts,  no  plays,  relieved  the  mon- 
otony of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  his  ministers."  To  compen- 
sate for  this  dearth  of  amusement,  the 
evenings  were  spent  in  playing  oards, 
chess,  chequers,  etc.  Nine  tables  were 
arranged  in  the  great,  square  salon  of  the 
palace, — one  in  the  centre  being  reserved 
for  the  Emperor  himself,  should  he  feel 
disposed  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

One  evening  he  happened  to  apprp^ch 


a  table  on  which  had  been  placed  a  set 
of  chessmen. 

"Come,  Duroc,"  said  he  to  his  Grand 
Marshal,  "are  you  anything  of  a  chess- 
player?" 

"No,  sire." 

"Well,  see  whether  you  can  find  among 
these  gentlem.en  one  who  is,  and  request 
him  to  give  me  a  game." 

Turning  to  a  general  officer  with  whom 
he  had  been  talking  a  few  moments  before, 
Napoleon  resumed  the  interrupted  con- 
versation. Duroc  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
quired on  all  sides  for  a  chess-player,  but 
among  those  present  not  one  had  the 
least  idea  of  the  difficult  game. 

On  reporting  his  want  of  success,  the 
Emperor  asked  whether  the  Mayor  of 
Rambouillet  was  present. 

"Yes,  sire,"  answered  Duroc.  "I  saw 
him  a  m.oment  ago." 

"Ask  him  to  come  here." 

Duroc  went  off,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  Mayor. 

"Mayor,"  said  Napoleon,  "have  you 
not  in  your  town  some  one  who  plays 
the  game  of  chess?" 

"Sire,  the  pastor  of  our  parish  under- 
stands the  game,  but  I  can  not  answer 
for  his  skill." 

"Never  m.ind!  He  will  do.  Is  he  a 
good  sort — companionable    and  patient?" 

"Sire,  he  is  a  very  worthy  man,  ven- 
erated and  loved  by  all  the  townsfolk, 
especially  the  poor." 

"I  must  make  his  acquaintance,"  said 
Napoleon;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  order, 
the  Grand  Marshal  left  the  salon. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  there  entered 
a  hale,  white-haired  old  man,  whose  frank, 
open  countenance  was  as  venerable  as 
it  was  prepossessing.  It  was  the  Cure 
of  Rambouillet.  On  being  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  he  bowed  respectfully  and 
turned  a  little  compliment  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  his  age  and  profession. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,"  replied  Napoleon, 
"I  hear  that  you  are  a  good  chess-player, 
and  I  would  like  to  try  my  skill  against 
yonrs,    Come,  sit   down    here,  and    play 
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like  a  brave  champion.  Don't  spare  me 
if  I  make  mistakes." 

"Well,  well,  sire!  I  once  played  the 
game  passably  well,  but  now  I  am  out 
of  practice.  When  one  neglects  an  art, 
one  soon  grows  incapable." 

"Yes,  but  chess  is  not  an  art:  it  is  a 
real  science.  Come,  come!  All  rusty  as 
you  think  yourself,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  recall  a  move  or  two.    lyCt  us  begin." 

The  Cure  seated  himself  opposite  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  put  his  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  some  twenty- 
franc  pieces,  and  placed  one  of  them  on 
the  table,  sa3dng, 

"We  must  make  the  game  interesting, 
but  not  ruinous.  We  will  play  only  a 
twenty-franc  game.  My  dear  Cure,  your 
m.oney  is  the  patrimony  of  your  poor, 
and  I  would  not  have  you  risk  the  least 
portion  of  it  at  play.  You  and  Duroc 
here  shall  be  partners;  and  your  shares 
of  stock  will  be  quite  equal, — 5^ou  giving 
your  skill,  and  he  his  money." 

"But,  sire,"  replied  the  pastor,  "the 
Grand  Marshal  has  perhaps  a  less  favor- 
able opinion  of  my  skill  than  you  have. 
He  who  has  the  honor  of  being  your 
companion  in  arms  must  know  better 
than  any  one  else  that  your  opponents 
never  triumph." 

This  compliment,  arising  so  naturally 
from  the  subject  and  pronounced  with 
perfect  candor,  flattered  Napoleon  far 
more  than  the  most  extravagant  eulogies 
of  his  courtiers;    and  he  smilingly  replied: 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,  both  Duroc  and  I 
are  your  parishioners  at  present.  You 
should  not  try  to  spoil  either  of  us." 

The  game  began.  It  was  indeed  a 
strange  spectacle,  the  powerful  Emperor 
engaged  in  a  playful  .contest  with  a 
modest  old  priest.  The  great  conqueror 
then  in  the  zenith  of  a  glory  that  seemed 
destined  never  to  fade — he  who  with  a 
word  could  set  half  a  million  of  men 
marching  from  one  extremity  of  Europe 
to  the  other, — was  soon  deeply  meditating 
the  movements  of  a  few  knights  across  a 
che§5-board. 


Napoleon  was  completely  routed  by  the 
Cure,  who  won  five  successive  games.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  game.  Napoleon 
laughingly  arose  arid  said  to  his  adversary, 
in  his  most  amiable  manner: 

"My  dear  Cure,  you  have  given  me  a 
capital  lesson,  and  I  will  profit  by  it.  I 
have  learned  more  about  chess  to-night 
than  during  the  past  twenty  years  that 
I  have  played  the  game.  You  have  beaten 
me  unmercifully." 

"Your  Majesty  is  invincible  on  every 
other  field,"  answered  the  pastor;  "the 
least  you  can  expect  is  to  be  beaten  at 
chess.  Moreover,  sire,  you  owe  your 
defeat  to  the  rapidity  of  your  play. 
That  style  is  successful  sometimes,  but 
it  is  not  always  fortunate  when  one  has 
an  adversary  who  is  slow,  patient,  and 
experienced." 

Without  intending  it,  the  good  priest 
had  given  Napoleon  another  lesson  in 
strategy. 

The  great  personages  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  Emperor's  table  during  the 
game  made  no  comments  on  the  result. 
The  Cure  took  the  five  gold  pieces,  and, 
approaching  Duroc,  said  in  a  half  whisper : 

"Of  this  sum  your  share  is  fifty  francs; 
the  rest  is  for  charity." 

"Keep  them,  I  beg  you,  and  distribute 
them  for  my  intention  among  your  poor." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  said  the  Cure. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  had  been 
explaining  the  causes  of  his  defeat  to  the 
bystanders.  Turning  again  to  the  priest, 
he  remarked: 

"Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  have  given  me 
a  charming  evening,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  But  I  hope  to  get  even  with  you 
the  next  time  we  play."  Then',  changing 
his  tone,  he  went  on:  "How  old  are  you?" 

"Seventy-two,  sire.  For  forty-five  years 
I  have  prayed  for  Erance  in  the  exercise 
of  my  ministry." 

"Well,  continue,  my  dear  Cure,  to  pray 
for  France  and  for  me." 

They  did  not  meet  again.  The  pastor 
of  Rambouillet  died  in  1813,  and  the 
Empire  was  then  near  its  downfall. 
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How  Delinquent  Children  are  Cared  for  at 
Nazareth  House,  Isleworth. 


BY    MARY    G.  BARNETT. 


^NE  of  the  many  subjects  now 
foremost  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  thinking  men  and  women  is: 
"How  best  can  we  care  for  those  un- 
fortunate children  who  are  called  'delin- 
quents'?" Placing  them  "under  proba- 
tion" has  latterly  been  found  in  some 
instances  to  be  entirely  successful.  But 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  child  from  its 
home  surroundings,  to  what  sort  of  home 
should  it  be  sent? 

To  one  who  has  visited  the  school 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth  at 
Isleworth,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  ideal  type  of  home  for  such  children. 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  homes 
from  which  many  of  these  child  delin- 
quents come,  and  then  let  us  follow  them 
to  Nazareth  House.  It  would  appear  that 
the  majority  of  them  come  from  the  most 
unsatisfactory  homes,  both  from  a  moral 
and  an  economic  point  of  view.  They 
are  born  into  a  drear  and  joyless  world, 
where  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  almost 
unknown,  and  where  there  is  much  that 
is  foul  and  unclean.  When  their  minds 
begin  to  waken,  what  is  it  that  they  see 
and  hear?  They  see  hatred  and  anger 
rather  than  love  and  gentleness;  they 
hear  curses  and  cruel  abuse  rather  than 
prayers  and  loving  words;  they  may  feel 
a  fond  embrace  one  moment,  but  the 
next  they  may  be  the  innocent  victims  of 
some  cruel  blow.  Can  we  wonder  that 
they  should  grow  up  with  so  little  idea 
of  self-control  and  with  no  idea  of  rev- 
erence? Much  more  have  we  reason  to 
wonder  that  so  many  of  them,  without 
any  special  assistance  from  a  conscience- 
stricken  State,  are  able  to  become  honor- 
able and  self-respecting  citizens.  Surely 
it  is  nothing  less  than  divine  grace 
that, enables  th^ni  to  triutnph  over  tb?ir 


environment.  And  may  we  not  believe 
that  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Redeemer 
looks  down  from  heaven  and  sees  these 
little  ones,  who  perhaps  have  never  known 
a  mother's  love,  and  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  loves  and  cares  for  them  all 
the  more  tenderly? 

Now  let  us  follow  such  children  to 
Nazareth  House,  Isleworth,  where  the 
Sisters  care  for  some  eighty  girls  of  all 
ages,  from  babyhood  to  blossoming  little 
women  of  sixteen.  What  is  it  that  strikes 
us  as  we  cross  the  threshold  of  this  fine 
old  house,  with  its  gardens  sloping  down 
to  the  River  Thames?  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate. It  is  the  atmosphere  of  love.  We 
see  love  "writ  large"  in  the  kindly  faces 
of  the  Sisters;  we  see  it  again  when 
they  speak  of  "our  children";  we  see  it 
still  more  clearly  when  they  are  holding 
one  of  the  little  ones  in  their  arms.  And 
we  see  this  wonderful  love  reflected  by 
the  children,  who  spread  its  radiance 
around  them.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
homes  from  which  so  many  of  them  have 
come!  We  see  them  in  their  large  and 
airy  schoolrooms,  with  the  sunshine 
streaming  in  upon  them  as  they  work; 
we  see  them  merrily  playing  in  the  garden 
and  sitting  under  the  shady  trees;  we 
see  them  busily  working  in  the  laundry 
and  in  the  sewing-room.  But  always  they 
appear  to  be  happy  and  contented,  and 
always  we  are  conscious  of  that  atmos- 
phere which  tells  of  love  and  happiness. 

The  Sisters  show  us  the  dormitories 
lit  with  bright  sunshine  and  freshened 
with  the  sweet  air  coming  in  at  the  great 
open  windows.  Over  each  little  bed 
there*  is  a  sacred  picture,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  there  is  a  cupboard  for  those 
treasures  so  infinitely  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  their  youthful  owners.  A  corner  of 
one  of  the  dormitories  is  shut  off  by  a 
canvas  screen,  and  it  has  all  the  necessary 
furniture  of  a  bedroom.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  for  one  of  the  elder  girls  who  is 
shortly  entering  domestic  service,  "to 
accustom  her  to  the  feeling  of  sleeping 
qlorie  "   Then  we  are  shown  rows  of  pretty 
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winter  dresses  and  nice  warm  overcoats; 
the  coats  were  made  by  one  of  the  old 
men  Hving  in  the  little  home  practically- 
adjoining  the  school.  A  sheet  is  lifted, 
and  there  are  the  dainty  white  dresses 
the  children  wore  when  they  made  their 
First  Communion,  and  now  they  are  worn 
for  best  occasions.  We  go  downstairs 
again,  and  in  a  little  room  We  see  number- 
less photographs  of  happy  and  pretty 
little  girls  in  the  same  white  dresses;  and 
there,  too,  are  photographs  of  proud 
young  mothers  with  their  little  ones 
beside  them;  and  these,  we  are  told, 
"are  some  of  our  old  girls  who  have 
married."  This  room  is  furnished  as  a 
private  sitting-room.  Perhaps  we  are 
surprised  to  see  such  an  abundance  of 
ornaments,  but  we  are  quickly  reassured. 
"The  room  is  kept  well  supplied,  so  as 
to  teach  the  children  to  be  careful  in 
their  work."  How  different  from  those 
institutions  where  there  is  nothing  save 
bare  boards  and  enamel  earthenware!  In 
another  room  there  is  a  small  bath  and  a 
large  doll  and  all  the  requisites  for  a  baby's 
toilet.  Here  the  children  are  taught  to 
be  little  mothers;  and  when  they  are 
sufficiently  skilled  in  handling  a  china 
baby  they  are  allowed  to  help  in  the  care 
of  a  real  baby;  and  then,  apparently, 
their  joy  is  complete. 

We  next  visit  the  great  playroom,  and 
here,  we  are  told,  "the  children  entertain 
their  neighbors  at  Christmas  time,  and 
they  learn  the  pleasure  of  being  hostesses 
and  themselves  the  entertainers."  The  most 
popular  party  seems  to  be  the  one  when 
the  local  bargemen  are  entertained.  Each 
summer  these  men,  at  their  own  expense, 
take  the  children  for  an  expedition  up 
the  Thames;  and  the  children,  in  return, 
entertain  their  kind  hosts  at  Christmas 
time.  How  different,  again,  from  those 
institutions  where  the  Christmas  treat 
mainly  consists  in  more  food  and  in  a 
sometimes  drear  perform^-nce  by  well- 
meaning  outside  friends! 

We  now  hear  of  the  '^old  girls,"  many 
of  -^liom  Jiave  been  s^nt  abroad,   owing 


to  the  excellent  openings  for  domestic 
servants,  and  because  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  put  them  in  touch  with  some 
other  home  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Nazareth.  A  cottage  is  shortly  to  be 
built  on  the  grounds,  and  there  the  old 
girls  who  have  not  left  the  country  will 
be  able  to  pass  their  holidays.  Those 
who  are  still  in  the  school  will  have  oppor- 
tunities of  working  in  a  home  more  similar 
to  that  in  which  they  will  eventually 
work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cottage  will  become  to  many  of  the  girls 
the  ideal  to  which  they  will  aspire  when 
the  time  conies  for  them  to  have  homes 
of  their  own. 

Last  of  all  we  visit  the  chapel.  And 
now  our  first  impressions,  which  have 
been  gathering  strength  as  we  went  along, 
culminate  as  we  rest  in  that  quiet  and 
beautiful  atmosphere,  and  we  seem  to 
hear  a  Voice  saying,  "As  long  as  you  did 
it  to  one  of  these  My  least  brethren,  you 
did  it  unto  Me." 

Let  us  pray  that  the  work  of  the  Sisters 
may  prosper  in  all  directions,  and  that 
more  men  and  women  may  come  to 
realize,  what  Catholics  have  always  been 
trying  to  teach,  that  the  only  way  to  care 
for  delinquent  boys  and  girls  is  to  waken 
the  apparently  dormant  seeds  of  love 
which  rest  in  each  heart.  And  this  can 
be  only  by  the  help  of  divine  grace,  and 
by  ever  holding  before  the  children  the 
ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood  as 
manifested  in  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His 
Virgin  Mother. 


Religion  is  a  strong  soul's  commerce 
with  God,  as  scientific  thought  is  the 
strong  mind's  commerce  with  scientific 
truth,  and  bodily  labor  is  the  strong 
hand's  commerce  with  nature.  That 
sacred  commerce  belongs  to  the  soul  at 
once  through  the  submission  and  the 
dauntless  energy  of  Faith.  The  entire 
and  final  loss  of  that  Faith  is  to  the 
soul  what  imbecility  is  to  our  mental, 
and  torpor  to  our  animal  being. 

■^Aubrey  ie;  Yere. 
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Twentieth-Century  Talismans. 


IS  there  any  doctrine,  beUef,  or  asser- 
tion so  unutterably  puerile  and  absurd 
that  there  will  not  be  found  hosts  of 
people  to  give  it  credence?  If  we  ever 
doubted  the  truth  of  Barnum's  dictum, 
that  the  American  people  "Hke  to  be 
humbugged,"  a  recent  personal  experience 
has  done  much  to  dissipate  that  doubt. 
In  our  morning  mail  the  other  day  we 
found,  among  other  advertising  catalogues, 
a  brochure  of  some  thirty  pages  (with 
the  inevitable  typewritten  letter  about 
a  common  friend's  having  requested  the 
author  to  send  us,  etc.)  dealing  with — 
talismans,  no  less.  That  is  not  the  precise 
word  used,  for  we  do  not  purpose  adver- 
tising the  charlatan  who  issues  the  letter; 
but  that  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
commodity  he  offers  for  sale. 

Talismans,  charms,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  and  in  this  republic  of  pre- 
eminently practical,  hard-headed  realists! 
Verily,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  We  have  been  amused  often  enough 
in  reading  of  the  virtue  attributed  by  the 
Southern  Negro  to  a  rabbit's  foot  carried 
in  one's  pocket,  have  smiled  at  other 
superstitious  practices  that  have  sur- 
vived the  folklore  of  many  a  land  from 
which  our  own  has  been  largely  populated ; 
but  here  is  a  genuine  industry,  a  regu- 
larly organized  business  in  charms,  war- 
ranted to  bring  good  fortune  to  their 
possessors.  And,  still  worse,  here  are 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
testimonials  from  purchasers  who  extol 
the  merits  of  the  talismans  in  question! 
That  the  traffic  in  amulets,  talismans, 
charms,  lucky  stones,  etc.,  should  be 
common  enough  in  far-away  and  only 
imperfectly  civilized  lands  is  of  course 
not  surprising.  When  we  read,  for 
instance,  in  a  letter  from  a  missionary  in 
China  that  "other  bodies,  urged  on  by 
some  evil  influence,  are  endeavoring  to 
spread  Indian  superstition"  among  his 
people,  we  do  not  consider  the  matter 
at  all  extraordinary  or  wonder-provoking. 


Nor  are  we  astounded  by  the  magnilo- 
quent charlatanism  of  the  circular  for- 
warded to  us  by  the  same  correspondent. 
It  is  issued  by  an  Institute  of  Oriental 
Science  and  Astrology  in  a  city  of  British 
India;    and  here  is  a  sample  paragraph: 

Our  wonderful  amulet,  prescribed  under  the 
instructions  of  his  Holiness  Jagat  Guru  Param- 
hansa  Sree  Sree  Swami  Bodhananda  Saraswati, 
of  Tibet;  and  prepared  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Sree  Sree  Jogananda  Jotisharnab, 
the  celebrated  astrologer,  has  been  tried  in 
hundreds  of  cases  of  diseases,  spirit  possession, 
worm  and  snake  bites,  hydrophobia,  etc.,  with 
uniform  and  unvarying  success;  and  this  mar- 
vellous result  has  encouraged  us  at  last  to  make 
it  public  with  a  view  to  serve  the  interests  of 
humanity.  The  effects  are  so  sure,  so  mirac- 
ulous, so  prompt,  that  a  trial  will  convince  even 
the  most  sceptic.  .  .  .  Considering,  again,  the 
difficulty  of  preparation,  it  is  simply  with  a 
view  to  ensure  human  happiness  that  we  offer 
our  amulets  to  the  public. 

With  the  exception  of  the  manifold- 
syllabic  proper  names,  the  foregoing  is 
practically  a  repetition  —  or  possibly  the 
model — of  a  statement  in  the  brochure 
mentioned  in  our  initial  paragraph.  To 
this  East  Indian  circular  also,  as  to  the 
American  one,  are  attached  testimo- 
nials— one  of  them  from  "Mrs.  O'Brien," 
forsooth!  The  only  really  surprising 
statement  in  this  bombastic  advertisement 
is:  "We  offer  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the Watch  Co.,  the  renowned  watch- 
merchants  of ,  for  the  kindness  and 

sympathy  they  have  shown  in  circulating 
this  leaflet  with  their  catalogues."  That 
reputable  merchants  in  any  large  city 
should  lend  themselves  to  such  obvious 
charlatanry  is  simply  disgraceful.  But, 
then,  the  whole  matter  is  abnormal. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  irreligiousness 
of  the  superstitious  practice  of  ascribing 
to  created  things  powers  which  they  do 
not  possess,  either  by  nature  or  in  virtue 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  addiction 
to  the  practice  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  ordinary  common-sense.  The 
whole  theory  of  luck,  as  every  one  should 
know,  is  absolutely  untenable.  "There's 
no  such  thing  as   luck,"  says  an    anojiv- 
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mous  writer;  "it's  a  fancy  name  for 
being  always  at  our  duty."  And  so 
Bulwer-Lytton :  "Hope  nothing  from  luck, 
and  the  probability  is  that  you  will 
be  so  prepared,  forewarned,  ahd  fore- 
armed, that  all  shallow  observers  will 
call  you  lucky."  Students  of  humanity  in 
the  concrete,  attentive  observers  of  their 
neighbors  and  them.selves,  have  probably 
discovered  that  "good  luck"  is  the  phrase 
by  which  the  lazy  and  incompetent  char- 
acterize the  industry  and  attentiveness  of 
others  who  have  achieved  suctess;  and 
"bad  luck,"  the  pretext  which  seeks  to 
impute  their  own  failure '  to  something 
else  than  their  lack  of  these  qualities. 

Cobden  admirably  summed  up  the 
whole  matter  in  this  series  of  antitheses: 
"Luck  is  ever  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Labor,  with  keen  eye  and  strong 
will,  will  turn  up  something.  Luck  lies 
in  bed  and  wishes  the  postman  would 
bring  him  the  news  of  a  legacy.  Labor 
turns  out  at  six  o'clock,  and  with  busy 
pen  or  ringing  hammer  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  competence.  Luck  whines.  Labor 
whistles.  Luck  relies  on  chance.  Labor  on 
character." 


A  Precious  Little  Book. 


A  REGRETTABLE  circumstance  at- 
tending the  multiplication  even  of 
good  books  is  that  those  of  highest  worth 
are  often  overlooked,  and,  unless  repeat- 
edly brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
almost  entirely  forgotten.  For  various 
reasons,  the  very  best  books  do  not  always 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
would  profit  most  by  them.  Their 
success  seems  to  depend  upon  the  recep- 
tion given  to  them  at  the  outset  by  the 
reviewers  and  the  appreciation  of  the  first 
purchasers.  If  the  reviewers  of  such  books 
fail  to  discern  any  iniusual  micrit  in  them, 
and  the  readers  into  whose  hands  they 
first  fall  are  not  especially  interested, 
or  neglect  to  make  them  known  to 
others,  general  disregard  and  consequent 
oblivion    ^re   apt  to  be  their  fate.    How 


many  excellent  books  have  thus  fallen  by 
the  wayside!  The  output  of  pubhshers, 
be  it  remembered,  is  now  so  large  that 
the  notices  of  exceptionally  desirable 
works,  even  in  professedly  literary  jour- 
nals, are  frequently  a  mere  mention. 
One  must  be  on  the  lookout  nowadays 
for  the  choicest  reading  matter. 

In  many  cases  the  publishers  them- 
selves are  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  their 
books.  They  all  produce  too  much  and 
advertise  too  little.  Instead  of  keeping  the 
best  of  their  publications  before  the  public, 
they  seem  bent  on  constantly  issuing 
new  ones,  regardless  apparently  of  what 
merit  these  may  possess.  It  often  happens 
that  older  and  better  books  are  thus 
entirely  replaced  and  utterly  lost  sight 
of  by  the  vast  majority  of  readers. 

To  give  an  example.  The  gem  of  the 
"Angelus  Series"  is  "Life,  Science,  and 
Art,"  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Ernest  Hello,  very  creditably  translated 
by  E.  M.  Walker.  We  had  hoped  that 
this  precious  little  work  would  have,  as 
it  so  well  deserves,  a  wide  sale;  but, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  it  known  every- 
where, the  publishers  have  followed  it  up 
with  several  other  volumes,  most  of  which 
are  distinctly  inferior.  Its  title  even 
does  not  appear  in  a  recent  list  of  the 
Angelus  Series.  Possibly  it  is  no  longer 
included  in  the  collection,  the  original 
plan  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned.  And  yet  we  feel  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  general  demand  among 
educated  Catholics  for  "Life,  Science, 
and  Art"  if  only  the  existence  of  such  a 
book  were  known;  furthermore,  that  a 
whole  series  of  volumes  like  it  would  find 
ready  purchasers  everywhere.  Of  devo^ 
tional  books  of  all  sorts  there  is  already 
a  superabundant  supply,  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  the  best  of  them  are  by  no 
means  the  most  successful. 

"A  great  thought,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"is  a  great  boon,  for  which  God  is  first 
to  be  thanked  as  the  inspirer,  then  he 
who  first  gave  it  expression,  then  in  a 
lesser   but    still    considerable    degree   the 
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one  who  is  the  first  to  quote  it  for  us." 
"Life,  Science,  and  Art"  abounds  in  great 
thoughts,  some  of  which  have  been  quoted 
in  our  notices  of  it.  In  the  hope  of 
making  this  precious  Httle  book  better 
known,  let  us  quote — we  do  so  almost  at 
random — a  few  more  passages: 

The  advance  of  nations  has  raised  a  host  of 
problems,  just  as  the  advance  of  armies  raises 
clouds  of  dust;  and  in  the  obscure  night  which 
they  have  made  around  them,  the  nations  haVe 
lost  their  way. 

Now,  to  be  weary  of  life  is  nothing  else  but 
to  have  an  immense  need  of  God. 

As  in  his  exterior  life  man  has  turned  night 
into  day,  day  into  night,  so  in  his  interior  life 
he  has  tried  to  turn  a  dream  into  a  reality,  and 
a  reality  into  a  dream;  only  the  nature  of 
things  has  resisted  the  attempt,  and  the  dream 
has  remained  a  dream,  the  reality  has  remained 
a  reality. 

The  necessity  for  Jesus  Christ  has  moved 
out  of  the  region  of  Thought  into  the  region 
of  Fact.  Christianity  is  no  longer  only  the 
moral  necessity  of  the  world:  it  is  also  the 
material  necessity.  It  is  so  urgent,  this  neces- 
sity, that  one  might  well  say  it  is  the  one  remedy 
left  to  us.  Palliatives  are  exhausted;  truth 
alone  is  now  practicable. 

The  one  thing  necessary,  the  one  thing  which 
men  do  not  want,  the  thing  which  they  declare 
antiquated  and  absurd,  is  that  which  all  things 
are  demanding  as  their  principle,  their  bond  of 
union,  their  very  light.  Without  Christianity 
everything  will  fall  to  pieces  and  we  shall  perish. 

Many  a  man  who  would  not  dream  of  leaving 
another  to  die  of  hunger,  in  the  material  sense 
of  the  word,  is  not  afraid  to  commit  the  same 
act  in  an  intellectual  sense. 

The  hour  will  come  when  whoever  has  con- 
tributed, either  positively  or  negatively,  by  act 
or  by  negligence,  to  the  satisfaction  or  the  non- 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  a  soul,  will  be 
astounded  at  the  consequences  of  what  may 
once  have  seemed  to  him  an  unimportant 
decision. 

In  the  life  of  many  a  man,  attentive  to  his 
conscience  and  anxious  not  to  wound  it,  charity, 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  theory, 
occupies  the  last  place  in  practice.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  so  extraordinary  that  it  seems  to 
me  necessary  to  state  it  very  clearly;  for  to  cure 
an  evil  we  must  first  look  it  in  the  face. 

To  feel  less  detestation  of  evil  in  general  is 
only,  perhaps,  a  way  of  excusing  ourselves  for 
the  particular  evil  we  cherish  in  our  souls. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  war,  when  each  side 
is  exhausted,  kings  have  often  been  known  to 


cede  to  each  other  such  and  such  fortresses. 
They  ar6  tired  of  fighting,  and  these  concessions 
have  the  effect  of  silencing  the  cannon.  But 
truths  can  not  be  treated  like  fortresses.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  making  peace  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  it  is  conversion  we  must  hav^,  and 
not  compromise.  Justice  demands  it,  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  tamper  with  justice. 

It  is  the  crime  of  the  age  not  to  hate  Evil,  but 
to  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  it  and  make  it 
proposals.  There  is  only  one  prorosal  to  make 
to  it — that  it  should  disappear. 

Kindness  of  heart  has  such  an  immense  role 
to  play  in  the  reconciliation  of  minds!  If  you 
are  irritated  with  your  enemy,  who  perhaps, 
after  all,  is  your  friend,  you  will  never  convince 
him. 

The  experience  of  centuries  teaches  us  that 
men  need  consoling  first,  instructing  afterward. 
They  do  not  understand  the  instruction  until 
they  have  received  the  consolation.  The  Spirit 
of  Contradiction  violates  this  law.  It  will  begin 
by  speaking  of  the  cause  of  irritation;  it  puts 
the  obstacle  in  the  foreground.  It  sets  out  by 
a  reproach.  It  irritates  before  it  tries  to  pacify. 
That  is  why  its  teaching  is  sterile  and  fatal, 
even   were   it   a  hundred  times   in   the   right. 

If  the  huge  misunderstanding  created  by  the 
Spirit  of  Contradiction  were  to  disappear,  we 
should  be  amazed  to  see  to  what  a  great  extent 
the  union  of  intellects  would  follow  the  union 
of  hearts. 

The  property  of  Error  is  to  have  only  a 
moment  to  live,  as  the  property  of  Truth  is  to 
have  all  Eternity  before  it.  Thus,  one  is  patient, 
the  other  is  hurried. 

The  Catholic  Church  dominates  the  ages. 
She  speaks  of  Eternity  with  singular  familiarity. 
Nations  and  Centuries,  Time,  Space,  all  you 
that  change,  all  you  that  pass,  listen  and  look. 
Any  man  who  ceases  to  be  simple  immedi- 
ately becomes  ridiculous,  do  what  he  will  and 
say  what  he  will.  Even  tears  are  ridiculous  if 
those  who  shed  them  appear  conscious  that 
they  are  being  watched. 

Truth  is  never  in  danger:  Error  is  charged 
with   its  own  destruction. 

"Life,  Science,  and  Art"  is  a  book  of 
176  pages,  3 2 mo  (an  ideal  vest-pocket 
volume),  with  linen  back,  ingrained  paper 
sides,  and  gilt  top;  it  is  provided  with  a 
niarker,  as  all  such  books  should  be.  The 
price  is  fifty  cents.  Possessors  of  this  little 
volume  will  be  sure  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  those  to  whom  they  recommend  it. 
It  is  an  ideal  gift  for  all  seasons  and 
all  occasions » 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


If,  as  Heine  has  said,  "the  men  of 
action  are,  after  all,  only  the  unconscious 
instruments  of  the  men  of  thought,"  it 
may  well  be  that  Messrs.  Ford  &  Cuzens, 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  are  instruments 
(certainly  unconscious  ones)  of  Leo  XIII. 
In  any  case,  the  recent  action  of  these 
gentlemen  in  determining  that  during  the 
current  year  their  company  will  distribute 
ten  million  dollars  of  its  profits  among 
its  employees  is  putting  in  concrete  form 
the  ethical  programme  recommended  in 
Pope  Leo's  magisterial  encyclical  "On 
the  Condition  of  Labor";  and  the  fol- 
lowing utterances  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  might  have  been  directly  inspired 
by  that  epochal  pronouncement: 

It  is  our  belief  that  social  justice  begins  at 
home.  We  want  those  who  have  helped  us  to 
produce  this  great  institution,  and  are  helping 
to  maintain  it,  to  share  our  prosperity.  We 
want  them  to  have  present  profits  and  future 
prospects.  Thrift  and  good  service  and 
sobriety,  —  all  will  be  encouraged  and  recog- 
nized. .  .  .  We  believe  in  making  20,000  men 
prosperous  and  contented  rather  than  in  making 
a  few  slave-drivers  in  our  establishments  multi- 
millionaires. 

Five  dollars  a  day,  the  minimum  wage 
to  be  paid  to  the  Ford  employees,  is  of 
course  more  than  the  prosperity  of  the 
average  business  will  warrant;  but  the 
following,  in  some  measure,  of  the  example 
set  by  the  Detroit  industry,  would  be  the 
surest  and  safest  solution  of  the  vexed 
and   vexatious   Labor  problem. 


Reflecting,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
New  Year,  on  our  many  "truant  years," 
John  Ayscough  in  a  suggestive  and  deeply 
spiritual  article,  "Good-bye — and  Wel- 
come!" contributed  to  the  London 
Universe,  asks  wonderingly  if  the  angels 
even  understand  God's  patience  in  dealing 
with  us.    Here  is  the  thoughtful  passage: 

Can  the  angels  understand?  All  their  knowl- 
edge is  not  omniscience,  and  its  light  makes 
even  their  science  cast  a  shadow;  and  all  along 
they    have    been    watching    Him    and    us.     Can 


they  understand  it,  Divine  Patience  and  human 
refusal?  They  saw  the  Child  when  first  He 
came  at  Bethlehem;  watched  His  exiled  baby- 
hood, His  ignored  childhood;  heard  Joseph 
command,  and  saw  Him  obey;  hovered  about 
His  work  as  He  learned  it;  listened  when  He 
began  at  last  to  teach;  and  missed  no  miracle 
He  did,  up  to  the  last  miracle  of  His  raising 
Himself  from  death.  Alas!  they  saw  us,  too, — 
saw  our  first  repulse  of  Him  at  Bethlehem, 
hardily  maintained  ever  since.  That  He  came 
to  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not  they 
knew  before  St.  John  put  it  into  piteous  words; 
and  the  world  is  His  own  as  much  as  ever,  and 
'will  no  more  receive  Him  now  than  at  first. 
Can  they  fathom  it?  They  know  who  He  is 
and  what  we  are;  and  they  have  to  stand  by 
and  watch  Him  standing,  a  beggar  for  love, 
showing  His  wounds  at  the  gate  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  outside.  Cold  was  the  night  wind  when 
He  came:  colder  and  colder  blows  the  blast  of 
man's  indifference,  in  which  mankind  itself  is 
freezing  to  death.  And  they  see  it  all,  —  men 
huddled  and  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  any  tyrant, 
lying  and  cruel;  blind  with  staring  at  any 
beauty  that  is  scarce  at  pains  to  hide  its 
ugliness  and  horror  behind  a  half-mask;  but 
resolute  to  defend  themselves  against  the  King 
who  will  not  call  us  servants  but  friends,  and 
with  eyes  obstinately  shut  against  the  loveliness 
of  the   Most  Beautiful  of  the  children  of  men. 

There  we  have  John  Ayscough  at  his 
best,  and  we  sometimes  think  that 
nobody's  best  is  better  than  his. 


We  find  in  the  Live  Issue  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  of  the 
average  Socialist.  The  editor  of  that 
excellent  weekly  having  quoted  Bebel  in 
support  of  the  statement  that  Socialism 
leads  to  atheism,  a  Boston  Socialist  asks: 
"Why  do  you  not  quote  Jefferson  the 
agnostic  to  prove  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  agnostic;  or  Ingersoll,  to  prove 
the  same  of  the  Republican  party?  Such 
an  argument  would  be  as  logical  as 
quoting  the  personal  opinions  of  men 
like  Bebel."  —  "Personal  opinions  about 
what?"  retorts  the  Live  Issue.  "About 
atheism  or  Socialism?  If  Bebel  said, 
'I  am  an  atheist,'  it  would  be  unfair  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  because  Bebel 
the  Socialist  is  an  atheist,  Socialism  as  a 
movement  and  system  is  atheistic.    This 
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is  not  our  argument,  however.  Bebel 
does  not  say,  'I  am  personally  an  atheist,' 
but  he  does  maintain  'Socialism  leads  to 
atheism.'  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  what  Bebel  is  personally  as  with  what 
he  says.  Bebel,  as  the  recognized  leader 
of  vSocialism  in  Germany,  ought  to  know 
what  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  are.  If  I 
w^ant  to  know  something  about  Socialism, 
I  go  to  the  authorities.  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  doctrines  of  Socialism 
are  atheistic  because  the  recognized 
authorities  and  leaders  of  Socialism  say 
so,  and  also  give  the  reasons  why." 

There  is  nothing  illogical  about  that 
argument,  but  there  are  both  illogicality 
and  impertinence  in  an  individual  Social- 
ist's denying,  for  campaign  purposes, 
doctrines  (such  as  the  enmity  of  Socialism 
to  the  Church)  which  the  most  author- 
itative spokesmen  of  his  party  now 
frankly  avow. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar's  open  letter  ("Ecclesia 
Anglicana,  for  what  Does  she  Stand?" 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  being  so  hotly 
discussed  among  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, considering  that  it  contains 
avowals  like  these: 

The  Church  of  England  has  no  voice:  she 
offers  no  single  witness.  ...  Of  all  the  Churches, 
not  one  so  grievously  hinders  Him  [the  Spirit 
of  Unity]  in  His  task  as  does  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana.  .  .  .  Having  regard  to  her  exceedingly 
chaotic  system  of  truth,  she  is  entirely  unfit  to 
send  missionaries  to  heathen  or  Muhammadan 
lands. .  .  .  Until  she  recovers  a  single  mind,  and 
learns  to  express  it,  she  will  be  of  use  neither 
in  the  sphere  of  reunion  nor  in  the  mission  field. 

Like  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  many 
other  Anglicans  have  doubtless  been 
brought  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  by 
the  recent  incident  in  Africa.  He  declares 
that  if  Kikuyu  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  what  the  Church  of  England 
is,  he  can  no  longer  have  place  or  part 
within  her  borders.  Will  he  and  those 
who  side  with  him  act  up  to  this  declara- 
tion? We  shall  see.  Meanwhile  -let  us 
take     to    heart     the  words  of    a    corre- 


spondent of  the  London  Tablet,  himself 
a  convert  from  Anglicanism,  writing  of 
those  (they  are  many)  who  long  to  give 
open  utterance  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  but  can  not  as  yet  see  that  there 
is  only  one  way  by  which  their  aspiration 
can  be  fulfdled: 

Often  it  is  only  a  misguided  feeling  of  loyalty 
which  makes  them  cling  to  the  Church  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up.  What  heart- 
burnings must  they  not  experience  when  seces- 
sions do  take  place,  —  when  their  own  friends 
and  guides  give  up  the  struggle  which  they  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  continue!  When  we 
think  of  all  this,  it  should  help  us  to  cast  out 
of  our  hearts  all  feelings  toward  these  would-be 
Catholics  but  those  of  pity,  of  sympathy  with 
fellow-Christians  who  are  vainly  longing  for 
the  privileges  which  we  so  freely  enjoy. 

Controversy  too  often  breeds  only  bitterness, 
and  souls  are  not  saved  by  sarcasm.  In  any 
case,  we  shall  not  change  a  man's  convictions 
by  jeering  at  them.  We  should  remember,  too, 
that  often  those  who  seem  our  most  bigoted 
opponents  are  in  reality  nearest  to  the  light: 
they  are  but  making  a  last  desperate  struggle 
against  dawning  conviction.  Let  us,  then,  argue 
less  and  pray  more,  redoubling  our  supplica- 
tions as  we  kneel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
that  all  who  believe  with  us  that  the  Taber- 
nacle of  God  is  still  with  men  may  soon  be 
united  with  us  in  that  glorious  liberty  which  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  true  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Erom  Father  Ketcham's  published 
statement,  for  19 13,  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Eaith  among 
Indian  Children  we  quote  this  important 
statement:  "The  needs  of  the  missions 
have  not  decreased.  The  cost  of  living 
even  the  simple  life  of  the  missionary 
still  exists  for  the  170  priests  and  400 
Sisters,  as  well  as  for  the  6000  children 
in  our  Catholic  boarding-schools.  We  con- 
fidently trust  that  the  friends  of  missions 
will  continue  to  support  this  necessary 
and  necessitous  Vv^ork,  and  that  the  appeal 
in  person  of  the  Bureau  lecturer  will  not 
be  required." 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing,  we  note  in 
our  California  exchanges  that  President 
Wilson  has  appointed  Mr.  Isidore  B. 
Dockweiler,    of    Los    Angeles,    California, 
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a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, to  succeed  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, deceased.  The  appointment  of  this 
eminent  CathoHc  lawyer  and  pubHc  man 
is  territorially  as  well  as  otherwise 
admirable,  as  Mr.  Dockweiler  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Board  who  resides  west  of 
Chicago,  though  practically  all  of  the 
300,000  Indians  have  their  homes  much 
farther  west  than  the  city  by  Lake 
Michigan. 

From  neighboring  columns  of  one  of 
our  exchanges  we  clip  the  two  paragraphs 
which  follow: 

Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  innocence  is 
the  strongest  armor  for  your  children.  Protect 
that  at  all  costs.  Like  the  angel  with  the 
flaming  sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden's  Garden, 
you  must  stand  at  your  threshold  to  keep  far 
from  it  any  influence  which  could  stain  the 
purity  of  the  hearts  of  your  children.  "Blessed 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 
Not  minute  knowledge  of  the  evil  and  its  con- 
sequences, but  love  of  God  and  of  that  virtue 
which  brings  the  soul  near  to  God,  will  carry 
them  safely  through  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  life.' 

Time  was  when  the  conception  of  the  child 
was  that  of  a  flower  opening  its  petals,  too 
delicate  to  touch.  Every  individual  up  to  some 
period,  happily  variable,  is  innocent.  Innocence 
belongs  to  the  child  by  divine  and  inalienable 
right.  And  the  question  that  should  be  asked 
with  all  the  force  at  our  command  is:  Have 
pseudo-uplifters  the  privilege  to  rob  childhood 
of  its  only  possession? 

The  practical  identity  of  thought  in 
the  two  citations  might  lead  one  to 
believe  them  both  from  the  same  author; 
but  the  first  is  from  a  pastoral  of  Car- 
dinal O'Connell,  and  the  second  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Sun  of  New  York. 

Commenting  on  a  recent  lecture  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,  the  Bombay  Examiner 
felicitously  presents  a  viewpoint  too  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of.  "Mr.  Belloc,"  it 
says,  "is  content  with  the  chances  of  the 
Church  in  France.  Many  of  us  are  cer- 
tainly not  so.  It  is  the  case  of  two  men, 
one   of    whom    feels    verv    much    satisfied 


with  a  salary  to  which  he  has  just  been 
promoted,  whilst  the  other  thinks  himself 
ill-treated  with  the  same  salary,  because 
he  has  been  reduced  to  it.  Indeed,  many 
a  man  has  broken  his  heart  because  his 
income  has  suddenly  fallen  to  a  level 
which,  had  it  been  risen  to  by  another 
poorer  man,  would  have  been  taken  as 
a  proof  of  success.  Thus  the  present  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Church  in  a  country  (like 
Portugal)  where  it  was  once  supreme  and 
has  slowly  declined,  necessarily  rouse  in 
us  totally  different  feelings  from  those 
awakened  by  its  flourishing  growth  in  a 
country  (like  Scotland)  where  it  was  once 
virtually  unknown,  and  is  now  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers.  Nevertheless,  as 
Mr.  Belloc  would  very  justly  remind 
us,  we  must  not  forget  that  within  the 
boundaries  of  Portugal  there  is  far  more 
of  Catholic  life  than  within  the  territory 
which  coextends  with  the  pale  of  the 
Kirk." 

And,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
at  present  in  that  country  more  of  genu- 
inely vital  Catholicity  than  was  visible, 
we  do  not  say  existent,  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Concordat. 


A  recent  convert  to  the  Church  (a 
worker  in  literature)  believes  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  priest  to  ask  non- 
Catholics  whom  he  is  instructing  if  they 
have  ever  travelled  in  Southern  Europe; 
the  presumption  being  that,  if  so,  they 
stand  in  special  need  of  enlightenment  as 
to  what  may  have  scandalized  them  in, 
let  us  say  Naples,  for  instance,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  port  where  many  un- 
sophisticated tourists  first  set  foot  and 
receive  their  first  impressions  of  a  Cath- 
olic country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
would-be  converts  are  reminded,  when- 
ever it  seems  necessary,  that  if  one  is 
disposed  to  take  scandal  the  propensity 
may  be  fully  indulged  without  going 
abroad ;  and  that  if  a  traveller  in  a  strange 
land  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  crow 
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for  his  guide,  he  will  be  sure,  sooner  or 
later;  to   come  across  carrion. 

There  are  no  better  Catholics  in  the 
world  than  are  to  be  found  in  Naples. 
Its  Cardinal  Archbishop  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  saint — also  a  recluse  and 
a  philosopher.  The  clergy  there  are  like 
those  of  most  other  places,  the  vast 
majority  being  irreproachable.  As  for 
the  members  of  religious  Orders,  only 
in  exceptional  cases  are  they  unworthy 
of  their  vocation.  Those  persons  in  the 
garb  of  friars  and  nuns  (sometimes  accom- 
panied by  "orphans")  who  flock  to  the 
steamers,  crowd  the  docks,  and  appear 
in  droves  elsewhere  to  beg,  are,  generally 
speaking,  impostors  of  some  kind,  often 
the  worst  kind.  The  impossibility  of 
their  being  real  religious  ought  to  be  plain 
even  to  the  most  unsophisticated  tourist, 
especially  a  Catholic.  The  best  behaved 
and  least  uncleanly  of  these  impostors 
may  look  like  monks  and  nuns,  but  they 
don't  act  like  them. 

If  the  shops  in  Naples  where  immoral 
pictures,  etc.,  are  offered  for  sale  were 
not  patronized  by  foreigners,  and  if  they 
were  shunned  as  they  ought  to  be  by 
Catholic  tourists,  the  proprietors  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  business. 
The  saying  that  "the  habit  does  not  make 
the  monk"  is  worthy  of  special  remem- 
brance in  Italy,  where,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, imposition  upon  travellers  is  one 
way  of  making  a  living;  though,  as  a 
class,  the  Italians  are  among  the  most 
honest  and  industrious  people  in  the  world. 
They  are  good  Catholics,  too,  for  the  most 
part,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said 
and  written  against  them.  Edification 
in  abundance  may  be  had  in  the  churches 
and  homes  and  even  in  the  streets  of 
Naples.  Those  who  are  looking  for  scandal, 
however,  and  prefer  to  be  scandalized,  can 
be  gratified  there,  as  anywhere  else. 


which  are  found  detailed  statements  of 
the  resources  and  expenditures,  together 
with  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
the  text  of  an  admirable  address  made 
before  the  society^  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward 
D.  Kelly,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Detroit. 
In  his  approbation  of  the  work.  Bishop 
Foley,  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  says: 

I  most  heartily  endorse  and  commend  the 
Catholic  Settlement  Association  of  Detroit. 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  most  praise- 
worthy, —  to  encourage  personal  service,  to 
give  religious  instructions,  and,  by  co-operation 
with  other  Catholic  and  non-sectarian  agencies, 
to  work  for  social  betterment. 

There  are  many  localities  of  every  large  city 
where  the  work  of  this  Association  may  exer- 
cise a  most  incalculable  influence  for  good, — 
an  elevating  work  for  the  social  and  religious 
training  of  the  young,  who  in  our  days  are 
exposed  to  so  many  and  such  dangerous  and 
destructive  occasions  of  utter  ruin. 

The  Catholic  women  of  Detroit  who 
compose  this  Association  are  to  be  com- 
mended both  for  their  work  itself  and  for 
this  record,  which  should  serve  for  the 
enlightenment  and  stimulation  of  others 
engaged  in  the  same  good  cause. 


The  Catholic  Settlement  Association  of 
Detroit  has  issued  a  report  of  its  activi- 
ties for  the  years  1911-1913.  The  result 
is   a   brochure    of   some   thirty   pages,    in 


Mr.  George  Harvey,  of  the  North 
American  Review,  declares  that  when 
attending  Mass  in  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Washington,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  did  the  very  thing  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mackay  accused  him  of  not 
doing.  "He  showed  plainly  his  deter- 
mination to  be  President  of  the  whole 
people;  and  thereby,"  adds  Col.  Harvey, 
"he  indicated  incidentally  that  a  Presby- 
terian is  not  necessarily  a  bigot, — a  fact 
whose  firmer  impressment  upon  the  minds 
of  certain  ministers  of  what  they  mistake 
for  the  Gospel  would  tend  materially  to 
enhance  the  power  and  encourage  the 
growth   of   Christianity." 

Between  Mgr.  Russell,  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  and  Col.  Harvey, 
of  the  North  American  Review,  Brother 
Mackay  is  not  having  a  pleasant  time  of 
it.  But  we  hope  he  will  feel  better  for 
taking  their  treatment,  and  be  benefited 
all   the  rest  of  his  life. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


III. — Jack's  Home;. 

ES,  I  am  going  to  do  it,"  re- 
peated Jack  resolutely,  choking 
back  the  sob  that  had  risen 
in  his  throat  at  the  thought 
of  Jim  Warren's  awful  threat  against  his 
dear  old  home. 

"Lor,  Marse  Jack,  how  kin  you?" 
asked  Zeb,  who  had  been  Jack's  loyal 
follower  in  all  the  games  and  sports  of 
the  Brentbrook  days,  and  still  looked  up 
to  his  white  playmate  with  the  flattering 
trust  of  the  black  boy. 

"I  am  going  to  work,"  answered  Jack. 
"I  am  going  to  make  money.  I  came 
very  near  making  a  dollar  this  evening, 
Zeb.  I  am  going  to  buy  back  that  law 
paper  that  Jim  Warren  got  from  Aunt 
Betty,"  continued  Jack,  in  breathless 
resolve.  "If  you  can  get  me  that  job  on 
the  oyster  boat,  Zeb,  I'll  take  it  to-night. 
You  tell  Pete  Martin  so.  But  no:  I'll 
have  to  ask  Uncle  Rick  and  Aunt  Betty 
first,"  added  Jack,  with  sudden  second- 
thought.  "I  reckon,  as  long  as  they 
don't  have  to  give  me  up  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time,  they  will  let  me  go. 
And  I  won't  tell  them  about  Jim  Warren 
and  his  razor-backs  neither.  That  would 
just — just  break  their  hearts." 

"We's  tied  up  for  all  day  to-morrow, 
anyhow,"  said  Zeb;  "so  you  kin  take 
your  time,  Marse  Jack.  But  you  best 
bring  along  a  thick  pea-jacket;  for  it's 
moirty  snapping  on  de  ribber  dese  nights. 
Mam  she  knit  me  fine  mittens  and  socks 
to  keep  me  warm." 

Pea-jacket,  mittens,  socks!  When 
Jack  would  get  this  "tstering"  outfit  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  could  not  think  of 


such  a  thing  now.  With  Jim  Warren's 
threat  hanging  over  Brentbrook,  its  oaks 
and  its  graves.  Jack  could  not  bother 
about  keeping  warm. 

"I'll  be  down  to  the  wharf  to-morrow 
soon  as  I  can,"  he  said.  "What's  your 
boat's  name,  Zeb?" 

"The  Mary  Jane/'  answered  Zeb. 
"Name  sort  of  washed  off,  but  I'll  be 
dar  looking  out  for  you,  Marse  Jack, — 
I'll  be  looking  for  you,  suah." 

"Jack!  Jack!"  called  a  gentle  voice, 
and  a  beam  of  light  shot  out  into  the 
darkness  from  an  opening  door.  "Is  that 
you.  Jack,  safe  home?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Betty,  it's  me."  Jack 
stepped  forward  cheerily  to  meet  the 
slender  white-haired  lady  peering  anx- 
iously out  on  the  broken  porch.  "I  just 
stopped  a  minute  to  talk  to  Zeb,  but 
now  he's  gone." 

"I've  been  troubled  about  you.  Jack." 
And,  though  Aunt  Betty  was  an  "old 
maid,"  there  was  the  sweet  mother-tone 
in  her  voice  that  draws  wandering  boys, 
old  and  young,  safe  home.  "It's  so  late 
and  so  cold.  Jack;  and  I  am  afraid  your 
jacket  is  very  light  for  this  weather.  Come 
in  to  the  fire  and  get  warm." 

And  she  drew  him  into  a  wide  hall, 
that,  lit  only  by  the  small  lamp  she 
carried,  seemed  cold  and  dark  and  dismal 
indeed  on  this  wintry  night.  The  arched 
ceiling,  the  winding  staircase  stretching 
up  into  impenetrable  blackness,  the  high- 
panelled  walls  were  shrouded  in  gloom, 
through  which  Aunt  Betty's  little  light 
twinkled  like  a  lost  star.  It  had  taken 
lamps  and  candles  without  number,  and 
cords  of  firewood,  and  dozens  of  black 
servants  to  fill  this  great  old  house  with 
warmth  and  cheer  in  the  days  of  its 
pride;  and  now  it  seemed  to  stand  hope- 
less in  its  darkness  and  desolation. 

But    Aunt    Betty,    dear    old-fashioned 
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fairy  that  she  was,  had  the  magic  wand 
that  can  transform  a  barn,  a  wigwam,  a 
cabin,  even  the  packing-box  quarters  of 
a  sky-scraping  flat,  into  a  home.  She 
touched  a  low  arched  door  in  the  panelled 
wall,  and  it  opened  upon  a  room  all  ruddy 
with  fireside  glow.  It  had  been  a  break- 
fast room,  study,  music  room,  some  sort 
of  a  pleasant  little  "snuggery"  into  which 
the  great  people  could  steal  away  for  a 
quiet  hour  in  the  splendid  past;  and  Aunt 
Betty  had  waved  her  fairy  wand,  and 
made  it  her  own.  The  dust  and  cobwebs 
of  the  long,  long  years  had  vanished; 
the  queer  little  diamond  windows  winked 
clear  and  bright  again;  the  ghostly  mirror 
over  the  mantel  flung  back  a  friendly 
gleam;  the  rheumatic  old  mahogany  table 
woke  into  ruddy  life  and  glow.  True, 
the  rugs  were  worn  and  faded;  the  few 
chairs  that  Aunt  Betty  had  gathered  from 
the  half -furnished  rooms  were  shabby  and 
rickety,  cushion  them  with  the  cast-away 
curtains  as  she  might;  the  chintz 
draperies,  washed  with  the  care  of  a 
French  laundress,  did  not  match.  But 
the  queer  old  brass  lamp  she  had  found 
rusting  in  the  garret  burned  brightly  under 
a  shade  of  pink  paper,  such  as  Aunt 
Betty  had  learned  to  make  in  a  "young 
ladies'  academy"  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  whole  room  was  flooded  with  its 
rosy  light. 

That  lamp  was  a  beacon  that  would 
guide  any  boy  safe  home,  —  especially 
when  Uncle  Rick  was  seated  beside  it, 
in  his  flabby-cushioned  armchair;  Uncle 
Rick,  with  his  fine  old  face  and  his  grey 
hair,  and  his  dim  eyes  looking  out  through 
big  silver  spectacles  at  a  world  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  place.  His 
shotgun  stood  in  the ,  corner,  ready  for 
quick  action,  as  was  well  known  to  all  ' 
the  marauders,  black  and  white,  inclined 
to  petty  pillage.  And  in  the  big  hearth 
before  him  blazed  and  crackled  a  royal 
fire  of  joists  and  timbers  and  other  wood- 
work; for  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
"caretaker"  was  the  wreckage  of  the  west 
wing,  to  burn  as  he  willed.    And  maybe 


Jack  didn't  do  some  wood  chopping  every 
morning  to  keep  that  hearth  fire  big  and 
bright! 

"Late,  Jack,  aren't  you?"  asked  Uncle 
Rick,  who  was  Aunt  Betty's  old  bachelor 
brother,  and  had  shared  her  life  and  home 
ever  since  the  day  when  he  had  brought 
back  the  brave  young  soldier  she  was  to 
have  married  out  of  the  battle  smoke, 
to  die  in  her  faithful  arms.  "Take  care 
of  her.  Rick,"  the  dying  boy  had  whis- 
pered, —  for  they  were  boys  who  fought 
and  died  in  those  stormy  days.  "Don't 
leave  Betty.  Take  care  of  her  in  my 
place."  And  Uncle  Rick  had  accepted 
the  charge;  and,  despite  the  bullet  wound 
in  his  leg  that  had  made  life  something 
of  a  hobble,  had  taken  care  of  Betty 
faithfully,  through  storm  and  sunshine, 
ever  since. 

The  "storm"  had  darkened  sadly  in 
their  path  of  late.  The  old  Maryland 
home  had  gone  down,  down,  down;  the 
old  "hands"  had  scattered,  the  old  fields 
gone  untilled.  Year  after  year  Uncle 
Rick,  with  the  confiding  trust  of  the  old- 
time  gentleman,  had  let  things  slip  into 
Jim  Warren's  seemingly  helping  hand, 
until  that  keen-eyed  money-lender  owned 
all,  and  seized  upon  the  old  home  and 
its  broad  acres  for  the  debt.  Then  it  was 
that  Uncle  Rick,  lured  by  memories  of 
old  friends  that  had  gained  power  and 
place,  resolved  to  come  to  Washington 
to  look  for  a  "job."  For  long  weeks, 
that  stretched  into  months,  he  looked  in 
vain.  Old  friends  had  forgotten;  or,  if 
they  remembered,  evaded  him.  The  tall 
white-haired  gentleman  wrapped  in  an 
old-fashioned  cape  of  forty  years  ago, 
and  leaning  on  a  silver-headed  cane,  was 
a  strange  figure  in  the  tessellated  halls 
of  the  Capitol  that  he  haunted  hopelessly 
da}^  after  day,  until  at  last  some  good- 
hearted  lawyer  proposed  to  "lay  the  old 
ghost"  by  offering  him  a  trifling  sum 
to  take  care  of  the  ruined  house  by  the 
river,  that  the  heirs  of  a  great  estate  had 
been  squabbling  over  for  years,  and  that 
must   stand   somehow   until   the   lawsuits 
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were  settled.  For  six  months  now  this 
old  house  had  been  the  helpless  little 
family's  home.  Jack's  nimble  hands  and 
feet  were  Aunt  Betty's  only  help, — 
orphaned  Jack  who,  taken  out  of  the 
asylum  three  3^ears  ago  to  save  Uncle 
Rick's  halting  steps,  had  learned  to  love 
these  kind  old  friends  as  if  he  were  indeed 
their  own  real  boy. 

"Yes,  I'm  late,"  he  answered.  "I  got 
a   job.    Uncle    Rick,    shovelling   snow." 

"Shovelling  snow!"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Rick,  who  was  still  unused  to  city  ways, 
and  could  not  see  why  snow  should  not 
be  allowed  to  melt  in  the  natural  way  as 
it  did  in  the  warm  slopes  of  Brentwood. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jack.  "Folks  shovel 
the  snow  off  here  as  soon  as  it  falls.  All 
the  boys  were  out  this  afternoon.  Bob 
Larner  and  Walty  Jones  and  Joe  Bond 
said  they  could  make  a  dollar  and  a  half 
with  their  shovels  before  night;  so  I 
made  a  shovel,  too.  Nailed  Aunt  Betty's 
old  broomstick  to  a  broken  barrel  head, 
and  it  worked  fine.  I  got  a  job  up  in  one 
of  those  streets  where  there  are  so  many 
grand  houses.  Made  fifty  cents,  and  then 
the  snow  got  so  hard  my  shovel  broke. 
Just  see  what  I  brought  home.  Aunt 
Betty !  Flour  —  they  gave  me  all  that 
for  twenty  cents;  sugar  —  two  pounds 
for  ten ;  tea  —  real  righty  tea, — fifteen 
cents  for  that  little  bit  of  it." 

Jack  laid  his  packages  one  by  one  on 
the  table. 

"And  —  and"  (he  drew  a  smaller 
bundle  from  his  pocket)  "you'll  never 
guess  what  this  is,  Uncle  Rick?" 

"Sugar-gum,  that  all  the  boys  are 
chewing,  —  messy,  sticky  stuff.  What 
it's  made  of  nobody  knows,"  answered 
Uncle  Rick.  "Not  half  so  good  as  what 
we  got  out  of  the  old  peach  trees  at  home." 

"No,"  said  Jack.  "You  don't  catch 
me  spending  my  money  just  in  chewing. 
Uncle  Rick!    Guess  again." 

"Candy,  then,"  ventured  the  old  man, 
smiling.  "There  wasn't  much  candy 
this  year  except  what  you  got  at  the 
church  Christmas  Tree,  Jack," 


"No,  there  wasn't;  but  I've  never 
cared  very  much  for  candy  since  I  came 
to  town,  Uncle  Rick.  Town  candy  spoils 
your  teeth,"  said  Jack.  "This  isn't  candy. 
Guess  again.  You  can  smell  it  this  time. 
Uncle  Rick." 

"Tobacco!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Rick,  his 
old  face  kindling  as  Jack  held  the  paper  to 
his  nose.  "First-class  Virginia  cut  tobacco. 
O  Jackie  boy,  how  did  you  know  I  was 
just  wishing  for  my  pipe  to-night?" 

"Guessed,"  answered  Jack,  his  blue 
eyes  dancing  gleefully.  "You  see,  I  can 
guess.  Uncle  Rick  —  if  you  can't.  And 
Zeb  says  he  brought  us  oysters  and 
chicken  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  from 
home.  My,  but  I'm  hungry,  Aunt  Betty! 
Can't  we  have  a  real  piping-hot  New 
Year's  Eve  supper  to-night?" 

And  Aunt  Betty  would  not  have  been 
the  old-fashioned  fairy  mother  the  years 
had  made  her,  if  she  had  not  promptly 
answered,  "Yes." 

And  such  a  supper  as  it  was!  Perhaps 
dad  and  Jean,  seated  at  their  flower- 
decked  table,  with  James  to  serve  them, 
candied  fruit  and  Italian  cream  moulded 
into  roses  and  lilies,  would  not  have 
found  this  meal  very  fine.  But  for  a 
hungry  boy  on  a  winter  night  it  was  a 
supper  hard  to  beat.  Aunt  Betty  was  a 
cook  that  no  school  could  make,  no  money 
could  buy.  The  half-tumbling  kitchen  of 
the  great  house  was  too  big  and  too  cold 
for  her;  so  she  had  made  one  out  of  a 
butler's  pantry,  and  it  answered  all  her 
needs.  And  with  a  small  wood  stove,  and 
two  rows  of  shining  pots  and  pans  on 
the  pantry  shelves.  Aunt  Betty  worked 
wonders  that  the  thousand-dollar  "chef" 
at  Senator  Barling's  could  not  excel. 

Such  an  oyster  stew  as  was  soon 
bubbling,  hot  and  rich,  on  the  old  table, 
set  with  the  worn  damask  and  cracked 
china  of  long  ago!  Such  sausage  as, 
fragrant  with  mam's  garden  herbs,  popped 
smoking  from  the  pan!  Such  shortcake 
(a  tin  can  of  lard  had  been  slipped  into 
Zeb's  basket  with  the  rest), —  the  crisp, 
flaky  shortcake  that  does  not  need  butter, 
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,but  just  melts  naturally  and  delightfully 
in  a  hungry  boy's  mouth!  Such  tea  as 
steamed  strong  and  fragrant  in  the  old 
Canton  teapot  for  dear  Aunt  Betty's 
delight! 

"It  was  so  fortunate  that  I  bought  a 
pint  of  milk  to-day,  thinking  we  would 
have  some  nice  'coddled  crackers'  for 
supper,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  as  she  poured 
out  her  second  cup.  "But  this  is  very 
much  better;    isn't  it,  Jack?" 

"Better?"  repeated  Jack,  helping  him- 
self to  a  fifth  shortcake.  "I  should  say  so. 
This  supper  is  good  enough  for  a  king." 

Then,  when  all  was  cleared  away,  x\unt 
Betty  sat"  under  the  pink-shaded  lamp, 
with  her  knitting;  and  Uncle  Rick  leaned 
back  in  his  big  chair,  with  his  grey  head 
resting  comfortably  on  the  leathern 
cushions,  and  puffed  at  his  pipe  until 
white  rings  of  smoke  floated  high  in  the 
air;  and  Jack  stretched  himself  on  the 
worn  rug  before  the  blazing,  crackling 
fire,  warm  and  dozy  and  happy,  all  his 
fears  and  troubles  for  the  time  forgotten. 

"This  is  a  fine  New  Year's  Eve;  isn't 
it,  Aunt  Betty?"  he  said,  clasping  his 
hands  under  his  curly  head. 

"Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Betty,  her  voice 
trembling.  "We  ought  to  thank  God  for 
His  mercies,  —  for  a  home  and  fireside, 
even  if  they  are  not — not  what  our  hearts 
ask,  Jack." 

"It's  little  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
in  the  year  that's  gone,"  said  Uncle  Rick, 
and  there  was  a  harsh  note  in  his  usually 
gentle  tone;  "little  we  have  to  look  for 
in  the  year  that  is  coming,  Betty.  I 
thought  I  had  so  many  old  friends  here, 
but  they  have  all  forgotten  us.  I  met 
Will  Winfield  on  the  street  to-day.  We 
were  chums  at  old  Georgetown  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  he  spent  all  his  winter 
holidays  at  Brentbrook.  He  is  in  Con- 
gress now.  But  he  didn't  remember  me; 
he  didn't  even  remember  my  name;  said 
it  must  have  been  his  dead  cousin  I  knew. 
I  never  thought  we  should  be  left  like 
this  in  our  old  age, — homeless,  friendless, 
forgotten." 


Uncle  Rick's  pipe  had  gone  out  now, 
and  the  hand  that  held  it  hung  feebly  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"We  have  no  one  to  think  of  us  or 
help  us." 

"Yes,  you  have,  Uncle  Rick!"  and  all 
Jack's  pleasant  doziness  vanished.  He 
started  up,  wide-awake,  at  Uncle  Rick's 
knee;  the  awful  vision  of  Jim  Warren 
and  his  razor-backs  rising  before  him  to 
corroborate  the  old  man's  hopeless  words. 
"You've  got  me!  I'm  going  to  work  for 
you.  Uncle  Rick;  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
you.  Don't  you  worry.  Uncle  Rick,  let 
me  fill  your  pipe  again:  there's  lots  of 
tobacco  left.  Just  you  smoke  all  you 
want.  Uncle  Rick;  for  I  am  going  to 
get  a  job  on  Pete  Martin's  oyster  boat 
to-morrow,  and  make  money  for  you, — 
lots  of  it.  And  I'll  buy  Brentbrook  back 
for  you  and  Aunt  Betty, — see  if  I  don't! 
And  we'll  drive  Jim  Warren  out.  And 
we'll  have  'Happy  New  Year's'  forever 
and  ever." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sand  Pile  that  Grew. 

BY    FAYE    N.  MERRIMAN. 

"I  wish  r  could  go  and  play  in  the 
sand  with  you,"  said  Patsy  wistfully,  as 
the  other  children  were  getting  ready  to 
go  to  the  beach. 

"I  wish  so,  too,"  sighed  his  mother; 
for  Patsy  was  a  cripple,  and  could  not 
even  go  out  into  the  yard  without  being 
lifted. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  get  well 
if  I  could  only  play  in  the  sand,"  added 
Patsy. 

"If  I  could  only  afford  to  have  a  load 
of  sand  hauled  and  put  in  the  back  yard!" 
his  mother  said.  "But  we  can't  spare  the 
money  now.  Never  mind,  dear!  The 
children  will  bring  you  some  nice  shells." 

"And  pebbles!"  cried  Betty. 

"And  seaweed,"  added  Bertie. 

"And  a  sea  urchin,  if  I  can  find  one," 
promised  Fred,  who  was  quite  large,  and 
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tended  the  younger  children,  to  see  that 
they_did  not  come  to  any  harm. 

"That  will  be  nice,"  said  Patsy,  re- 
signedly. "But  I  would  like  to  play  in 
the  sand.  I  will  close  my  eyes  and  think 
about  it  while  you  are  gone." 

"It  seems  a  shame,  with  all  this  sand, 
to  think  that  poor  Patsy  can't  have  any!" 
cried  Betty  when  they  reached  the  shore. 
"Why,  there  are  millions  of  loads  of  it 
here,  and  it's  not  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  home." 

"The  man  charges  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  haul  a  load  of  it,"  said  Fred.  "I  wish 
we  could  get  a  load." 

"But  that  much  money  would  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes,"  observed  Bertie,  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

"I  know  it  would,"  sighed  Fred.  "Well, 
let's  see  who  can  find  the  most  shells  to 
take  home." 

And  they  scattered  along  the  beach. 
Betty  found  a  paper  sack  lying  on  the 
sand,  and  sat  down  to  play  with  it,-^- 
filling  it  full  of  sand,  and  then  pouring  it 
slowly  out  again. 

"It  holds  quite  a  lot,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; and  then  an  idea  struck  her  so 
forcibly  that  she  jumped  up  and  sped 
over  the  sands  toward  her  brothers.  "I 
know  how  we  can  make  a  sand  pile  for 
Patsy,"  she  shouted.  "I  found  a  paper 
bag,  and  it  holds  a  lot.  Let's  each  take 
home  a  bag  full  every  day  until  we  get 
a  good-sized  pile.  Father  can  fix  a  box 
for  it." 

"I  never  thought  of  that!"  exclaimed 
Bertie.  "It  would  take  a  long  time,  but 
we  could  do  it." 

"Of  course  we  could,"  answered  Fred. 
"And  I  don't  know  that  it  would  take  so 
long  either.  There  are  about  twenty  chil- 
dren in  our  neighborhood  that  come  to 
the  beach  nearly  every  day,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  them  to  help.  They  are 
always  kind  to  Patsy." 

"Two  weeks  from  to-day  is  his  birth- 
day," said  Betty.  "I  wonder  if  we 
couldn't  have  it  ready  by  then?" 

"I    see    some    of    the    boys    over  there 


now,"  continued  Fred.  "I  am  going  to 
ask  them  to  help.    I  believe  they  will." 

Of  course  they  did;  and  when  the 
children  went  home  each  carried  a  bundle, 
for  empty  sacks  and  newspapers  were 
plentiful  along  the  sand.  Instead  of  going 
in  the  front  gate  as  usual,  they  slipped 
in  the  back  way  and  hid  the  bundles  in 
an  unused  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  lot. 

"Let's  surprise  mother,  too,"  whispered 
Betty;  and  the  other  children  agreed, 
for  who  does  not  love  mystery? 

"It  reaches  most  to  the  roof!"  cried 
Bertie  in  dehght,  the  day  before  Patsy's 
birthday.  "Let's  all  come  out  to-night 
after  the  moon  is  up,  and  make  it  into 
a  pile  at  the  side  of  the  house." 

"We  are  coming,  too!"  exclaimed  the 
other  children,  for  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  quite  excited  over  the  plan.  "Let's 
hide  all  of  his  gifts  in  the  pile,  and  he 
can  dig  them  out." 

"That  will  be  lovely!"  cried  Betty. 
"Mrs.  Brown  is  going  to  give  him  a  little 
red  bucket  and  shovel,  and  we  will  put 
that  on  top." 

"Won't  he  be  surprised!"  chuckled  one 
of  the  boys.  "I  saved  a  nickel  to  buy  a 
flag,  and  we  can  stick  it  on  the  top." 

When  the  neighbors  heard  that  the 
gifts  were  to  be  hidden  in  so  novel  a 
fashion,  they  each  contributed  something, 
if  nothing  more  than  an  apple  or  orange; 
and  the  heap  of  sand  proved  a  treasure 
pile  indeed  to  little  crippled  Patsy. 

"I  don't  believe  it  grew!"  he  cried  in 
astonishment,  when  he  saw  it  upon 
awakening.  "It's  just  like  the  work  of 
fairies." 

"What  need  have  we  of  fairies,"  said 
his  mother,  who  understood  at  once, 
"when  we  have  these?" 

And  she  tried  to  gather  all  of  the  smiling 

children  into  her  arms  at  once.    But  Patsy 

could  not  see  why  she  covered  her  face 

and  cried. 

>.♦>>. 

"  If  you  go  through  the  world  stooping  a 
little,"  the  wise  Benjamin  Franklin  used  to 
say,  "you  will  save  yourself  many  a  blow." 
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A  Curious  Water  Bird. 


In  almost  all  temperate  and  tropical 
countries  there  will  be  found  near  lakes, 
rivers,  aijd  seacoasts  representatives  of 
the  Pelecanidai  family,  —  pelicans.  The 
pelican  is  a  large,  web-footed  (like  a 
duck),  fish-eating  water  bird,  having  a 
very  long,  wide,  and  flattened  bill.  The 
upper  beak,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  curves  over  the  tip  of  the 
lower  one;  and  under  the  bill  and  throat 
hangs  what  is  called  the  gular  pouch, 
a  great  bag  that  is  capable  of  holding 
several  quarts.  They  secure  their  food 
by  wading  or  swimming  out  where  fish 
are  plentiful,  and  then  scooping  their 
prey  into  their  pouches.  Pelicans  breed, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  ground  near  water,  laying 
from  one  to  three  or  four  creamy  or  bluish- 
white  eggs.  The  birds  are  gregarious — 
that  is,  they  live  in  flocks,  —  and  they 
gather  in  immense  numbers  at  their 
breeding  places. 

European  pelicans  are  about  as  large 
as  swans,  and  their  short  legs  give  them 
an  awkward,  waddling  gait  when  walking; 
although  they  fly  gracefully,  swiftly,  and 
for  long  distances.  The  white  pelican, 
the  American  variety  of  the  bird,  used 
to  be  common  throughout  this  country; 
but  it  is  now  seldom  found  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
where  it  spends  the  winter.  It  is  a  good 
deal  larger  than  the  Old  World  species, 
being  five  feet  longhand  eight  or  nine 
feet  across  the  extended  wings.  The 
brown  pelican,  rather  smaller  than  the 
white,  is  found  on  the  California  coast. 

The  old  fable  that  the  pelican  wounds 
its  own  breast  and  feeds  its  young  with 
the  blood  that  flows  from  it  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  young  are  fed  on  fish 
brought  to  the  nest  in  the  pouch.  The 
fable  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  bird's 
habit  of  pressing  its  bill  upon  the  breast; 
for,  as  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  bill  is 
red,  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  blood. 
It  was  probably  due  to  this  fable  that 
the    pelican    has    from    early    times    been 


considered    in    Christian    art    and    poetry 

an   emblem   of   charity   and   self-sacrifice. 

Thus  in  an  old  English  poem  on  the  ' '  Holy 

Rood"  we  find  this  quatrain: 
The  pelicane  his  blod  did  blede, 
Ther-with  his  briddens  for  to  feed; 
Thit  be-tokenet  on  the  rode 
Oure  Lord  us  fede  with  His  blode. 


A  Little  Boy's  Cloak. 

All  the  saints  worked  miracles  at  some 
time  or  other  during  their  life  or  after 
their  death;  and  some  of  them  began  to 
do  wonderful  things  —  or,  rather,  began 
to  have  wonderful  things  done  by  God 
through  them  —  long  before  they  were 
grown  up.  When  St.  Giles,  for  instance, 
was  only  a  small  boy,  he  was  the  occasion 
of  a  miraculous  cure.  In  case  you  do  not 
know  much  about  St.  Giles,  —  he  was  a 
hermit  of  France  in  the  last  half  of  the 
seventh   century. 

Well,  when  he  was  only  a  little  fellow 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  pity  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  great  kindness  he  always 
showed  them.  One  day  as  he  was  going 
to  Mass  he  saw  a  poor  cripple  sitting  on 
the  ground  near  the  door  of  the  church. 
The  man  seemed  to  be  in  great  suffering 
as  well  as  poverty,  and  he  was  asking  an 
alms  from  the  persons  passing  in.  Now, 
little  Giles  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor 
man  and  wanted  to  help  him;  but  he 
did  not  have  any  money.  So  what  did 
he  do  but  take  off  his  cloak  and  give  it 
to  the  cripple!  And  God  was  so  pleased 
with  the  boy's  charity  that  He  worked 
a  miracle;  for  just  as  soon  as  the  cripple's 
hands  touched  the  cloak,  he  was  cured 
of  his  infirmity.  He  rose  up,  as  straight 
as  any  other  man,  and  poured  out  his 
thanks  to  God  and  His  little  servant. 


Why  the  Angels  Love  the  Stars. 

3  THINK  the  angels  love  the  stars, 
'Cause  every  flake  of  snow 

Is  patterned  from  the  sparks  of  light 
That  in  the  heavens  glow. 


THE   AVE  MARIA 
WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "Catholic  Democracy,  Individualism,  and 
Socialism,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Day,  with  a 
preface  by  Cardinal  Bourne,  is  announced  for 
publication  in  the  early  spring. 

— Among  a  number  of  notable  converts  whose 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
"Catholic  Who's  Who"  are  Mr.  Cecil  Chester- 
ton; Mr.  Crawford  Flitch,  author  of  "A  Little 
Journey  in  Spain,"  etc.;  and  Miss  Tadema,  the 
poet  daughter  of  a  famous   painter. 

— Our  Lyons  contemporary,  Les  Missions 
Catholiques,  announces  the  puh)lication  of  "A 
Study  in  Hawaiian  Cartography  Prior  to  Cook's 
Rediscovery."  The  author  is  the  Rev.  R. 
Yzendoorn  of  the  Picpus  Fathers,  the 
community  of  which  Father  Damien  was  a 
member. 

— The  Irish  Messenger  has  issued  six  forceful 
and  timely  pamphlets  by  the  Rev.  L.  McKenna, 
S.  J.  They  deal  with  "The  Church  and  Labor," 
"The  Church  and  Working  Men,"  "The  Church 
and  Working  Women,"  "The  Church  and  the 
Working  Child,"  "The  Church  and  Trades 
Unions,"  and  "The  Church  and  Social  Work." 

— We  have  received  the  initial  number  of 
the  African  Missionary,  a  new  quarterly  period- 
ical, the  organ  and  record  of  the  Irish  Province 
of  the  African  Missionary  Society.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Catholic  missions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  a  more  general  way  to 
those  of  Catholic  missions  throughout  the 
world.  This  first  number  is  bright  and  interest- 
ing, and  we  wish  the  new  venture  all  success. 
Published  at  the  house  of  the  African  Missions, 
Blackrock   Road,    Cork. 

— The  second  volume  of  Father  Hartmann 
Grisar's  "Luther"  (B.  Herder)  bears  out  the  al- 
most unqualified  praise  with  which  we  Vv^elcomed 
the  first.  The  same  evidence  of  painstaking 
research,  wholly  objective  viewpoint,  and 
scholarly  as  well  as  judicial  impartiality,  meets 
one's  eye  on  every  page  of  every  chapter. 
The  story  of  the  arch-reformer  is  carried  on 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  apostasy 
in  1520  to  the  protests  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
(1529)  and  Augsburg  (1530),  and  is  uniformly 
interesting,  if  not  always  edifying.  In  chapter 
xii — "Excommunication  and  Outlawry.  Spirit- 
ual Baptism  in  the  Wartburg" — Father  Grisar 
incidentally  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
already  moribund  legend  of  Luther's  supposi- 
titious utterance  at  Worms:  "Here  I  stand. 
I  can  not  do  otherwise.  God  help  me!  Amen." 
In  common  with  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 


tive critics,  non-Catholic  and  Catholic,  our 
author  characterizes  the  first  two  of  these 
sentences  as  purely  legendary.  The  last  — 
"God  help  me!  Amen" — were  customary  at 
the  end  of  a  discourse,  and  were  therefore  neither 
emphatic  nor  in  any  way  remarkable. 

— "Roads  from  Rome,"  just  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,'  is  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, another  anti-Catholic  book  recounting 
the  stories  of  apostates  from  the  Church;  but 
a  series  of  sketches,  mainly  of  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  Roman  poets.  The  author,  Anne  C.  E. 
Allinson,  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  an  American 
professor. 

— Inquirers  for  the  best  Life  of  St.  Bernardine 
of  Siena  in  English  must  now  be  referred  to  the 
work  of  a  non- Catholic  author.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell.  His  -biography  of  the  great 
Franciscan  preacher  and  reformer  is  a  notable 
one,  at  once  sympathetic  and  painstaking.  A 
chapter  on  "St.  Bernardine  in  Art"  (painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century  vied 
in  depicting  him)  is  contributed  by  Julia 
Cartwright. 

— In  an  interesting  i6mo  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  "On  the  Threshold  of  Home  Rule" 
(Angel  Guardian  Press),  Mr.  P.  J.  Conlan 
discusses  the  present-day  status  of  the  Irish 
question,  and  quotes  freely  from  many  sources 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  probabilities  and. 
certainties,  the  political  and  economic  fore- 
casts, and  especially  the  widespread  jubilation 
involved  in  the  coming  effective  triumph  of 
Home  Rule.  The  book  is  adorned  with  a  number 
of  portraits  of  prominent  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
Americans.     No  price  is  given. 

— "  Worldly  man,"  somewhat  tautologically 
described  by  its  author,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
as  "a  modern  morality  of  our  day,"  and  "setting 
forth  how  he  [Worldlyman]  passed  from  death 
to  life,  from  sin  to  virtue;  how  he  was  lost, 
and  how  he  was  found  by  the  agency  of  the 
good  Father  S.  Sepulchre,  both  going  down  in 
the  Leviathan  liner,"  is  a  book  well  worthy 
the  perusal  of  the  general  Catholic  of  our  day. 
The  morality  aspect  of  it  is  not  strained;  the 
characters,  while  types,  are  not  allegorical. 
"Worldlyman,"  the  central  figure,  though  a 
somewhat  contradictory  person,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  sort.  Leaving  college  and  his 
faithful  old  friend  and  confessor.  Father  S. 
Sepulchre,  behind  him  when  an  inheritance 
comes  his  way,  he  adopts  a  life  whose  pre- 
dominating motive  is  worldliness;    in  pursuance 
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of  which  he  and  a  party  of  friends  take  passage 
on  the  great  Leviathan  liner,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  ill-starred  Titanic.  But  for  "Worldy- 
man"  this  disastrous  voyage  proves  a  veritable 
life-saver,  because,  owing  to  the  pat  and  some- 
what mysterious  appearance  of  Father  S. 
Sepulchre  on  board,  he  is  led  to  repent  of  the 
sin  and  folly  of  his  days,  and  goes  down  to  a 
happy  death.  In  presenting  the  amazing  folly 
of  the  worldling's  life  as  contrasted  with  the 
gripping  realities  of  death  and  the  hereafter, 
the  author  has  done  a  missionary  work  of  real 
power,  and  he  has  made  an  engrossing  story  of 
it.     Published  by  Burns  &  Gates. 

— Number  V.  of  "Catholic  Studies  in  Social 
Reform"  presents,  under  the  general  caption 
"First  Notions  on  Social  Service,"  five  interest- 
ing and  important  papers:  "A  Brief  Record 
of  Social  Conditions  in  England,"  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  H.  Parkinson,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.;  "Civil 
Administration  and  Local  Government,"  by 
Mrs.  V.  M.  Crawford,  P.  L.  G.;  "Some  Questions 
of  the  Day  Simply  Explained,"  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Keating,  S.  J.;  "Social  Work  for  Boys 
at  School  and  After,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Plater,  S.  J.;  and  "Social  Work  for  Girls  on 
Leaving  School,"  by  Miss  Flora  Kirwan,  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  issue — edited  by  Mrs. 
Philip  Gibbs — is  rich  in  substance,  Father 
Keating's  contribution  alone  rendering  this 
number  of  high  value;  while  the  other  papers 
are  equally  important  in  their  way.    B.  Herder. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions   will   not   be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Luther."     Vol.    II.      Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar, 

S.  J.     $3.25. 
"  Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 
"Catholic  Studies  in  Social  Reform."     No.   V, 

20  cts. 
"  Christology :     A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."     Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.   D., 

D.    D.     I1.50. 
"Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs.     Hugh     Fraser. 

2   vols.    $6. 


"The    Life    of    Francis    Thompson."      Everard 

Meynell.    $4.50. 
"Spiritism  Unveiled."   Very  Rev.  D.  I.  Lanslots, 

O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"Life    and    Characteristics    of    the    Rt.     Rev. 

Alfred  Curtis,  D.  D."    $2.70. 
"Life  of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 

Rev.   Father   Stanislaus,   F.    M.    Capuchin, 

$2.50. 

"The   Convert's   Rosary."    Alice  M.  Gardiner. 

45  cts. 
"Famous    Modern    Battles."     A.    Hilliard    At- 

teridge.     $1.75,  net. 
"The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman." 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $4.50. 
"The    Daughter   of    a    Star."     Christian    Reid. 

$1.37. 
"The  Little  Marshalls  at  the  Lake."    Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.     60  cts. 
"The    Fairy    of    the    Snows."      Rev.     Francis 

Finn,  S.  J.    85  cts. 
"Holy    Land    and    Holy    Writ."      Rev.    John 

Durward.     $4. 
"God    Made    Man."     Rev,    P.    M.    Northcote. 

90  cts.,  net. 
"The    Praise    of    Glory."     $1.25,    net. 


Obituary. 

Remetnber  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Theodosius  Goth,  O.  S.  B.;  and  Rev. 
John  Willms,  C.  S.  Sp. 

Sister  M.  Odilia,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
and  Sister  M.  Julitta,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr,  Frank  Oswald,  Mr.  John  F.  Bruce,  Mr, 
William  Thompson,  Mrs.  Johanna  Hackett, 
Mrs.  Susan  Beaubien,  Miss  Edith  Cooper,  Mr. 
Paul  Larmer,  Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Winterer,  Mrs.  Norah  Brown,  Mr.  Frank 
Kohlmann,  Mrs.  Mary  A,  Cunningham,  Mrs. 
Michael  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Jane  F,  Martin,  Mr. 
Louis  Hauer,  Mrs.  F.  J.  McLaughlin,  Mr. 
R.  V,  Grace,  Mrs.  M,  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Casper 
Dolle,  Miss  Josephine  Kertering,  Mr.  George 
Deibling,  Miss  Anna  J.  Corrigan,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Biedermann. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei: 

Friend  (Chicago),  $25;    E.  H.,  $1;    M.  A.  D., 
$5;    Mrs.   D.  H.  H.,  $1;    Miss  C.   K.  H.,  $1. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  LXXVIII.  NOTRE    DAME,  INDIANA,  JANUARY  24,  1914. 
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The  Image. 

BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 

JJ^  HOSO  loves  his  lady  best, 
Without  any  earthly  stain, 
He  discerns  in  her  the  blest 
Lady  Alary  come  again. 

Whoso  loves  his  mother  mild, 
With  her  bosom  for  his  bed, 

Sees  in  her  the  Undefiled, 

Rests  with  her  his  weary  head. 

When  the  babe  full-fed  looks  up 
To  the  stars  in  Mother's  eyes. 

He  sees  heaven  as  in  a  cup, 
God's  Lady  in  Paradise. 

When  they  laid  her  Son  forlorn. 
Dead  and  bleeding,  on  her  knees. 

She  took  every  man  that's  born, — 
She  the  Lady  of  heart's  ease. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  her  John, 
Pitying  then  poor  man  his  state, 
"Mother,"  He  said,  "behold  thy  son,- 
Mother  of  all  men  desolate." 

Shall  a  mother's  love  grow  chill 
For  her  helpless  baby?    Nay! 

Oh,  the  world,  its  case  is  ill 
Till  it  lies  where  Jesus  lay! 

She  who  is  the  lovers'  star. 

Through  all  honest  loving  shows 

Fair  beyond  the  Pleiads  are. 

Brighter  than  the  breaking  rose. 


The  Obligation  of  Attending  Mass. 


BY    THE    REV.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 


To  occupy  one's  self  v^^ith  trifles  weans 
from  the  habit  of  work  more  effectually 
than  idleness. — Bishop  Spalding, 


REMEMBER  dealing  with  a 
convert  to  the  Faith  who 
could  not  at  first  understand 
why  absenting  oneself  from 
church  for  an  hour  or  so  on  Sunday 
morning  should  render  a  man  liable  to 
the  extreme  penalty  of  damnation;  or 
why  the  Church  should  impose  the  pre- 
cept of  hearing  Mass  under  such  a  tremen- 
dous sanction.  It  is  possible  that,  loyal 
though  they  may  be,  and  unquestioning 
in  their  obedience  to  the  Church's 
authority,  the  same  question  may  have 
flashed  across  the  minds  even  of  Catholics, 
as  the  passing  perplexity  of  a  moment. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,   to  give  an  answer. 

We  all  know  well  that  in  the  use  of 
her  authority  to  lay  commands  and 
precepts  upon  us,  binding  us  in  some 
cases  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  the  Church 
of  God  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  does  not  use  her  tremendous  power 
capriciously  or  unreasonably;  and  we 
shall  find,  in  every  case  where  she  has 
laid  a  command  upon  us,  that  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  her  action. 
We  will  consider  what  these  reasons  are 
in  the  case  of  this  commandment  to  hear 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays  of  obli- 
gation. And  first,  let  us  note  this:  that 
generally  the  commandments  of  the 
Church  have  for  their  object  to  determine 
in   detail   how   and   when   and   where   we 
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shall  observe  some  commandment  issuing 
from  Almighty  God  Himself. 

Knowing  human  nature,  the  Church 
knows  that  if  we  were  left  to  ourselves 
to  determine  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
consequent  upon  such  general  laws  of 
God,  we  should  be  likely  to  end  by  doing 
little  or  nothing.  Thus  Christ  has  told 
lis  that  we  can  not  be  Plis  disciples 
without  self-denial.  If  we  were  left  to 
ourselves,  this  duty  of  abnegation  would 
certainly  be  by  very  many  entirely  neg- 
lected. So  the  Church,  for  our  souls' 
salvation,  steps  in  and  makes  sure  of  a 
certain  amiount  of  self-denial  by  com- 
manding fasting  and  abstinence  at  certain 
times.  Jesus  has  said:  "Unless  you  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  Blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you." 
Here,  again,  the  Church  steps  in  and  lays 
down  the  minimum,  —  the  least  that  her 
members  shall  be  allowed  to  do  in  regard 
to  Holy  Communion:  com.manding  every 
Catholic  to  receive  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  at  Easter  or  thereabouts. 

You  will  see,  from  these  two  instances 
of  laws  of  the  Church,  that  there  is  a 
great  truth  and  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  behind  the  one  and  the  other — 
in  the  one  case,  the  principle  of  self- 
denial;  in  the  other,  the  great  truth  that 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  the 
spiritual  food  of  our  souls  unto  life  eternal. 

So,  too,  with  the  Church's  command 
concerning  Mass.  A  great  principle  is 
behind  it,  a  great  truth,  a  great  fact. 
The  Church  has  laid  down  this  com- 
mandment to  ensure  something  which  is 
the  first,  the  highest,  the  most  imper- 
ative, the  bounden  duty  of  man,— 
something  without  which  man  can  not 
possibly  be  saved;  something  without 
which  the  whole  of  human  society  would 
go  hopelessly  wrong;  something,  too, 
which  in  itself  and  of  itself  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  can  possibly  occupy 
the  minds,  not  only  of  men  upon  earth, 
but  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 

That  duty  which  is  at  the  back  of 
the  Church's  precept  is  the  duty  of  wor- 


shipping Almighty  God.  God  commands 
men  to  worship  Him.  Our  own  reason  is 
sufficient,  even  without  any  special  divine 
command,  to  tell  us  that  we  owe  to 
Almighty  God  our  Maker  heartfelt  wor- 
ship, devotion,  and  praise.  The  precept 
of  hearing  Mass  determines  for  us  when 
and  how  we  shall  give  to  God  that 
worship,   devotion,  and  praise. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  Ak\  who 
have  any  conception  at  all  of  what  God 
is  will  agree  that  the  worship,  devotion, 
and  praise  that  we  give  to  Him  ought 
to  be  the  very  best,  the  very  highest,  the 
most  worthy  that  it  is  in  man's  power 
to  give  Him. 

Now,  the  Church's  precept  of  hearing 
Mass  has  for  its  object  to  make  sure  that 
God  shall  receive  from  us  the  very  highest, 
the  most  worthy,  the  best  worship  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  Him  at  all.  It 
is  to  make  sure  that  God  shall  receive 
from  you  and  me  and  every  Catholic  a 
worship  that  is  worthy  even  of  His 
Adorable  Majesty, — a  worship  infinitely 
greater  than  the  worship  of  all  the  angels 
and  saints,  including  the  Most  Holy  and 
Blessed  Virgin  herself. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  command  of  the 
Church  to  assist  at  Holy  Mass  on  Sundays 
and  holydays  of  obligation  is  intended  to 
make  sure  that  you  and  I  and  every 
Catholic  personally  shall  at  those  times 
give  to  God  a  worship  worthy  of  God, — 
a  worship  of  which  we  can  say  truly: 
"This  worship  is  equal  to  all  that  even 
the  Majesty,  the  Goodness,  the  Love, 
the  Adorableness  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
deserve  and  demand  from  creatures." 

Does  this  language  seem  exaggerated? 
But  what  is  the  Mass?  It  is  a  sacrifice. 
Sacrifice  always  and  everywhere  has  been 
the  special  act  of  divine  worship,  approved 
by  God  Himself;  instituted  by  Him  in 
the  worship  of  the  Old  Testam.ent.  What 
sacrifice  is  it?  It  is  the  same  sacrifice, 
carried  on,  reproduced,  day  by  day  con- 
tinued, in  a  mystical  and  miraculous 
manner, — it  is  one  and  the  same  Sacrifice 
as   the   Sacrifice   of   the   Cross.     In   other 
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words,  it  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God  made  Man,  offered  by  Him  to  the 
Adorable  Trinity;  and  its  first  and  chief 
object  is  to  give  worship  and  praise  to 
that  Adorable  Trinity. 

As,  by  His  obedience  unto  death  upon 
the  Cross,  Jesus,  Himself  the  infinite 
God,  offered  to  God  a  sacrifice  of  infinite 
value,  worthy  of  God  because  it  was  the 
sacrifice  of  God  to  God,  so  in  the  Mass 
Jesus  Christ  does  the  same  thing.  Each 
time  the  Holy  Mass  is  offered,  it  is  God 
Incarnate  worshipping  the  Blessed  Trinity 
and  worshipping  Him  by  that  selfsame 
act  of  self-oblation  which  He  made  upon 
the  Cross  of  Calvary. 

Since  this  thing  is  done  upon  earth- 
since  this  great,  unspeakable  act  of  wor- 
ship is  put  up  to  the  throne  of  God  on 
our  Catholic  altars,— should  we  not  say 
that,  even  were  we  incapable  of  taking 
any  active  and  personal  part  in  it  our- 
selves, yet  still  the  Church  would  be 
right  in  demanding  that  her  children 
should  come  and  see  it  done?  Should 
we  not  say  that  she  would  be  perfectly 
right  in  forbidding  them  to  neglect  being 
present  at  that  Sacrifice  of  infinite  value, 
at  •  that  one  act  of  worship  done  upon 
earth  that  is  really  and  entirely  worthy 
of  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  the  great  God 
of  heaven? 

But  we  can  take  an  active  and  personal 
part  in  this  grand  and  infinite  act  of 
worship:  we  can  make  that  offering  our 
own.  Not  only  does  Christ  offer  Himself 
in  the  Holy  Mass,  but  He  puts  Himself — 
all  He  is,  all  He  has,  all  He  has  done; 
all  His  merits,  all  His  sufferings,  all  His 
love,  all  His  hum.anity,  all  His  divinity — 
into  our  hands,  that  we  may  offer  Him 
as  our  gift  to  God,  as  our  meed  and 
due  of  worship  to  the  Eternal  Trinity. 

For  this  are  men  chosen  out  from 
among  us  and  invested  with  the  awful 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
Himself  which  they  share,  —  Catholic 
priests,  whose  first  and  greatest  duty  it 
is  to  offer,  under  the  outward  forms  of 
bread    and    wine,    Jesus    Christ    Himself. 


And  they  are  invested  with  this  dignity 
and  power  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others.  They  offer  for  us  and  in  our 
name;  and  we  have  part  and  lot  in  their 
Sacrifice.  By  coming  to  Mass,  by  devoutly 
hearing  Mass;  by  uniting  our  hearts  and 
wills  and  minds  with  God's  priest,  we  join 
in  their  offering:  it  is  our  own.  And  that 
means  that  we  unite  ourselves  with  the 
sacrifice  which  Jesus  in  the  Mass  offers 
to  God.  For  the  priesthood  of  our  priests 
is  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ :  He  offers 
Himself  by  their  hands;  they  act  in  His 
Name  for  us  even  as  they  act  in  our 
name  toward  God. 

See  then,  now,  what  principles  and 
truths  he  at  the  root  of  the  Church's  pre- 
cept that  at  least  on  Sundays  and  days  of 
obligation  we  shall  attend  Holy  Mass. 
There  is  the  principle  that  man  must 
worship  God,  since  for  that  very  purpose 
man  was  created;  there  is  the  principle 
that  every  man  is  bound  to  give  God  the 
highest  worship  that  is  possible  for  him 
to  give;  there  is  the  truth  that  in  the 
Holy  Mass  we  have  a  means,  the  only 
means,  of  giving  to  God,  each  one  per- 
sonally and  actively,  the  very  best,  the 
very  highest,  worship  that  ever  could  be 
given  to  Him, -^-worship  and  praise  and 
devotion  worthy  even  of  Himself;  since 
in  the  Mass,  our  poor  prayers,  our  poor 
acts,  our  poor  worship,  being  united  with 
the  great  Sacrifice  of  Jesus,  are  taken  up 
into  His  Sacred  Heart,  and  in  that  Heart 
are  offered  to  God,  not  in  heaven,  but 
here  on  earth,  on  the  altars  in  our  midst, 
by  the  hands  of  His  consecrated  priests, 
through  whom  also,  and  by  whose  sacred 
ministry,  Jesus  gives  Himself,  with  all  His 
treasures,  into  our  hands  to  offer  to  God 
in  praise  and  worshij). 

This  is  what  we  do  when  we  hear  Mass; 
this  is  what  we  refuse  to  do  when  we 
miss  Mass.  So  then,  if  any  one  asks  me 
why  it  should  be  a  mortal  sin  to  miss 
Mass,  I  should  say,  first,  because  the 
Church  has  commanded  it,  and  the  Church 
has  divine  authority  to  command;  and, 
secondly,    because    Holy    Mass   is   by   far 
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the  most  important  thing  on  God's  earth, 
since  it  is  by  Holy  Mass,  and  by  Holy 
Mass  alone,  that  we  can  worship  God  as 
He  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

I  have  treated  thus  far  chiefly  of  the 
Mass  as  regarded,  so  to  speak,  from  God's 
point  of  view;  taking  the  Holy  vSacrifice 
in  its  primary  aspect  as' an  act  of  worship 
given  to  His  Divine  Majesty.  There  are 
many  other  reasons,— reasons  that  have 
to  do  with  the  immense  benefits  of  the 
Mass  to  ourselves,  which  make  the  Church 
insist  on  our  presence  and  our  co-operation 
when  it  is  offered.  Of  these,  space  will 
not  allow  me  to  treat  now.  I  will  only 
recall  the  truth  that,  as  the  Holy  Mass 
is  one  and  the  same  Sacrifice  as  that  of 
the  Cross,  so  also  it  is  the  great  means 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ  are  applied  through  the 
centuries  to  individual  souls. 

Since,  then,  the  Mass  is  what  it  is, 
how  strange,  surely,  that  Catholics  should 
ever  be  careless  about  hearing  Mass  on 
those  days  when  the  Church  commands  it ! 
How  strange  that  sloth  or  indifference, 
or  some  trivial  excuse,  should  be  enough 
to  keep  people  away! 

Take  away  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  CathoHc  Christian  religion 
would  be  ended.  Permit  the  neglect  of 
the  "assembling  of  ourselves  together"* 
at  the  great  Offering,  and  the  Hfe  of  the 
Christian  peoples  would  languish  and  die. 
It  is,  then,  because  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  Holy  Mass  to  the  Church 
and  to  souls  that  its  wilful  neglect  is  a 
mortal  sin;  for  mortal  sin  requires  that 
the  matter  concerned  should  be  of  a 
certain  gravity  and  importance,  and  that 
transgression  in  its  regard  should  pro- 
duce some  definite  and  serious  moral  evil. 
None  will  deny  the  gravity  and  impor- 
tance of  this  great  central  rite  of  our 
holy  religion,  nor  the  evils  to  Christian 
faith  and  life  and  devotion  that  inevitably 
follow  when  it  is  neglected  or  disregarded. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  for  us  to 
remember    and    meditate   upon    what   the 


Holy  Mass  is:  the  highest  and  best 
worship  of  God,  the  life  and  treasure  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  the  life  and 
treasure  also  of  souls, — the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happens  upon  earth;  the  means 
by  which  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Passion 
and  death  are  brought  to  each  one  of  us 
in  person.  As  we  learn  more  and  more 
to  understand  the  Holy  Mass,  we  shall 
learn  more  and  more  to  love  it;  and  then 
Sunday  Mass,  far  from  being  a  burden  or 
a  hardship,  will  be  the  dehght  and  con- 
solation of  our  lives. 


*    Heb.,  X,  25. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    SCAN. 

IV. 

fHERE  were  various  factories  in  Orvis- 
ville;  likewise,  there  was  a  large 
colony  of  "commuters,"  a  library 
housed  in  a  white  marble  building,  four 
churches,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
residences  on  the  low  hills  about  the  town. 
It  was  a  pretty  town,  if  one  did  not  look 
into  the  network  of  little  streets,  or 
examine  too  closely  the  Russian,  Jewish  or 
Negro  settlements  of  recent  origin. 

The  new  interest  in  architecture  and 
gardening  had  helped  to  obliterate  the 
wooden  houses  of  the  '70's,  with  their 
queer  towers  and  unexpected  machine- 
made  ornaments;  and  the  gardens  of  the 
richer  people  were  no  longer  mere  stretches 
of  dried  grass  in  August,  with  blazing 
red  geraniums  dropped  here  and  there. 
The  motor  car  flourished  among  the 
factory  owners  on  "The  Hills"  and  the 
more  important  employees. 

There  were  great  extremes  of  riches 
and  poverty  here  in  this  small  town;  but 
there  was,  too,  a  large  number  of  people, 
like  Trevanion  and  the  Coynes,  who  felt 
that,  being  neither  rich  nor  poor,  they 
were  the  backbone  of  Orvisville.  In 
many  cases,  like  that  of  the  Coynes', 
there  was  a  very  narrow  margin  between 
comfort  and  poverty;  but,  then,  there  were 
always    as    resorts   for    the    unemployed, 
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the  clothing  factory,  and  the  canning 
works,  founded  by  a  California  com- 
pany, that  had  chains  of  establishments 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
company  had  been  offered  inducements 
to  settle  at  Orvisville.  The  canning 
included  oysters,  which  were  imported 
in  great  quantities  from  Cape  May  and 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  industry  had 
brought  in  a  population  of  Negroes,  whose 
skill  in  the  art  of  "shucking"  is  proverbial. 

A  great  factory  for  the  turning  out  of 
cheap  clothes  was  the  oldest  of  the  en- 
terprises. The  canning  factory  had  brought 
with  it  other  industries:  an  establishment 
for  the  making  of  tin  cans,  and  another 
for  the  blowing  of  glass  bottles.  The 
coming  of  these  new  industries  had  been 
heralded  by  the  local  newspapers  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  Morton,  the  "Can 
King,"  one  of  the  members  of  the  Trust, 
had  taken  the  largest  house  on  The  Hills; 
and  his  tapestries,  his  Marie  de'  Medici 
drawing-room,  his  Oriental  smoking-room, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  wife's  pearls,  had 
filled  columns  of  print.  This  was  logical 
enough,  as  the  Can  King  had  a  one- 
fourth  interest  in  the  Orvisville  Gazette. 
He  had  acquired  this  in  view  of  his  estab- 
lishment in  Orvisville,  and  Orvisville  read 
of  his  splendors  with  interest,  if  not 
always  with  pride. 

In  fact,  a  new  spirit  was  abroad  in 
Orvisville.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Orvis- 
ville people  had  looked  up  to  The  Hills 
and  discussed  the  doings  of  the  dwellers 
on  them  with  pride  and  without  envy; 
but  now  there  was  much  envy  and  some 
openly  expressed  contempt  for  the  new 
and  rather  ostentatious  folk  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  solid  citizens  of  an 
older  day.  The  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty  were  greater  now,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  less  chance  that  the  town 
boy,  whose  only  asset  was  education, 
would  reach  The  Hills  in  time. 

In  older  days,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished on  The  Hills  had  been  simple 
mortals    indeed,     and    everybody    hoped. 


Poverty  had  been  practically  unknown.  If 
a  respectable  woman  were  left  without 
mxcans  of  support,  a  small  shop  would 
always  be  arranged  for  her.  New  York 
was  farther  off  then.  The  department 
store  and  the  mail-order  system  were 
not  so  potent,  and  the  gap  between  the 
barely  well-to-do  and  the  rich  was  not 
so  great.  There  were  no  evil-smelling  back 
streets,  peopled  by  the  refuse  of  Europe. 
The  German  grocer  and  the  Irish  livery 
stable  keeper  were  respected  citizens. 
The  Irish  cooks  and  the  maids  from  The 
Hills  were  looked  on  with  great  regard 
when  they  came  down  to  make  purchases 
or  to  go  to  church;  the  son  of  the  Mayor 
had  married  one  of  these  maidens,  and 
there  had  not  been  much  surprise ;  for  the 
Mayor  had  been  a  skilled  carpenter  in 
his  time, — and  his  son  was  proud  of  it. 
But  now!  Now  there  were  classes,  clearly 
recognized,  and  the  distinctions  were 
founded  on  money.  Orvisville  had  ceased 
to  be  conservatively  democratic,  and 
became  aristocratic;  or,  rather,  pluto- 
cratic, with  a  large  proletariat  of  various 
grades.  The  proletariat,  however,  refused 
to  look  up,  except  when  paid  to  do  so. 
There  were  dwellers  on  The  Hills  who 
firmly  believed  that,  in  timxC,  their  money 
would  enable  them  to  follow  a  system 
not  unlike  that  old  fashion  in  England, 
slowly  passing  away,  in  which  the  country 
families  would  be  admitted  leaders  in 
everything. 

There  was  even  an  incipient  squire  or 
two,  who  appeared  at  the  country  club 
in  a  reddish  coat,  and  assumed  that  land 
should  not  be  preserved  by  the  greedy 
farmer  merely  for  the  growing  of  crops, 
"A  farm.er's  fields  ought  not  to  be 
barred  in  the  hunting  season,"  Major 
Walcott  (retired)  often  said.  "The  country 
had  some  hunting  rights  that  ought  to 
be  respected;  the  land,  after  all,  was  not 
merely  personal  property."  Dr.  Wortley 
frightened  Major  Walcott  by  asserting 
that  the  teaching  savored  of  Socialism, 
and  it  was  heard  no  more. 

In    a    community    in    which    even    the 
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richest  went  to  his  place  of  business 
every  day,  it  was  hard  to  arrange  a 
programme  of  sports  that  demanded  idle- 
ness. The  women  of  The  Hills  had  much 
leisure.  But,  then,  society  can  not  be 
formed  only  of  women;  and  Lady  Alicia 
Crawford,  who  had  been  lured  to  The 
Hills  by  the  promise  of  country  life,  "so 
like  that  of  Devonshire,"  walked  miles 
every  day,  declined  to  use  the  motor 
car  continuously,  and  said  that  "hen 
parties"  bored  her  to  tears. 

Still,  it  was  the  fixed  idea  in  many 
houses  on  The  Hills  that  class  distinctions 
had  been  finally  fixed;  and,  although  to 
be  "common"  was  the  quality  that  kept 
people  out  of  the  highest  circle,  the  real, 
important  question  was,  "Does  she  en- 
tertain?" "//^"  never  counted  in  a  social 
sense:  he  simply  supplied  the  funds  and 
played  golf.  This,  and  the  dispensing  of 
whiskey  and  soda  and  cigars,  with  an 
occasional  cigarette  to  the  ladies  who 
smoked,  completed  his  social  duties. 

The  Hills  forgot  that  feudal  institu- 
tions and  their  effects,  disappearing  slowly 
or  quickl}^  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could 
not  be  revived  among  time's  "noblest 
offspring."  And  yet  the  people  on  The 
Hills  assumed  that  they  were  a  privileged 
class.  The  Can  King,  motoring  one  day, 
lost  his  fur  cap.  Mr.  Coyne  picked  it  up, 
and  presented  it  to  him,  after  the  car  had 
made  a  wide  detour  and  come  back. 

"Thanks,  my  good  man!"  the  Can  King 
had  said,  with  an  air  of  patronage  that  was 
not  at  all  affected.  "Oh,  wait!"  he  added, 
and   fished  a  "quarter"  from  his  pocket. 

"I  may  be  'a  good  man,' — I  hope  I 
am,"  Coyne  said,  flushing.  "But  I'm  not 
your  good  man.    Good-day,  sir!" 

The  Can  King  looked  back  at  him,  and 
asked  his  name  of  the  chauffer,  and  he 
did  not  forget  it. 

"Independent!"  he  muttered.  "That 
man  ought  to  be  taught  his  place." 

The  Can  King  (he  had  liked  the  title 
which  the  journalists  had  coined  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  he  was  not  so  sure  that 
he    liked  it    now)  was    not   quite    certain 


where  the  ex-clergyman's  "place"  was. 
The  comparative  poverty  of  the  man, 
however,  walking  in  cheap  clothes  by  the 
roadside,  made  it  apparent  that  his  place 
was  much  inferior  to  any  resident  on  The 
Hills.  And  the  Can  King  muttered  to 
himself:  "I  wonder  if  he  knows  who  I 
am?"  He  became  irritated  at  the  thought 
that  the  American  who  refused  a  tip  did 
know  who  he  was. 

When  the  Can  King  saw  in  the  Gazette 
a  brief  notice  of  Coyne's  death,  he  re- 
membered the  incident.  There  was  at 
least  one  man  gone  from  Orvisville  who 
did  not  know  his  place.  He  was  almost 
ashamed  of  the  thought  the  moment  he 
realized  it;  nevertheless,  he  assented  to  it. 
The  possession  of  money,  acquired  rapidly, 
and  the  complete  control  of  luxuries, 
without  any  corresponding  idea  of  moral 
responsibility,  had  not  been  good  for  this 
great  person.  He  was  founding  a  family, — 
a  family  that  was  already  of  the  elect. 
"There'  are  two  classes  in  the  world," 
his  wife  often  heard  him  say:  "those  who 
give  hard  knocks  and  those  who  take 
them.  My  children  shall  not  be  of  the 
second  class."  Mrs.  Wadsw^orth  Morton 
always  said  feebly  that  she  hoped  "it 
would  never  be  so  bad  as  that";  and 
returned  to  a  study  of  new  combinations 
for  auction  bridge. 

The  Wadsworth  Mortons  represented 
perhaps  the  extreme  view  of  the  new 
plutocracy.  The  Isaac  Weltermans  were 
less  extreme.  They  believed  in  the  power 
of  money  to  make  life  easy  and  luxurious, 
and  they  used  it  frankly  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  materialists,  to  a  certain  degree; 
but  they  were  neither  haughty  nor  hard- 
hearted, and  they  had — as  all  Jews  have — 
ideals  of  their  own,  for  which  they  worked 
seriously.  Isaac  had  come  from  a  re- 
spectable Jewish  family,  which  had  been 
settled  in  New  York  for  fifty  years. 
The  father  and  mother  were  of  Hamburg, 
and  these  old  people  were  never  tired  of 
celebrating  the  beauties  of  their  Northern 
Venice.  Two  months  spent  every  year 
in  the  front  rooms  of  a  hotel  overlooking 
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the  water  in  that  city,  was  their  one  great 
pleasure.  They  had  begun  in  a  porcelain 
shop  in  Chelsea;  and  porcelain,  imported, 
manufactured,  was  the  supporter  of  the 
Welterman  wealth,  which  was  very  great. 

Isaac  Welterman's  family  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  the  grand- 
parents, who  were  treated  with  the  most 
distinguished  and  tender  consideration. 
Isaac  Welterman  declined  to  accept  the 
ruling  motto  of  his  neighbor,  Wadsworth 
Morton,  that  "time  was  money."  He 
believed  earnestly  that  "business  was 
business,"  and  acted  on  it  without  reserve. 
He  slept  in  Orvisville,  but  really  lived 
in  New  York. 

By  the  time  the  canning  industry  was 
in  full  swing,  Orvisville  had  changed  much. 
The  trim  servant  maids  became  factory 
girls.  Even  The  Hill  people  had  to  pay 
fabulous  prices  for  imported  butlers  and 
maids.  The  few  Irish  servants  formed  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  of  their  own,  and  their 
numbers  diminished  every  year.  They  were 
greatly  in  demand,  and  sometimes  rather 
despotic.  The  first  Greek  had  opened  a 
fruit  shop,  and  two  Chinese  had  planted 
such  wonderful  truck  gardens,  that  the 
canning  people  bought  all  the  Chinese 
produce  in  advance. 

Into  the  social  atmosphere,  thus  broadly 
indicated,  Mary  Coyne  entered,  with  the 
determination  to  light  her  way  to  the 
comfort  and  material  well-being  enjoyed 
by  so  many  of  her  neighbors,  which  she 
had  hitherto  neither  desired  nor  envied; 
and  in  this  atmosphere,  Trevanion,  sud- 
denly awakened,  by  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment from  a  condition  of  reasonable  con- 
tentment, determined  to  find  a  way  to 
that  equality  of  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  the  goods  of  the  earth,  of  which  the 
lack  made  him,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
world,   an  inferior. 

Trevanion  knew  well  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  efficiency  now  current,  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  work  to  secure  and 
hold  securely  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  if  a  man  is  just  an  average  man, 
and  knows  it.    Evervbodv  told  him  "that 


he  ought  to  get  back  to  the  farm";  he 
would  have  been  delighted  to  do  this  if 
he  had  had  a  farm,  and  knew  what  to 
do  with  it.  He  understood  only  the  keep- 
ing of  books;  and,  as  land  in  his  part 
of  New  Jersey  was  very  high  in  price, 
he  could  only  stick  to  his  desk.  Besides, 
Mary  had  no  liking  for  country  life — and 
there  you  were! 

The  day  when  he  was  forced  to  counter- 
mand various  orders  he  had  given  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  apartment  in  which 
he  had  hoped  to  begin  his  married  life 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  in  his  experience. 
He  had  saved  hard  to  get  Mary  some 
of  the  pretty  things  she  liked.  There  was 
a  little  pink-and-white  tea-set  he  had 
ordered  from  Trenton,  an  upright  piano; 
and  there,  too,  were  a  pair  of  old  Chelsea 
figures,  and  the  towels  and  table-cloths 
embroidered  by  his  mother.  The  furniture 
dealer  took  the  tables  and  chairs  back; 
but  Trevanion  kept  the  piano,  as  Mary 
would  not  accept  it. 

"No,"  she  said:  "I  will  keep  nothing 
but  your  engagement  ring,  and  that  does 
not  bind  you;  for  I  shall  not  wear  it 
on  my  finger." 

He  ground  his  teeth;  but  Mary  was 
obdurate,  and  he  respected  her  for  it. 

"The  piano  might  help  you  to  recom- 
pense for  your  outlay  for  dresses,  and — " 

"Oh,  you're  only  a  man!"  she  said. 
"The  ring  is  all  I  will  keep." 

He  revenged  himself,  however,  by  send- 
ing the  piano  to  Amy,  who  wept  until 
her  mother  allowed  her  to  keep  it.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  family  were 
tired  of  the  parlor  organ. 

"It  will  be  the  last  thing  we  shall  sell, 
George,"  Mary  said,  in  one  of  those 
moods  in  which  a  woman  tortures  the 
man  she  loves,  "just  before  we  all  go  to 
the  almshouse." 

How  to  keep  out  of  the  almshouse  was 
a  serious  question.  Mary  had  the  question 
before  her  day  and  night.  Her  mother 
would  not  understand  the  situation. 

"I  was  young  and  now  I  am  old,"  she 
continually  said;    "but  never  have  I  seen 
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the  seed  of  the  just  deserted  or  their  seed 
begging  their  bread.  David  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about;  and  I  shall  never 
mistrust  the  Bible." 

"I  haven't  your  faith,   mother!" 

"You'd  be  happier  if  you  had,"  Mrs. 
Coyne  answered. 

"Yes,"  Mary  said,  thinking  that  she 
would  have  still  had  her  illusions,  if  she 
had  not  heard  a  Christian  preacher  say 
that  there  was  "no  infallible  Bible." 

Even  Amy  was  called  into  the  family 
council.  She  was  in  her  last  year  at  the 
high  school,  and  Mary  felt  that  the  best 
way  for  preparing  her  for  the  struggle  to 
come  was  to  lay  some  responsibility  upon 
her.  When  everything  was  paid,  not 
overlooking  the  mortgage  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  on  the  house,  the  Coynes 
fotmd  themselves  possessed  of  just  a  little 
less  than  four  hundred  dollars. 

"We're  not  so  badly  off,  after  all," 
said  Mrs.  Coyne,  complacently.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  folks  poorer  than  we  are." 

Mary  could  not  echo  that  note  of 
content.  She  knew  how  far  her  five  dollars 
a  week  — which  was  all  that  she  could 
count  on — would  stretch,  with  five  people 
to  feed  and  clothe. 

"So  they'll  have  a  pound  a  week 
from  Molly's  earnings,"  commented  Mrs. 
Trevanion,  on  the  day  after  the  funeral. 
"It  wouldn't  be  bad  at  home,  if  one  had 
a  clear  cottage.  I  mind  me,  lad,  at 
Cardiff,  a  pound  was  worth  two  of  what 
it  is  in  America.  So,  George,  she  broke 
the  marriage  off  and  wouldn't  have  you!" 

Trevanion  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
mother's  little  house.  He  had  been  work- 
ing about  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  putting 
white  paper  on  the  shelves  of  her  spotless 
cupboard,  where  brass  and  tin  glittered 
and  pewter  gleamed.  His  father  had  been 
tucked  comfortably  into  bed.  Mrs. 
Trevanion  was  bent,  but  agile.  She 
pounced  upon  a  fly  that  made  a  black 
spot  upon  the  white  enamel  paint  of  the 
closet  door.  Her  hawk-like  eyes  glittered, 
and  she  hummed  ''Ayr  hyd  y  nos"  in  a 
verv  true  voice. 


Trevanion  waited.  When  his  mother 
began  to  hum  (she  had  been  famous  at 
Esteddfods  in  her  youth),  he  knew  that 
she  was  about  to  say  something  important. 

"Mother,  do  not  blame  her, —  don't! 
I  can't  stand  it  from  you.  She  is  as  good 
and  true — as  you  are." 

Mrs.  Trevanion's  eyes  softened. 

"Blame  her!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
clear,  but  low  voice.  "Wasn't  she  willing 
to  burden  herself  with  an  old  scold  like 
me  and  a  sick  man  like  your  dad  before 
this  loss  came  upon  her?  It's  to  help 
you,  George,  she  has  done  it.  And  it's 
breaking  the  poor  thing's  heart!  I'm  a 
near  woman,  folks  say.  I've  had  to  be, 
or  I'd  never  made  a  man  of  you  George. 
But  she'll  have  all  my  savings — ^there's 
twenty  pounds  of  them,  —  and  they're 
gone  off  to-day!" 

George  sat  down  on  the  carefully 
scrubbed  pine  chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"O  mother!"  he  said;  "and  she  thinks 
you  don't  like  her!  You've  never  said  a 
kind  word  to  her." 

"Words!"  replied  the  old  woman,  con- 
temptuously. "Kind  words  don't  butter 
parsnips." 

And  so  Mary  found  a  hundred  dollars 
in  her  hands,  with  the  words  written  on 
a  slip  of  paper  in  a  trembling  script:  "It's 
yours.  Don't  thank  me!"  And  when  she 
met  Mrs.  Trevanion  she  shook  her  hand. 

"You'd    be    the    better    if    you'd    only 
keep  your  bonnet  more  straight,   Molly;' 
it's  always  crooked,"  Mrs.  Trevanion  said 
sarcastically.     "I'd    rather    see    a    young 
woman  anything  but  a  sloven." 

Mary  straightened  her  bonnet,  and  felt 
as  if  she  had  received  a  benediction. 
Hitherto,  she  had  sewed  at  home  for 
such  thrifty  housekeepers  who  chose  to 
employ  her.  During  the  last  year,  her 
income  ("just  pocket-money,"  as  Mrs. 
Coyne  often  said,  having  really  a  con- 
tempt for  dressmaking  as  an  avocation,) 
had  been  about  four  dollars  a  week.  It 
varied,  as  the  thrifty  housekeepers  rushed 
upon   her  like   wolves  in  the   spring   and 
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autumn  and  deserted  her  in  the  summer 
and  winter.  One  thought  possessed  her 
now:  she  must  not  touch  the  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  she  must  grip  Mrs. 
Trevanion's  gift  with  a  tight  hand  until 
she  could  pay  it  back;  she  must  increase 
her  income. 

The  m.ost  terrific  result  of  the  change 
in  her  life  was  to  Mrs,  Coyne  the  refusal 
of  her  daughter  to  go  into  mourning  in 
the  conventional  sense.  The  black  gowns 
and  the  necessary  habiliments  of  woe  had 
been  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  Mary 
was  willing  to  buy  a  black  dress  and  veil 
for  her  mother;  and  Amy,  who  was  expert 
in  some  ways,  manufactured  a  black 
bonnet;  but  Mrs.  Coyne  wailed  for  three 
days  over  the  heartlessness  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Death,  in  her  eyes,  had  a  double 
sting,  if  there  were  to  be  no  dark  symbols 
of  its  visitation. 

"I  never,  never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
What  will  people  think?" 

"We  can't  afford  to  think  of  what 
people  will  think,"  returned  Mary,  griml3^ 
"There's  no  money  for  black  clothes, — - 
that's  all," 

Probably  this  assertion  had  more  to 
do  with  enlightening  Mrs,  Coyne  as  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs  than  any  other 
evidence  of  poverty  could  have  done. 

"But  Amy  is  to  go  through  the  high 
school  and  keep  up  her  music  lessons!" 
Mrs.  Coyne  exclaimed  in  alarm. 

"Amy  will  go  through  the  high  school, 
if  I  can  afford  to  keep  her  in  frocks  and 
shoes  and  ribbons  and  collars." 

"Oh,  I  can  crochet  collars!"  said  Mrs, 
Coyne,  cheerfully;  "and  we  can  always 
iron  out  a  ribbon  or  two.  Mary,  3^our 
daddy  had  set  his  heart  on  the  children's 
education;  and  Amy  has  such  a  good 
touch  for  the  piano,  her  teacher  says." 

"I'll  try  to  teach  her  what  I  know," 
Mary's  brow  puckered.  "I'll  do  my  best, 
mother," 

"I've  never  done  any  washing  myself, 
but  I  might  try,"  suggested  Mrs.  Coyne, 
timidly;  "if  I  could  hang  the  things  out 
at  night,  so  the  neighbors  should  not  see. 


That  might  help  to  pay  for  Amy's  lessons." 

"We'll  see,  mother, — we'll  see,"  Mary 
said,  trying  not  to  be  impatient.  She 
was  wondering  how  she  could  add  to 
their  income.  She  had  heard  somewhere 
that  Mrs.  Wads  worth  Morton  wanted  a 
sewing  maid,  and  that  wages  were  high 
on  The  Hills.  The  English  butlers  were 
supposed  to  receive  fabulous  amounts. 
Mary  thought  of  applying  to  Mrs. 
Morton.  She  did  not  mention  this  at 
home;  but,  after  a  week's  anxiety,  caused 
by  trying  to  collect  small  bills,  she  went 
over  to  consult  Trevanion's  mother. 

"I  mind  me,"  Mrs.  Trevanion  said, 
"when  a  body  in  Wales  could  bring  up 
a  family  of  four  and  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads  for  twelve  shillings  a  week; 
it  can't  be  done, — my  word,  it  can't! 
Folks  are  wanting  more  than  they  did, 
and  there  are  fewer  deaths  among  the 
young  and  better  constitutions  because 
they're  better  fed.  They're  more  wide 
awake  like, — that  they  are;  but  still  the 
poor  are  only  one-eyed.  God  help  the 
world  when  they  get  their  eyes  fully 
opened  and  fight  for  their  rights!  There 
will  be  no  stopping  them. — A  sip  of  tea 
and  a  bite  of  toast?  That's  right:  you're 
tired  like.  Yes,  I'd  try  Mrs.  Morton; 
but  she's  not  a  lady,  all  the  same.  She 
just  lives  to  spend  the  money  her  husband 
makes,  and  she'll  never  be  a  real  aris- 
tocrat, no  matter  what  she  puts  on  her 
back  or  how  elegant  she  speaks.  Try 
Mrs.  Morton,  and  keep  your  temper, 
remembering  it  is  her  money  you  want, 
and  not  her  civility.  But  don't  take  work 
that  will  keep  you  away  from  home 
nights.  Amy's  growing  up  fast,  and  she'll 
need  you.  Your  mother's  a  good  creature, 
but  she  don't  know  the  world." 

Mary  laid  down  the  beflowered  tea- 
cup,—  the  one  Mrs.  Trevanion  always 
gave  to  "company." 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  continued  Mrs. 
Trevanion,  turning  the  toast  before  the 
stove  grate  on  her  long  fork;  "it's  only 
by  way  of  looking  ahead,  I  say  that. 
Don't   do   any   work   that   will   take   you 
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too  much  away  from  home.  Amy's  a  nice 
girl;  but  I  see  the  boys — and  some  young 
men,  too,— trying  to  carry  her  books  for 
her.    When  a  girl  has  no  father — " 

Mary  turned  away. 

"Dear,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Trevanion, 
"I  have  burned  the  toast!  Come  here, 
Mary,  and  take  the  fork.  You'll  do  better 
than  me." 

Mary  obeyed,  hot  tears  on  her  cheeks; 
but  the  fire  dried  them.  Mrs.  Trevanion  had 
planted  her  seed,  and  closed  the  discussion. 

"Now  we'll  be  cosy!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Among  Old  Books  in  the  Weston  Library. 


a 


St.  Zita. 

BY    GERTRUDE    E.   HEATH. 

'She  did  ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well." 

HUMBLE  little  maid  one  day 
Low  at  God's  altar  knelt  to  pray. 
''I  ask  Thee,  Lord,"  such  was  her  sweet  behest, 
"That  every  moment  I  may  do  my  best. 
And  if  my  work  be  but  to  sweep  a  room. 
May  Thy  dear  hand  help  me  to  guide  the  broom! 
There  is  so  little  that  my  hands  can  do! 
A  kitchen-maid  may  only  bake  and  brew; 
But  if  she  do  her  best  the  Lord  will  see. 
Dear  Lord,  in  all  my  work  be  Thou  with  me!" 

The   little   maid   arose.     She   baked   and   swept, 
And  ever  in  her  heart  this  prayer  she  kept. 
Her  house  was  spotless,  and  friends  came  to  see 
How  bright  a  spot  a  maiden's  room  could  be. 
All  that  she  did  was  good.   Where'er  she  trod, 
In  all  her  little  tasks  she  walked  with  God. 
Ever  she  said,  "Dear  Lord,  to  do  my  best! 
So  shall  I  earn  Thine  everlasting  rest." 

And  when  at  last  there  came  the  Day  of  Days, 
The  Lord  Himself  looked  down  from  heaven  to 

praise. 
"Come  hither,  child,"  the  welcome  accents  fell — 
"Brave  little  maid,  who  doeth  all  things  well!" 

Dear,  faithful  Zita!    On  the  earth  a  broom, 
And  yet  for  her  high  heaven  itself  made  room! 
Like  her,  dear  Lord,  this  humble  gift  I  ask: 
May  I  be  faithful  to  the  daily  task! 
For  so  with  Thee,  dear  Helper,  at  my  side. 
The  humblest  duty  shall  be  glorified. 


BY    R.  G.  ALLAN. 


I. 


THE  ancient  chaplaincy  and  mission 
at  Weston-Underwood,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, besides  being  among  the 
most  interesting  in  England,  also  possesses 
a  library  of  nearh^  one  thousand  volumes, 
whose  dates  range  from  1492  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
books  are  of  real  historical  interest, 
calling  up  as  they  do  the  sufferings  of 
bitter  times,  happily  long  passed,  that 
must,  nevertheless,  ever  stir  to  their 
uttermost  depths  the  souls  of  loyal 
Catholics.  Memories  of  cruel  persecution 
and  pitiless  slaughter  haunt  us  as  we 
turn  the  speechless  yet  eloquent  pages. 
Would  that  these  could  speak!  Here 
we  have  an  ancient  Missal,  used  before 
"ruthless  Harry"  broke  from  faith  and 
virtue;  here  a  well-thumbed  Breviary 
turned  })y  one  who  had  lived  in  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  "Reformation";  here  a 
story  of  victorious  martyrdom,  told  by 
one  who  had  failed  to  secure  his  crovv^n, 
hoping  for  better  times  that  never  came; 
here  once  again  a  martyr's  manual, 
written  laboriously,  while  awaiting  the 
gibbet,  the  knife  and  the  caldron  of  a 
heartless  Queen.  Such  are  the  books  with 
which  this  record  is  concerned. 

When  the  old  Catholic  property  at 
Weston-Underwood  was  sold  in  1899, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  mission  build- 
ings on  and  belonging  to  the  estate  fell 
into  Protestant  hands,  the  last  Catholic 
lyord  of  the  Manor  agreed  to  give  the  old 
books  in  the  presbytery  to  the  mission 
that  should  succeed  to  the  traditions  of 
Weston-Underwood.  Olney,  the  nearest 
town,  succeeded;  and  hence  at  Olney  the 
"Weston  Library"  is  now  permanently 
housed. 

The  volumes  we  are  now  to  examine 
may   be   classed   as   pre-Reformation   and 

*  Adapted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary 
Society  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Northampton 
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post-Reformation.  We  shall  begin  with 
the  first  class  in  their  pre-Reformation 
interest,  and  again,  later,  in  their  post- 
Reformation  character.  Obviously,  our 
scope  precludes  exhaustive  treatment; 
so  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  facts 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  general 
value  of  the  works  before  us. 

Our  first  work  is  a  "vSarum  Missal" 
printed  in  Paris,  and  dated  15 15.  Its 
parts  practically  correspond  with  those  in 
our  modern  missals;  and  where  there 
are  differences,  these  are  of  a  merely  acci- 
dental character.  One  of  these  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  point  out.  Before  beginning 
solemn  Mass  according  to  the  Sarum  use, 
the  celebrant,  with  his  ministers,  said, 
while  vesting  in  the  sacristy,  the  hymn 
Vent  Creator,  with  the  versicle  and 
prayer.  This  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  familiar  antiphon,  Introibo,  and 
the  psalm,  Judica  me.  After  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  antiphon,  the  Kyrie  succeeded, 
and  this  preliminary  ceremony  conclude 
with  a  Pater  Nosier  and  Ave  Maria. 
Meanwhile  the  choir  in  the  church  sang 
the  Introit  of  the  Mass,  and  on  their 
completing  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  celebrant 
and  his  ministers  proceeded  from  the 
sacristy  to  the  altar. 

Before  passing  on,  and  in  view  of  a 
brief  but  interesting  correspondence  that 
took  place  in  the  London  Tablet  in  191 2 
(pp.  624-666  and  825),  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  vSarum  rite,  as  in  the 
York  and  Hereford,  the  Sundays  outside 
Advent  and  Lent  were  post  Trinitatem 
instead  of  post  Pentecosten.  This  pre- 
Reformation  style  is  still  in  use  among 
Anglicans,  and,  as  one  of  the  Tablet's 
correspondents  remarks,  is  "the  most 
valuable  bit  of  '  continuity '  ...  in  their 
possession." 

We  now  turn  to  a  Breviarium  belonging 
to  the  Weston  Library.  It  is  the  "Pars 
Hiemalis"  only.  This,  too,  is  from  a  Paris 
printing-press,  and'  is  dated  1530,  ad 
usum  Sarum.  The  little  volume  (4x3)  is 
in  good  condition,  though  showing  signs 
of  considerable  use.     Here  we  mav  note 


in  passing  that,  together  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  adding  during  Lent  one  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms  to  each  of  the 
Hours,  the  observants  of  this  rite  recited 
on  every  ferial,  in  the  same  season,  the 
Litany  of  the  Saints.  This  litany,  how- 
ever, was  varied  for  each  day,  the  varia- 
tion occurring  when  the  martyr  saints 
are  supplicated  as  far  as  the  Propitius 
esto.  Hence  each  day  different  martyrs, 
confessors,  monks  and  virgins  were 
invoked.  By  this  means  many  British 
saints  were  included;  thus  we  have  such 
well-known  names  as  St.  Swithun,  St. 
Birinus,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Cuthbert,  St. 
Dunstan,  St.  Etheldreda,  St.  Columba, 
besides  many  others. 

Our  next  work  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  entitled,  "Incipiunt  Opera  super  Con- 
stitutiones  Provinciales  et  Othonis."  Dedi- 
cated to  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  printed  in 
1526,  and  came  from  the  famous  press 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  succeeded  in 
1 49 1  to  the  printing  apparatus  of  Caxton, 
our  first  English  printer.  The  work  con- 
tains principal  extracts  from  some  of  the 
most  important  provincial  synods  held  in 
England  before  the  Reformation.  The 
first  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are 
compiled  from  these  extracts,  while  under 
each  extract  occur  the  names  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  who  presided 
at  the  particular  synods  drawn  upon. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  divided 
between  the  "  Constitutiones "  of  Otho 
(filling  18  pages)  and  those  of  Ottoboni 
(28  pages).  Both  of  these  ecclesiastics, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  among  the 
various  Papal  Legates  sent  to  England 
during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1207- 
1272),  when  numerous  legatine  synods  and 
conventions  were  held.  In  1237,  Cardinal 
Otho  came  at  the  special  request  of  the 
young  King  to  aid  him  against  his  tur- 
bulent barons;  and,  as  the  "Constitu- 
tiones" tell  us,  ad  roborandum  et  r^for- 
mandum  statum  ecclesiasticum;  for  this 
latter  purpose  he  held'  his  council  at  St. 
Paul's,  London.  Some  thirty  years  later, 
the  barons,   in  their  turn,   petitioned  the 
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Holy  See  for  a  legate  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  reforming  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.  Cardinal  Guido  was  sent;  but, 
being  elected  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  as 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  he  was  succeeded  in 
England  as  legate  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
who  landed  in  1267.  Besides  striving  to 
conciliate  the  various  conflicting  interests 
in  matters  of  State,  he  devoted  ver)'- 
special  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Church;  this  is  very  clearly  indicated  b}^ 
the  "Constitutiones"  before  us.  It  was  at 
vSt.  Paul's  in  I.ondon  that  he,  too,  presided 
at  a  national  synod  to  reform  abuses  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Of  this  synod  the  Protestant  ^Bishop, 
Jeremy  Collier,  could  write  as  late  as 
1708:  "The  Canons  of  this  Council  were 
of  great  authority,  and  looked  on  as  a 
rule  of  discipline  to  the  English  Church. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the 
Reformation,  there  are  several  of  them 
still  in  force  and  make  part  of  our  Canon 
Law."    (Eccles.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  474.) 

To  conclude  our  pre-Reformation  sur- 
vey, we  will  just  glance  at  our  next 
volume.  Its  title  is,  "Legenda  Sanctorum 
quae  alio  Nomine  Lombartica  Vocitatur 
Historia."  The  work  is  a  collection  of 
Lives  of  the  principal  saints,  and  was 
originally  compiled  by  James  de  Voragine, 
called  Lombardus,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in 
1298.  His  "Legenda"  was  very  popular 
in  its  day,  being  translated  into  many 
languages.  On  the  invention  of  printing, 
it  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
Caxton  publishing  one  in  English  in  1483. 
The  edition  before  us  came  from  a  Nurem- 
berg press  in  1492,  and  is  the  oldest  work 
in  the  Weston  Library. 
II. 

The  ghastly  work  called  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  only  too  successfully 
launched  in  the  fateful  March  of  1534, 
when  Henry  VIII.  finally  repudiated  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and 
claimed    for    himself    headship    over    the 


English  Church  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Many  were  the  means  used  to 
impress  upon  the  nation  the  claims  of 
this  new  spiritual  authority  usurped  by  a 
licentious  prince.  Plunder,  starvation,  and 
butchery  were  some  of  the  devices 
employed  to  drag  an  unwilling  people 
imder  the  yoke  of  Royal  Supremacy. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  so-called  Reformation, 
it  was  meant  to  be  thorough,  even  down 
to  minute  details.  For  evidence  of  this, 
we  have  but  to  examine  more  closely 
the  volumes  we  have  already  discussed. 
But  first  let  us  recall  a  meaner  device  by 
which  Henry  sought  to  impress  upon  his 
subjects  the  "sacredness"  of  their  new 
spiritual  ruler. 

In  the  year  1538,  when  the  plunder, 
starvation,  and  butchery  arguments  of 
the  royal  theologian,  were  being  employed 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  "persuasive" 
powers,  a  peremptory  order  was  issued 
from  the  royal  council  board  concerning 
the  popular  devotion  paid  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  By  this  command  it  was 
enjoined  that  henceforth  "his  images  and 
pictures  through  the  whole  realm  shall 
be  put  down  and  avoided  out  of  all 
churches,  chapels  and  other  places;  and 
that  from  henceforth  the  days  used  to  ba 
festival  in  his  name  shall  not  be  observed ; 
nor  the  service  office,  antiphons,  collects 
and  prayers  in  his  name  read,  but  rased 
and  put  out  of  all  the  books  .  .  .  upon  pain 
of  his  Majesty's  indignation,  and  impris- 
onment at  his  Grace's  pleasure." 

And  again,  later,  in  J543,  we  find  that 
Cranmer  in  convocation  put  forward  a 
further  liturgical  reform,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  royal  will  that  "all  Mass  books, 
antiphoners,  portasses  in  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  newly  examined,  re- 
formed and  castigated  from  all  manner  of 
mention  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  name." 

Turning  now  to  our  Missal,  we  observe 
how  the  order  was  carried  into  execution. 
In  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  we  find  the 
revered  custom  of  praying  for  the  Pope 
repressed  by  the  presence  of  ink  scratch- 
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ings  over  the  Fatmilo  tuo  Papa  Nostra, 
N.;  though  after  these  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  the  obUterating  ink 
is  fading  and  the  words  beneath  are 
clearly  decipherable. '  But  he  must  have 
been  a  very  indifferent  v/orkman  who 
undertook  this  doubtless  uncongenial 
task;  for  the  Mass  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  the  prayer  for  the  Pope,  among 
the  Orationes  Conwutnes,  and  the  desig- 
nation Papa  after  saintly  Pontiffs  in  the 
calendar  and  in  the  body  of  the  Missal, 
still  remain  uncorrected.  The  Breviary, 
however,  tells  a  different  tale.  Here  the 
work  is  far  more  thorough.  The  whole 
Office  of  St.  Thomas  is  crossed  with  ink 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  pages,  and  all 
references  to  his  commemoration  in  the 
octave  are  inked  over  both  in  the  cal- 
endar and  throughout.  Again,  every 
Papa  is  dealt  with  in  similar  fashion, 
though  the  actual  names  of  Marcellus, 
Cletus,  Ivinus,  Gregory,  were  allowed  to 
remain.  The  fanaticism  even  extends  to 
the  homilies  on  the  Scripture  that  occur 
in  Matins.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  lesson 
for  Septuagesima  Sunday,  Homilia  Beati 
Gregorii  still  remains;  while  the  PapcB, 
printed  after  Gregorii,  is  sedulously  inked 
out.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  curious 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  punctilious 
individual  who  undertook  the  disfigure- 
ment of  this  Breviary.  This  we  shall 
refer  to  later. 

Henry's  Vicar-General,  Thomas  Crom- 
well, had  as  one  of  his  agents  a  certain 
Ralph  Lane.  This  man  was  sent  to 
conduct  a  thorough  search  among  "the 
books  of  one  Sir  Thomas  Cantwell,  parson 
of  Hardwick."  It  resulted  in  his  being 
able  to  forward  to  his  master  five 
volumes;  of  these  he  reports  the  dis- 
covery of  "one  book  of  the  life  of  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  and  of  a  missal  wherein 
is  the  word  Papa  throughoutly  uncor- 
rected." For  the  same  offence  informa- 
tion was  lodged  against  Dr.  Lussh,  the 
Vicar  of  Aylesbury;  and  against  the 
curate  of  Wrington,  in  Somerset.  Another 
inforin^r    reports    that,    "a    chaplain    of 


my  Lady  Waldegrave  .  .  .  hath  in  his 
Mass  book  daily  this  Thomas  Becket's 
name  with  all  his  pestiferous  collects." 
The  Canterbury  monks  also  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  in  that  they  continued 
to  invoke  the  divine  favor  upon  the 
domnum  apostolicum  in  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints.  As  already  hinted  at,  we  have 
a  like  failure  in  our  Breviary;  for  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  pen-and-ink  attacks,  the 
domnum  apostolicum  has  escaped  erasure. 

The  "Legenda  Sanctorum,"  mentioned 
above  as  our  oldest  volume,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  In  it  there  are 
the  same  oblitet-ations  of  the  word  Papa 
after  the  names  of  canonized  Popes;  while 
the  short  account  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury is  fiercely  slashed  across  with 
ink  a  hundred  times  over.  The  work 
indeed  is  very  "throughoutly  corrected." 

"The  Provincial  Constitutiones,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  escaped  unscathed, 
though  it  was  printed  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  only  eight  years  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
Before  proceeding  to  more  painful  events, 
it  will  be  worth  while  recording  an  anec- 
dote told  in  connection  with  Henry's 
insensate  fury  against  St.  Thomas.  The 
story  was  current  in  the  time  of  the 
famous  English  Catholic  apologist.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Sanders,  the  first  edition  of 
whose  work,  "  De  Schismate  Anglicano," 
published  after  his  death  by  Edward 
Rishton,  priest,  in  1585,  is  among  the 
Weston  books. 

In  his  account  of  the  Reformation,  Dr. 
Sanders  relates  how  the  •  parishioners  of 
a  certain  t6wn  in  Ireland  were  much 
perturbed  when  they  learned  that  the 
patron  of  their  church  had  been  removed 
from  the  number  of  the  saints.  Hence 
they  determined  to  put  their  case  to  their 
bishop.  Accordingly  he  was  asked  what 
patron  saint  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to 
adopt.  The  answer  came  back  that  they 
might  substitute  St.  Peter  or  vSt.  Paul; 
or,  in  fact,  any  saint  other  than  St. 
Thomas,  since  he  had  been  evicted. 
Evidently  a  parish  council  was  called  to 
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consider  his  Lordship's  reply  and  a  new 
patron  saint  was  about  to  be  chosen, 
when  a  certain  parishioner  asked:  "But 
what  if  the  King  should  also  order  this 
one  out  of  heaven!"  The  statement  was 
clearly  worth  consideration.  Finally, 
another  member  of  the  council  rose  and 
made  the  following  proposition:  "Let 
us  dedicate  our  church  to  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity;  for  if  there  is  any  in  heaven 
that  will  be  able  to  hold  His  own,  it  will 
surely  be  the  Most  Holy  Trinity."  The 
amendment  was  carried  nem.  con.  "  Atque 
ita  quidem  fecerunt,"  writes  Sanders. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  pathetic 
narrative,  brimming  over  with  the  peni- 
tential sadness  of  one  around  whose  brows 
the  aureole  of  martyrdom  had  almost 
shone;  whose  hand  had  all  but  grasped 
the  palm  of  deathless  triumph.  Among 
its  pages  we  hear  again  the  sighs  of  bitter 
self-reproach;  the  deep,  fitful  yearnings 
after  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  the 
pitiful  groanings  of  a  lacerated  conscience; 
yet  like  the  ever-recurring  sobbings  of  a 
persistent  streamlet,  there  runs  throughout 
the  narrative  the  meek  repentance  of  the 
home-coming  prodigal.  Such  is  Maurice 
Chauncy's  "History"  which  lies  before 
us.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is,  "Historia 
Aliquot  Nostri  Saeculi  Martyrum";  and 
it  is  dated  from  Mayence,  1550.  In  it 
we  have  a  brief  description  of  the  cruel 
sufferings  of  some  of  our  heroic  English 
martyrs;  in  point  of  fact,  this  narration 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  whence  we 
draw  our  knowledge  of  the  savage  be- 
ginnings of  the  so-called  Reformation  in 
England. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  account  of* 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Blessed 
Thomas  More,  but  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  trials  of  the  Carthusians  of  the 
London  Charterhouse.  It  was  among  this 
community  that  Chauncy  had  taken  his 
vows,  and  it  was  this  community  also 
that,  for  its  religious  observance  and  the 
public  esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  became 
the  object  of  Henry's  first  and- fiercest 
assaults. 


The  cruel  sufferings  and  glorious  triumph 
of  these  first  victims  of  the  Reformation 
is  familiar  enough.  Maurice  Chauncy  and 
his  surviving  confreres,  still  continued,  as 
far  as  they  might,  their  religious  life; 
but  always  virtual  prisoners,  always 
harassed  by  the  presence  of  royal  agents, 
always  with  the  threat  over  them  of  a 
fate  similar  to  that  of  their  martyred 
brethren.  Every  kind  of  pressure,  short 
of  actual  physical  torture,  was  brought 
to  bear  to  induce  them  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Royal  Supremacy.  Chauncy  himself 
for  this  purpose,  was  segregated  with 
others  for  a  year  at  Beauvale,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  then  at  Sion  Abbey,  sub- 
sequently returning  to  the  Charterhouse. 

But  the  "persuasive"  powers  of  the 
persecutors  had  not  been  exercised  in 
vain:  the  constancy  of  all  had  been 
broken;  and  when  Chauncy  arrived  again 
at  his  monastic  home,  he  and  his  brethren 
assembled  as  "King's  men":  after  two 
years'  harsh  treatment  and  almost  daily 
threats,  all  had  been  induced  to  sign  the 
Oath.  Chauncy,  in  his  "  History,"  expresses 
the  supreme  agony  of  that  defection.  He 
narrates  how  they  took  the  Oath,  com- 
mitting themselves  in  their  extreme  peril 
to  the  Divine  Mercy,  yet  not  without 
terrible  remorse  of  conscience.  He  de- 
scribes, how,  with  abundance  of  tears, 
they  all  declared  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord:  "Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  how 
false  and  criminal  it  is  that  they  extort 
from  us!  Thou,  too,  knowest  'what 
provisos,  what  restrictions,  what  inter- 
pretations we  alleged,  and  how  they  were 
conceded.  Thou  seest,  moreover,  the 
dangers  of  the  times,  and  how  they 
threatened  the  destruction  of  our  house, 
did  we  not  consent."  But  he  adds:  "Evil 
may  not  be  done  that  good  may  come." 
Continuing  his  sad  narrative  Chauncy 
implores  the  Divine  Mercy  upon  them, 
affirming  that  when  they  placed  their 
hands  upon  the  sacred  Gospel  and  touched 
it  with  their  lips,  they  did  so,  not  as 
signs  of  submission  to  the  royal  will,  not 
as    invoking    God's    testimony    to    their 
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false  profession,  but  only-  to  give  honor 
to  the  inspired  word.  This  is  the  excuse — 
frivola  excusatio  Chauncy  calls  it — given 
for  himself  and  his  wavering  brethren; 
but  again  he  adds:  "In  this  we  were 
not  justified." 

Elsewhere  Chauncy  expresses  his  own 
pitiful  remorse  thus:  "Judas  the  traitor 
had  been  numbered  among  the  Twelve 
Apostles;  he  heard  and  saw  and  acted 
even  as  the  others,  but  he  was  repro- 
bate. ...  I,  too,  went  out  from  them  but 
I  was  not  of  them.  For  if  I  had  been  of 
them,  I  would  have  indeed  remained 
with  them  to  drink  of  the  chalice  which 
they  also  drank.  I  am  a  Saul  among  the 
Prophets ;  I  am  a  «son  of  Ephraim  turning 
away  in  the  day  of  battle;  I  went  back 
failing  to  guard  the  things  that  were 
placed  with  me.  Such  was  their  sanctity, 
that  I  am  not  w^orthy  to  be  named  or  to 
be  held  as  one  of  them." 

This  pitiful  apostasy,  however,  did  not 
save  their  house,  as  the  monks  had  vainly 
hoped;  for  its  remaining  members  were 
soon  turned  adrift;  and  the  place,  after 
suffering  the  worst  indignities  —  "reformx- 
ing"  gamblers  tossing  their  dice  upon  the 
very  altar-stone — was  eventually  converted 
into  a  storehouse  for  Henry's  military 
apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  Chauncy 
wrote  his  "Historia"  in  1539,  though  it 
was  not  printed  till  1550.  This  Mayence 
edition  in  the  Weston  I^ibrary  is  therefore 
the  first.  There  were  many  subsequent 
editions.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
some  of  the  scattered  monks  of  the  old 
Charterhouse  were  brought  together  again 
in  their  house  at  Shene  in  Surrey;  and 
Chauncy,  in  1556,  became  their  prior. 
But  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  community 
was  again  dispersed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
finally  settled  abroad,  Maurice  Chauncy 
dying  at  Bruges  in  1581. 

We  may  now  examine  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Northampton  diocese,  a  veri- 
table relic  preserved  to  us  from  the  evil 
days  of  Queen  EHzabeth.  In.  1587  there 
landed  in  England  a  young  priest,  by 
name   Christopher  Buxton.    He  was  well 


aware  of  the  terrible  dangers  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  in  returning  to  his  native 
land,  but  he  was  aflame,  too,  with  that 
noble  ambition  in  those  days  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  men  of  Douai  and  Rheims, 
Lisbon  and  Rome  and  Valladolid  —  the 
determination  to  do  and  dare  all  for 
Christ  and  Holy  Church.  Hence  he  came 
joyous,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and 
limb  on  behalf  of  the  faith  he  had 
resolved  to  teach.  Neither  was  his,  in 
all  probability,  a  recently  acquired  ambi- 
tion; for  in  his  boyhood  at  Tideswell, 
among  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  he  had 
been  taught  by  another  venerable  English 
martyr,  Nicholas  GarHck.  As  a  youth  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Rheims,  subse- 
quently completing  them  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1586. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
apprehended  almost  immediately  and  soon 
entered  upon  his  passion  in  the  Marshalsea 
prison.  It  will  be  conceded  that  on  his 
apprehension  he  would  have  been  well 
searched,  and  all  books  and  articles  likely 
to  prove  his  sacred  character  taken  from 
him.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  manuscript  we  have  before  us  was 
compiled  secretly  and  laboriously,  amidst 
the  terrors  and  suspense  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  was 
written  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the 
greater  horrors  that  were  before  him. 
Perhaps  to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of 
his  suspense?  Perhaps,  hopeful  of  an 
acquittal,  he  thought  to  provide  himself 
for  the  work  of  his  ministry.  Whatever  his 
motive  may  have  been,  this  labor  of  his 
hands  is  only  half  accomplished.  The 
expressed  anxiety  of  his  persecutors  for 
the  apostasy  of  the  young  priest  would 
lead  one,  not  rashly,  to  surmise  that 
possibly  the  common  device  of  torture  on 
the  rack  may  have  been  employed  upon 
him,  thus  making  the  completion  of  the 
work  impossible;  or,  perhaps,  an  un- 
expected summons  to  execution  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  labor.  On  the  eve 
of  his  final  agony,  however,  our  martyr-- 
contrived  to  send  his  little  volume  to  a 
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fellow-priest;  hence  at  the  head  of  the 
first  page  we  have  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin:  "This  manual  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Buxton,  English 
priest,  by  his  own  hand,  and  sent  to  his 
friend,  R.  C.  priest,  as  a  last  pledge  of 
friendship  toward  him  in  this  world,  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  1588,  on  the  day 
before  he  was  led  forth  from  the  common 
prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  near  London,  to 
suffer  martyrdom  in  Kent." 

It  was  on  October  i,  1588,  that  this 
hero  won  his  crown.  F'rom  his  South wark 
prison  he  was  taken  as  far  as  Canterbury. 
There  he  met  on  the  scene  of  their  mutual 
triumph  two  other  heroic  martyrs,  both 
of  Rheims  also,  the  Venerable  Robert 
Wilcox  and  the  Venerable  Edward  Cam- 
pion. Together  the  three  stood  gazing  on 
the  instruments  of  their  coming  conflict — 
the  gallows,  the  knife,  and  the  caldron. 
Of  set  purpose  Christopher  Buxton  was 
detained  to  the  last.  By  this  means  it 
was  hoped  that  his  buoyant  youth  would 
rebel  against  the  horrors  of  such  a  death, 
and  that  his  apostasy  would  crown  their 
bloody  work.  Thus  was  he  held  to  the 
spot.  He  witnessed  the  hanging  of  his 
companions ;  he  saw  them  cut  down  while 
life  was  still  strong  within  them;  he 
beheld  their  bodies  ripped  open  and  the 
entrails  drawn;  he  followed  with  reverent 
gaze  each  severed  limb  as  it  was  cast  into 
the  caldron.    Then  his  own  turn  came. 

But  he  was  given  one  last  chance:  his 
life  was  promised  him  if  he  would  there 
and  then  accept  the  Protestant  reUgion. 
In  spite  of  the  scenes  of  butchery  that 
had  passed  before  his  eyes,  in  spite  of 
the  sweet  persuasiveness  of  his  youth,  in 
spite  of  the  torture  and  death  that  was 
his  only  alternative,  grace  triumphed  a 
third  time  on  that  October  day.  With 
divinely  infused  courage,  the  martyr  de- 
clared that  'he  would  not  purchase  cor- 
ruptible life  at  such  a  rate;  and  that,  if  he 
had  a  hundred  lives,  he  would  willingly 
lay  them  all  down  in  defence  of  his  faith,' 
Thus  did  the  youthful  hero  enter  into 
the   glorious   CQOipany    of    the    Christian 


martyrs  to  enjoy  forever  his  reward  ex- 
ceeding great. 

"The  Manual  of  the  Venerable  Chris- 
topher Buxton,"  the  treasured  memorial 
of  our  happy  martyr,  now  lies  before  us. 
It  is  really  an  Ordo  A.dministrandi.  Beau- 
tifully copied  in  the  martyr's  handwriting, 
each  rubric  is  inscribed  in  the  traditional 
crimson  characters,  while  the  text  of  each 
function  is  written  in  black;  every  page 
has  a  neatly-ruled  border  of  red  ink, 
leaving  a  wide  blank  margin  on  every 
side.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  6x4,  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
the  first  hundred  being  written  by  the 
Venerable  Christopher  Buxton.  From 
this  point  the  work  is  continued  through 
the  remaining  forty  pages  by  another 
hand.  In  the  Order  of  Baptism  there  is 
a  curious  direction  for  god-parents,  with 
which  we  may  conclude  our  account  of 
"The  Manual."  The  admonition  runs 
as  follows: 

"Godfathers  and  godmothers  and  al 
that  be  present,  saye  in  the  worship  of 
God,  our  Blessed  Ladye  and  of  ye  XII 
Apostles,  a  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria  and 
Credo  in  Deum,  that  wee  may  so  min- 
ister this  Blessed  vSacrament  that  it  may 
be  to  the  honor  of  God,  confusion  of  our 
ghostly  eneniie  and  salvation  of  the  soule 
of  this  childe.  Godfathers  and  god- 
mothers of  this  childe,  we  tharae  (warn) 
you  that  you  tharae  the  father  and 
mother  to  keep  yt  from  fyre  and  water 
and  other  perils  whatsoever  to  the  age 
of  7  3''eeres,  and  that  you  lerne  yt  or  se 
yt  be  lerned  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria, 
Credo  in  Deum,  and  that  j^ou  wash 
your  handes  ere  yee  depart  hence." 

Our  next  volume  for  examination, 
which  must  also  be  our  last,  again  revives 
the  memory  of  long  and  bitter  persecu- 
tion. It  is  by  Thomas  Watson,  the  last 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  title 
of  the  work  is  "Holsome  and  Catliolyke 
Doctryne  Concerninge  the  Seven  Sacra- 
mentes  of  Chryste's  Church."  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  piiblicatiop  niay  be 
l^riefly  told, 
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When  Mary  ascended  the  throne  as 
Queen  of  England  in  1553,  the  sorrows  of 
her  oppressed  Catholic  subjects  were 
naturally  turned  to  the  greatest  jubila- 
tion. Soon  after  her  triumphant  entry 
into  her  capital,  it  was  Dr.  Watson,  then 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  chosen  to  preach  before 
her.  One  of  the  most  impressive  events 
of  her  reign  was  the  landing  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  as  Papal  Legate,  and  his  solemn 
reception  in  London,  when  he  came  to 
absolve  the  nation  from  the  consequences 
of  its  past  apostasy. 

But  something  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance was  necessary,  if  the  ancient  Faith 
was  to  flourish  again.  Many  years  had 
passed  since  Henry's  rejection  of  the 
Pope's  authority.  Meanwhile  every  kind 
of  heresy  had  been  taught  by  the  various 
Protestant  sects  that  swarmed  up  and 
down  the  country;  so  that,  after  twenty 
years  of  schism  and  heresy,  the  old  Faith 
had  become  obscured,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  religious 
confusion.  It  was  obvious  that  very  clear 
and  systematic  instruction  was  of  the 
greatest  necessity.  To  supply  a  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  under  which  the  Church 
in  England  was  laboring.  Cardinal  Pole 
summoned  a  National  Synod,  which  met 
on  January  21,  1555.  Again  it  was  Dr. 
Watson,  now  Dean  of  Durham,  who  was 
selected  to  preach  before  the  Cardinal 
Legate  and  the  assembled  ecclesiastics. 

Among  the  measures  contemplated  by 
the  Legatine  Council  was  the  publication 
of  a  whole  course  of  simple  religious  in- 
struction. This  course  was  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  a  series  of  homilies, 
and  was  intended  not  merely  for  the  use 
of  the  laity,  but  also  to  furnish  assistance 
to  rectors  and  vicars  in  the  composition 
of  their  sermons  and  for  public  reading 
in  the  churches.  The  National  Council 
was  prorogued  in  1556,  never  to  re- 
assemble; but  these  matters  were  taken 
in  hand  again  by  Convocation,  which 
met  in  1558.  It  was  the^i  decided  that 
io^X  I^Qoks  of  sermons  sjiould  b(j  printed, 


dealing  with  the  salient  points  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  first  book  was  to  be  mainly 
an  exposition  of  the  Church's  teaching 
on  the  Seven  vSacraments.  As  one  of  those 
best  qualified  to  supply  this  need,  Dr. 
Watson  was  chosen,  and  the  work  that 
now  lies  before  us  is  the  expression  of 
his  own  personal  zeal  in  this  matter.  The 
printer's  notice  tells  us  that  it  was 
"imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Caly, 
within  the  precint  of  Christe's  Hospitall. 
The  X  of  February,  1558."  Its  author 
had  already  been  a  bishop  six  months 
when  his  work  was  published,  having 
been  consecrated  in  August,  1557,  to  fill 
the  vacant  See  of  Lincoln. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  Bishop  Watson's 
career  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  He 
was  probably  born  in  15 13,  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham.  As  a  youth  of  twenty,  he 
took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  Roger 
Ascham  afterward  wrote,  he  was  "one  of 
the  best  scholars  that  ever  St.  John's 
College  bred."  It  was  during  Watson's 
undergraduate  days  that  Henry  VIII. 
launched  his  first  attack  upon  the  Church. 
Then  came  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
Blessed  John  Fisher,  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  John's,  filling  fellows  and  students 
with  horror  and  fear.  Some  of  the 
students,  however,  were  already  tainted 
with  the  "new  learning,"  and  the  rest 
were  so  terrified  at  the  recent  happenings, 
that  when  the  Oath  of  Royal  Supremacy 
was  tendered  for  subscription,  there  was 
none  found  to  refuse;  young  Watson,  of 
course,  was  among  the  number  of 
subscribers. 

In  this  state  of  schism,  then,  he  prob- 
ably remained  for  some  twenty  years; 
though  as  we  shall  see  later,  he  suffered 
much  in  expiation  of  this  weakness  and 
error  of  his  youth.  His  ordination  fol- 
lowed in  due  course,  and  for  several  years 
he  was  dean  of  his  college,  till  he  was 
chosen  by  Bishop  Gardiner  as  his  domestic 
chaplain,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
rectory  of  Wyke  Regis  in  Dorset.  In 
\inion    with    Gardinerj^Watsou    \Qo^    an 
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active  part  against  the  extreme  reformers, 
and  gained  thereby  a  reputation  for  his 
attachment  to  the  old  Faith.  On  Henry's 
death  Watson  suffered  for  this  attachment 
by  being  lodged  with  Gardiner  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  always  an  uncompromising 
upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence. 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  Watson 
was  about  forty  years  old.  Experience  had 
taught  him  what  the  Oath  of  Royal 
vSupremacy  really  meant;  his  return  to 
Catholic  unity  was  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted; and  of  this  he  was  soon  to  give 
abundant  evidence.  We  have  already  ob- 
served the  distinguished  position  held  by 
him  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church  in  Mary's 
reign;  it  now  remains  to  describe  his  fate 
in  that  of  her  successor.  When  Elizabeth 
succeeded  in  1558,  Watson  was  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  deposed 
bishops  of  the  old  hierarchy,  refused  to 
be  involved  again  in  the  schism  of  his 
earlier  years.  For  this  he  was  promptly 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

Now  commenced  that  long  series  of 
imprisonments  from  which  death  alone 
was  to  release  him  some  twenty-five  years 
later.  With  but  a  few  months'  interval 
in  the  liouse  of  his  brother,  John  Watson, 
an  attorney,  he  remained  in  the  Tower 
from  1559  till  1562.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  malarial  fever  when  he 
entered,  so  that  his  death  was  reported 
abroad.  He  was  then  quartered  suc- 
cessively upon  two  Protestant  bishops: 
Grindal,  of  London,  and  Coxe,  of  Ely, — 
with  very  strict  orders  as  to  his  confine- 
ment, diet  and  company.  This  lasted  till 
1565,  when  he  was  remitted  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  ostensibly  till  1570. 
From  that  date  he  was  probably  in  the 
Marshalsea  prison  till  1574.  He  was  con- 
tinually subject  to  serious  attacks  of  illness 
coupled  with  acute  sciatica  and  failing 
eyesight.  From  the  Marshalsea  he  passed 
once  more  to  his  brother's  house;  but 
again  under  the  severest  restrictions,  This 
lasted  until  1577.  Thence  be  was  subject^ci 


to    the    more    stringent    custody    of    two 
other  Protestant  bishops. 

In  the  autumn  of  1580  we  find  him 
carried  to  his  last  place  of  detention,  the 
dungeons  of  Wisbeach  Castle,  where  he 
died  "a  close  prisoner"  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1584.  He  was  now  a  broken 
old  man  of  seventy-one  years,  and  almost 
totally  blind,  after  sufi'efing  a  persecution 
of  twenty-five  years.  Yet  he  had  remained 
throughout  a  source  of  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  cause  of  the  old 
Faith.  Walsingham,  one  of  Elizabeth's 
secretaries  of  State,  had  said  of  him  in 
1577  that  he  was  one  of  "the  leaders 
and  pillars  of  the  consciences  of  great 
numbers."  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
regarded  as  their  chief  superior  by  the 
English  Catholic  clergy.  This  would  be 
natural,  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England. 

We  may  conclude  with  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Bishop  Watson  which  is  of 
present-day  interest.  It  was  while  he  was 
Dean  of  Durham  that  the  episcopal  ring, 
found  on  the  finger  of  St.  Cuthbert  when 
his  tomb  was  rifled  during  the  "Refor- 
mation," came  into  his  possession.  After 
the  brief  respite  of  Mary's  reign,  and  when 
the  storm  of  persecution  burst  out  afresh 
on  Elizabeth's  accession,  St.  Cuthbert's 
ring  was  passed  on,  through  the  hands 
of  Lord  Montague,  to  Dr.  Richard  Smith, 
the  first  Vicar- Apostolic  of  England.  On 
his  retirement  from  his  pastoral  charge, 
he  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  founded  a 
community  of  nuns.  To  these  the  ring 
was  left  by  will,  and  by  them  was  pre- 
served till  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  Paris,  the  Cardinal 
very  earnestly  begged  the  ring  from  the 
community,  and  they  generously  parted 
with  it.  By  him  it  was  eventually  given 
to  Ushaw  College. 

Here  we  conclude  our  varied  story  of 
sorrow,  suffering,  and  triumph.  Would 
that  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen 
knew  the  whole  story  as  we  know  it! 
Then  the  much-lauded  Reformation  in 
England   would    hardly   hold    the   proucl 
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position  it  does  in  their  esteem.  Fortu- 
nately, that  position  has  at  last,  in  some 
measure,  been  badly  shaken,  and  the 
verdict  passed  upon  it  by  Macaulay 
eighty-five  years  ago  is  surely,  if  very 
slowly,  coming  home  to  the  masses  of  the 
English  people. 

"A  King,"  writes  the  historian,  "whose 
character  may  be  best  described  by  saying 
that  he  was  despotism  itself  personified; 
unprincipled  ministers,  a  rapacious  aris- 
tocracy, a  servile  Parliament, — such  were 
the  instruments  by  which  England  was 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The 
w^ork  which  had  been  begun  by  Henry, 
the  murderer  of  his  wdves,  w^as  continued 
by  Somerset,  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
and  completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer 
of  her  guest." 


The  Hermit  of  Altomira.* 


A  GROUP  of  children  and  two  old 
women,  gathered  before  the  door  of 
the  Santa  Anna  hermitage,  were  following 
with  visible  emotion  the  prayers  which 
the  old  pastor  of  Altomira  was  reciting. 
Then  they  accompanied  to  a  corner  of 
the  little  cemetery  the  modest  coffin  in 
which  reposed  the  remains  of  the  solitary 
who  had  lived  at  the  hermitage  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  whose  extreme 
gentleness,  as  well  as  his  poor  and  silent 
life,  had  first  surprised  and  then  edified 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the 
grave  was  closed,  and  the  children  had 
dispersed,  the  old  women  began  weaving, 
on  the  score  of  the  mysterious  deceased,  a 
legend  the  tragic  incongruity  of  which  was 
far  less  striking  than  the  pathetic  reality. 

Rodrigo  de  las  Heras  was  born  near 
San  Fernando,  in  Andalusia,  in  a  great 
palace,  now  in  ruins  and  ownerless,  of  a 
wealthy  and  illustrious  family,  whose 
founder  was  one  of  Pizarro's  companions. 
lycft  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
had  accompanied  to  Havana  a  soldier 
uncle,  and  acquired  from  the  companion- 

*  For  The  Ave  Maria  from  the  French  of  Pierr«  §uao.- 


ship  only  inordinate  pride  and  an  exag- 
gerated spirit  of  daring. 

Returning  to  Andalusia  when  he  was 
eighteen,  Rodrigo  dreamt  of  his  approach- 
ing grandeur,  and,  giving  rein  to  his  im- 
agination, beheld  himself  a  future  inmate 
of  the  King's  court.  In  the  meantime,  he 
was  ruined.  His  estate  —  unproductive 
land  and  an  old  palace — would  scarcely 
pay  his  accumulated  debts.  There  was 
nothing  left  'of  his  family  save  some 
obscure  cousins,  who,  nevertheless,  offered 
him  their  protection.  Proud  revolt  assailed 
the  undisciplined  soul  of  the  youth.  There 
were  glib  Socialistic  orators  declaiming 
at  Jerez.  He  listened  to  them,  blended 
his  rancor  with  theirs;  and,  instead  of 
trying  to  rebuild  his  fortune — a  task  as 
noble  as  it  would  have  been  easy, — he 
resolved  to  remake  the  social  world  by 
destroying  it. 

His  courage,  his  fluency,  and  the  charm 
which  he  exercised,  made  him  a  precious 
recruit  to  the  Socialists,  and  they  utilized 
him.  Credit,  at  first  moderate  and  then 
unlimited,  was  offered  him.  At  twenty- 
five  Rodrigo  was,  or  thought  he  was, 
a  leader.  Although  his  open  character 
detested  duplicity,  and  his  horror  of 
constraint  made  all  regular  work  odious 
to  him,  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  law 
at  the  university  of  Madrid,  and,  being  a 
clever  writer  as  well  as  a  brilliant  speaker, 
he   won   a   competitive   chair   of   political 

economy    in    the    university    of    V . 

Yet  another  step,  and  he  would  enter 
the  Cortes,  where  he  would  lead  a  glorious 
assault  against  his  country's  past. 

Whether  from  the  lassitude  that  comes 
to  the  successful  m.an,  or  from  a  subcon- 
scious scruple  of  the  hidalgo,  son  of  a 
faithful  race,  he  hesitated  about  taking 
this  last  step.  To  overcome  his  repug- 
nance, the  Socialists  arranged  for  hirn 
in  popular  assemblies  triumphs  which 
fascinated  him  and  of  which  he  became 
so  sure  that  he  no  longer  prepared  himself 
to  win  them. 

One  evening  he  lectured  on  "Faith, 
the  Cause  of  tUe  Country 's  Pec^^dence^^' 
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and,  to  the  scarcely  concealed  astonish- 
ment of  his  audience,  he  spoke  so  feebly 
and  flatly  on  the  subject  that  very  slight 
applause  followed  his  peroration.  This 
was  exasperating  enough,  but  worse  came 
after  it.  From  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
a  man  got  up,  made  his  way  to  the  stage, 
and,  in  a  voice  as  firm  as  it  was  ringing, 
began  by  refuting  Rodrigo's  arguments, 
and  then  eloquently  recalled  the  glories 
which  that  young  gentleman's  ancestors 
owed  to  the  faith  which  their  son  defamed. 

A  storm  of  hisses  greeted  this  unwel- 
come champion  of  Catholicity,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  incipient  riot  Rodrigo 
escaped  by  a  secret  door,  his  exit  being 
attended  by  jeers.  He  was  just  reaching 
the  street  when,  turning  around,  he 
beheld  a  man  who  had  been  let  out  by 
the  same  door.  Recognition  followed  an 
exchange  of  glances.  Half -crazed  with 
sharrie,  almost  unconscious  of  his  act, 
Rodrigo  drew  his  stiletto  and  stabbed 
his  late  contradictor  in  the  heart. 

When  he  recovered  from  the  nervous 
prostration  consequent  upon  the  events 
of  that  evening,  Rodrigo  was  advised  to 
take  a  necessary  holiday.  The  papers 
reported  that  a  hundred  knives  had  been 
drawn  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  and 
that  one  of  them,  thrown  by  an  unknown 
hand,  had  been  more  fatal  than  the 
others.  Nobody  ever  suspected  the  author 
of  the  tragedy,  and  the  murderer  himself, 
as  time  went  on,  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  memory  of  his  act  was  really  distinct 
from  the  delirium  which  followed  it. 

Cured  of  his  fondness  for  political 
lectures,  and  excusing  himself  from  par- 
ticipating therein  on  the  plea  that  they 
unduly  excited  him,  Don  Rodrigo  de  las 
Heras  became  absorbed  in  his  studies, 
and  his  work  as  professor,  publicist,  and 
lawyer.  His  course  was  a  wise  one:  his 
celebrity  augmented  rapidly,  as  did  his 
fortune.  Moreover,  experience  somewhat 
tempered  his  oldtime  ardor,  and  the 
society  which  smiled  on  him  no  longer 
appeared  so  vicious.  Of  an  obliging  dis- 
position, he  never  refused  the  aid  of  his 


word  and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate, nor  that  of  his  advice  to  his 
brother  lawyers.  Accordingly  he  received 
quite  graciously  one  day  a  humble  and 
modest  provincial  barrister,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  a  case  decidedly  involved 
and  entangled. 

There  was  question  of  a  widow.  Dona 
Carmen,  who,  too  overcome  by  misfortune 
to  oversee  her  affairs,  had  allowed  her 
title  to  her  only  property  affording  an 
income  to  be  lost  or  become  proscribed, 
and  who  stood  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  all  her  rights.  Her  lawyer  had  not 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  an  inves- 
tigation concerning  the  lost  titles,  and 
had  been  about  to  throw  up  her  case, 
when  he  thought  of  Rodrigo  and  came  to 
Madrid  to  consult  him.  On  first  looking 
over  the  brief,  Rodrigo  himself  thought 
the  case  a  hopeless  one;  but  later  on, 
stimulated  by  its  difficulties,  he  deter- 
mined to  win  it.  For  a  full  month  he 
worked  at  nothing  else;  and  when,  finally, 
one  June  evening,  he  presented  himself  at 
Dofia  Carmen's  residence  in  Ocafia,  all 
the  titles  had  been  discovered. 

Rodrigo  found  Dona  Carmen  absent 
for  the  moment,  but  was  greeted  by  her 
daughter  Mercedes,  a  graceful  maiden  of 
eighteen,  who  had  been  playing  with  two 
younger  children.  The  mother  came  in 
presently;  she  had  been  to  the  church, 
concluding  a  third  novena  to  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows.  Its  object  was  the  future 
of  her  children,  which  only  a  miracle, 
apparently,  could  render  secure.  Rodrigo 
informed  her  that  the  miracle  had  been 
wrought;  and,  impressed  by  the  adm^irable 
attitude  of  the  lady,  gave  her  his  advice 
as  to  her  business  affairs,  receiving  in 
return  her  confidence. 

Rodrigo's  first  visit  was  followed  b> 
others,  An  old  chest,  on  being  examined , 
had  given  up  a  large  num.ber  of  valuable 
old  documents  that  vv^ell  repaid  his  exam- 
ination. Mercedes  acted  as  his  secretary, 
and  proved  both  an  intelligent  and  a 
charming  one.  She  told  him  of  their 
misfortunes,     Her  father,   major-domo  of 
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the  Marquis  of  Z ,  had  died  suddenly 

six  years  before,  and  distress  had  forth- 
with invaded  their  household.  The  mother 
had  carefully  concealed  their  poverty  from 
the  younger  children. 

The  natural  sequence  was  not  long  in 
occurring.  Rodrigo  fell  in  love  with 
Mercedes,  was  persuaded  that  she  was 
not  indifferent  to  him,  and  asked  her 
hand  of  Doiia  Carmen. 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  mother, 
"let  me  have  the  day  for  reflection.  This 
evening  you  shall  have  my  reply." 

That  evening  Rodrigo  received  a  letter 
and  a  slender  package.     The  letter  read: 

"My  dear  sir,  my  daughter  loves  you. 
She  knows  nothing  now  and  will  never 
know  anything  that  might  trouble  your 
happiness  or  hers.  Her  father  was  mur- 
dered six  years  ago  at  V ,  after  a  lecture 

during  which  he  had  contradicted  you. 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  remind  you 
of  this  incident  before  giving  you  my 
daughter.  ..." 

The  package  which  Rodrigo  opened 
with  a  trembling  hand  contained  a  long, 
sharp  stiletto.  He  took  it  up,  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  made  as  if  to 
drive  it  into  his  bosom;  but  a  mysterious 
force  restrained  him,  and,  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  recalled  and  recited  the  prayers 
of  his  childhood. 

There  was  great  surprise  felt  when  it 
was  announced  that  Don  Rodrigo  de  las 
Heras  had  abandoned  his  career  and  set 
sail  for  the  Orient.  Soon  all  trace  of  him 
was  lost.  A  year  later  a  sort  of  beggar 
disembarked  at  Malaga.  He  made  a  pil- 
grimage on  foot  to  the  shrines  of  Our 
lyady  del  Pilar  and  of  Montserrat;  and 
then,  after  depositing  with  a  notary  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  boys,  he  bought  in 
an  obscure  village  of  Upper  Mancha,  an 
abandoned  hermitage.  He  lived  there  on 
alms,  but  giving  more  than  he  received. 
As  he  spoke  but  little,  he  was  called  El 
Mudo  (the  Mute),  and  it  is  he  v/hose 
remains  repose  in  that  unmarked  grave 
in  the  cemetery  of  Altomira. 


Bishop  Curtis  and  Convert-Making. 

n"HE  upshot  of  many  hours  spent  with 
that  interesting  volume,  already  noticed 
by  us,  "The  Life  and  Characteristics  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  D.  D.," 
is  a  confirmation  of  our  original  judgment 
that  it  is  a  worthy  record  of  the  deeds 
and  words  of  that  holy  prelate.  Holy  is 
the  proper  epithet;  for  here  was  a  soul, 
as  its  delineation  nobly  shows,  whose  'eye 
was  single  and  fixed  on  God.'  From  his 
youth  his  bent  was  toward  God;  and  he 
could  say  in  later  years,  in  one  of  his 
rare  moments  of  self -revealing,  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  live  his  life  over  again; 
for  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  have 
acted  differently  at  any  time  in  it. 

His  words  were  no  less  remarkable  than 
his  deeds.  A  learned  theologian,  an 
effective  preacher,  and  an  able  contro- 
versialist when  occasion  demanded,  he 
nevertheless  discouraged  controversial 
sermons.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
converts  are  to  be  made  by  just  the  kind 
of  discourses  which  are  preached  to  the 
ordinary  faithful.  This  rule  for  preaching 
he  enjoined  upon  his  priests:  sermons 
were  to  be  plain  and  practical,  as  if  all 
present  were  Catholic.  The  idea  back 
of  this  was,  of  course,  that  a  body  of 
pious-living  Catholics  was  the  best  possible 
argument  for  the  Faith.  ''Verba  movent,''  he 
would  say,  "exempla  trahunt."  And  it  must 
be  recorded  that  the  Bishop's  method  of 
making  converts  was  very  successful. 

Considering  that  he  was  a  convert 
himself,  and  long  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop 
Curtis'  recommendations  as  to  preaching 
and  the  making  of  converts  are  all  the 
more  worthy  of  consideration.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
first  confession  Bishop  Curtis  heard  after 
his  ordination  was  that  of  another  convert 
destined  to  become  famous  as  the  poet- 
priest.  Father  Tabb,  who  said  of  it: 
"I  received  so  many  absolutions  from 
him  before  that  did  not  count,  I  wanted 
one   at  least   that    did." 
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In  the  Field  of  Charity. 

IF  there  are  in  this  country  any  special- 
ists in  charity,  they  are  surely  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Accordingly,  an 
editorial  in  the  current  Quarterly  of  that 
excellent  association,  "Courses  in  Prac- 
tical Charity,"  deserves  careful  reading 
by  all  who  are  interested  —  as  who  is 
not?  —  in  the  Christian  duty  of  alms- 
giving. Premising  that  such  courses  have 
been  opened  under  Catholic  auspices  in 
Boston  and  Chicago,  our  contemporary 
comments: 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  problems  in 
poverty  are  extremely  complex.  We  are  agreed 
that  causes  must  be  searched  out,  that  the 
factors  which  cause  dependency  must  be 
understood  in  their  relations,  and  that  typical 
relief  work  must  lead  us  into  the  field  of  intel- 
ligent prevention.  Hence  the  insistent  demand 
for  trained  workers.  We  are  dissatisfied  with 
what  we  do,  not  primarily  because  it  is  not 
well  done,  but  rather  because,  with  our  clarified 
vision,  we  see  so  much  more  to  do.  The 
exceptional  few  will  need  no  school,  other  than 
that  of  experience,  to  equip  themselves  for 
admirable  work  in  the  field  of  charity. 

But  when  we  equip  schools,  organize  courses, 
set  up  a  definite  method  of  training  for  the 
work,  and  bring  the  experience  of  the  best,  the 
wisest  and  oldest  workers  to  the  service  of  those 
who  are  for  the  first  time  hearing  the  divine 
call  to  these  duties,  we  increase  greatly  the 
number  of  those  capable  of  doing  intelligent 
and  hopeful  work.  A  school  of  Catholic  char- 
ities educates,  not  only  those  who  listen  to  its 
lectures  and  study  under  their  direction,  but 
also  the  Catholic  public  of  any  city.  Such  a 
school  is  a  perpetual  symbol  of  the  dignity  of 
Catholic  charity,  as  it  is  proof  of  our  serious 
desire  to  meet  its  most  exacting  demands  with 
every  resource  within  our  reach. 

This  is  well  said,  and  it  in  no  way  mili- 
tates against  the  specific  action  of  the 
individual  almsgiver.  The  poor  we  have 
always  with  us;  and  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  small  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
districts  in  which  there  exists  no  vSt. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  or  other 
organized  Catholic  charity,  to  do  what 
consequently  devolves  upon  individual 
benefactors. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  rather  gratifying  innovation  in  the 
secular  journalism  of  the  day  is  the 
enrollment  of  the  cartoonist  am.ong  the 
forces  that  make  for  decency.  A  New 
York  paper  recently  received  numerous 
letters  of  congratulations  on  having  pic- 
torially  preached  a  very  effective  sermon; 
and  we  see  that  the  New  Orleans  Ttejn 
has  followed  the  good  example.  The 
last-mentioned  journal  interviewed  Arch- 
bishop Blenk  the  other  day  on  the 
question  of  women's  dress,  and  printed 
that  prelate's  scathing  denunciation  of 
the  immodesty  that  is  now  rampant  in 
the  domain  of  fashion.  Accompanying 
the  report  in  the  Item  was  a  'graphic 
illustration  of  a  woman  robed  in  the 
height  of  the  present-day  styles,  while 
the  firm  hand  of  the  Church,  with  the 
Cross  uplifted,  points  the  finger  of  de- 
nunciation at  the  creature,  who  seeks  to 
hide   her  face  in  shame. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's talk  is  worth  reproduction: 

If  the  good  women  of  our  city  would  only 
go  over  the  subject  in  their  minds,  they  could 
have  a  wonderful  influence  against  these  evils. 
They  could  not  only  themselves  refuse  to  go 
to  the  extreme,  but  they  could  talk  quietly 
against  it  wherever  they  might  be — in  drawing- 
rooms  or  out  shopping,  or  where  they  might 
find  the  opportunity.  If  style  must  be  followed, 
there  are  always  styles  that  are  made  for  decent 
people.  It  is  indecency  I  am  talking  against. 
I  am  begging  for  higher  morals,  higher  appre- 
ciation for  the  things  of  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  and  God, — the  only  things  worth  while 
in   this   world. 


In  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  Europe  during  the  past  year,  our  able 
English  contemporary,  the  Catholic  Times 
of  London,   writes: 

France  is  more  Christian  to-day  than  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  Government  officials 
plundered  the  Church  of  her  revenues  and 
squandered  them  riotously,  but  they  lessened 
not  her  strength  and  vigor.  All  the  attacks 
made  upon  her  have  but  increased  the  respect 
in  which  she  is  held;  and  to-day  visitors  to  the 
country,    who    compare    the    attendance    at    the 
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churches  and  the  different  manifestations  of 
spiritual  life  with  what  they  were  ten  or  twenty- 
years  ago,  are  astounded  at  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  by  the  devoted  French 
bishops  and  clergy.  In  Portugal,  the  anti- 
Christian  regime,  which  was  so  boastful,  is 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  disaster;  and  every- 
body recognizes  that  the  attempt  to  de- 
Catholicize  the  nation  is  a  failure.  Spain, 
despite  the  plots  of  anti- Christian  propagandists 
to  deprive  its  people  of  their  faith,  remains 
thoroughly  Catholic.  In  Belgium,  the  Christian 
Government  retains  the  confidence  of  the 
electors;  and  in  Germany,  the  Centre  continues 
to  exercise  a  dominating  influence  on  legislation. 
There  were  sinister  predictions  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  Church  in  Italy  when  an  elec- 
toral system  approaching  manhood  suffrage 
was  brought  into  operation.  But,  so  far  from 
damaging  Catholic  interests,  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  only  proved  of  advantage  to  them. 
The  legitimate  power  of  the  Church  is  freely 
acknowledged  even  by  men  who  have  hitherto 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  the  advisableness  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Roman 
problem  is  now  discussed  in  circles  where  some 
years  ago  the  mere  mention  of  the  question 
was  not  permitted.  Altogether,  the  Church 
has  made  satisfactory  headway  during  the  past 
twelve  months  in  combating  the  movement 
against   Christianity  on  the   Continent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  too,  there  have 
been  progress  in  most,  if  not  all,  Church 
activities,  definite  successes  achieved,  and 
few,  if  any,  failures. 


The  Wisconsin  "Eugenists,"  having 
been  given  rope,  have  all  but  hanged 
themselves.  This  State,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, passed  a  Eugenic  marriage  law, 
which  compels  the  parties  about  to  enter 
the  married  state  to  produce  a  clean 
bill  of  health, — that  is,  a  certificate  drawn 
up  by  a  reputable  physician  that  they 
are  mentally  and  physically  sound.  And, 
behold,  now  the  difficulty  grows  out  of 
such  a  small  matter  as  the  examining 
medical  man's  fee!  That  was  fixed  by 
law^  at  three  dollars;  but,  say  the  doctors, 
the  examination  may  require  six  months' 
professional  attention  and  service,  whose 
remuneration  should  be  fifty  times  the 
stipulated     amount.      On    the    whole,     a 


pretty  squabble  results:  Cupid  and  ^s- 
culapius  at  loggerheads.  Yet  underneath 
the  folly  lurks  the  malignity  of  false 
principles  and  perverse  standards  that 
link  this  latest  humbug  with  all  those 
insane  attempts  to  legislate  pinnacles 
upon  a  structure  which  has  no  founda- 
tion,— to  Christianize  without  Christ,  to 
reap  morality  of  irreligion. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
former  president  of  Harvard  College, 
ought  to  learn  more"  about  the  religions 
already  in  existence  before  attempting 
to  found  a  new  one.  His  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  Christianity  is  deplorable, 
and  anything  but  creditable  to  one  who 
has  a  reputation  for  scholarship.  And 
there  is  something  still  more  discreditable 
in  the  superciliousness  with  which  he 
relegates  to  the  ranks  of  credulous  sim- 
pletons those  who  differ  with  him  in 
their  conception  of  God.  "No  thinking 
person,"  he  blandly  informs  the  world, 
"now  accepts  as  anything  but  primitive 
myth  or  fanciful  poetry  the  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  the  portrait  of  God, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  a 
being  who  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  as  a  child  fashions  an  image 
out  of  snow  or  clay."  Dr.  Eliot  says  real 
nice  tilings  about  Our  Lord;  but  if  he 
had  not  completely  forgotten  his  New 
Testament  it  would  not  be  i;iecessary  to 
remind  him  that  if  Christ  were  not  God, 
His  own  words  would  clearly  prove  Him 
a  falsifier.  ^ 

An  old  man  nearing  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  oblivion,  yet  ambitious  to 
found  a  new  religion,  is  an  indescribably 
sad  spectacle.  Why,  Doctor,  many  con- 
temporaries have  already  forgotten  how 
you  spell  your  family  name. 


We  are  growing  just  a  little  tired  of 
Catholic  apologies  for  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  —  or,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  of  the  minimizing,  by  Catholics,  of 
the    disastrous    results    consequent    upon 
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attendance  thereat.  Tolerating,  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  such  attendance  on 
the  part  of  Catholic  children  where  there 
is  no  parochial  school  is  one  thing;  sym- 
pathetic approval  of  the  system  itself  is 
quite  another  thing,  and,  to  our  mind, 
a  deplorable  one.  For  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  practical  outcome  of  public 
school  instruction  (miscalled  education), 
we  know  of  nothing  more  graphic  than 
the  following  note,  quoted  by  American 
Youth,  the  official  organ  of  the  boys' 
department  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  note  was  addressed 
by  a  young  lad  to  a  daily  newspaper: 

Will  you  please  write  in  the  Glohe  and  say 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not?  A  man  told  me 
there  isn't  any.  I  asked  the  teacher,  and  she 
said  she  didn't  know,  as  some  said  there  was 
and  some  said  there  wasn't.  Mamma  says 
there  is,  but  papa  says  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about  such  things.  We  boys  had  a  debate  about 
it,  and  we  thought  we  would  ask  you. 

And  this,  not  in  the  pagan  lands  to 
which  our  missionaries  are  journeying 
from  month  to  month,  not  in  anticlerical 
France  where  the  name  of  God  is  tabooed 
in  the  text-books,  not  in  "semi-barbarous 
Mexico,"  but  in  this  great,  glorious,  en- 
lightened and  Christian  republic  of  the 
United  States! 


For  a  publicist  who  is  not  (as  yet)  a 
member  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton  is  doing  about  as  effective 
work  in  Catholic  apologetics  as  any  writer 
whom  we  can  at  present  recall.  The 
disgruntled  Mr.  Dell  having  stated  that 
"a  man  becoming  a  Catholic  leaves  his 
responsibility  on  the  threshold  and  is 
converted  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking,"  G.  K.  C.  declares  that  the 
assertion  constitutes  "a  very  thoughtless 
and  threadbare  argument,"  continuing  in 
this  characteristically  Chestertonian  style: 

Mr.  Dell  must  know  better.  He  must  know 
whether  men  like  Newman  and  Brunetiere 
left  off  thinking  when  they  joined  the  Roman 
Church.  Moreover,  because  he  is  a  man  of 
lucid  and  active  mind,  he  must  know  that  the 
whole  phrase  about  being  saved  the  trouble 
of  thinking  is  a  boyish  fallacy.    Euclid  does  not 


save  geometricians  the  trouble  of  thinking  whetl 
he  insists  on  absolute  definitions  and  unalterable 
axioms.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  them  the 
great  trouble  of  thinking  logically.  The  dogma 
of  the  Church  limits  thought  about  as  much  as 
the  dogma  of  the  solar  system  limits  physical 
science.  It  is  not  an  arrest  of  thought,  but 
a  fertile  basis  and  constant  provocation  of 
thought.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Dell  really  knows 
this  as  well  as  I  do.  He  has  merely  fallen  back 
(in  that  mixture  of  fatigue  and  hurry  in  which 
all  fads  are  made)  upon  some  journalistic 
phrases.  He  can  not  really  think  that  men 
joined  the  most  lighting  army  upon  earth 
merely  to  find  rest.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
old  Protestant  fiction  that  monks  decided  to 
be  ascetic  because  they  wanted  to  be  luxurious. 
I  should  keep  out  of  a  monastery  for  exactly 
the  same  motives  that  prevent  me  from  going 
into  the  mountains  to  shoot  bears.  I  am  not 
active   enough   for   a   monastery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that, 
as  usual,  the  paradoxical  non-Catholic 
apologist  of  the  Church  quite  covers  the 
case.  If  Mr.  Dell  has  not  lost  the  capacity 
for  blushing,  he  should  blush  for  the  as- 
sertion which  Mr.  Chesterton  has  shown 
to  be  so  ridiculous. 


Among    unexpected     meetings    behind 

prison    bars,    the    Mirror,    published    at 

Minnesota    State    prison,    notes    that    on 

New  Year's  Day,  when  the  inmates  are 

permitted     to    mingle    freely,     one     man 

serving  a  five-year  sentence  encountered 

the  foreman  of  the  jury  which  convicted 

him.     The  juryman   had   come   to   spend 

double  that  time  as  a  ward  of  the  State. 

Another  inmate  exchanged  greetings  with 

the  minister  who  married  him;    and  yet 

another  recognized  in  a  new  prisoner  the 

lawyer  who  was  instrumental  in  putting 

him  behind  the  bars.    The  Mirror,  by  the 

way,  reflects  many  things  that  are  stranger 

than  fiction. 

*-•-» 

As  was  predicted  at  the  time,  the  address 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, expressing  belief  in  the  reality  of 
occult  manifestations,  has  led  to  a  marked 
revival  of  Spiritism  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  all  classes  of  societv  are 
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now  dabbling  with  occult  phenomena. 
"Among  the  'intellectuals'  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who,  after 
abandoning  Christianity,  have,  in  the 
search  for  some  kind  of  spiritual  life, 
which  is  an  essential  craving  of  the  human 
heart,  plunged  into  the  dark  labyrinths 
of  occult  science,  with  little  knowledge 
and  less  discretion.  Society  women  and 
shop  girls,  scientists  and  city  clerks, 
clergymen  in  large  numbers  and  young 
men  with  a  smattering  of  self-taught 
culture,  are  indulging  in  seances,  crystal 
gazing,  table-turning,  automatic  writing, 
and  the  invocation  of  spirits  by  one  means 
and  another,  to  an  extent  which  is  incred- 
ible to  those  who,  so  far,  have  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  influence." 

In  a  warning  against  all  such  practices, 
a  psychical  expert,  writing  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  quotes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J. 
Godfrey  Raupert  as  to  their  evil  effects, 
referring  to  him  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Spiritism: 

There  is  one  man  who  is  devoting  his  life 
to  counteract  these  spiritualistic  practices.  It 
is  J.  Godfrey  Raupert,  a  well-known  writer  on 
spiritistic  phenomena  and  philosophy,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  For  many  years,  while  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  an  ardent 
and  indefatigable  student  of  the  spirit  world, 
attended  innumerable  seances  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  obtained  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  men  like  Sir  William  Crookes,  Prof. 
Lombroso,  Prof.  James  of  Harvard  University, 
and  other  leading  authorities.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  country  who  has  been  more  steeped  in 
the  whole  philosophy  and  practice  of  spirit- 
ualism; so  that  his  present  attitude  on  the 
subject  is  exceptionally  interesting.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  loathing  and  detestation,  based 
upon  the  firm  belief  that  such  practices  lead  to 
insanity,  immorality,  and  spiritual  debasement. 

Although  a  leading  member  of  the 
English  hierarchy  has  issued  a  pastoral 
on  the  subject  of  vSpiritism,  warning 
his  flock  against  attending  spiritualistic 
seances,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  com- 
paratively few  Catholics  are  guilty  of 
such  sin  and  folly;  but,  as  the  Rev. 
H.  V.  O'Neill  has  pointed  out  in  an  able 
letter  to  the  Cathclic  Times,  their  number 


is  likely  to  be  increased  if  they  are  led 
by  unwise  guides  to  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seance-room  and  of  private 
spirit-circles  are  due  simply  and  solely 
to  fraud  or  hypersensitiveness  or  vivid 
imagination.  Admitting,  as  leading  Spirit- 
ualists themselves  do,  that  there  has  been, 
and  is  yet,  a  vast  amount  of  fraud  and 
self-deception  connected  with  seances,  the 
reality  of  many  of  the  phenomena  is 
unquestionable.  No,  the  subject  of  Spirit- 
ism is  not  lightly  to  be  brushed  aside. 
If  those  who  think  otherwise  were  better 
informed,  they  could  not  fail  to  regard 
Bishop  Casartelli's  recent  pastoral  as  a 
timely  warning  against  a  great  and 
growing  evil. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  generosity 
that  counts — the  kind  that  entails  genuine 
sacrifice  —  is  given  in  the  Irontonian's 
report  of  a  collection  taken  up  for 
parish  purposes  (church  and  school  debt) 
in  Ironton,  Ohio.  "Some  went  without 
necessities  to  give:  one  young  man  of 
our  own  acquaintance  actually  wore  his 
old  suit  rather  than  buy  a  new  one,  in 
order  to  have  his  promised  subscription 
on  time;  and  one  young  woman  sacri- 
ficed her  vacation  last  summer  to  econo- 
mize for  the  St.  Lawrence  big  collection." 

It  is  just  such  generosity  on  the  part 
of  ordinary,  everyday  Catholics  that 
explains  the  otherwise  inexplicable  material 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  parishes  throughout 
this  country. 

We  share  the  opinion  of  America  that  if 
Dr.  Grattan-Flood  in  his  much-discussed 
article  on  the  authorship  of  the  air  of 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  contrib- 
uted to  these  pages  some  time  ago,  did 
not  substantiate  the  Irish  claim,  he  ren- 
dered the  authorship  of  Stafford  Smith, 
the  only  English  claimant,  exceedingly 
improbable.  As  America  remarks,  "the 
origin  of  the  \Star-Spangled  Banner's' 
tune  is  still  in  the  air."  Likewise  the  tune 
itself. 


When  the  Frost  Came. 

BY    EDWARD    WII^BUR    MASON. 

(jgUT  of  the  vast  of  stellar  night 
The  frost  came  wonderful  and  white; 
Upon  the  hill  it  paused  to  rest. 
And  left  it  all  in  ermine  drest. 

It  gently  tapped  upon  the  door, 
And  shyly  entered  on  the  floor; 
And  on  the  windowpane  it  then 
Traced  wondrous  things  with  magic  pen. 

What  birds  and  beasts  and  widespread  trees. 
What  clouds  and  butterflies  and  bees, 
What  cities  and  what  castle  walls. 
What  lakes  and  streams  and  waterfalls! 

Out  of  the  wintery  atmosphere, 
Bearing  a  beauty  fine  and  clear, 
The  white  frost  came  with  breath  of  light 
And  clothed  the  world  with  glory  bright. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


IV. — Making  a  Start, 

APPY   New  Years   forever   and 
forever!"  repeated  Uncle  Rick, 


smiling  sadly,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  Jack's  head  and  ran 
his  lingers  through  the  curly  hair.  "That's 
a  good  promise,  my  boy;  and  you'll  keep 
it  if  you  can,  I  know.  But  it  will  be  slow 
work  in  an  oyster  boat.  Jack." 

"Oh,  no,  it  won't!"  said  Jack,  cheerily. 
"You  see,  I'll  just  start  in  an  oyster  boat; 
then  I'll  see  something  better  and  some- 
thing better, — that's  the  way  to  get  on. 
You  have  to  start  som.ehow.  Uncle  Rick." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Uncle  Rick,  who 
had  never  started  in  his  life,  but  just 
drifted  with  the  tide. 

"And  you  have  to  grip  the  first  chance," 


continued  Jack.  "If  you  stand  back  and 
wait  for  soft  snaps,  you'll  miss  it,  sure. 
That's  the  talk  the  teacher  gave  the 
Boys'  League  last  Sunday  evening:  'Grip 
right,  hold  tight,  watch  bright,  and  ydu'll 
get  on.'  And  that's  what  I  am  going  to 
do  on  the  oyster  boat,  if  you'll  Jet  me. 
Uncle   Rick." 

"Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it!"  Aunt 
Betty  dropped  her  knitting  and  looked 
up  with  a  troubled  face;  for  money  was 
sadly  needed  in  the  little  family,  as  she 
knew.  "Coddled  crackers"  might  do  for 
old  people  like  herself  and  Uncle  Rick, 
but  Jack  was  growing  puny  and  pale  on 
their  scanty  fare.  "It  will  be  so  cold  and 
hard   and  rough  for  you,  my  poor  boy!" 

"Don't  you  mind  about  that,  Aunt 
Betty.  I've  got  the  jacket  you  made  me 
out  of  Uncle  Rick's  old  coat.  Been  keeping 
it  for  Mass  on  Sundays;  but  I'll  get  right 
into  that,  and  tuck  newspapers  back  and 
front  to  keep  me  warm.  Newspapers  are 
fine  to  keep  you  warm;  and  Zeb  and  I 
have  oystered  many  a  day  round  Possum 
Point  just  for  fun.  And  Pete  Martin  and 
Uncle  Jake  are  home  folks,  and  will  treat 
me  right,  you  know.  Gee!  I'd  like  to 
see  them  all  again — Mam  Milly,  and  Sam 
and  Joe,  and  the  dogs  and  old  Dobbin. 
I  certainly  am  glad  Jim  Warren  hasn't 
got  them.  And  I  could  stray  up  the  hill 
to  the  house  and  see  how  things  are 
looking;  there  might  be  some  window 
shutters  flying  loose  or  doors  open." 

"Oh,  there  might  indeed!"  faltered 
Aunt  Betty.  "I  wouldn't  like  to  have  the 
snow  and  sleet  beat  in;  and  look  to  my 
pantry  window  especially.  Jack;  the  catch 
was  never  very  good.  I  had  a  dozen 
tumblers  of  jelly  ruined  once — but  I'm 
forgetting"  (the  gentle  voice  broke  into 
something  like  a  sob),  "it's  not  my 
pantry, — it  will  never  be  my  pantry  any 
more."     And  Aunt  Betty    stealthily  drew 
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out  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  tears 
brimming  her  dim  blue  eyes. 

But  Uncle  Rick  saw,  and,  like  the 
gallant  old  gentleman  he  was,  braced  up 
at  once  to  comfort  and  cheer. 

"Don't  say  that,  my  dear, — don't  break 
down  like  that.  Your  brother  has  not 
given  up  yet.  There's  our  old  claim,  my 
dear, — that  war  claim  for  our  grand- 
father's ship  that  was  seized  for  a  Spanish 
privateer.  If  I  can  make  it  plain  that 
she  wasn't  a  Spanish  privateer,  but  an 
honest  American  schooner  shoaled  on  the 
Florida  reefs  with  a  crew  that  did  not 
know  how  to  speak  English,  why,  it  will 
be  a  clear  case  of  five  thousand  dollars 
at  least  for  us;  and  I  mean  to  make  the 
matter  plain.  As  soon  as  the  holidays  are 
over,  I  shall  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and  put 
the  case  of  the  Betty  Brent  (the  ship  was 
named  after  our  grandmother,  as  you  are) 
before   Congress  myself." 

"And  you'll  get  five  thousand  dollars!" 
broke  in  Jack.  Jiminy  cracky,  Uncle 
Rick,  but  that's  a  lot!  We  can  buy  back 
Brentbrook,  and  run  off  Jim  Warren,  and 
have  that  old  pantry  just  a-brimming 
with  pies  and  cakes  and  cookies  and  every- 
thing good  this  time  next  year.  Five 
thousand  dollars!"  Jack  drew  along  breath. 
"But  while  we're  awaiting  to  get  it,  I 
guess  I'd  better  take  that  job  on  the 
oyster  boat.  Uncle  Rick.  I'd  like  to  keep 
an  eye  on  home,  and  see  that  Jim  Warren 
don't  let  things  go  to  smash  before  we  can 
buy  it  back.  He  isn't  going  to  bother 
about  tying  up  the  roses  or  keeping  the 
well  covered  so  the  water  will  be  fit  to 
drink.    He  won't  bother  at  all." 

"Oh,  no,  he  won't!"  said  Aunt  Betty, 
tremulously;  feeling  as  if  her  good  fairy 
wand  was  breaking  under  Jim  Warren's 
rough-mailed  hand,  and  she  could  no 
longer  save  or  guard. 

"And,  you  see,  if  I  go  back  and  forward 
on  the  oyster  boat,"  said  Jack,  "I  can 
look  after  things  for  you,  Aunt  Betty." 

"Oh,  you  can, — you  can!"  she  faltered. 
"O  Jack,  I'd  hate  to  have  that  Cherokee 
rose    on    the    south    porch"^killed   by    the 


frost!  And  I  kept  the  well  covered  fast 
all  the  winter  through.  Oh,  I'm  afraid 
the  oyster  boat  will  be  very  cold  for 
you.  Jack!  But  you'll  have  plenty  to 
eat,  dear;  and  I'll  make  a  heavy  lining 
for  your  jacket  from  one  of  my  old 
skirts,  and  there's  a  pair  of  buckskin 
gloves  somewheres  that  I  can  mend.  And 
don't — don't  let  Mam  Milly  or  Uncle 
Jake  or  Jane,  or  any  of  them,  know 
how — how — poor  we  are.  Jack.  It  woula 
break  their  dear  old  faithful  hearts, — 
don't  let  them  know." 

"I  won't,"  said  Jack,  with  a  compre- 
hending nod.  "I'm  no  chattering  magpie 
to  give  away  family  affairs  to  all  Possum 
Point.  Aunt  Betty,  you  can  count  on 
me  for  that." 

The  same  bright  wintry  day  that  saw 
the  Mary  Jane,  her  somewhat  tattered 
sails  spread  to  the  wind,  beating  down 
the  wide  Potomac,  with  Jack,  muffled  in 
a  bright  red  comforter,  the  new-lined 
jacket,  and  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves 
much  too  big  for  him,  seated  on  an  oyster 
keg  in  the  stern,  Jean  darted  down  the 
broad  staircase  of  her  home  just  in  time 
to  catch  dad  putting  on  his  big  fur- 
collared  coat  in  the  wide  hall. 

"Hello,  pet!"  was  his  loving  greeting. 
"I  thought  you  were  going  to  send  me 
away  to-day  without   my  morning   kiss." 

"O  dad,  no,  no!  I  couldn't  do  that.  But 
I  was  at  Marian  Ray's  New  Year  party 
last  night,  and  Miss  Morris  made  me 
sleep  late.    Oh,  it  was  a  grand  party,  dad!" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  answered  dad,  with 
a  chuckle.  "Trust  Mamma  Ray  for  that. 
When  it  comes  to  real  high  flying,  she 
can't  be  topped.  And  you  were  the  belle 
of  the  ball,  I  know." 

"What  is  that,  dad?" 

Jean  lifted  soft,  puzzled  eyes  to  his 
face;  for  she  had  grown  up  in  simple, 
childish  ways,  where  "belles  and  balls" 
were  unknown. 

"The  prettiest  girl  in  sight,"  he  laughed. 
"Everybody  kotowing  to  you." 

"Oh,   I  don't  know  what  that  means! 
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But  they  ail  were  very  nice, — most  too 
nice  to  just  a  little  girl.  Mrs.  Ray  said 
Marian  was  giving  the  party  in  my  honor, 
and  everybody  wanted  to  take  me  in  the 
ring  games  and  dance  with  me.  And  I 
cut  the  New  Year's  cake,  dad,  and  won 
the  New  Year's  crown." 

"Good!  And  didn't  you  like  all  that?" 
asked  dad,  struck  by  something  serious 
and  puzzled  in  the  speaker's  face. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  answered  Jean. 
"If  it  were  all  real  true,  dad;  but  it 
seemed  sort  of  make-believe.  How  could 
people  like  me  so  much  when  they  had 
never  seen  me  before?" 

Dad  laughed;  but  it  was  a  hard,  cold 
laugh  without  any  fun  in  it. 

"How?  You'll  find  that  out  after  a 
while,  little  girl, — you'll  find  out  lots  of 
things  about  us  with  those  soft,  clear 
eyes.  I  am  almost  afraid  of  them  myself; 
but  I'll  give  you  a  tip.  I'm  a  big  man 
here  just  now, — a  'top  notcher'  as  they 
say  at  Bear  Cap.  How  long  I'll  stay  a 
top  notcher,  I  don't  know:  I  may  topple 
over  at  a  change  of  wind  and  go  tumbling 
down  the  hill.  But  just  now  I'm  on  the 
top,  and  you're  there  with  me.  And  it's 
not  because  you  have  soft  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  and  a  sweet  face  and  a  loving  heart, 
that  everybody  is  kotowing  to  you;  but 
because  you  are  a  big  man's  little  girl 
and  on  the  top  with  him." 

"I  see,"  said  Jean,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"I  thought  it  must  be  make-believe,  dad. 
I  wish  we  weren't  on  the  top.  It's  so 
much  nicer  to  have  people  like  yon  real 
and  true.  And,  O  dad,  I  came  very  near 
forgetting  the  very  thing  I  ran  downstairs 
in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  you^ — that  poor 
little  boy  in  the  patched  jacket.  I  was 
dreaming  about  him  all  last  night, — 
dreaming  that  it  was  I  that  had  on  a 
thin,  shivery  Httle  coat  and  shoes  with 
holes  in  them;  and  was  trying  to  dig  a 
path  with  a  broken  broomstick  through 
the  Bear  Cap  snows." 

"Too  many  plums  in  that  New  Year 
cake  you  cut,"  said  dad,  dryly. 

"No,"    said   Jean.     "I    didn't   eat   any 


plum  cake.  It  was  because  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  poor  little  boy  when  I  went 
to  sleep,  dad.  You  said  you'd  look  out 
for  him,  that  you'd  do  something  for  him." 

"So  I  did  and  so  I  will,  my  girlie; 
but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  anything 
to-day.  There's  a  tremendous  push  on 
me,  and  I'm  booked  for  a  wild  duck  trip 
down  the  river  to-morrow." 

"O  dad!  what  do  you  want  to  shoot 
poor  wild  ducks  for?"  asked  Jean. 

"  Because— because  there's  a  lot  of  other 
big  fellows  going,  pet;  and  I  must  keep 
my  hand  in  the  game,"  was   the  answer. 

"Then  I'll  have  that  awful  dream  about 
being  cold  and  shivery  and  digging  snow 
with  a  broomstick  again  to-night!"  mur- 
mured Jean,  sadly. 

"No,  you  won't,  —  you  shan't,  my 
darling!"  was  the  quick  reply.  "Let  my 
committees  go  to  thunder.  I'll  see  Sister 
Madeline  this  morning,  and  find  out  where 
the  little  chap  lives;  then  you  and  Miss 
Morris  can  go  there  and  feed  and  coddle 
him  as  you  please.  Now  give'  me  my 
morning  kiss  and  let  me  go." 

"O  dad — my  dear,  darling,  big  dad, — 
thank  you!"  cried  Jean,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  giving  him  "morning 
kisses"  without  count.  "Oh,  I  love  you 
more  than   I   can  ever  tell  you,   dad!" 

And  with  the  music  of  those  soft  words 
echoing  in  his  ear.  Big  Ben  hurried  off  to 
catch  his  car  (for  he  was  still  hearty  enough 
to  disdain  more  luxurious  modes  of  morn- 
ing transit),  and  was  soon  before  the  tall, 
widespreading  buildings  that  Sister  Made- 
line had  ruled  with  wise  and  tender 
hand  for  nearly  a  score  of  years. 

Big  Ben  was  not  a  Catholic;  but,  in 
loyal  reverence  to  the  faith  of  his  dead 
wife,  he  gave  generously  to  all  the  char- 
ities of  her  Church.  The  fraii  health  of 
Jean's  mother  had  prevented  her  from 
coming  to  Washington.  The  doctors  had 
declared  it  necessary  for  her  to  remain 
in  the  pure,  dry  mountain  air  of  their 
Western  home.  But  no  precaution — no 
human  care  or  love, — could  save  the  gentle 
little    wife    who    had    married    Big    Ben 
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before  he  was  a  top-notcher,  and  had 
never  shared  his  triumphs  or  his  pride. 
She  had  died  less  than  a  year  ago,  leaving 
the  little  girl,  whom  she  had  taught  to 
be  as  sweet  and  simple  and  loving  as 
herself.  And  the  great  sun-bright  house 
that  opened  to  all  the  breezes  of  Bear  Cap 
has  been  closed,  and  Jean  had  said  good- 
bye to  all  the  rough,  kindly,  simple  friends 
she  had  known  from  babyhood,  and  had 
come  to  live  in  Washington  with  "dad." 

Big  Ben  was  thinking  of  the  sweet, 
serious  look  in  her  eyes  as  he  stood  before 
the  cross-crowned  entrance  of  the  asylum 
to-day. 

"She  is  seeing  through  it,"  he  said  to 
himself, — "seeing  through  all  the  sham 
and  show  already;  seeing  like  her  mother 
saw  from  first  to  last.  But  with  Mamma 
Ray,  and  all  her  feather-headed,  flashy- 
winged  crowd  about  her,  how  can  I  keep 
her  the  little  mountain  dove  she  is?  Miss 
Morris,  with  her  cut-and-dried  English 
ways,  won't  do  it.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
put  her  with  some  good  nuns  like  Sister 
Madeline  here;  that  is  what  her  mother 
would  wish.  But  she  is  all  I  have  left. 
I  can't — no:  thunderation !  I  won't  give 
her  up  yet." 

And  Big  Ben  set  his  jaws  tight,  as  he 
always  did  when  his  mind  was  made  up 
"for  good  and  all";  and,  touching  the 
bell,  asked  the  little  portress  who  appeared 
for  Sister  MadeHne. 

"Sister  Madeline?"  was  the  answer. 
"She  is  not  here." 

' '  Not  here  ? ' '  echoed  the  Senator  blankly ; 
for  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  all  nuns  were 
fixtures  in  their  convents  forever.  "Then 
where  is  she?" 

"She  has  been  sent  out  West  to  S 

City,"  replied  the  little  portress  sadly. 
"Ah!  it  is  a  sad  loss  to  us  here,  but  we 
all  must  go  where  God  calls." 

"And  when  will  she  return?"  asked  the 
Senator. 

"Ah!  that  we  do  not  know."  The  little 
Sister  shook  her  head  with  a  smile. 
"One  year — two — perhaps  never." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Letter  to  a  Little  Girl. 


The  letter  was  written  by  Mgr.  de 
Segur,  a  holy  priest  who  lived  in  Paris  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  who  was  blind.  The 
little  girl,  named  Cecile,  was  a  cripple. 
Her  father  was  a  pious  man,  and  made 
a  no  vena  for  her  recover}'-.  On  the  last 
day  he  had  asked  his  friend,  Mgr.  de 
Segur,  to  say  Mass  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Martyrs  of  the  Commune,  in  whose  honor 
the  novena  was  made.  There,  each 
morning  of  the  nine  days,  he  carried 
poor  little  Cecile.  And  now  it  was  the 
ninth  day,  and  Mgr.  de  Segur  was  offering 
the  Great  Sacrifice. 

The  child,  reclining  upon  two  chairs 
near  the  altar,  followed  the  Mass  with 
deep  recollection,  and  reverently  observed 
the  holy  celebrant.  When  Mass  was  over, 
her  father  attempted  to  place  Cecile 
upon  her  feet  to  see  if  she  could  stand; 
but  in  vain:  the  paralysis  persisted  just 
as  before.  vShe  was  carried  back  to  the 
carriage,  where  her  father  said  to  her: 

"Well,    darling,    you    are    not    cured?" 

"No,  papa." 

"Yet  you  asked  it  fervently  of  God?" 

The  child  made  no  answer. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
father.     "You  did  not  ask  to  be  cured?" 

"No,  papa." 

"What  did  you  ask?" 

"I  asked  God  to  cure  Mgr.  de  Segur." 

"But  it  was  for  your  cure  the  novena 
w^as  made  and  the  Mass  offered." 

"Yes:  but  seeing  Mgr.  de  Segur 
blind  made  me  so  sorry  that  I  could 
not  help  asking  God  to  cure  him  instead 
of  me." 

Mgr.  de  Segur  was  deeply  moved  when 
he  heard  of  this,  and  wTote  the  little  cripple 
the  following  letter: 

Chateau  de  Livet, 

July  23,   1877. 

My  dear  ijttlE  CeicilE: —  Your  excel- 
lent father  told  my  brother,  who  wrote 
it  to  me,  that,  on  June  29,  during  the 
Mass    which    I    was    celebrating    for   you 
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upon  the  tomb  of  our  saintly  friend,  the 
martyr  Pierre  Olivaint,  your  kind  heart 
prompted  you  to  speak  to  God  of  my 
infirmity,  forgetful  of  your  own.  Although 
you  had  the  best  of  intentions,  for  which 
I  am.  very  grateful,  yet  I  must  tell  you 
that  you  were,  innocently  of  course,  about 
to  play  me  a  sorry  trick. 

See  here,  my  little  girl,  there  is  nothing 
more  excellent  on  earth  than  to  suffer 
with  God  and  to  bear  with  Him  the  cross 
of  privations.  In  one  way,  affliction 
seems  rather  hard, — sometimes  even  very 
hard;  but  in  another  way  it  is  a  thou- 
sand times  holier  and  more  excellent,  and 
far  preferable,  since  it  leads  to  God  and 
helps  us  much  to  avoid  sin  and  to  resemble 
cur  Saviour.  Therefore  I  have  not  the 
faintest  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the 
holy  and  sanctifying  infirmity  that  God, 
in  His  adorable  mercy,  deigned  to  send 
me  long  ago. 

And  you,  my  little  C^cile,  I  exhort 
strongly  to  desire,  not  your  cure,  but 
your  sanctification.  You  may  tell  me, 
perhaps,  that  the  one  need  not  hinder 
the  other.  True.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
sanctification  is  more  difficult  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other;  and  that  when  the 
Divine  Master  Himself  nails  us  beside 
Him  on  the  Cross,  it  is  safer  for  us  to 
remain  there  than  to  get  down.  Of  a 
thousand  lost  souls,  I  would  venture  to 
assert  there  are  at  least  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  that  would  be  in  purgatory 
this  day  if  they  had  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  blind  or  deaf  or  paralyzed,  or 
afflicted  with  some  good,  big  infirmity; 
and  that  of  a  thousand  sad  souls  that 
suffer  in  purgatory,  there  are  at  least  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  who  would  now 
be  enjoying  the  bliss  of  Paradise,  if  some 
merciful  infirmity  had  restrained  them  on 
the  easy  path  of  frivolity,  worldly 
pleasures,  vanity,  greediness,  etc. 

Adieu,  my  little  one!  I^et  me  bless 
you  and  embrace  you  as  a  companion  in 
misfortune.  I  bless  a  thousand  times  all 
who  love  you  and  whom  you  love. 

Iv.  G.  D^  SiIgur. 


The  Knight's  Tour. 

One  of  the  crookedest,  most  zigzag  and 
crisscrossing  journeys  it  is  possible  to 
take  is  the  knight's  tour  around  the 
chessboard.  To  be  more  exact,  the  jour- 
ney is  that  particular  tour  in  which  the 
knight  is  made  to  start  from  any  one 
of  the  sixty-four  squares,  touch  every 
other  square  once,  and  only  once,  then 
return  to  the  starting  point.  If  you  do 
not  know  chess  (and,  as  it  is  a  man's 
rather  than  a  boy's  gam^e,  you  probably 
do  not),  you  need  to  be  told  that  the 
regular  move  of  the  knight  is  one  square 
on  one  row,  and  then  two  squares  on 
the  row  at  right  angles  to  it  (or  two 
squares  and  then  one)   in  any   direction. 

To  see  for  yourself  just  how  compli- 
cated a  trip  the  knight's  tour  really  is, 
draw  on  slate  or  scribbler  a  miniature 
chessboard,  —  a  square  with  eight  hori- 
zontal lines  intersected  by  eight  vertical 
ones,  so  as  to  form  sixty-four  little 
squares.  Number  these  small  squares, 
beginning  at  the  left-hand  top  corner, 
and  going  from  left  to  right,  so  that  the 
top  row  will  begin  with  i,  the  second 
row  with  9,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
square,  64,  is  reached  at  the  bottom 
right-hand  corner.  It  wHU  be  all  right 
to  draw  with  your  pencil  a  straight  line 
from  one  square  to  the  next  in  order. 

Now,  supposing  the  start  to  be  made 
at  square  i,  draw  straight  lines,  one 
after  another,  to  these  squares:    i,   11,  5, 

15,  32,  47,   64,   54,   60,   50,   35,  41,   26,   9, 
3,    13,    7,   24,    39,   56,   62,  45,    30,    20,  37, 

22,  28,  38,  21,  36,    19,    25,    10,    4,    14,    8, 

23,  40,  61,  51,  57,  42,  59,   53,  63,  48,  31, 

16,  6,    12,    2,    17,   34,   49,   43,    58,   52,   46, 
29,  44,   27,  ^2>,   18,    I- 

Boys  or  girls  who  have  exceptionally 
good  memories,  and  who  can  manage  to 
learn  by  heart  the  foregoing  series,  may, 
of  course,  dictate  the  moves  in  the 
knight's  tour  without  looking  at  the  board 
at  all;  but  unless  our  young  folks  are 
familiar  with  the  figure  alphabet,  they 
had  better  not  try  it. 
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— Mr.  Martin  Seeker  has  just  published  a 
new  novel  by  Viola  Meynell,  entitled  "Modern 
Lovers." 

— The  Macmillans  announce  for  spring  pub- 
lication another  story  ("The  Treasure")  by 
Kathleen   Norris. 

— -We  welcome  a*  new  edition  (third  and 
revised)  of  Canon  Jessopp's  "One  Generation 
of  a  Norfolk  House,"  hoping  this  excellent 
work  will  secure  a  new  circle  of  readers  among 
Catholics  as  well  as  non-Catholics. 

— The  index  and  title-page  for  the  half- 
yearly  volume  of  The  Ave  Maria,  July- 
December,  1 913,  are  mailed  to  applicants  this 
week.  These  supplementary  pages  will  be 
supplied  gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them  during 
the  present  year. 

— -A  second  series  of  Lives  of  the  Imglish 
Martyrs,  edited  by  Edwin  H.  Burton,  D.  D., 
and  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.  J.,  covers  the  lives  of  sixty- 
eight  martyrs  who  suffered  between  the  years 
1583  and  1588.  It  is  announced  for  early 
publication  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

— A  reviewer  in  the  Athencewn  describes 
"Religious  Art  in  France  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,"  by  :6mile  Male,  as  "one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  original  books  of  Mediaeval 
art  that  have  been  published  for  many  years." 
A  translation  of  this  work,  by  Dora  Nussey, 
is  among  recent  publications  of   Dent  &   vSons. 

— "Beyond  the  Gates,"  a  companion  volume 
to  "Some  Roads  to  Rome  in  America,"  bo<h 
edited  by  Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  contains  the 
after-conversion  stories  of  sixty-two  persons, 
including  the  Rev.  Paul  James  Francis,  S.  A., 
the  Rev.  Sigourney  W.  Fay,  Prof.  W.  I'.  P. 
Stockley,  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Beck,  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chandler,  the 
Marquise  Cecelie  de  Wentworth,  Miss  Kathcrine 
Bregy,  etc. 

— "Au  Congres  Eucharistique  de  Malte"  is 
the  title  of  a  work  of  346  pages  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Emard,  Bishop  of  Valley- 
field,  Canada.  The  title  is  scarcely  compre- 
hensive enough  for  the  contents,  as  less  than 
one-half  the  book  has  to  do  with  the  Congress 
proper.  Bishop  Emard  recounts,  at  some 
length,  and  in  a  uniformly  interesting  style, 
his  various  visits  to  cities  on  his  way  to  and 
from  Malta  —  Naples,  Rome,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Dijon,  Strasburg,  Lourdes,  etc., — and  his  pages 
are  replete  with  edification  as  well  as  literary 
charm.      His     description     of     the     Eucharistic 


Congress  itself  is  a  model  of  vivid  portraiture, 
and  confirms  one's  impression  that  the  Congress 
of  19 13  was  a  thoroughly  successful  demon- 
stration of  a  people's  loyalty  to  the  Prisoner 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

— Animated  by  the  spirit  of  true  scholarship — 
namely,  to  tell  the  truth  impartially, — the  Rev. 
Dr.  D'Alton  has  produced  what  will  probably 
be  for  many  years  to  come  the  standard  History 
of  Ireland.  The  prospectus  announcing  this 
publication  leads  us  to  expect  the  very  finest 
flower  of  historical  scholarship.  (The  Gresham 
Publishing  Co.) 

— Catholic  parents  and  educators  who  have 
been  long  condemning  the  "comic"  supple- 
ment and  certain  books  of  alleged  humor  for 
children  will  endorse  this  statement  of  Alice 
Meynell,  in  her  latest  published  volume  on 
"Childhood":  "Too  much  common  sense — and 
too  common — was  the  fault  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  And  now  the  fault  is  too  much  com- 
mon   nonsense — and   far    too    common." 

— Published  originally  in  Latin  and  issued 
several  times  in  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
translations,  "The  Morning  Watch,"  being 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  as  pro- 
posed by  Father  Ignatius  Diertins,  S.  J.,  is 
translated  now  for  the  first  time  into  English 
by  Father  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.,  and  published 
by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.  Father  Diertins 
dates  from  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  described  by  his  biographer  as  one  who 
"was  not  content  to  write  about  the  Exercises: 
he  made  his  life  reproduce  their  spirit."  The 
five  hundred  and  more  pages  of  this  volume 
attest  a  deep  study  of  the  original  work  of 
St.  Ignatius,  and  exhibit  the  expected  unction 
of  spirit.  An  invaluable  text  for  those  who 
give   the   Exercises. 

— It  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  Divine 
Office  that  a  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
by  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Higgins,  B.  D.,  finds  its 
chief  use  and  highest  recommendation.  Accord- 
ingly, its  appeal  is  especially  to  priests.  Its 
aim  is  to  assist  in  saying  the  Breviary  well. 
To  this  end,  the  author,  in  an  introductory 
part,  presents  a  short,  simple,  and  practical 
study  of  the  form  and  theology  of  the  Psalms. 
There  follows  the  Vulgate  text,  and  side  by  side 
with  it  the  English  rendering.  Each  psalm 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  anaylsis,  and  accom- 
panied, where  necessary,  by  explanatory  notes. 
This  is  not  a  book  of  academic  import,  though 
it    brims    with    unpretentious    learning,    but    a 
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handbook  of  prayer.  As  such  it  should  interest 
all  who  desire  to  make  their  daily  obligation 
of  the  Office  as  fruitful  as  possible  in  spiritual 
good,  and  who  feel  the  need  of  outside  help 
to  that  end.    M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  publishers. 

— "Mensis  Eucharisticus,  sive  Exercitia  Eu- 
charistica  et  lyiturgica,"  by  Gaspare  Druzbicki, 
S.  J.,  forms  the  eighth  volume  of  Pustet's 
admirable  Bibliotheca  Ascetica.  The  book  is 
primarily  intended  for  priests;  but  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  may  well  use  it  now,  so  that 
later  on  they  will  have  recourse  to  it  as  to  an 
old  friend.  One  need  only  look  at  the  general 
headlines  to  get  an  idea  of  its  wealth  of  material. 
It  contains  forty  subjects  in  the  form  of  prepara- 
tion for  and  thanksgiving  after  Mass, — one  for 
every  day  of  four  weeks,  and  twelve  for  special 
feasts.  The  first  week  practically  presents, 
seven  tracts  on  the  mystery  of  the  One  and 
Triune  God;  the  second  shows  how  we  can  be 
made  participants  in  the  life  of  the  Word 
Incarnate;  the  third  leads  us  to  the  Eucharistic 
God  through  the  salient  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  fourth  week, 
we  turn  our  minds  and  hearts  to  God  in  com- 
pany with  the  celestial  hierarchy.  This  variety 
of  subjects,  all  leading  to  one  centre — namely, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass — will  be  found  a  great 
aid  to  piety.  The  doctrine  is  strictly  orthodox, 
and  in  the  form  of  unctuous  prayer.  Parish 
priests  more  especially,  perhaps,  will  be  delighted 
with  this  beautiful  little  manual,  the  price  of 
which    is   $1.20. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Morning  Watch."    Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins, 

S.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."      Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,   B.   D.    $3. 
"Luther."     Vol.    II.      Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar, 

S.  J.    $3.25. 
"Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net, 
"Catholic  Studies   in   Social   Reform."     No.   V. 

20   cts. 


"  Christology :     A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."     Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.   D., 

D.   D.     $1.50. 
"Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs.     Hugh     Fraser. 

2  vols.    $6. 
"The    Life    of    Francis    Thompson."      Everard 

Meynell.    $4.50. 
"Spiritism  Unveiled."    Very  Rev.  D.  I.  Lanslots, 

O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
"Life    and    Characteristics    of    the    Rt.     Rev. 

Alfred  Curtis,  D.  D."  '$2.70. 
"Life  of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 

Rev.    Father   Stanislaus,   F,    M.    Capuchin. 

$2.50. 

"The    Convert's   Rosary,"    Alice  M.  Gardiner. 

45  cts. 
"Famous    Modern    Battles,"     A.    Hilliard    At- 

teridge.    $1.75,   net. 
"The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman." 

Wilfrid  Ward.    $4.50. 
"The    Daughter    of    a    Star."     Christian    Reid. 

$1.37.  _____ 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Croskell,  of  the  diocese 
of  Salford. 

Brother  Eustachius,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Marcella,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  Sister  M.  Clara,  O.  S.  B. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Purtell,  Mr.  James  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Katherine  Hackett,  Mr.  Maurice  Shea, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Walker,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  Mr. 
William  Bonner,  Mrs.  Mary  Keelty,  Mr.  John 
Stapleton,  Miss  Hannah  Riordan,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wibbelsman,  Mr.  James  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Higgins,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mrs.  Jane 
Burke,  Mr.  Frederick  Snider,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ameln, 
Mr.  P.  O' Callahan,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  Mr. 
John  Devlin,  Mr.  Henry  Brandt,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brennan,  Mrs.  E.  Casserly,  Mr.  Frank 
Bruder,  Mr.  John  P.  Breen,  Mr.  David  Chard, 
Mr.  James  Curotto,  Mr.  Kieran  Bracken,  Mary 
A.  McClennan,  Mr.  Henry  Edler,  Mrs.  Alice 
Murphy,  Mr.  William  Peters,  Mr.  Leopold 
Phillips,  Mr.  Peter  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Price,  Jr. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth-in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  cyclone  and  famine  sufferers  in  China: 
Friend  (Niles),  $6. 


HENCEFORTH    ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL   CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Some  Simple  Strain. 

BY    SYBIL    SPHARMAN. 

'\  ONLY  ask  to  sing  a  little  song 

For  those  who  love  and  live; 
I  do  not  ask  acclaim:    I  only  long, 
Not  to  receive,  but  give. 

I  only  ask  to  sing  some  simple  strain, 

Not  for  the  world  to  praise. 
But  just  to  soothe  some  weary  hearts  in  pain, 

Some  drooping  ones  to  raise. 

I  only  ask  to  sing  that  Love  is  all, 

To  sing  that  God  is  Love. 
That  there  is  hope  for  those  who  sin  and  fall, 

That  there  is  rest  above. 


Oxford  of  Olden  Days. 


BY    CECIIy    UND15RWOOD. 


lATTHEW    ARNOLD,     in     a 

celebrated    passage,    describes 

Cardinal  Newman  as  he  glided 

•M  into  the   pulpit  of   St.  Mary's 

Sunday     afternoons,    and     preached 

truly    wonderful     sermons     which 

the 


on 

those 

made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
students  of  Oxford,  and  which  have  since 
become  classics  in  our  language.  "Forty 
years"  ago,"  writes  Arnold,  "Cardinal 
Newman  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
He  was  close  at  hand  to  us  at  Oxford; 
he  was  preaching  in  St.  Mary's  pulpit 
every  afternoon  on  Sunday;  he  seemed 
about  to  transform  and  to  renew  what 
was  for  us  the  most  national  and  natural 


the  Church  of 
England.  Who  could  resist  the  charm 
of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aisles 
of  St.  Mary's,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and 
then  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices 
breaking  the  silence  with  words  and 
thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music — 
subtle,  sweet,  and  mournful!  I  seem  to 
hear  him  still  saying:  'After  the  fever  of 
life,  after  weariness  and  sickness,  fighting 
and  despondency,  languor  and  fretfulness, 
struggling  and  succeeding;  after  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  troubled, 
unhealthy  state,  at  length  comes  death, 
at  length  the  White  Throne  of  God,  at 
length  the  Beatific  Vision.'" 

And  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  charm 
of  the  University  itself,  interwoven  with 
the  glory  and  romance  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  same  admiring  author  exclaims: 
"Oxford!  beautiful  city!  so  venerable,  so 
lovely,  so  serene!  Steeped  in  sentiment 
as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the 
moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her 
towers  the  last  enchantment  of  the  Middle 
Age!  Who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her 
ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  to 
the  true  goal,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection, 
to  beauty  which  is  only  truth  seen  from 
the  other  side!  Adorable  dreamer  whose 
heart  has  been  so  romantic!  Home 
of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and 
impossible  loyalties,  lifting  us  so  high 
above  what  Schiller  calls  the  bondage  of 
the  commonplace!  Apparitions  of  an 
hour,  what  is  our  puny  warfare  against 
the  Philistines  and  barbarians  of  to-day 
compared    with    the    warfare    which    this 
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Queen  of  Romance  has  been  waging 
against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  long 
wage  after  we  are  gone!" 

Oxford,  indeed,  stands  for  much  that 
is  high  and  pure  and  wholesome  in  the 
literature  and  life  of  England.  She  stands 
also  as  an  ancient  witness  to  the  marvel- 
lous vitality  of  the  Catholic  Faith  that 
called  her  into  being,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  gave  to  her  the  keys  of  knowl- 
edge, that  she  might  dispense  the  treas- 
ures of  learning  to  "those  that  dwelt  by 
the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea." 
The  formative  period  of  a  great  university 
is  always  interesting,  always  instructive. 
Let  us  leave  the  modern  madding  crowd 
and  the  soul-shrinking  atmosphere  of 
cash  registers  and  counting-houses,  and 
nourish  our  souls  for  a  while  on  this 
enchantment  of  the  Middle  Age,  when 
Oxford  spread  her  gardens  to  the  moon- 
light, and  friars  grey  and  black  and 
brown,  and  white-robed  eremites  joined  in 
prayerful  response  to  her  Vesper  bells. 
A  beautiful  legend  of  Brittany  recalls  how 
the  fishermen  along  her  coast,  when  the 
waves  are  calmed  and  the  shadows  deepen 
on  the  sea,  fancy  they  hear  the  Angelus 
ringing  from  the  towers  of  a  submerged 
city.  The  Oxford  of  olden  days  is  not 
buried  so  far  beneath  the  waves  of 
time  but  that  one  may  hear  the  Angelus 
ringing,  if  one  only  pause  to  listen. 

A  great  university,  like  a  great  per- 
sonage, is  glorified  in  myth  and  legend 
as  it  sinks  into  the  vale  of  years.  Not 
otherwise  with  Oxford;  for  she  has  her 
legended  glory  reaching  back  beyond 
Norman  and  Saxon  and  Keltic  dynasties 
until,  in  Macaulay's  elegant  turn  of 
phrase,  her  history  is  lost  in  the  twilight 
of  fable.  Listen,  for  example,  to  the  good 
old  Norman  chronicler  of  1491:  "Oxford 
was  founded  in  1009  B.  C.  by  the  Keltic 
King  Memphric,  and  the  Keltic  name  of 
the  city  was  Caer  Memphric.''  Again: 
"When  Samuel  was  judge  in  Judea,  the 
Keltic  King  Memphric  built  at  Oxford  a 
noble  city  after  his  name,  but  which  was 
afterward     changed    to     Bellisitum,    and 


then  to  Oxonia,  or,  by  the  Saxons,  Oxon- 
fordia,  from  a  certain  egress  out  of  a 
neighboring  ford.  There  arose  there  in 
after  years  a  universal  and  noble  seat 
of  learning."  Thus  we  are  introduced  to 
the  mythical  history  of  Oxford.  And  it 
affords  a  subject  worthy  of  study;  for 
it  involves  a  curious  and  interesting 
investigation  in  order  to  discover  the 
germ  of  the  myth. 

Another  tradition  ascribes  to  Alfred  the 
founding  of  the  University.  Like  the 
Keltic  legend,  this  Saxon  myth  has  found 
means  of  sustaining  life,  although  the 
Saxon  chronicles  from  A.  D,  500  to  912 
are  entirely  silent  about  Oxford.  If 
Alfred  the  Great  founded  a  Universit)^  at 
Oxford,  the  fact  should  not,  it  would 
seem,  have  escaped  notice.  The  first  refer- 
ence in  the  chronicles  to  Oxford  occurs  in 
the  year  912,  when,  as  the  writer  puts 
it,  "died  j^thelred,  Ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians;  and  King  Eadweard  took  to 
himself  Lundenbyrg  and  Oxnaford,  and 
all  the  lands  that  were  obedient  thereto." 
In  other  words,  he  held  the  valley  of  the 
Thames. 

The  name  of  Oxford  tells  the  story  of 
its  birth.  At  a  point  where  the  Thames 
bends  to  the  south,  round  the  headlands 
of  Wytham,  and  just  before  its  waters 
are  swollen  by  those  of  the  Cherwell,  a 
wide  reach  of  the  river  offered  a  ford 
where  cattle  drovers  could  cross  the 
stream.  This  ford  is  where  Folly  Bridge 
now  stands,  in  the  shadow  of  Magdalen 
tower.  Oxford,  though  first  mentioned 
in  912,  must  have  grown  to  be  an 
important  place  long  before;  as  its  name 
is  coupled  with  London  as  necessary  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  Mercia.  In  fact, 
it  was  an  easy  place  to  fortify, — almost 
an  island  surrounded  by  water  and  steep 
hills  and  heavy  timber.  Here  the  river 
might  be  easily  guarded  against  the 
Danes,  who  made  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  country. 

No  remains  of  British  or  Roman  times 
can  be  traced  on  the  site  of  Oxford.  The 
nearest    Roman   road   ran   some    distance 
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eastward,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorchester; 
inasmuch  as  the  Romans  always  selected 
the  high  grounds,  and  avoided  marshes 
and  valleys,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
modern  railroad  engineers.  However,  as 
the  frontier  city  of  Mercia,  Oxford  com- 
manded the  through  route  into  the  south, 
and  also  the  traffic  along  the  river.  The 
main  road  running  from  north  to  south 
was,  later  on,  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
the  line  of  the  present  High  Street,  wind- 
ing so  gracefully  along  the  colleges,  and 
considered  to-day  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful streets  in  the  world,  A  commanding 
position  and  important  indeed;  yet  "if 
any  man  had  stood,"  as  Frederick  Har- 
rison writes,  "on  the  hill  that  was  not 
yet  Shoiover,  and  had  looked  along  the 
plain  to  the  place  where  the  grey  spires 
of  Oxford  are  now  clustered,  as  it  were, 
in  a  purple  cup  of  the  low  hills,  he  would 
have  seen  little  but  the  smoke  floating 
up  through  the  oak  woods  and  the 
coppice."  The  low  hills  were  not  yet 
cleared,  nor  the  fens  and  the  wolds 
trimmed  and  enclosed.  Centuries  later, 
when  the  first  students  came  to  Oxford 
they  had  to  ride  on  horseback  through 
dense  woods  and  across  the  fens  and 
moors. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  recall 
the  coming  of  St.  Frideswide,  and,  with 
her  monastery  erected  on  the  present  site, 
the  dawn  of  the  religious  life  which  ages 
afterward  blossomed  into  a  University. 
The  Oseney  chronicle  reads  as  follows: 
"It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Didanus,  a 
certain  King  of  Oxford,  reigned  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord's  Incarnation  about 
726.  This  Didanus  was  father  of  the 
holy  St.  Frideswide,  who  gave  to  her  the 
place  she  required,  and  caused  the  nun's 
habit  to  be  placed  upon  her.  He  con- 
structed a  church  and  various  buildings 
most  suitable  to  religion." 

In  connection  with  this  monastery  we 
may  glance  at  a  royal  charter  issued  in 
1004:  "In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1004 — 
in  the  25th  year  of  my  reign — I,  Adelred, 
by  the  grace  of  God  ruling  over  the  whole 


of  Albion,  have,  by  my  royal  authority 
and  for  the  love  of  the  Almighty,  estab- 
lished a  certain  monastery  situated  in 
the  city  which  is  called  Oxenford,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  built  by  St.  Frides- 
wide, which  the  Danes  did  burn;  and  I 
grant  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Frideswide 
all  their  lands,  and  anathematize  those 
who  would  deprive  them  of  the  same." 
The  chronicler  adds:  "This  schedule  was 
written  by  command  of  King  Adelred,  on 
the  Octave  of  vSt.  Andrew  the  Apostle." 

Thirty-two  years  later  the  great  council 
between  Danes  and  Saxons  was  held  at 
Oxford,  within  the  monastic  walls  of  St. 
Frideswide,  when,  as  the  Saxon  chron- 
icle reads:  "Almost  all  the  thanes  north 
of  the  Thames  and  the  tithesmen  of 
London  chose  Harold  to  the  government 
of  all  England." 

The  establishment  of  the  monastery 
meant  likewise  the  founding  of  suitable 
schools,  which  in  time  became  the  germ 
and  nucleus  of  the  University,  although 
the  University  itself  did  not  take  definite 
shape  and  outline  till  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  "The  universi- 
ties," writes  Dr.  Headlam,  "the  greatest 
and  perhaps  the  most  permanent '  of 
Mediaeval  institutions,  were  a  gradual 
and  almost  secret  growth.  The  light  of 
learning  shone  in  the  cloisters  through 
several  dreary  centuries,  until,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Europe 
began  to  recover  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  barbarians.  Christendom 
gained  new  impulses  from  the  Crusades. 
Trade  revived  with  the  renewed  state  of 
tranquillity;  and  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  world  soon  found  expression  in  an 
increasing  refinement  of  manners,  in  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
age  of  cathedrals,  and  in  a  greater  ardor 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  With  the  twelfth 
century  a  new  fervor  of  study  arose  in 
the  West  from  its  contact  with  the  more 
cultured  East;  and  hence  everywhere 
throughout  Europe  great  schools  were 
established,  which  bore  the  name  of 
universities." 
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In  the  intellectual  transformation  which 
took  place,  the  studia,  or  great  schools 
flourishing  in  connection  with  St.  Frides- 
wide's  monastery,  became  a  Studium 
Generale,  or  what  is  known  to-day  as 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Like  most  of  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Oxford  owes  its  type  to 
Paris;  and  when  the  University  was 
formally  opened  in  1167  it  was  patterned 
after  the  University  of  Paris;  in  fact,  a 
large  body  of  students  had  seceded  from 
Paris  and  brought  with  them  the  Parisian 
idea.  Such  migrations  of  students  were 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the 
trial  of  two  Oxford  clerks  in  1209,  after 
which  they  were  duly  hanged,  the  Uni- 
versity rose  in  wrath  against  the  city  of 
Oxford  and  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cam;  and  it  is  to  this  migration  that 
Cambridge  owes  its  origin.  On  three 
other  occasions  the  University  migrated, 
until  the  legal  status  of  city  and  University 
were  finally  established  by  a  joint  decree 
of  Pope  and  King. 

The  principal  event  in  the  life  of 
Mediaeval  Oxford  was  not  the  migrations 
of  the  students,  but  the  coming  of  the 
Friars.  There  were  the  Black  Friars,  or 
Dominicans;  the  Grey  Friars,  or  Fran- 
ciscans; and  the  White  Friars,  or  Carmel- 
ites. The  friendly  Canons  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  received  them  all  with  open  arms. 
Soon  there  were  a  Black  Friars'  Bridge 
and  a  White  Friars'  Street  in  Oxford. 
A  strange  adventure  marked  the  coming 
of  the  Franciscans.  Clad  in  their  coarse 
frock  of  grey  serge,  with  a  girdle  of  rope 
round  their  waist,  two  barefooted  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries,  Richard  of  Tugeworth 
and  Richard  of  Devon,  "drew  nigh  Oxford. 
But,  as  the  waters  were  high  and  it  was 
late  in  the  day,  they  sought  shelter  with 
the  monks  of  Abingdon,  who  mistook 
them,  because  of  their  uncouth  appear- 
ance, for  jesters  or  counterfeits.  They 
were  vileiy  spurned  and  thrust  out  of 
the  gate.  But  the  porter,  seeing  their 
sad  plight,  conducted  them  into  a  hayloft 
and  administered  unto  them  food.    When 


they  had  solaced  their  stomachs  with  some 
refreshment,  they  betook  themselves  to 
prayer  and  repose.  On  that  same  night 
the  porter  dreamed  a  terrible  dream. 
Christ  upon  His  throne  did  command  the 
prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Abingdon  to 
be  hanged  because  he  refused  hospitality 
to  the  poor  priests  of  St.  Francis,  who  as 
soon  as  it  was  day  left  the  hayloft  and 
the  grange  and  wended  their  way  to 
Oxon,  and  built  a  mansion  there."  Thus 
the  story  is  told  by  Callam,  a  contem- 
porary writer. 

But  the  Dominicans  received  the  Grey 
PViars  with  hospitality.  They  established 
a  house  in  St.  Ebbe's  Street  "in  which 
many  honest  gentlemen  and  masters  dwelt 
with  them.  They  scorned  not  the  rough- 
ness of  the  penance  and  the  robe,  but  did 
with  incomparable  humility  carry  upon 
their  shoulders  the  cowl  and  hood."  Three 
things  endeared  these  missionaries  to  the 
common  people  of  the  city  of  Oxford — 
bare  feet,  coarse  garments,  and  the  re- 
jection of  money.  The  poor  population 
huddled  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
city  walls  could  understand  religion  when 
it  came  in  that  guise,  and  especially  when 
these  preachers  dwelt  on  Christ's  words: 
'The  poor  are  the  last  beloved  of  God's 
Kingdom.' 

Yet  it  was  not  long  before  the  stern 
rule  of  St.  Francis  was  relaxed.  In  1238 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  newcomers-. 
Hay  of  Faversham,  declared  that  "they 
[the  Franciscans]  should  have  ample  areas 
and  cultivate  them,  and  have  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  at  home,  not  always  beg 
them  from  others."  As  early  as  1224 
Henry  III.  "granted  them  that  they 
might  enclose  a  portion  of  land  lying 
near  Oxford  Castle  and  build  thereon." 
And  the  historian  adds: 

"Their  buildings  were  stately  and 
magnificent;  their  church  large  and 
decent,  and  their  refectory,  cloister  and 
libraries  all  proportionable  thereunto." 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Uincoln,  bequeathed 
to  them  his  large  library;  and  they  col- 
lected   with   great   industry   from   abroad 
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Greek,  Helrew,  and  mathematical  writ- 
ings, at  that  time  unknown  ii  England. 
Friars  came  to  study  at  Oxford,  not 
only  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  from 
France  and  Aquitaine,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Germany;  while  m^any 
Franciscan  schools  on  the  Continent  drew 
their  teachers  from  Oxford.  Duris  Scotus 
and  William  Ockham  were  trained  by 
these  teachers.  Roger  Bacon,  the  founder 
of  modern  scientific  inquiry,  ended  his 
days  as  one  of  the  Order.  His  life,  which 
stretched  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  spent  at  Oxford. 
His  aspirations  and  difficulties,  his  failures 
and  achievements,  form  an  epitome,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mental  history  of  his  age. 

The  White  Friars  that  came  with 
Nicholas  de  Motes  acquired  lands  like 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and 
erected  suitable  buildings.  Their  mon- 
astery in  the  course  of  centuries  changed 
into  St.  John's  College.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  Austin  Friars,  or  Friars 
Eremite  of  St.  Augustine,  who  were 
famous  for  their  grammar  schools;  the 
Friars  of  the  Sack,  so  called  because  they 
wore  sackcloth  and  performed  extraor- 
dinary acts  of  penance  and  of  charity. 
The  latter  obtained  a  grant  from  Henry 
III.  in  T262,  and  built  a  school,  which 
afterward  developed  into  Hertford  Col- 
lege. The  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
owned  the  grounds  upon  which  New 
College  now  stands;  and  the  Croydon 
Friars  established  themselves  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  giving  their 
attention  to  parochial  duties  rather  than 
to  study. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  given 
to  the  University  and  to  the  nation  by 
the  various  Orders  of  Friars,  we  may 
note  Robert  Kilwardby,  the  Dominican 
Provost  of  Balliol,  who  afterward  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  canon  law. 
The  Franciscans  gave  John  Peckham, 
who  succeeded  to  similar  honors  at  a 
time  when  the  Papal  throne  itself  was 
occupied  by  another  Franciscan,  Nicholas 


IV.,  general  of  the  Order.  (On  the  Con- 
tinent, Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus 
Magnus  were  shining  Dominican  lights, 
of  contemporary  renown.)  Duns  Scotus, 
William  of  Ockham,  and  Roger  Bacon, 
all  friars,  were  the  Oxford  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  glory  of  the  Middle 
Age.  During  this  period  the  name  of 
Bishop  Grosseteste  deserves  special  men- 
tion, because  he  urged  both  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  to  pursue  not  only 
the  studies  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
but  medicine  and  natural  science  as  well; 
for,  as  the  Bishop  affirmed,  "the  latter 
were  most  needed  in  the  works  of  mercy 
among  the  sick  and  poor."  Hence  Mr. 
Brewer,  the  historian  of  the  period,  is 
able  to  write:  "With  the  friars  came  the 
first  systematic  attention  to  medical 
studies  and  to  natural  philosophy  in 
general.  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  of 
eminence  among  them,  distinguished  as 
he  may  be  for  logical  and  metaphysical 
ability,  who  is  not  equally  interested  in 
experimental  philosophy."  The  story  of 
Roger  Bacon  alone  —  "a  scientific  wizard 
born  out  of  due  time" — lends  color  to 
the  contention  that  the  friars  at  Oxford 
gave  more  encouragement  to  experi- 
mental science  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  remains  to  observe  that,  along  with 
worldly  lore,  the  friars  brought  new 
religious  life  and  uplift  to  Oxford.  The 
University  witnessed  a  genuine  outburst 
of  a  fervent  religious  spirit,  directed  by 
holy  men,  inspired  with  fexalted  and  un- 
worldly ideals.  Into  the^  social  life,  there- 
fore, of  the  colleges  and  the  city  the  friars 
came  as  a  new  regenerative  force,  a  fresh 
inspiration.  They  were  in  the  world,  yet 
not  of  it;  in  touch  v/ith  the  people  as 
well  as  the  pupils;  and,  from  their  close 
intimacy  and  contact  with  both,  they 
became  the  chief  formative  influence  in 
the  Oxford  of  olden  days. 

One   word   more.     Plii 
itself.     On   the   new 
Columbus   beyond   tl 
in  the  Catholic  Unive\ 
the  religious  Orders  ai 
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gathered  of  old  in  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  of  Oxford.  The  picture  of 
the  grey  habit  and  the  brown,  and  the 
black  and  white,  mingling  on  the  Univer- 
sity grounds  at  the  nation's  Capital  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  Oxford  of 
the  Middle  Age.  Thus  from  generation 
to  generation  the  children  of  God  witness 
to    an    unchanging    Faith,    an    unvarying 

ideal. 

>  <♦>« 

The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICS    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

V. 

THERE  was  an  air  of  peace  about 
Mrs.  Trevanion's  kitchen,  with 
its  purring  cat  on  the  rug,  its  red 
geraniums  in  the  window,  thrown 
out  against  the  white  cambric  curtains, 
that  many  rooms  do  not  have.  In  fact, 
the  only  restless  and  thoroughly  alive 
things  in  the  room  were  the  old  woman's 
eyes.  Mary  supplied  the  hostess  with 
toast,  and  took  up  her  own  teacup.  One 
could  never  feel  the  worry  of  the  world 
in  that  abode  of  "cosiness." 

vSuddenly  Trevanion's  steps  were  heard. 

"He's  just  in  time  for  tea!"  exclaimed 
his  mother.     "More  toast,   Mary?" 

It  was  Saturday,  a  half  holiday, — Mary 
had  forgotten  it.  She  arose  hastily.  "More 
toast!"  repeated  Mrs.  Trevanion,  and 
Mary  knelt  down,  toasting  fork  in  hand. 

"I'm  going  out  to-night,  mother," 
Trevanion's  voice  said,  from  the  little 
anteroom,  they  called  an  "entry."  "I 
have  joined  the  Bebel  Club.  It  will  be 
my  first  meeting;  but  I  won't  be  late. 
Let's  have  supper  early." 

"Why,"  said  Mary,  raising  her  head; 
and,  in  her  surprise,  forgetting  that  she 
ought  to  be  embarrassed,  "that's  a  Social- 
ist crowd!" 

"Marj'J"  he  said,  delightedly.  "Let 
me  nvakj^  thc.tbast.    Of  course  it  is!" 

"!m!lt — "  Mary  began. 

"'Tis  as  I  told  you,"  Mrs.  Trevanion 
cut  in.    "  The .  half-blind  are  getting  their 


sight.  But  George  won't  get  into  trouble, 
because  he's  got  his  religion." 

George's  face  was  hidden;  he  knelt 
in  Mary's  place,  before  the  fire,  making 
the  toast. 

"They're  dangerous  people,"  said 
Mary.    "Oh,  do  keep  away  from  them!" 

He  noticed  that  she  did  not  dare  to 
use  his  Christian  name. 

"Dr.  Wortley,"  Mary  spoke  urgently, 
"said  the  other  night  that  a  good  Prot- 
estant couldn't  be  a  Socialist." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Trevanion.  "A 
good  Protestant  can  be  anything.  I've 
heard  Dr.  Wortley  say  that  even  the 
Bible  isn't  infallible." 

A  chill  seemed  to  come  into  the  air. 
At  least  Mary  felt  it.  Trevanion  arose, 
holding  on  his  fork  a  very  accurately 
browned  piece  of  toast. 

"Bernard  Shaw  says  that  nowadays 
the  supernatural  element  in  Protestanism 
has  perished;  and  I'm  sure  I  can  re- 
member the  exact  words:  'If  ever}^  man's 
private  judgment  is  still  to  be  justified 
as  the  most  trustworthy  interpreter  of 
the  will  of  humanity  (which  is  not  a  more 
extreme  proposition  than  the  old  one 
about  the  will  of  God),  Protestantism 
must  take  a  fresh  step  in  advance  and 
become  Anarchism.  Which  it  has  accord- 
ingly done.  Anarchism  being  one  of  the 
notable  new  creeds  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.'  There!"  George 
prided  himself  on  his  memory. 

"Dear,  dear!"  sighed  Mrs.  Trevanion. 
"It  does  sound  like  Antinoraianism;  my 
father  was  a  Cornishman,  though  I'm  a 
Welshwoman,  and  his  father  was  Anti- 
nomian.  vSit,  George, — sit,  and  eat  your 
toast.  I'll  wager  you'll  soon  get  rid  of 
the  vSocialists.  They've  a  lot  of  Dagos 
and  other  foreigners  among  them,  who 
come  over  here  because  they  aren't 
allowed  to  kill  kings  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. But  I  always  say  that  we're  all 
right  as  long  as  we  cling  to  the  Bible. 
Not  that  I  hold  to  the  Protestant  ideas 
that  one  shouldn't  visit  the  holy  wells, 
as  our  people  did  in  the  days  of  the  monks. 
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If  I  could  get  your  father  back  to  St. 
Winifred's  Water,  I'm  sure  he'd  get 
better.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Welsh 
saint  wouldn't  go  back  on  one  of  his  own 
people.  And  holy  wells  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible." 

"But,"  Mary  began,  anxiously,  "I 
hope  that  you  will  not  join  the  Socialists." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  had  engaged  herself 
in  taking  a  hot  dish  of  sausages  from  the 
oven;  a  clatter  of  plates  followed  this. 
Mary  spoke  to  Trevanion  directly. 

"Their  doctrines  are  dangerous.  You 
read  the  wrong  kind  of  books,  George." 
He  smiled  as  she  pronounced  his  Christian 
name.  "This  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  mocker; 
nothing  is  sacred  to  him." 

"Imagine  Bernard  Shaw  influencing 
anybody!"  A  twinkle  came  into  George 
Trevanion's  eyes.  "I  do  read  a  lot,  Mary, 
but  I  think  more." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  was  cutting  bread  too 
intently  to  hear  their  low  tones.  She  did 
everything  intensely. 

"I  think  more,"  he  repeated.  "Mary," 
he  spoke  with  a  sternness  that  amazed 
her,  "I  have  discovered  that  I  am^  a  man. 
I  must  have  my  part  in  this  world  and 
my  share  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  Look 
at  us!  You  are  compelled  to  wear  your 
youth  away,  heartbroken — don't  flush! 
I  know  it — because  your  father  never  had 
a  chance  to  do  more  than  the  duties  of 
everyday  life.  Your  mother  is  a  good 
woman.  vShe  has  economized,  she  strove; 
she  had  only  one  thought  —  God,  her 
husband,  her  children,  —  all  one.  And 
now  she's  thrown  on  the  world,  and 
despised  because  she's  poor.  No,  no! 
I'll  go  on.  You  quoted  Dr.  Wortley, — 
a  gentleman,  I'll  admit;  but  who  sit  in 
his  front  pews?  The  people  of  The  Hills. 
Whom  does  he  visit, — as  equals,  I  mean? 
The  Wadsworth  Mortons  and  the  other 
rich  rabble.  What  can  he  do,  or  any  other 
Christian  clergyman  do,  for  your  mother 
and  her  children?  Talk  platitudes  about 
resignation,  and' hope  that  she  won't  give 
her  children  ideas  above  their  class.  And 
old  Wortley  talking  about  the  laxity  of 


the  marriage  tie!  Why,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  like  myself  who  want  to 
marry  and  can't, — men  with  crushingly 
small  wages,  but  men  for  all  that.  I'm 
well  off  compared  to  some  of  them;  you 
know  that.  I'm  going  to  fight  the  whole 
wretched  system  for  them  and  for  us." 
His  eyes  blazed.  "I'm  going  to  fight,  I 
say,  with  every  weapon  at  my  command. 
Fire  with  fire!" 

"It's  wrong,"  said  Mary. 

"Prove  it!  We  have  some  rights.  Why, 
the  Jews  are  better  than  the  Christians!" 
he  sneered.  "Old  Weltermann  on  The 
Hills  looks  after  every  poor  Jewish  widow 
in  Orvisville.  He  sets  them  up  in  little 
shops  or  something.  Look  at  the  Can 
King, — front  pew  at  Dr.  Wortley's!" 

"I'm  going  to  the  Can  King  to  ask 
for  sewing." 

"You're  not!"     He  raised  his  voice. 

"George,"  said  his  mother,  "sing  your 
hymn,  so  that  your  poor  dad  in  the  room 
above  can  hear  you;  it'll  cheer  him  up  a 
bit.  Supper's  ready.  Sit  down,  Mary,  and 
have  a  bite  of  the  sausage.  Your  hymn, 
George!  I  don't  hold  to  prayer  before 
meat  without  music.  I'm  a  Welshwoman." 

Through  habit,  Trevanion  bowed  his 
head  and  began,  in  a  rich,  resonant 
baritone,  "Rock  of  Ages." 

Mary  slipped  away.  As  she  went  she 
heard  Mrs.  Trevanion's  true,  shrill  treble 
joining  in.  The  singing  of  that  hymn 
had  always,  before  this,  thrilled  her:  now 
it  left  her  cold.  If  the  Bible  were  gone — - 
if  it  were  not  sure,  as  Dr.  Wortley  had 
said,  —  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  not 
really  the  Lord's,  what  was  the  use  of 
the  hymn, — a  hymn  to  an  unknown  God? 

All  thoughts  of  religion  were  driven 
out  of  her  mind  by  the  spectacle  that  met 
her  view  when  she  entered  the  little  parlor 
at  home.  Amy  stood  with  her  back 
against  the  kitchen  door,  her  hat  on, 
looking  very  angry  and  pouting.  Mrs. 
Coyne  sat  in  the  rocking-chair,  moving 
to  and  fro,  and  gesticulating  helplessly. 
Herbert,  with  his  hair  dishevelled  and 
his  necktie  awry,   was  protesting  against 
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something     at     the     top     of     his     voice. 

*'I  didn't  mean  any  harm.  I  only  said 
that  I  saw  you  walking  home  with  High 
School  boys,  and  I  know  you're  going 
out  to  meet  one  who  wears  a  high  hat. 
You  had  no  business  to  pull  my  hair, 
and — O  Mary!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mary, 
surprised.  Her  father  had  been  an  unseen 
force  in  the  house.  She  did  not  remember 
that  anything  like  this  scene  had  occurred 
before. 

"Mother  objects  to  my  going  out!" 
cried  Amy.  "She  says  that  I  oughtn't  to 
go  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  just 
because  poor  dad's  dead.  I'm  not  in 
black, — it  won't  shock  anybody." 

"That's  just  it,  Mary,"  Mrs.  Coyne 
put  in,  querulously.  "If  you  had  let  her 
go  into  black,  she'd  have  more  respect 
for  the  memory  of  her  poor  dead  parent." 

"But  what  is  the  matter?"  Mary  went 
up  and  patted  Amy  gently  on  the  back. 
"Come,  help  me  to  get  supper  ready." 

"I  won't!"  said  Amy,  pouting.  "I 
have  had  to  get  supper  every  night  this 
week.  What  with  getting  supper  and 
my  lessons  I  haven't  a  moment  to  myself. 
I  have  an  engagement.  I'm  going  to  have 
cakes  and  ice  cream  with  a  friend." 

"A  tall  boy,  with  a  high  hat  and  cloth- 
covered  shoes.  /  saw  him,"  said  Herbert, 
maliciously,  adjusting  his  necktie. 

"Amy!  O  Amy!  You  won't  dare  to 
disobey  your  mother!  You're  a  bad  girl, 
to  want  to  go  tramping  about  the  streets 
at  this  hour,  and  so  soon  after — " 

Amy  frowned,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  impatiently. 

"Don't  go  out,  Amy  dear!"  said  Mary, 
gently.  "  Not  this  evening.  I  want  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  you.  Besides,"  she  added, 
"Mrs.  Treyanion  gave  me  a  new  piece  of 
music  she  cut  out  of  a  magazine,  —  the 
serenade  in  'The  MilHons  of  Harlequin.' 
We  can  try  it  over  after  supper." 

"You  mustn't  open  the  piano!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Coyne,  galvanized  into  life. 
"What   would    the    neighbors    say,  —  so 

(To  be 


soon,  —  so  soon !  O  children,  you  have 
no  hearts!" 

"There!"  murmured  Amy.  "There's 
nothing  to  do  home,  you  see,  except  to 
listen  to  talebearers  and  moans  and 
groan's.  Dad  always  liked  music,  and  he 
was  never  glum.  Oh,  I  wish  he  was  back 
again,  or  that  I  had  somebody  who 
tmderstood  me!    He  did." 

"Amy,"  Mary  said,  very  much  bewil- 
dered, "we'll  have  a  cosy  supper,  and 
then  we'll  hum  the  new  piece  over.  It's 
lovely,  Mrs.  Trevanion  said.  Don't  go 
out  to-night." 

A  whistle  was  heard  outside.  Amy 
blushed. 

"If  you  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  lady, 
you  mustn't  permit  that,"  said  Mary, 
gravely.  "Come,  come,  show  the  young 
gentleman  that  you  know  what  good 
manners  are." 

Gentle  and  unconcerned  as  she  appeared 
to  be,  Mary  was  bewildered  and  alarmed. 
There  had  been  passages  at  arms  over 
various  points,  such  as  are  usual  in  most 
households.  The  boys  had  been  boister- 
ous and  quarrelsome  at  times.  Amy  had 
sometimes  sulked;  but  here  was  open 
rebellion,  and  something  behind  it  that 
her  intuition  warned  her  was  dangerous. 
Amy,  apparently  indignant  that  she  should 
be  whistled  for,  helped  Mary  with  the 
preparations  for  supper,  while  Mrs.  Coyne 
rocked  and  moaned.  When  the  meal 
was  over  and  the  boys  safe  in  bed,  Mary 
fried  to  amuse  Amy  by  picking  out 
the  tune  of  the  serenade.  At  times  she 
listened  as  if  for  the  whistle  again. 

"Mother,"  observed  Mary,  as  she  said 
good-night,  "we  must  open  the  piano, 
if  we  want  to  keep  Amy  at  home.  She's 
too  old  to  be  locked  in,  and  not  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  out." 

"Just  because  we're  poor,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Coyne,  "we're  to  have  none  of 
the  consolations  of  mourning!  You  were 
always  heartless!" 

Mary  smiled  sadly.  vShe  knew  that 
her  mother  did  not  mean  it. 

continued.) 
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Last  Days  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

BY    THE    VERY    REV    R.   O'kENNEDY. 

ON  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
to  whom  he  had  ever  a  special  devo- 
tion, St.  Francis  breathed  his  last  in  the 
year  1622,  just  as  those  around  his  bed 
were  whispering  the  invocation  in  the 
Ivitany  for  the  Dying:  "All  ye  Holy 
Innocents,  pray  for  him!"  He  was  com- 
paratively young,  having  been  born  in 
1567,  and  therefore  only  fifty-five.  If, 
however,  the  Scriptural  words,  "Having 
com.pleted  a  short  span,  he  fulfilled  a  long 
time,"  were  ever  true  of  a  human  soul, 
they  were  certainly  true  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  His  whole  life  was  a  life  of  work, 
in  such  wise  that  one  would  think  he  did 
nothing  else.  But  when  his  fasts  and 
mortifications  are  taken  into  account, 
the  question  arises  how  he  had  strength 
to  do  the  work.  And  when  we  recall  his 
many  hours  of  prayer  and  study,  and 
the  oftentimes  tedious  hours  of  inter- 
views, not  to  mention  long  confessions 
in  the  direction  of  souls,  we  wonder  how 
he  got  the  time  for  it  all.  His  was  a  mar- 
vellous life,  an  enviable  life,  a  model  life. 
And  it  was  so  up  to  the  end.  Every- 
where he  was  asked  to  preach,  despite 
his  weakness  and  his  emaciation;  and 
everywhere  wonderful  conversions  fol- 
lowed his  sermons.  In  the  June  of  1622, 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he 
had  preached  at  Grenoble.  Among  his 
hearers  was  a  Calvinist  of  high  position, 
Duke  Lesdiguieres.  This  was  a  man  of 
great  bravery,  but  of  greater  honor  and 
candor.  It  is  said  that  he  was  very 
friendly  with  Gregory  XV.  when,  as  Car- 
dinal, he  was  representing  the  Pope  in 
France.  Before  returning  to  Rome  for 
the  election  of  a  Pope,  the  Cardinal  called 
on  the  Duke  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and 
the  following  dialogue  took  place:  "I 
am  not  enemy  enough  to  the  Church," 
said  the  Duke,  "not  to  wish  it  a  Pope 
of  your  Eminence's  merit."  —  "And  I 
am  friend   enough  to   your   Grace,"    said 


the  Cardinal,  "to  wish  with  all  my  heart 
to  see  you  a  Catholic."  —  "As  for  that, 
I  am  waiting  only  till  you  are  Pope.  I 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long."  —  "Not 
so  fast,  my  friend.  But  if  I  am  Pope, 
will  you  be  a  Catholic?"  It  may  have 
been  a  little  badinage,  or  the  story  may 
not  be  true  at  all;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
two  events  took  place.  Gregory  XV. 
was  elected  Pope  in  February,  1621;  and 
the  Duke  made  his  submission  publicly 
into  the  hands  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales 
July  24,  1622. 

For  several  years,  feeling  his  strength 
gradually  decline,  the  saint  had  one  great 
trouble.  In  those  times,  agitated  by 
wars  and  religious  disputes,  what  would 
become  of  the  institutions  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  establish  in  his  large  and  moun- 
tainous diocese?  Would  the  Church  fail 
there?  Would  the  terrible  temptations 
of  free-and-easy  morals  seduce  shepherds 
as  well  as  sheep?  And  if  the  salt  lose  its 
savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted? 
Custodes  quis  custodieif — "Who  shall  watch 
the  watchman?" 

Night  and  day  the  thought  w^as  with 
him.  He  saw  the  danger,  and  his  was  a 
frail  arm  to  ward  :t  ofi".  He  cast  his  eyes 
roundabout  to  try  to  find  a  helper.  He 
could  see  one,  —  only  one ;  but  that  one 
an  impossible  one.  It  was  his  brother. 
The  thought,  however,  of  that  one  was 
in  his  breast,  in  petto,  locked  up,  an 
impenetrable  secret  to  curious  eyes.  But 
he  sent  it  in  confidence  to  brother  bishops, 
in  whose  judgment  and  piety  he  had 
trust.  They  returned  affirmative  answers. 
Ah,  yes,  but  they  may  be  urged  to  give 
the  advice  by  flesh  and  blood!  And  the 
scruple  in  the  depth  of  his  heart  con- 
tinued as  torturing  as  ever.  That  name 
was  the  only  one,  —  the  only  possible 
one:  that  brother  of  his.  But,  then,  flesh 
and  blood  is  to  be  suspected, — ^ suspected 
and  refused.  There  was,  however,  one 
counsellor  whom  he  could  trust.  Sitting 
on  the  Chair  of  Milan — a  Chair  hallowed 
by  the  unearthly  Charles  Borromeo— 
was  the  saintly  successor,  namesake  and 
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cousin,  Frederick  Borromeo.  Him  he 
would  consult;  him  he  did  consult;  and 
when  he  spoke,  the  scruple  vanished. 
"The  cause  was  finished."  And  the 
brother  was  consecrated,  with  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Chalcedon. 

By  common  consent,  the  saint  could 
not  have  chosen  an  ecclesiastic  more  vir- 
tuous, or  one  better  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  works  that  he  himself  had  set  on 
foot  in  his  sorely  tried  diocese.  But  the 
brothers  were  of  opposite  temperaments, 
and  while  on  the  visitation  of  the  diocese 
these  temperaments  came  forth  in  marked 
contrast.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
St.  Francis,  instead  of  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  (as  he  did  in  his  own  case  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  bishop  to  his 
predecessor),  did  all  in  his  power  to  hasten 
his  own  assistant's  consecration.  And  as 
soon  as  his  brother  had  received  "gifts 
from  on  high,"  he  put  into  his  hands  all 
the  powers  with  which  he  could  invest 
him.  The  two,  therefore,  went  on  diocesan 
visitation  together;  but  the  brother  was 
the  principal,  and  the  saint  the  auxiliary. 
The  brother  by  no  means  pinned  his 
faith  to  the  dictum  of  the  saint,  that  a 
spoonful  of  honey  is  better  than  a  Vjarrel 
of  vinegar ;  and  as  the}^  went,  rigid  inquiry 
was  made  into  morals  and  practice,  with 
the  result  that  numbers  were  haled  off 
to  prison,— bishops  under  the  old  discipline 
of  the  Church  having  power  thus  to  punish 
delinquents. 

Every  morning,  on  his  way  to  say  Mass, 
the  saint  passed  by  the  door  of  the  prison; 
and  through  window  and  from  behind 
lock  and  chain  pitiful  appeals  came  to 
him.  When  he  went  to  the  altar  he 
carried  those  cries  and  tears  in  his  heart, 
and  in  his  humility  he  condemned  himself. 
"How  often  has  not  God  pardoned  me," 
he  cried,  "though  my  sins  against  Him 
have  been  countless  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea!  Has  He  ever  once  refused  to  hear 
me?  Has  He  told  me  that  my  protesta- 
tion never  to  sin  again  was  untrue,  though 
at  the  time  He  knew  well  it  was?"  The 
saint,    after    Mass,    went   back   the    same 


road.  The  prison  door  opened;  the  erring 
knelt  before  their  titular;  promises  were 
made,    and   the   prisoners   were   liberated. 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn,  the  saint 
received  orders  from  his  Holiness  to  come 
to  Avignon.  The  royal  Houses  of  France 
and  Savoy,  with  their  suites,  were  to  meet 
for  the  settlement  of  some  difference,  and 
the  Pope  thought  it  well  that  the  greatest 
peacemaker  of  the  day  should  be  present. 
In  the  middle  of  November  St.  Francis 
had  to  leave  his  home  and  sail  down  the 
Rhone.  Before  leaving,  he  made  his  will. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  news  of  this  got 
abroad,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
pitiable  fact  that  he  was  leaving  in  so 
sad  a  state  of  health  while  the  weather 
was  most  inclement,  the  people  all  turned 
out  to  take  what  they  felt  was  a  last 
look  at  him,  and  get  his  last  blessing. 
After  touching  scenes  of  reverence  and 
piety  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  children 
and  people,  and  of  fatherly  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  bowed  and  feeble  prelate, 
he  went  on  board  the  boat. 

He  travelled  all  the  way  to  Avignon, 
but  only  to  find  that  he  had  to  double 
back  on  his  journey  and  return  once 
more  to  I^yons.  Others,  nmch  stronger 
than  he,  were  afraid  to  make  the  journey 
to  Avignon;  and  so  the  two  courts  met 
at  the  sunny  city  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  numbers  that  gathered  there  were 
great,  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
lodgings;  but  everyone  was  anxious  to 
have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  holy 
Archbishop.  He,  however,  would  not 
give  trouble  to  any  one,  and  assured  them 
all  that  he  had  taken  care  to  secure 
lodgings  beforehand,  which  was  quite  true. 
There  was  in  the  city  a  convent  of  the 
Visitation  Order;  and  he  had  begged  the 
superioress  to  let. him  have  one  or  two 
rooms  in  the  gardener's  cottage.  There 
it  was  that  he  lodged. 

But  the  more  he  endeavored  to  hide 
and  humble  himself,  the  more  did  the 
two  courts  exalt  him.  He  obtained  the 
special  protection  of  his  subjects  from 
Louis    of    France.      The    King,    with    the 
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Ouccn-Mother,  Mary  of  Aledici,  and  the 
royal  consort,  Anne  of  Austria,  showed 
him  particular  marks  of  reverence  and 
esteem;  while  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Piedmont,  who  were  his  intimate  friends, 
never  tired  of  recounting  all  the  blessings 
that,  through  his  intercession,  they  had 
obtained  from  Heaven. 

In  the  confessional  he  was  even  more 
occupied,  if  possible,  than  in  his  own 
cathedral  city.  Those  who  came  in  the 
retinue  of  the  two  courts  had  long  before 
heard  of  his  sanctity;  and  many  who 
had  desired  to  obtain  his  advice  on  the 
selection  of  their  state  in  life,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  choice  of  a  partner,  but 
who  never  "had  dared  to  hope  for  such  an 
opportunity,  now  saw  it  offered  to  them, 
and  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it. 
Night  and  day  they  besieged  the  holy 
prelate;  and  vocations  to  the  Carmelites 
as  well  as  to  his  own  Order  (the  Visitation) 
became  more  manifest  from  that  date. 

But  the  work  told  on  him,  and  the 
gardener's  lodge  became  a  hospital,  where 
the  highest  in  France  and  vSavoy  were 
only  too  anxious  to  serve  as  nurses.  Still, 
weak  and  overpowered  as  he  was,  he 
would  not  allow  his  illness  to  interfere 
with  any  duty  or  appointment  he  had 
made.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
he  preached  in  the  Jesuit  church.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  blessed  a  cross  erected 
by  the  Queen-Mother  for  the  Recollects, 
and  preached  on  the  Redemption.  On 
Christmas  morning  he  went  to  the  oratory 
of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  heard  con- 
fessions, administered  Holy  Communion, 
and  preached;  and  that  same  day  gave 
the  habit  to  two  nuns  of  the  Visitation 
Order,  and  preached  again.  And  at  these 
functions  he  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  so 
much  was  he  transformed  and  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

It  is  most  probable  that  he  knew  Death 
was  at  the  door  waiting  to  knock;  and 
yet  he  preserved  the  same  exterior  calm, 
the  same  recollection  at  ceremonies,  the 
same   attention    to   details,    observed   the 


same  fulness  in  word  and  work,  the  same 
gentleness  and  courtesy  to  all,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  day  when  he  had  laid  his 
hand  for  the  first  time  on  mitre  and 
crosier,  instead  of  the  day  when  he  was 
about  to  lay  them  down  forever. 

On  one  of  those  mornings  a  gentleman 
called  on  him.  The  saint  had  known  him 
when  in  better  circumstances,  and  at 
parting  he  put  a  purse  of  gold  coins  into 
his  hand.  The  poor  gentleman,  in  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  that  the  saint's  da3'^s  might 
be  long  in  the  land.  "vSpare  yourself  the 
trouble,  mon  ami,''  said  the  holy  Arch- 
bishop. "You  and  I  are  not  long  for  this 
world."  In  a  few  days  the  saint  was  no 
more,  and  the  gentleman  survived  him 
only  a  short  time. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day  the  saint  said 
Mass,  and  went  to  pay  some  Christmas 
visits,  one  of  which  was  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  to  beg  of  him,  as  it  was  the 
season  of  peace  and  good-will,  to  take 
back  into  favor  two  of  his  officers  who 
had  incurred  the  Duke's  displeasure  by 
their  rudeness  to  the  saint  himself.  On 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
after  saying  Mass  at  the  oratory  of  the 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  he  bade  the  Prince 
and  Princess  good-bye,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  desirous  to  prepare  to  return 
home.  They  did  not  at  the  moment  sus- 
pect what  he  meant,  though  the  way  he 
spoke  the  words  affected  them. 

After  getting  into  his  humble  lodgings 
he  took  some  nourishment  and  a  little 
rest;  then,  as  there  were  still  some  things 
he  wished  to  do,  still  some  persons  to 
whom  he  v/ished  to  speak,  he  called  for 
his  boots.  But  when  they  were  brought, 
he  began  to  hesitate.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  and  seemed  to  steady  it,  as 
if  it  were  dizzy.  They  offered  to  lay  him 
in  bed,  and  he  made  no  objection.  But 
scarcely  was  he  placed  there  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  mild  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  for  a  time  took  away  consciousness. 

His  exalted  position,  his  great  sanc- 
tity,  and  his  frail  strength  at  once  gave 
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the  danger  a  serious  aspect  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  People  of  every  rank  hastened  to 
the  bedside  of  the  illustrious  patient. 
Princes  and  princessses  and  public, — all 
came.  Even  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  at 
one  time  his  personal  enemy,  now  his 
most  devoted  friend,  had  himself  trans- 
ported in  a  litter,  as  he  was  suffering 
acutely  from  gout.  The  dean  of  the 
cathedral  hastened  to  administer  the 
Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Extreme 
Unction.  Because  of  continual  attacks 
of  vomiting,  the  patient  was  unable  to 
receive  Holy  Viaticum. 

When  the  dean  had  anointed  him,  he 
expressed  his  own  great  sorrow,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  of  the 
city;  and  then  hastened  back  to  the 
cathedral  to  give  orders  that  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  be  exposed  in  all  the  churches 
and  convent  chapels;  at  the  same  time 
requesting  all  to  beseech  God  to  spare 
the  great  prelate's  life.  All  manner  of 
remedies —  many  painfully  heroic  ones  — 
were  applied  in  vain. 

Among  the  dignitaries  around  the  sick 
bed  was  the  Bishop  of  Damascus,  an 
intimate  and  lifelong  friend  of  the  saint. 
Drawing  near  the  bedside,  and  taking  the 
feeble  hand  that  lay  on  the  counterpane, 
he  said:  "I  am  come,  my  dear  brother, 
to  offer  you  the  last  offices  of  brotherly 
friendship.  It  is  written  that  a  brother 
aided  by  a  brother  is  as  a  fortified  city."^ — 
"And  the  lyord  shall  save  one  through  the 
other,"  added  the  patient. — "Put  your 
trust  in  the  I^ord,"  continued  the  Bishop, 
still  quoting  the  Scriptures. — "And  He 
will  support  you,"  came  the  fervent  reply. 
Then,  as  if  transported  with  that  divine 
love  about  which  he  had  written  so  beau- 
tifully, the  dying  saint  exclaimed:  "Aly 
heart  and  my  flesh  have  rejoiced  in  the 
living  God !  The  praises  of  the  Lord  I  will 
sing  forever.  When  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  Thy  face?  Show  me,  O  my  well- 
beloved,  the  place  where  Thou  reposest!" 

Father  Ferrier,  a  Jesuit,  who  never 
left  his  side,  proposed  to  him  this  prayer 
of  the  dying  St.  Martin:    "Lord,  if  I  am 


still  necessary  to  Thy  people,  I  do  not 
refuse  the  labor."  But  the  saint's  humility 
was  alarmed  at  the  comparison,  of  which 
he  alone  did  not  recognize  the  justice. 
"I  am  only — "  he  said,  and  he  stopped, 
as  if  unable  to  fashion  the  thought  into 
words.  "I  am  only — "  he  repeated.  A 
third  time  he  went  on:  "I  am  only  a 
worthless  servant,  of  whom  neither  God 
nor  His  people  have  need." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  another  Jesuit 
Father  whispered:  Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  —  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth!  The  whole  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  glory."  With  a  face  lighted  up  in 
ecstasy,  the  saint  repeated  it,  and  again 
and  again  returned  to  it.  It 'seemed  to 
give  expression  to  what  was  dearest  to 
his  heart.  The  grandeur,  the  holiness, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  thought  trans- 
ported him;  and  it  was  while  repeating 
this  anthem  of  heaven  that  he  lost  the 
use  of  his  voice  upon  earth.  His  lips  still 
moved,  although  they  uttered  no  word; 
and  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  opened 
and  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  suggesting 
that  the  beautiful  aspiration  was  being 
still  breathed  in  his  heart. 

These  were  the  only  signs  of  life  he 
gave  through  all  the  night.  He  was 
evidently  losing  strength  rapidly,  yet  he 
struggled  through  the  following  day. 
But  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  while  prayers  were  being 
said  through  the  city,  and  the  Christmas 
decorations  still  cast  a  halo  on  the  sacred 
places;  while  little  children  gathered  in 
love  round  the  Christmas  Bambino,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  room  wherein  the 
dying  man  lay,  as  they  recited  the  Litany  of 
the  Departing,  pronounced  the  invocation, 
"All  ye  Holy  Innocents,  pray  for  him!" 
the  great  saint   calmly  breathed  his  last. 

The  city  was  shocked  at  the  first  break- 
ing of  the  news.  It  had  seen  him  in  the 
pulpit  yesterday  and  the  day  before;  it 
had  listened,  spellbound,  to  his  honeyed 
eloquence;  it  had  seen  him  walking  the 
streets;  and  now  tongue  and  brain  and 
hand    and    foot    had    entered    into    rest. 
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Homo  vanitati  similis  factus  est,  says  the 
Psalmist.  Ejus  dies  sicut  umbra  prcs- 
tereimt. — "Man  is  like  to  vanity;  his 
days  pass  away  like  a  shadow."  But  in 
a  moment  the  city  recovered  itself,  and 
with  one  voice  it  acclaimed  the  dead  a 
saint.  From  all  sides  people  hastened  to 
touch  the  sacred  remains.  They  applied 
handkerchiefs,  and  carried  them  to  their 
sick;  and  the  reports  of  miracles  accen- 
tuated their  joy. 

While  living  he  would  allow  but  scant 
courtesy  to  his  poor  body;  now,  however, 
that  he  was  dead,  they  would  make  up 
for  it,  and  he  could  not  prevent  it.  By 
will  his  body  was  to  be  taken  to  Annecy; 
but  I.yons  and  every  city  and  town  along 
the  route  was  to  take  toll  of  the  heavenly 
favors  that  accompanied  the  blessed 
remains.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  December 
he  died  at  Lyons;  it  was  on  the  29th  of 
January  that  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Annecy.  It  took  the  funeral  cortege  a 
month  to  make  the  journey.  This  latter 
date  Pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  for 
his  feast  when  canonizing  him  in  1665. 

And  Pope  Alexander  had  a  good  right 
to  canonize  him;  for  when  his  Holiness 
was  Cardinal  Chigi  he  had  been  cured  of 
a  disease  in  the  foot  by  the  intercession 
of  the  saint.  The  Bull  of  canonization 
recounts  most  wonderful  miracles, — the 
raising  to  life  of  two  dead  persons,  the 
restoration  of  sight  to  a  person  born  blind, 
the  cure  of  several  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  their  limbs;  but,  strangest  of  all,  the 
Bull  recounts  the  conversion  of  72,000 
heretics  as  due,  under  God,  to  the  prayers 
of  St.  Francis.  So  universal  were  the 
blessings  obtained  through  his  intercession 
that  the  crowned  heads  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Savoy,  Poland,  Bavaria;  the  clergy, 
secular  and  religious;  together  with  the 
parliaments  and  communes  of  mostly  all 
the  European  countries,  joined  in  praying 
for  his  canonization.  He  was  beatified  in 
1 66 1,  and  canonized  four  years  afterward. 
In  our  own  day  he  has  been  enrolled 
atnop^  the  Doctors  of  Holy  Church.  . 


Irish  Mother  Love. 

BY    P.. J.   CARROLL,   C.  S.  C. 

JT^HERE'vS    ten    o'   ye    now,    an'    twenty    long 

years  in  between 
From   Maurice,  the  man  o'  the  house,   to  little 

Johneeft; 
But   I   wouldn't  part  one,    not   for  all   the   rich 
pearls  of  a  queen. 

Ah,  my  heart  craves  ye  all! 
For  ye  light  up  the  gloom  o'  the  place. 
Like  Our  Lord  lit  the  dark  o'  the  cave  by  the 
light  of  His  face. 

Yes,  ten  o'  ye  all,  an'  Maurice  as  tall  as  a  pine; 
Then  Mary,  come  Candlemas  Day,  will  be  fin- 

ishin'  nine; 
An'  Johneen — O  come  lay  your  little  heart  here 
against  mine! 

Yeh,   'tis  I  loves  ye  all: 
Maurice   an'    Mike   an'    Kathleen, 
An',    pulse    o'    my    heart,  yourself,    my    little 
Johneen! 

When  the  house  does  be  empty  the  long,  lone- 
some stretch  o'   the  day, 
With  only  Johneen  in  the  cradle  a-sleepin'  away. 
The  tears  do  come  down  from  my  eyes,   an'   I 
tryin'   to  pray! 

O  I  dream  o'   ye  all. 
An'  the  crosses  God~  sends,  an'  our  needs — 
Sweet  Saviour,  forgive  me! — ye  come  between 
me  an'  the  Beads. 

But,  thank  God,  sure  ye're  hearty  an'  brimful 

of  innocent  joys. 
An'  o'  nights   round   the   kitchen  ye  fill  up   the 

house  with  yer  noise. 
Virgin  Pure    keep  ye  innocent  always,  my  girls 
and  my  boys! 

Ah,   I've  mothered  ye  all 
Down  those  twenty  long  years  in  between, 
From    Maurice,    who   stoops   at   the    door,    to 
little  Johneen! 


It  is  the  glory  of  women  that  they 
have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all 
the  great  movements  that  have  done  honor 
to  Chrjstianitv. — Abbe  Le  Monnier. 
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Judy's  Patient. 


BY    NORA    TYNAN    O  MAHONY. 


THE  Barnewalls  of  Ballivor  had  fallen 
on  evil  days.  The  great  old  house, 
whose  knightly  owners  in  years  gone  by 
had  fought  many  a  brave  battle  for  their 
Faith,  their  country,  and  their  King, 
was  doomed,  with  the  remnant  of  what 
was  once  a  lordly  and  extensive  estate, 
to  pass  into  strangers'  hands.  Had  the 
Barnewalls  of  a  former  era  iDeen  less 
loyal,  indeed,  to  their  religion  and  their 
prince,  they  might  still  be,  as  for  centu- 
ries past,  a  power  in  the  land.  But  they 
had  chosen  the  hard  way  of  duty  and 
conscience,  and  suffered  accordingly  in 
the  confiscation  of  a  great  part  of  their 
possessions,  and  through  the  many  hard- 
ships and  disabilities  inflicted  on  those  of 
the  old  Faith  by  the  cruel  enactments  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  Each  successive  genera- 
tion became  poorer  than  the  preceding 
one;  and  it  was  as  much  as  Walter 
Barnewall,  the  last  tenant  of  Ballivor, 
could  do,  though  he  strove  with  all  his 
might,  to  keep  the  old  roof  over  his  own 
and   his    daughter's   head    until    he    died. 

"An',  indeed,  it's  well  for  the  poor 
gentleman  that  he  did  go  in  time  to 
save  himself  the  shame  and  the  pain  of 
being  sold  out  of  it,"  his  poorer  neighbors 
whispered  to  each  other  on  the  day  after 
his  funeral.  "Sure,  they  do  say  that  the 
place  had  to  be  sold  whether  he  lived  or 
died,  and  that  even  at  the  best  it  would 
not  pay  all  the  debts  that  were  on  it. 
An'  if  that  be  so,  what  is  to  become  of 
poor  Miss  Alice  at  all,  at  all?" 

"Wisha,  I'm  afeard  there's  nothing  but 
hard  times  in  store  for  the  poor  young 
creature;  and  she'll  feel  it  all  the  more 
since  her  poor  father — God  rest  him! — 
never  allowed  her  to  want  for  anything 
he  could  give  her,"  said  Judy  Doran,  who 
had  lived  so  long — ^first  as  nurse,  then  as 
housekeeper — in  Ballivor  that  she  looked 
Upon   "Miss   Alice"   almost   as  her  own» 


"Never  did  I  see  a  man  more  crazy  about 
his  child,  and  she  about  him.  But,  sure, 
she  was  all  that  was  left  to  him  of 
comfort  and  happiness  since  the  young 
mistress  died.  One  would  think,  to  look 
at  them  together  sometimes,  that  it  was 
a  pair  of  young  sweethearts  was  in  it, 
instead  of  father  and  daughter.  God  help 
her!  It  will  be  a  big  change  for  her, 
poor  child!  But,  sure,  it  will  be  the  same 
for  the  whole  of  us." 

And  Judy  Doran  shook  her  head  in 
sorrowful  anticipation,  realizing  full  well 
that  her  own  best  days  were  past,  and 
that  she  was  no  longer  sufficiently  ener- 
getic and  up-to-date  to  hope  to  be  kept 
on  as  housekeeper  under  the  new  regime. 

A  purchaser  had  already  been  found 
for  Ballivor,  it  was  known,  in  the  person 
of  a  young  American  whose  father  had 
made  money  in  oil,  and  who  now,  since 
both  parents  were  dead,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  returning  to  live  and  spend 
his  goodly  income  in  the  country  from 
which  his  father  and  mother  had  sprung. 
His  only  surviving  relative  was  a  sister, 
who  was  passionately  attached  to  him; 
and  the  two  young  people  seemed  likely 
to  be  as  happy  as  possible  in  their  new- 
home,  with  its  Old- World  air  of  soHdity 
and  grandeur,  and  its  wide,  entrancing 
view  of  beautiful,  undulating  country. 

"Can  you  imagine,  Maisie,  how  any 
man  in  his  senses  could  wish  to  leave 
a  heavenly  spot  like  this  and  become 
an  absentee  landlord,  even  for  the 
attractions  of  Mayfair  and  Park  Lane?" 
said  Desmond  Kilbride,  as  his  sister  and 
he  wandered  through  the  gardens  of 
Ballivor  a  day  or  two  after  their  first 
installation.  "Just  look  at  the  sea  shim- 
mering over  there  in  the  sunshine!  And 
those  hills,^ — did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
beautifully  blue?" 

"Why,  Desmond,  you  are  becoming 
quite  poetical!"  she  laughed.  "Yes,  the 
view  is  lovely.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
don't  want  to  look  any  farther  than  this 
exquisite  old  garden,  with  its  wonderful 
trees  and  ancient  yew  ^nd  boxwood  hedge- 
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rows.  It  takes  centuries,  I  suppose,  to 
make  a  garden  like  this." 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  where  she 
stood  to  a  fair  green  lawn  sheltered  by 
rows  of  fragrant  Hlac,  syringa,  and  grace- 
fully drooping  laburnums,  and  circled  by 
banks  and  rockeries  covered  witth  blue 
harebells,  anemones,  exquisite  polyanthus 
of  every  hue,  and  a  hundred  other  fresh 
and  fragrant  blooms. 

"And,  O  Desmond,  what  a  lovely  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  little  children!" 
she  sighed. 

He  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"So  you  are  harping  at  the  same  old 
theme  again!"  he  said.  "Hardly  quite 
complimentary,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  a 
sister  to  her  only  brother;  and  decidedly 
unusual,  too.  Most  sisters  are  against 
their  brothers'  getting  married,  I  fancy; 
but,  'pon  my  word,  Maisie,  one  would 
think  you  couldn't  get  rid  of  me  half  soon 
enough,"  he  finished  a  little  ruefully. 

"Hush,  you  darling  old  goose!"  she 
told  him,  putting  her  arm  affectionately 
through  his,  and  looking  up  in  his  face 
till  he  smiled  again.  "You  know  I  want 
only  to  see  you  happy  and  comfortably 
settled  before  —  I  go  —  to  the  convent. 
You  are  past  thirty  now,  Des,  and  there's 
always  a  danger  of  a  man's  drifting  into 
a  state  of  permanent  old  bacherlorhood, 
they  say,  once  he  comes  to  that  age. 
And,  then,  you  know  the  desire  of  my 
heart,  Desmond.  I  have  waited  a  long 
time   already." 

Desmond  knew  quite  well;  a  little 
frown  of  annoyance  came  over  his  face 
for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't  be  per- 
fectly happy  here,  just  as  you  are,"  he 
paid  fretfully.  "I  can't  imagine,  as  I 
said  before,  how  any  one  could  ever  wish 
to  leave  it.  And,  'pon  my  word,  it  hurts 
me  whenever  I  think  of  the  wounded, 
sorely-bereft  look  in  the  face  of  that  little 
daughter  of  the  Barnewalls  the  day  I 
first  brought  you  here  to  look  at  the 
old  place.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
weeping   for  a  week  at    the    thought  of 


having  to  go!  Why  can't  you  be  con- 
tent, Maisie?  You  could  do  just  as  much 
good  outside  the  convent  as  in  it,  have 
your  Samaritan  Society  and  all  the  rest, 
just  as  you  had  in  New  York.  I  am  sure 
there  are  plenty  of  poor  people  around 
here  in  need  of  your  ministrations  just 
as  badly,  Sis." 

"I  dare  say;  and  I  mean  to  find  them 
out,  and  do  any  good  that  I  can,  as  long 
as  you  want  me  to  stay  with  you.  But 
some  day,  Desmond,  I  hope  you  will  no 
longer  have  need  of  me.  And  don't  keep 
me  waiting  too  long,  dear!"  she  said,  with 
a  look  so  coaxing  and  affectionate  that 
for  once  he  forgot  to  resent  her  urging. 

"I  wonder  what  became  of  that  poor 
little  girl,  Maisie?"  Desmond  said  out  of 
a  brown  study  after  a  little  while. 

"Who?"  asked  Maisie,  absently;  her 
thoughts  had  been  far  away. 

"The  little  Barnewall  girl,"  he  replied. 
"It  seems  such  awfully  hard  lines  for  the 
poor  little  thing  to  lose  all — father,  home, 
means,  and  everything  else — at  one  fell 
stroke.  'Pon  my  word,  I  felt  a  perfect 
brute  coming  in  here  that  day,  as  though 
I  were  absolutely  turning  her  out.  She 
looked  so  lonely  and  desolate  in  her  black 
dress,  and  with  those  big,  pathetic  blue 
eyes  of  hers.  They  were  really  beautiful 
eyes,  too,  Sis,  even  though  she  looked  as 
though  she  had  worn  herself  tt^in  from 
weeping.  'Pon  my  word,  I  could  have 
almost  given  up .  possession  then  and 
there,  and  told  her  to  stay  on  as  long  as 
she  liked." 

"It's  not  any  more  than  I'd  expect  you 
to  do,  you  great,  big-hearted,  foolish 
fellow!"  his  sister  told  him,  hugging  him 
closely  by  the  arm.  "But  it  wouldn't  be 
much  use  in  allowing  her  to  stay  here, 
when  she  had  no  means  of  living  or  of 
keeping  the  place  up.  They  say  she  js 
very  poor.  The  trap  that  carried  away 
herself  and  her  belongings,  along  with 
her  old  servant  or  nurse,  was  a  borrowed 
one, — -Patrick  the  gardener  told  me  this 
morning.  All  the  carriages  had  been  sold 
one  by  one.    Patrick  told  me  also  she  had 
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gone  to  live  in  the  town,  taking  the  old 
servant  with  her.  They  have  probably 
gone  to  some  friend  or  relative." 

"To  the  town — from  here!"  Desmond 
said,  with  a  sigh.  "Poor  thing!" 
II. 
A  whole  year  had  gone  by,  and  still 
Maisie  Kilbride  remained  at  Ballivor  to 
keep  her  brother  company.  As  yet  there 
was  no  slightest  sign  of  his  taking  the 
plunge  into  happy  wedded  life  which  she 
so  earnestly  desired  for  him;  and  some- 
times the  girl  began  to  wonder  if  she 
herself  would  ever  be  free  to  crown  the 
hopes  of  many  long  years  by  taking  the 
veil  of  a  Sister  of  Charity. 

They  had  made  friends  with  all  their 
neighbors.  Even  those  high-bred  county- 
folk  who  held  their  heads  most  aloft  were 
apparently  very  glad  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  and  overlook  any  defects 
of  family  or  birth  for  the  sake  of  the 
Kilbride  millions.  Many  a  match-making 
mother  had  made  plans,  many  a  demure 
and  innocent-looking  maiden  had  set 
snares  for  the  capture  of  Desmond's  heart 
and  fortune;  but  all  to  no  use.  The  good- 
looking  young  American  seemed  to  have 
neither  eyes  nor  thought  for  any  one  save 
his  sister;  and  if  he  ever  did  allow  his 
fancy  to  roam  in  the  direction  of  another 
woman,  it  was  only  to  remember  with 
an  increasing  feeling  of  regret,  amounting 
almost  to  self-reproach,  the  sad  little  face 
and  tearful  blue  eyes  of  poor,  gentle, 
outcast  Alice  Barnewall.  It  was  a  face 
childish  and  wistful  rather  than  pretty, — 
for  who  could  look  pretty  with  tear- 
stained  cheeks  and  eyes  red-rimmed  from 
weeping?  Yet  Desmond  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  it 
again  —  which,  oddly  enough,  he  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  do. 

"Well,  Maisie,  what's  up  now,  I'd 
like  to  know?  Been  doing  the  good 
Samaritan  again,  I  dare  say,"  he  said, 
pinching  his  sister's  cheek  with  brotherly 
affection  as  she  came  in  one  day  wearing 
&  lool?  of  unusual  pleasure  and  satisfaetfQn, 
•*^})r  a  rC?.ny  (ielightful  tjijng  has  hap. 


pened    to-day,    Desmond, — quite    a    story 
in  itself!"   she  told  him  radiantly.    "It's 
just   one   of   the   things   which   make   one 
so  glad  to  have  money  to  spend  freely. 
You    know    our    Samaritan    Club    that    I 
established  here  last  summer  has  already 
a  great  many  poor  clients.    But  yesterday 
an   old   woman   whom   I   had   never   seen 
before    came    to    me,  —  such    a    dear    old 
creature,  with  a  kind,  sweet  face  wrinkled 
and   rosy  as   an    apple,   and   wearing   one 
of   those    delightful,  old-fashioned,  white- 
bordered     bonnets     one     sees     only     on 
countrywomen    of    'the    good    old    stock.' 
Well,  she  was  in  great  trouble,  and  wanted 
some    temporary    monetary    help,    which 
she  would  pay  back  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.   She  had  been  supporting  herself 
and  her  poor  little  girl,  who  was  delicate, 
she  said,  by  needlework;    but,   as  sewing 
by  hand  was  so  tedious,  she  had  ventured 
on  the  purchase,  by  the  hire  system,  of  a 
sewifig  machine,   which  would  enable  her 
to  get  through   a  far  greater  amount  of 
work  in  the  day.    The  cost  of  the  machine 
had  been   five  guineas,   and   of  this   sum 
she    had    succeeded    in    paying    off    more 
than   four-fifths    by   regular    instalments. 
But  for  the  past  three  months,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  her  little  girl,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  her  with  medicine  and 
delicacies    suitable    for    an    invalid,    her 
payments    had    fallen    into    arrears.     She 
still  owed  the   machine   people   a  pound; 
and  unless  she  paid  it  at  once,  they  had 
threatened  to  take  the  machine. 

"As  this  meant  the  loss  of  their  means 
of  livelihood,  the  poor  old  lady  was  in  a 
terrible  state  of  distress,  and  came  to 
me,  apparently  as  a  last  resource,  being 
too  proud  before  to  appeal  for  charity. 
Well,  of  course  I  gave  her  the  pound, 
and  a  little  bit  over  to  buy  something 
nourishing  for  the  sick  girl.  And  to-day 
the  dear  old  creature  came  to  me  again, 
all  smiles  and  tears  and  gratitude,  to  tell 
me  how,  just  as  she  got  home  last  evening, 
she  met  the  men  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
machine  away,  and  how  glad  she  was  tq 

bay^  b^en  able  to  stop  t-}]em  |n  time, 
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"Well,  Desmond,  I  felt  so  taken  by 
the  old  creature,  and  so  interested  in  her 
story,  that  I  went  home  with  her  there 
and  then  to  see  the  sick  girl.  They  live 
in  a  top  back  room  in  a  street  near  the 
edge  of  the  town.  But,  O  Desmond,  any- 
thing like  the  spotless  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness of  that  little  room!  Every  inch  of 
it  was  shining  and  immaculate,  polished 
and  dusted  and  scrubbed.  There  was 
such  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  about 
it  —  it  was  really  the  home  of  a  lady, 
one  felt,  —  as  well  as  of  holiness  and 
goodness,  that  it  gave  me  a  curiously 
impressed  feeling.  Even  the  poor  little 
patient  —  who  is  only  recovering  from 
a  long  illness  brought  about  by  grief  for 
the  death  of  her  father  —  looked  almost 
angelic-like,  lying  there  so  quietly  in  her 
little  white  bed,  with  a  pale  blue  wrap 
thrown  round  her  thin  shoulders,  and 
her  lovely  golden  hair  hanging  down  in 
two  large,  shining,  ribbon-tied  plaits. 
I  made  some  inquiries,  and  what  do  you 
think?  The  old  woman  is  not  the  girl's 
mother  at  all  —  I  might  have  known  it 
at  once,  if  I  had  thought  about  it, — but 
her  nurse.  And  the  girl  is  —  just  think 
of  it,  Desmond !  —  poor  little  homeless, 
fatherless  Alice  Barnewall,  ill  and  weak, 
and  dependent  for  her  actual  subsistence 
on  the  efforts  of  this  faithful  old  soul." 
A  light  had  come  into  Desmond's  eyes. 
"What  a  brick!"  he  said.  "And  what 
a  wonderful  story!  But,  Maisie,  it's  up 
to  us  to  do  something,  surely,  too!  We 
must,  my  dear,  and  at  once!  I  felt  we 
should  have  done  it  long  since." 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
Desmond!"  she  answered  softly.  "For  I 
told  them  they  must  come  with  me  to 
the  country  for  a  bit:  that  a  change  of 
air  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  poor 
little  patient's  complete  recovery.  She 
was  sitting  up  by  the  window  for  a  while 
to-day,  and  I  told  her  I  would  probably 
come  and  take  her  away  to-morrow  in  a 
closed  carriage.  You  don't  mind,  dear?  Of 
course  the  old  woman  wpuld  have  to  come 
to9:    But  it  would  be  such  a  kindness!"* 


"Mind?"  echoed  Desmond,  with  a 
happy  smile.  As  for  the  kindness,  that 
would  be  all  to  himself.  "But  why  not 
send  the  carriage  to-day?"  he  asked 
aloud.  "Or,  if  you'd  prefer  it,  I  myself 
will  take  the  motor  over,  and  you  can 
show  me  the  way." 

"How  like  you,  you  dear,  impulsive, 
big  brother  of  mine!"  Maisie  laughed 
happily.  "But  you  mustn't  run  away 
with  things  altogether.  It  is  late  now, 
and  these  springtide  evenings  grow  cold 
early.  Besides,  our  little  patient  would 
not  be  ready  to  come  before  to-morrow 
at  midday." 

"She  knows  where  you  are  bringing 
her?"   Desmond  asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  knows!  And,  though 
she  seemed  a  little  frightened  and  taken 
aback  at  first,  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  good,  Des,  to  see  the  look  of  eager 
joy  that  came  into  her  tired  little  face  as 
she  began  to  realize  what  it  all  meant." 
It  certainly  did  do  Desmond's  heart  a 
great  deal  of  good  when,  early  the  next 
afternoon,  he  lifted  Alice  very  gently 
out  of  the  car — for  the  morning  was  so 
fine  and  sunny  that  he  decided  on  bring- 
ing the  motor,  after  all, — and  noted  the 
restful  little  sigh  of  content,  and  the 
eager,  rapturous  gaze  with  which  she 
looked  at  everything  about  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  here  again, — in 
my  old  home,  even  for  a  little!"  she  said, 
turning  to  him  gratefully.  "For,  despite 
dear  old  Judy's  wonderful  kindness,  I 
often  felt  smothered  and  breathless  down 
there  in  the  town.  And,  oh,  it  is  so  good 
of  you, — you  and  your  sister!  How  shall 
I  ever  repay  you!" 

"By  just  getting  well  and  strong  as 
quickly  as  ever  you  can,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile.  "It  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
for  us  to  have  you  here,  I  assure  you. 
For  sometimes,  despite  all  her  charitable 
activities,  I  fear  my  sister  must  be  lonely. 
And  I  know  I  am,  especially  when  Maisie 
is  away."  He  finished  with  a  boyish, 
fialf -rueful  little  laugh. 
It  was  good,  too,  to  see  old  Judy  fussing 
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and  bustling  about  the  .place  as  though 
she  had  never  left  it.  He  must  see  to  it 
that  she  remained  there  for  the  future. 
Some  such  trustworthy,  capable  old  lady 
was  badly  needed  to  keep  the  staff  of 
thoughtless  younger  servants  in  order. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  roses  had  come 
back  to  Alice's  pale  cheeks;  her  beautiful 
eyes  were  no  longer  dimmed  with  tears. 
And  it  was  with  a  very  happy,  thankful 
heart  that  she  hid  her  face  on  Desmond's 
breast  the  day  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
"But  what  about  poor  Judy?"  she 
inquired. 

"Judy  will  stay  with  us,  too,  of  course. 
How  could  we  do  without  her?"  Desmond 
said,  laughing. 

"Then  I  am  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent," she  answered;  and  he  drew  her 
close  to  his  heart  again. 


A  Pilgrim's  Shrine  on  New  Year's  Day. 

BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 

IT  is  a  white  New  Year, — the  trees  are 
like  white  coral,  the  housetops  in  the 
old-world  village  of  Erdington  are  thatched 
with  snow,  and  it  lies  on  the  last  bed  of 
the  sleeper  in  the  abbey  churchyard  like 
a  mantle  sent  from  the  Paradise  of  God; 
even  the  ivy  covering  the  grave  of  one 
whose  sole  epitaph  is  "Of  your  charity 
a  prayer,"  has  lost  its  greenness. 

Inside  the  great  church,  which  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Midlands,  all  is 
very  still.  Tapers  glimmer  round  the 
shrines, — there  is  the  "dim  religious  light" 
so  familiar  to  frequenters  of  Gothic  and 
early  English  churches.  The  mild  face 
of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succor  looks 
down  on  us  from  amidst  a  blaze  of  candles. 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  Blessed  Thomas  More  do  the  same 
from  their  pedestals.  The  daughters  of 
St.  Dominic  kneel  in  the  beautiful  gem- 
like chapel  of  St.  Zita,  with  its  colored 
statue  of  the  holy  servant  maid,  and 
its  jewelled  windows  depicting  scenes  in 
her  life,  including  that  one  in  which  the 


water   given    to    the    thirsty    wayfarer   is 
changed  to  wine. 

Personally,  I  have  a  great  love  for  this 
sweet  and  humble  maid;  and  when  I 
think  of  her,  I  recall  these  lines  of  an 
KngHsh  poet: 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 
Builds  on  the  ground  its  lowly  nest; 

And  he  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 

For  she  was  the  very  flower  of  humility. 
How  exquisite  is  the  carving  of  this 
rood  over  the  sanctuary  screen!  Looking 
at  it,  I  recall  a  magnificent  Gothic  church 
.  (shortly  to  be  turned  into  a  Protestant 
cathedral)  in  which  there  is  still  the 
rood  screen,  but  not  the  rood;  that  was 
taken  away  at  the  Pillage. 

Here  in  this  abbey  are  relics  of  the 
English  Martyrs, — of  those  blessed  ones 
who  put  Christ  before  Caesar  and  sealed 
their  faith  with  their  blood.  Foremost 
amongst  these  martyrs  is  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket,  —  that  great  prelate  who  stood 
like  a  tower  of  strength  between  oppressor 
and  oppressed,  the  friend  of  God's  poor, 
the  upholder  of  His  Vicar,  who,  long 
after  he  had  given  his  saintly  soul  into 
his  Maker's  hands,  was  impiously  sum- 
moned by  voice  of  herald  and  sound  of 
trumpet  to  appear  before  Henry  Tudor 
and  answer  to  the  charge  of  treason. 
Henry,  moreover,  despoiled  the  shrine, 
and  took  for  his  own  wearing  the  jewelled 
ring  given  to  it  as  an  offering  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  of  Spain  when  he  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 

vSince  the  revival  of  pilgrimages, 
hundreds  of  pilgrims  come  annually  to 
this  abbey  from  all  parts,  headed  by  the 
Guild  of  Ransom.  To  see  the  long  pro- 
cession, with  its  banners;  to  listen  to 
the  singing,  to  mingle  with  the  reverent 
throng  at  Benediction,  to  venerate  the 
holy  relics  of  those  who  died  for  Peter, 
is  to  look  back  "through  the  corridors 
of  time,"  and  see  a  phase  of  old  English 
life  when  men  and  women  went  a  pil- 
grimage at  least  once  in  their  lives; 
when   even   the   Milky   Way   was   called 
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the  Walsingham  Way  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady's  church  at  Walsingham,  which  was 
modelled  after  the  Holy  House  at  Loreto, 
and  approached  and  entered  shoeless. 
Piers  the  Hind,  and  Purnelle  his  wife,  the 
earl  marshal  and  his  countess,  the  king 
and  his  court,  brought  their  joys,  trials, 
temptations  and  sorrows  to  the  feet  of 
the*  Immaculate,  who  showed  herself  a 
mother  for  their  souls'  and  bodies'  good. 

All  along  the  roads  to  these  shrines  in 
old  England  were  Calvaries  and  images 
of  Our  Lady  and  the  saints.  I  myself 
have  a  replica  of  one  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity, 
which  stood  by  the  roadside  on  the  way 
to  Dale  Abbey. 

There  are  many  little  children  present 
who  have  come  to  visit  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  chapel  near  St.  Joseph.  Wide- 
open  eyes  look  with  awe  and  admiration 
at  the  Babe  on  His  Mother's  knee,  the 
guardian  foster  father  and  the  Three  Kings 
and  their  attendants, — all  set  in  a  bower 
of  English  greenery.  These  little  ones 
kneeling  before  the  manger  bring  to  mind 
an  anecdote  told  a  while  ago  in  an 
Australian  paper.  The  Southern  Cross,  to 
the  following  effect: 

Two  ladies,  visitors  from  the  Antipodes, 
went  into  Westminster  Cathedral,  and 
whilst  in  it  were  much  impressed  by  two 
poor  little  children,  evidently  brother  and 
sister,  who  knelt  before  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  prayed  most  devoutly. 
After  a  time  they  rose  from  their  knees, 
evidently  much  relieved,  and  quitted  the 
Cathedral.  One  of  the  visitors,  a  non- 
Catholic,  full  of  pitying  curiosity,  went 
after  them,  and  asked  if  she  might  know 
for   what   they   had   prayed. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  said  the  little  girl.  "  Daddy's 
sick  at  home,  and  our  boots  are  very  bad, 
and  mother  sent  us  to  ask  Our  Lady  to 
send  us  some.  And  she'll  do  it."  The 
children  got  the  footwear,  and  not  that 
alone. 

As  I  look  at  the  window  straight  before 
me,  representing  Mary  Virgin  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  crowned  with 
stars,    a    man   walks   up    to   her   shrine 


and  lights  a  candle.  He  is  a  sweep — my 
sweep,  as  I  call  him, — who  has  the  lily 
garden,  and  gives  his  tall,  white,  queenly 
flowers  to  the  church.  Chimney-sweeps 
have  scanty  leisure,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  beautiful  flowers  look  exceeding 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  the  spotless  Mother 
and  her  Divine  Son. 

Saying  her  Rosary,  not  far  away  from 
me,  is  the  daughter  of  Erin  I  style  little 
Peter's  mother;  T  will  tell  you  why.  Peter 
is  a  lad  whose  heart  is  in  Ireland,  in  a 
homestead  in  County  Roscommon,  where 
his  aunt  lives.  He  hungers  for  the  potatoes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  for  the  smell  of  the 
peat,  for  the  entire  Catholic  atmosphere; 
and  he  prays  that  some  day  he  and  his 
may  all  cross  the  water  and  see  the  dew 
fall  on  the  shamrocks  daily.  Truly  he 
might  say: 

Thy  valleys  of  shamrock  are  soft  to  the  feet, 
And  sweet  to  my  soul  is  the  smell  of  the  peat. 

Outside  in  the  abbey  churchyard  lies 
little  Peter's  elder  brother,  Billy,  who 
loved  Ireland  dearly,  too.  A  good  boy 
was  this  Billy,  a  thoughtful  son  of  both 
his  earthly  mother  and  Mother  Church. 
Never  strong,  he  refused  to  eat  meat 
(though  he  worked  hard)  when  times 
were  hard  and  the  others  couldn't  have  it. 
In  his  last  illness  he  looked  up  in  his 
mother's  face,  and  said  tenderly :  ' '  Mother, 
if  I  get  well,  I'll  soon  bring  you  the  golden 
farthings  on  Saturdays," — said  farthings 
being   half   sovereigns. 

Little  Peter  serves  at  Mass  in  a  convent 
chapel,  and  is  trying  to  walk  in  Billy's 
footsteps.  Surely  his  love  is  as  sweet  as 
honey  to  Rachel  counting  her  beads  on 
this  snowy  New  Year's  Day. 

From  this  abbey  priests  have  gone  to 
help  and  instruct  the  convert  monks  of 
Caldey,  and  many  Anglican  clerics  have 
been  received  into  the  fold.  It  is  a  place 
of  sanctified  memories,  of  sweetness  and 
of  light;  it  is  a  shrine  to  which  clients 
of  the  English  Martyrs  delight  to  come, 
and,  as  they  venerate  their  relics,  beg 
them  to  plead  for  the  country  they  call 
their  own. 
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A  Pioneer  of  the  Potato. 


FRANCE  has  just  been  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  Antoine  Parmentier, 
who  popularized  a  vegetable  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  staple  foods  of 
European  countries — the  humble  potato. 
Parm.entier  was  not  only  a  public  bene- 
factor, but  a  philanthropist  with  scientific 
attainments.  The  potato  had  already 
been  brought  to  Europe  from  Peru  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  looked 
upon,  as  are  many  novelties,  as  something 
to  be  not  only  avoided  but  dreaded.  A 
French  Cabinet  Minister,  Turgot,  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  of  Limoges  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  new  food;  but  he  had  little 
success,  oAving  to  the  rumor  that  it 
was  poisonous.  Although  he  had  potatoes 
served  daily  at  his  own  table,  nothing 
could  overcome  popular  prejudice. 

Parmentier  wrote  a  treatise  setting 
forth  the  chemical  properties  of  the  food, 
and  planted  a  considerable  area  in  the 
plain  of  Sablon  with  potatoes.  He  was 
already  known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  vegetables,  written  after  the  famine  of 
1769,  in  which  he  proved  that  nutritive 
starch  was  contained  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  grain.  His  experiments  with  the 
potato  were  watched  with  curiosity,  but 
when  flowers  instead  of  fruit  appeared  on 
the  plant,  he  was  ridiculed  and  derided. 
Nothing  daunted,  Parmentier  made  a 
bouquet  of  the  blossoms  and  presented 
them  to  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  who 
forthwith  put  one  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
promised  to  taste  the  vegetable,  thereby 
setting  an  example  to  his  courtiers.  The 
palace  cook  then  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  produced  a  variety  of  appetizing 
dishes.  But  it  was  only  after  Napoleon 
that  the  homely  potato  began  its  assured 
and  honorable  career,  whether  as  a  com- 
ponent of  luxurious  fare  with  elaborate 
adjuncts  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  or 
as  the  practical,  wholesome  food  of  the 
poorer  classes.  It  is  a  fecund  product 
of  the  kindly  earth,  giving  health  and 
satisfaction    to    the    digger,    who    turns 


up    on    his    spade    a    dozen    at    a    time. 
Parmentier     was     a     native     of     Mont 
Didier,  in  Normandy.     Born  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances,     and     early     orphaned,      he 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  and  younger  brothers.    At  eighteen 
years   of   age   he   was   apprenticed   to   an 
apothecary,    and,    as    a    member    of    the 
medical   staff  of  the   French   army,   wjent 
through  the  hardships  of  the  vSeven  Years' 
War  in  Germany.    Studious  by  nature  and 
anxious    to    improve    himself,    he    worked 
at   Frankfort   with   the  famous   physician 
Meyer.      On     returning     to     France,     he 
devoted  himself  to  chemical  experiments 
and  botany.    Had  he  obtained  a  following 
for  his  theories  on  the  nourishment  of  the 
people,  the  Great  Revolution  itself  might 
have  been  averted.     It  is  irrefutable  that 
the  chief  factor  of  discontent  was  famine, 
and  when  the  corn  crops  failed  there  was 
no  substitute.     When   the   monarchy  was 
swept    away,    ignorance    and    intolerance 
still   maintained   their  hold   over   French- 
men.   The  Republicans  were  supercilious 
toward  Parmentier' s  remedy  for  economic 
distress.    Tobacco  and  alcohol  were  more 
readily    accepted    by    mankind    than    the 
beneficent  potato. 


The  Testimony  of  Two  Eminent  Specialists. 


NOT  a  few  of  the  fraternity  dubbed 
by  Carlyle  "able  editors"  have 
become  so  enamored  of  the  fad  of  teaching 
sex  hygiene  in  the  schools  that  they  treat 
as  antiquated  reactionaries  the  oppo- 
nents of  such  teaching.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  special  virtue  attached 
to  the  editorial  chair  of  even  a  metro- 
politan  journal  that  renders  the  editor's 
pronouncements  on  such  a  subject  of  any 
more  value  than  the  opinion  of  the  ordi^ 
nary  man  in  the  street;  and  we  distinctly 
prefer  the  deliberate  judgment  of  recog- 
nized specialists  in  psychology.  Professor 
Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard  Univerr 
sity,  is  such  a  specialist,  and  he  has  this 
to  say  of  the  instruction  in  question: 
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1  am  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  .  .  .  We  may 
instruct  with  the  best  intention  to  suppress, 
and  yet  our  instruction  itself  must  become  a 
source  of  stimulation,  which  unnecessarily 
creates  the  desire  for  improper  conduct.  The 
policy  of  silence  showed  an  instinctive  under- 
standing of  this  fundamental  situation.  Even 
if  that  traditional  policy  had  had  no  positive 
purpose,  its  negative  function  —  its  leaving 
at  rest  the  explosive  sexual  system  of  the 
youth  —  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  those 
wonderful  instinctive  procedures  by  which 
society  protects  itself.  .  .  .  We  hold  that  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  schools  will 
become  a  means  of  temptation,  and,  instead 
of  safeguarding  the  innocence  of  the  young, 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  means  of  leading  the 
young  into  temptations  of  immorality.  You 
can  not  go  into  this  delicate  matter  of  the 
physiology  of  the  sexes  without  descriptions, 
and  without  putting  before  the  children  charts 
and  pictures  which  must  prove  far  more  allur- 
ing and  far  more  dangerous  than  the  pictures 
which  the  Government  prohibits  from  the 
mails,  and  far  more  dangerous  than  the  scenes 
in   low-class  theatres. 

Of  even  greater  prestige  as  an  educator  is 
Professor  F.  W.  Forster,  with  whose  ideas 
on  the  training  of  children  our  readers 
are  familiar.  His  views  on  sex  hygiene, 
or  its  exploitation  in  the  schoolroom,  may 
be  gathered  from  these  statements: 

There  are  plenty  of  modern  mothers  who 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  for  instruction  in 
matters  relating  to  sex,  and  who  are  perhaps 
anxiously  awaiting  the  suitable  moment.  It 
is  a  great  deal  more  important,  however,  that 
they  should  make  their  children  acquainted 
with  what  Sailer  called  "The  strategy  of  the 
Holy  War,"  —  that  they  should  train  them 
every  now  and  then  to  deny  themselves  some 
favorite  article  of  food,  or  to  accomplish  some 
heroic  conquest  of  indolence,  or  to  practise 
themselves  in  ignoring  pain.  .  .  .  The  principal 
and  dominating  feature  of  sexual  education 
should  not  be  an  explanation  of  the  sex  func- 
tions, but  an  introduction  to  the  inexhaustible 
power  of  the  human  spirit,  and  its  capacity 
for  dominating  the  animal  nature  and  con- 
trolling its  demands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  frequently 
the  exponents  of  the  sanest  modern 
theories  about  education  revert  to  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  never-changing 
Church.  The  ideas  of  the  two  specialists 
quoted  above  are  as  old  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Several  of  the  paragraphs  in  President 
Wilson's  latest  message  to-  Congress  will 
probably  prove  "caviare  to  the  general," 
though  they  will  doubtless  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  specialists  in  polit- 
ical economy  and  those  interested  in 
commercial  problems.  There  is  one  state- 
ment of  the  message,  however,  which 
even  the  veriest  man  in  the  street  can 
understand,  and  which  he  will  whole- 
heartedly endorse.     It  runs: 

Every  act  of  business  is  done  at  the  command 
or  upon  the  initiative  of  some  ascertainable 
person  or  group  of  persons.  These  should  be 
held  individually  responsible,  and  the  pun- 
ishment should  fall  upon  them,  not  upon  the 
business  organization  of  which  they  make  illegal 
use.  It  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
our  legislation  to  divest  such  persons  of  their 
corporate  cloak,  and  deal  with  them  as  with 
those  who  do  not  represent  their  corporations, 
but  merely  by  deliberate  intention  break  the 
law.  Business  men  the  country  through  would, 
I  am  sure,  applaud  us  if  we  were  to  take 
effectual  steps  to  see  that  the  officers  and 
directors  of  great  business  bodies  were  pre- 
vented from  bringing  them  and  the  business  of 
the  country  into  disrepute  and  danger. 

We  submit  that  the  President's  point 
is  exceptionally  well  taken,  and  we 
suggest  that  the  process  of  divesting 
criminal  individuals  of  their  "corporate 
cloak"  be  made  as  simple  and  as  exped- 
itive  as  is  consistent  with  equity.  A 
criminal  corporation  made  up  of  non- 
criminal members  is  a  mythical  entity — 
it  doesn't  exist. 


All  the  readers  of  Our  Lady's  magazine 
will  cordially  agree  with  a  French  journal, 
Le  Soleil,  as  to  the  thorough  congruity 
of  holding  the  next  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  Lourdes.  "What  city,"  it  asks,  "could 
be  more  suitable  for  such  a  manifestation 
than  Ivourdes?  The  famous  Grotto  is 
perhaps  in  the  entire  world  the  most 
striking  verification  of  the  words.  Per 
Mariam  ad  Jesum,  —  'Through  Mary  to 
Jesus.'  It  would  seem  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin    has    selected    this    corner    of    the 
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French  Pyrenees  as  a  proof  that  the 
Church  is  right  in  pointing  out  her 
Heart  as  the  way  which  leads  to  the  Heart 
of  Jesus.  In  no  other  place,  in  our  time, 
has  the  Virgin  Mary  more  fully  mani- 
fested her  presence  and  her  power;  and 
in  no  other  place,  either,  has  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  worked  so  many  miracles. 
During  the  season  of  the  large  pilgrimages 
of  the  sick,  there  is  seen  every  year,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  the  passing  of  the  Divine 
Master  through  Palestine,  the  infirm 
rising  up  when  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist 
is  drawing  near.  The  Marial  town  has 
become  the  Eucharistic  town." 


A  graceful  and  chivalrous  act  was  that 
of  a  Frenchman,  Count  Gaitisola,  of 
Bordeaux,  who  recently  restored  a  way- 
side cross  that  had  lain  neglected  for  a 
century  near  the  village  of  St.  Hilaire, 
Mayenne.  In  one  of  his  rides  through  the 
country,  he  noticed  a  pyramid  of  stones, 
those  on  top  being  of  peculiar  shape; 
and  closer  examination  showed  that  they 
were  fragments  of  a  cross.  The  indigent 
and  hard-worked  priest  of  the  district 
accepted  with  gratitude  and  joy  Count 
Gaitisola' s  offer  to  re-erect  the  cross, 
which  had  been  torn  down  in  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789.  The  new  cross,  a  hand- 
some one  of  blue  granite,  has  been 
solemnly  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Laval 
in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  the 
faithful.  Another  triumph  of  the  Cross. 
How  many  more  are  unrecorded! 


If  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Bullard,  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  lately  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Elmwood  Presby- 
terian Church  at  that  place,  has  carried 
out  his  intention  of  withdrawing  also 
from  the  ministry,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  our  Presbyterian  brethren  have  lost 
a  preacher  of  unusual  power.  "If  there 
is  to  be  in  the  church  a  new  spirit  of 
meanness  and  intolerance  and  alliance 
with  Satan,"  he  is  reported  as  sa3dng, 
"I  do  not  care  to  be  a  minister,  and  shall 


in'sist  that  my  withdrawal  be  confirmed." 
Brother  Bullard  is  an  outspoken  man, 
and  never  minces  his  words  when  de- 
nouncing the  evils  of  the  day.  He  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of 
dancing  in  connection  with  church  activ- 
ities, and  regards  certain  dances  now 
greatly  in  favor  with  young  people  as  an 
abomination  of  paganism.  His  strictures 
on  this  form  of  "ungodly  jollification" 
were  so  severe  as  to  cause  a  split  in  his 
congregation,  and  his  opponents  forced 
him  to  resign.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
he  uttered  a  warning  so  timely  and  so 
vigorously  expressed  as  to  deserve  the 
widest  possible  repetition.  There  is  an 
admonition  of  one  of  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  very  like  it.  "You  can 
not  walk  with  God  and  tango  with  the 
devil." 


F.  v*The  Church  has  an  able  and  zealous 
champion  in  Mr.  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge, 
whose  varied  knowledge  and  experience 
entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority 
on  many  subjects  concerning  which  the 
generality  of  people  are  either  ill-informed 
or  altogether  ignorant.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  quote  his  communica- 
tions to  the  English  press,  and  oftener 
still  to  remark  how  happily  straight- 
forwardness and  urbanity  are  blended  in 
them.  The  editors  are  always  glad  to 
print  what  Mr.  Atteridge  has  to  say  on 
current  topics,  perhaps  because  they  think 
he  is  an  Englishman.  He  isn't,  though. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  having  expressed 
the  strange  opinion  that  uniformity  of 
doctrine  and  practice  which  may  be 
desirable  at  home  can  not  be  insisted 
upon  abroad,  where  heathen  and  Moham- 
medans abound,  Mr,  Atteridge  promptly 
sent  the  following  refutation,  which  the 
editor  seems  to  have  had  no  hesitancy 
in  presenting  to  his  readers: 

You  say  that  "a  great  Church  propagating 
Christianity  in  the  wilds  of  the  world"  can 
not  be  thus  definite  in  its  standards  of  belief 
and  practice.  But  here  hard  facts  are  against 
your  theory;  for  it  is  precisely  the  Church 
that   insists   on   the    most    precise   standards    of 
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belief  that  recruits  the  largest  number  of  new 
adherents  in  the  wilds  of  the  world.  In  China 
Catholic  missionaries  have  now  a  million  and 
three-quarters  of  converts,  including  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  men  of  the  lettered  class, 
at  the  other  the  aboriginal  tribesmen  of  the 
Yunnan  hill  country  and  the  nomads  of  the 
Mongolian  steppe.  If  we  take  the  official 
returns  of  the  Anglican  missions  and  add  to 
them  those  of  a  score  of  other  Protestant  bodies, 
we  have  a  total  for  the  heralds  of  a  vaguer 
gospel;  and  this  amounts  in  all  to  324,000 
adherents,  of  whom  only  167,000  are  claimed 
as  baptized  Christians.  (See  "China  Year- 
Book.")  The  grand  total  is  less  than  that  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  single  province  of  Chi-li. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  what  appeals  to 
men  is  the  message  of  those  who  hold  that 
there  is  a  real  revelation,  conveying  a  definite 
knowledge  of  objective  truths,  not  the  theory 
of  a  Church,  or  a  group  of  Churches,  which  are 
content  to  attach  no  precise  meaning  to  their 
formularies,  and  which  permit  the  gospel  of 
white,  black,  and  grey  to  be  preached  side  by 
side  by  ministers  who  agree  to  differ.  Behind 
the  Kikuyu  problem  is  this  deeper  question: 
Is  the  message  of  the  Gospel  a  definite  one, 
or  is  it  something  so  vague  that  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  what  those  who  receive  it 
believe  and  practise? 


In  an  article  contributed  to  the  January 
issue  of  the  Columbiad,  Mr.  Joseph  Scott 
says  to  his  brother  Knights  of  Columbus: 
"I  believe  that  a  good  New  Year's  resolu- 
^  tion  for  every  Council  is  to  see  that  it 
gets  proper  recognition  through  the  secular 
press,  not  only  of  its  own  doings,  but  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
•the  Church;  that  it  bombard  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  get 
adequate  recognition  in  that  quarter." 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  lack  of 
publicity  given  in  the  daily  press  to 
Catholic  events  of  major  importance,  Mr. 
Scott  mentions  the  lamentably  meagre 
reports  of  the  Missionary  Congress  in 
Boston  last  October.  "I  was  advised 
when  I  got  to  Boston,"  he  comments, 
"that  the  Associated  Press  was  most  dili- 
gent in  sending  out  long  dispatches  in 
regard  to  the  Congress.  Those  dispatches 
were  dumped  into  the  wastebaskets  of 
the    various    newspaper    editors.  .  .  .  Sup- 


pose that  in  Chicago,  on  the  morning 
after  this  Congress,  ten  thousand  tele- 
phone calls  went  into  every  newspaper 
office  of  the  city,  protesting  against  the 
scant  space  given  to  the  Missionary 
Congress?  Suppose,  in  every  little  town 
where  there  is  a  fair  representation  of 
Catholics,  complaints  had  reached  the 
editorj'promptly  before  breakfast?  Is 
it  not  fair  to  suppose  that,  heeding  such 
protests,  the  following  morning  would 
have  seen  large  columns  devoted  to  the 
Missionary  Congress?" 

The  supposition  is  quite  fair;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  energetic  action 
on  the  part,  not  merely  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  but  of  Catholics  generally, 
would  result  in  making  of  the  secular 
press  an  agency  for  good  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Catholic  truth,  instead  of  a  vehicle 
(as  it  too  frequently  is)  for  calumny  and 
falsehood. 

A  correspondent  whose  hobby  seems  to 
be  sleeping  —  he  contends  that  everyone 
should  sleep  as  much  as  he  can  and  get 
up  only  when  he  must  —  directs  our 
attention  to  what  he  considers  a  highly 
important  article  on  the  causes  of  bodily 
fatigue,  contributed  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  Medical  Times  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Darlington,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  New  York  City;  he  is  now 
the  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Iron  Institute, 
and  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  profited  very 
much  by  this  learned  gentleman's  dis- 
cussion of  metabolism  and  catabolism — 
the  building-up  process  and  the  breaking- 
down  process,  —  but  we  have  noted  as 
of  probable  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers  what  the  Doctor  has  to  say  about 
the  effect  of  lack  of  sleep.  It  is  the  con- 
clusion of  his  article  and  the  pith  of  it 
as  well.    He  says: 

Sleep  is  the  period  of  repair  and  growth, 
the  time  when  the  building-up  process  exceeds 
the  breaking-down    process.     During  sleep    less 
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carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  and  less  oxygen 
is  absorbed.  Experiments  upon  dogs  show  that 
if  starved  even  for  several  weeks  they  will 
recover,  but  that  they  die  from  loss  of  sleep  in 
five  days.  Loss  of  sleep  is  much  more  damaging 
than  starvation.  Loss  of  sleep  is  a  common 
cause  of  fatigue. 

Thus  badly  ventilated  apartments  and 
overheated  rooms  in  summer,  crowding  of 
rooms,  with  noise  and  other  discomforts,  and 
the  hours  of  sleep,  are  matters  requiring  careful 
consideration  by  those  who  employ  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  fatigue 
is  that  it  lessens  resistance  to  disease.  It  has 
been  shown  that  after  the  death  of  an  animal 
from  fatigue  the  body  undergoes  rapid  putre- 
faction. Clinical  experience  and  experiments 
on  animals  have  shown  that  people  who  are 
fatigued  are  much  more  subject  to  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
physiological,  a  chemical,  and.  a  psychological 
basis  of  fatigue. 


From  a  secular  journal's  report,  evi- 
dently not  a  revised  one,  of  a  sermon  on 
faith  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  J.  P.  Brady,  of  New 
York,  we  clip  the  following  passages: 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  mind  may 
give  its  assent  to  a  truth:  first,  by  evidence 
presented  to  it  through  the  senses,  or  the  process 
of  reasoning;  and,  secondly,  by  depending  on 
the  authority  of  some  one  who  presents  the 
truth.  .  .  .  Faith,  then,  is  the  full  assent  of 
the  mind  to  a  truth  upon  authority,  while 
knowledge  is  the  forced  assent  of  the  mind  upon 
evidence. .  .  . 

With  these  simple  ideas  before  us,  we  can 
see  with  a  glance  the  wonderful  part  that 
faith  plays  in  the  life  even  of  a  scoffer  of 
faith, — in  the  life  of  one  who  has  thrown  faith 
aside  and  who  worships  reason  alone.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  conscious  life  he  had  the 
deepest  faith  in  his  parents'  love  and  care. 
In  his  schooldays  he  placed  his  faith  in  the 
abilities  of  his  teacher;  in  the  world  of  science 
he  believes  in  the  research  work  and  conclu- 
sions of  eminent  scholars;  in  railroad  train 
and  ocean  steamship  he  trusts  to  the  capabilities 
of^  engineers  and  pilots;  in  his  social  and  com- 
mercial relations  he  has  confidence  in  the 
honesty,  integrity,  and  charity  of  his  fellows. 
In  every  phase  of  his  existence  human  faith, 
strong  and  blind,  plays  the  leading  part.  Yet 
he  scoffs  at  the  very  idea  of  faith,  and  ridicules 
as  superstitious  the  divine  faith  which  is  higher, 
nobler  and  better-founded  than  mere  human  faith. 

Yes,  and  not  seldom,  he  gives  striking 
evidence    of    superstition    compared    with 


which  the  simplest,  most  childlike  faith  of 
an  Irish  granny  or  an  Italian  contadina  is 
sheer  scepticism. 

While  the  great  mass  of  American 
citizens  are  (theoretically)  indifferent  to 
such  undemocratic  matters  as  rank  and 
titles,  possibly  a  few  of  our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  this  paragraph  which 
Julia  Lady  Lyveden's  recent  entry  into 
a  convent  has  evoked  from  the  London 
Daily  Mirror: 

The  adoption  of  convent  life  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  noblewomen  is  by  no  means  rare^  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Karl  of  Denbigh,  Lord 
Lovat,  Lord  Petre,  Lord  French,  Lord  Brave, 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Lord  Killanin, — 
all  have  sisters  who  are  njins;  while  Lord 
Albemarle,  Lord  Petre,  Lord  Abingdon,  and 
Lord  Trimlestown  have  near  relatives  in  various 
religious  Orders  in  England.  Lord  Guthrie, 
one  of  the  Court  of  Session  judges  in  Edinburgh, 
stated  publicly  some  time  ago  that  he  had  a 
near  relative  in  a  Catholic  convent.  The 
present  writer  on  one  occasion,  when  passing 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin,  encountered  a  group 
of  Sisters  of  Charity.  One  of  them  was  Sister 
Mary  Howard,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister. 
They  were  travelling  steerage. 

The  Daily  Mirror  writer  probably  did 
not  know  that  another  sister  of  the  Duke's 
is  a  Carmelite;  and  that  no  fewer  than 
four  aunts  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
all  of  them  sisters  of  Lord  Herries,  are 
also  nuns.  Just  as  there's  *no  gem  too 
precious  for  a  chalice,  so  there's  no  blood 
too  blue  for  the  cloister. 


Even  the  otherwise  keenly  observant  Ave 
Maria  imagines  that  our  country  is  sound 
at  heart  industrially.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Socialism,  the  inevitable  reaction  from  individ- 
ualism, would  not  be  spreading  at  an  alarming 
rate;  nor  would  the  nation  have  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  prevent  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
degenerated  form  of  Capitalism. —  The  Catholic 
Tribune. 

What  we  said  was  this:  'We  should 
be  pleased  to  think  that  our  country  is 
spiritually  as  sound  at  heart  as  she  is 
industrially  and  financially?'  Which  is 
a  relative,  not  an  absolute,  statement. 
We  do  not  imagine  what  the  Iowa  editor 
imagines  we  imagined. 


The  Martyr  Boys  of  Spain. 

BY    THS    R^V.  W.  H.  KgNT,    O.  S.  C. 

If  OU'VE  heard  of  many  a  martyr  crowned 
in  Diocletian's  reign, 
'fi^^  But  let  me  tell  the  story  of  the  Martyr 
Boys  of  Spain. 
It  was  in  old  Complutum  town  their  doom  these 

heroes  met — 
A  place  the  Moors  called  Alcaldi  and  it  bears 

that  title  yet. 
Oh,  never  was  the  Church,  I  ween,  by  harsher 

laws  oppressed. 
And  never  king  found  fitter  tool  to  work  his 

stern  behest. 
Than  when  fierce  Dacian  journeyed  through  the 

land  of  sunny  Spain! 
And  where  he  went  the   towns   were   red   with 

blood  of  martyrs  slain. 

His  judgment-hall  the  prefect  seeks,  the  tyrant's 

worthy  tool; 
Meanwhile   Complutum's  boys  are  thronged  in 

the  old  Roman  school. 
For   daily   tasks    and    daily    pains   these   simple 

lads  are  met, 
And  little  know  what  deeds  shall  be  before  that 

sun  is  set. 
The  master  sits  above  them  all;    his  office  you 

'  may  tell 
By  that  plain  sceptre  at  his  side — the  scholars 

know  it  well. 
But  now  the  rod  is  idle,  and  the  boys  at  work 

instead. 
How  busy  seems  each  nimble   hand,   and  each 

bowed,  thoughtful  head! 
The   waxen   plates   before   them   lie,    the   styles 

are  in  their  hands; 
And  there  they  carve  the  letters  at  the  master's 

stern  commands. 
But  that  is  when  the   master  looks;     for  if  he 

turns  away, 
Behind   his   back   the   work   is   slack   and   some 

begin  to  play. 
One    plucks    his    neighbor    by    the    sleeve    and 

whispers  in  his  ear; 


And   one   is   writing  busily, — but   not   his   task, 

I  fear. 
I'm  told  that  still  such  things  are  done;     and 

when  boys  have  work  to  do. 
They    still    play    pranks    upon    the    sly — and    I 

half  believe  it's  true. 
(I  pray  you,  do  not  take  offence:    I  don't  mean 

boys  like  you!) 
But  see,  amid  those  heedless  ones  so  filled  with 

boyish  glee, 
Are  two  that  work  on  faithfully,   though  none 

be  there  to  see. 
'Tis  not  because  they  like  not  play  or  love  their 

task  too  well: 
The    bright    young   face    and  laughing    eyes    a 

different  story  tell. 
No:    work  is  hard  and  play  is  sweet,  and  they 

would  fain  be  free; 
But,  then,  they  know  that  work  is  right,   and 

work  on  patiently. 
For  faith  has  taught  them  how  to  see  another 

Master  near, 
Who   counts  each   little   duty   done, — a   Master 

kind  and  dear. 
To  Him  they  look,  for  Him  they  live,  at  school- 
time  or  at  play; 
They  offer  Him  their  rest  at  night,  their  labors 

in  the  day; 
And  thus  at  work  or  merry  play  they  taste  the 

purest  joys. 
The  pattern  of  that  pagan  school  are  those  two 

Christian  boys. 

The  news  of  Dacian's  coming  spreads — for  fast 

flies  news  of  ill, — 
Till  some  one  brings  it  to  the  school;    then  all 

is  hushed  and  still. 
See  how  they  flush,  those  brothers  twain,  when 

Dacian's  name  they  hear! 
A   thrill   through   each  young  bosom  runs,   but 

not  a  thrill  of  fear. 
They  leave  their  tablets  on  the  desk,  they  let 

the  styles  fall  down: 
The   heavenly   Master  calls  them   forth  to   win 

the  martyr's  crown. 
Yes!     go  and  leave  your  books  behind:     you'll 

never  need  them  more; 
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Your  schoolboy  life,  with  all  its  tests  and  all  its 

joys,  is  o'er. 
The    tasks    are    done,    the   lessons    learnt,    the 

prize-day  is  at  hand. 
And    the    everlasting    holidays    in    yon    bright 

Fatherland. 
The   master   thought   'twas   flight   they   sought, 

but  durst  not  bid  them  stay; 
He  had  no  heart  to  hinder  them,  and  let  them 

go  their  way. 
They    cross    the    threshold    of    the    school;     no 

lingering  look  they  cast. 
But  speed  along  the  well-worn  way,  their  young 

hearts  beating  fast. 
At  merry  games  their  feet  were  fleet,  but  never 

yet  before 
Rah    they    so    well    as    now    they    run    to    cruel 

Dacian's  door; 
And  thus  accost  the  sentry  there:    "Good  sir, 

we  come  to  take 
All   that   you   wish   to   do   to   us   for   our   sweet 

Master's  sake!  " 
These    artless    words    are    speedily    to    haughty 

Dacian   borne. 
"We  need  not  try  them  in  our  court,"  he  says 

with  cruel  scorn; 
"If  childish  folly  brings  them  here,   a  welcome 

meet  they'll  find. 
Take  rods  and  whips  and  beat  them  sore:  they'll 

quickly  change  their  mind." 
The  soldiers  seize  those  gallant  boys,  and  thongs 

and  sticks  prepare. 
But    first    the    younger    brother    speaks,    with 

simple,  earnest  air: 
"Oh,    never   fear,    my   brother   dear,    the   blows 

that  on  thee  fall! 
For  though  the  foeman's  hate  is  strong,  yet  love 

shall  conquer  all. 
We   give   our  body   to   the  rod   and   the   sharp- 
biting  sword. 
But  think  how  sweet  it  is  to  die  for  our  most 

loving  Lord! 
And  if  He  deigns  to  strengthen  us  to  meet  the 

martyr's  fate, 
For  thrones  on  high  and  endless  joy  we'll  change 

our  childish  state." 
Now  Pastor  to   his   brother   turns,  and    thus  he 

makes  reply: 
"Yes,  Justus,  'tis  a  happy  lot  for  our  dear  Lord 

to  die. 
Nor  need  we  grieve  to  think  we  leave  the  friends 

we  hold  so  dear; 


For  we  shall  love  them   more  in  heaven  than 

e'er  we  loved  them  here. 
And  if  for  all  we  suffer  now,  sweet  comfort  there 

we  find. 
Who   knows? — our   death   may   mercy   bring   to 

those  we  leave  behind." 

As    Dacian    hears    the    words    they    speak,    his 

wrath  is  sad  to  see. 
"If    such   their  childhood   is,"    he   cries,    "what 

will  their  manhood  be? 
To    beat    these    boys    and    torture    them    were 

spending  blows  in  vain: 
Let  them  be-led  without  the  town  and  there  be 

swiftly  slain." 
Then,   like    their    Lord,   the    boys    are    brought 

beyond  the  city  walls, 
And  'neath  the  cruel  sword  the  head  of  each  fair 

brother  falls. 
The    heavens    above    are    rent    in    twain,    and 

through  the  rift  comes  down 
The  music  of  the  angel  bands  that  call  them  to 

their  crown. 
How  still  they  rest!    The  soil  around  with  their 

young  blood  is  wet; 
The  land  that  drank  that  tender  rain  shall  bear 

rich  blossom  yet. 

When  Dacian  learns  these  victories,  by  children 

put  to  shame. 
He   hastens   from    Complutum   town   as   swiftly 

as  he  came. 
Thrice  happy  town,  the  storm  is  past,  the  dark- 
ness turned  to  light! 
Your  boys  alone  have  held  their  own,  and  borne 

the  brunt  of  fight. 
And  now  they  sleep  in  sunny  Spain,  'neath  noble 

altars  laid; 
Their   life   is   like   a  beacon   light,    their   prayer 

brings  timely  aid. 
And  all  may  still  the  lesson  learn  by  these  dear 

martyrs  given. 
To  show  us  that  the  schoolboy's  life  is  very  nigh 

to  Heaven; 
For  if  the  martyr's  hero  death  is  for  the  favored 

few. 
There  still  are  heavenly  crowns  for  all  to  daily 

duties  true. 
And    still   the   boys   who   love    their    Lord    may 

strive,  and  not  in  vain. 
To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Martyr  Boys 

of  Spain. 
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Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


found 
fi  n  all  V, 


V. — Sister  Monica. 

IvSTKR  MADELINE  gone  forever! 
Big  Ben  looked  at  the  little 
portres;s  with  something  like  a 
frown.  It  was  not  often  he 
his  way  blocked  so  firmly  and 
For,  with  Sister  Madeline  out 
of  his  reach — Sister  Madeline,  who  knew 
the  whys  and  wherefores  and  whereabouts 
of  every  little  toddler  that  had  ever  come 
and  gone  from  his  mother's  care, — what 
was  to  be  done  next? 

"I  am  looking  for  a  boy,"  said  the 
vSenator,  rather  helplessly, — "a  boy  that 
came  from  this  asylum  and  that  I  want 
to  help." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  little  Sister, 
beaming  cheerful  approval.  "We  are  so 
glad  to  have  our  poor  boys  helped.  If 
you  will  step  into  the  parlor,  sir,  I  will 
call  Sister  Monica.  She  has  taken  Sister 
Madeline's  place,  and  will  tell  you  all 
you  wish  to  know." 

"You  can  give  her  my  card,"  said  the 
Senator,  handing  her  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
that  was  an  open  sesame  to  every  door 
in  the  Capital. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  observed  the 
little  Sister,  smiling.  "It  is  enough  to 
know  that  you  came  to  help." 
.  And  she  ushered  him  into  a  bare  parlor 
where  everything  was  polished  until  it 
shone.  There  was  a  crucifix,  and  above 
the  mantel  a  beautiful  Madonna  face  that 
made  him  think  of  Jean's  mother;  also 
a  picture  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  with  the 
"little  ones"  cHnging  to  his  garments, 
nestling  in  his  arms.  The  Senator  thought 
of  his  Christmas  cheque,  and  was  glad  it 
had  been  sent  here  instead  of  to  the 
fashionable  charity  for  which  Mrs.  Ray 
had   'held  him  up'  last  year. 

"No  folderols,  no  flimflams,  no  pay! 
Sister  Madeline  told  me  she  had  not  a 
cent  of  her  own  in   the  world, — none  of 


them  have;  and  all  moving  like  soldiers 
at  a  word  of  command.  I  wonder  what 
they  do  it  for?  Nellie  understood."  (Big 
Ben's  face  softened  as  it  always  did  at 
the  name  of  his  dead  wife.)     "I  don't." 

Then  Sister  Monica  entered,  and  Big 
Ben  understood  less  than  ever;  for  whereas 
Sister  Madeline  had  been  stout  and  com- 
fortable and  motherly,  her  successor  was 
tall,  slender,  and  beautiful,  and  wore  her 
coarse  habit  with  the  grace  of  a  queen. 

"vSenator  Barling,"  she  said,  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

It  would  have  been  quite  as  pleasant 
to  any  ash-man  that  stood  in  his  place, 
as  Big  Ben  realized  when  he  met  the 
clear  gaze  of  her  dark  eyes.  "Top- 
notchers"  did  not  count  in  the  least  with 
Sister  Monica  any  more  than  they  did 
with  little  Jean. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  Senator.  Glad 
to  know  you  have  come  to  us  on  so 
friendly  a  mission.  Now,  what  can  I  do 
for  yovi  and  your  poor  boy?" 

And  Big  Ben  had  the  odd  feeling  that 
just  now  the  "poor  boy"  was  really  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  and  the 
Senator  a  secondary  consideration  entirely. 
And,  as  this  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
feeling,  he  decided  to  swell  up  to  his  full 
size  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  and  let 
Sister  Monica  understand  what  a  very  big 
man  he  was. 

"I  really  have  only  a  few  moments  this 
morning  to  give  to  the  matter,"  he  said. 
"I  ought  to  be  in  my  committee  room  at 
the  Capitol  now.  But  my  little  daughter 
is  very  anxious  to  do  something  for  a 
poor  little  boy  who  cleared  off  our  snow 
New  Year's  Eve,  and  who  seemed  sadly 
in  need  of  help.  He  spoke  of  Sister 
Madeline  and  of  being  taken  out  of  the 
asylum  here." 

"By  whom?"  asked  Sister  Monica 
quickly. 

The  Senator  paused. 

"I — I — really  did  not  ask,"  he  replied, 
a  trifle  shortly.  "The  boy  spoke  only  of 
Uncle  Dick,  or  Rick." 

"Not   a    yory   clear   clue,"    said   Sister 
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Monica,  her  friendly  smile  brightening 
with  a  touch  of  mirth.  "You  see,"  she 
added,  growing  grave  again,  "when  a 
guardian  becomes  helpless  or  careless,  we 
wish  to  know  it,  so  that  we  can  make  a 
change.  And  if  this  little  boy  is  neglected 
or  in  want,  I  will  look  into  the  matter 
at  once.  So  if  you  will  kindty  give  me 
his  name," — and  she  took  a  notebook 
from  her  ample  pocket. 

His  name?  Again  Big  Ben  paused.  His 
name?  Jimmy,  Johnny,  what  in  thunder 
was  the  boy's  name? 

"Oh,  5^es"  (with  a  sudden  flash  of 
remembrance),  "it  was  Jack!"  he  said. 
"The  youngster  told  me  his  name  was 
Jack." 

"Yes,"  smiled  Sister  Monica,  her  pencil 
poised  for  further  information.  "We  have 
ten  little  Jacks  in  the  house  now — and — " 

Then  Big  Ben  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  came  down  from  his  top-notch  size 
to  the  friendly  measure  of  Jean's  dad 
again. 

"Ton  my  life,  that's  all  I  know,  Sister! 
My  little  girl  told  me  I  ought  to  have 
asked  more.  But,  you  see,  I  knew  Sister 
Madeline,  and  felt  she  could  spot  the 
youngster  for  me.  He  had  a  tousle  of 
yellow  hair  and  a  pair  of  the  brightest 
blue  eyes  I  have  ever  seen;  and  he  lived 
with  this  Uncle  Rick  and  Aunt  Betty, 
who  were  very  good  to  him.  And,  half- 
clad,  half-frozen  as  he  was,  the  plucky 
little  chap  was  brimful  of  grit  and  'go.'" 

Sister  Monica  shook  her  head,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  like  a  chime  of  silver  bells. 

"All  very  good.  Senator,  but  hopeless 
as  pointers  in  our  asylum  register.  It  is 
a  book  of  names  and  dates  and  dry  statis- 
tics, as  dull  as  a  Congressional  report," 
she  added,  with  a  merry  gleam  in  her  eye. 
"You  see,  I  was  a  Senator's  daughter 
myself,  and  know." 

"Whose?"  he  asked,  with  quick  interest. 

And  she  mentioned  the  name  of  one 
long  dead,  but  who  was  still  an  honored 
memory  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

"His  daughter!"  said  Big  Ben,  startled 


into  the  brusqueness  of  Bear  Cap.  "And 
you  have  come  down  to  a  life  like  this?" 
And  he  glanced  from  her  coarse  habit  to 
the  bare  parlor,  through  whose  open  door 
came  the  shrill  voices  of  the  little  orphans 
at  play. 

"Do  you  call  it  down,''  she  asked 
gently,  "to  give  my  life  to  these  friend- 
less, fatherless  little  ones?  Men  like  my 
father  —  like  you  —  are  proud  to  serve 
their  country.  Is  it  less  honorable  in 
women  like  me  to  serve  our  God?" 

"No,"  blurted  out  Big  Ben,  his  own 
honest  real  self  again.  "  But  I'll  be  blamed 
if  I  could  stand  seeing  my  little  girl  here 
in  your  place.  She's  your  kind,  though. 
Sister;  so  was  her  mother;  and  I'll  back 
them  both  with  all  I'm  worth  for  taking 
the  straightest  road  to  heaven  I  know, 
though  I  never  expect  to  be  in  the 
running  myself.  Meantime  I've  come 
here  on  a  fool's  errand  this  morning, 
as  I   see." 

"Ah,  no,  no,  don't  call  it  that!"  said 
Sister  Monica  warmly,  as  Big  Ben  rose 
to  go.  "It  is  never  a  fool's  errand  to  help 
and  save;  and,  thougli  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  trace  your  Jack  in  my 
books,  I  will  write  to  Sister  Madeline 
and  give  your  description  of  him.  She 
has  a  wonderful  memory  for  the  little 
ones  who  have  been  under  her  care,  and 
may  help  you  find  him  later  on.  I  am 
glad  to  have  met  you,"  she  added, 
holding  out  a  slender,  delicate  hand.  "I 
have  heard  of  your  charity  to  our  little 
ones.  May  God  bless  and  reward  you 
for  it,  as  I  am  sure  in  His  great  mercy 
He  will!" 

And  vSenator  Barling  turned  away, 
feeling  strangely  awed  and  solemn  and 
bewildered  and  self -disgusted.  He  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself  evidently;  he  had 
been  dismissed,  like  any  other  questioning 
fool,  from  a  quiet  presence  chamber  where 
top-notchers  did  not  count.  Yet  Sister 
Monica  had  classed  him  with  her  father, — 
with  her  father!  Something  pricked  sharp 
and  deep  in  Big  Ben's  heart  at  the 
thought.     And  he  strode  on  to  his  com- 
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mittee   room,    feeling   very   small   indeed. 

He  went  into  a  toyshop  before  he  came 
home  that  evening,  and  looked  round 
for  a  peace-offering  to  take  Jean;  for  she 
would  be  sorely  disappointed  at  the  loss 
of  her  poor  little  boy. 

"What  would  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
years  old  like?"  he  asked. 

The  bright  saleswoman  looked  up 
quickly,  sizing  Big  Ben  and  his  pocket- 
book  in  a  glance. 

"Oh,  a  doll  surely!"  she  answered. 
"We  have  a  most  beautiful  one  just  from 
Paris,  —  a  bride  doll,  with  trunk  and 
trousseau, — ten  gowns,  three  hats,  gloves, 
slippers,  furs — everything  in  the  latest 
style." 

And  she  displayed  a  wonderful  little 
lady  in  bridal  white,  veiled  and  crowned, 
and  altogether  complete,  even  to  the 
shower  bouquet  of  valley  lilies  trailing 
from  her  gloved  wrist. 

"No,"  said  Big  Ben,  gruffly.  "My 
girl  has  no  fool  nonsense  like  that  in  her 
head,  and  I  don't  want  it  put  there. 
Besides,  she  has  a  dozen  dolls,  more  or 
less,  now." 

"Then  perhaps  a  pretty  tea  set,"  said 
the  saleswoman,  somewhat  abashed  by  the 
big  man's  tone  and  frown.  "Here's  a 
lovely  one  in  real  Limoges.  Almost  all 
little  girls  like  to  play  pouring  tea." 

"She's  got  that,  too,  and  chairs  and 
tables  and  everything,"  answered  Big 
Ben,  looking  around  him  helplessly  as 
he  recalled  the  hundred  dollars  he  had 
spent  Christmas  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  could  keep  his  tender-hearted  little 
girl  from  "missing  mamma."  "What's 
that  silver-rimmed  thing  on  the  shelf 
there?"  he  asked. 

"That"  (the  saleswoman,  who  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  this  big  customer, 
felt  her  hopes  rise), — "that  is  a  music 
box." 

"A  music  box?"  repeated  Big  Ben, 
curiously.  "Now,  I  really  don't  think 
that  my  girl  has  a  music  box.  What  does 
it  do?" 

The  lady  turned  a  key  for  a  moment. 


and  the  air  was  suddenly  filled  with  low, 
sweet,  silvery  music,  like  far-off  fairy 
harps  or  elfin  bells.  "Home,  Sweet 
Home!"  "The  Swanee  River,"  "Long, 
Long  Ago,"  came  swelling  and  tinkling 
to  the  Senator's  delighted  ear  that  had 
never  been  trained  up  to  Grand  Opera  or 
classic  concert. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "First  class!  Jean 
will  like  that,  I  know.  I'll  take  it  home 
with  me  right  now.    What's  the  damage?" 

"Fifty  dollars,"  replied  the  breathless 
saleswoman,  wisely  ignoring  the  after- 
holiday  "mark  down." 

And  dad  paid  without  a  protest,  and 
took  the  music  box  home  to  Jean.  She 
was  watching  for  him  at  the  lace-draped 
window,  the  soft  grey  eyes  eager  with 
expectation. 

"Did  you  find  him,  dad?"  she  asked, 
after  she  had  flown  out  into  the  wide  hall 
and  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck  with 
a  welcoming  kiss.  "Did  you  find  the  poor 
little  freezing  bo}^?" 

"Well,  no,  pet,  I  didn't,"  was  the 
reluctant  answer.  "I  tried  my  best,  girlie; 
but  Sister  Madeline  was  gone,  and  no 
one  else  knew  him,  you  see." 

"O  daddy  darling!"  the  sweet  voice 
quavered. 

"But  they  are  going  to  write  to  her 
about  him,  and  we'll  get  him  yet,  Jean. 
You'll  get  him  yet." 

"O  daddy,  but  it's  so  cold,  and  he  was 
so  shivery!"  went  on  the  pitying  little 
voice.  "O  dad,  do  you  think  it  was  right 
to  take  back  his  dollar  and  let  him  go  off 
in  the  cold  night?" 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  asked 
dad  evasively,  as  he  took  his  chair  in  the 
library  and  drew  her  to  his  knee. 

"It  must  be  right  if  you  did  it, 
dad,"  she  answered,  nestling  her  cheek 
to  his.  "I  am  only  a  little  girl  and 
don't  know." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  do,"  he  said.  "Straight 
up  and  down,  honest  now,  what  ought  I 
to  have  done?  What — "  he  hesitated, — - 
"what  would  mamma  have  done  in  my 
place?" 
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Oh,  Jean  was  very  sure  and  certain  now! 

"Mamma  would  have  called  him  in  to 
the  fire,  dad,— the  big  hall  fire  at  Bear 
Cap;  and  she  would  have  made  him  warm 
his  poor  little  frozen  hands  and  feet,  and 
called  Lotta  to  bring  him  some  soup  or 
tea.  And  she  would  have  found  out  his 
name  and  where  he  lived,  so  she  could 
send  him  some  nice  thick  clothes  from 
Jake  Benton's  store  the  next  day.  And 
if  it  was  very  late  and  cold,  she  would 
have  made  him  stay  all  night.  And  I 
think  she  would  have  said:  'Keep  your 
dollar,  poor  little  boy;  for  you  broke 
your  shovel  and  did  your  best.'  But, 
you  see"  (Jean  felt  it  necessary  to  cuddle 
up  close  to  dad's  cheek  again),  "mamma 
was — mamma,  and  lived  at  Bear  Cap. 
It's  different  here  in  Washington,  I  know, 
dad." 

"Very  different, — very  different,  my 
little  girl!"  answered  her  father,  softly. 
"But  next  time  we'll  let  Washington  ways 
go  hang,  and  stick  to  old  Bear  Cap,  Jean. 
And  now  see  what  I've  brought  you  to 
sing  you  to  sleep  to-night,  and  make  you 
forget  all  those  ugly  dreams." 

And  he  opened  the  package  he-  had 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  set  the  music 
box  to  work   on    "Home,  Sweet   Home!" 

"O  dad, — my  dear,  darling  dad!"  cried 
Jean,  rapturously.  "It's  like  the  birds 
singing  on  Bear  Cap,  dad!  It's — it's  like 
mamma  singing  far  away.  Oh,  you  are 
the  nicest,  dearest,  best  dad  in  all  the 
v/orid  to  your  little  girl,  and  I  love  you 
more  than  I  can  tell!" 

"And  you  will  have  no  more  broom- 
stick dreams,"  said  dad;  "for  we'll  hunt 
that  yellow-haired  youngster  up  and  put 
him  in  a  new  jacket  if  he  is  above 
ground.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  wind 
up  your  music  box;  for  I'll  have  to  be 
off  to-morrow  with  a  lot  of  other  galoots 
down  the  river  to  shoot  ducks.  It's  great 
sport,  they  say,  though  I  never  tried  it 
before;  but  I  must  keep  in  the  push, 
little  girlie!  Dad  must  keep  in  the  push, 
or  he  will   topple  down." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Two  Queer  Words. 


All  our  young  folks  presumably  know 
the  meaning  of  table  and  goblet,  but  how 
many  of  them  have  ever  heard  of 
"tableity"  and  "gobletity"?  And  now, 
that  they  see  these  queer  words  in  print, 
how  many  can  pronounce  them  correctly? 
As  the  ordinary  dictionaries  are  not  likely 
to  contain  the  words  at  all,  perhaps  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  both 
are  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  and 
that  tlie  e  of  that  syllable  is  long  in 
the  first  word  and  short  in  the  second 
one.  If  that  is  not  clear  enough,  no  doubt 
some  rh3^ming  lines  will  make  the  sound 
of  each  word  plainer: 

Think  of  the  way  you  say  "deity"; 

Then  you  will  know  'tis  tableity. 

Johnnie,  as  soon  as  he  met  it,  he 

Said  it  correctly,  gobletity. 

As    for    the     meaning    of    the     words, 

tableity  expresses  the  abstract  nature  of 

a    table;      and    gobletity,     the    abstract 

nature  of  a  goblet.  Those  grown-ups  who 

are    familiar    with    the    works    of    Oliver 

Wendell    Holmes    will    remember    seeing 

the  words  in  the  following  quotation  from 

that    author's    "Emerson":     "Plato    was 

talking  about  ideas,   and   spoke   of   men- 

sality  (or  tableity)  and  gobletity.     'I  can 

see  a  table  and  a  goblet,'  said  the  cynic; 

'but  I  can  see  no  such  things  as  tableity 

and     gobletity.'  —  'Quite     so,'    answered 

Plato,  'because  you  have  the  eyes  to  see 

a  table  and  a  goblet  with,  but  you  have 

not  the  brains  to  understand  tableity  and 

gobletity.'" 

►-.-#-*"« 

A  Famous  Greek. 


The  style  of  architecture  called  Byzan- 
tine, and  the  word  Byzantium  itself, 
come  from  a  man  called  Byzas,  who  in- 
vented a  new  style  of  building  in  Greece. 
It  was  not  until  several  centuries  after 
his  death  that  the  work  to  which  Byzas 
gave  his  name  was  recognized  as  denoting 
a  distinct  school  of  architecture. 
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— "Notes  on  vSome  New  Books  by  their 
Writers"  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  which  is  an 
unusually  strong  one. 

— A  new  novel  by  Mgr.  Benson,  a  volume 
of  reminiscences  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  an 
anthology  of  Irish  verse,  by  P.  Gregory,  are 
announced  for  early  publication. 

— Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  in  press 
"Thesaurus  Fidelium,"  described  as  "a  manual 
for  those  who  desire  to  lead  prayerful  lives  in 
the  world."  It  is  the  compilation  of  a  Carmelite 
Tertiary. 

— "The  Promises  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.  (Benziger 
Brothers),  is  a  neat  and  attractively  bound 
sixteenmo  of  i6o  pages.  To  each  of  the  twelve 
promises  the  author  devotes  a  lucid  commentary 
and  a  practical   meditation. 

— "The  Towers  of  St.  Nicholas,"  by  Mary 
Agatha  Gray  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons),  is  an 
interesting  Catholic  story  of  the  days  of  the 
miscalled  "good  Queen  Bess."  As  the  first  of 
a  series  of  novels  which  aim  "at  representing 
the  real  spirit  of  our  Catholic  ancestors  at 
various  periods,  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
events  of  their  day,"  it  deserves  a  welcome 
in  all  Catholic  homes  in  England  and  in  Catholic 
households  in  America  as  well. 

— The  late  Dr.  Patrick  Joyce  wrote  so 
pleasantly,  even  when  treating  antiquarian 
subjects,  that  few  of  his  readers,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  at  least,  ever  thought  of  him 
as  an  old  man;  but  we  learn  from  our  English 
exchanges  that  he  was  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year.  Besides  learned-books  on  Irish  antiquities, 
he  was  the  author  of  that  important  work, 
"The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of 
Places,"  the  third  volume  of  which  appeared 
shortly  before   his   death. 

— It  must  be  admitted  that  the  "Catholic 
Who's  Who,"  if  not  the  most  indispensable  of 
reference  books,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  inter- 
esting. Sir  Francis  Burnand  has  given  it  the 
human  touch,  so  lacking  in  other  works  of  the 
kind.  Writing  of  the  New  Year  volume,  the 
London  Tablet  says:  "One  of  the  good  purposes 
the  'Catholic  Who's  Who'  af  1914  serves  is 
that  of  showing  to  any  even  casual  observer 
the  amazing  varieties  of  humankind  who  unite 
to  bear  the  Catholic  label.  Perhaps  no  list 
offers  a  larger  range  of  interests,  of  sympathies, 
of  tastes,   of  capacities,   of  temperaments,   than 


this,  which  represents  the  men  and  women 
whose  biographies  assign  them  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  would  be  idle  for  any  one  to  talk 
about  Catholics  as  a  clique  or  even  as  a  section 
of  the  nation,  in  all  its  large  secular  interests, 
after  a  perusal  of  these  animating  pages." 

— A  beautiful  book,  profusely  illustrated  with 
good  pictures,  "The  Divine  Twilight,"  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Holland,  S.  T.  L.  (Providence: 
Catholic  Scripture  Texts  Society),  should  meet 
with  a  cordial  welcome  from  superintendents 
of  parish  schools  and  from  directors  of  Sunday 
schools  as  well.  It  is  a  collection  of  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  in  Scriptural  language,  set  in 
connected  order,  and  edited  with  notes  for 
Catholic  children.  The  co-ordinated  narratives 
constitute  an  e.tcellent  outline  of  Jewish  history; 
and  as  a  text-book  for  (at  least)  supplementary 
reading,  it  is  well  worth  introduction  to  youthful 
classes. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  Jarossay,  Miss.  Ap.,  is  the 
author  of  "Sermons  ct  Panegyriques  pour  le 
Temps  Actuel."  (Paris,  Pierre  Tequi.)  The 
work  is  in  two  volumes  (brochures)  of  438  and 
454  pages.  Vol.  I.  contains  four  sermons  on 
the  fundamental  truths,  sixteen  on  the  East 
Ends,  seven  on  the  Eucharist,  and  three  on 
the  Church.  In  the  second  volume  we  have 
ten  discourses  on  the  Christian  virtues,  six  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  eleven  on  the  saints,  and 
four  on  various  subjects.  The  sermons  are  not 
short  ones  (they  average  from  4500  to  5000 
words);  but  they  are  full  of  excellent  material, 
graphically  presented,  and  touched  with  a 
spirit  of  actuality  that  renders  them  particularly 
interesting  and  effective. 

— "The  lona  Series,"  published  by  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland,  wins  a  very 
favorable  welcome  for  itself  on-  the  score  of 
two  volumes  recently  to  hand:  "The  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,"  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Joy, 
S.  J.;  and  "A  Group  of  Nation-Builders" — 
O' Donovan,  O' Curry,  Petrie, — by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  M.  MacSweeney.  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  presented  as  a  "study  in  ideals,"  the  final 
judgment  of  which  being  that  he  was  the 
highest  and  noblest  product  of  paganism,  one 
who  came  close  to  natural  perfection  only  to 
illustrate  how  far  short  the  natural  falls  of  the 
supernatural.  Fr.  Joy's  treatment  evinces  wide 
and  thoughtful  reading,  and  his  style  is  admi- 
rable. Fr.  MacSweeney,  reviewing  the  history 
of  Ireland  for  the  nineteenth  century,  says  that 
she  "fought  along  three  great  lines  for  the 
recovery  of  her  freedom  as  a  nation.    She  fought 
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for  free  ownership  of  the  land;  she  fought  for 
freedom  of  religion;  and  she  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  her  intellectual  life."  It  was  in  the 
last- mentioned  struggle,  according  to  the  author, 
that  O' Donovan,  O' Curry,  and  Petrie  achieved 
national  greatness,  proving  themselves  to  be 
"nation-builders."  Dr.  MacSweeney  advances 
his  argument  with  a  skill  and  scholarship  akin 
to  that  of  which  he  writes  in  his  three  great 
subjects.  These  books  may  be  had  in  this 
country  of  B.  Herder. 

—The  title,  "Lyrics  and  Songs,"  of  a  "little 
book  of  poems"  whose  "authoress"  is  Mrs. 
K.  G.  Pember,  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  what 
the  volume  contains.  It  is  one  of  surprises. 
No  poet,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  before 
attempted  so  daring  a  theme  as  "The  I,ast 
Fly  of  Summer."     We  quote  one  stanza: 

I'm  lame  in  my  back 

And  trembling  with  cold: 
There  is  nothing  to  eat, 

I  am  frightfully  old! 
My  friends  are  all  dead, 

I  wish  I  were  too! 
It's  nothing  but  pain 

To  live  on  as  I  do! 

The  originality  of  this  book  extends  even  to 
the  punctuation.  It  is  issued  by  the  Angel 
Guardian  Press  of  Boston,  but  was  written, 
we   notice,    elsewhere. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


Xuther."     Vol.    II.      Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar, 

S.   J.     $3.25. 
'Catholic  Studies  in  Social  Reform."     No.   V. 

20  cts. 
'  Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 
'Christology:      A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."     Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.   D., 

D.   D.     $1.50. 
'Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs,     Hugh     Fraser. 

2  vols.    $6. 
'The    I/ife    of    Francis    Thompson."      Kverard 

Meynell.    $4.50. 
'Spiritism  Unveiled."    Very  Rev.  D.  I.  Lanslots, 

O.  S.  B.    75  cts. 
'I/ife    and     Characteristics    of    the    Rt.     Rev. 

Alfred  Curtis,  D.  D."    $2.70. 
'The   Convert's   Rosary."     Alice  M.    Gardiner. 

45  cts. 
'Famous    Modern    Battles."     A,    Hilliard    At- 

teridge.    $1.75,  net. 
'The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman," 

Wilfrid  Ward.     $4.50. 
The  Little  Marshalls  at  the  Lake."    Mary  F. 

Nixon-Roulet.     60  cts. 
The    Fairy    of    the    Snows."      Rev.     Francis 

Finn,  S.  J.    85  cts. 
The    Daughter    of    a   Star."     Christian    Reid. 

$1.37.  

Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Divine  Twilight."      Rev.   C.  J.  Holland, 

S.  T.  L.     80  cts. 
"The    Emperor    Marcus   Aurelius."     Rev.  John 

Joy,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"A  Group  of    Nation- Builders."    Rev,  Patrick 

MacSweeney.    35  cts. 
"The    Promises    of   the    Sacred    Heart."     Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.     90  cts. 
"The  Towers  of  St.  Nicholas."    Mary  Agatha 

Gray.     75  cts. 
"The  Morning  Watch."     Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins, 

S.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."      Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,  B,  D,    $3. 


Remember  them  that  are  tn  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Stephen  Bronock,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  John  McLaughlin,  diocese  of 
St.  Joseph;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Prendergast,  arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco;  Rev.  Hugo  Paflf  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Roger,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd;  Sister  M.  Vincentia  and  Sister 
M.  Stanislaus,  Sisters  of  Charity;  Sister  M. 
Alice  and  Sister  M.  Eulalia,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  John  Holzborn,  Mrs.  Mary  Beaton,  Mr. 
Kieran  Pillon,  Mr.  William  O'Neill,  Mrs.  F.  A, 
Crowther,  Mrs.  Blanche  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine O'Donnell,  Mr.  Joseph  Schulter,  Mr. 
Alfred  Larners,  Mrs.  Ellen  McHale,  Mrs.  M. 
Brice,  Mr.  Casper  Loeflfler,  Mrs.  Anne  Dowling, 
Mr.  James  Lane,  Mrs.  George  Hilton,  Mr. 
William  Baker,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dooley,  Mrs. 
Edward  Morrison,  Mr.  Herman  Bylandt,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Flynn,  Mr.  Henry  Evers,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  O'Meara,  Mr.  Nicholas  Frick,  Mr.  John 
Fox,  Mr.  Joseph  Lawley,  Mr.  Anton  Reis,  and 
Miss  Mary  Johnson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.     8T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Peace. 

FROM   THE   ITALIAN    OF   CARI,0    MARIA    MAGGI, 
BY   JAMES    GLASSFORD. 

^OST  thou,  my  soul,  complain 
That  while  thou  lovest  earth,  and  art  inclined 
For  peace,  yet  war,  and  only  war,  dost  find? 

These  thy  desires  are  vain. 
And  much  misplaced  thy  hope  on  things  below: 
The  earth,  thou  mightest  know,      ^ 

A  station  is  not  of  repose  but  pain. 
The  world  for  which  we  sigh 

Is  full  of  sorrow's  weed; 
One  ill  perhaps  may  die, 

But  new  and  worse  succeed. 
One  billow  ebbs,  another  flows: 
We  only  pass  from  woes  to  woes. 
Yet  from  this  world  of  grief 

We  peace  and  rest  demand. 
And  still  expect  relief 
At  the  betrayer's  hand. 
Pleased  for  an  hour,  but  soon  as  much  downcast. 
We  find  the  cheat,  yet  worship  to  the  last. 

Still  the  same  hopes  deceive. 
That  honor,  beauty,  wealth,  can  yield  thee  rest; 
An  idle  wish,  a  thought  unblest; 

The  peace  we  sue  for  is  not  theirs  to  give. 
Thus  one  who  seeks,  when  racked  with  pain. 

By  change  of  posture  for  repose. 
Turns  in  his  bed,  but  turns  in  vain. 

And,  courting  rest,  more  restless  grows. 
Then  cease,  my  troubled  heart, — ■  O  cease 

At  last  thy  fruitless  moan! 
Believe  me,  thou  shalt  find  thy  peace 
In  God,  and  Him  alone. 


Our  Lady's  Oldest  Festival. 


The  truth  of  nature  is  a  part  of    the 
truth  of  God. — Ruskin. 


BY    DOM    COLUMBA    EDMONDS,   O.  S.  B. 

UR  Blessed  Lady's  Purification 
terminates  the  glad  season  of 
Christmastide.  Should  priority 
of  institution  be  considered  a 
reason  for  pre-eminence,  then  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification  will  hold  the  first 
place  even  among  those  four  well-known 
festivals  of  the  Mother  of  God  venerable 
for  their  great  antiquity. 

The  event  celebrated  by  the  Church  on 
the  2d  of  February  is  the  fulfilment  of 
an  enactment  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
ordained  that  on  the  fortieth  day  the 
mother  should  be  purified  by  the  obla- 
tion of  legal  sacrifices,  and  the  first-born 
son  on  the  same  occasion  presented  to 
God  in  the  Temple. 

Three  important  events  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Our  Lady's  Purifica- 
tion have  given  rise  to  three  distinct 
names  for  this  festival  in  the  liturg>. 
(i)  As  the  presentation  of  the  Child  was 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Mother,  so  that  they  practically 
formed  one  ceremony,  the  Latin  Church 
has  always  preferred  to  include  this  day 
among  the  festivals  of  Qur  Lady,  and  in 
all  our  calendars  it  is  styled  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  (2)  The  Greek  Church,  however, 
and  some  local  liturgies  of  the  West 
(notably  the  Ambrosian)  place  this  feast 
among  the  solemnities  of  Our  Lord,  under 
the  title  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
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(3)  The  Orientals  also  call  it  Hypapante 
{Ohviatio,  or  the  "Meeting"), — an  evident 
allusion  to  the  meeting  which  took  place 
between  the  Holy  Child,  as  He  was  carried 
into  the  Temple  in  the  arms  of  His 
Blessed  Mother,  and  the  aged  Simeon  and 
Anna  the  prophetess. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification  and  the  blessing  and  proces- 
sion of  candles  are  apparently  distinct  in 
their  origin.  According  to  the  recent  and 
most  learned  authorities,  the  Purification 
is  one  of  the  most  primitive  festivals  in 
honor  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  Like  so  many 
other  feasts,  it  took  its  rise  in  the  East, 
and  we  find  it  fully  established  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century.  Local  observances 
however,  are  noted  at  a  still  earlier  date; 
indeed,  it  does  not  seem  improbable, 
according  to  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV. 
and  the  Bollandists,  that  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  this  festival  in  Jerusalem  dates 
from  Apostolic  times.  A  most  valuable 
testimony  in  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  recently  discovered  manuscript 
ascribed  to  St.  Silvia,  in  which  she  relates 
the  events  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places,  about  the  year  385.  Of  the  feast 
of  which  we  are  treating  she  says: 

"The  Feast  of  the  Purification  is  cele- 
brated here  [i.  e.,  Jerusalem]  with  the 
greatest  honor.  On  this  day  all  go  in 
procession,  and  alf  things  are  done  in 
order  and  with  very  great  joy,  just  as 
at  Easter.  All  the  priests  preach,  and  also 
the  bishop,  always  treating  of  that  passage 
of  the  Gospel  where,  on  the  fortieth  day, 
Joseph  and  Mary  brought  the  Lord  into 
the  Temple;  and  Simeon  and  Anna  the 
prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  saw 
Him;  and  of  the  words  they  said  when 
they  saw  the  Lord,  and  of  the  offerings 
which  the  parents  presented.  And  when 
all  things  have  been  gone  through  in  order 
';i,s  is  customary,  Mass  is  celebrated,  and 
then  the  people  are  dismissed."  * 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
in     the    year    541,    caused    the    feast    to 

*  See  Duchesne,  "Orig.  du  Culte  Chretien," 
pages  462,  260,  480. 


be  celebrated  throughout  his  dominions; 
even  now  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Orientals  place  it  among  their  feasts  of 
the  first  rank. 

It  is  not  easy  to  "ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  blessing  of  the,,  candles  and  the 
procession,  which  now  form  so  important 
a  part  in  the  celebration  of  this  festival. 
The  most  weighty  authorities,  among 
whom  is  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  are  of 
opinion  that  this  ceremonial  observance 
was  instituted  in  Rome  at  an  early 
date,  in  order  to  deter  the  faithful  from 
taking  part  in  certain  pagan  rites  con- 
nected with  the  Amburbalia  or  else  with 
the  Lufjercalia.  These  vain  ceremonies, 
including  processions  and  sacrifices,  were 
enacted  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  February,  and  were  intended  to  be 
a  means  of  lustration,  or  purification.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  those  unholy  orgies  have  been 
vSUperseded  by  our  Christian  ceremonies. 
The  Candlemas  procession  is  not  an 
imitation  of  pagan  rites,  but  it  was  intro- 
duced to  turn  the  minds  of  the  newly 
converted  to  joys  more  real  and  true  than 
those  associated  with  heathen  festivals. 

A  more  suitable  day  than  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  the  blessing  of 
the  candles  and  the  procession;  since  on 
that  "occasion,  as  we  read  in  the  holy 
Gospel,  Simeon  saw  the  dawn  of  a  divine 
Light,  which  was  to  illuminate  the  whole 
world.*  The  blessing  of  the  candles — • 
a  form  hallowed  by  Catholic  usage  for 
over  one  thousand  three  hundred  years^ 
takes  place  immediately  before  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass.  In  places  where  the 
Divine  Office  is  recited.  Tierce  precedes 
the  blessing.  Should  the  Purification  have 
to  be  transferred  on  account  of  its  coin- 
cidence with  Septuagesima  Sunday,  the 
blessing  of  the  candles  remains  fixed  on 
the  2d  of  February.  The  color  used  on 
this  occasion  is  purple;    thus  the  rite  is 

*  The  pious  ceremony  called  "churching," 
in  which  the  mother  carries  a  lighted  taper,  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  Our  Lady's  Purification. 
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made  uniform  with  those  for  the  blessing 
of  ashes  and  palms.  The  form  now  in 
use.  consists  of  five  prayers,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  Presentation  of 
Our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and  in  which 
it  is  asked  that  the  candles  may  serve 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  profit  of 
the  faithful,  both  on  land  and  on  sea. 
These  beautiful  prayers,  to  be  found  in 
the  translated  Missal,  are  deserving  of 
careful  perusal  as  they  manifest  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
use  to  be   made   of  these  sacred   objects. 

When  the  candles  have  been  blessed, 
and  finally  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and 
incensed,  they  are  distributed.  In  receiv- 
ing them  the  people  kiss  the  candle  and 
the  priest's  hand,  as  a  token  of  respect 
and  reverence;  while  the  choir  sing  the 
Nunc  Dimittis,  or  the  Canticle  of  Simeon, 
with  an  antiphon  interpolated  between 
the  verses,  according  to  a  very  ancient 
manner  of  rendering  the  psalmody. 

The  procession,  headed  by  thurifer, 
cross-bearer,  and  acolytes,  then  takes 
place,  in  memory  of  that  first  procession 
when  the  divine  Light  of  the  world  Him- 
self was  carried  into  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  by  His  most  holy  Mother,  accom- 
panied by  St.  Joseph  and  Simeon  and  Anna. 
During  the  procession  various  antiphons 
and  responsories  are  directed  to  be  sung. 

From  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  we  are  able  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  order  of  the  ceremonial 
for  Candlem&s  Day  in  the  ancient  abbeys 
of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages: — 
"At  Tierce  all  are  vested  in  albs;  after 
Tierce  a  carpet  is, spread  before  the  altar 
and  the  candles  laid  upon  the  carpet. 
The  priest,  in  alb  and  stole,  blesses  them, 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water  and 
incensing  them;  then  they  are  distributed 
by  the  custos.  When  they  are  being 
lighted  the  cantor  sings  the  antiphon 
Lumen  ad  revelationem,  ahd  then  the  hymn 
Nunc  Dimittis.  Afterward,  as  they  go 
forth  in  procession,  the  cantor  begins 
the  antiphon  Ave  gratia,  and  others  if 
necessary.     They  pass   through  the  great 


gates  of  the  monastery  and  make  a  station 
before  the  crucifix;  then,  singing  the 
antiphon  Ctitn  inducerent,  they  again 
enter  the  choir;  the  bells  are  rung,  and 
the  Mass  is  celebrated." 

From  the  foregoing  passage  we  learn 
that  the  ceremonial  of  Candlemas  during 
the  Middle  Ages  differed  but  slightly  from 
what  v/e  observe  at  the  present  day.  At 
a  still  earlier  date,  the  Venerable  Bede 
(seventh  century)  says  that  on  St. 
Mary's  Day  (in  February)  all  the  people, 
with  priests  and  ministers,  go  forth  with 
hymns  through  the  churches  and  the 
chosen  places  of  the  city;  and  all  carry 
in  their  hands  the  lighted  tapers  they 
have  received  from  the  bishop. 

But  to  return  to  our  present  rite. 
Unless  it  be  Septuagesima  Sunday,  the 
solemn  Mass  of  the  Purification  follows 
immediately  after  the  procession.  The 
vestments,  as  on  all  feasts  of  Our  Lady, 
are  white.  The  opening  sentence  of  the 
Introit  is  as  follows,  and  its  application 
to  the  mystery  of  the  day  is  obvious: 
' '  We  have  received  Thy  mercy,  O  God !  in 
the  midst  of  Thy  Temple."  The  Collect 
supplicates  for  purity  of  heart,  in  order 
that,  being  thus  rendered  worthy,  we, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  presented  to 
the  Eternal  Father.  The  Epistle  is  a 
beautiful  passage  from  the  Prophet 
Malachy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  angel 
of  preparation  (St.  John  the  Precursor) 
coming  before  Our  Lord,  and  of  the  visit 
Our  Lord  Himself  was  to  pay  to  the 
Temple.  The  Gradual,  like  the  Introit, 
refers  to  the  mercy  which  appeared 
to-day  in  the  Temple.  St.  Luke,  the 
Evangelist  of  Mary,  gives  us  in  the 
Gospel  a  detailed  account  of  the  actual 
scene  of  the  mystery.  In  the  Offertorium 
the  Church  proclaims  the  praises  of  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Unlike  other  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  this  day  the  Preface 
of  Our  Lord's  Nativity  is  assigned ;  thus 
we  see  that  even  the  Roman  Church 
considers  the  2d  of  February  as  partially 
a  feast  of  Our  Lord.  The  Communion 
antiphon     reminds     us     that     when     we 
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receive  the  Eucharist,  we,  like  Simeon, 
though  after  a  different  manner,  see 
Christ,  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Finally, 
the  Post  Communion  prays  that,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
new  life  we  have  received  by  the  Incar- 
nation may  fructify  unto  life  eternal. 
When  the  Mass  is  not  of  Septuagesima, 
the  lighted  tapers  are  held  during  the 
Gospel,  and  also  from  the  Elevation  until 
the  Communion,  as  being  symbolical  of 
Christ  the  Illuminator. 

St.  Anselm  thus  explains  the  mystical 
signification  of  the  waxen  taper:  "The 
wax  produced  by  the  virginal  bee  repre- 
sents the  spotless  humanity  of  Christ; 
the  wick  enclosed  within  the  wax  and 
forming  one  thing  with  it  represents 
His  soul;  and  the  flame  crowning  and 
completing  the  union  of  wax  and  wick 
typifies  the  divine  nature  subsisting  in 
the  one  Divine  Person."  It  seems  needless 
to  say  that  the  Church  is  so  careful 
to  preserve  this  sacred  symbolism  that 
permission  is  rarely,  if  ever  given  to 
make  use  during  Mass  of  candles  made 
of  any  other  material  than  wax. 

The  practice  of  our  Catholic  forefathers 
of  bringing  to  the  church  a  supply  of 
wax-candles  to  be  blessed,  for  themselves 
on  this  day  is  much  to  be  commended. 
These  candles,  which  have  received  the 
Church's  benediction  on  Candlemas, 
should  be  reverently  kept  at  home,  to 
be  lighted  in  times  of  danger  from  the 
elements,  on  occasions  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments,  and  also  at 
the  hour  of  death;  for  then,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  that  material  light  is 
significant  of  faith, — an  invisible  light 
which  is  to  guide  the  soul  on  its  journey 
to  eternity. 

With  regard  to  the  Divine  Office  of  this 
festival,  it  may  be  noted  that  after  Com- 
pline of  the  feast,  the  Ave  Regina  Coelorum 
replaces  the  Alma  Redemptoris.  In  this 
antiphon,  sung  daily  until  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week,  the  Church  salutes  Our  Lady 
as  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  through  which 
light  has  been  shed  upon  the  World. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


VI. 


HERE  was  a  rumor  that  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  Morton  paid  her 
sewing  maid  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month,  and  kept  a  lady's 
maid  besides.  Mary  resolved  to  test  the 
truth  of  it,  and  offer  herself  for  the  place. 
The  money  would  come  in  regularly; 
besides,  she  would  probably  have  her 
meals  at  the  mansion  on  The  Hills.  She 
thought  for  a  week  about  it.  It  seemed 
the  only  way.  She  was  fond  of  home,  and 
the  prospect  of  ascending  and  descending 
another's  stairs  did  not  appeal  to  her. 
To  miss  the  return  of  the  boys  from 
school,  to  have  hour  after  hour  an  exacting 
mistress  over  her,  would  be  very  trying. 
It  was  terrible  in  anticipation. 

She  was  very  slim  and  upright,  as  she 
went  up  the  white  marble  steps  that  led 
to  the  Can  King's  house.  It  was  really 
a  palace,  modelled  after  a  famous  one 
in  Florence.  She  had  avoided  the  quick 
way  around,  used  by  everybody  in 
Orvisville  as  a  common  road,  until  Mr. 
Morton  had  planted  a  hedge  of  poison 
ivy  in  order  to  be  sure  of  entire  seclusion 
from  the  ordinary  folk.  For  this,  old 
Mrs.  Trevanion  never  spoke  of  him  with- 
out a  Gaelic  curse.  She  was  sometimes 
reminded  by  those  who  were,  or  expected 
to  be,  in  his  emplo3^  that  the  poison 
ivy  grew  tliere  of  its  own  accord.  She 
added  a  second  curse— ^she  never  swore 
in  English, — and  declared  that  he  might 
have  had  the  weed  pulled  up.  There  was 
no  answer  to  this.  It  was  sufficient  that 
he  had  closed  the  old  coach  road,  and 
the  anxiety  of  Orvisville  mothers  was 
much  increased  by  the  dangerous  hedge. 
Through  this,  mainly,  the  name  of  the 
resplendent  "Can  King"  of  California 
became  a  phrase  of  dislike  and  ridicule 
around  Orvisville.  And  there  were 
other  things. 
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The  great  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  Morton's  house  was  somewhat  in 
shadow;  the  curtains  were  heavy,  and 
the  sky  without  was  sombre.  Jack  Morton, 
home  from  his  University  for  a  time — 
"resting,"  he  said, — was  lounging  on  a 
divan,  covered  with  Parisian  cloth,  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  The  smoke  of  his 
cigarette  w^as  plainly  perceptible.  He  was 
tall,  loosely  built,  well-groomed,  with 
keen,  steel-blue  eyes,  like  his  father,  and 
an  expression  of  facile  good  nature  con- 
tradicted by  the  straight  line  of  his  lips. 
Neither  the  father  nor  the  son  ever 
smiled  with  his  eyes.  His  Norfolk  jacket, 
breeches,  and  heavy  shoes  showed  that 
he  had  been  out.  A  moment  before  Mary 
entered,  Mr.  Morton  himself  had  come 
in,  carefully  attired.  He  was  shorter 
than  his  son  and  heavier,  with  tighter 
lips,  rather  flabby  cheeks,  and  two  small 
rolls  of  fat  on  the  back  of  his  neck;  he 
was  over  fifty,  but  apparently  very  active 
and  alert. 

"Golf  makes  a  man  thirsty,"  said 
the  son. 

"You've  had  one  whiskey  and  soda, 
and  that's  enough,"  said  the  father.  "If 
you  keep  up  the  pace  you've  been  going 
it  at  college,  you'll  end  by  being  a  regular 
tank." 

A  tall  and  languid-looking  woman,  in 
a  tea  gown  of  white  and  pink,  came 
through  the  severely  white-enamelled 
doorway. 

"Cigarette  smoke!"  she  said,  petu- 
lantly. "And  I  allow  nobody  to  smoke 
in  this  room  but  myself!  O  Jack"  (to 
her  son),  "Travers  said  that  a  young 
person  wanted  to  see  me." 

Travers,  the  English  footman,  suddenly 
appeared  from  the  hall. 

"Where's  the  young  person?" 

"She's  coming  in  a  moment.  Madam. 
I  left  her  in  the  foyer  downstairs. 
Madam." 

"Bring  tea.  Of  course  you  men"  (to 
her  husband)    "are  famished." 

Travers  touched  a  button,  and  half  a 
dozen  electric-lighted  flowers  appeared  on 


the  various  tables  scattered  through  the 
room.  The  result  was  rather  bizarre,  but 
pretty. 

"Oh,  do  not  have  that  done,  mother!" 
groaned  Jack.  "It  spoils  all  comfort. 
Reminds  me  of  a  display  of  fireworks  at 
Coney  Island." 

It  seemed  to  Mary  as  if  she  was  obliged 
to  walk  on  a  lake  of  ice  to  reach  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  had  taken  her  place  in  a 
chaise  longue  on  the  island  of  a  Louis 
Seize  rug.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Persian  silk  over  the  divan,  where  Morton 
and  his  son  lounged,  everything  in  the 
room  was  severely  Louis  vSeize;  and  the 
floor  was  slippery  in  a  truly  Louis  Seize 
manner.  Mary's  approach  was  very  slow 
and  careful.  The  glow  of  the  lights  fell 
on  her  face  and  figure  as  she  suddenly 
paused,  for  from  a  room  to  the  left  came 
the  sounds  of  a  violin.  Mary  paused  for 
an  instant. 

"I  must  have  that  .stopped.  I  can't 
hear  my  own  ears,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
irritably. 

"Oh,  do  not,  please!"  said  Mary,  invol- 
untarily. "It's  from   one  of    Mozart's — " 

"Indeed?"  Mrs.  Morton  tried  to  freeze 
Mary  at  once. 

Jack  giggled. 

"A  very  pretty  girl,"   said  his  father. 

"Not  a  patch  on  her  sister.  I  know 
her.  She's  a  beauty  at  the  High  School. 
Great  friend  of  mine." 

Mary  heard  this  sibilant  whisper  above 
the  tones  of  the  music,  and  a  cloud 
seemed  to  flit  over  her.  She  did  not  like 
the  voice  or  the  words. 

"I  presume  that  a  knowledge  of 
dressmaking  is  not  assisted  by  some 
interest  in  music,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
coldly.  It  was  evident  that  this  person 
did  not  know^  her  place.  "I  want  a 
sewing  maid." 

"I  know,"  said  Mary;  "that  is  the 
reason  I  came.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
slight  knowledge  of  music  has  anything  to 
do  with  dressmaking.  I  suppose  that  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  recognizing  that  a 
part    of   the    concerto    in    D    major    was 
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being  very  well  played.  I  have  heard  it  on 
the  phonograph  and  once  at   a  concert." 

Mary  met  Mrs.  Morton's  gaze. 

"I  hear  that  you  pay  tv/enty-five 
dollars  a  month  to  your  sewing  maid." 

"I  do,  if  she's  a  good  one.  What's 
3^our  name?" 

"Mary  Coyne.     I   have  references." 

"I  shall  call  you  Coyne,  if  1  engage 
you . ' ' 

She  stretched  herself  in  her  chaise  longue, 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  impudent 
young  woman  was  not  to  be  asked  to 
sit  down. 

"T  don't  care  what  you  call  me,"  said 
Mary,  smiling  In  her  most  charming  way, 
"if  you  pay  me  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month  and  my  work  suits  you." 

The  music  ceased.  A  narrow  white  and 
gold  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  in 
hat  and  furs  appeared.  She  carried  her 
gloves  in  her  hand.  She  seemed  verV 
slim  and  boyish-looking,  in  spite  of  the 
fur  about  her  shoulders. 

"Mother,  T  want  tea,"  she  said.  "I'm 
going  out.  Oh,  present  me  to  the  young 
lady." 

"This  is  Coyne,"  her  mother  answered, 
shortly.  "She  is  to  be  my  new  sewing 
maid,  if  she  suits  me." 

"I  need  the  place,"  said  Mary. 

"You  must  need  a  place  very  badly," 
replied  Rosalie  Morton,  flippantly.  "I 
warn  you  that  mother's  a  fiend  about 
her  dresses.  Why,  you're  the  girl  that 
sat  next  to  me  at  the  Spalding  concert, 
and  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  good  of 
such  an  exquisite  artist  to  come  to  such 
a  small  place!  Good-bye!  Did  you  hear 
me  play  that  Allegro?" 

"  I  liked  it." 

"Good  for  you.  Miss  Coyne!  Mother, 
I  can't  wait  for  your  doddering  old  tea. 
I  have  a  date  with  Alice  Johnston." 

"Rosalie!" 

But  Rosalie  had  gone. 

Mary  stood  calmly  before  Mrs.  Morton, 
and  waited, 

"Twenty-five  dollars, — twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month!"  she  repeated  to  herself. 


"Do   you   understand   mending  laces?" 

Thanks  to  old  Mrs.  Trevanion,  her 
preceptress,  she  did,  and  she  said  so. 
The  men  in  the  far-off  corner  continued 
to  smoke  and  watch. 

"I  am  thinking  of  doing  without  a 
maid,  and  you'd  have  to  be  up  late. 
I  require  my  things  to  be  looked  over 
the  moment  after  I  come  from  a  party. 
The   new   dances   tear   one's   gowns   so!" 

"Should  I  be  required  to  live  in  the 
house?" 

"Of  course." 

"I  had  the  impression  that  your 
sewing  maid  might  go  at  night." 

"Not  at  all." 

Mary  hesitated.  Then  she  recalled 
the  little  riot  at  home  and  Amy's 
independence. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Morton,"  she  said, 
with  an  effort.  "I  shall  not  suit:  I  must 
go  home  in  the  evenings." 

"Why?" 

"I  have  other  duties,  Mrs.  Morton, — 
to  my  mother." 

"But  your  first  duty  is  to  earn  your 
living." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  earn 
my  living  in  any  way  that  will  interfere 
with  my  duties  at  home,  Mrs.  Morton." 

"I  never  heard  anything  so  idiotic. 
Why,  that's  rank  Socialism!" 

"Is  it?  Thank  you  for  seeing  me! 
Good-bye!" 

Mrs.  Morton  leaned  back,  with  an  air 
of  patient  suffering  on  her  face. 

Jack  Morton  jumped  up  and  opened 
the  door  for  Mary,  with  ostentatious 
politeness.  Mary  gave  him  a  cold  glance, 
that  meant  war  to  the  knife. 

"Gee,  mother,"  he  said  when  she  had 
gone,  "she's  a  beaut!  She  may  be  cheeky, 
but  there's  nothing  common  about  her." 

"I  dismiss  the  creature  from  my  mind. 
Tea,  Travers, — tea!" 

Mary  walked  slowly  past  the  peacocks, 
whose  splendors  were  catching  some  faint 
red  rays  of  sunlight. 

"I'm  a  Socialist,"  she  said.  "At  least 
I  think  I  am,  but  I'll  find  out," 
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VII. 

Mary  Coyne  owed  the  best  part  of  her 
education  to  Mrs.  Trevanion.  The  old 
Welshwoman  had  longed  for  a  daughter, 
and  her  daughter  had  come  into  the  world 
feeble-minded.  The  girl,  as  she  grew 
older,  became  almost  idiotic,  and  her 
mother  was  compelled  to  give  her  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  Out  of  the 
pittance  she  earned,  before  George 
reached  manhood,  she  paid  something 
for  the  keeping  of  the  girl  in  an  asylum 
in  New  York.  She  hated  all  State  insti- 
tutions, and  she  could  be  brought  to  part 
with  her  daughter  only  when  the  Sisters 
agreed  to  take  her. 

"I'm  not  a  Catholic,"  she  said,  "but 
I  know  I  can  trust  you.  It's  no  charity," 
she  added  fiercely;  "for  I'll  pay  what 
I  can." 

The  Sisters  were  always  very  gentle 
with  the  old  woman,  who  poured  out 
torrents  of  Cymric  at  times,  and  now 
and  then  went  into  the  chapel  to  hear 
the  music,  which  she  loved. 

"Outside,  when  I  speak  English,"  she 
said,  "I'm  a  lady;  but  with  you  I'm  just 
a  Welshwoman." 

The  Mother  Superior  knew  some  Gaelic. 

Mar}^  Coyne  had,  in  a  manner,  supplied 
the  place. of  the  lost  Jennifer;  and  from 
Mrs.  Trevanion  she  learned  many  Old- 
World  accomplishments  which  are  not 
taught  in  American  homes  or  schools. 
Rheumatism  crippled  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
hands,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
teaching  Mary  the  finest  stitching.  The 
girl  learned  from  her  the  value  of  various 
herbs,  the  quahties  of  various  edible 
fungi,  much  about  music,  and  many  little 
methods  of  making  cheap  food  palatable. 

At  this  moment,  when  all  the  supports 
of  her  life  seemed  to  have  fallen  beneath 
her  weight,  Mary's  great  sources  of 
courage  were  in  the  practical  lessons 
taught  her  by  the  old  Welshwoman.  She 
had  done  her  best  to  repay  part  of  the  gift 
by  taking  care  of  poor  old  Mr.  Trevanion, 
who  had  lain  for  so  many  years  waiting 
for     death,     whenever     Mrs.    Trevanion 


would  let  herself  be  relieved  from  this 
labor.  Like  most  Celts,  Mrs.  Trevanion 
had  the  artistic  sense.  She  knew  a  good 
picture  when  she  saw  it,  and  her  scrap- 
book  was  full  of  copies  of  great  pictures 
cut  from  cast-off  papers  and  magazines. 
]Mary  had,  under  Mrs.  Trevanion's  direc- 
tion, turned  out  a  costume  for  a  little 
girl,  founded  on  an  old  English  print, 
after  Reynolds,  in  this  collection. 

"Don't  you  see,"  the  old  woman  said, 
her     eyes     sparkling,  —  "don't    you     see 
that,    if   you    study   any    art    thoroughly, 
you  can't   make  ugly  things?    I  will  say, 
Mary,  what  you  know,  you  know.    And 
people  like  beauty  in  the  long  run.    These 
old    painters    didn't    make    ugly    things; 
and,   if  you   ever   become   a  great   dress- 
maker,   it's   these   lines   and   these   colors 
and    these    anatomies    of    human    beings 
you   must  study  for  models.     But  you'll 
have  no  time  for  dressmaking  when  you're 
looking  after  my  son's  house  some  day." 
Mary    had    continued    her    work,    how- 
ever.    Amy's  rather  full-blown  prettiness 
was    enhanced    by    her    skill    in    making 
clothes.     The    mothers    of    most    of    the 
girls    at   the  High  School  were  sure  that 
Mrs.  Coyne  was   hopelessly  in   debt, — ^an 
impression    made    on   them   by   the    sight 
of   Amy's    simple    but    becoming    dresses; 
and  dress  was  very  important  at  the  High 
School.    "I  shouldn't  mind  being  in  rags 
on  Sunday,"   Amy  often  said;     "but  the 
girls    despise    you    so    if   you    don't    have 
changes."     This   state   of  affairs   made  it 
rather  hard  for  some  of  the  poor  mothers, 
whose  daughters  were  forced,  at  the  risk 
of    criticism,    to    keep    up    appearances. 
But  Mrs.  Coyne  never  felt  it,  and  Amy's 
appearance    was    the    advertisement    that 
brought  Mary  all  the  custom  she  had. 

"The  fool!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevanion, 
when  Mary  had  told  her  of  the  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Wads  worth  Morton.  "The 
fool!"  she  repeated  in  Gaelic.  "You'd 
have  made  her  look  like 
the  one  that's  lost,  nc 
just  take  your  revenj 
best  touches  on  the  fii 
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from  The  Hills,  and  blot  the  Can  King's 
wife  out.  You  don't  know  much  about 
the  hardness  of  the  world,  Mary;  but 
you're  right:  you  must  not  neglect  Amy. 
Your  mother's  the  best  of  women,  but 
she'll  always  be  Hke  a  child." 

"I  can  see  that.  Father  never  seemed 
to  be  the  guide  for  us  all,  and  yet  he  was. 
Since  his  death,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
everything  has  gone  to  pieces." 

'"Tis  a  common  feeUng.  When  my 
man  met  with  his  accident,  'twas  the 
same  way.  I  never  pretended  to  pay  much 
attention  to  his  opinions;  but  I  did,  all 
the  same.  And  then  when  my  girl  began 
to  show  signs  of  feeble-mindedness,  'twas 
worse.  But  one  day  I  met  Father  Cook, 
the  Roman  priest,  in  the  street,  and  he 
says:  'You  look  weary,  Mrs.  Trevanion.' 
(We  knew  everybody  to  talk  to  in  them 
days.)  And  I  up  and  said:  'I  am  weary; 
for  the  world's  upside  down,  and  nothing's 
sure.'— 'Sure?'  he  said.  'Nothing's  sure, 
but  all's  safe  as  long  as  we  make  each 
day  pay  for  itself,  and  get  some  good  out 
of  it.' — 'Good?'  I  said.  'There's  no  good 
in  this  world  for  me;  there's  nobody  so 
wretched  as  I  am.  Death  can  be  met, 
but  a  trouble  like  that  that's  come  on 
my  poor  Jennifer  leaves  no  way  out.  I 
can't  keep  her  at  home,  and  I  can't  give 
her  up  to  strangers.'  (I  don't  know  why 
I  told  him.)  'I  see,'  he  said.  'We'll  have 
the  Sisters  take  her.  I'm  sure  I  can 
manage  it.  A  rich  friend  of  mine  has 
given  me  a  donation  for  just  such  cases 
as  this.' — 'I've  always  heard  that  the 
Sisters  are  to  be  trusted,'  said  I;  'but  I 
won't  have  her  made  a  Roman  of.' — 
'She'll  hear  good  singing  when  she  goes 
to  the  chapel.'  (He  knew  my  weakness; 
for  all  my  grief,  I  couldn't  help  laughing.) 
'And,'  he  said,  'when  your  fine  boy  grows 
up  and  begins  to  earn,  you  can  pay 
something,  and  I'll  send  you  jobs  of 
mending  now  and  then.' 

"And,  do  you  know,  his  speaking  of 
my  boy  growing  up  and  being  a  man  and 
earnii^  a  man's  wages,  put  the  heart  into 
me!     So   I   let  Jennifer  go.     She   worried 


her  poor  old  father  almost  to  death,  and 
the  sensible  kindness  of  Father  Cook  made 
me  feel  that  everything  was  not  gone 
and  smashed.  You  know  -what  he  did 
for  Bridget  I.a  Clare's  Madeline,  when 
poor  Bridget  was  near  wild  about  her. 
He  sent  her  up  to  Montreal,  and  she's 
come  back  as  steady  and  sensible  as  you 
could  wish. 

"Now,  if  I  were  you,  Mary,  I'd  go  and 
talk  to  old  Father  Cook.  He  knows  the 
world  like  a  book,  and  human  nature, 
too.  To  think  of  his  saying,  'She'll  hear 
good  music  in  the  chapel,'  the  old  rogue! 
But  I  have  never  forgotten  his  goodness; 
for  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
There  are  times  when  even  our  friends 
seem  useless,  because  they  don't  see  things, 
and  know  what  is  needed." 

"Father  Cook  is  no  doubt  a  good  man," 
Mary  said  stiffly;  "but  I  am  sure  that 
no  clergyman  could  do  me  any  good.  I 
must  work  my  own  way.  I  can't  afford 
to  be  'slommerkin.'  There  are  plenty  of 
people  in  Orvisville  who  can  sew,  and 
who  make  a  sort  of  living  by  it.  I  will 
not  go  to  the  factory  to  be  sweated.  I've 
just  got  to  find  some  way  of  raising  my 
head  above  the  rest." 

"George  would  call  you  an  individual- 
ist, if  he  heard  you  say  that,"  replied  Mrs. 
Trevanion,  with  a  gleam  in  her  eyes. 
"Since  he  has  taken  to  the  Socialists,  he 
is  all  for  equality.  'Tis  nonsense!  No 
matter  how  clever  you  are,  you've  got 
to  mark  time  until  the  stupid  ones  catch 
up  or  don't  catch  up.  But  how  he  does 
talk!  It's  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
It's  like  hearing  a  fairy,  tale." 

"Poor  George!"  Mary  murmured,  with 
a  sigh. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  looked  at  her,  with 
her  little,  black,  glittering  eyes. 

"Her  mind  is  beginning  to  come  off  her 
own  troubles.    That's  a  good  sign." 

Mary  went  to  the  kitchen  window — - 
which  was  a  big  bay,  put  in  by  George 
himself  for  the  sake  of  the  sun, — and 
began  to  pick  the  dried  leaves  from  the 
geranium  plants. 
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"You've  always  told  me  to  do  every- 
thing thoroughly,"  she  said;  "and  I  have 
tried,  and  I've  succeeded — ^except  in  learn- 
ing Cymric,"  she  added,  smiling.  "Now, 
what  I  do,  I  must  do  thoroughly.  But 
how  to  begin?" 

"I've  never  been  in  any  trouble,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "from  which  my  Bible 
and  a  cup  of  strong  tea  could  not  help 
me  out." 

A  cloud  settled  on  Mary's  face. 

"When  dad  was  alive,  I  didn't  mind 
whether  people  owed  me  money  for  weeks 
or  months.  I  sometimes  think  that  people 
liked  my  work  because  I  didn't  press 
them  for  money;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
for  a  woman  to  pay  up  when  she  has 
to  squeeze  every  new  dress  she  gets  for 
herself  and  the  girls  by  dribs  and  drabs 
out  of  the  grocery  bills.  But  now  I  must 
have  something  regularly.  There  are  five 
mouths  to  feed,  with  the  taxes,  the  water 
rent,  and  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
to  pay.  The  little  capital  we  have" 
(Mary  blushed,  for  she  was  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Trevanion's  gift)  "we  must  keep. 
It  stands,  at  a  pinch,  between  us  and 
destruction.    I  must  find  a  way." 

"Take  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Trevanion, 
"and  don't  sell  all  your  time  to  anybody. 
God  has  put  Amy  and  the  boys  in  your 
care  for  a  time,  and  you  owe  them 
something." 

"But,  O  Mrs.  Trevanion,"  Mary  burst 
out,  "God  can't  have  intended,  when 
He  gave  human  beings  free  will,  that 
things  should  be  as  they  are!  Talk  of 
slavery!  If  I  had  to  take  the  place  with 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  Morton,  I'd  be  a  slave 
body  and  soul.  If  I  should  go  to  the  suit 
factory,  it  means  the  same  thing.  Work, 
work,  work,  from  morning  until  night, — to 
crawl  to  bed  sick  of  work;  to  breathe  air 
full  of  scraps;  to  be  poisoned  perhaps  as 
that  poor  girl  was  poisoned  in  the  wool 
mill  with  some  wretched  infection  in  the 
Oriental  wool;  to  drag  through  Sunday, 
waiting  for  Monday,  —  all  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  not  much  of  that.  Look  at 
some  of  the    poor    creatures  in    the    can 


factory!  Just  slaves!  Do  you  remember 
the  way  some  of  the  farmers  treated  the 
poor  strawberry-pickers  last  year?  They 
were  so  poor  and  so  hopeless!  Your 
Father  Cook  did  stand  up  for  them,  I 
know.  His  letters  in  the  Gazette  were 
brave.  But  it  didn't  do  any  good.  The 
poor  creatures  went  back  to  the  slums 
worse  than  they  came." 

"Mary,"  Mrs.  Trevanion  said,  "I 
didn't  intend  to  allude  to  that  little  gift 
of  mine,  but  I  must.  I  want  you  to  spend 
some  of  it  in  resting  and  looking  about 
you  for  a  week  or  two.  I  saved  it  up  for 
a  very  worldly  reason."  (She  laughed  until 
her  eyes  twinkled  like  black  and  brown 
stars.)  "I  determined  that  sometime  or 
other  I'd  go  up  to  the  city  and  hear  con- 
certs, operas  —  the  best  —  for  a  week. 
In  Wales  we  had  good  music  for  nothing. 
You  can't  have  it  here;  for  this  country 
isn't  quite  civilized  yet;  it's  new.  Now, 
you  see,"  she  added  authoritatively, 
"we'll  spend  .some  of  that  music  money 
in  easing  your  mind  for  two  weeks.  When 
you  have  earned  a  hundred  dollars  clear, 
you  can  give  it  back  to  me,  and  we'll 
have  my  spree  together.  When  I  speak 
English,"  she  said,  breaking  into  Welsh, 
"I'm  a  lady;  but  when  I  speak  Cymric, 
I'm  a  witch  and  a  wise  woman.    Go!" 

The  helpless  man  upstairs  was  knocking 
on  the  floor,  so  Mary  went,  obedient; 
for  Mrs.  Trevanion  had  an  uncanny  way 
of  enforcing  obedience  by  the  use  of  strong 
language. 

Reaching  the  head  of  the  street,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  music  coming  from 
Dr.  Wortley's  church. 

"No,"  she  said;  "it's  only  a  place  of 
shadows.  I'll  go  hear  what  the  Socialists 
have  to  say." 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  can  not  make  whait  we  owe  to  others 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
act  toward  us.  We  must  be  guided  by 
something  higher, — some  standard  of  right 
doing  which  no  act  of  theirs  can  change 
or  affect. — Christian  Reid. 
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A  Convert's  Retrospect. 


BY    W.   P.   M.  KENNEDY. 


FAMOUS  surgeon  once  told  me 
that,  almost  without  exception, 
he  learned  something  from  every 
\\^^"  operation  which  he  performed. 
This  fact  is  also  true  of  the  Church  in 
her  dealing  with  converts.  Heresy  has 
many  well-known  forms  and  character- 
istics, but  it'  is  almost  true  to  say  that 
each  individual  who  is  "made  whole" 
by  contact  with  the  Divine  Physician 
had  had  symptoms  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  Catholics  read  with 
interest  records  of  conversions.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question.  There 
are  many  who  are  still  in  doubt  about 
their  position;  many  to  whom  a  stray 
word  or  article  may  bring  misgiving; 
many  who  may  fmd  in  the  happy  expe- 
riences of  one  convert  courage  to  come  to 
the  same  infinite  source  of  souls'  health. 
This,  then,  is  my  object  in  this  article. 
It  has  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  clerical  friends,  who  know  that  The 
Ave  Maria  reaches  many  High  Church 
homes,  in  the  hope  that  at  this  time, 
when  Anglicanism  is  unveiling  to  the 
world  her  inherent  weakness  over  the 
African  affair,  some  will  be  brought  to  a 
conscientious  consideration  of  their  atti- 
tude toward  Catholicism;  and  others, 
v/ho  have  long  tried  to  console  themselves 
by  saying  that  they  are  secure,  may  take 
that  step  which  needs  no  such  frequent 
attempt,  but  is  an  eternal  guarantee  of 
Truth. 

I  worked  and  lived  for  many  years 
among  the  members  of  the  "Catholic" 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  Outside 
us,  in  a  sense,  were  two  other  parties — 
the  "Low  Church"  and  the  "High 
Church,"  —  although  all  three  form  the 
Anglican  body.  This  threefold  division 
needs  some  explanation.  The  "Low 
Church"  party  is  distinctly  Protestant.  It 


has  no  belief  in  episcopacy  as  necessary 
to  the  esse  of  the  Church,  and  sacraments 
are  but  signs.  Its  clergy  regularly  mingle 
in  religious  matters  with  the  ministers 
of  the  different  sects,  and  all  its  members 
resort  to  any  form  of  Protestant  service 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Elizabethan  Protestantism, 
so  far  as  theology  is  concerned;  and  in 
its  "comprehensive  love  for  all  Chris- 
tians of  all  bodies,"  as  one  of  its  clergy 
said,  "it  has  written  out  to  the  full 
the  spirit  of  English  toleration."  Need- 
less to  say  it  does  not  extend  this 
spirit  to  its  own  brethren  of  the  High 
Church  and  "Catholic"  parties.  They 
are  "traitors";  they  "undo  the  work 
of  the  Reformation ' ' ;  they  are  ' '  crypto- 
Romanists."  In  addition,  Low  Church- 
men swell  the  audiences  at  "anti- 
Ritualistic"  meetings  and  help  financially 
to  support  militant  Protestantism.  To 
such  a  party  religious  authority  means 
little  or  nothing. 

The  High  Church  party  is  known  as 
the  "safe"  party.  Its  members  as  a  rule 
make  compromises  with  the  bishops, 
whom  they  obey  for  the  sake  of  the  theory 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  their  compromise. 
For  example,  if  the  bishop  will  connive 
at  a  certain  amount  of  ceremonial,  the 
High  Churchman  will  promise  to  be 
"discreet  in  his  teaching,"  or  "careful 
not  to  cause  grief  to  his  brethren."  The 
High  Churchman  has  a  theory  of  the  Real 
Presence,  a  theory  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar,  a  theory  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 
a  theory  of  Invocation,  a  theory  of 
Penance,  —  in  fact,  a  theory  about  most 
things  Catholic,  even  the  Church.  In 
the  latter  connection,  however,  there 
are  many  definitions.  At  times  he  will 
talk  about  the  "Church  diffuse"  or  "the 
mind  of  the  Church";  at  times  he  will 
appeal  to  "episcopal  injunctions,"  or  at 
times,  and  most  frequently,  to  the 
"Primitive  Church."  His  conception  of 
the  Church  is  as  vague,  however,  as  his 
theology.  He  believes  in  the  Church 
because  he  believes  his  clergy  have  valid 
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Orders;  and  he  is  content  to  interpret 
the  Prayer  Book  in  a  CathoHc  sense,  in 
so  far  as  his  interpretation  will  not 
"alienate  the  bishop"  or  cause  too  much 
"friction  in  the  parish." 

These  two  parties  lay  outside  my  relig- 
ious experiences.  In  the  circles  in  which 
I  moved,  a  Low  Churchman  and  a  High 
Churchman  were  both  regarded  with 
something  savoring  of  contempt.  As  I 
look  back  I  can  still  hear  a  familiar 
question  ringing  in  my  ears.  We  would 
often  ask  about  some  stranger,  who  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church  as 
truly  as  our  own  vicar  or  rector,  "Is 
he  a  'Catholic'?"  Such  a  question  is 
an  admirable  commentary  of  the  chaotic 
Church  in  which  we  lived.  F'or  ourselves, 
we  conceived  that  we  were  part  of  the 
true  Church. 

We  believed  e%  animo  in  the  Mass,  in 
Transubstantiation,  in  Invocation,  in  Pur- 
gatory, in  Penance — all  in  the  strictest 
Catholic  sense.  We  observed  Catholic 
practices.  Our  clergy  belonged  to  a 
"Celibate  Society"  and  lived  in  "presby- 
teries." We  went  to  "Mass"  only  on 
Sundays  and  feasts  of  obligation — that  is, 
every  holyday  of  obligation  kept  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England.  We  went  to 
confession  weekly  or  monthly,  and  to 
weekly  or  daily  Communion.  We  used 
without  exception  Catholic  books  of  devo- 
tion, prayed  for  "our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,"  said  the  Rosary  daily;  and,  I  may 
add,  many  of  us  read  The  Ave  Maria 
and  distributed  it,  "to  encourage,"  as  we 
said,  "devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  in 
her  own  dowry." 

Thus  we  were  a  happy  family,  as  it 
were.  We  liked  to  talk  to  Catholic  priests, 
to  read  Catholic  papers,  and  to  feel  that 
we  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  true 
Church,  and  that  the  civilities  of  religious 
intercommunication  were  broken  only 
through  a  misunderstanding.  We  thought 
little  of  those  who — a  few  streets  away — 
were  mem.bers  of  the  same  Anglican  body, 
who  believed  exactly  the  opposite  to  us; 
or  of  those  in  the  near  neighborhood  who 


held  the  Catholic  faith  as  they  claimed, 
but  in  a  way  quite  different  from  us. 
We  tried  to  console  ourselves,  if  we  ever 
felt  doubts  through  these  facts,  by 
extravagant  appeals  to  history  —  anti- 
popes,  etc.,  —  and  we  felt  that  our  posi- 
tion had  distinct  historical  parallels  to 
support  it. 

When  I  went  for  holidays  in  England, 
I  usually  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  some 
organization  and  asked  him  about  "a 
Catholic  church  in  the  neighborhood"; 
and  I'  usually  planned  to  take  my  long 
summer  holidays  where  such  a  church 
existed.  It  was  in  this  connection  that 
the  first  serious  misgivings  cam^e  to  me. 
I  went  with  some  friends  one  autumn  to 
Scotland  for  the  grouse  shooting,  and  I 
found  that  there  was  a  little  Anglican 
church  four  miles  from  the  shooting  lodge. 
This  pleased  me,  as  I  had  heard  much 
of  the  Catholicity  of  the  "Episcopal 
Church"  in  that  country.  I  wrote  to  the 
clergyman  a  friendly  letter,  saying  that  I 
hoped  to  know  him;  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  be  pleased  if  I  came  to  lunch 
at  one  o'clock,  after  service  on  Sunday. 
Service,  I  found,  was  "morning  prayer." 
There  were  no  Sunday  "celebrations  of 
the  Communion,  as  there  were  few  Church 
people."  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  this  clergyman  was  hardly  "High 
Church";  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
Real  Presence;  in  fact,  that,  from  my 
point  of  view,  he  was  a  heretic.  I  at 
once  wrote  to  my  own  vicar,  and  received 
a  reply  which  lies  on  the  table  before 
me  now: 

"Of  course  your  position  is  very  trying. 

There   can  be   no  doubt  that   Mr. is 

a  priest  in  full  communion  with  us;  but, 
then,  he  appears  to  be  ^heretical,  and  is 
ipso  facto  excommunicated,  so  that  you 
must  not  worship  with  him.  I  have  con- 
sidered your  difficulties  very  fully,  and 
my  advice  to  you  is  (as  your  spiritual 
director)   to  go  to  the   [Roman]   Catholic 

church    in    A ,  and    to    make    acts    of 

spiritual  Communion  at  Mass  there,  since, 
under    the    trying    divisions    of    Christen- 
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dom,  you  may  not  actually  receive 
Communion." 

I  acted  on  this  advice,  and  met  Father 

Z ,    and    for    the    first    time    I    really 

began  to  doubt.  This  priest  was  an  astute 
and  tactful  man.  He  did  not  argue  or 
try  to  convince  me.  I  remember  only 
one  of  his  remarks  which  impressed  me: 
"We  Catholics  have  a  great  advantage  in 
knowing  that  our  Church  provides  the 
same  worship  and  teaching  all  over  the 
world."  I  argued  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  my  position,  and 
my  uneasiness  grew  as  I  felt  the  satisfy- 
ing impression  made  upon  my  life  and 
thoughts  by  attending  four  real  Masses. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  I  crossed 
to  Ireland  with  my  friends.  Here  my 
difficulties  increased.  My  vicar  wrote  me 
an  almost  peremptory  letter,  telhng  me 
to  go  to  "the  Church  of  the  country" 
(the  Catholic  Church),  and  forbidding  me 
under  any  circumstances  to  enter  a  Prot- 
estant church  in  Ireland.  "It  is  a  body 
formally  heretical."  On  my  way  back 
home  two  things  forced  themselves  on  me. 
First,  the  Scotch  clergyman  was  as  much 
a  priest  as  my  vicar,  and  yet  his 
teaching  was  quite  different;  secondly, 
the  Anglican  Church  was  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Church  officially  denied  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  Catholic  Faith.  I  was 
beginning  to  see  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  I  talked  matters  out  with  my 
vicar.  He  was  most  kind  and  did  his 
utmost  to  explain  away  my  difficulties; 
and,  once  back  again  in  my  own  parish 
church,  I  settled  down  to  the  old  sense 
of  security. 

The  following  year  I  went  to  Austria, 
and  stayed  at  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  in  the 
Tyrol,  for  three  months.  When  I  went 
there  my  vicar  told  me  to  attend  the 
Catholic  church,  —  this,  of  course,  I 
intended  to  do.  On  my  first  Sunday  I 
went  to  Mass,  and  experienced  the  same 
consolation  as  I  had  in  Scotland,  but  none 
of   the   difficulties   of   old.     This   was    the 


Catholic  rite  of  the  country  in  which  I 
was  living  at  the  time,  and  I  was  a 
Catholic;  therefore  I  had  a  right  to  be 
present  at  it. 

But  shadows  were  in  store.  A  High 
Church  clergyman  and  his  wife  arrived 
at  the  same  hotel  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  He  was  the  Anglican  chaplain 
for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  summer. 
Now,  if  my  vicar  was  right,  this  clergy- 
man had  no  claim  to  be  in  the  village; 
and  if  my  vicar  was  wrong,  I  ought  to 
go  to  this  clergyman's  ministrations.  He 
put  up  a  notice  that  Holy  Communion 
would  be  celebrated  at  8  a.  m.  Matins 
said  at  lo  a.  m.,  with  Holy  Communion 
afterward,  on  all  Sundays  for  six  weeks. 
The  following  vSunday  I  went  to  High  Mass. 
The  clergyman  asked  me,  after  lunch,  if  I 
was  an  Anglican.  This  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion under  the  circumstances.  I  said: 

"An  Anglo  Catholic." 

"I  did  not  notice  you  at  church  to-day," 
he  replied. 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  said.  "I  went  to  High 
Mass." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  he  answered,  "you 
have  taken  part  in  the  worship  of  a 
Church  which  has  excommunicated  you." 

"Well,  it's  the  Catholic  Church  of  this 
country,"  I  replied;  "and  I  am  a  Cath- 
olic, and  must  go  there." 

"No  greater  fallacy  could  exist,  sir. 
The  Church  where  you  have  worshipped 
to-day  says  that  you  are  a  heretic,  and 
you  make  yourself  a  true  Protestant  by 
associating  with  the  enemies  of  our 
branch," 

It  would  be  useless  to  reproduce  the 
conversation.  We  argued  on  Newman 
and  Pusey  and  Keble,  and  generally  disa- 
greed. My  peace  of  mind  was  broken, 
but  I  continued  to  go  to  the  Catholic 
church    and    prayed   for   light. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  my  High  Church 
friend  went  home,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  clergyman  from  Ireland.  This  gen- 
tleman was  an  out-and-out  Protestant. 
I  took  good  care  not  to  tell  him  that  I 
was  an  "Anglo  Catholic";    but  I  gathered 
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from  his  conversation,  which  was  of  a 
pious  nature  as  a  rule,  that  he  was  teach- 
ing the  very  opposite  to  my  High  Church 
friend;  that  his  ministrations  were  most 
acceptable  to  a  family  of  American  Bap- 
tists and  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  elder 
and  his  wife;  and  that  he  had  eliminated 
the  Holy  Communion  at  8  a.  m.,  and  also 
the  celebration  after  "morning  prayer," 
as  it  "tended  only  to  destroy  Christian 
unity."  In  addition,  he  refused  to  cele- 
brate unless  communicants  gave  in  their 
names;  and  he  disgusted  a  High  Church 
lady  and  her  daughters  by  condemning 
non-communicating  attendance. 

I  had  never  before  in  my  life  come 
into  such  close  touch  with  Anglican 
difficulties.  My  own  parochial  ideas  of 
unity  and  authority  were  rudely  shaken. 
Doubts  of  a  serious  nature  now  formed 
in  my  mind.  All  the  time  I  continued 
to  correspond  with  my  own  clergyman, 
who  assured  me  that  the  facts  which  I 
brought  to  his  notice  "were  pitiable,  but 
served  to  illustrate  the  human  element 
in  the  Church." 

Then  there  arrived  a  man  who  took, 
as  he  called  it,  "a  scholar's  interest  in 
religion";  and  he  lent  me  Mallock's 
"Doctrinal  Disruption  in  the  Church  of 
England,"  with  the  remark,  "An  inter- 
esting study  by  an  agnostic."  I  read  the 
book  through  at  a  sitting.  I  felt  the 
ground  slipping  from  under  my  feet.  My 
religion  was  purely  parochial.  I  had  no 
guarantee  that,  if  my  rector  died  or  was 
removed,  there  would  be  any  continuity 
of  teaching  even  in  my  own  parish  church. 
I  might  be  forced  at  any  time  to  live  in  a 
parish  with  a  Low  Church  type  of  theology 
and  service.  This  second  eventuality 
happened.  I  went  to  live  in  the  country. 
I  had  no  longer  "High  or  Solemn  Eucha- 
rists," daily  Communion,  Catholic  teach- 
ing. I  was  an  Anglican,  but  the  Anglican 
Church  in  this  parish  had  no  relation  to 
my^Anglicanism.  I  was  a  Catholic,  but 
this  "Catholic"  Church  not  only  did 
not  teach  Catholicism,  but  actually 
denounc^fi  it, 


At  the  end  of  seven  months  I  returned 
to  my  old  parish.  Here  there  were  signs 
of  a  gathering  storm.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to, have  "Benediction."  The  bishop 
forbade  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  various 
efforts  he  denied  the  Real  Presence,  and 
actually  refused  to  reprimand  a  neigh- 
boring vicar  for  publicly  preaching  pure 
Zwinglianism.  Here  was  the  position: 
the  bishop,  to  me  the  representative  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  my  diocese,  denied 
the  Real  Presence,  and  countenanced 
the  extremest  form  of  Protestant  theology 
a  few  streets  away,  although  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  it.  It  seemed  no  longer 
possible  to  believe  that  I  was  in  the  true 
Church.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Finally,  I  went  and  made  a  long  retreat 
with  the  Jesuits.  This  combined  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  prayer  and  spiritual  exer- 
cises. The  Jesuits  went  over  in  minute 
detail  and  with  infinite  patience  every 
bit  of  ground  covered  by  my  doubts,  and 
finally  I  left  behind  the  City  of  Confusion 
and  became  a  citizen  of  the  City  of  Peace. 

At  the  present  moment,  then,  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Anglican  bishops  must 
help  to  make  many  Anglicans  examine 
their  foundations.  What  I  hope  for  from 
this  article  is  that  some  of  them  may  see 
that  their  own  Anglo  Catholicism  is,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  most  refined  form 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  purely  parochial, 
and  their  next  vicar  may  not  teach  it. 
These  are  questions  which  need  considera- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  face  "the  parting  of 
friends,"  and  in  many  cases  to  endure  social 
ostracism;  but  there  is  a  serious  duty  on 
every  honest  Anglican  to  deal  fairly  with 
his  position. 

The  crucial  incident  in  Africa  is  but 
an  extreme  case  of  what  is  going  on  in 
almost  every  town  in  England,  and 
"Anglo  Catholics"  have  too  long  been 
so  satisfied  with  their  own  parochial  life 
that  they  have  not  considered  seriously 
conditions  at  their  very  doors.  The 
Anglican  Church,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  a  part  in  a  thousand 
parts.   The  bishops  differ,  the  clergy  differ, 
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the  teaching  differs  in  almost  inconceiv- 
able degrees  in  the  thousands  of  parishes. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  possible 
with  impunity  to  deny  the  Virgin  Birth, 
the  bodily  Resurrection,  and  such  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity;  but  that  even  a 
definite  approach  to  Catholic  teaching  is 
not  only  looked  on  with  suspicion,  but 
is  openly  denounced.  A  church  broken 
into  such  fragments  can  not,  by  its  own 
inconsistencies,  be  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  I  look  back,  I  can  see  in 
it  only  an  aggregation  of  parishes  and 
people,  believing  what  they  like  and  wor- 
shipping God  as  they  like. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  an 
Anglican  to  stand  outside  Anglicanism, 
as  it  were,  and  to  view  it  in  its  true 
aspect.  It  will  present  to  such  an  honest 
gaze  a  picture  which  will  be  almost 
staggering  in  its  confusion.  Only  the 
supreme  charity  of  a  generous  imagination 
can  call  it  "  CathoHc."  On  the  other  hand, 
1  know  from  personal  experience  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  honest  Anglican  to  take 
an  honest  outside  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  so  practical  an  act  will 
show  him  something  of  its  glorious  unity. 
And  if,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he  is  given 
divine  faith  to  enter  the  True  Fold,  he 
will  make  his  "convert's  retrospect,"  as 
I  have  done,  and  wonder  how  he  could 
have  remained  so  long  amid  such  jarring 
elements,  and  deceived  himself  into  be- 
lieving that  he  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

There  is  no  test  like  experience.  My 
experience  of  Anglicanism  convinced  me 
that  it  could  not  be  Catholicism,  whatever 
else  it  might  be.  J  have  tried  in  this 
"retrospect"  to  show  how  it  failed  me. 
Within  The  Church,  the  one  faith,  the 
one  worship,  the  one  teaching  links  every 
Catholic  in  the  wide  world  together.  The 
world  is  the  Catholic's  parish,  and  he  is 
parochial  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth. 
He  knows  that  he  will  have  no  disturbing 
doubts  if  he  travels,  or  if  he  changes  his 
residence.  He  knows  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is 
pffered  for  }iim  ev^ry  hour,  day  and  Tiight; 


and  he  knows  there  is  a  place  in  every 
parish  for  his  confession,  and  room  for 
him  at  every  Catholic  altar.  The  High 
Church,  or  Catholic  Anglican,  is  beset 
with  difficulties  within  and  without.  He 
must  live  on  terms  of  communion  with 
I/Ow  Churchmen  and  Irish  Protestants, 
and  both  West  and  East  know  nothing  of 
his  claims  to  Catholicity.  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  his  cry,  "I  believe  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  when  he 
seriously  considers  that  he  is  closed  round 
and  bound  by  such  tremendous  difficulties, 
which  no  theory  of  the  Church  can 
possibly  explain. 

Thus,  then,  I  write  my  "retrospect." 
I  look  back  over  the  years  since  I  became 
a  Catholic  with  more  than  gratitude. 
Anglicanism  seems  to  be  some  hazy  dream. 
I  recall  it  almost  with  shame,  because  I 
lingered  in  it  so  long.  To  the  doubting 
Anglican^and  I  speak  from  sad  expe- 
rience— it  is  fatal  to  hope  for  peace  in 
the  Anglican  Church.  Peace  in  this  world 
can  be  found  only  within  that  fold  where 
authority  flows  out  from  the  seat  of  the 
Apostle,  and  is  the  cause  and  guarantee 
of  security. 


Holy  Communion. 

BY    E.  MERRYWEATHER. 

'^N  peace  I  lay  me  down 

And  take  my  rest, 
Folded  within  Thine  arms, 

Laid  on  Thy  breast. 

The  world's  tumultuous  sound 

Is  nought  to  me: 
Thy  peace  wraps  me  around, — 

A  boundless  sea! 

Nought  can  this  peace  assail, 

No  foe  molest, 
While  Thou  remainest,  Lord, 

My.  heavenly  Guest. 

Safe  in  Thy  wounded  side. 

Thy  pierced  Heart, 
Let  me,  O  Jesus,  hide, 

Nor  e'er  depart! 
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Bells 


Their  Religious  Uses  and 
Legendary  Lore. 


BY    G.  M.  HORT. 

"TJ  LTHOUGH    the    use    of    bells    in 

y^J  formal  Christian  worship  is  of 
/  <h\  cornp^-ratively  late  origin,  the 
^  *  idea  embodied  in  their  use  could 
hardly  be  more  ancient  or  more  widely 
spread.  The  bell-like  sounds  of  the  earlier 
musical  instruments,  impressive  in  their 
monotony,  associated  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  of  primitive  man  with  the  more 
striking  facts  of  his  life, — with  things  of 
which  he  had  to  be  reminded  or  warned. 

Amongst  the  Jews,  the  clashing  of 
cymbals  expressed  religious  emotion  and 
accompanied  sacred  ceremonial.  Bells 
formed  part  of  the  fringe- trimming  of 
the  high  priest's  robe;  and,  tinkling  as 
he  moved,  warned  the  people  of  his 
comings  and  goings  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
invited  their  prayers  for  him  in  his  sacred 
office.  The  kings  of  Persia,  who  were 
also  priests,  wore  similar  sacred  bells. 
In  ancient  Egypt,  the  feast  of  the  god 
Osiris  was  ushered  in  by  bell  ringing; 
and  though  the  Mahometans,  at  one 
period  of  their  history,  chose  a  muezzin, 
or  crier,  instead  of  a  bell,  to  call  them  to 
prayer,  this  must  have  been  rather  in 
opposition  to  the  Christian  custom  than 
from  any  animosity  to  the  sound  of 
bells;  for  Mahometan  tradition  speaks 
of  bell  music  as  one  of  the  delights  of 
a  future  world. 

The  earliest  Christian  bell-lore  comes 
from  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  has  all  the 
mystical  emphasis  of  Celtic  thought.  In 
Ireland,  that  charming  historian  and 
traveller,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  noted  the 
prevalence  of  the  bell  oath.  He  speaks 
of  a  church  bell  (no  doubt  the  famous 
"Bell  of  St.  Senian")  which  was  carried 
about  the  country  to  be  used  very  much 
as  the  Testament  is  used  in  modern  law 
courts.  He  adds  that  the  natives  ^  were 
"more  afraid  of  swearing  falsely  on  the 
bell    than    on    the    Gospels    themselves, 


because  of  the  miraculous  power  with 
which  it  was  gifted,  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  saint  to  whom    it    belonged/' 

Another  sacred  bell  belonged  to 
Innishowen,  Donegal;  it  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Mura,  and  was  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  This  bell  was  never  rung. 
It  was,  in  fact,  clapperless;  and  its  virtues 
were  those  of  a  healing  cup,  any  liquid 
poured  into  it  becoming  impregnated  with 
healing  qualities. 

In  Wales,  the  church  of  Llandaflf  cher- 
ished the  Bell  of  St.  Odoacer,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff;  and  the  following  story  is  told 
of  its  origin.  One  day  the  good  Bishop, 
walking  weariedly  through  the  vale  of 
Llandaff,  came  to  a  fountain  and  asked 
some  women,  who  were  washing  butter  in 
the  water,  if  they  would  give  him  a  cup 
to  drink.  They,  being  young  and  inclined 
to  jest,  answered  that  it  was  butter  and 
not  a  cup  they  had  in  their  hands;  where- 
upon Odoacer,  taking  the  butter,  moulded 
it  into  a  cup,  which  remained  a  golden 
bell-cup  forever,  with  a  special  blessing 
for  any  who  drank  out  of  it. 

In  Saxon  England,  the  reverence  for 
the  bell  expressed  itself  in  a  more  formal 
and  strictly  ecclesiastical  fashion.  The 
Italian  custom  (attributed  to  vSt.  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania)  of  using 
bells  as  a  call  to  prayer  found  favor 
among  the  Saxons,  to  whose  love  of 
order  it  would  seem  to  have  appealed. 
An  injunction  of  Egbert's  (ninth  century) 
directs  every  priest  to  sound  the  bells  of 
his  church  before  reciting  his  Office;  and 
bell  towers  became  a  feature  of  the  finest 
Saxon  churches.*  Also  the  great  Saxon 
saint  and  bishop,  Dunstan,  was,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  remarkably  gifted 
musician.  Dunstan  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  bell-making  all  over  England,  and 
bestowed  peals  on  many  of  the  churches 
of  his  native  Wessex. 

From  his  time  church  chimes  had  an 
assured  place  in  the  affections  of  English 

*  The  earliest  bell  tower  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Athelney,  the  well-known  refuge-camp  of 
King  Alfred,  who  caused  th?  tower  to  be  built, 
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people;  and,  though  the  machinery  for 
ringing  carillons  never  became  so  com- 
plicated ,  and  elaborate  'as  in  some  Con- 
tinental towns,  considerable  skill  was 
attained,  as  well  as  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion.* Croyland  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire, 
boasted  a  chime  which  originated  the 
proverb,  "Sweet  as  Croyland  Bells"; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
many  abbey  churches  possessed  tuneful 
peals.  We  think  with  a  certain  envy  of 
the  townships  and  villages  of  that  day, 
when  church,  grange,  manor,  and  bell- 
tower  stood  in  closest  neighborhood  to 
one  another;  a  miniature  likeness  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  where  all 
marked  time,  as  it  were,  to  the  same  music. 

As  the  sound  of  bells  turned  the  mind 
instinctively  to  high  and  holy  things,  it 
became  natural  to  think  of  them  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Powers  of  Evil.  St. 
Dunstan  had  been  the  lifelong  foe  of 
fiends;  and  the  "Golden  Legend"  speaks 
of  the  fear  and  anger  felt  by  demons  of 
the  air  when  church  bells  are  set  ringing. 

The  mediaeval  custom  of  ringing  bells 
at  the  approach  of  thunder  was  probably 
a  purely  religious  one;  but  science  has 
lately  shown  that  it  might  also  have  had 
some  physical  good  effect  in  scattering 
clouds  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  elec- 
trical currents.  Whether  or  not  mediaeval 
ringers  knew  of  this  material  benefit,  they 
certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  wasted  their 
labor;  for,  unless  circumstantial  evidence 
is  to  go  for  nothing,  "the  prayer"  of  the 
bells  was  very  often  answered. 

A  favorite  motto  of  the  pre-Reformation 
bell  is  Frango  Fulgura.  —  "I  break  light- 
nings." And,  far  f;-om  being  an  idle 
boast,  it  seems  often  to  have  been  borne 
out  by  facts,  t  Other  practical  •  uses  of 
church  bells  suggested  themselves  to  the 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are 
many  amusing  or  pathetic  cases  of  bell 
donations,  —  sometimes  in  gratitude  for 
answered  prayer,   sometimes  for  the  per- 

*  England  was  called  "The  Ring^ing  ^fsland." 
t  TtiO  bells  of  Durham  cathedral,  in  a  t^.UudCr- 
Ptprm  Qf  1419)  f;F§  a  case  in  pgint. 


petuation  of  a  memory,  sometimes  for  a 
closer  connection  of  the  donor  with  the 
life  of  the  Church. 

An  Anglian  thane,  named  Lyolf,  gives 
a  bell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  with 
the  price  of  a  flock  which,  being  preyed 
upon  by  robbers,  he  has  sold  to  secure 
himself  from  further  loss.  As  he  hears 
his  bell  chiming,  the  old  annoyance  passes 
into  a  happy  jest:  "How  sweetly  my 
goats  bleat  now,  and  my  sheep  cry  baa!" 
His  wife  is  moved  to  give  another  bell, 
that  rings  in  harmony  with  it;  and  both 
feel  that  they  have  laid  up  treasure  where 
no  thief  can  break  in.  Again,  a  villager 
outwitted  by  the  local  great  man  over 
some  right  of  common  land,  finds  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  he  will  "leave  a  cow 
whose  lowing  shall  be  heard  when  Sir 
John  is  forgotten," — the  cow  being,  of 
course,  a  bell  the  speaker  will  bequeath 
to   the  parish  church. 

And  there  are  many  records  of  money 
being  left  to  provide  bells  for  churches 
near  lonely  or  dangerous  lands,  where 
the  testator  had  perhaps  wandered  in  his 
lifetime,  and  been  nearly  lost  for  lack  of 
a  guiding  bell  to  tell  him  his  whereabouts. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
practical  value  of  bells  exempted  them, 
to  a  great  degree,  from  the  fate  of  other 
sacred  symbols  in  the  Great  Pillage;  but 
they  by  no  means  entirely  escaped.  Many 
were  melted  down  for  gain,  or  sold 
and  shipped  to  other  countries.  We  hear 
however,  that  good  fortune  seldom 
attended  this  sacrilegious  avarice.  A 
certain  Welsh  Protestant  bishop,  who 
has  sold  his  bells,  goes  to  the  wharf  to 
see  them  put  on  board  ship;  and  never 
sees  them  or  anything  else  again,  being 
struck  with  blindness.  One  Sir  Miles 
Partridge  wins  a  peal  of  bells  at  a  game 
of  dice  with  Henry  VIII.;  and  dies,  for 
all  his  riches,  on  the  gallows  in  the  next 
reign.  But  a  natural  reverence  for  the 
holy  association  of  bells  survived  in  pious 
and  learned  Protestants,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  has  left  on  recOrd  l^is  Iovp, 
f^r  ^^^  Angelug, 
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Abbot  Gasquet,  by  the  way,  ascribes 
the  custom  of  ringing  the  Angelus  at 
sundown  to  the  curfew  bell,  at  the  sound 
of  which  Pope  John  XXII.  had  requested 
Christians  to  say  three  Aves.  This  linking 
of  the  hated  curfew  with  the  offices  of 
religion  was  singularly  wise  and  beauti- 
ful; for  the  ejaculatory  prayers  must  have 
turned  the  minds  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
to  their  common  Christian  fellowship, 
and  prevented  many  hideous  and  useless 
quarrels.  The  appeal  of  the  Sanctus  Bell 
is  even  more  irresistible,  and  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up  with  social  Christianity. 
But  its  history  and  traditions  would 
require  a  paper  to  themselves. 

Before  the  Reformation,  bell-casting 
was,  more- or  less,  a  religious  art.  When, 
as  sometimes  happened,  the  casting  took 
place  in  monastic  precincts,  the  brethren 
"set  the  work  to  music"  by  gathering 
round  and  singing  psalms.  In  the  great 
foundries  a  pause  would  be  made  before 
the  critical  moment  of  the  casting,  and 
master  and  men  would  join  in  a  prayer 
for  good-speed.  This  custom  was  very 
widely  spread,  and  of  sufficiently  late 
continuance  in  Protestant  countries  to  be 
mentioned  by  Schiller  in  his  "Song  of  the 
Bell."  The  famous  "Bell-Founder's  Win- 
dow" in  York  minster  represents  the 
whole  process  of  bell-making  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  while  one  light  shows  the 
bell  and  its  donor  receiving  the  benedic- 
tion of  a  vested  bishop.  , 

Bells  were  so  incorporated  with  the 
life  of  the  people  that  they  were  thought 
to  share  human  emotions.  At  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  bells  of 
Canterbury  are  said  to  have  rung  out,  un- 
touched, as  in  wrath  and  terror;  and  the 
same  idea  is  given  in  the  ballad  of  little 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  at  whose  burial — 
All  the  bells  of  merrie  Lincoln 
Without  men's  hands  were  rung. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  feeling  toward  bells, 
that  have  been  set  apart  for  God's  service 
and  endeared  by  sacred  associations,  is 
found  \n  the  stories  of  Ur^n^  oY^twlielmed 


by  landslips,  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  or 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
these,  says  many  a  beautiful  popular 
story,  the  church  bells  still  ring  on  holy 
days,  and  he  whose  heart  is  pure  can 
hear  them.  In  the  lost  "land  of  Lyon- 
esse,"  drowned  under  the  waves  for  its 
sins,  only  the  townsmen  were  evil.  The 
bells  never  betrayed  God,  and  remain 
"alive"  under  the  ocean;  continuing 
undisturbed,  like  spirits  in  blessedness, 
their  carillon  of  peace. 

Such  traditions  speak  for  themselves, 
and  their  symbolic  truth  needs  little 
comment.  The  power  of  the  bell  is  that 
of  mystical  association;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  our  thoughts  refused  it  some 
share  in  those  divine  realities  to  which 
it  has  so  often  directed  our  minds  and 
reawakened  our  consciences. 


The  Lots  of  Life. 


MBDI^VAL    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES. 


Selected  and  adapted  from  the  "Metaphors" 
of  Brother  Nicholas  Bozon  (a  Friar  Minor  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century). 

I. 

"AN  enemy  speaketh  sweetly  with  his 
xY  lips,"  and  "if  adversity  come  upon 
thee,  thou  shalt  find  him  there  first,"  says 
the  Scripture.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  of 
another  nature;  for  He  is  hard  to  His 
friends  in  speech  and  shows  Himself 
gentle  in  deed,  as  was  Joseph  to  his 
brethren,  of  whom  the  Scripture  says  he 
"made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and 
spake  roughly  unto  them."  So  I  tell  you 
truly  those  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  speaks 
harshly  through  hard  lots  in  this  life 
may  be  sure,  if  they  have  patience,  that 
it  will  be  well  with  their  needs  in  the 
other  life.  And  those  whom  He  answers 
gently  by  sufferance  of  their  will  may 
fear  that  they  will  have  great  need  else- 
where,  as  now  you  shall  hear  tell. 

A  holy  man  once  prayed  God  that  He 
W9u!4  ?bow  him  wj\y  the  gOQcl  ^r^  sorely 
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troubled,  and  the  bad  tolerated.  An 
angel  of  God  came  to  him  in  form  of 
man  and  took  him  and  led  him  with 
him.  The  first  night  they  lodged  at  the 
inn  of  a  good  man  who  received  them 
kindly  for  the  love  of  God.  In  the 
morning  they  prayed  the  good  man  for 
a  guide.  And  the  good  man  sent  with 
them  his  son,  who  was  very  dear  to  him. 
When  they  came  to  a  bridge  over  a  great 
river  the  angel  of  God  took  the  child 
and  drowned  him.  "Alas!"  said  his  com- 
panion, "why  have  you  done  this?" — "I 
will  tell  you  another  time,"  said  the  other. 
The  night  following  they  came  to  the  inn 
of  another  good  man  who  received  them 
well.  And  he  had  a  cup  which  the  angel 
took  away  in  the  morning.  The  third 
night  they  came  to  the  inn  of  a  bad 
man,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  granted 
them  shelter.  On  taking  leave,  the  angel 
gave  to  him  the  goblet  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  good  man.  Then  said  his  com- 
panion: "I  marvel  more  than  before  at 
what  you  do." — "Indeed,"  said  the  other, 
"now  is  the  time  when  I  will  show  you 
the  counsel  of  God. 

"The  first  man  who  received  us  well  is 
truly  one  of  God's,  and  had  no  son  save 
him  alone  who  is  drowned,  whom  God 
took  away  from  him  for  his  good ;  for 
he  had  too  great  love  toward  him,  and 
began  to  neglect  the  good  works  that  he 
used  to  do.  The  other  good  man  drank 
more  from  his  cup  than  was  well  for  him. 
The  third  is  bad,  so  will  never  have  part 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Therefore,  I 
gave  to  him,  for  his  inn,  as  a  reward  the 
goblet  that  was  the  occasion  of  evil  to 
the  good  man.  'The  judgments  of  God 
are  secret.'" 

II. 

If  a  good  man  be  hard  used  in  this 
life  and  wonders  at  it,  let  him  regard 
the  nature  of  the  eagle,  and  he  will  find 
matter  wherewith  he  may  be  comforted. 
The  nature  of  the  eagle  is  such  that  when 
his  young  are  well  grown  he  considers 
which  can  look  well  at  the  sun  and  which 
UPt      And   those   that   c^n   not  fix   their 


gaze  on  the  sun  without  blinking  the  eyes 
he  does  not  claim  as  his  own,  and  so 
casts  them  out  of  the  nest.  The  others 
who  watch  steadily  he  nourishes  with 
great  care.  But  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
that  they  are  loaded  with  fat  he  beats 
them  with  his  wings,  and  pecks  and  kicks 
them  to  make  them  take  high  flight  and 
follow  his  track  who  is  the  king  of  all 
birds  and  flies  highest. 

So  does  God,  who  is  the  King  of  all 
creatures.  He  watches  the  folk  on  earth 
that  ought,  through  reason,  to  be  the 
sons  of  God, — those  who  regard  the  sun 
of  His  teaching  (by  which  man  is  en- 
lightened) without  lowering  the  eyes,  and 
those  who  do  not.  And,  because  many 
have  sight  so  weak  of  will  that  they  carj 
not  regard  the  sun  of  His  teaching  — 
which  should  warm  their  chilly  souls,  and 
light  them  in  a  way  so  dangerous — God, 
who  is  the  flying  eagle,  does  not  recognize 
them  as  His  children. 

Now  let  us  watch  how  much  in  the 
world  they  look  without  blinking  toward 
the  sun  of  His  teaching  who  teaches  us 
to  love  charity,  truth,  chastity,  and  to 
hate  all  kind  of  sin.  If  you  speak  of  all 
kinds  of  devotion,  who  is  there  now  that 
looks  thither  without  bUnking?  If  you 
speak  of  charity,  who  can  look  on  it  for 
its  great  brightness?  So  of  chastity  and 
the  other  virtues,  so  full  of  imperfection 
is  their  sight.  Wherefore  says  St.  Paul: 
"But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  .  .  . 
then  are  ye  .  .  .  not  sons."  But  the  others 
who  fix  their  gaze  on  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  are  the  rays  of  the  sun  of 
Holy  Church,  are  claimed  for  His  sons. 
Those  He  beats  and  spurns  in  this  life, 
as  the  eagle  his  young  to  make  them  fly 
high  and  follow  their  father;  as  says 
St.  Paul:  "Each  son  that  He  loves  He 
chastens."  And  Solomon  says  that  he 
hates  his  son  who  spares  the  rod.  And, 
as  many  children  do  ill  if  they  are  not 
beaten,  so  many  would  pierish  if  they 
were  not  humbled.  Wherefore  says  the 
Prophet  to  Our  Lord:  "Fill  their  faces 
with   shame,   that    they    may    seek    Thy- 
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name,    O    Lord!"     Now    for    a    tale     to 
the  same. 

A  man  was  quarrelsome  with  his  wife 
and  used  often  to  beat  her  without  cause. 
It  happened  that  one  day  two  men 
sought  a  surgeon  for  the  king's  sick  son. 
To  whom  the  wife,  who  was  often  beaten 
by  her  husband,  said  (lying):  "I  have 
a  husband,  a  good  surgeon,  but  it  is  his 
way  that  he  will  do  nothing  before  he  is 
well  beaten." — "Where  is  he?"  said  the 
others. — "At  the  plough,"  said  she. — 
"And  how  shall  he  be  known?"  said 
they." — "B}^  such  a  mark,"  said  she. 

They  went,  and  as  they  found 
the  peasant,  they  said:  "Unyoke  the 
plough." — "I  have  no  time,"  said  he. — 
"You  shall  do  so,"  said  they. — "And 
what  shall  I  do?"  said  he. — "You  shall 
come  to  the  court  of  the  king." — "What 
to   do?"    said   he. — "To    cure    the  king's 

son,"   said  they. — "I — the  d 1!"   said 

h^;  "I  don't  know  anything  of  such  art:" — 
"Now  look,"  said  one  to  the  other;  "what 
his  wife  told  us  is  true."  Then  they 
"  began  to  strike  the  peasant.  And  he  cried : 
"Enough,  enough!  I  will  do  your  com- 
mand." But  the  peasant  going  along 
told  them  he  knew  nothing  of  surgeon's 
art.  The  others  raised  their  sticks  and 
beat  the  peasant  until  he  granted  that 
he  knew  the  art  well  enough. 

When  they  came  to  the  king  it  was 
ordered  that  the  peasant  should  be  put 
at  ease,  and  promised  a  good  reward  if  he 
should  work  well  in  the  matter  for  which 
he  was  required.  "Sire,"  said  the  peasant, 
"by  God's  grace,  your  people  make  me 
mad  saying  that  I  know  how  to  do  what 
I  never  knew  how  to  do." — "Sire,"  said 
the  servants,  "this  is  his  way — that  he 
will  do  no  good  before  he  is  beaten." 
Then  said  the  king:  "His  manner  is 
feigned;  but,  since  he  is  such,  give  him 
what  he  asks."  And  the  others  beat  him 
well.  And  he  cried:  "Enough,  enough! 
for  God's  sake  spare  my  life!"  So  is  it 
of  many  that  are  better  off  as  fools  than 
as  honored  persons.  "Man  being  \r\ 
honor- abid^th  not." 


{Conclusion  by  another  hand  of  a  later  century.) 

The  king's  son  got  well  by  himself, 
and  the  peasant  was  set  free.  And  when 
he  came  back  to  his  own  house  his 
wife  asked  him  (mocking):  "Dearworthy, 
did  you  meet  the  king's  servants?" — And 
he  said,  "Yes."  She  was  privy  to  the 
beating,  but  now  she  feared  not  to  be 
beaten  herself,  though  she  well  merited 
some  blows  for  her  wagging  tongue.  Then 
she  said:  "Did  the  king's  servants  honor 
you?"  —  And  he  said,  "They  did  not." — 
And  she  said  (but  speaking  to  herself) : 
"Well  I  know  that.  You  did  not  cure  the 
king's  son,  but  you  are  cured  yourself  of 
beating  an  honest  woman."  As  says  that 
cunning  clerk,  Ignotus,  "A  good  leech 
has  a  bagful  of  cures." 


Liturgical  Lights. 


THE  use  of  candles  in  public  worship 
antedates  Christianity.  They  were 
employed  by  the  Jews  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  Old  Law,  and  indeed  are 
still  used  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  of 
to-day.  From  the  time  of  Moses,  we  are 
told,  six  wax  candles  burned  on  the  table 
of  the  Passover  during  that  solemn  cere- 
monial; and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  figured  in  the  fitting  up  of 
the  apartment  in  which  our  Divine  Lord 
partook  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  accord- 
ingly unnecessary  to  hold  that  these  litur- 
gical lights  owe  their  origin  solely  to  the 
fact  that  the  early  Christians  during  the 
centuries  of  persecution  heard  Mass  in 
the  dark,  subterranean  chambers  of  the 
Catacombs,  and  consequently  had  to 
have  recourse  to  artificial  illumination. 

Be  their  origin  what  it  will,  our  altar 
lights  are  replete  with  beautiful  symbol- 
ism. Wax,  the  material  of  which  the 
candles  are  made  —  a  pure  substance 
formed  by  the  bee  from  the  scented 
pollen  of  flowers, — is  a  striking  emblem 
of  the  virginal  flesh  of  the  Saviour;  and 
the  candles'  flame  represents  the  divinity, 
There  is  a  twofold  symbolisrn  ascribed  to 
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these  altar  lights,  each  of  them  as  inter- 
esting and  profound  as  the  other:  they 
represent  the  elect,  the  living  members 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  the  angels. 

The  wax  of  the  altar  candles  is  the 
figure  of  the  resuscitated  and  glorified 
bodies  of  the  saints;  and  the  flame 
symbolizes,  not  their  divinity,  but  their 
quasi-deification  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
candles  are  consumed  as  they  burn,  and 
so  should  Christians  waste  themselves  in 
the  practice  of  good  works.  During  Low 
Mass,  there  are  two  lighted  candles,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  crucifix.  That  on 
the  left,  or  Epistle  side,  represents  the 
faithful  and  the  saints  of  the  Old  Law, 
from  Adam  until  Our  Lord;  and  its 
flame  portrays  their  faith,  their  holiness, 
the  fervor  of  their  desires.  The  candle 
on  the  right,  or  Gospel  side,  stands  for 
all  the  faithful  and  all  the  saints  of  the 
New  Law,  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end 
oi  time.  It  is  from  the  Saviour,  crucified 
for  their  salvation,  that  the  hosts  of  the 
elect  drew  their  virtue  and  their  holiness, 
now  rewarded  and  glorified. 

At  High  Masses,  there  are  three  lighted 
candles  on  each  side  of  the  crucifix,  which 
is  raised  above  these  lights  and  dominates 
them  all.  "These  six  candles,"  says  Mgr. 
de  Segur,  "signify  the  elect  and  the  saints 
of  the  six  ages  of  the  Church  militant." 
According  to  many  passages  of  Holy 
Writ,  explained  in  this  sense  by  a  great 
number  of  holy  Fathers,  the  Church 
militant  should  endure  six  thousand  years ; 
in  each  of  these  periods  Jesus  and 
His  Church  count  innumerable  faithful, 
children  of  light,  all  burning  with  faith 
and  all  brilliant  with  love.  Jesus  Christ, 
Jesus  Christ  crucified,  is  as  always  in  the 
centre,  because  He  is  the  true  Light  that 
enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  from  Him  that  the  pre- 
destined have  in  every  age  received  the 
light  of  life. 

At  a  Solemn  Mass  celebrated  by  the 
bishop  or  by  the  Pope,  a  seventh  lighted 
candle  is  placed  either  behind  the  crucifix 
gr    to    the    right,    on    tUe    Gospel    side, 


It  represents  both  the  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  also  the  glory  of  the  elect,  who 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  week 
in  the  seventh  age  of  the  world  will 
arise  to  triumph  and  reign  eternally  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

So  much  for  the  symboHsm  of  our  altar 
lights  in  its  connection  with  the  elect. 
That  which  has  to  do  with  the  angels  is, 
if  anything,  still  more  profound,  mystical, 
and  heavenly.  Light  is  a  mysterious 
thing;  it  symbolizes  for  us  the  celestial 
world.  From  the  viewpoint  of  our  senses, 
it  is  a  quasi-opening  of  the  earth  upon 
the  heavens.  The  candles  lighted  for  the 
vSacrifice  on  our  altars  accordingly  signify 
and  represent  to  us  the  angels,  celestial 
and  living  rays  of  Jesus,  their  King. 
In  conformity  with  the  tradition  which 
speaks  frequently  of  the  angels  as  lumina, 
sacra  lumina  —  "lights,  sacred  lights,"  — 
the  prelate  already  quoted  proffers  the 
key  to  this  interesting  symbolism: 

"In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
St.  John  sees  seven  golden  candlesticks 
alight,  and  is  told  that  these  seven  lights 
are  at  the  same  time  the  seven  angels, 
or  spirits,  who  are  present  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
government  of  which  the  Apostle  was 
directly  concerned.  Bishops  are  indeed 
the  angels  of  their  churches,  and  in  the 
spirit  which  animates  them  ought  to  be 
one  and  the  same  personality  with  the 
guardian  angels  of  their  dioceses.  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  to  St.  John  in  the  midst 
of  these  seven  lights,  these  seven  spirits. 
Hence  the  ancient  custom  of  lighting 
seven  candles  on  the  altar  when  the  bishop 
pontificates;  for  then  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  bishop  should  fully  manifest  Our 
Lord,  King  of  Angels,  eternal  High 
Priest,  whom  these  angels  adore.  The 
seven  candles  certainly  signify  the  seven 
great  archangels,  the  seven  principal 
spirits,  who,  according  to  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  the  Archangel  Kaph^el, 
^re  present  before  the  throne."' 
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The  six  candles  lighted  at  ordinary 
High  Masses  have  reference  to  the  same 
mystery,  according  to  the  Prophet 
Ezechiel's  vision,  in  which  six  myste- 
rious personages  appeared,  surrounding  a 
seventh  who  had  the  semblance  of  a  man. 
This  man  was  clothed  with  a  white  linen 
tunic,  and  traversed  the  city,  signing  the 
foreheads  of  all  the  elect;  He  was  the 
Prince,  Lord  of  the  six  angels,  —  Jesus, 
Angel  of  the  Great  Council. 

As  for  the  two  candles  lighted  on 
the  altar  during  the  Low  Mass  of  an  ordi- 
nary priest,  they  represent  the  Cherubim 
whom  Moses  figured  about  the  propitia- 
tory in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  or  the  two 
Seraphim  whom  Isaias  had  contemplated 
and  had  heard  singing  in  heaven: 
Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Dominus  Deus 
Sabaoth!  We  may  see  in  the  candle  placed 
on  the  Gospel  side  the  Archangel  Michael, 
angel  of  the  might  and  omnipotence  of 
the  Lord;  and  in  that  on  the  Epistle 
side,  the  Angel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
herald  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Archangel 
Gabriel. 

Among  liturgical  lights  we  must  not 
forget  the  sanctuary  lamp.  It  represents 
Jesus  Christ  risen  and  glorious,  source 
of  all  light  and  all  charity  in  the  Church. 
Nothing  is  commoner  in  Holy  Writ  than 
the  comparison  of  oil  to  mercy,  and  in 
the  sanctuary  lamp  He  who  is  infinite 
mercy  presents  Himself  to  us  under  this 
same  emblem.  The  Church  herself  is 
also  symbolized  by  the  oil  which  is  being 
perpetually  consumed  before  the  Eucha- 
ristic  God.  That  oil .  is  extracted  from 
olives,  and  in  the  Bible  the  olive  tree  is 
a  figure  of  the  Church.  The  evergreen 
of  the  tree  may  indeed  well  suggest  the 
perennial  vigor  of  the  Church  militant; 
and  the  shade  it  provides  for  the  traveller 
corresponds  to  the  Church's  care  for  her 
children.  In  very  truth,  the  Church,  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  really  present  in  the 
tabernacle  before  which  the  sanctuary 
lamp  is  ever  glowing,  is  "as  a  fair  olive 
tree  in  the  plains,"  bringing  to  us  her 
children  the  precious  oil  of  mercy. 


The  New  Symbol  of  Peace. 


ONE  of  the  commonplaces  of  such 
students  of  world-politics  as  are 
given  to  predicting  the  course  of  future 
events  has  been,  any  time  during  the  past 
decade  or  two,  that  a  general  European 
war  is  inevitably  approaching.  Universal 
peace  societies,  international  associations, 
Hague  tribunals,  and  the  like  anti-war 
agencies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
it  has  been,  and  is,  pointed  out  that  we 
are  still  very  far  distant  ffom  the  era 
when  the  war  drums  w411  throb  no  longer 
and  the  battle  flags  will  be  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  men,  the  federation  of  the 
world. 

Militarism  and  anti-militarism  have 
their  friends  and  foes  in  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
The  Hmiting  or  the  still  further  expansion 
of  our  own  navy  is  a  perennial  subjecf  of 
dispute,  as  is  Canada's  profi'er  of  naval 
assistance  to  the  mother  country  of  whom 
she  is  all  but  independent.  PubHcists 
are  writing  multitudinous  articles  on  the 
general  subjects,  and  on  specific  problems 
connected  therewith;  and  some  of  thep 
indulge  in  paradoxes  that  may  well  strike 
conservative  readers  as  startling.  Major- 
General  Sir  Wm.  G.  Knox,  for  instance, 
declares  (in  the  Nineteenth  Century): 
"Man's  new  burden  is  the  burden  of 
Peace.  The  symbol  of  Peace  is  no  longer 
an  angel:  it  is  a  sword, — not  necessarily 
a  drawn  sword,  but  a  sharp  weapon  re- 
posing in  its  sheath  ready  to  be  drawn 
when  required,  and  with  the  manhood  of 
a  nation  .trained  to  grasp  the  hilt." 

This  titled  English  officer  takes  no 
roseate  view  of  the  peace-prospect  in 
Europe.  He  is  pessimistic,  rather,  as  will 
be  seen  from  this  paragraph: 

Never  in  history  has  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion offered  such  a  picture  of  instability,  dis- 
trust, rivalry,  and  rancor.  Not  a  stone  has  yet 
been  quarried  for  the  foundation  of  a  real 
Temple  of  Peace.  The  world  awaits  with  trepi- 
dation the  great  expenditure  of  blood  and  gold 
which  alone  will  terminate  the  never-ending 
threats    and    rumors    of    war,    the    commercial 
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conflicts,  the  political  complications  that 
periodically  befog  the  atmosphere.  Armies 
and  fleets  redoubled  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
are  sad  commentaries  on  Christianity's  failure 
and  inefficiency.  In  any  future  dispute,  an 
appeal  to  arbitration  by  a  weakly  armed  nation 
will  find  no  favor  in  this  twentieth  century. 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed"  has  passed  into 
more  than  a  proverb,  and  no  sympathy  can  be 
wasted  upon  a  nation  that  draws  the  sword 
without  knowing  that  its  manhood  is  able  and 
trained  to  grasp  the  hilt.  Diplomacy  may  avert 
the  storm  for  a  time;  but  the  rumbling  of  the 
thunder  seems  to  return  with  marvellous  regu- 
larity, and  on  each  occasion  with  louder  warn- 
ings of  danger.  War  preparations  have  been 
so  perfected  and  thought  out  that  the  flash 
and  the  crash  are  practically  simultaneous. 
The  aim  of  military  war  staffs  is  now  to  attain 
to  such  perfection  that  the  armies  they  direct 
can  deal  a  "knock-out"  blow  to  an  adversary 
in  the  shortest  possible  round. 

Major-General  Knox  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  following  the  counsel:  "In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war."  He  affirms  that 
"war  is  an  evil,  and  a  tremendous 
evil ;  but  training  for  war  —  provided  it 
is  general — is  not,  for  it  makes  for  peace. 
The  readiness  of  a  manhood  to  meet  the 
supreme  test  creates  a  state  of  mind  based 
upon  security  that  enables  a  government 
to  conduct  its  foreign  policy  without 
misgivings." 

The  Nineteenth  Century  writer  takes 
due  accoimt  of  a  possible  war  within,  as 
well  as  without,  the  boundaries  of  his 
country.  "As  International  Peace,"  he 
says,  "is  well  secured  when  all  nations 
are  ready  to  face  the  trial,  so  Industrial 
Peace  is  secured  where  Capital  and  Labor 
stand  well  equipped  for  trouble.  The 
stronger  the  organization  on  both  sides, 
in  both  matters,  the  m.ore  sure  they  are 
of  mutual  respect." 

In  conclusion,  Gen.  Knox  indulges  the 
hope  that  "in  welding  a  sword  that  will 
make  for  International  Peace,  we  may 
at  the  same  time  find  that  the  blade  is 
performing  the  more  sober  task  of  main- 
taining Industrial  Peace  among  our 
toilers,  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  with 
the  rights  they  have  inherited  they  have 
as  well  duties  to  perform." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Careful  parents  should  think  twice 
before  favoring  the  movement  to  abolish 
home  work  for  school-children.  The 
principal  reason  advanced  for  this  inno- 
vation is  that  the  young  folk  would 
thus  have  more  time  to  spend  in  social 
pleasure  with  their  parents.  But  an  hour 
or  two  of  study  need  not  deprive  them 
of  this  privilege.  Goodness  knows,  school- 
children nowadays  have  ample  time  for 
recreation.  If  they  are  not  made  to  study 
while  at  school,  they  are  likely  to  be 
drones  or  incompetents  in  after  life.  One 
sure  thing  is  that  the  average  college  or 
university  will  never  make  students  of 
them.  Doing  away  with  home  work  for 
children  attending  school  would  mean 
in  most  cases  more  mischief,  and  at  night 
more  time  spent  on  the  streets  and  at 
degrading  entertainments.  The  best  place 
for  children  after  dark  is  the  family 
circle;  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  devote 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons,  it  will  be  the  best  kind  of  dis- 
cioline  for  them. 


Some  of  our  Catholic  contemporaries, 
we  are  gratified  to  note,  have  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  pub- 
licity —  newspaper  publicity  —  may  be 
made  an  effective  agency  for  good.  To 
a  rabidly  anti-Catholic  lecture  recently 
given  in  St.  Paul,  the  Catholic  Bulletin 
sent  several  reporters,  and  subsequently 
published,  not  the  substance  of  the 
lecture,  but  the  names  of  all  the  business 
men  who  attended  it,  with  the  location 
of  their  shops  or  offices.  The  Monitor 
of  San  Francisco  also  recognizes  the 
effectiveness  of  such  free  advertisement 
as  the  foregoing.  The  editor  writes, 
apropos  of  a  noted  dance:  "We  have 
said  that  here  in  San  Francisco,  at  certain 
Catholic  functions,  the  tango  and  similar 
indecent  dances  have  been  performed. 
But  the  offence  will  not  be  repeated  very 
often.    We  have  quite  made  up  our  minds 
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to  publish  names  the  next  time  we  have 
any  news  on  this  subject.  That  is  a  sort 
of  pubHcity  none  of  our  societies  could 
afford."  And  yet  it  is  a  publicity  to  which 
none  of  them  could  consistently  object, 
without  tacitly  avowing  that  they  have 
not  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

We  notice  that  the  "officially  autho- 
rized" inscription  for  the  monument  to 
Commodore  Barry,  to  be  dedicated  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  next  May,  includes 
no  reference  to  his  being  the  Father  of 
the  American  Navy.  The  wave  of  bigotry 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  country  at 
the  present  time  may  account  for  the 
omission.  As  to  the  justice  of  Barry's 
claim  to  the  title,  the  following  clear 
statement  by  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  would  seem  to  establish  it  beyond 
all  question: 

Barry  left  his  own  land  [Ireland]  to  take  part 
in  the  Revolution,  and  offered  himself  and  his 
ship  to  the  American  Government.  When  the 
navy  was  started,  the  first  ship,  the  Lexington, 
was  given  to  Barry;  and  the  first  British  flag 
ever  struck  to  an  American  naval  officer  was 
struck  to  Barry.  Off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he 
engaged  in  the  last  sea  encounter  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Washington  commissioned  him  Number 
One  in  the  navy,  and  he  held  his  commission 
until  he  died.  Lord  Howe,  from  New  York, 
tried  to  win  Barry  over,  and  you  know  the 
answer  he  got  —  that  Barry  would  not  be 
seduced  from  the  cause  of  his  country  for  the 
value  of  the  entire  British  Navy. 


The  Kikuyu  controversy  is  still  filling 
multiplied  pages  of  the  religious  weeklies 
in  England.  That  the  question  may 
easily  possess  more  than  a  mere  academic 
interest  for  our  English  coreligionists 
seems  to  be  the  contention  of  a  priestly 
contributor  to  the  London  Catholic  Times, 
who  writes: 

May  it  be  that  Divine  Providence  is  offering 
to  us  Catholics,  to  the  whole  Church  in  this 
country,  an  opportunity  of  using  the  decay 
of  dogma  for  the  renascence  of  dogma, —  of 
employing  the  discords  among  Protestants  for 
the  advance  of  Catholicism?  Men  will  have 
religion.     And  if  a  religion  comes  before   them 


and  lays  down  its  dogmas  and  insists  on  them, 
men  will  respect  it.  The  decay  of  dogma 
among  us  in  England  may  be  the  way  of  Provi- 
dence for  removing  altogether  the  scandal 
of  differences  in  doctrine  which  has  weakened 
and  almost  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
Established  Church.  And  it  may  be  that  we 
of  the  Old  Faith  of  this  land  are  now  having 
laid  upon  us  a  task  of  special  effort  to  win  back 
our  countrymen  to  the  religion  which  they  have 
lost,  or,  more  correctly  stated,  of  which  once 
they  were  deprived.  The  spectacle  of  Catholic 
unity,  consistency,  and  dogmatic  security,  if 
wisely  displayed,  might  go  far  at  this  hour  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  public  with 
the  necessity  of  authority  in  religion,  —  of  a 
Church  which  knows  its  doctrines  and  stands 
by  them. 

The  wish  is  doubtless  father  to  the 
writer's  thought;  but  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  glaring  inconsis- 
tency of  the  Anglican  Church  authorities 
should  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  their 
adherents;  and  The  Church  "which 
knows  its  doctrines  and  stands  by  them" 
may  well  be  their  refuge. 


"A  Pentecost  bishop  and  diocese"  is 
the  title  bestowed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Missionary  upon  Bishop  Koudelka  and 
the  diocese  of  Superior  (Wis.).  On  the 
occasion  of  his  installation,  the  new 
bishop  used  eight  different  languages  in 
addressing  his  auditory.  The  bishops 
present  at  the  ceremony  included  a 
German,  an  Irishman,  ,  a  Pole,  a  Slav, 
and  an  American.  Bishop  Koudelka 
himself  is  a  Czech.  "Could  such  a  spec- 
tacle be  equalled  in  any  other  country, 
new  or  old,  in  our  day  or  any  other  day?" 
exclaims  the  Missionary.  The  perfervid- 
ness  of  this  recalls  the  exclamation  of 
an  Irishman  on  hearing  of  some  great 
triumph  of  the  Church:  "It  bates  the 
divil,  an'  that's  the  intintion!''  This  was 
said  so  piously  and  solemnly  as  to  cause 
only  a  smile  among  the  hearers. 

London  is  just  now  witnessing  a  theat- 
rical revival  of  academic,  historical, 
and  religious  interest,  in  the  production 
of   a   play   written   by   the    German    nun 
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Hroswitha  nearly  ten  centuries  ago. 
Of  academic  and  dramaturgic  interest, 
because  the  play  is  written  in  excellent 
Latin  and  constructed  along  classic  lines; 
of  historical  and  religious  interest,  as 
making  a  searchlight  revelation  of  the 
real  life  of  the  wonderful  tenth  century, 
whose  "darkness"  has  been,  in  some 
quarters,  these  many  years  deplored. 
The  religious  bearing  of  this  production 
may  have  a  moral  side,  too.  May  not 
this  possibly  be  an  indication  of  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  at  least  of  a  certain  kind 
of  drama  in  our  time,  away  from  the 
"problem"  labors  and  franker  unwhole- 
someness,  and  a  general  return  of  a  drama 
whose  joy  is  merry  and  whose  passion 
is  pure?  Many  a  devout  wish  will  urge 
that  consummation. 


The  report  that  "the  War  Department 
has  refused  permission  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  construct  a  chapel 
on  the  military  reservation  on  Governor's 
Island,  N.  Y.  —  Judge  Advocate  General 
Crowder  holding  that  the  law  author- 
izing the  construction  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  on  military  reservations  does 
not  grant  authority  for  the  erection 
of  denominational  places  of  worship," — 
is  something  that  demands  prompt  and 
searching  investigation.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  bigotry  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Judge  Advocate's  ruling.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  a  Protestant  one;  and  it 
has  thus,  more  than  once,  officially  des- 
ignated itself.  If  the  report^  be  true,  a 
protest  is  in  order. 


Pleading  with  the  clergy  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  New  York 
city  "to  create  a  sane,  intelligent, 
Catholic  point  of  view  among  their 
sadly  ignorant  congregations,"  the  Living 
Church,  one  of  the  leading  organs  of 
Protestant  Episcopalianism  in  the  United 
States,  utters  this  lamentation: 

The  religious  forces  of  this  country  are  being 
rapidly  swamped  by  Roman  Catholic  immigra- 


tion. In  nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  Roman 
Catholicism  has  a  large  numerical  preponder- 
ance. In  many  States  that  population  exceeds 
all  the  other  forces  of  organized  Christianity 
combined.  Everywhere  a  vigorous  propaganda 
similar  to  that  of  Dom  Gasquet  is  maintained, 
particularly  among  churchmen.  Not  strangely, 
many  of  them  are  affected  by  it,  and  some  fall 
from  their  allegiance. 

And  the  editor  of  the  Living  Church 
knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  their  number 
is  sure  to  increase.  Hence  his  little 
lamentation. 


In  notices  of  Catholic  services  appear- 
ing in  secular  newspapers,  one  is  some- 
times amused  to  read  of  bishops  bearing 
thurifers  on  their  head,  of  crosiers  moving 
about  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  like. 
But  we  submit  that  all  such  notices  are 
eclipsed  by  the  following  item,  which 
appeared  last  week  in  one  of  our  Catholic 
exchanges : 

While  his  congregation  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  below,  cheering  him, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Godfrey  climbed  through  the  belfry, 
up  a  steep  roof,  and  extinguished  a  fire  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Ferguson  (Mo.)  Cath- 
olic church,  near  St.  Louis,  Sunday  morning. 
Half  an  hour  later,  he  was  in  the  pulpit  calmly 
saying  Mass.  Though  his  hands  were  burned, 
his  flock  did  not  know  of  it  until  the  services 
were  over.  As  there  is  no  fire  department  in 
the  town,  the  church  probably  would  have 
been  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for  the  quick 
work  of  the  priest. 

This  item  was  probably  clipped  from 
some  secular  paper;  but  the  Catholic 
editor  should  have  felt  obliged  to  explain, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Protestant  readers, 
the  use  of  pulpits  in  our  churches,  also 
how  Fr.  Godfrey  managed  to  support 
himself  while  both  hands  were  employed 
in  extinguishing  the  fire.  Ferguson,  Mo., 
evidently  has  no  need  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment while  Fr.  Godfrey  is  there. 

A  reflection  that  must  of  late  years  have 
occurred  to  very  many  of  our  readers  is 
voiced  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bombay 
Examiner.  Premising  that  there  was  a 
time  when  many  Catholics  were  anxiously 
asking  themselves  how  far  the  deadly 
poison  of  Modernism  had  infected  certain 
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parts  of  the  Church,  and  noting  that 
Modernists  themselves  were,  of  course, 
ready  to  assure  us  that  they  had  already 
conquered  France,  part  of  Germany,  and 
a  great  number  among  the  Italian  clergy, 
our  contemporary  declares:  "Only  a  few 
years  have  passed  and  we  ask  ourselves, 
Where  is  the  enemy?  We  hear  still  at 
ever  longer  intervals  the  warning  voice 
of  the  Holy  Father,  always  wakeful*  to 
forestall  a  possible  reappearance  of  the 
subtle,  insidious  foe;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  watching  the  numerous 
symptoms  which  prove  that  his  virulent 
power  for  evil  is  almost  spent." 

Not  the  least  among  the  present  Sovereign 
Pontiff's  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  Christen- 
dom is  his  having  so  effectively  crushed 
the  rising  heresy  before  it  had  attained 
a  really  formidable  growth. 


that  the  movement  will  not  stop  until 
every  Catholic  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  is  enrolled,  and  every  Catholic 
child  is  under  religious  instruction. 


We  have  frequently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Catholics  alone 
who  deplore  the  absence  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Anglicans,  and  Bap- 
tists have  come  to  recognize  that  merely 
secular  instruction  is  radically  impotent 
to  mould  American  youth  into  moral 
and  upright  citizens;  and  are  taking 
measures  to  offset  the  lack  of  religious 
training.  The  following  item  which  we 
find  in  a  late  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun 
emphasizes  our  contention: 

Baptist  ministers  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
and  New  Jersey  voted  yesterday  to  urge  all 
Protestant  churches  to  copy  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic plan  of  seeing  that  school-children  get 
religious  instruction.  The  Catholic  plan,  which 
was  commended  by  Cardinal  Farley  and 
approved  by  Superintendent  of  Public  vSchools 
Maxwell,  is  that  teachers,  outside  of  their  time 
in  the  public  schools,  ascertain  what  pupils  do 
not  attend  Sunday-schools  or  receive  religious 
instruction  regularly.  These  are  to  be  taught 
in  schools  arranged  in  nearby  parish  houses. 

More  than  a  thousand  public  school- 
teachers who  are  Catholics  already 
belong  to  the  organization  which  recently 
launched  this  plan;  and  one  of  New 
York's    most    prominent    priests    declares 


The  following  curious  items  are  repro- 
duced from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  by 
Le  Cottteulx  Leader,  of  the  same  city: 

I  wish  to  offer  through  your  column  a 
woman's  coat,  size  38;  two  pairs  of  shoes,  size 
7;  also  some  baby  clothes  and  two  pairs  of 
children's  shoes,  sizes  3  and  6,  that  I  will  give 
to    some    worthy    Protestant    woman. — Mrs.  R. 

Have  a  few  good  articles  of  children's 
clothing  outgrown  by  our  child,  which  will  be 
cheerfully  given  to  any  deserving  Protestant 
family  or  orphan  children,  age  4  to  6  years — a 
boy.  Kindly  have  such  person  call,  if  you  have 
names  at  hand  to  select  from. — G.  H.  V. 

We  will  do  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Nevus  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
would  probably  have  discarded  these 
advertisements  had  his  attention  been 
called  to  them  in  time;  and  perhaps  they 
would  have  inspired  a  ringing  editorial 
on  charity,  which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
her  own."  If  Mrs.  R.  and  G.  H.  V.  were 
known  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  desire 
of  telling  them,  among  other  things, 
that  a  Conference  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  one  of  our  smaller 
Western  cities  has  been  supporting  several 
Protestant  families  all  winter. 


Recent  issues  of  our  Pacific  Coast  con- 
temporaries contain  lengthy  and  eulogistic 
sketches  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Pren- 
dergast,  Vicar-General  of  the  archdiocese 
of  San  Francisco,  who  passed  away  on 
the  igtli  ult.  This  venerable  priest  had 
labored  in  San  Francisco  ever  since  his 
ordination  in  1859,  and  was  accordingly 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  in  California.  A  scholarly, 
zealous,  self-sacrificing,  and  self-effacing 
man  of  God,  he  never  tired  in  promoting 
His  glory  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
souls  committed  to  his  charge.  A  long 
and  laborious  life  crowned  with  a  holy 
and  happy  death.     R.  I.  P. 


A  Feast  of  Light. 


^M  ISTY  shadows  softly  lingered 
^^  As  if  night  were  loath  to  go, 
And  the  sun  in  streams  of  splendor 

Through  the  cloud-waves  seemed  to  flow: 

When  sweet  Mary  and  St.  Joseph, 
With  their  joy,  the  Holy  Child, 

Neared  the  Temple.     Ah,  no  wonder 
That  all  nature  gladly  smiled! 

And  they  bore  a  humble  offering — 
Two  white  doves  with  folded  wings. 

Little  did  the  Temple  watchers 

Know  they  saw  the  King  of  kings. 

He,  the  Light  of  all  the  Gentiles, 
Was  presented  on  that  day,— 

He  who  came  to  banish  darkness 
From  the  hearts  of  men  away. 

So,  dear  children,  on  this  feast-day 
Bring  your  candle  to  the  shrine, 

And,  with  spirit  meek  and  dovelike, 
Greet  the  Infant  King   Divine. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


VI. — On  the  "Mary  Jane." 

ACK  had  a  pleasant  trip  on 
the  Mary  Jane.  True,  the 
weather  was  snapping  cold;  the 
little  creeks  opening  into  the 
river  were  frost-bound;  the  wind  came 
whistling  over  the  sedgy  marshes,  stiffen- 
ing and  crusting  them  with  ice.  But 
Pete  Martin  was  an  oysterman  of  forty 
years'  standing,  and  knew  how  to  meet 
and  match  Jack  Frost.  There  was  a  lot 
of  ragged  old  sailcloth  that  served  at 
need  as  cushion  and  cover;  there  was  a 
sort   of   a    "hot   pot"    of   a   stove,    where 


coffee  was  boiled  and  corncakes  baked 
as  only  oystermen  know  how  to  boil 
and  bake;  there  was  Pete  Martin  himself, 
a  great,  weather-beaten  giant  of  a  fellow, 
who  seemed  a  shelter  for  everything 
smaller  and  weaker  around.  Pete  had 
served  the  folks  at  Brentbrook  ever  since 
he  was  big  enough  to  carry  an  oyster 
can  up  the  hill;  so  when  Jack  presented 
himself  for  a  job  he  was  received  with 
gruff  friendliness. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  you.  'Bout  time  3^ou 
was  stirring  around,  sonny,  and  looking 
out  for  yourself.  'Tain't  like  you  was 
the  Brent  folks'  blood  and  kin;  then  I 
reckon  you'd  have  to  hold  back  for  book- 
larning.  But  what's  the  good  of  book- 
larning  for  chaps  like  you  or  me?  Here 
I  hain't  never  read  a  book  in  my  life,  and 
I  own  this  Mary  Jane  from  topsail  to 
keel,  and  don't  owe  no  man  on  earth  a 
dollar.  Yes,  you  come  along  with  me, 
sonny.  I  know  these  here  oyster  banks. 
There  ain't  no  oyster  pirates  that  dare 
meddle  with  Pete  Martin.  You  come 
along,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you." 

And  all  through  the  bright  winter  day 
Pete  had  held  to  this  friendly  promise. 
He  showed  Jack  how  to  make  and  shorten 
sail,  how  to  handle  helm  and  rope  and 
hawser.  Old  Uncle  Jake  might  doze,  and 
Zeb  cut  what  "monkey  shines"  he  pleased, 
but  Jack  must  learn  how  to  be  an  "oyster- 
man."  And,  though  Pete  had  never  read 
a  book,  he  knew  the  story  of  the  great 
river  on  which  his  life  had  been  spent, 
and  could  tell  it  in  a  way  that  made  Jack 
open  eyes  and  ears  to  listen. 

As  the  Mary  Jane  took  her  way  down 
stream,  Pete  pointed  out  the  old  forts 
and  breastworks  that  had  once  guarded 
the  shore,  when  these  blue  waters,  rippling 
so  peacefully  now,  were  a  dividing  line 
between  brothers  armed  against  brothers, 
and  the  fate  of  the  Capital  city  trembled 
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in  the  balance  as  the  tide  of  battle  swelled 
to  and  fro. 

"I've  heerd  my  old  dad  tell  how  'twas 
much  as  your  life  was  worth  them  days 
to  get  across  this  river;  but  he  did  it 
'most  every  night.  He  had  a  little  skiff 
of  his  own,  he  called  the  Dolly  Dare, 
that  would  cut  right  under  the  nose  of  a 
gunboat  and  never  make  a  swash.  Skeery 
business,  though.  I  guess  they  would 
have  had  him  up  at  rope's  end  for  a  spy 
if  they  had  known  all  he  and  the  Dolly 
Dare  were  a-doing  those  times,  but  he 
never  got  caught.  Come  very  near  it 
once,  though,"  added  Pete,  with  a  chuckle. 
' '  He  showed  the  graze  of  the  bullet  across 
his  cheek  to  his  dying  day,  and  lost  half 
his  ear." 

"Tell  me  about  it  please,"  asked  Jack, 
with  eager  interest. 

"Chap  came  to  him  one  night  and 
said  he  had  to  get  across.  Dad  was 
laying  low  just  then,  for  he  got  an  idee 
folks  had  their  eyes  on  him  and  the  Dolly 
Dare.  So  he'd  put  her  up  for  sale;  and 
'lowed,  as  soon  as  he  got  her  price,  he 
was  going  to  ship  in  one  of  them  there 
old  steam  tugs  that  in  those  days  they 
used  to  call  'The  Navy.'  Lands,  sonny,  if 
they  could  have  seen  one  of  our  fleets 
come  in  from  an  all  -  round  -  the  -  world 
sweep  now!  This  American  Eagle  has 
spread  his  wings  and  tail  feathers  since 
then,  sure!  Well,  dad  was  laying  low 
when  this  chap  came  along  and  said  he'd 
have  to  get  across  to  the  other  side 
in  a  hurry. 

"'Can't  do  it,'  said  dad.  'My  boat's 
sprung  a  leak.' 

"'Oh,  darn  your  leak!'  (It  was  some- 
thing a  good  deal  wuss  the  chap  said,  I 
guess;  but  dad  never  '  swore  in  fair 
weather.)  'Won't  that  mend  it?'  And 
he  held  out  a  handful  of  yellow  shiners 
that  fairly  took  dad's  breath.  He  hadn't 
seen  anything  but  green  paper  for  so  long 
that  the  glint  of  real  gold  money  made 
him  blink.  'Will  that  mend  it?'  asked 
the  stranger,  clinking  the  dollars  right  in 
dad's  ear. 


"'It  might,'  he  answered.  'When  do 
you  want  it  done?' 

"'In  about  three  minutes,'  said  the 
chap.  'Pull  out  your  old  tub  and  put 
me  across.' 

"'Where?'  asked  dad,  as  he  stretched 
himself  to  loose  the  Dolly  Dare  from  the 
wharf. 

"'Anywhere,  so  it's  on  old  Virginia 
ground.     I  know  every  foot  of  it.' 

"It  was  a  risk,  dad  knew.  The  lookout 
was  pretty  sharp  those  nights;  for  Johnny 
Reb  had  won  a  fight  or  two  and  was 
feeling  mighty  sassy.  But  dad  was  saving 
up  to  get  married,  and  the  thought  of  all 
those  yellow  shiners  settled  it.  He  pulled 
out  the  Dolly  Dare  (he  was  only  yarning 
about  the  leak),  the  other  chap  jumped 
into  the  stern,  and  they  struck  out  for 
the  marshes  across  the  river,  a-slipping 
and  a-sneaking  along  the  shore,  and 
dodging  atwixt  the  gunboats,  and  stealing 
soft  and  easy  in  the  shadows  as  dad  had 
larned  to    do  all  the  months  jest  passed. 

"'Why  don't  you  cross,  you  fool? 
Cross,  cross!'  said  the  stranger,  thinking 
dad  was  trying  some  trick  on  him. 

"And  he  grabbed 'for  the  helm  himself; 
and,  before  dad  could  ketch  it,  he  sent 
the  Dolly  Dare  right  into  the  teeth  of  a 
gunboat,  lying  black  and  silent  on  watch. 
And  maybe  she  didn't  wake  up!  Maybe 
the  lights  didn't  flash  and  voices  shout 
and  bullets  whistle!  One  of  them  took 
off  the  half  of  dad's  ear  and  grazed  his 
cheek,  and  how  he  got  through  it  all  he 
never  knew.  But  that  chap  he  had  with 
him  held  to  the  helm;  and  dad,  though 
the  blood  was  blinding  him,  pulled  on 
the  oars,  and  they  shot  off  into  the  dark- 
ness, to  the  marshes  on  the  other  shore. 
But  that  was  the  end  of  river  running 
for  dad.  He  sold  the  Dolly  Dare,  and  got 
married  and  settled  down  for  life." 

"And  did  he  get  his  money?"  asked 
Jack. 

"Lands,  yes!  You  trust  dad  for  that. 
He  got  every  gold  dollar  of  it,  and  more 
than  that.  Thirty  years  afterward,  when 
he  was  keeper  of  the  Bellevue  Light,   a' 
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party  of  great  folks  came  over  from  the 
beach  below  where  they  were  spending 
the  summer.  There  was  a  tall,  white- 
haired  old  Judge  from  Georgia,  and  his 
wife  and  his  children;  and  when  he  spied 
dad's  ear  and  the  bullet  graze  on  his 
cheek,  he  stared  at  him  for  a  minute,  and 
then  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
asked  him  if  he  hadn't  run  the  Dolly  Dare 
across  the  river  thirty  years  ago.  And 
then  dad,  who  had  been  staring  too,  knew 
who  jt  was. 

'"You're  that  young  dare-devil  with 
the  pocketful  of  gold,'  he  said. 

"'Yes,'  said  the  Judge,  laughing.  'And 
with  a  pocketful  of  something  else  besides, 
that  would  have  hung  me  if  you  and  the 
Dolly  Dare  had  not  pulled  me  through. 
I  had  papers  on  me  that  night  that 
would  have  done  me  up  if  I  had  been 
captured.  As  it  is,  I  see  our  account  is 
not  settled  yet.' 

"'Oh,  yes,  it  is!'  said  dad.  'You  paid 
me  up  fair  and  square.' 

' ' '  Not  for  that  ear  you  lost  in  my 
service,'  said  the  old  chap,  pleasant  like. 
'I'm  a  Judge  now,  you  see,  and  know  all 
about  damages.  When  a  fellow  loses  an 
ear  and  sues  in  my  court,  I  give  him  five 
hundred  dollars  down.  And  I'm  respon- 
-sible  for  that  right  ear  of  yours,  so  I'll 
make  out  my  cheque  at  once.' 

"And  durned  if  he  didn't!  And  dad 
cashed  it  next  day  for  five  hundred 
dollars.  Folks  told  us  the  Judge  was  a 
millionaire  and  could  stand  it;  but,  all 
the  same,  as  dad  said,  even  millionaires 
don't  pay  up  like  that  for  an  ear  that 
wasn't  ever  charged  for." 

Then,  as  Pete  paused  in  his  reminis- 
cences, the  Mary  Jane,  that  had  been 
tacking  for  the  last  hour,  caught  the  wind 
in  her  tawny  sail,  and  went  skimming 
along  beneath  the  high  hills  of  the 
Virginia  shore.  Just  beyond,  a  great  river 
steamer  had  stopped  at  a  rustic  wharf 
jutting  out  into  the  stream,  and  crowds 
of  passengers  were  ascending  the  wooded 
slopes-  that  rose  from  the  bank. 

"There  they  go!"  said  Pete.     "Winter 


and  summer  it's  all  the  same:  everybody, 
little  and  big,  that  comes  'long  makes  a 
bee  line  straight  off  to  Mount  Vernon. 
Kings  and  princes  that  have  all  sorts  of 
grand  sights  of  their  own — Turks,  China- 
men —  everybody.  Ever  been  there, 
sonny?" 

"No,  but  I'd  just  love  to  go,"  said 
Jack,  eagerly.  "Uncle  Rick  said  some 
■day  he  would  take  me  to  see  George 
Washington's  home." 

"Well,  it  ain't  nothing  so  very  grand 
to  see,"  §aid  Pete,  critically.  "You  can 
see  grander  places  round  Washington 
any  day.  Pretty,  though,  —  mighty 
pretty,  quiet  and  old-timey,  jest  like  the 
clock  had  stopped  there  nigh  onto  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  everything 
stopped  with  it.  And  everybody  sort  of 
walks  easy  and  speaks  low  as  if  they 
feared  they'd  wake  things  up.  There's 
the  old  garden,  with  the  box-hedges 
so  thick  and  high;  and  the  roses  that 
dead-and-gone  people  planted  so  long  ago; 
and  the  queer  old  beds,  and  the  furniture 
with  no  fuss  or  finery  about;  and  the 
big  kitchen;  even  the  hole  made  under 
the  door  for  the  cat  to  get  out,  all  plain 
and  homey  like.  I  wonder  what  all  them 
kings  and  princes  think  when  they  come 
from  their  grand  palaces  and  see  what  a 
plain,  homey  place  it  is?" 

"Pooh,  who  cares  what  they  think!" 
said  Jack.  "George  Washington  was  a 
bigger  and  greater  man  than  any  of  them. 
He  was  the  Father  of  his  Country;  and 
there  ain't  but  one  country  that  has  a 
father,  and  that's  this.  So  hurrah  for 
him  and  his  home,  I  say!"  And  Jack 
waved  his  torn  hat  enthusiastically. 

"Hurrah!"  echoed  Zeb,  making  a  grab 
at  his  worsted  cap.  "Wake  up,  pap!" 
And  he  gave  the  dozing  old  man  a  dig  in 
the  ribs.  "That's  General  George  Wash- 
ington's place  up  the  hill,  and  Marse  Jack 
says  hurrah  for  him." 

So  the  bright,  short  winter  day  passed 
pleasantly.  There  was  a  good  hot 
dinner,  —  a  little  roughly  served,  it  is 
tnie,  but  the  company  did  not  mind  that; 
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there  was  a  bag  of  apples  and  another 
of  hickory  nuts  left  from  Pete's  Christmas 
cheer.  With  the  sun  glinting  down  cheerily 
on  the  broad  blue  river,  and  the  Mary 
Jane  skimming  along  before  a  nipping 
breeze,  oystering  did  not  seem  altogether 
a  bad  thing;  but  when  the  red  sunset 
died  on  the  gleaming  waves,  and  the  grey 
chill  of  the  twilight  darkened  into  night, 
Jack  began  to  think  longingly  of  the  leap- 
ing blaze  of  Uncle  Rick's  fire  and  the  pink 
glow  of  Aunt  Betty's  lamp,  of  the  light 
and  warmth  and  love  of  home. 

The  Mary  Jane  speeding  along  through 
pathless  gloom,  the  wide  waste  of  water 
stretching  before  and  behind  him.  Uncle 
Jake  and  Zeb  already  sound  asleep,  Pete 
half  dozing  at  the  helm,  —  it  was  all  a 
dreary  change  from  that  pleasant  fireside 
scene.  But  it  was  what  Jack  must  expect 
now.  It  was  time  he  was  "stirring,"  as 
Pete  had  said.  He  had  no  right,  no  claim 
to  the  care  of  those  kind  gentlefolks.  He 
was  not  of  their  blood,  their  name.  Book- 
learning,  with  all  that  it  meant,  was  not 
for  him.  He  was  "Pete's  sort,"  and  must 
strike  out  in  the  same  rough  ways  to 
work  and  live. 

Something  seemed  to  rise  choking  in 
Jack's  throat  at  the  thought.  Uncle  Rick 
and  Aunt  Betty  had  made  him  feel  as  if 
he  were  their  own  boy.  But  he  was  not. 
As  Pete  said,  he  must  go  out  and  "hustle"" 
how  and  where  he  could.  He  had  no  right 
to  the  love  and  care  that  he  held  so 
dear.  These  were  strange,  hard  thoughts 
for  Jack;  but  this  day  in  the  oyster  boat 
with  plain,  rude  Pete  had  opened  his 
eyes.  He  saw  things  as  he  had  never 
seen  them  before. 

As  he  lay  back  on  the  rough  sailcloth 
that  cushioned  the  hard  planks  of  the 
Mary  Jane,  his  hancjs  clasped  beneath 
his  tousle  of  yellow  curls,  and  watched 
the  dark  flow  of  the  waters  stretching 
around  him,  all  the  "grit  and  go"  seemed 
to  die  out  in  his  boyish  heart.  To  be  an 
oysterman, — only  an  oysterman!  To  grow 
up  rude  and  weather-beaten  and  rough- 
spoken  like  Pete!    Never  to  go  to  school! 


To  be  shut  out  from  the  gentle,  pleasant 
ways  to  which  Aunt  Betty's  real  blood 
and  kin  were  born !  Jack  had  to  close  his 
eyes  tight  for  a  moment,  they  felt  so  hot 
and  wet  and  winky. 

Then  something  seemed  to  flash  bright 
and  sparkling  upon  the  half-closed  lids, 
and  he  looked  up, — not  over  the  dark 
waters  now,  but  straight  up  into  the 
shining  light  of  a  star, — a  big,  beautiful 
star  that  was  peeping  out  of  the  parting 
clouds, — a  star  that  made  Jack  think  of 
that  little  Christmas  angel  of  a  girl 
peeping  through  the  lace  curtain  when 
he  was  shovelling  her  father's  snow  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  New  Year's  Eve!  At 
the  thought  all  the  "grit  and  go"  he  had 
felt  that  night  roused  in  Jack's  breast 
again.  Jim  Warren,  the  old  home.  Uncle 
Rick,  Aunt  Betty, — had  he  not  promised 
to  work  for  them,  to  fight  for  them,  to 
win  for  them? 

"Grip  right,  hold  tight,  watch  bright!" 
And  he  was  off  in  the  oyster  boat  to  do 
it.  And,  with  his  heart  warm  and  brave 
within  him  again,  and  the  friendly  star 
beaming  down  upon  his  bright  and  boyish 
face,  our  Jack  nestled  closer  into  the  folds 
of  the  old  sailcloth  and  drifted  off  into 
pleasant  dreams.  He  was  fastening  the 
latch  of  Aimt  Betty's  pantry  upon  a 
whole  row  of  Christmas  plum  cakes, 
frosted  in  the  most  approved  Virginia 
style,  when  Pete's  stentorian  voice  aroused 
him. 

"Possum  Point!"  it  called.  "Stir  lively 
there,  youngster!  You  can't  snooze  round 
here  all  night.    We're  at  Possum  Point." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Japanese  Salutations. 


The  Japanese  method  of  salutation  is 
complicated.  Up  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  meeting  an  acquaintance, 
one  says,.  Ohayo,  or  "Good-morning"; 
from  then  till  sunset,  Kon  nichiwa,  mean- 
ing "This  day";  after  sunset,  Kon  ban, 
or  "This  night." 
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The  Miser  of  Marseilles. 


In  Southern  France  there  is  a  great, 
hot,  busy  city,  and  many  years  ago  a  man 
lived  there  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old 
Guyot.  Everyone  knew  him,  and  there 
was  not  a  person  in  Marseilles  who  would 
not  say  that  Old  Guyot  was  a  miser 
and  a  wretch,  a  man  of  the  meanest 
habits;  that  he  cared  for  no  one  but 
himself,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
known  to  do  a  kind  action  or  speak  a 
kind  word.  Boys  called  him  names  and 
pelted  him  with  stones,  and  grown  people 
carefully  took  the  opposite  side  of  the 
walk  when  they  met  him.  Everyone 
avoided  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no 
friend  save  a  dog  that  was  always  with 
him.  When  he  went  to  church — which 
he  did  on  all  Sundays  and  holydays, — 
he'  knelt  just  inside  the  door.  No  one 
ever  spoke  to  him,  and  he  seldom  spoke 
to  any  one  without  necessity.  Indeed, 
Old  Guyot  was  considered  a  most  un- 
pleasant person  even  to  see  at  a  distance; 
and  all  united  in  the  wish  that  he  would 
go  to  some  other  town,  that  so  they  might 
be  spared  the  pain  of  looking  upon  him. 
But  he  did  not  go  away.  Not  all  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  people  of  Marseilles 
could  induce  him  to  leave.  He  had  lived 
there  from  boyhood,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  live  there  until  the  end. 

And  so  at  last,  despised  and  alone,  he 
died;  and  the  people  rushed  to  his  poor 
hut  to  learn  how  much  wealth  he  had 
amassed  in  those  long,  niggardly  years  of 
saving.  They  had  expected  to  find  great 
hoards,  but  there  was  more  than  even 
their  wiMest  dreams  had  pictured.  Old 
Guyot  had  died  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  Marseilles.  There  were  bonds  and  notes 
and  certificates,  and  coins  in  a  strong  box 
amounting  to  an  immense  sum.  They 
eagerly  sought  his  will.  Who  was  the  heir 
to  this  princely  fortune?  They  were  the 
heirs — these  people  who  had  treated  him 
so  unkindly!     This  is  what  his  will  said: 

"Having  observed  from  my  boyhood 
that  the  poor  of  Marseilles  are  ill-supplied 


with  water,  which  can  be  procured  only 
at  a  great  price,  I  have  cheerfully  labored 
all  my  life  to  procure  for  them  this  great 
blessing,  and  I  direct  that  the  whole  of 
my  property  shall  be  expended  in  building 
an  aqueduct  for  their  use." 

This,  then,  was  why  he  had  saved  and 
toiled  and  denied  himself  the  comforts 
and  convenienpes  of  life — that  the  poor 
people  of  his  beloved  Marseilles  might 
have  pure  water  to  drink. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  world 
is  feeling  sorry  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
young  people  who  read  this  story  may 
recall  some  unkind  remark  which  they 
could  never  take  back,  because  the  one 
whom  they  had  criticised  was  beyond  th3 
sound  of  their  words.  We  say  that  a 
friend  is  unreliable  or  unkind,  and  then 
he  dies  and  proves  his  sincerity  and  our 
uncharitableness;  or  we  hear  and  repeat 
that  another  is  miserly,  and  only  learn 
to  respect  him  when  we  hear  that  he 
has  saved  all  his  life  in  order  to  endow 
a  hospital  or  an  orphans'  home.  Let  us 
try  to  avoid  being  sorry  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  the  story  of  Old  Guyot  should 
prove  helpful  to  us. 

Holy  Wells. 

Many  of  the  wells  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine mentioned  in  the  vScriptures  are  still 
extant.  The  most  famous  of  these  is 
Mary's  Spring,  a  short  distance  from 
Nazareth,  frpm  which  Our  Lady  is  said 
to  have  carried  water.  It  is  even  now  a 
meeting  place  for  the  village  girls,  who 
go  there  daily  with  their  pitchers.  Close 
to  it  stands  a  church  built  by  the  Greeks 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Angel 
Gabriel  is  believed  to  have  delivered  the 
joyous  message  of  the  Annunciation. 

Other  hallowed  wells  are  that  of  David 
at  Bethlehem,  with  a  cistern  twenty-one  ^- 
feet  deep,  giving  excellent  water;  and  that 
of  the  Apostles,  between  Bethania  and 
Jericho.  The  well  where  Our  Lord  met  the 
Samaritan  woman  has  been  closed,  but  it 
is  still  discernible. 
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— A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Fr.  Cuthbert's 
admirable  "Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi"  is 
announced  by  Longmans,   Green  &   Co. 

— A  list  of  forthcoming  books  by  Mr.  Murray 
includes  "Mother  Mabel  Digby,  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  the  Sacred  Heart.  1835-191 1,"  by  Anne 
Pollen;     with  a  preface   by   Cardinal   Bourne. 

— We  have  received  from  Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons  the  fifth  edition  of  "Back  Home,"  an 
"old-fashioned  poem,"  by  Charles  J.  Phillips. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  bound, 
as  it  deserved  to  be. 

— A  reliable  "Chronicle  of  Recent  Philo- 
sophical Works,"  by  Dr.  Vance,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  will  be  welcomed 
by  Catholic  students,  many  of  whom  have  been 
looking  for  just  such  an  aid. 

— Benziger  Brothers  have  issued  the  second 
bimonthly  instalment  of  Father  Kuhn's  admir- 
able work  on  ancient,  subterranean,  and  modern 
Rome  in  word  and  picture.  It  merits  the  high 
praise  so   generally   bestowed  on  Part  I. 

"^  - — In  "First  Efforts  of  a  Missionary  Bishop," 
issued  by  the  West  Canada  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
arrival,  installation,  and  first  pastoral  visit  of 
Mgr.  Ovide  Charlebois,  O.  M.  I.,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Keewatin,  the  narrative  being  told  by  Father 
Turquetil  and  by  the  Bishop  himself.  Several 
illustrations  add  life  to  the  text.  It  is  a  story 
of  arduous  and  edifying  labor  for  the  cure  of 
soiils. 

— In  an  excellently  printed  brochure  of  almost 
five  hundred  pages,  B.  Herder  presents  a  second 
edition  of  Fr.  C.  A.  Martin's  admirable  apolo- 
getic volume,  "Catholic  Religion."  The  genuine 
worth  and  concrete  practicality  of  this  work 
furnished  an  antecedent  probability  that  it 
would  become  a  favorite  one  to  recommend 
to  earnest  seekers  after  religious  truth;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  notice  that  a  new  edition  was 
so  soon  demanded.      Price  35   cts. 

—  From  the  Mission  Press,  Techny,  111., 
comes  "Goliath,  a  Tragic  Love  Tale  of  the 
North,"  by  Frederick  Wm.  Weber,  translated 
by  Marie  C.  Buehrle.  This  poem^for  such  it 
is  in  the  original,  though  the  present  translation 
is  in  prose — has  been  immensely  popular  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Catholic  Germany,  where 
the  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth  was  kept 
last  year.  The  translator  has  made  a  very 
readable     English     narrative     of     the     German 


original,  suggesting,  where  she  can  not  fully 
render,  the  poetic  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
text.  It  is  a  noble  story,  dosing  on  the  tri- 
umphant note,  even  in  apparent  defeat,  that 
"God  rules  the  world."      . 

— While  novel-readers  who  prefer  to  have 
their  fiction  free  from  the  intrusive  realism  of 
present-day  problems  in  sociology  will  perhaps 
object  that  "The  Coming  Storm,"  by  Francis 
Deming  Hoyt  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons),  is  more 
of  a  treatise  on  Socialism  than  a  genuine  novel, 
the  objection  is  not  altogether  warranted. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  discussions — 
excellent  discussions  at  that — on  the  I.  W.  W. 
and^ kindred  topics,  there  is  an  interesting  story 
involved,^^a  Catholic  story  that  will  well  repay 
reading. 

— The  Benedictine  monks  of  Biiron,  Switzer- 
land, have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering 
legible  the  original  text  of  any  palimpsest. 
(Palimpsests  are  parchments  employed  in  days 
when  paper  was  scarce,  and  utilized  for  the 
second  time  by  thrifty  amanuenses,  when  the 
first  writing  had  paled  or  was  almost  faded.) 
A  palimpsest  of  great  interest,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St.  Gallen,  dates  from  the  eighth 
century;  but  its  original  text,  now  decipherable 
by  means  of  the  new  discoyery,  dates  from  the 
fifth,   and  is   of  great  historical   value. 

— Seldom  have  we  seen  compressed  into  such 
small  compass  so  much  substantial  meat  of 
doctrine,  and  seldom  have  we  met  with  such* 
lucid,  orderly,  and  authoritative  presentation 
of  the  same,  as  in  "A  Primer  of  Social  Science," 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Henry  Parkinson,  D.  D., 
president  of  Oscott  College  and  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Guilc^  of  England.  The  library. of  Catholic 
social  science — and  it  is  yet  largely  one  of 
magazine  literature, — and  the  storehouse  of 
Catholic  ethics  have  given  up  their  essence 
for  the  making  of  this  truly  pioneer  primer. 
Its  viewpoint  and  method  are  scientific  through- 
out; there  is  nothing  of  the  esoteric  about  it. 
The  language  alone  is  a  lesson  in  clear  and 
hard  thinking.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
main  parts,  each  subdivided  by  topics,  as  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  an  analytical  table  of  contents. 
Thus  the  Introductory  deals  with  "General 
Notions,"  "Is  there  a  Social  Question,"  "General 
Principles  Underlying  Catholic  Social  Reform," 
etc.;  Part  II.  takes  up  "Elements  of  the  Social 
Life" — the  Individual,  the  Family,  the  State, 
and  the  Church;  Production,  Distribution,  and 
Consumption  make  up  the  leading  sections  of 
Part  III.,   "Economic  Relations";     Part  IV.  is 
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concerned  with  "Social  Failures."  This  primer 
should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
Catholic  college,  and  should  be  at  the  elbow 
of  every  priest  who  is  concerned  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  the  times.  An  Introduction 
is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J. 
The  Devin-Adair  Co.,  publishers. 

— "The  American  Catholic  Hymnal,"  by  the 
Marist  Brothers,  is  the  latest  and  the  largest 
addition  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
hymnals.  It  is  evident  both  from  the  material 
make-up  of  the  book  and  its  contents  that  the 
editors  had  set  for  themselves  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing something  worth  while,  and  in  this 
they  have  admirably  succeeded.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  hymns  is  the  liturgical  one;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  numbers  appropriate 
to  occasions  like  the  Month  of  May,  missions, 
retreats,  etc.  The  numerous  categories  or 
classes  into  which  the  hymns  are  grouped  are 
prefaced  by  a  brief  explanation  of  their  nature, 
or  of  the  liturgical  season  of  the  year.  Careful 
disposition  of  the  material  made  it  possible 
to  print  all  the  English  hymns  in  such  a  way 
as  to  save  the  organist  the  trouble  of  turning 
pages.  Gregorian  Masses,  Vesper  psalms,  motets 
for  Benediction,  etc.,  enhance  the  usefulness 
of  the  work.  All  in  all,  it  is  an  excellent  pro- 
duction at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Published 
by  P.  J.   Kenedy  &  Sons. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  r>upply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  Primer   of    Social    Science."    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 

Parkinson.     95  cts. 
"The  Coming  Storm."    Francis  Deming  Hoyt. 

$1.35. 
"The  American  Catholic  Hymnal."    $1.68. 
"The  Divine  Twilight."      Rev.  C.  J.  Holland, 

S.  T.  L.    80  cts. 
"The    Emperor    Marcus   Aurelius."    Rev.  John 

Joy.  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"A  Group  of    Nation- Builders."     Rev.  Patrick 

MacSweeney,    35  cts. 
"The    Promises    of   the    Sacred    Heart."     Rev. 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.    90  cts. 


"The  Towers  of  St.  Nicholas."    Mary  Agatha 
Gray.     75  cts. 

"The  Morning  Watch."     Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins. 

S.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."     Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,  B.   D.    $3. 
"Luther."     Vol.    II.     Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar, 

S.   J.     $3.25. 
"Catholic  Studies  in  Social  Reform."     No.   V. 

20  cts. 

"Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 
"  Christology :     A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."     Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.   D., 

D.   D.     $1.50. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands, — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Emeric  Weber,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;  Rev.  Patrick  Quigley,  archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis;  Rev.  Joseph  McGee,  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  and  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  diocese 
of  Davenport. 

Brother  Agatho,  C.  S.  C. 

Mother  M.  Liguori,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula; 
Sister  M.  Sebastian  and  Sister  M.  Priscella,  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  Mrs.  Anna  Keyser,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Longfield,  Mr.  Timothy  J.  Dillian,  Mr. 
Dennis  Finnigan,  Mr.  J.  F.  Betcheler,  Mrs. 
Lee  J.  Harris,  Mr.  Martin  Kennedy,  Sr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Rowe,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Archambault, 
Mrs.  Anna  Frane,  Mr.  Theodore  Hauer,  Mr. 
Frederick  Roth,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  O'Brien, 
Mrs.  Bridget  Kane,  Mr.  Alfred  Blake,  Mr. 
Albert  Heck,  Miss  Mary  Broderick,  Mrs.  Mary 
Clarke,  Mr.  William  Cook,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ryan,  Mr.  Samuel  Lawson,  Mrs.  Mary  Harold, 
Mr.  Thomas  Breen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Ella  Dunbar,  Mr.  John  Guss,  Mr.  William 
Harte,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCabe,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Kennedy,  Mr.  A.  F.  Keller,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  and  Mr.  Francis  Merz. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  China: 

M.  C.  H.,    $2.50;    T.    M.    G.,    $10;     Friend 

(Greeley,  Neb.),  $20. 
To  supply  good  reading  to  prisons,  hospitals,  etc. : 

A.  T.,  $1;    A.  R.  N.,  50  cts. 
For  the  Picola  Casa: 

S.  B.  B.,  $5.15. 
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The  Portend.  Letters  from  Home. 


BY     THOMAS    E.  BURKE. 


Q^  LITTLE  One,  why  didst  Thou  go  away? 

Thy  Mother's  heart  hath  bled, 
And  we  have  sought  Thee  since  the  early  dawn 

Till  evening's  dying  red. 

Have  Mother's  eyes  lost  all  their  light  for  Thee? 

Her  kisses,  are  they  cold? 
And  are  her  arms  a  hindrance  to  Thee  now, 

That  oft  did  round  Thee  fold? 

Has  Mother's  heart  grown  weary  beating  love, 

Or  is  her  soul  less  white 
Than  when  upon  the  straw  she  laid  Thee  down 

On  that  first  Christmas  night? 

II. 

Nay,  Mother,   in  thy  heart  of  hearts  no  guile, 

No  imperfections  lurk; 
But  dost  thou  not  remember  I  was  called 

To  do  My  Father's  work? 

This  parting  but   portends   that  longer   one, 

That  deeper,  sadder  loss. 
When  I  shall  leave  thee,  Mother,  at  the  last, 

To  die  upon  a  cross. 


Whatever  Catholics  may  say  or  do 
in  regard  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  giving  of 
reality  to  belief  in  her  motherhood;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  on  what  principle  bars 
or  limits  can  be  put  to  stop  the  flow 
of  those  feelings  toward  her  which  this 
view  necessarily  sets  in  motion. 

— Wiseman. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCPUGH. 


I. 

From  Austin  Markham  to  Mr^.  Markham, 

^•))i(^|Y  DEAREST  Mother:— God  bless 
you  for  your  letter!  So  long  as 
you  take  it  like  that,  I  can  afford 
to  forget  the  other  people, — the  people 
it  is  most  friendly  to  forget  just  at 
present;  for  is  it  not  more  friendly  to 
abstain  from  thinking  for  a  while  of  those 
who  think  and  write  so  harshly  of  oneself 
than  to  let  one's  thought  dwell  on  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  anger?  You 
would  be  quite  surprised  to  know  what 
numbers  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
bare  acquaintances,  or  from  friends  who 
were  never  before  correspondents  and  to 
whom  I  had  not  written;  and  to  read 
in  what  terms  of  scolding  animosity  they 
express  their  disapproval  of  what  I  have 
done.  Had  I  written  round  to  inform 
them  of  my  change  of  religion,  it  would 
have  been  an  invitation  of  their  criticism; 
and,  if  the  criticism  turned  out  disagree- 
able, there  would  have  been  only  myself 
to  thank  for  it.  But  it  never  even 
occurred  to  me  to  write  to  them;  for  it 
never  struck  me  that  my  private  affairs 
concerned  them,  or  would  be  likely  to 
interest  them;  and  I  suppose  that  one's 
religion  is  as  private  a  matter  as  any 
one  could  hit  on.  They  do  hit  on  it, 
and  with  blows  as  hard  as  they  can 
make  them. 

It   seems   odd   that   people   who   would 
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not  write  rudely  or  in  bad  taste  on  any- 
other  subject,  should  feel  free  to  express 
themselves  to  myself  as  they  do  concern- 
ing the  faith  they  know  I  have  adopted. 
Until  they  knew  /  was  a  Catholic  they 
never  abused  Catholicity  to  me.  Why 
should  they  suppose  that  I  care  to  hear 
how  extremely  they  dislike  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  what  wretched  creatures  they 
believe  Catholics  to  be?  Of  course  they 
do  not  suppose  it,  but  write  because  they 
wish  to  say  what  it  will  hurt  me  to  read. 
If  I  simply  begged  them  to  mind  their 
own  business,  they  would  be  furious  at 
my  rudeness,  and  triumphantly  adduce 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  deterioration  that 
befalls  those  who  enter  the  city  where 
the  Scarlet  Lady  sits  on  the  Seven  Hills. 

It  is  rather  queer  to  be  lectured,  and 
worse,  by  people  whose  acquaintance  with 
me  never  before  struck  themselves  as 
sufficient  to  give  them  any  personal 
interest  in  my  affairs.  None  of  them  ever 
congratulated  me  when  I  gained  a  prize 
or  a  scholarship.  Old  Miss  Champ  never 
so  much  as  sent  me  a  Christmas  card, 
but  she  sends  me  four  sheets  of  objur- 
gation now.  And  some  of  thism,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  of  people  I  knew  so  little, 
seemed  good-natured,  or,  at  all  events, 
good-tempered.  Their  present  letters  are 
quite  savage,  and  some  of  them  are 
malicious,  all  are  cross.  That  they  are 
also  stupid  doesn't  matter;  people  aren't 
stupid  on  purpose. 

Of  course  I  am  very  young, — that  is 
not  my  fault  either.  They  all  mention 
it,  but  none  of  them  is  disposed  to  think 
of  it  as  an  excuse.  For  a  well-brought-up 
Protestant  boy  of  twenty  to  turn  Catholic 
must,  they  clearh^  believe,  be  a  sign  of 
hitherto  concealed  infantine  depravity. 
If  I  were  eighty,  it  would  be  a  proof  of 
senility.  If  I  were  halfway  between,  it 
would  only  render  more  inexcusable  what 
nothing  could  excuse.  Some  of  the  things 
they  say  would  disgust  my  High  Anglican 
friends.  Mrs.  Lloyd  says  I  have  turned 
cannibal, — if  you  do  not  understand  her, 
I    shall    not    be    so    blasphemous    as    to 


explain.  Some  adopt  the  jocosely  vulgar 
style,  and  ask  if  I  haven't  bamboozled 
"the  Romans"  into  believing  me  a  youth 
with  wealthy  prospects,  since  the  Jesuits 
would  not  be  likely  to  care  much  for 
hooking  an  unprofitable  fish. 

But  quoting  them  to  you  won't  help 
me  to  that  forge tfulness  of  them  for  a 
while  of  which  I  spoke.  I  only  want  you 
to  perceive  how  all  this  rudeness  and 
interference  must  endear  to  me  your 
own  sweetness  and  kindness.  You  are 
concerned,  for  everything  affecting  me 
matters  to  you;  and  you  had  a  right  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  doing,  as  soon 
as  I  could  feel  sure  that  my  thought  was 
not  a  passing  fancy.  And  you  were  told 
at  once.  Before  I  spoke  or  wrote  about 
it  to  any  Catholic,  I  did  my  best  to  make 
clear  to  you  exactly  how  I  stood.  I  saw 
that  you  felt  certain  I  should  become  a 
Catholic.  Aunt  Elspeth  says  she  was 
certain  "always,'* — that  I  was  "a  little 
predestined  Roman  Catholic  ten  years 
ago."  She  is  very  nice  about  it,  and  says 
kind  things,  feeling  sure  that  I  shall  find 
myself  at  last  "at  home  and  in  my  right 
place."  The  Church  of  England,  for  me, 
she  declares,  was  a  fools'  paradise,  full  of 
exotic  things  of  my  own  planting  there, 
that  belonged  somewhere  else. 

"You  were  bound  to  find  it  out,"  she 
writes.  "Facts  are  facts.  You  couldn't 
go  on  believing  forever  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  intended  to  keep  the  Church 
of  England  more  Catholic  than  ever,  in 
defiance  of  the  Pope.  You  were  quite 
determined  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  you 
had  to  see,  sooner  or  later,  that  our 
Church  is  Protestant.  A  parson  here  or 
there  in  vestments,  a  church  here  or  there 
with  dozens  of  candles  on  the  Communion 
table,  a  confraternity  to  make  us  all 
believe  what  the  real  Catholics  every- 
where believe  already,  could  not  in  the 
long  run  blind  you  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  were  private  fads,  and  that  the  more 
you  and  your  friends  grew  like  Catholics, 
the  less  you  had  in  common  with  the 
Church    you    were    trying    to    drill    into 
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proper  behavior  —  our  decent,  common- 
sense  Church  of  England.  You  belonged 
to  the  Pope  all  along,  and  the  Church  of 
England  never  did  and  never  will.  You 
will  be  happier  new,  and  more  sensible, 
too;  for  it's  not  easy  to  be  sensible  when 
you  are  trying  to  stand  on  your  head 
and  persuade  other  people  they  are 
upside-down.  You  never  belonged  to  our 
Church,  and  it's  just  as  well  to  know  it, 
instead  of  wasting  your  time  pretending 
we  were  all  Catholics  without  suspecting 
any  such  thing." 

Well,  I  told  you  what  I  thought  might 
happen;  then  I  told  what  I  thought 
would  happen;  and  next  what  I  saw  r,iust 
happen;  and,  finally,  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  had  happened.  You  were 
quite  perfect  about  it.  Your  only  desire 
was  that  T  should  do  what  I  thought 
right, — only  you  did  hope  I  might  change 
my  mind.  But  I  couldn't.  How  can  one 
change  oneself  —  what  has  been  steadily 
growing  to  be  oneself  all  one's  life?  Was 
I  ever  like  other  Protestant  children?  Do 
Protestant  children  in  general  care  for 
the  things  I  was  always  thinking  about? 
Children  are  shy  creatures,  and  there 
was  much  of  which  I  never  spoke  even 
to  you;  but  you  must  have  seen  what 
sort  of  child  I  was,  and  have  guessed  with 
what  ideas  my  mind  was  full.  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  monastery  or  convent,  but 
I  used  eagerly  to  make  you  describe  those 
you  had  seen  in  Ireland.  I  had  never 
spoken  to  a  priest,  or  even  seen  one  in 
the  street,  till  I  was  about  twelve  years 
old;  but  I  was  constantly  pumping  you 
about  any  you  might  have  known,  if  only 
by  sight,  when  you  lived  at  home  in 
Ireland.  The  people  I  liked  in  my  his- 
tory lessons  were  the  Catholics;  and  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  and  "Pope  Hildebrand" 
(St.  Gregory  VII.)  were  my  great  heroes. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  my  great 
heroine;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
father,  my  pecuHar  abomination.  All 
the  Catholic  Stuarts  I  adored;  and  the 
first  three  Georges  were  only  Electors 
of  Hanover  in  my  eyes. 


Whenever  there  was  talk  of  a  quarrel 
between  a  Pope  and  a  king,  it  was  always 
the  Pope's  side  I  took,  as  it  was  always 
the  other  side  that  my  history  books 
taught  me  to  take.  I  hated  the  Reformers 
and  the  Reformation,  and  bitterly 
regretted  that  England  had  split  with 
the  Pope.  All  this  you  could  hardly  help 
seeing;  though  you  could  not  see  me 
building  altars  in  the  garden  for  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady,  and  covering  it  with 
flowers  in  her  honor;  and  you  did  not 
know  that  on  wet  days  I  would  shut 
myself  up  to  hold  private  services,  and 
chant  hymns  of  my  own  invention,  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  vSt.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  my  other  favorite  saints. 
If  we  were  shown  an  old  abbey  ruin,  it 
was  not  the  beauty  of  the  broken  arches 
that  fascinated  me  so  much  as  the  thought 
of  the  monks  who  had  once  prayed  and 
sung  there.  I  thought  people  wonderfully 
privileged  who  could  say  they  had  known 
nuns  or  friars,  and  I  always  had  an 
immovable  *  conviction  that  the  things 
said  against  them  in  my  Protestant  books 
were  lies  and  slander.  Those  books  made 
Henry  VIII.  a  fine  fellow  —  Bluff  King 
Hal,  —  but  I  looked  upon  him  as  a 
villainous  thief,  bloody  and  brutal,  much 
worse  than  poor  Bluebeard,  who  was  not 
a  hypocrite,  and  whom  no  one  set  up 
as  a  model. 

As  ,1  grew  bigger,  you  must  have  seen 
that  I  grew  more  and  more  unlike  the 
ordinary  Protestant  boy;  and,  though  you 
never  asked  me  why  I  wore  a  medal  with 
the  Pope's  portrait  on  it,  you  may  have 
guessed  that  it  proved  I  thought  much 
and  often  of  him.  I  always  did.  I  had 
never  heard  from  you  one  word  of  dis- 
respect either  about  him  or  about  the 
special  doctrines  of  his  Church;  but  I 
had  continually  heard  both  scoffed  at,  or 
decried  as  shocking  and  monstrous,  by 
other  people;  and  I  knew  not  one  single 
Catholic  to  teach  me  other  ways  of  think- 
ing of  him;  yet  I  revered  him,  from 
very  far  off,  and  yearned  after  him  as  a 
fatherless  child  may  yearn  after  the  father 
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that  he  sees  other  children  have  and  love. 
To  me  he  always  seemed  the  most  inter- 
esting person  on  earth.  I  have  always 
been  a  Royalist,  and  had  a  great,  loyal 
veneration  for  kings;  but  I  never  thought 
of  any  king  with  the  extraordinary  passion 
of  veneration  I  had,  as  a  young  Protestant 
boy,  for  the  Pope. 

I  must  say  I  think  that  the  Royalist 
idea  seems  to  me  likely  to  help  the 
Papal  idea.  The  more  a  child,  or  a  man 
either,  is  inclined  to  regard  even  earthly 
sovereignty  as  something  inexplicably 
sacred,  the  more,  I  should  imagine,  must 
he  be  impressed  with  the  incomparable 
sacredness  of  one  who  is  viceroy  on  earth 
of  the  King  of  kings.  Anyway,  /  was. 
Any  fairly  intelligent  child  who  reads 
history,  even  such  histories  as  children 
commonly  use,  may  very  easily  come  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
Church  claims  for  her  Head  upon  earth. 
I  am  sure  I  did,  though  the  claim  was 
always  alluded  to  as  absurd,  even 
wicked,  in  the  books  out  of  which  I 
gathered  the  fact  of  its  existence.  I  never 
for  a  moment  believed  it  was  wicked,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  magnificent  could 
never  appear  absurd.  I  envied  the  Cath- 
olics many  things,  but  I  envied  them  tlie 
Pope  most  of  all.  Later  on  I  came  to 
appropriate  some  of  the  Catholic  things, — 
that  was  when  I  had  eagerly  learned  the 
Anglo- Catholic  theory.  But,  alas!  the 
Pope  could  not  be  appropriated.  I  might 
wear  his  medal,  and  think  of  him  as  of  a 
wistfully  desired  father;  but  I  could  not 
help  feeling  I  was  a  disinherited  son, — not 
by  his'  fault  or  mine.  It  made  me  all  the 
more  angry  with  the  abhorred  "  Reformers  " 
who  had  made  England  an  island  indeed, 
lonely  in  the  bitter  sea  of  separation. 

So  you  see  that  the  Pope,  the  last 
link  that  many  converts  have  to  knit  up 
before  they  can  say  Credo,  was  not  with 
me  an  obstacle,  but  a  lure;  that  the 
yearning  to  belong  to  him  was  my  first 
link  in  the  chain  that  was  to  bind  me 
tight  to  the  Church  at  last.     And  if  you 

(To  be 


ask  me  how  it  came  about,  I  can  not 
tell  you;  I  should  only  be  trying  to 
refashion  as  memories  what  has  long  been 
forgotten.  I  can  only  say  that  I  can 
remember  no  time  when  I  thought  of  the 
Pope  as  anything  but  the  Head  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  His  representative 
here  on  earth,  where  all  the  world  is  in 
a  conspiracy  to  make  us  forget  Him. 

Do  you  remember  old  Jemmy  Kelly, 
the  rag-and-bone  man?  I  don't  think 
you  were  ever  in  his  cottage?  I  was  in  it 
only  once  during  all  the  years  we  lived 
at  Gracechurch.  But  I  remember  it  very 
well.  It  was  not  a  very  nice  cottage.  Mr. 
Kelly  kept  a  tramps'  lodging-house,  and 
it  was  untidy  and  had  a  stuffy  smell. 
But  there  was  a  picture  of  the  Pope, 
Pius  IX.  (what  queer  company  he  had 
to  look  down  on,  of  an  evening,  when  the 
tramps  who  came  for  a  night's  lodging 
were  smoking  round  the  fire!);  and  that 
portrait  made  the  place  more  interesting 
to  me  than  any  of  the  neat  and  pretty 
cottages  I  was  used  to.  None  of  our 
people  looked  up  to  any  spiritual  father, 
or  had  any  spiritual  veneration  for  any 
one  in  particular.  Even  the  clergyman 
they  thought  of  only  as  a  sort  of  officially 
pious  squire  with  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  nearly  so  well  off  as  a  real  squire. 
There  wasn't  much  to  envy  about  Jemmy 
Kelly  and  his  fat  wife,  but  I  did  envy 
their  belonging  to  the  Pope. 

All  this  is  meant  only  to  show  you  that 
what  I  have  done  now  was  always  coming. 
There  has  been  no  sudden  turning  away 
from  something,  —  only  an  inevitable 
arrival  at  a  point  to  which  the  whole 
desire  of  childhood  and  boyhood  was 
steadily  moving  me. 

I  have  lots  more  to  say,  but  this  is 
enough  for  to-day.  I  can  only  thank  you 
again,  and  again  and  again,  for  being  so 
good  and  sweet  about  it.  If  you  can  be 
so,  it  hardly  matters  what  other  people 
write  or  say. 

Ever  your  loving  son,  Austin. 

Nov.  6,  1878. 

continued  ) 
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The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICH    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

VIII. 
t^ERHAPS  if  Mary  had  analysed 
1^-^  her  thoughts  she  would  have  real- 
^  ized  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
vSociaHst  meeting,  not  so  much  that  she 
thought  the  churches  had  failed  her  as 
that  George  Trevanion  might  be  among 
the  Socialists.  She  had  forbidden  him  to 
call  except  at  infrequent  intervals.  It  was 
understood,  too,  that  now  his  calls  were 
to  be  made  on  her  mother.  Angry  as  she 
was  with  the  circumstances  of  life,  she 
would  not  have  dared  to  enter  the  "lair" 
(she  had  heard  it  called  a  "lair"  by  her 
father)  if  George  Trevanion  had  not  pro- 
posed to  go  there.  She  knew  that  she 
must  give  him  up.  She  knew  that  they 
could  not  spend  their  time  together  as 
friends.  She  knew^  that  if  she  saw  him 
often,  he  would  assume  that  their  engage- 
ment had  been  revived.  She  could  not 
permit  tha.t.  If  her  father  had  not  died, 
and  the  great  problem  of  caring  for  four 
persons  at  home  had  not  been  thrust  upon 
her,  her  interior  life  would  not  have  been 
so  terribly  disturbed  by  the  failure  of 
the  foundations  of  her  religious  beliefs. 
In  fact,  had  she  not  been  so  utterly  deso- 
late, so  apparently  without  support  in  a 
lonely  world,  she  would  not  have  rushed 
for  consolation  to  Dr.  Wortley's  church 
on  that  fatal  day. 

Tw^o  things  had  happened  of  late  that 
had  made  the  dread  spectre  poverty  very 
evident  to  her  and  her  mother.  The 
great  Dane,  beloved  by  her  father  as  a 
prince  of  dogs,  lent  to  a  distant  friend 
during  his  illness,  had  to  be  sent  away, — ■ 
sold,  in  fact.  They  could  not  afford  to 
feed  him;  and,  then,  too,  the  telephone 
bill  was  paid  for  the  last  time.  The  great 
Dane,  carefully  and  aristocratically 
brought  up  since  his  puppyhood,  had 
given  the  Coynes  a  certain  distinction 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  possession 
of  a  telephone  marked  their  (Equality  with 


their  neighbors.  Even  the  boys  felt  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened  as  a 
result  of  their  father's  death,  when  Holger 
had  to  go. 

"We  can't  feed  you  all!"  Mrs.  Coyne 
had  said  petulantly,  in  answer  to  their 
complaints.  The  boys  were  so  shocked 
that  she  burst  into  tears  of  remorse  the 
moment  she  had  uttered  the  words. 

Mary  thought  of  these  events,  so  small 
to  others,  but  meaning  so  much  to  her, 
as  she  went  home.  She  loved  her  mother, 
but  at  that  moment  she  would  have 
willingly  gone  anywhere  else  than  home. 
She  knew  that  she  would  hear  a,  series  of 
useless  suggestions,  mingled  with  tears. 
It  was  hopeless  to  ask  her  mother  to  go 
with  her  to  a  Socialists'  club,  she  new. 
She  would  take  Amy.  It  could  do  Amy 
no  harm,  surely.  The  club  must  be 
a  very  respectable  place  if  George 
Trevanion  went  there.  It  was  held  in 
the  Turner's  Hall,  where  gymnastics  and 
private  theatricals,  in  German,  formed  a 
programme  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
winter.  She  must  take  Amy;  for  she  felt 
almost  sure  that  Amy  would  go  out 
herself  if  she  left  her  in  the  house. 

Past  the  fence,  on  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  street,  Mary  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Amy.  Her  white  frock  and  straw  hat 
were  plainly  outlined  against  the  glowing 
crimson  of  the  Virginia  creeper.  It  was 
Amy,  and  Amy  not  alone.  Mary  recog- 
nized her  companion  as  the  long  and  lank 
Morton  boy,  returned  from  college.  He 
wore  a  tall  hat  and  a  morning  coat,  and 
carried  a  silver-tipped  cane.  Amy  was 
looking  up  into  his  face  and  giggling,  with 
a  grown-up  air,  that  made  the  elder 
sister's  heart  stand  gtill.  Was  this  her 
baby  girl,  her  charming  and  simple, 
dimple-cheeked  little  sister?  There  was 
no  harm  in  it  at  all,  Mary  reflected. 
Why  should  Amy  not  be  permitted  to 
go  about  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  a 
young  companion  or  tw^o?  There  could  be 
no  harm  in  it.  "Oh,  I  w4sh,"  she  thought, 
"father  were  alive!    He  would  know!" 

Young   Morton's   looks   did   not   please 
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her.  If  he  had  been  a  neighbor's  son, 
in  and  out  of  the  garden,  Hke  Arthur 
March,  it  would  have  been  different; 
and  she  began  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  whistle  that  made  Amy  so  desirous 
of  going  into  the  street  came  from 
the  son  of  the  man  on  The  Hills.  She 
knew  that  there  would  be  little  use  of 
drawing  her  mother's  attention  to  her 
vague  alarms.  Her  mother  was  curiously 
optimistic;  her  sheltered  life  had  made 
her  so.  Mary  imagined  her  saying,  "Amy 
can't  help  the  boy's  liking  her.  When  I 
was  sixteen  I  almost  had  a  proposal." 
When  she  reached  home,  however,  she 
did  mention  what  she  had  seen.  Mrs. 
Coyne  raised  her  head  from  her  hymn- 
book  only  long  enough  to  say: 

"I  am  glad  Amy  is  good  friends  with 
the  son  of  such  a  superior  family.  She's 
like  me:    she  prefers  nice  people." 

"vSuperior  family"!  Mary  bit  her  lip. 
Well,  she  would  hear  what  the  Socialists 
thought  of  that  "superior"  family. 

"I've  always  been  that  way,  Mary. 
Some  of  the  members  of  your  father's 
family  were  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
me  for  being  rather  more  interested  in 
cultured  people.  It  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  know  people  who  had 
asthetic  tastes  than  to  associate  with 
people  that  didn't  know  a  portiere  from 
a  lambrequin,  and  who  put  chromos  of 
the  Infant  Samuel  Slept  everywhere.  And 
if  I  leaned  to  people  with  money,  it's 
because  you  can't  have  culture  without 
money.  You  may  have  taste,  but  you 
can't  have  culture.  I  remember  how 
much  I  wanted  two  tambourines  for 
each  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  when  we 
lived  in  Asbury, — it  was  the  time  when 
old  spinning-wheels  were  going  out,  and 
tambourines,  painted  with  Morris  roses 
(William  Morris  was  the  man  that 
invented  the  Morris  chair),  were  just 
coming  in.  But  I  couldn't  afford  it. 
And  then  I  had  almost  an  offer  to  join 
the  Colonial  Dames,  because  an  ancestor 
of  mine  was  a  witch — " 

"0  mother!"  exclaimed  Mary. 


"Yes"  (Mrs.  Coyne  closed  her  hymn- 
book),  "and  she  wasn't  a  collateral  either: 
it  was  a  direct  descent.  She  was  burned 
or  hanged  at  Salem  —  I  forget  which. 
And  I'd  have  been  a  Colonial,  or  maybe 
it  ^was  pre-Colonial,  if  I  could  have 
afforded  it.  It  would  have  immensely 
improved  our  social  condition  with  the 
congregations,  but  I  couldn't  think  of 
it, — I  believe  we  needed  new  sheets  or 
something  just  then.  It  was  always  hap- 
pening like  that.  Just  as  I  got  a  grip  on 
culture  or  social  position,  shoes  or  measles 
or  something  came  up  like  a  deluge,  and 
stopped  the  way."  (Mrs.  Coyne  sighed.) 
"Not  but  what  we  were  happy." 

"Where's  Amy  gone,  mother?" 

"Oh,  somewhere!  —  and  your  father 
suggested  that  I  ought  to  found  a  society 
of  descendants  of  Salem  Witches,  and 
make  it  very  exclusive.  I  was  not  sure 
whether  he  was  in  fun  or  in  earnest. 
One  thing  is  certain:  you  can't  have 
culture  or  social  position  in  this  country 
without  money;  and  if  Amy  likes  to  go 
with  nice  people,  I  shall  not  prevent  her." 

Mary  sighed.  She  saw  now  how  well 
her  father  had  managed  his  family, — 
silently,  with  an  affectionate  tolerance  of 
his  wife's  foibles,  and  with  the  great 
power  of  turning  them  to  advantage. 

"  I  am  taking  Amy  to  a  lecture  to-night." 
Mary  had  smoothed  her  hair  before  the 
mirror  between  the  two  windows,  noticing 
as  she  did  so  that  two  perpendicular  lines 
had  appeared  for  a  moment  on  her  fore- 
head. She  smoothed  them  out  at  once. 
"I  will  not  grow  old  just  because  I  am 
worried." 

"A  lecture?  Oh,  I  suppose  George 
Trevanion  gave  you  the  tickets,-  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  quite  right  for  Amy  to 
hear!  These  lecturers  say  such  queer 
things  nowadays," 

"George  Trevanion  will  be  there." 

Mrs.  Coyne  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
a  contented  smile  came  to  her  lips.  All 
might  come  right  now. 

"Oh,  I  forgot!  Amy  said  she  was 
going  to  church  with  a  friend," 
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"Amy  will  go  with  me,"  said  Mary, 
firmly.  "Mother,"  she  began — but,  look- 
ing at  her  mother's  face,  she  recognized 
how  useless  talk  would  be.  She  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  Amy  alone. 

"I  can't  lock  her  up,"  she  thought 
bitterly;  "and  if  I  try  to  reason  with 
her,  mother  will  be  against  me.  I'm  so 
horribly  alone!" 

She  stood  looking  out  into  the  front 
garden.  In  the  coming  shadows  she  could 
see  the  tea  roses  waiting  for  the  frost, 
and  the  gorgeous  dahlias  defying  it.  Their 
splendid  flames  seemed  warm  enough  to 
melt  the  winter  snow.  And  behind  them, 
against  the  fence,  the  Virginia  clematis 
showed  some  sprays.  Arthur  March 
crossed  the  little  lawn  in  the  next  garden. 
Arthur  was  carrying  a  pail  of  fresh  water. 
,Mrs.  March  was  an  Englishwoman,  and 
she  would  have  no  tea  that  was  not  made 
from  perfectly  fresh  water.  Arthur  had 
taken  her  father's  place  in  the  bookstore, 
.though  he  did  not  speak  of  it.  Mary 
smiled  and  moved  her  head.  Her  father 
had  always  liked  Arthur.  If  Amy  had 
only  gone  walking  with  Arthur  instead 
of  that  dreadful  Morton  boy!  Arthur  was 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  blonde 
like  his  mother,  with  a  fresh  color,  very 
blue  eyes,  a  long  body  and  rather  short 
legs;  for  this  reason  he  affected,  on 
Sunday,  a  frockcoat  and  a  tall  hat.  But, 
thus  attired,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  cross 
the  front  garden  carrying  his  mother's 
glittering  tin  pail. 

"Them  Marches,  though  they  are  good 
folks,  never  draw  the  line,"  said  Mrs. 
Coyne's  voice,  at  Mary's  elbow.  "Look 
at  Arthur  March!  He  has  no  idea  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  A  high  hat  and  a  tin 
pail!"  Mrs.  Coyne  added,  with  great 
contempt:  "Think  of  a  crude  creature 
like  that  taking  your  father's  place  in  the 
store!  Blood  will  tell!"  (Alary  knew  that 
her  mother  was  thinking  of  her  descent 
from  the  Salem  Witches.)  "It  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  if  he  had  stuck 
to  his  father's  blacksmith  shop." 

"I  think  so,  too,  mother,"  Mary  replied 


quietly.  "Horses  must  be  shod,  but 
people  can  do  without  books." 

"But  what  if  automobiles  drive  out 
the  horses?"  Mrs.  Coyne  laughed,  but 
checked  herself.  It  was  the  Sabbath; 
besides,  if  the  neighbors  should  hear  her 
so  soon  after — nevertheless,  she  knew 
she  had  made  a  "hit." 

"People  like  us— and  the  Marches  can 
get  on  only  by  selling  the  necessities  of 
life — bread  or  cofims." 

"How  you  talk,  Mary!  Madeline  La 
Clare  came  in  just  after  you  went  out. 
I  must  say  she  cheered  me  up.  The 
Irish  always  cheer  you  up.  Their  faith 
sustains  them." 

"Supper,  my  dear  mother!  Here  comes 
Amy!  You  talk  to  her  or  get  her  to  play 
a  tune  while  I  act  as  cook  to-night.  I 
hear  the  boys  yelling  in  the  back  yard; 
they  expect  pork  and  beans!"  Mary's 
spirits  had  risen;  Amy  was  at  home. 
"I  am  sure  they  are  as  hungry  as  young 
wolves  in  winter  time." 

Amy  had  come  in,  flushed  and  radiant, 
her  big  white  hat,  with  its  black  bows, 
shading  her  dancing  eyes.  A  bunch  of 
red  roses  was  fastened  in  her  belt.  Mrs. 
Coyne  burst  into  tears  at  once. 

"Roses!"  she  exclaimed,  —  "roses, — 
colored  roses!" 

"What's  the  matter,  mother?"  de- 
manded Amy,  abashed.  "I'm  sure  they're 
very  pretty.    A  friend  gave  them  to  me." 

"O  you  heartless  girl!  To  wear  colored 
flowers,  and  your  father  scarcely  cold  in 
the  grave!" 

Mary  appeared  from  the  kitchen,  her 
attitude  one  of  alarm. 

"Oh,  it's  only  mother  objecting  to 
the  color  of  my  roses!  It's  terrible, 
mother,  the  way  you  go  on.  I  never  see 
you  without  3^our  finding  fault  with  some- 
thing. I'm  sure  I  think  of  dad  all  the 
time,  but  I  can't  always  be  talking  of 
him.  He  wouldn't  mind  my  wearing 
flowers,  I  know." 

"But  the  neighbors,— the  whole  place!" 
wailed  Mrs.  Coyne. 

"I'll  put  them  in  water.  Amy." 
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Mary  took  the  rich  blooms  in  her 
hand.  Her  depression  returned  as  she 
saw  that  they  were  hothouse  flowers,  and 
no  florist  in  Orvisville  opened  ,  his  shop 
on  Sunday.  They  must  have  come  from 
one  of  the  conservatories  on  The  Hills. 

"Mother  just  makes  life  wretched  for 
me,"  said  Amy.  "I  hate  to  stay  in  the 
house." 

"We're  going  to  a  lecture  to-night," 
Mary  answered,— -"  or  rather  a  debate. 
As  you  study  civics  at  the  High  School, 
I  think  you  might  find  it  interesting." 

A  shade  crossed  Amy's  face. 

"A  debate!"  interposed  Mrs.  Coyne. 
"I  thought  you  said  a  lecture.  A  serious 
lecture,  with  sacred  music,  is  suitable  for 
the  Sabbath;  but  a  debate?  I  never 
heard  of  a  debate  being  held  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  If  dear  Amy  does  find  it 
dull  in  the  house,  with  her  poor  old 
mother,  it  would  be  more  proper  for  her' 
to  take  a  walk  with  her  young  com- 
panions.   When  I  was  her  age — " 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Amy,  brightening, 
"I  promised  to  go  with  some  friends  to 
church,  and  then  for  a  little  stroll." 

"That's  much  better.  You'd  better  go 
too,  Mary,  to  church  and  for  a  walk." 

"Oh,  Mary  wasn't  invited!"  said  Amy, 
quickly.  "It's  just  our  crowd, — young 
people." 

"You  can  give  up  your  crowd  for  once, 
Amy,"  observed  Mary,  as  she  was  closing 
the  kitchen  door.  "You  are  going  with 
me  to  hear  Mr.  Trevanion  speak!" 

"You'll  have  to  go,"  Mrs.  Coyne  said. 
"When  Mary  makes  up  her  mind,  there 
can  be  no  argument.  The  only  thing  is 
to  prevent  her  from  making  it  up  too 
often.  Poor  George!  I  don't  believe  he 
has  gumption  enough  to  open  his  mouth 
in  public.  He  has  presence,  of  course. 
Now,  although  your  poor  father  had  a 
great  gift  for  preaching,  he  never  had 
any  presence  until  he  measured  forty- 
nine  around  the  waist.  That  made  him 
look  more  weighty,  more  dependable. 
George  is  a  little  too  thin,  but  there  is 
something  about  him  that  I  call  'presence.' 


Still   he'll   never    make   a    good   speech." 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go  with  Mary, 
then?" 

"Yes.  Besides,  you  must  tell  me  just 
how  he  speaks.  Mary's  so  close-mouthed 
about  some  things;  and  I  believe  if 
George  were  a  failure  as  a  speaker,  she'd 
just  keep  it  to  herself." 

Amy  pouted  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
somewhat  consoled  by  the  prospect  of 
hearing  George  Trevanion  as  an  orator. 

"If  any  of  the  girls  come  for  me," 
she  said  to  her  mother,  with  em^phasis, 
at  supper,  "just  say  that  I  had  to  break 
my  engagement." 

"Exactly,"  corroborated  Mary,  show- 
ing no  compimction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lastingham. 

BY*  LOUISe    IMOGEN    GUINEY. 
I. 

FIVE  miles  from  the  nearest  station, 
on  a  branch  line,  up  against  the 
great  moors,  high  and  flat,  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  banks  of  a 
•tiny  stream  which  rushes  to  join  the 
lonely  and  lovely  little  River  Seven, 
nestles  Lastingham,  a  dreaming  village 
with  a  known  history  of  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  years.  Within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles,  there  is  but  one  town  of  any  size, 
vScarborough,  which  has  the  fluctuating 
population  of  a  watering-place;  and  there 
is  no  city  nearer  than  York. 

Very  recluse,  very  quiet,  Lastingham 
pastures  her  sheep  and  grows  her  crops 
and  bends  over  the  churn  or  the  scythe, 
brooding  on  her  past.  It  is  a  hill-village, 
with  the  joyous  Hole  Beck  winding  along 
the  toy  ravine  and  under  the  bridges. 
Southwest  runs  an  abrupt  slope,  thickly 
clothed  with  larch,  ash,  beech,  and  fir; 
on  the  other  side  spread  the  bare,  purple- 
heathered  moors;  and  in  every  direction 
are  green  footpaths  and  green  hedges, 
bastioned  by  a  rosebush  or  an  apple  tree, 
The  plain,   massive,  comfortable  cottages 
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are  of  grey  ston6,  and  climb  to  any  angle 
where  they  can  get  a  footing ;  their  bright, 
old,  red-tiled  roofs  and  little,  fenced 
flower-plots  making  a  perennial  subject 
for  the  brush.  Over  the  doorway  of  the 
house  which  accommodates  the  local  post 
office  is  a-  seventeenth-century  tablet, 
brought,  no  one  remembers  when,  from 
some  ruined   manor.    It  reads: 

THE:  hap:  OF:  a:  life 
GOOD  OR  ill: 

THE:  CHOYCE:  oF:  a:  wife 
The     young     men     have     a     copy-book 
morality    always    before    them,— perhaps 
not  in  vain! 

Lastingham,  being  given  to  memorials 
and  reminiscences,  shows  you  inscriptions 
other  than  this.  On  a  roadside,  beauti- 
fully overhung  by  the  verdure  of  the  wall, 
is  a  stone-covered  well,  marked  as  sacred 
to  St.  Chad,  Ceadda,  the  great  Saxon 
missionary  Bishop,  first  of  York,  then  of 
Ivichfield,  patron  of  the  modern  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Birmingham.  Beside  the 
upper  bridge,  as  you  go  down  hill,  in  a 
recess,  stands  on  its  own  little  predella  a 
still  more  interesting  well.  It  has  an 
architectural  covering  picturesque  in  every 
particular,  and  in  the  lower  stages  very 
ancient.  Beneath  a  nearly  pyramidal  top, 
laid  in  layers  and  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
are  a  cusped  arch;  two  strong  miniature 
piers,  circular,  with  carved  capitals;  a 
half-moon-shaped  footstone;  and  a  gro- 
tesque little  beast's  head,  through  the 
mouth  of  which  the  clear  waters  gush 
out  when  the  tap  is  pressed.  On  the 
south  side,  in  large,  fairly  modern  letter- 
ing, this  is  cut  in: 

COEDD 
ABBIE    LESTlNGiE    FVNDATOR.  .  .  . 
OBIIT   A.  D.  664    ET    SEPVLTVS   EST 
IN    ECCLESI^    A    DEXTRA    ALTARIS 

By  which  final  token  you  are  convinced 
you  are  in  no  common  village.  If  you 
have  been  reading  St.  Bede  the  Vener- 
able's  charming  account  of  the  beginrrtngs 
of  the  church  and  monastery,  you  stand 
in  a  hushed  and  receptive  mood  in  the 
"home  of  the  sons  of  I^aest."    The  very 


simplicity  of  the  scene  is  awe-inspiring. 
People  in  motor  cars,  come  hither  merely 
for  love  of  the  keen  moorland  air,  lose  all 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  place. 
Even  to  those  who  ask  for  historical 
association  to  flavor  a  noble  landscape, 
Lastingham 'offers  practically  nothing  but 
the  memories  of  the  saints  of  God. 

Four  brothers — Cedd,  Chad,  Celin,  and 
Cynebil, — natives  of  Northumbria,  were 
educated  as  boys  and  professed  as  monks 
in  the  holy  and  populous  Benedictine 
household  of  Lindisfarne,  dear  to  Aidan, 
dear  to  Cuthbert.  Cedd,  the  eldest,  being 
full  of  wisdom,  had  government  put  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  in  his  young  manhood 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  Now,  St.  Oswald,  the  King,  in 
his  day  the  strong  protector  and  patient 
interpreter  of  Christian  priests,  was  dead 
by  a  soldier's  death;  and  his  son  Ethel- 
wald,  following  in  his  footsteps,  reigned 
over  a  large  part  of  Deira.  He  was 
looking  about  for  some  holy  man  who 
should  build  and  dedicate  a  new  church, 
where  he,  the  King,  might  "offer  his 
prayers  and  hear  the  Word,  and  lie  buried 
when  he  should  die."  He  chose  Cedd, 
and  gave  him   "Lastingaeu." 

The  place  is  rather  fearsomely  described 
in  the  old  record  as  among  "lofty  and 
remote  mountains."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level; 
the  moors  a  few  miles  north  attain,  how- 
ever, twice  that  height.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  suggestive  of  robbers  and  wild 
beasts;  Bede  explicitly  says  so,  though 
not  that  it  actually  produced  these  phe- 
nomena at  that  time.  But,  as  robbers 
afflicted  Abbot  Stephen  there,  four  hun- 
dred years  later,  so  much  so  as  to  drive 
him  away,  and  as  the  famous  cave  at 
Kirkdale,  two  leagues  distant,-  shows  that 
there  was  in  more  ancient  days  an  enor- 
mous colony  of  hyenas  in  the  vicinity,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  site  had  its  pro- 
nounced discomforts  and  dangers.  Some 
folk  of  the  Deiri  were,  of  course,  already 
dwelling  near  the  banks  of  the  Hole  Beck 
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when  Cedd  left  the  beloved  tasks  in  which 
he  had  been  busy  and  happy,  and  came 
in  bleak  winter  weather  to  I^astihgaeu. 
According  to  Bede,  this  must  have  been 
between  A.  D.  653  and  655,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  The  chronicler,  John  of 
Tynemouth,  another  very  good  authority, 
places  the  foundation  in  A.  D.  648. 

All  that  first  Lent,  except  on  Sundays, 
Cedd  kept  a  strict  fast,  on  one  scant  meal 
a  day;  this  to  sanctify  the  new  site,  and 
purge  it  from  divers  evil  associations. 
Cynebil,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  with 
Cedd  at  this  time;  Chad  may  have  been 
there  also.  After  Eastertide,  the  chapel 
or  oratory  was  started,  and  souls  were 
drawn  thither;  and  the  little  community 
began  its  ordered  round  of  prayer  and 
good  works,  and  was  taught  "all  the  cus- 
toms of  Lindisfarne."  Whether  its  friend 
and  patron  Hthelwald  ever  laid  his  bones 
under  the  altar  of  solitary  Lastingham 
is  not  known.  About  six  miles  southwest 
as  the  crow  flies  is  another  ancient  and 
secluded  Saxon  foundation,  cherished  by 
archaeologists  as  possessing  the  glorious 
dial  of  its  restorer  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  —  Orm,  son  of  Gamel. 
Among  the  numerous  carven  fragments  of 
that  strange  little  minster,  some  scholars 
have  found,  or  believed  that  they  found, 
a  dim  rune,  denoting  the  burial-stone  of 
"Cyning  hthelwald." 

By  the  year  660  St.  Cedd  was  abbot 
of  a  flourishing  religious  family.  They 
must  have  had  a  temporary  timber  or 
wattled  church,  some  habitable  cells  sur- 
rounding it,  and  a  patch  of  cultivated 
ground  among  the  wild  wastes  and  rocky 
dales.  In  664  Cedd  made  a  rough  over- 
land journey  —  short,  but  taxing  to  his 
strength — to  sit  in  the  famous  synod  held 
at  Whitby,  then  called  Streanaeshalch : 
that  synod  in  which  King  Gswy  so 
dramatically  declared  for  Wilfrid  and 
St.  Peter's  See  against  Colman  and  the 
disciplinary  traditions  of  lona.  He  came 
back  to  Lastingham  only  to  die.  A 
pestilence,  says  Bede,  was  raging,  and 
St.  Cedd  caught  the  contagion.    St.  Chad, 


who  was  now  abbot,  buried  his  venerated 
elder  brother  in  the  open  air.  Afterward 
(how  long  afterward  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  must  have  been  soon)  his  body  was 
moved  into  a  new-built  church  of  stone, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  God;  and  at  the  Gospel  side  of  its 
high  altar,  in  the  place  of  honor,  they 
laid  their  father  St.  Cedd, 

With    weeping    and    with     singing    and    with 
praying. 

We  know  that,  five  years  afterward,  St. 
Chad  was  taken  away  from  Lastingham 
to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
and  to  begin  a  great  missionary  career. 
In  the  community  that  mourned  his 
departure  was  one  remarkable  man,  whose 
n^me  was  Ovin,  or  Owini.  He  was  a 
noble,  probably  not  young,  who  had  been 
governor  of  the  household  of  the  Princess 
^theldrythe  of  Ely,  better  known  to  us 
as  St.  Etheldreda.  He  followed  his  lady 
to  the  North  country,  when  she  came  to 
be  married  to  King  Oswy's  son;  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  taken  the  veil  at 
Coldingham,  Ovin  turned  his  own  steps 
to  the  house  of  God  on  the  moorlands  of 
Deira.  He  arrived,  we  are  told,  clad  in 
rough  working  garb,'  with  an  axe  over  his 
shoulder;  thus  symbolizing  how  he,  a 
courtier,  but  neither  soldier  nor  scholar, 
would  wish  to  be  employed  as  a  humblest 
son  of  St.  Benedict.  And  thus,  as  Bede 
so  sweetly  says  of  another,  he  began  "to 
lead  a  pilgrim's  life,  for  love  of  the  eternal 
country."  One  hopes  that  to  so  sturdy 
a  Christian  it  was  given  to  live  and  die 
in  the  monastery  of  his  choice.  St.  Bede 
seems  to  imply  in  his  Prologue  that  he 
himself  had  visited  there,  but  it  would 
have  been  just  after  Ovin's  time.  Of 
Etheldreda's  faithful  thane  we  know  no 
more,  nor  of  the  first  little  monastic  house 
of  Lastingham  whose  history  is  so  fragrant. 

In  the  year  867,  the  dread  Danes  burst 
over  the  north  of  England,  carrying 
destruction  to  Saxon  civilization  and  to 
Saxon  religion.  Wherever  the  heathen 
victors  passed,  then  and  afterward,  a 
long    line    of    ecclesiastical    ruins    marked 
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their  track.  Whitby  and  Lastingham, 
and  all  the  existing  foundations  of  what 
is  now  Northern  Yorkshire,  were  wrecked 
within  the  three  years  ensuing,  and  lay 
in  their  wreckage  for  centuries.  In  1078, 
one  Stephen,  a  great  builder,  seems  to 
have  been  prior  of  the  new  community 
who  were  trying  to  resuscitate  the  glories 
of  Whitby.  He  wrote  out  a  minute 
account  of  the  miseries,  disappointments, 
enmities,  and  calamities  which  overtook 
him  there;  his  MS.  may  be  read  in  the 
Dodsworth  collection  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  result  of  Stephen's  hard 
experience  was  that  during  the  same  year 
he  appealed  to  King  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  got  from  him  the  "vacant 
place"  of  Lastingham.  Reinfrid  took  it 
upon  him  to  become  the  rebuilder  of 
Hilda's  devastated  convent  at  Whitby; 
and  Stephen  was  consecrated  Abbot  of 
Ivastingham  by  the  Norman  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  gave  his  heart  and  his  labor 
to  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the 
dedication  of  which  he  renewed. 

At  Whitby,  Stephen  and  his  Benedic- 
tine flock  had  suffered  grievously  from 
sea-pirates  and  land-robbers  acting  in 
conjunction;  and  at  Lastingham,  "I  can 
not  say  by  what  judgment  of  God,"  he 
adds  humbly  and  ruefully,  he  fell  daily 
among  thieves,  who  brought  upon  him 
dire  poverty,  and  what  he  calls  an 
"incurable  sorrow."  So,  after  a  little 
over  ten  years'  endurance  of  the  unavail- 
ing struggle,  he  wandered  away  to  York, 
to  become  the  architect  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  there,  now  a  poor,  scrappy  ground- 
plan,  marking  out  in  the  grass  the  spot 
where  once  stood  almost  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  in  England.  And  Lastingham, 
as  a  monastic  house,  though  not  as  a 
parish  nor  as  sanctuary  ground,  ceased 
forever.  But  during  those  ten  troubled 
years,  nobly  had  the  poor  Abbot  done 
his  work. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Two  Dramas  on  the  Same  Theme. 


A  Comparison  and  a  Criticism. 


BY    N.  F.  DEGIDON. 


The  first  duty  of  every  human   being 
is  self-perfection. — W.  R.  Alger. 


THE  Nineteenth  Century  said  and 
thought  and  wrote  things  about  the 
Middle  and  so-called  Dark  Ages  which 
were  not  only  very  unkind  and  uncharit- 
able, but  gave  evidence  of  a  great  lack 
of  understanding  or,  worse,  of  the  desire 
to  understand.  The  Twentieth  Century  is 
trying  to  atone  for  all  this.  But',  instead 
of  admitting  that  it  finds  it  can  not  do 
without  religion,  that  the  deep,  ascetic 
religion  of  those  far-off  ages  casts  a  spell 
over  it  which  it  can  not  resist,  it  talks 
feebly  about  revivals  of  religious  thought, 
religious  research,  religious  interest,  etc. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  men  begin 
to  think  seriously  and  honestly,  they  are 
forced  to  admit  that  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages  were  really  much  lighter  than  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  To-day,  a  Mont 
Saint  Michel  is  unthinkable,  and  an 
architect  who  planned  a  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  for  divine  worship  outside  the  Cath- 
olic Church  would  not  be  considered  a 
safe  person  to  leave  at  large.  As  in  art, 
so  in  literature:  treasure-trove  is  hidden 
away  in  the  libraries  of  secluded  or  dis- 
mantled convents  and  monasteries  which 
can  never  be  emulated  in  modern  times. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  play  written  one 
thousand  years  ago;  and  a  great  benefit 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  English-speaking 
world  by  Miss  Christopher  St.  John,  who 
recently  translated  it  from  the  original 
Latin  into  English. 

The  gifted  writer  of  the  play  in  ques- 
tion— "Paphnutius;  or.  The  Conversion 
of  Thais" — ^ was  a  young  nun  named 
Hroswitha,  or  Roswitha.  She  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century 
and  died  in  the  thirties.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  birth,  but  tradition 
connects  her  with  the  royal  house  of 
Germany.      That    rumor,    however,     mav 
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have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Abbess 
Hathumoda  —  or,  as  some  name  her, 
Gerberga — who  ruled  over  the  convent 
where  Roswitha  made  her  vows  and  Hved 
her  cloistered  life,  was  a  niece  of  the 
enlightened  Otho  the  Great,  of  whom  the 
nun  wrote  a  panegyric  at  the  bidding  of 
his  son,  Otho  II.,  dedicating  it  to  her 
Abbess,  Hathumoda. 

At  an  early  age,  Roswitha  entered  the 
Benedictine  Convent  of  Gandersheim  in 
the  Harz  Mountains, — a  house  founded  in 
the  previous  century,  and  not  only  of 
miraculous  origin,  but  of  such  importance 
in  the  world  political  as  to  entitle  its 
abbess  to  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Whether  she  devoted  much  of  her  leisure 
time  to  literary  work  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  Certain  it  is  that  whatever 
she  did  write  was  composed  within  convent 
walls;  for  at  Gandersheim  a  most  strict 
rule  obtained,  and  a  nun,  her  vows  once 
made,  was  allowed  no  holidays  or  pleasant 
interludes.  Social  and  literary  influence 
was  not,  however,  without  the  ken  of 
abbesses  of  important  convents;  and 
Roswitha  seems  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  her  choice;  for  she  leaves  testimony  of 
the  kindliness  of  two  successive  abbesses 
for  suggestions,  information,  and  encour- 
agement in  her  literary  work, — especially 
of  Gerberga,  who,  being  of  royal  blood, 
was  able  to  give  the  young  nun  all 
the  necessary  information  concerning  the 
doings  of  royalty. 

Of  her  work,  only  the  aforementioned 
panegyric,  several  metrical  pieces  and 
legends,  and  six  dramas,  have  survived. 
These  manuscripts,  now  at  Munich,  were 
discovered  by  the  scholar  and  poet, 
Conrad  Celtes,  in  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  St.  Emmeran,  at 
Ratisbon,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  had  them  printed  in  1501, 
and  no  less  important  a  personage  than 
Albrecht  Diirer  received  a  commission  to 
prepare  woodcuts  for  the  title-page  and 
frontispiece  of  each  of  the  plays.  One  of 
these  represents  Hroswitha  presenting  her 
panegyric   of   Otho  the   Great  to  his   son 


Otho  II.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbes?; 
Gerberga. 

The  dramas  gave  the  young  nun  much 
distinction  in  the  world  of  letters  for  she 
took  the  stylist  Terence  for  her  model. 
Miss  St.  John,  in  her  note  on  Paphnutius, 
states  that  it  is  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  interpret  the  beauty  and  con- 
ciseness of  her  literary  expression  in  the 
more  diffuse  English  tongue.  But  Terence 
was  her  master  in  style  only,  not  in 
matter.  In  that  she  was  guided  by  her 
own  wisdom.  To  quote  her  very  words: 
"There  are  many  who,  beguiled  by  the 
elegant  diction  cf  the  classics,  prefer  them 
to  religion?^  writings;  whilst  there  are 
others  who,  though  generally  condemning 
heathen  works,  eagerly  peruse  the  poetic 
creations  of  Terence  because  of  the  special 
beauty  of  their  language."  As  she  does 
not  exonerate  herself  from  similar  lean- 
ings, she  explains  that  her  study  of 
Terence  was  prompted  by  the  hope  that, 
in  trying  to  imitate  his  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  dramatizing  legends  calcu- 
lated to  edify,  she  might  induce  readers 
to  turn  away  from  the  Godless  contents 
of  his  works  to  .the  contemplation  of 
virtuous  living. 

The  drama  "Paphnutius,"  as  trans- 
lated by  Miss  St.  John,  was  presented  to 
a  London  audience  for  the  first  time  last 
month;  and,  whether  it  is  a  work  of  art 
or  whether  it  has  ever  been  staged  before, 
it  is  certainly  an  intensely  interesting 
play,  the  mere  annoimcement  of  the 
performance  of  which  produced  such  a 
number  of  applicants  for  tickets  that  the 
hall  where  it  was  originally  arranged  to 
present  it  proved  much  too  small,  and  a 
theatre  had  to  be  hired  for  the  purpose. 
As  one  witnessed  the  perfection  of 
dramatic  detail  and  the  fitness  of  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  char- 
acter, one  could  not  but  marvel  at  the 
prescience  of  this  writer  of  ten  centuries 
ago.  A  cloistered  nun,  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, could  have  known  little  of  the 
world,  nothing  of  stage-craft;  yet  I  have 
never  witnessed  any  modern  play  to  equal 
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it  in  form  and  beauty,  except  "The  King's 
Threshold,"  by  WilHam  Butler  Yeats. 
When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act,  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  dragged  back  from 
a  beautiful  voyage  heavenward. 

Roswitha  is  said  to  have  followed 
closely  the  story  of  the  conversion  of 
Thais  of  Alexandria  by  Rufinus,  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Jerome,  who  travelled 
through  Egypt  to  visit  and  study  the 
hermits  of  the  desert,  and  whose  chronicle 
is,  therefore,  deserving  of  the  respect 
given  to  first-hand  knowledge.  She  wrote 
neither  for  money  nor  fame,  so  there  is 
no  striving  after  effect,  no  cheap  catch- 
cries,  —  nothing  but  the  originality  which 
comes  from  the  gift  of  delineating  the 
truth  with  artistic  perfection.  Her  chief 
aim  was  to  edify;  and  Paphnutius  edifies 
in  its  intense  yet  simple  faith,  the  absolute 
purity  of  its  ideal,  its  great  humility,  and 
its  greater  charity.  The  story  is  a  fas- 
cinating one,  and  even  in  these  decadent 
days  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
sceptic,  Anatole  France,  who  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  novel.  This,  in  turn, 
was  dramatized  in  verse  by  the  poet  Touis 
Gallet,  and,  with  Monsieur  Massenet's 
musical   setting,    forms   the   opera   Thais. 

Only  a  few^  weeks  ago  I  made  one  of 
the  audience  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Paris, 
to  hear  this  work,  so  am,  fortunately,  in 
a  position  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  dramatization 
of  the  same  subject.  To  my  thought, 
Roswitha's  prose  is  a  poem,  and  the 
modern  poem  prosy.  In  the  nun's  drama, 
the  monk-abbot  converts  the  courtesan 
truly  as  by  a  miracle.  At  his  bidding 
she  destroys  by  fire  all  her  expensive 
presents;  and,  although  revolted  as 
human  flesh  naturally  would  be  at  his 
penitential  sentence,  "A  narrow  cell, 
soHtude  and  silence,"  she  follows  him  at 
once,  never  doubting  the  issue.  The  only 
protest  made  against  the  harshness  of 
the  sentence  was  not  made  by  Thais: 
it  was  made  by  the  gentle  superioress  of 
the  convent,  in  which  the  sinner  is  to 
expiate  her  sins, 


To  state  that  the  monk  was  quite 
impervious  to  the  physical  attractions 
of  Thais  would  be  to  state  that  he  was 
not  human;  it  was,  however,  an  attrac- 
tion which  floated  around  him  like  the 
miasma  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  but 
which  abundance  of  divine  grace  rendered 
innocuous.  Yet  human  pity  for  her  lot 
was  not  absent  from  his  heart;  and  his 
joy  when  Brother  Paul's  vision  was  inter- 
preted for  him  by  the  ancient  father  of 
the  desert  as  the  warranty  of  the  pardon 
of  Thais  was  not  greater  than  his  sorrow 
while  he  remained  in  suspense  as  to  God's 
intentions  toward  her. 

Anatole  France  brings  the  monk,  filled 
with  the  same  zeal  and  fervor,  to  convert 
the  courtesan;  but  allows  the  tables  to 
be  turned  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time.  And  when  necessity  forces  him 
to  find  her  the  shelter  of  a  convent,  as, 
spent  and  weary,  they  end  their  pleasure 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  his  eagerness 
in  reclaiming  her  and  continuing  the 
baneful  connection  is  revolting.  Pier 
death  saves  the  situation,  but  not  the 
soul  she  has  ruined, — a  dismal  anticlimax, 
which  sent  me  home  through  the  hurrying 
crowd  in  the  Paris  night  with  the  feeling 
that  the  world  was  horribly  out  of  tune. 
Very  different  the  ending  in  the  nun's 
version, — -the  simple,  beautiful  death  and 
funeral  of  a  Thais  one  knows  to  be  already 
enjoying  the  heavenly  glories;  the  long 
file  of  monks  bearing  the  bier  to  the 
burial;  the  nuns  walking  solemnly  two 
by  two,  with  bowed  heads  and  clasped 
hands  ;  and  Paphnutius,  bareheaded, 
walking  a  little  behind  with  the  slow  tread 
of  one  who  stands  on  sacred  ground, — all 
chanting  appropriate  psalms. 

Roswitha's  presentation  of  the  world- 
renowned  story  is  a  strong,  moving  play, 
full  of  human  nature,  yet  full  also  of 
divine  pity,  —  a  vivid  demonstration  of 
the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness 
of  life.  That  of  Anatole  France  is  a  strong 
play,  too,  spoilt  by  the  by-play  to  the 
gallery  and  the  stalls,  —  the  underfed 
and  the  overfed.    His  picture  of  the  monk 
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and  the  woman  is  stale  to  wearisome- 
ness, —  a  picture  of  human  weakness.  He 
leaves  Almighty  God  out  altogether,  as 
if  His  grace  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
weakest  of  men, — as  if  miracles  ceased 
to  be  at  the  tragedy  of  Calvary, — as  if, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  God  were  not 
in  this  mundane  world. 

Anatole  France's  drama  is  not  yet  a 
hundred  years  old:  Roswitha's  is  a 
thousand.  But,  when  another  thousand 
years  have  come  and  gone,  the  French 
sceptic's  monk  and  woman  will  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  creation  of  the  simple, 
pious  nun,  who  asked  neither  the  reward 
of  money  nor  fame,  but  just  sought 
to  turn  men's  hearts  to  God,  will  still 
live  on. 

Roswitha  is  named  the  Christian 
Sappho,  the  brightest  glory  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  tenth  Muse;  and  histo- 
rians refer  to  her  work  as  the  isolated 
effort  which  kept  up  the  continuity  of  the 
dramatic  tradition  during  the  long  period 
between  the  decay  of  the  Latin  theatre 
and  the  rise  of  the  liturgical  drama  out 
of  which  the  popular  Miracle  Plays  were 
evolved.  If  there  were  other  dramatists 
during  her  time,  their  work  does  not 
seem  to  have  survived. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  gifted  translator 
of  Paphnutius  will  render  some  more  of 
Roswitha's  plays  into  English,  and  that 
other  Pioneer  Players  will  perform  them, 
not  in  London  only,  but  up  and  down 
the  world  for  the  edification  of  men. 


Little  Things. 

BY    LOUIS    GABRIEL    PARKE. 

^  HERE'S  never  a  drop  of  dew  that  falls 
But  cools  some  burning  flower; 

Each  star  that  shines  in  heaven  che  rs 
Some  lonely  hut  each  hour. 

There's  never  a  smile  but  wakes  a  joy 

In  some  heart  dull  and  drear; 
There's  never  a  kindly  word  but  serves 

To  check  the  rising  tear. 


The  Story  of  St.  Thais. 

AvS  it  deals  with  fundamentals,  and  for 
this  reason  is  more  appealing  than 
the  great  majority  of  plays  now  offered 
to  the  public,  it  is  not  unHkely  that 
"Paphnutius,"  of  which  a  notice  is  given 
in  our  present  number,  will  have  a  vogue 
like  that  of  "Everyman."  Let  us  hope 
so,  because  it  was  meant  to  edify  and  can 
hardly  fail  of  its  purpose.  It  has  been 
well  described  as  "a  drama  of  repent- 
ance— simple,  sincere,  and  moving."  The 
subject  of  it  has  been  so  much  trav- 
estied by  Anatole  France,  whose  novel 
will  be  the  chief  source  of  information 
about  Thais  for  non-Catholics  who  may 
witness  presentations  of  "Paphnutius," 
it  is  well  that  Catholics  should  know  the 
real  story  of  the  famous  penitent  of  Alex- 
andria as  related  by  the  historian  Rufinus, 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Jerome.  For  their 
benefit  we  quote  below  the  version  given 
in  Caxton's  "Legenda  Aurea." 
*** 

Thais  is  said  of  taphos,  —  that  is  to 
say  death;  for  she  was  cause  of  the 
death  of  many  that  died  for  her  in  sin. 
Or  she  is  said  of  thalos, — that  is  to  say 
delight;  for  she  was  delicious  to  men, 
and  accomplished  all  worldly  delights.  Or 
she  is  said  of  thalamo, — that  is  will  or 
affection  of  marriage;  for  at  the  last  she 
had  will  to  be  married  to  God  by  great 
penance. 

Thaisis,  as  it  is  read  in  Vitas  Patrum, 
was  a  common  woman,  and  of  so  great 
beauty  that  many  followed  her,  and  sold 
all  their  substance,  that  they  came  unto 
the  utterest  poverty.  And  they  that  were 
her  lovers  fought  for  her,  and  strove  for 
jealousy,  so  that  they  otherwhile  slew  each 
other,  and  thereof  her  house  was  oft  full 
of  blood  of  young  men  that  drew  to  her. 

Which  thing  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  holy  abbot  named  Pafnutius,  and  he 
took  on  him  secular  habit,  and  a  shilling 
in  his  purse,  and  went  to  her  in  a  city 
of  Egypt,  and  gave  to  her  a  shilling.  .  .  . 
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And  then  she  led  him  into  divers  secret 
places,  and  he  said  always  he  doubted  to 
be  seen.  And  she  said  to  him:  There  is 
within  a  place  where  no  man  entereth, 
and  there  shall  no  man  see  us  but  God; 
and  if  thou  dread  Him  there  is  no  place 
that  may  be  hid  from  Him.  And  when 
the  old  man  heard  that,  he  said  to  her: 
And  knowest  thou  that  there  is  a  God? 
And  she  answered:  I  know  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  a  realm  of  a  to-coming  world 
for  them  that  shall  be  saved,  and  also 
torments  in  hell  for  sinners.  And  he  said 
to  her:  If  thou  knowest  this,  wherefore 
hast  thou  lost  so  many  souls?  And  thou 
shalt  not  only  give  accounts  for  thine  own 
sin,  but  thou  must  reckon  them  that  by 
thee  have  sinned.  And  when  she  heard 
this,  she  kneeled  down  to  the  feet  of  the 
Abbot  Pafnutius,  and,  sore  weeping,  she 
prayed  him  to  receive  her  to  penance, 
saying:  Father,  I  acknowledge  me  peni- 
tent and  contrite,  and  trust  verily  by  thy 
prayer  that  I  shall  have  remission  and 
forgiveness  of  my  sins.  I  ask  of  thee 
but  the  space  of  three  hours,  and  after 
that  I  shall  go  whithersomever  thou  wilt, 
and  shall  do  that  which  thou  shalt  com- 
mand me. 

And  when  he  had  given  to  her  that 
term  and  assigned  her  whither  she  should 
come,  then  she  took  all  those  goods  that 
she  had  won  with  sin,  and  brought  them 
into  the  middle  of  the  city  tofore  the 
people,  and  burnt  them  in  the  fire,  saying: 
Come  ye  forth  all  that  have  sinned  with 
me,  and  see  ye  how  I  burn  that  which 
ye  have  given  to  me.  And  the  value  of 
the  goods  that  she  burnt  was  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  gold.  And  when  she 
had  all  burnt  it,  she  wxnt  to  the  place 
which  the  abbot  had  assigned  to  her.  And 
there  was  a  monastery  of  virgins,  and 
there  he  closed  her  in  a  cell,  and  sealed 
the  door  with  lead.  And  the  cell  was 
little  and  straight,  and  but  one  little 
window  open,  by  which  was  ministered  of 
her  poor  living.  For  the  abbot  commanded 
that  they  should  give  to  her  a  little  bread 
and   w^ter.  .  ,  .  An(i   then   she   demanded 


how  she  should  pray,  and  he  answered: 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  name  God,  ne 
that  the  name  of  the  Trinity  be  in  thy 
mouth,  ne  stretch  thy  hands  to  heaven, 
because  thy  lips  be  full  of  iniquities,  and 
thine  hands  full  of  evil  attouchings,  and 
foul  ordures,  but  look  only  towards  the 
east  and  say  oft  of  these  words:  Qui 
plasmasti  me,  miserere  mei.  —  Lord  that 
hast  formed  me,  have  mercy  on  me. 

And  when  she  had  been  there  three 
years  closed,  the  Abbot  Pafnutius  remem- 
bered and  sorrowed,  and  went  to  the 
Abbot  Anthony  for  to  require  of  him  if 
God  had  forgiven  her  her  sins.  And  the 
cause  told,  S.  Anthony  called  his  disciples 
and  commanded  them  that  they  should 
all  wake  that  night  and  be  in  prayer,  so 
that  God  should  declare  to  some  of  them 
the  cause  why  the  Abbot  Pafnutius  was 
come.  And  then  as  they  prayed  without 
ceasing,  the  Abbot  Paul,  the  greatest  dis- 
ciple of  S.  Anthony,  saw  suddenly  in  heaven 
a  bed  arrayed  with  precious  vestments, 
w^hich  three  virgins  arrayed,  with  clear 
visages.  And  these  three  virgins  were 
named,  the  first  was  Dread,  which  drew 
Thaisis  from  evil ;  and  the  second  vShame  of 
the  sins  that  she  committed  and  that  made 
her  to  deserve  pardon,  and  the  third  was 
Love  of  Righteousness,  which  brought  her 
to  high  sovereign  place.  And  when  Paul 
had'  said  to  him  that  the  grace  of 
this  vision  was  only  by  the  merits  of  S. 
Anthony,  a  goodly  voice  answered  that 
it  was  not  only  by  the  merits  of  Anthony, 
his  father,  but  by  the  merit  of  Thaisis 
the  sinner. 

And  on  the  morn  when  the  Abbot  Paul 
recounted  his  vision,  and  they  had  known 
the  will  of  God,  the  Abbot  Pafnutius 
departed  with  great  joy  and  went  anon  to 
the  monastery  where  she  was,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  cell.  And  she  prayed  him 
that  she  might  yet  abide  there  enclosed 
in,  and  the  abbot  said  to  her,  Issue  and 
go  out,  for  God  hath  forgiven  to  thee  thy 
sins.  And  she  answered:  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  sith  I  entered  herein  I  have 
made  of  all  my  sins  a  sum,  and  have  set 
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them  tofore  mine  eyes,  and  like  as  the 
breath  departeth  not  from  the  mouth  and 
the  nostrils,  so  the  sins  departed  never 
from  mine  eyes,  but  always  have  bewept 
them.  To  whom  the  Abbot  Pafnutius 
said:  God  hath  not  pardoned  thee  thy 
sins  for  thy  penance,  but  because  that 
thou  hast  had  always  dread  in  thy 
courage.  And  he  took  her  out  from 
thence,  and  she  lived  after  fifteen  days, 
and  then  she  rested  in  Our  Lord. 


One  of  Life's  Mysteries. 

IN  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreams  in  the  experience 
of  the  great  majority  of  people,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
perennial  interest.  Just  what  dreams  are, 
what  is  their  cause,  what,  if  anything,  do 
they  portend, — these  are  questions  upon 
which  scientists  dogmatize  and  poets 
theorize  and  most  men  occasionally  dwell, 
and  no  man  can  speak  with  adequate 
lucidity.  When  Shakespeare  tells  us  "we 
are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on," 
he  emphasizes  the  transitoriness  of  human 
life,  but  fails  to  define  the  "stuff"  of 
which  he  speaks. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  discussing 
"The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  does  w'hat 
Shakespeare  neglected  to  do.  "What  are 
we  made  of?"  he  asks,  and  answers: 
"Largely  of  memory.  Memory  is  of  the 
essence  of  mind.  That  is  the  stuff  of 
which  we  are  made.  And  it  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  dreams  are  made."  .The  same 
writer  thinks  that  as  good  a  definition 
as  any  of  a  dream  is  *'the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  sleeping  person."  Mr.  Lilly's 
article  is  of  fascinating  interest  to  readers 
for  whom  the  terra  incognita  of  psychology 
has  any  charm;  and  some  of  his  con- 
tentions will  impress  not  a  few  dabblers 
in  that  science  as  being  hazardous.  For 
instance : 

I  tbiak  there  is  abundant  —  nay,  pver- 
^(ifJir^jpi^^^eyid^nce  to  prove  that  in  sleep  the 


soul  is  susceptible  of  relations  independent  of 
time  and  unfettered  by  spatial  bonds,  and  so 
may  discern  events  hidden  from  the  bodily 
senses,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future; 
that  it  is  capable  of  perceiving  distant  scenes, 
of  communicating  with  persons  who  are  afar 
off,  and  even  with  disembodied  spirits.  Fifty 
years  ago  to  make  such  a  confeSvSion  would 
have  been  to  invite  for  oneself  summary  con- 
demnation as  a  lunatic  or  a  fanatic.  Now  it  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  the  materialistic  philosophy  which  so  long 
dominated  the  general  mind. 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  assertion  that  "memory  is 
the  stuff  of  which  our  dreams  are  made" 
and  the  statement  that  "in  sleep  the 
soul  .  .  .  may  discern  events  hidden  from 
the  bodily  senses,  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future'' ;  for  surely  memory  recalls 
past  impressions  instead  of  predicting 
future  ones.  But  we  shall  be  accused  of 
being  fifty  years  behind  the  times  if  we 
object  further  to  the  passage  just  quoted. 
Another  one  to  which  we  give  less  re- 
luctant assent  is  the  following: 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  habit  of  mind, 
so  conspicuously  and  so  constantly  exhibited 
by  too  many  physicists  of  the  present  day, 
which  assumes  to  define,  authoritatively,  the 
limits  of  possibility,  and  rejects  everything, 
however  well  authenticated,  not  falling  within 
the  definition.  It  claims  to  be  experimental, 
and  on  the  strength  of  its  own  non-experience 
contemptuously  rejects  the  experience  of 
others.  A.  good  example  of  this  habit  of  mind 
is  afforded  by  Dr.  Maudsley's  work.  "Natural 
Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings,'"  an  inter- 
esting book,  but  utterly  unphilosophical  in  its 
dogmatic  materialism.  It  would  be  easy  to  write 
a  book  as  interesting,  and  better  reasoned,  on 
"Natural  Seemings  and  Supernatural   Causes." 

Another  English  Catholic  author  who 
has  lately  been  discussing  dreams  is  Mgr. 
Benson.  In  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Theory  of  the  Subconscious 
Self,"  he  stated  that  this  theory  is  a 
comparatively  new  classification  of  the 
faculties  of  the  will  and  reason.  This  he 
went  on  to  explain  by  illustration,  asking 
his  audience  to  imagine  a  two-storied 
house,  one  room  in  each  story,  communi- 

•cating  by  ^  trapdQor.    lu  tb?  top  stor^, 
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called  consciousness,  reside  those  powers 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  are  wholly 
under  control.  In  the  lower  story  there 
resides  subconsciousness — those  faculties 
which  can  not  altogether  be  controlled, 
such  as  the  imagination,  etc.  Roughly, 
then,  a  man's  conscious,  controllable, 
reasonable,  and  critical  faculties,  known 
as  the  "objective"  faculties,  dwell 
"upstairs";  and  his  unconscious,  uncon- 
trollable, unreasonable,  and  uncritical 
faculties,  known  as  the  "subjective" 
faculties,  reside  "downstairs."  Pointing 
to  the  relations  between  the  objective 
and  subjective  faculties,  the  speaker  de- 
clared that  they  are  separate,  yet  not 
wholly  separate.  In  some  instances  we 
can  use  the  subconscious  faculties  delib- 
erately; for  example,  he  said:  "If  I  close 
my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears,  I  can  make 
a  mental  image  of  the  South  Pole,  or 
remember  after  a  while  something  I  can 
not  now  remember — what  I  had  for  lunch. 
Or,  again,  I  can  give  the  lower  story  a 
suggestion  —  begin  to  form  a  habit : 
wave  my  hand,  and  go  on  doing  it."  We 
may  say  that  there  is  a  trapdoor  between 
the  stories,  which  is  sometimes  open  and 
sometimes  shut. 

Applying  this  theory  to  the  phenomena 
of  sleep,  Mgr.  Benson  demonstrated  that 
dreams  are  generated  by  subconsciousness. 
A  person  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  fly,  and  feared  to  commit  murder. 
That  person  went  to  sleep, — or,  rather, 
his  top  story  did.  What  happened?  Sub- 
consciousness was  left  awake,  and  had  a 
royal  time  while  stern  reason  was  asleep. 
The  cat  was  away,  and  so  all  the  sugges- 
tions the  dreamer  had  sent  down  by  hope 
or  fear  ran  riot,  and  in  doing  so  did  not 
appear  absurd.  A  dreamer,  then,  is  one 
who  sleeps  only  "upstairs." 

In  all  probability,  quite  a  number  of 
our  readers  have  had  personal  experience 
of  dreams  the  explanation  of  which  defies 
all  the  psychological  laws  thus  far  ascer- 
tained; but  it  must  noi  be  forgotten 
that  dreams  of  any  sort  are  IJev^:|;  to  be 

takm  too  §^riousiy. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Whether  or  not  a  Consistory  is  to  be 
held  next  month,  and  a  new  creation  of 
cardinals  to  occur,  is  a  matter  about 
which  nobody  of  the  extra- Vatican  world, 
not  even  the  omniscient  Roman  corre- 
spondent, can  do  more  than  conjecture. 
It  is  a  measurably  good  guess,  however, 
that  when  the  next  Consistory  does  take 
place,  the  majority  of  the  new  cardinals 
will  be,  like  the  majority  of  the  present 
ones,  Italians.  And  there  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  this.  There  are  at  present  in 
Rome  not  a  few  positions  of  importance 
to  be  filled  b}^  cardinalitial  appointees; 
and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
Italian  ecclesiastics,  who  have  gone 
through  the  preliminary  training  requisite 
for  an  effective  administration  of  such 
offices,  should  receive  the  Papal  prefer- 
ence. In  the  absence  of  any  motive  of 
major  importance,  race  sentiment  will' 
very  probably  be  subordinated  to  prac- 
tical considerations. 


Urging  an  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  prohibit  divorce  with  the 
right  to  remarry,  Senator  Ransdell,  of 
Louisiana,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate 
last  week,  declared  that  if  divorces  in 
this  country  continue  at  the  same  rate 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  have 
annually  before  the  middle  of  the  century 
275  divorces  per  100,000  population, — 
one  divorce  for  every  five  marriages.  The 
Senator  admitted  that  the  remedy  he 
proposed  was  a  "drastic"  one,  but  con- 
tended that  no  other  would  prove  effica- 
cious. He  characterized  divorce  as  a 
menace  to  *'the  chief  bulwark  of  society, 
the  home  —  the  maker  of  good  citizens, 
and  the  model  on  which  every  wise 
government  is  founded." 


However  it  may  be  with  our  instil 
tutions  of  higher  education  —  colleges, 
universities,  and  seminaries,  —  ther^  is 
ftbund^nt    evidence    that    our    parochia^ 
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schools  are  steadily  improving.  Instruc- 
tion is  now  more  thorough  than  formerly, 
and  discipline  more  firm.  The  Catholic 
public  realize  better  than  they  used  to  do 
that  the  parochial  schools  deserve  fullest 
support,  financial  and  moral.  Unfair 
criticism  has  given  place  to  deserved 
praise,  in  which  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly common  for  outsiders  to  join.  In 
an  address  delivered  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  school 
at  that  place  declared  that  "there  is  no 
system  of  education  that  has  improved 
more  during  the  past  ten  years  than  the 
Catholic  parish  school.  The  work  of  these 
schools  is  such  as  to  be"  admired." 

We  confess  to  a  sense  of  wearied  disgust 
on  being  requested  to  confirm  or  deny 
such  reports  from  Rome  as  that  the  Holy 
Father  has  approved  a  new  dance,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tango.  Long  before 
we  could  possibly  explain  the  absurdity 
of  these  reports,  the  very  newspapers 
that  first  published  or  invented  them 
would  be  out  with  a  denial,  character- 
izing as  baseless  nonsense  what  they  gave 
publicity  to  perhaps  only  the  day  pre- 
vious. Intelligent  Catholics  at  least  ought 
to  have  some  idea  of  what  the  Head  of 
the  Church  is  most  unlikely  to  do  or  to 
say.  He  grants  audiences,  he  never  sub- 
mits to  interviews.  There  is  just  one 
advantage  about  the  stories  told  of  him 
and  the  sayings  attributed  to  him  by  the 
newspapers  —  you  don't  have  to  believe 
them  unless  you  want  to. 


The  percentage  of  rejections  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  applicants 
for  enlistment  in  the  Army  during  19 13 
should  be  matter  for  serious  consideration 
by  Government  officials.  The  highest 
percentage  was  80.6,  the  lowest  78.1. 
These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal.  (The  percentage  of 
enlisted  men  unfit  for  service  is  another 
story,    and   not   ^   more   heartejiing   one 


either.)  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  thinks  that  the  large 
number  of  rejections  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  best  of 
our  young  men  do  not  offer  themselves 
for  enlistment.  But,  no  matter  how  it 
may  be  explained,  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  is  an  ugly  one,  —  uglier  than  most 
people  have  any  idea*  of.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  last  year  to  secure 
recruits,  the  need  of  them  was  felt  to  be 
so  urgent;  but  these  efforts  were  any- 
thing but  successful.  Of  17,055  appli- 
cants for  enlistment  in  New  York,  as 
many  as  13,758  were  rejected.  Soldiering 
is  by  no  means  so  popular  as  it  used  to 
be.  The  Spanish  American  War  has 
served  as  a  disillusionment.  There  ought 
to  be  some  way,  however,  of  fostering 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  of  inducing 
the  desired  number  of  young  Americans 
to  enter  the  military  service.  Tet  us  say 
also  that  the  report  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  refused  permission  to  erect  a 
Catholic  chapel  on  Governor's  Island 
was  no  encouragement  to  young  Catholic 
Americans. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
Turner,  of  the  diocese  of  Galloway,  Scot- 
land, will  remind  well-informed  readers 
of  the  antiquity  of  that  ancient  See. 
It  was  founded  by  St.  Ninian  in  397, 
became  extinct  shortly  after  803;  was 
re-established  in  1189,  and  vacant  from 
1558  to  1878,  when  Leo  XIII.  restored 
the  hierarchy  of  vScotland,  making  Gallo- 
way one  of  the  four  suffragan  Sees  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh. A  learned  and  most  interesting 
paper  on  St.  Ninian  and  Galloway,  con- 
tributed to  these  pages  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dom  Columba  Edmonds,  was  a 
surprise,  we  remember,  to  many  persons 
who  seemed  to  have  the  notion  that  there 
were  no  bishops  in  Scotland  until  after  the 
Reformation ! 


It  is  a  gratification,  though  not  a  sur- 
prise, to  learn  that  President  Wilson  is 
averse   to   the    "literacy   test"    provision 
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in  the  Burnett  Immigration  Bill.  The 
best  thought  of  the  country  is  against 
that  provision.  Good  morals,  industrious 
habits,  and  force  of  character  are  the 
really  essential  requirements  in  those ' 
who  seek  citizenship  in  the  republic,  and 
these  qualifications  may  certainly  exist 
even  (one  is  tempted  to  say  especially) 
in  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
As  between  the  literate  and  illiterate 
arrivals  on  our  shores,  the  former  very 
probably  do  the  country  the  more  harm, 
the  latter  the  more  good.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  presumably  the  most 
literate  Americans,  our  university  presi- 
dents, agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
test  should  be  abolished. 


Attention  has  often  been  called  to 
France's  exceptionally  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
The  aggregate  of  those  contributions 
becomes  more  intelligible  in  the  light 
of  a  communication  made  by  a  cure  of 
Brittany  to  Les  Missions  Catholiques. 
vSpeaking  of  a  recently  deceased  parish- 
ioner of  his  —  an  old  lady  of  seventy-two, 
and 'an  "associate"  of  the  Work  of  the 
Propagation,  —  the  cure  states  that  she 
had  been  an  assiduous  collector  through- 
out her  life.  Living  among  the  working 
classes,  and  consequently  the  poorer 
people,  she  made  it  a  practice  to  go  among 
them  every  week,  collecting  the  penny 
dues  from  those  who  at  the  end  of  a  year 
would  have  been  unable  to  give  the  com- 
paratively large  sum  of  two  or  three 
francs.  And  she  kept  up  this  practice 
without  fail  during  fifty  years.  If  that 
spirit  of  devotedness  is  at  all  common 
in  France,  little  wonder  that  she  gives 
more  to  the  missions  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world. 


Emphasizing  the  "  calamity  -  howling 
proficiency"  of  Socialists  as  practically 
their  only  accomplishment,  and  judiciously 
remarking  that  to  point  out  and  exag- 
gerate existing  social  evils  is  one  thing, 
but  to    understand    the    true    nature   of 


the  ills  of  society  and  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy  thereunto  is  another,  the  Live 
Issue  employs  this  graphic  illustration: 

When  a  fire  breaks  out,  the  majority  of  the 
people  on  hand  run  about  excitedly  and  shout 
"Fire!  Fire!"  Their  yells  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  persons  who  maintain  their  presence  of 
mind.  Some  of  these  ring  the  alarm.  Others 
warn  the  occupants  of  the  threatened  building 
and  help  the  latter  to  save  themselves  and  their 
property.  The  Socialists  of  to-day  cry  "Fire! 
Fire!"  They  raise  their  calamity  howl  and 
befuddle  the  brains  of  thousands.  The  social 
evils  must  be  abolished.  Yes,  the  revolution: 
smash  everything  to  pieces!  Cool-headed  folks 
do  not  lose  their  heads  amid  the  din  of  the 
Socialist  voices,  but  set  to  work  dispassionately 
and  intelligently. 

Let  us  add  that  some  of  these  cool- 
headed  folk  are  clearly  connected  with 
the  Live  Issue  itself,  —  the  admirable 
little  weekly  which  with  notable  ability 
and  effectiveness  advocates  Christian 
social  reform  as  against  revolutionary 
Socialism. 


In  a  forcible  pastoral  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  societies  in  all  their  bearing 
upon  Catholic  life,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Timothy 
Corbett,  Bishop  of  Crookston,  makes 
this  strong  and  timely  statement  on  a 
subject  of  ever-recurring  interest: 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
a  Protestant  organization,  in  which  Catholics 
are  admitted  only  as  associate  members.  They 
have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
and  are  not  eligible  to  office.  Catholics  are  only 
tolerated,  but  their  money  is  welcome.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  essentially  a  Protestant  insti- 
tution, with  the  secret  purpose  of  proselytizing. 
Its  anti-Catholic  spirit  appears  now  and  then 
in  the  lectures,  bubbling  over  with  calumnies 
and  lies,  delivered  in  its  halls  and  under  its 
auspices.  Catholic  young  men  should  not  suffer 
themselves,  therefore,  to  be  duped  by  an 
organization,  for  the  sake  of  bodily  advantages, 
a  position  or  social  standing.  Catholics  possess 
the  precious  heritage  of  the  Faith  of  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  They  belong  to  the  grandest 
organization  the  world  ever  witnessed.  How 
far,  then,  is  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Cath- 
olic to  forget  the  tradition  of  his  Church,  to 
disregard  the  precious  jewel  of  Faith,  unflinchr 
ingly  held  by  the  blood  of  his  forefathers 
amidst  the  worst  of  persecutions,  and  to  trample 
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under  foot  all  sense  of  honor  by  becoming  a 
secondary  member  of  that  Protestant  organi- 
zation called  the   Y.  M.  C.  A.! 

No  young  man  with  honest  Catholic  blood 
flowing  in  his  veins  will  suffer  the  indignity 
of  becoming  an  inferior  member  of  any  organi- 
zation. The  Church  can  not  compromise  with 
error.  Catholicity  is  essentially  intolerant,  as 
truth  is  intolerant.  The  bearer  of  God's 
message  to  mankind,  she  can  not  accommodate 
herself  to  the  changing  modes  of  human 
thought  to  please  a  fickle  and  corrupt  world. 
Her  mission  is  to  correct  error  when  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  .  .  .  No  Catholic, 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  became  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  without  growing 
lukewarm  in  his  faith,  and  finally  descending 
so  low  as  to  abandon  the  only  and  true  Church 
of  his  forefathers.  Catholics  who  join  that  sect 
organization  soon  imagine  that  one  religion 
is  as  good  as  another,,  and  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  the  best  of  all. 

And  in  conclusion  it  might  be  added 
that  CathoHcs  have  no  right  to  enter  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  just 
because  they  have  an  axe  to  grind,  social, 
commercial,  or  even  philanthropic. 


thousands  of  confessions,  but  we  feel 
sure  that  none  of  his  auditors  or  penitents 
will  ever  forget  him.  He  was  a  great 
priest.    .Peace  to  his  soul! 


A  correspondent  of  the  Missionary,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  a  mission 
preached  by  the  late  Father  Elias  Younan, 
C.  S.  P.,  relates  that  after  a  sermon  on 
the  mercy  of  God  a  nominal  Catholic, 
notorious  in  the  parish  for  his  long  neglect 
of  religious  duties,  rushed  into  the  sacristy 
where  the  Father  was  waiting  for  Bene- 
diction, dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
a  trembling  voice  begged  to  have  his 
confession  heard  then  and  there,  so  deeply 
had  he  been  moved  by  the  preacher's 
warnings  and  exhortations.  Great  as  his 
happiness  must  have  been  on  receiving 
absolution,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  Father  Younan, 
whose  zeal  for  souls  amounted  to  a  passion. 
He  was  always  eager  to  begin  any  work 
for  God,  and,  no  matter  how  arduous  it 
might  be,  was  radiantly  happy  during 
its  continuance. 

Having  conducted  missions  and  given 
retreats  all  over  the  United  Stat:es  and 
in  Canada,  Father  Younan  must  have 
preached  hundreds  of  sermons  and  heard 


In  an  editorial  expressing  approval 
both  of  the  idea  and  the  plan  of  the 
Catholic'  Theatre  Movement,  the  New 
York  Stin  says: 

The  members  of  the  association  will  be  told 
what  plays  are  deemed  proper,  and  will  pledge 
themselves  to  restrict  their  attendance  to  these. 
By  this  means  the  difficulties  encountered 
whenever  a  ban  is  publicly  put  on  a  theatrical 
offering  will  be  avoided,  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  movement  will  contribute  to  the  mate- 
rial success  of  managers  who  cater  to  respect- 
able persons. 

This  detail  of  its  plan  to  better  the  stage 
disposes  us  to  believe  that  the  movement  will 
perform  a  useful  function  in  recalling  the 
theatrical  managers  to  their  senses,  and 
restraining  their  activities  from  the  foul  matters, 
with  which  so  many  of  them  have  lately  dealt. 
An  assault  on  an  immoral  play  is  likely  to 
stimulate  Its  attendance  for  a  while,  and  this 
fact  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  the  press 
and  the  public  authorities  to  move  against  ques- 
tionable dramas.  But  the  mere  omission  of  a 
play  from  a  list  of  recommendations  will 
scarcely  have  this  effect,  a,nd  will  hit  the  box 
office  nerves  of  those  in  control  of  the 
theatres,  —  nerves  not  less  sensitive  in  these 
business  men  than  in  others. 

To  discountenance  indecent  plays  by 
ignoring  them  altogether,  and  to  encourage 
unobjectionable  ones  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, is  precisely  what  the  C.  T.  M.  aims 
at.    It  was  an  inspiration. 

The  British  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Augustine  Birrell,  was  well  known  to  the 
world  of  letters  long  before  he  became 
a  politician  or  a  statesman.  He  achieved 
fame  as  essayist,  lecturer,  and  publicist 
in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  is  accordingly  a  fairly 
competent  judge  of  men  and  morals, 
industrial  conditions,  and  sociological 
experiments.  All  of  which  preamble  is 
meant  to  emphasize  his  statement  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  heaven  that  he 
has  seen  on  earth  he  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  Connemara  peasantry, 
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A  Good  Word  for  the  Neapolitans. 

H01.Y  Name  Rectory,  Chicago, 
To  THE  Editor  oe  "The  Ave  Maria." 

Dear  Sir: — Just  a  few  words  to  corroborate 
your  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Ave 
Maria  anent  travellers  in  Southern  Europe,  and 
particularly  what  you  say  of  Naples.  I  have 
lived  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  that  city, 
entirely  amongst  its  people,  and  know  them 
well,  from  aristocracy  to  lazzaroni;  and  I  can 
assure  your  readers,  or  any  good  English  priests 
who  in  the  future  may  be  instructing  converts 
of  their  race,  that  they  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  Southern  Europe,  or  to  fear  that 
their  neophytes  may  have  met  special  causes 
for  scandal  there, — at  least  in  so  far  as  Southern 
Italy  is  concerned. 

It  pleases  me  in  this  connection  to  refer 
to  the  words  which  Bi'^hop  McDonnell, 
of  Brooklyn  —  a  man  who  knows  Italy  and 
Italians  well,  and  who  has  always  had  a  special 
care  for  those  settled  in  his  diocese,— addressed 
to  a  society  of  young  ladies  who  came  to  ask 
his  approval  of  the  work  they  were  about  to 
undertake  amongst  the  immigrants.  "I  bless 
you,"  he  said,  "and  I  approve  of  your  work 
with  all  my  heart;  but  go  amongst  the  Italians, 
not  only  as  social  workers,  but  as  observers 
and  learners.  Amongst  them  you  will  find 
beautiful  examples  of  domestic  virtue;  you  will 
see  Christian  home  life,  and  learn  what  true 
Catholic  motherhood  means." 

The  Neapolitans  are  a  simple,  frugal,  and 
religious  people.  The  vice  and  corruption  which 
is  said  to  be  found  there  is  much  less  than  what 
prevails  in  other  seaport  cities  of  the  same  size; 
and  is  in  great  part  unknown  to  the  natives, 
with  the  excQption  of  that  class  called  into 
existence  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  tourists  who 
have  always  swarmed  there,  and  who  too  often 
are  looking  for  sights  and  kinds  of  amusement 
which  they  would  hardly  dream  of  at  home. 
These  are  the  persons  who  bring  corruption  to 
Naples,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  its  mainten- 
ance there.  They  are  also  usually  those  who 
calumniate  its  people.  During  the  few  days  they 
have  passed  in  Naples,  they  have  seen  things 
which  few  Neapolitans  have  ever  seen  or  known; 
and  what  they  have  not  seen  themselves  they 
have  heard  from  their  guides. 

Now,  amongst  these  guides  there  are  many 
good  men.  There  is  also,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
large  class  of  persons  belonging  to  the  very 
dregs  of  the  population,  who  in  their  boyhood 
days,  by  running  around  the  docks,  picked 
up  from  foreign  sailors  a  little  English  and 
German,  together  with  many  other  things 
less    elevating.      Many    of    these    when    grown 


up  study  a  little  history  and  archaeology, — 
just  enough  to  explain  some  objects  in  sthe 
museums,  and  to  conduct  tourists  through  the 
city  and  to  Pompeii  and  other  places.  These 
men  are  out  for  what  they  can  get  from  the 
tourist;  and  if  he  be  of  the  sporting,  libertine, 
or  morbid  type,  they  are  willing  to  pander  both 
to  his  vices  and  to  his  curiosity,  and  invent  as 
much  scandal  about  the  people,  the  clergy, 
etc.,  as  he  would  care  to  hear.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  find  that  their  victim  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  they  will  sing  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent tune. 

Some  of  these  tourists,  being  of  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  afterward  write  about  Naples 
and  its  people;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  and  other 
Neapolitans  have  often  found  their  descrip- 
tions highly  interesting,  as  we  learn  from  them 
many  things  we  never  dreamed  of  about  our 
people  and  their  customs.  With  regard  to 
corruption  —  that  sweet  topic  upon  •  which 
the  sectarian  mind  seems  to  love  to  dwell, — 
I  have  found  that  the  average  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  the  descendant  of  any  of  the  other  cul- 
tured and  irreproachable  Northern  races  (such 
is  their  keen  sense  of  perception  and  power  of 
adaptability  in  that  matter)  could  serve  as 
excellent  guides  to  Neapolitans  themselves. 

I  remember  once,  when  assisting  at  the 
miracle  of  St.  Januarius,  whilst  the  good 
Neapolitans  were  singing  —  or  shouting,  if  you 
will  —  their  warm-hearted  invocations  to  the 
beloved  patron  saint,  not  far  from  where  I  was 
standing,  I  heard  a  guide  translate  for  the 
benefit  of  English  tourists  the  following  invo- 
cation: San  Gennaro,  servo  di  GesH  Crista, 
protettore  nostra,  fatteci  la  grazia,  etc.  ("St. 
Januarius,  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  pro- 
tector, do  us  this  favor,  etc.")  His  rendering 
of  its  was:  "You  yellow-faced  scoundrel,  if 
you  don't  wox'k  this  miracle  we  will  throw  you 
into  the  bay!"  Of  course  I  put  the  blackguard 
in  his  place  by  explaining  to  these  fair  sons  and 
daughters  of  Albion  how  liberal  a  translation 
he  was  giving  them;  and  now  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  these,  notwithstanding  my  explana- 
tions, have  not  returned  to  their  Northern 
homes  to  tell  their  friends  that,  after  what  they 
saw  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their 
own  ears  in  Naples,  they  know  enough  of 
Catholic  countries  and  superstitions,  and  that 
nobody  need  tell  them  anything  about  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Our  tourists  show  some  strange  propensities, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  see  the  things  that  are 
at  all  unfavorable  in  Latin  countries,  whilst 
shutting  their  eyes  to  most  of  what  is  good; 
and  giving  to  things  which  are  strange  to  them, 
or  which  they  can  not  understand,  the  worst 
of  interpretations.    Many  aristocratic  Londoners 
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know  nothing  of  Whitechapel ;  few  respectable 
New  Yorkers  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
Chinatown;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
are  not  many  refined  residents  of  Chicago  who 
could  tell  one  very  much  about  sections  of 
Clark  Street.  But  great  numbers  of  these  same 
people,  when  they  come  to  Naples,  make 
slumming  tours  through  its  poorest  districts. 
They  can  tell  you  all  about  the  lazzaroni  of 
Porta  Capuana,  the  squalid  poverty  of  the 
town,  etc. ;  forgetting  that  in  all  their  own  large 
cities  there  is  plenty  of  poverty,  if  not  quite 
as  intense,  always  more  culpable,  and  accom- 
panied with  more  misery  and  despair,  than 
is  that  of  Naples,  where,  unfortunately,  there 
is  (I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  it)  a  great 
deal  of  poverty;  but  this  is  usually  borne  with 
Christian  resignation  and  fine  cheerfulness. 
The  lives  of  the  poorer  classes  have  a  more 
artistic  and  romantic  environment  than  those  of 
people  in  like  condition  in  Northern  countries, — 
which  probably  accounts  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  attention  given  to  them  by  travellers. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  of  anything  like 
drunkenness.  In  fact,  during  many  years' 
residence  in  Naples  the  only  cases  I  can  recall 
were  those  of  foreigners,  who  were  objects  of 
wonderment  and  amusement  to  the  natives. 

The  family  life  and  the  morality  of  the 
home  are  most  beautiful  amongst  the  true 
Neapolitans,  and  indeed  amongst  all  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy.  Unfortunately,  our  traveller 
is  often,  if  not  usually,  blind  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  frequently  is  on  the  lookout  for 
only  what  is  vicious.  As  a  rule,  the  friends. 
the  foreigner  makes  in  Italy  are  not  among 
the  best  examples  of  her  people. 

You  rightly  remark  that  the  clergy  of  Naples 
are  a  worthy  body  of  men;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  as  one  who  knows  them  thoroughly,  that 
they  are,  for  the  greater  part,  a  most  learned 
body  of  men,  and  all  most  exemplary  in  their 
conduct,  although  perhaps  a  little  imprac- 
tical,— a  thing  which  can  be  easily  understood 
when  one  knows  the  formation  they  receive, 
and  how  tenaciously  they  hold  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 

Regarding  impostors  who  masquerade  in  the 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  dress,  this  is  a  very 
plague  in  Naples  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Numbers  of  men  wear  the  soutane  without  any 
right  to  do  so;  and  scores  of  them  go  around 
the  principal  streets  dressed  up  as  monks, 
begging  from  the  passers-by.  Women  dressed 
as  nuns  are  seen  going  amongst  the  crowds  at 
landing-places,  railway  stations,  and  in  other 
public  localities.  Sometimes  one  can  easily  see 
by  their  bearing  and  dress  that  they  are 
impostors  and  can  not  possibly  be  connected 
in   any    way    with   the    Church.     But   there    are 


others  who,  by  their  manner  and  appearance, 
might  easily  deceive  the  most  practised  eye. 

It  is  a  great  shame  that  this  abuse  can  not 
be  put  a  stop  to  in  Naples,  as  it  is  a  cause  of 
much  scandal  and  disedification  to  foreigners. 
It  has  been  stopped  in  Rome,  and  I  must 
say  that  in  Naples  the  police  authorities  have 
always  shown  their  good-will  when  I  had  to 
deal  with  them  on  the  matter.  I  have  very 
often  had  these  impostors  arrested  in  specific 
cases;  ,but,  unfortunately,  I  always  found  that 
after  a  few  weeks  they  were  out  and  at  their 
mischief  again. 

This  abuse  had  its  origin  in  the  very  piety 
of  the  people.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  pious  men  and  women,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  prevented  from  entering 
convents,  to  give  themselves  over  to^  lives  of 
devotion  in  the  world,  wearing  the  garb  of  some 
religious  Order  to  which  they  were  particularly 
attracted,  or  for  whose  saintly  founder  they  had 
a  special  devotion.  This  abuse  is  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  as  the  Italian  Government  does 
not  recognize  the  religious  dress  even  when  worn 
by  persons  who  ecclesiastically  have  the  right 
to  wear  it,  and  consequently  has  no  special 
law  to  prevent  masquerading. 

A  very  good  rule  for  tourists  to  observe  would 
be  to  refuse  alms  to  all  beggars  in  the  religious 
garb,  and  not  to  place  overmuch  confidence  in 
people  who  present  themselves  as  ecclesiastics, 
unless  they  have  some  better  means  than  the 
wearing  of  the  clerical  garb  of  proving  they 
are  such.  I  do  not  know  about  other  seaport 
towns  in  Italy,  but  I  do  know  that  in  Naples 
no  religious  have  permission  to  go  begging 
aboard  boats,  and  so  forth,  except  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  these  are  easily  iden- 
tified by  their  habit  and  bearing.  Moreover, 
they  always  go  two  together,  and  are  usually 
English-speaking  ladies. 

Now,^  on  the  whole,  I  should  venture  to  take 
the  most  critical  non-Catholic  traveller  around 
Naples  and  its  surroundings,  and  show  him 
examples  of  Christian  virtue  in  the  homes  of 
the  people,  even  of  the  very  poorest;  and  of 
noble  courtesy  of  bearing  in  their  everyday 
lives,  for  which  I  am  afraid  we  might  look  in 
vain  in  his  own  land.  I  could  point  to  him 
the  absence  of  very  many  other  undesirable 
things  which  are  common  enough  amongst  the 
lower  classes  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  clergy  and 
many  respectable  and  trustworthy  Italians  are 
often  heard  to  complain  that,  whilst  Capri  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sorrento  have  profited  largely 
in  a  material  way  through  wealthy  foreigners, 
both  places  have  sufi'ered  sadly  from  their 
example  where  virtue  and  Christian  morality  are 
concerned.  p    j    y    MacEwan.  D.  D. 


Zando. 


BY    AUGUST©    BAII^LY.* 


^OT  far  from  Blois,  on  a  fertile, 
highly-cultivated  plain,  in  the  year 
1450,  stood  the  ancient  chateau 
of  Count  d'Aiglenoir.  It  was  a  massive 
feudal  structure,  flanked  by  four  pointed 
towers,  surrounded  by  moats,  and  with 
walls  pierced  by  loopholes. 

The  vast  chateau  was  desolate  and 
gloomy.  The  Countess  had  died  of  grief; 
for  her  beautiful  boy  of  three,  with  golden 
curls  and  laughing  blue  eyes,  had  been 
stolen  by  unknown  persons,  and  no  trace 
of  him  had  ever  been  found.  After  his 
wife's  death,  the  Count  had  lived  alone 
in  his  chateau  with  some  old  soldiers,  his 
servants,  and  his  little  daughter  liane, 
a  child  of  eight. 

One  evening,  at  nightfall,  as  the  Count 
was  sitting  before  the  great  fireplace  with 
Liane,  watching  the  blazing  logs  and 
thinking  of  his  lost  son,  the  sharp  blast 
of  a  horn  made  him  start.  A  moment 
later,,  Sigismimd,  a  retainer,  appeared  at 
the  doorway. 

"Sire,"  said  the  man,  "there  are  two 
wandering  jugglers  outside,  —  one  young 
and  one  older.  They  beg  for  your  hospi- 
tality for  the  night,  promising  to  offer 
you  amusement  in  payment."  The  man 
hesitated,  then  added:  "The  lad  is 
honest-looking;  the  other  does  not 
please  me." 

"I  have  no  fancy  for  wanderers,"  mut- 
tered the  Count,  as  if  talking  to  himself. 
"But  no  matter:  admit  them.  They  will 
help  pass  the  time." 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew.  He 
soon  reappeared,  followed  by  the 
Bohemians.     The    older   of   the   two   was 

*  Translated  for  Thb   Ave  Maria,  by  H.  Twitchell. 


forbidding  enough  in  appearance.  He 
was  a  giant  in  frame,  with  long  brown 
hair  and  crafty  black  eyes.  His  nose 
curved  like  a  vulture's  beak  over  a  thick 
black  mustache.  His  face  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  bandit.  His  companion,  a  boy 
of  about  fifteen,  in  nowise  resembled  him. 
The  youth's  expression  was  intelligent 
and  candid.  They  bowed  low  before  the 
Count,  who  said: 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Sire,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  honeyed 
smile,  "we  never  refuse — " 

"Bring  in  some  food,"  interrupted  the 
Count,  cutting  him  short. 

The  command  was  obeyed;  and  as 
they  ate,  the  Count  observed  them  closely. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  inquired  of 
the  boy. 

"Zando." 

"And  yours?"  addressing  the  man. 

"My    father    named    me    Antonio,    but 
.   I  answer  to  any  name  now,"  was  the  reply. 

The    repast    over,    the    pair    produced 

several   objects;     and   the   youth   juggled 

■  skilfully  with  them,   to  the  great  delight 

of  Iviane.    vSeeing  that  his  child  was  happy, 

the  Count  softened  somewhat. 

The  entertainment  was  going  on  when 
a  servant  entered  and  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  master's  ear. 

"Keep  on  until  I  return,"  he  said  to 
the  jugglers,  then  hurried  out. 

He  was  back  in  a  few  moments;  and, 
stopping  before  Antonio,  he  said  sternly: 

"Whose  sick  child  is  that  in  your 
wagon?" 

The  Bohemian  was  confused  for  a 
moment,   but  he   soon   recovered  himself. 

"Ah,  sire,"  he  said  in  a  sorrowful  tone, 
"that  is  my  little  girl.  The  poor  child  is 
sick,  —  very  sick.  Alas!  we  are  not  rich. 
We  can  not  pay  for  costly  medicines.  I 
am  so  sad  and  so  unfortunate!" 

The  man  even  pretended  to  dry  a  tear. 
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The    Count    looked    at    him    searchingly 
and  repHed: 

"F^jir"  (with  a  stress  on  the  word) 
"child  is  going  to  remain  here  until  she 
is  well.    That  will  suit  you,  I  fancy." 

"Leave  my  child!"  exclaimed  the  man. 

"You  may  stay,  too,  if  you  wish," 
answered  the  Count.  "I  have  had  the 
girl  taken  into  my  apartments.  My 
servant  wdll  now  show  you  tb  your 
lodging-place." 

The  Count  motioned  to  Sigismund, 
who  led  the  two  jugglers  away. 

When  the  master  of  the  chateau 
descended  into  the  great  hall  on  the 
following  morning,  he  found  on  the  floor 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  these  words 
were  written  in  an  unformed  hand: 

"Guard  your  daughter  well,  sire!  Who 
knows  what  may  happen? 

"Zando." 

"Sire,"  said  Sigismund,  who  had  just 
entered,  "the  jugglers  have  gone." 

"With  their  wagon?"  asked  the  Count, 
in  great  surprise. 

"Yes.  The  courtyard  was  covered  with 
straw,  so  no  one  heard  them  drive  out." 

"Ah!"  murmured  the  Count.  "It  is 
all  very  strange.  That  Antonio  is  surely 
a  bandit;  but  the  other?  The  note  seems 
to  show  good  intentions  on  his  part.  I 
can't  understand." 

"Perhaps  the  child  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  it,"  suggested  Sigismund. 

"Perhaps.  I  had  quite  forgotten  her. 
I  wull  question  her." 

The  child  was  about  four  or  five  years 
old.  She  was  very  delicate  and  pale, 
but  the  Count's  physician  assured  him 
that  she  was  in  no  danger  of  dying. 

"All  she  needs  is  rest,"  he  affirmed. 
"In  a  few  weeks  she  will  be  quite  herself." 

The  Count  thereupon  decided  to  wait  a 
few  days  before  disturbing  her  with  ques- 
tions. Meanwhile  Liane  was  delighted 
at  having  some  one  to  care  for.  She  sat 
by  the  child's  bed,  talked  to  her,  and 
gave  her  the  nourishing  food  prepared  for 
her.  When  the  little  invalid  was  stronger, 
the  Count  questioned  her. 


"Was  the  big  man  with  the  black 
mustache  your  papa?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  That  was  Antonio,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Where  is  your  papa?" 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  wide-open 
eyes  and  made  no  reply. 

"How  long  have  you  been  with 
Antonio?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Always?" 

The  child  hesitated. 

"No,"  she  said  after  a  time.  "I  can 
remember  being  in  a  large  chateau  like 
this." 

"It  is  just  as  I  thought,"  murmured 
the  Count:  "that  Bohemian  is  a  kid- 
napper of  children." 

"Zando  is  very  good,"  continued  the 
child;  "but  he  isn't  so  good  and  pretty 
as  I/iane." 

The  little  hostess  now  came  into  the 
room,  and  the  two  children  began  to  play. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  locket!"  cried  Liane, 
suddenly  catching  sight  of  a  medalHon 
hanging  from  a  chain  on  the  child's  neck. 

Hearing  the  exclamation,  the  Count 
came  forward  hurriedly,  and  examined 
the  trinket.  It  was  adorned  by  a  crest 
in  gay  colors. 

"Why,  this  is  the  crest  of  Count  de 
Rochegrise!" 

"  Rochegrise  ? "  repeated  the  child. 

"Do  you  know  that  name?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!" 

All  was  now  plain.  The  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  had  disappeared  three  years 
before.  Search  had  been  made  everywhere, 
but  with  no  result. 

"How  happy  her  father  will  be!" 
thought  the  Count.  "Providence  has  not 
been  so  kind  to  me.  We  must  find  the 
bandit  and  punish  him  as  he  deserves. 
But,  first  of  all,  we  must  take  this  child 
to  Rochegrise." 

A  week  or  so  of  travel  would  be  needed 
to  reach  the  Chateau  of  Rochegrise.  Count 
d'Aiglenoir  at  once  began  preparations 
for  the  journey,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
they  set  out.    A  dozen  armed  and  mounted 
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men  led  the  cavalcade.  Next  came  the 
Count  on  his  chestnut  war-hor^e.  Follow- 
ing him  closely  was  the  carriage  occupied 
by  Liane  and  Blanche.  In  the  rear  were 
twenty  more  horsemen. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  journey  passed 
without  incident.  On  the  third  day  the 
party  entered  a  narrow  defile  between 
hills  covered  with  oaks  and  beeches.  The 
roads  were  full  of  deep  ruts,  and  thick 
foliage  added  \o  the  dreariness  of  the 
wild  place.  Blanche,  'frightened  by  the 
stillness  and  the  gloom,  crouched  in  silence 
on  the  cushions.  lyiane,  older  and  more 
curious,  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window. 

Suddenly  all  was  in  commotion.  From 
both  sides  of  the  road  the  branches  were 
parted,  and  about  fifteen  masked  men, 
swords  in  hand,  bounded  out.  Their 
assault  was  met  bravely  by  the  archers, 
and  soon  half  their  number  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  front  of  the 
carriage,  a  masked  man  crept  up  from 
the  back,  unseen  by  any.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  he  seized  I^iane  d'Aiglenoir  in  his 
arms  and  leaped  into  the  hedge.  The 
girl  screamed  in  her  terror.  Upon  hearing 
her,  the  Count  looked  back  and^saw^what 
had  happened.  In  a  frenzy  of  despair, 
he  plunged  into  the  thicket,  followed  by 
his  faithful  men,  while  the  brigands 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

The  Count  and  his  men  tried  to  move 
on,  but  they  did  not  know  the  forest. 
They  tripped  on  interlaced  shrubs,  and 
were  torn  by  thorns.  Soon  all  traces  of 
the  brigands  were  entirely  lost.  In  despair, 
they  returned  to  the  carriage,  where  an 
unexpected  spectacle  met  their  view. 

Carelessly  leaning  against  the  vehicle, 
with  his  arms  crossed  and  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  a  handsome  youth  watched  them 
approach.  Near  him,  leaning  out  of  the 
carriage,   was   Blanche,   smiling  also. 

"Zando!"  cried  the  Count.  "What 
does  this  mean?" 

"I  can  easily  explain.  I  was  one  of 
the  number  that  attacked  you.  Antonio, 
my    master,     swore    that    he    would    be 


avenged  on  you  for  having  taken  the  child 
away  from  him.  Learning  that  you  were 
to  pass  this  way  to-day,  he  decided  to 
waylay  you  and  carry  off  your  daughter 
to  hold  her  for  a  heavy  ransom.  You 
see  what  happened.  As  for  me,  I  hate 
my  master,  and  I  am  going  to  undo  his 
wicked  work.  I  will  return  your  daughter 
to  you." 

"If  you  speak  truly,  I  will  make  you 
rich  and  noble,"   answered  the   Count. 

"I  do  speak  truly,  sire.  Listen ! 
To-night,  at  midnight,  you  will  hear  in 
the  forest  the  owl  hoot  three  times,  then 
three  times  again.  Let  one  of  you  reply 
in  the  same  way." 

"If  you  do  as  you  promise,  I  will  never 
forget  it."  • 

"Then,  at  midnight,  sire." 

Putting  on  his  mask,  the  youth  entered 
the  forest  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

Albert  d'Aiglenoir  counted  the  hours 
with  feverish  impatience.  Midnight  came 
at  last;  and  as  he  listened  the  hoot  of 
an  owl  resounded  through  the  forest.  It 
was  soon  repeated.  The  Count  himself 
answered  it.  A  moment,  passed  by,  then 
there  could  be  heard  a  slight  rustling 
among  the  shrubs.  Some  one  was  coming. 
Soon  the  branches  parted  and  a  slender 
white  form  appeared.     It  was  Liane! 

"My  darling  child!"  cried  the  Count, 
clasping  the  girl  in  his  arms.  "I  thought 
you  were  lost  to  me  forever." 

Liane  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Count  was  simply  beside 
himself  with  joy. 

"Where  is  Zando?"  he  asked  after  a 
time. 

"Before  you,  sire,"  replied   the   youth. 

"You  must  never  leave  us,"  said  the 
Count,  grasping  the  boy's  hands. 

"I  v/as  just  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me 
stay  with  you.  But  now  we  must  get  on 
our  way  and  be  out  of  the  woods  by  sun- 
rise. Antonio  will  notice  nothing  until 
then.    But  after  daylight  beware!" 

Everything  was  soon  ready  for  the 
start,  and  the  party  emerged  from  the 
forest  by  daybreak. 
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"Saved!"  cried  the  Count,  with 
emotion.    "Thanks  to  you,  Zando!" 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe 
the  joy  of  the  Rochegrise  family  when 
they  saw  again  the  child  so  long  mourned 
for.  They  celebrated  the  event  with  great 
festivities,  and  all  were  very  happy. 

Soon  the  time  came  for  the  return. 
The  Count's  escort  this  time  numbered 
a  hundred  archers  instead  of  thirty.  He 
had  determined  to  surround  the  forest 
and  destfoy  to  the  last  man  the  brigands 
who  infested  it.  He  had  given  command 
of  this  troop  to  Zando,  for  whom  he  felt 
a  strange  and  deep  affection. 

The  day  dawned,  clear  and  limpid, 
when  the  soldiers  reached  the  forest. 
Zando  knew  all  the  point's  of  exit,  and 
by  his  orders  men  were  stationed  at  each 
one.  The  main  body,  led  by  Zando  and 
the  Count,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  woods,  where  on  a  clearing  was  the 
brigand's  camp. 

"They  are  asleep  yet,"  said  Zando. 
"They  will  have  a  sad  awakening." 

vSeven  or  eight  archers  now  took  their 
station  at- the  opening  of  each  tent,  and 
when  all  was  ready  the  horns  rang  out 
in  a  joyous  fanfare.  In  an  instant  the 
brigands  rushed  out,  but  before  they 
could  make  a  sound  they  were  struck 
down.    Finally  only  Antonio  was  left. 

"Sire,"  he  said  to  the  Count,  "before 
you  take  my  life  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  which  I  had  intended  to 
carry  to  the  grave  .with  me,  but  which 
will  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of 
your  days."- 

As  the  Count  hesitated,  the  soldiers 
pressed  around,  eager  to  make  away  with 
the  leader  of  the  wicked  band. 

"I  know  that  my  time  has  come,  but 
no  one  shall  ever  say  that  Antonio  was 
afraid  to  die,"  said  the  outlaw.  Then, 
turning  to  the  Count,  he  continued:  "I 
have  done  enough  wrong  in  my  life.  I 
now  wish  to  do  one  good  act  before  I 
die.  This  is  ni}^  secret.  Zando — "  (he 
paused  and  looked  defiantly  at  the  Count) 
"i<r  vour  son." 


Some  days  later  a  grand  fete  at  the 
chateau  brought  together  the  Count's 
friends  and  vassals.  All  celebrated  the 
return  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  house. 
Behind  the  young  man  stood  his  sword- 
bearer,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature.  It  was 
Antonio. 

"Pardon  him,"  Raoul  had  begged.  "He 
will  be  faithful,  I  promise  you.  He  shall 
be  my  personal  attendant  all  his  life  long." 

The  youth  was  right.  The  former 
bandit,  by  his  bravery  and  devotion, 
wiped  out  all  the  errors  of  his  past. 

"I  love  my  attendant,"  the  young 
Viscount  often  remarked.  "He  recalls  a 
past  which  was  often  sad  enough,  but  to 
whose  memory  I  cling, — a  time  when  I 
slept  in  the  forest  under  the  stars,  and  led 
the  free  life  of  adventure.  I  love  to  see 
in  him  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  Raoul 
d'Aiglenoir  was  simply  Zando.'' 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


VII, — Possum  Point. 
^T  f'ACK  started  up,  rubbing  his  eyes 
\^^  vsleepily.  The  whole  sky  was  now 
ablaze  with  stars;  the  light  of  half  a  dozen 
smoking  lanterns  flashed  and  flared  from 
the  low,  half-ruined  wharf,  where  the 
Mary  Jane  was  pushing  her  nose  against 
a  rotting  pier;  while  Petes  standing  like 
a  gigantic  figure  in  the  shadows,  was 
making  her  fast  with  practised  hand. 

"Stir  up  there!"  he  repeated  gruffly. 
"Much  good  you've  been  for  the  last  two 
hours,  sleeping  like  logs!  The  rest  of  you 
can  bunk  here  if  you  please,  but  I'm  off 
home  to  my  old  woman  until  morning." 

"We's  off  too!"  cried  Zeb,  making  a 
spring  to  the  wharf.  "Come  along,  pap. 
Mam  will  be  watchin'  for  all  them  fixin's 
you  brought  her  from  town.  And,  Marse 
Jack!"  Zeb's  cheery  tone  suddenly 
changed  as  he  realized  there  was  no 
"home"  for  his  playmate  of  old.  "Mam 
she  ain't  got  no  fitten  place  for  white 
folks,  Marse  Jack;    but — ^" 
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"I  know,"  said  Jack,  briefly.  "Don't 
mind  about  me,  Zeb.     I'll  bunk  here." 

"Moity  cold  and  lonesomish,"  said 
Zeb.  "Guess  I'd  best  stay  wif  you,  Marse 
Jack." 

"No,"  said  Jack,  decidedly.  "Go 
home  to  your  mam,  Zeb.  Just  loose  old 
Pont  when  you  get  there.  I'll  whistle  for 
him,  and  he'll  come." 

And,  as  Marse  Jack's  word  always 
settled  matters,  Zeb  had  to  be  content; 
there  was  no  room  for  white  folk  in  the 
pickaninny-filled  cabin  as  he  knew;  so 
he  and  pap  took  their  way  up  the  shore, 
while  Jack,  standing  up  in  the  Mary  Jane, 
peered  out  into  the  shadows  of  the  familiar 
scene.  Eagerly  his  eyes  swept  the  high 
hill  beyond  the  cove,  where,  under  the 
bare  boughs  of  its  century-old  oaks,  the 
pillared  front  of  Brentbrook  stretched 
dim  and  desolate  in  the  starlit  night, — 
the  dear  old  home  that  Jim  Warren 
threatened  to  lay  low.  As  Jack  looked 
at  it  his  brave  boy-heart  seemed  to  sink 
again  hopelessly. 

He  felt  so  young,  so  helpless,  standing 
there  alone,  friendless  and  homeless,  in 
the  darkness.  For  the  lanterns  were  all 
out  now.  Pete,  pap,  Zeb  were  far  away; 
there  was  only  the  wash  of  the  waves  as 
the  Mary  Jane  rocked  to  and  fro  at  her 
pier,  and  the  ghost  of  his  old  home 
facing  him  from  the  shore.  Pete  might 
have  asked  him  to  go  home  with  him, 
thought  Jack,  who  was  used  to  Uncle 
Rick's  and  Aunt  Betty's  gentle,  hospitable 
ways.  But  Pete  was  not  that  kind.  As 
he  had  said,  bunking  out  in  an  oyster 
boat  seemed  to  him  all  right  for  a  boy 
like  Jack,  —  a  boy  who  had  no  right  to 
home  or  kin. 

And  then,  just  as  the  lonel}^  pain  struck 
his  heart  again,  there  came  a  familiar 
bark  through  the  darkness.  Pont — Pont 
loosened  from  his  chain  at  Uncle  Jake's 
cabin, — old  Pont  out  looking  for  him! 
Jack  put  his  hand  to  his  lips  and  sent  a 
whistle  along  the  gloomy  shore,  —  a 
whistle  clear  and  loud  enough  to  rouse 
the  very  oysters  in  their  beds,    And  then — 


then  —  came  a  wild  answering  bark,  a 
rush,  a  scramble,  and  the  big  black  New- 
foundland was  leaping  upon  him,  joyously 
licking  his  hands,  grovelling  at  his  feet 
in  a  very  rapture  of  welcome. 

"Pont,  —  good  old  Pont!  Nice  old 
boy!  You're  glad  to  see  me,  aren't  you, 
Pont?  You  haven't  forgotten  the  good 
times  we've  had  together.  You  love  me, 
don't  you,  Pont?" 

And,  if  barks  and  leaps  and  licks  meant 
anything,  Pont  answered  a  hearty  "Yes." 

Together  they  scrambled  back  into 
the  oyster  boat, — Pont,  after  the  friendly 
fashion  of  his  four-footed  kind,  accepting 
the  situation  as  quite  natural  and  pleasant 
so  long  as  he  was  with  Master  Jack.  And 
Jack  rolled  himself  in  the  old  sailcloth 
and  pillowed  his  head  on  Pont's  shaggy 
back,  and,  no  longer  sad  or  lonely  or 
friendless,  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Pie  woke  to  find  the  sky  and  water  red 
with  the  sunrise,  and  Zeb  pulling  at  his 
sleeve. 

"Come  home,  Marse  Jack, — come  up 
home!  Mam  say  she  dun  scattered  all  de 
chillin  outer  de  house,  and  got  white  folks' 
breakfast  a-waitin'  for  you — o^gg  pone,  hot 
coffee,  sassages, — everything  good.'' 

And,  led  by  his  old  playmate.  Jack 
was  soon  up  at  the  low-roofed,  smoky 
cabin,  whose  two  rooms  sheltered  mam's 
kinky-headed  little  flock,  scattered  now 
in  yard  and  in  roadside  to  make  place 
for  "Marse  Jack."  Mam's  kitchen  table, 
cleared  of  its  usual  array  of  pans  and  pots, 
was  spread  with  a  coarse  but  spotless 
cloth,  and  set  with  mam's  greatest 
treasure  —  a  small  but  gaily  flowered 
china  service  given  as  a  "premium"  with 
a  year's  supply  of  soap. 

Rare,  indeed,  were  the  occasions  when 
mam's  "grand  china"  was  brought  down 
from  its  show-place  on  the  mantelpiece; 
and  Jack  felt  this  morning  he  was  truly 
an  honored  guest,  especially  when  mam 
met  him  at  the  door,  spotless  in  stiff- 
starched  apron  and  head-handkerchief. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Marse  Jack, — how  d'ye 
do,  sah!    I  suttinly  is  'shamed  and  sorry 
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not  to  have  no  place  to  ask  you  las'  night. 
I's  'shamed  and  sorry,  indeed.  But,  wif 
all  dese  little  niggahs  a  brimfulling  dis 
house,  dere  warn't  no  'spectable  place  to 
ask  any  ob  Miss  Betty's  folks  to  sleep. 
A  nice  young  white  gen'man  would  rather 
stay  on  de  boat,  I  know.  But  I's  got 
breakfast  ready  for  you;  and,  if  you^U 
set  down  to  de  table  here,  I'll  serve  it 
to  you  hot  and  nice." 

And  Mam  Milly,  who  had  been  "rizzed 
and  trained"  at  Brentbrook  in  the  old 
days,  proceeded  to  serve  Jack  a  breakfast 
fit  for  a  king, — "spoon  bread,"  made  by 
a  family  formula  that  no  cooking-school 
teacher  had  ever  seen;  sausages,  whose 
secret  flavoring  had  come  down  from 
generations;  coffee,  hot  and  strong  and 
clear;  butter  and  cream  from  mam's  own 
brindled  cow.  And  while  her  guest  did 
full  justice  to  this  morning  meal,  mam 
ventured,  as  she  served  him,  to  ask  a 
few  respectful  questions. 

"Miss  Betty  and  all  of  'em  well,  I 
hope,  Marse  Jack?" 

"Oh,  quite  well,  thank  you.  Mam 
Milly!" 

"Dat  ar  Zeb's  been  gibbin'  me  some 
fool  talk  'bout  dey  lookin'  pale  and  peaky. 
'Course,  ez  I  told  him,  couldn't  expect 
city  folks  to  be  ruddy  and  hearty  like 
dey  is  in  de  country.  Don't  get  de  same 
sort  ob  air  nor  de  same  sort  ob  victuals." 

"No,"  said  Jack,  striking  the  spoon 
deep  into  the  soft  golden  loaf, — "no,  we 
don't,  Mam  Milly." 

"Dat's  what  I  says;  and  when  folks 
is  riz  in  de  country,  like  Miss  Betty  and 
Marse  Rick,  dey  nachally  peaks  away 
for  a  while.  But  deys  got  a  grand,  fine 
place,  Zeb  says, — house  big  as  Brentbrook 
itself." 

"Quite  as  big,"  assented  Jack,  cheerily. 

"Zeb  allow  as  he  didn't  see  no  servants 
around,"  continued  mam,  controlling  her 
loving  interest  with  evident  difficulty.  "I 
does  hope  Miss  Betty  ain't  habbin'  trouble 
wif  dose  no-'count  town  niggahs." 

"No,  she  is  not  having  any  trouble  Mdth 
them  at  all,"  truly  answered  Jack, 


"I's  glad  to  hear  that, — I  suttinly  is," 
said  mam,  with  a  relieved  sigh.  "Dem 
town  niggahs  is  dat  full  of  sassiness  and 
airs  dey  don't  know  what  real  quality 
folks  like  ours  is,  —  dey  don't  for  suah. 
It  takes  de  big  white  knowledgeable  people 
to  reco'nize  our  folks  right, — de  generals 
and  judges  and  all  dem  kind.  Marse  Rick 
he  goin'  'round  'mong  de  generals  and 
judges,  I  know." 

"Yes,"  replied  Jack,  as  he  recalled 
Uncle  Rick's  lingering  days  at  the  Capitol. 
"He  has  been  around  w4th  the  big  men 
a  great  deal." 

"Dat's  what  I  says,"  declared  Mam 
Milly,  triumphantly.  "Dat's  what  I  tell 
all  de  niggahs  'round  here  when  day  gits 
to  croakin'  and  murmurin'  about  de 
Brents  a-comin'  down.  I  says  my  folks 
ain't  come  down.  Dey  can't.  Moit  ez 
well  speck  de  eagle  to  drop  his  wings  and 
turn  into  a  rooster.  Dey's  jest  nachally 
born  high  and  great  and  grand.  Ain't  I 
heerd  my  old  granny  tell  agin  and  agin 
how  when  Miss  Marjorie,  dat  she  was 
maid  to,  was  married,  de  President  and 
all  de  great  folks  from  Washington  come 
in  deir  boats  and  deir  coaches,  and  de 
hills  was  ablazin'  with  bonfires,  and  dey 
had  a  barbecue  for  all  de  niggahs  far  and 
near.  Has  the  President  been  to  call  on 
our  folks  yet?" 

"No,"  answered  Jack,  sorry  that  he 
could  not  truthfully  keep  up  the  family 
record  any  further, — "not  yet,  Mam 
Milly.  You  see.  Presidents  don't  call  on 
people  much  these  days.  The  country  is 
so  much  bigger  than  it  used  to  be.  It 
takes  all  their  time  to  keep  it  going 
right." 

"I  suppose  it  do,"  said  mam,  regret- 
fully,— "yes,  chile,  I  suppose  it  do.  Still, 
when  it's  quality  folks  like  ours  come  to 
town,  looks  ez  if  he  might  get  in  his 
kerridge  some  evenin'  and  drop  in  sociable 
like  for  a  cup  of  tea.  But  dat  ain't  de 
town  fashion,  I  suppose,  now." 

"No,"  said  Jack  again,  as  he  thought 
of  the  scant  pinch  in  Aunt  Betty's  little 
teapot,     "And    we    all    like'  the    country 
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ways  best,  Mam  Milly,  anyhow.  Uncle 
Rick  was  saying  the  other  night  that  he 
means  to  strike  Congress  for  a  lot  of 
money  the  Government  owes  his  grand- 
father, and  then  he'll  take  Brentbrook 
back,  and  come  down  here  to  stay  for- 
ever and  ever." 

"Bress  de  Lord  for  dat!"  cried  mam, 
all  her  fears  and  doubts  vanishing  at  this 
declaration.  "Town  may  be  very  good 
for  some  folks,  chile;  but  dis  here  is  de 
place  for  de  Brents,  and  dey's  too  grand 
and  great  to  lib  in  any  other." 

"So  we  are  coming  back  as  soon  as  we 
can,"  said  Jack,  cheerily,  as,  his  hearty 
breakfast  disposed  of,  he  rose  from  the 
table.  "My,  that  spoon  bread  and 
sausage  were  fine.  Mam  Milly!  There's 
nothing  in  town  that  can  come  near  it. 
Now  I'm  going  to  take  a  run  up  home 
and  look  round.  Aunt  Betty  is  sort  of 
bothered  about  the  well  and  the  rose- 
bushes." 

"Reckon  she  is,"  said  Mam  Milly, 
dolefully.  "Reckon  she  got  a  right  to 
be.  Marse  Rick  he  better  get  dat  money 
moity  quick,  chile.  Mebbe  you  heern 
what  Jim  Warren  says  he  gwine  ter  do 
in  de  spring?  Pull  de  ole  house  down  and 
set  his  hogs  to  rootin'  dar.  Lord!  Lord!" 
groaned  Mam  Milly.  "Dat  would  be 
the  tribilation  de  good  Book  tells  'bout 
suah!" 

"Don't  you  worry.  We're  not  going 
to  let  him  do  that,"  said  Jack,  bravely. 
"We'll  be  back  here  bright  and  early, 
see  if  we  don't.  Mam  Milly.  Though  just 
how  we  are  going  to  get  here,  I  don't 
know;  do  you,  Pont?"  added  Jack  in 
an  undertone  to  his  faithful  comrade, 
who  met  him  again  at  the  cabin  door 
and  bounded  along  at  his  side,  up  the 
snow-covered  hill  to  the  old  house,  that 
looked  lonely  and  desolate  even  in  the 
morning  sunlight. 

Jack's  heart  became  heavier  as  he  drew 
near.  The  gate  was  down;  the  trim-cut 
hedges  of  more  than  a  century's  growth 
had  been  rudely  trampled  by  stray 
animals;      Aunt    Betty's    climbing    roses 


had  fallen,  blackened  by  frost,  from  their 
trellis;  the  pantry  shutter  swung  wide 
open  on  a  broken  hinge;  the  well  cover 
was  gone;  and,  worse  than  all,  in  the 
open  doorway  stood  a  coarse-faced,  sandy- 
haired  man,  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  hard,  keen  eyes  surveying 
the  scene  with  a  master's  gaze. 

Pont  growled.  Neither  man  nor  beast 
around  Possum  Point  had  any  friendly 
feeling  for  Jim  Warren. 

"Clear  out,  you  young  scoundrel, — you 
and  your  dog!"  was  his  greeting  to.  Jack. 

"Scoundrel"  yourself!"  retorted  Jack, 
indignantly.  "The  gate  is  down  and  you 
can't  shut  us  out." 

"Can't  I,  though?"  Jim  Warren  laid 
his  hand  on  a  long  horsewhip  that  was 
within  his  reach.  "Come  any  nearer  and 
I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  this." 

"Try  it,"  said  Jack,  "and  see  how 
quick  Pont  will  take  a  taste  of  youl" 

And  Pont  growled  again  and  showed 
his  teeth. 

"Take  that  dog  away!"  cried  Warren, 
with  a  fierce  oath,  "or  I'll  shoot  him  and 
you,  too!" 

"Hello,  what's  the  row?"  asked  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman  suddenly  appearing  in 
the  doorway.  "I  thought  you  guaranteed 
us  peaceable  possession,  Warren?" 

"I  do,  sir,  —  I  do,"  was  the  quick 
answer,  and  the  speaker's  tone  and 
manner  changed  to  servile  respect.  ' '  I 
was  just  driving  off  this  little  ragamuffin 
and  his  brute  of  a  dog.  And  I'll  have 
the  gate  put  up  before  night,  so  that  you 
won't  be  intruded  upon  in  any  way." 

"As  you  please,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
lightly;  "though  really  I  don't  see  that 
it  is  necessary.  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  gates  that  require  attention  here. 
Still,  the  house  will  answer  our  purpose 
fairly  well.  Stack  it  up  with  firewood, 
and  our  men  will  bring  dow^n  everything 
else  they  need  from  town.  And  you  might 
put  a  barrel  of  oysters  or  so  within  easy 
reach.  Your  figures  are  a  little  steep 
for  such  an  old  rattletrgj?  y^s^  place,  I 
must  confess;    but  it  h^ppwi^^y^be  just 
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what  wc  want,  and  we'll  take  it  at  your 
own   price." 

Take  it  at  his  price, — at  Jim  Warren's 
price!  Jack  stood  open-eyed  and  open- 
eared,  breathless  with  dismay.  O  poor 
Aunt  Betty!  Poor  Uncle  Rick!  Jim 
Warren  was  selling  this  dear  home  at  his 
own  price! 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Cardinal  and  the  Cake. 


Cardinal  Fleury  possessed  a  valet 
named  Barjac,  who  was  so'  faithful  and 
devoted  that  he  enjoyed  many  unusual 
privileges,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  Cardinal's  old  age  very  pleasant  and 
peaceful. 

One  day  the  master  addressed  Barjac 
in  a  somewhat  disconsolate  way. 

"I  am  ninety,"  he  said.  "I  think  Death 
has  forgotten  me.  My  usefulness  is  over, 
and  it  can  not  be  but  a  short  time  before 
I  am  imbecile  and  helpless." 

"Why,  my  dear  master,"  answered 
Barjac,  "you  are  not  so  old!  A  little 
sociability  will  do  you  good.  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  arranging  a  quiet  dinner 
for  you  and  some  of  your  friends  on  the 
approaching  festival  ? ' ' 

"Arrange  whatever  you  like,"  said  the 
Cardinal. 

"And  the  list—" 

"Invite  whom  you  choose.  Only  don't 
bother  me  about  it.  At  my  age  even  the 
exertion  of  selecting  a  dozen  friends  to 
sit  at  my  table  would  be  too  much." 

"As  you  please,  your  Eminence,"  said 
Barjac,  a  plan  instantly  forming  itself  in 
his  wise  head. 

The  festival  came  round,  and  the  guests 
gathered.  They  were  fourteen  in  number. 
No  one  had  sent  a  refusal.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  dinner  a  large  cake  was  brought 
in.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the 
youngest  person  present  to  divide  that 
toothsome  delicacy,  and  so  the  host  said: 

"Whoever  has  the  fewest  years  must 
cut  the  cake.    Barjac  will  hand  a  knife." 

"He     need     not     hand     it     to     me'' 


announced  the  guest  on  the  Cardinal's 
right  hand;  "for  I  was  ninety-two  years 
old  last  January." 

"And  I,"  said  his  left-hand  neighbor, 
"must  plead  guilty  to  ninety-four  years." 

Then  each  one  told  his  age;  and,  to 
the  Cardinal's  astonishment,  he  found 
that  he,  who  thought  Death  had  forgotten 
him,  was  the  youngest  person  present! 

"Then  must  /  cut  the  cake?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  certainly,  your  Eminence!" 
answered  all  present,  delighted  beyond 
measure  at  their  host's  surprise. 

"Ah,  I  can't  understand  this!"  he  said, 
plunging  the  knife  into  the  triumph  of 
the  cook's  art.  Then,  catching  sight  of 
his  valet's  smiling  face,  he  saw  through  his 
stratagem,  and  exclaimed:  "Ah,  Barjac, 
you  dear  old  rogue!  I  am  not  so  old  that 
you  can  not  make  me  happy." 


Old  Rhymes. 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  rhyme's 
for  the  months,  beginning, 

Thirty  days  hath  September; 
but  few  persons,  perhaps,  have  any  idea 
how  long  they'  have  been  in  use.  An 
extremely  rare  book,  dated  1635,  gives 
this  version,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all: 
Thirtie  dales  hath  September,  Aprill,  lune,  and 

Nouember. 
Februarie  eight  and  twentie  alone,   all  the  rest 

thirtie  and  one. 

Not  less  familiar  to  young  folk  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  the  following 
quaint  lines,  which  are  found  in  a  book 
entitled  "The  Pathway  of  Knowledge," 
by  Nicholas  Peters: 

Looke   how   many    pence   each    day    thou    shalt 
gaine, 
lust    so    many    pounds,     halfe     pounds    and 
groates : 
With  as  many  pence  in  a  yeare  certaine, 

Thou   gettest  and   takest,   as   each   wise   man 
notes. 

Looke   how   many   farthings   in   the    weeke    doe 

amount. 
In  the  yeare  like  shillings  and  pence  thou  shalt 

count. 
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— Many  English  readers  will  welcome  a 
translation  of  "The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century,"  by  Frederick 
Ozanam,  just  published  by  Mr.  Nutt,  of  London. 

— A  collection  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
offered  for  sale  in  London  on  the  2d  inst.  in- 
cluded a  thirteenth-century  Bible  from  Waltham 
Abbey,  bound  with  a  catalogue  of  a  monastic 
library  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Abbey   itself. 

— Mr.  Walter  G.  Strickland's  new  "Diction- 
ary of  Irish  Artists"  (Maunsel,  publisher, 
London)  contains  details  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  Irish  artists  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  excluding  living  men.  The  work 
is  in  two  volumes  and  includes  one  hundred 
and  fifty  portraits. 

— Some  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  "The  Waters  of  Lethe,"  by  Dorothea 
Gerard,  which  is  advertised  as  a  new  story,  has 
already  appeared  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  English 
papers.  The  practice  of  changing  the  title  of 
stories  when  republishing  them  in  book  form 
is  to  our  mind  a  reprehensible  one. 

— The  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Martin's  excellent  work,  "Catholic  Religion: 
A  Statement  of  Christian  Teaching  and  History," 
is  offered  in  neat  cloth  binding  as  well  as  in 
brochure  form.  Price,  75  cts.  A  more  complete 
index  would  enhance  the  usefulness  of  this 
book,  of  which  we  hope  there  will  be  many 
editions. 

— A  study  of  the  work  and  personality  of 
Francisco  Goya,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  in  the  history  of  Art,  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Stokes,  is  among  new  publications  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Jenkins.  Goya  left  nearly  600  paintings, 
some  of  which  arc  recognized  masterpieces; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  as  many  more 
of  his  works.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain  and 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

— Not  only  are  there  a  number  01  young 
saints  in  our  day — we  use  the  term  saint  in  a 
broad  sense, — but  there  is  also  considerable 
variety  among  them,  star  differing  from  star. 
There  is,  for  example,  besides  the  two  saintly 
Carmelite  nuns — the  "Little  Flower"  and  the 
"Praise  of  Glory," — Gemma  Galgani,  a  "Child 
of  the  Passion,"  whose  life  of  prayer  and  self- 
abnegation  is  so  admirably  told  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Coghlan,  C.  P.  This  variety,  moreover, 
has  its  appeal,  as  the  various  reissues  of  their 
biographies  prove.     The  last-mentioned  servant 


of  God  seems  destined  to  a  place  in  all  hearts 
that  harbor  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
We  would  only  note  that  a  reference  to  t!ie 
portrait  of  Father  Germano,  in  the  edition 
at  hand,  leads  one  to  a  picture  of  Sister  Mary 
of  Jesus  Crucified.  Nor  is  the  portrait  of  the 
holy  nun's  confessor  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  volume.  R.  and  T.  Washbourne  are 
the  publishers.    No  price  is  given. 

—So  deservedly  well  received  was  "A  Modern 
Martyr — Theophane  Venard,"  that  the  first 
edition  of  the  book  was  soon  exhausted,.  Another 
edition,  which  puts  the  work  in  its  eighth 
thousand,  is  now  to  hand.  The  publishers,  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  (Maryknoll, 
N.  Y.),  assert  that  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Venard 
has  already  inspired  several  vocations.  Assur- 
edly it  is  a  volume  which  deserves  to  be  widely 
circulated.     Price,   60  cts. 

— In  view  of  the  fact  that  numerous  good 
books,  in  native  English,  for  our  young  or 
juvenile  readers  are  now  to  be  had,  "Little 
Pilate,  and  Other  Spanish  Stories,"  by  the  Rev. 
Luis  Coloma,  S.  J.,  translated  by  E.  M.  Brookes, 
would  seem  to  have  been  under  no  necessity 
to  exist.  We  read  only  the  opening  story, 
"Little  Pilate,"  and  decided  that  we  should 
not  like  to  put  this  bit  of  realism  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  our  young  people. 

— The  genial  and  gifted  writer  who  begins 
in  this  number  of  The  Ave  Maria  a  series  of 
what  promises  to  be  among  his  most  charac- 
teristic papers,  is  not  himself  unaware  of  the 
discussion  which  the  pronunciation  of  his  pen- 
name  has  evoked.  Of  the  awkwardness  and 
heterodoxy  of  that  assumed  cognomen  he  writes 
in  the  current  Dublin  Review,  where  he  is  re- 
viewing his  own  latest  book: 

And  here  we  may  as  well  hint  to  this  writer  that  his 
first  terrible  mistake  lay  in  the  choice  of  his  nom-de- 
guerre — why  so  uncouth  and  sneezy  a  name  as  Ayscough? 
We  understand  that  there  are  five  different  ways  of 
pronouncing  it,  all  in  constant  use,  so  that  any  reputation 
the  author  might  have  gainedHceeps  oozing  away  by  five 
distinct  leaks,  so  to  speak. 

If  sneezy,  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
name  must  be  something  like  Askew.  But  no 
matter  how  much  people  may  sneeze  at  this 
author's  nom-de-querre,  his  books  are  not  to 
be  sneezed  at. 


— We   doubt   not   that   many   of   our   rea 
who  for  several  years  past  have  been 
the  poems  of  Father  Garesche,  S.  J.,  w 
to   welcome  the   poet's   work  in  boo 
it  is  attractively  produced  by  P.  J,   Kejiedy 
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Sons,  under  the  title  "The  Four  Gates."  For 
a  first  book  of  verse,  this  production  is  re- 
markable both  for  the  number  of  its  inclusions 
and  for  the  uniformly  high  level  which  the  work 
maintains.  It  is  all  of  a  piece,  so  to  speak; 
for,  whatever  the  subject-matter  or  however 
varied  the  form,  these  songs  carry  the  same 
note:  nothing  less  than  the  Catholic  poet's 
true  understanding  of  the  beauties  and  truths 
of  life, — this  life  and  the  next.  Nor  is  the 
workmanship  ever  less  than  good;  often  it  is 
very  good,  indeed.  Moreover,  it  is  personal. 
Few  modern  singers  are  so  underived  as  this 
poet.  If  he  has  debts,  it  is  to  the  great  store 
of  English  song,  not  to  any  particular  depositor 
thereof.  His  imagination  is  his  own,  as  is  his 
phrase-making.  More  than  one  lovely  line  takes 
the  memory  captive  even  on  a  single  reading. 
Here  are  a  few  of  these  rare  felicities:  "O 
simple  song  of  all  the  various  world" ;  "  Whether 
ye  trim  the  tangle  of  the  vine.  Or  follow  moving 
flocks";  "The  day's  wide  glory";  (of  the 
swallow)  "Thou  restless  hunter  on  the  coasts 
of  Night";  "Prayer  is  a  pleasant  meadow"; 
the  dying  vision  of  Christ  "searched  the  thank- 
less years."  We  present  these  rich  offerings  of 
detail,  refraining  from  fuller  quotation,  not  to 
publish  twice  poems  which  we  have  long  since 
acclaimed  Father  Garesche  has  our  congratula- 
tions  and   our  thanks  as  well. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 


"The  Four  Gates.' 

$1,  net. 
"A  Primer  of  Social  Science. 

Parkinson.    95  cts. 

"The  Coming  Storm."    Francis  Deming  Hoyt. 

$1.35- 
"The  American  Catholic  Hymnal.' 

"The   Divine   Twilight."     Rev.   C. 

S.  T.  L.    80  cts. 
"<The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius." 
'■"     Joy,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"A   Group   of   Nation-Builders."     Rev.   Patrick 

MacSweeney.    35  cts. 


Rt.   Rev.   Mgr. 


$1.68. 
J.   Holland, 

Rev.   John 


"The    Promises    of    the    Sacred    Heart."     Rev 

Joseph  McDonnell,  S.  J.     90  cts. 
"The  Towers  of  St.   Nicholas."     Mary  Agatha 

Gray.    75  cts. 
"The  Morning  Watch."    Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins, 

S.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."     Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,   B.   D.     $3. 
"I/Uther."     Vol.    II.     Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar. 

S.  J.    $3.25. 
"Catholic   Studies    in  Social  Reform."    No.  V. 

20  cts. 
"  Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 
"  Christology :     A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."    Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D.    $1.50. 
"Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs.     Hugh     Eraser. 

2  vols.    $6. 

Obituary.  , 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Turner,  D.  D.,  bishop  of 
Galloway;  Rev.  John  Rapp,  diocese  of  La  Crosse; 
Rev.  James  Day,  diocese  of  Rochester;  Rev. 
Francis  Perry,  archdiocese  of  Chicago;  and 
Rev.    H.  J,  Harkins,    archdiocese    of    Boston. 

Brother  Kilian,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Euphrasia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Brown,  Mr. 
William  McNulty,  Mr.  Alexander  Murdock, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ray,  Mr.  John  L.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Edward  Lucey,  Mrs.  Mary  Weld,  Mr.  Patrick 
King,  Matilda  Olney,  Miss  J.  C.  Floyd,  John 
and  Anna  Harkins,  Mr.  Joseph  Bahlmann,  Mr. 
M.  D.  Woods,  Louisa  L.  Henreux,  Mrs.  Alice 
Grady,  Mr.  John  Rehmann,  Miss  Annis  Des- 
mond, Mr,  B.  H.  Hellman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rahilly, 
Mr.  Frederic  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Bridget  Kidd,  Mr. 
Joseph  Grace,  Mrs.  Ellen  O'Leary,  Mr.  John 
Denninger,  Mrs.  Mary  Shea,  Mr.  John  Cop- 
pinger,  Miss  Winefred  Sweeney,  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
Miss    Rose    Cooper,    and    Mrs.    William    Byron. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia: 

Anonymous,  $1.50. 
For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,   China: 

Mr.  McS.   (Okla.),  $7. 
For  the  cyclone  and  famine  sufferers  in  China: 

Anna  G.,  $1. 
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her  in  them.    The  most  hoary  and  ven- 


The  Spirit  of  Twilight. 

BY    EDWIN    CARIJLE    LlTSEY. 

JJPON  her  misty  brow  a  star  shines  bright; 
Her  garments  tenuous  outshaken  wide, 
Revealing  glories  which   they   can  not  hide 

Of  spaces  vast  aglow  with  subtle  light. 

Her  cloudy  girdle  like  a  copper  band; 

Her  wind-blown  hair  like  ravelings  of   mist, 
Which  by  some  dying  sunbeam  has  been  kissed ; 

The  dews  of  heaven  in  each  far-held  hand. 

I,  meadow-bound,  gaze  at  the  spectral  sky 
Enrapt  and  dumb.    The  form  begins  to  fade; 
And  as  it   merges  with  the  coming  shade, 

Across  the  world  I  hear  a  low,  full  sigh. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Catacombs. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


Y  some  who  are  in  simple  good 
faith,  ready  to  learn,  and 
by  others,  less  ready — for  their 
ignorance  is  less  excusable — the 
question  is  occasionally  asked:  "What 
proof  have  you  that  the  veneration  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  dates  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  and  is  not  of 
later  invention  or  origin?" 

The  Books  of  the  Gospels  establish  her 
claim  first  for  all  those  who,  through 
God's  grace,  have  faith  in  them,  in  the 
title  they  give  her:  "Mother  of  Jesus." 
Archaeologists  and  the  book-wise  grope  in 
the  dust  of  centuries  for  fragments  of 
the  most  early  liturgical  prayers  and  find 


erable  Patristic  writings  bear  witness  to 
her.  To  the  student  of  art  there  is, 
furthermore,  a  whole  mass  of  visible, 
tangible,  irrefutable  proof  in  the  body  of 
art  production  left  over  from  the  earliest 
Christian  centuries. 

The  attitude  of  our  opponents  toward 
this  is  a  problem  which  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  solve.  Here  is  a  bulk  of  material 
testimon}^  which  can  not  be  done  away 
with.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  exist 
regarding  its  authenticity;  for,  in  support 
of  what  is  already  in  our  hands,  similar 
fresh  objects  are  being  unearthed  con- 
tinually by  men  whose  probity,  like  their 
scholarship,  is  beyond  question, — men  who 
work  in  the  open,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  whether  friendly  or  antag- 
onistic. The  Catacombs  of  Rome  and 
their  precious  contents  are  documentary 
assertions  which  no  enemy  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  disprove. 

With  regard  to  their  art,  it  is  strange 
and  wonderful  that  there  should  be  an 
art  at  all.  Three  strong  reasons  might 
have  militated  against  it:  the  Jewish 
injunction  against  graven  images;  the 
reluctance  to  place  concrete  forms  before 
Gentile  converts  recently  come  from  the 
worship  of  idols;  and,  finally,  the  secrecy 
shrouding  the  holiness  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries, even  before  neophytes,  and  guard- 
ing them  continually  from  a  possible 
presence  of  pagans  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  earliest  paintings  are  merely  sym- 
bohc:  the  fish  (IX0T2)  Christ,'  some- 
times harpooned,  and  this  would  mean  the 
Cross;     birds,    symbols   of   souls;     doves, 
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often  with  olive  twigs  in  their  beaks, — 
peace;  palms  and  green  boughs — victory 
and  the  everlasting  gardens  of  paradise; 
baskets  of  bread  —  the  Eucharist,  the 
Agapa',  possibly  an  allusion  to  manna 
and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves; 
rolls  of  parchment — the  Law,  the  Holy 
vScriptures,  the  Book  of  Life.  And,  as  in 
other  arts  where,  after  the  beginnings 
of  signs  and  emblems,  a  greater  develop- 
ment follows,  soon  we  find  the  represen- 
tation of  figures:  an  adolescent  shepherd, 
beardless,  and  with  the  lamb  upon  his 
shoulders;  Orpheus,  with  the  beasts  lis- 
tening around  him,— and  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  the  celestial  musician,  Christ,  charming 
the  heathen  world  with  the  sweet  pipes 
of  His  doctrine.  Moses  strikes  the  rock; 
Jonah  is  cast  forth;  the  paralytic  takes 
up  his  bed;  Lazarus  comes  forth.  Here 
are  stories  from  pagan  literature,  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New;  Greek,  Roman  and 
Hebraic  lore  intermingled;  and  the  new 
element  which  comes  with  Christ. 

In  the  era  named  for  Him,  His  death 
is  placed  at  the  year  34;  Jerusalem 
is  destroyed  A.  D.  70,  even  by  these 
Romans;  and  about  this  very  date — 
possibly  a  little  later,  but  at  its  very 
latest  not  beyond  the  opening  years  of 
the  second  century,  and,  more  probably, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first — we  have 
the  first  painting  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of 
which  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  it 
is  she.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St.  Priscilla,  lying  out  to  the  north  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  The 
Catacomb  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity, — 
believed,  in  fact,  to  have  existed  in 
Apostolic  times,  so  that  its  deep  darknesses 
and  hidden  places  must  have  been  seen 
by  the  eyes  that  had  looked  upon  Jesus. 
The  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  occur 
frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  as  though 
they  were  familiar;  and  there  were  found 
the  tombs  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  St.  Paul's 
' '  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  .  .  .  who  have  for 
my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks."  * 
Priscilla   was   wife   to   Aquila.     Archaeolo- 

*  Rom.,  xvi,  3,  4. 


gists  note  further  that  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  red-lettered,  a  proof  of 
extreme  antiquity;  and  that  the  names 
of  the  dead  are  given  in  the  triple  old- 
Roman  form. 

The  painting  in  question  is  in  the  vault 
of  an  ancient  venerable  crypt,  above  the 
red-letter  gallery,  and  is  much  damaged 
by  time.  It  represents  a  seated,  veiled 
Mother  (the  veil  being  the  distinctive 
mark  of  dignity  of  the  decorous  Roman 
matron)  holding  her  Child  in  her  lap. 
The  Infant  throws  His  arms  around  her 
with  a  great  air  of  naturalness,  but  turns 
to  look  over  His  shoulder  at  the  spectator. 
A  man's  figure  in  loose  draperies  stands 
beside  them,  and  seems  to  point  to  them. 
St.  Joseph,  it  is  said,  or  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  A  star  appears  above  the  Mother's 
head,  and  this  is  held  as  proof  positive 
that  the  group  does  not  represent  ordinary 
persons.  It  might  be  either  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  shining  into  art  here  for  the 
first  time,  or  else  a  symbol  of  Christ 
the  Light. 

Though  rude,  the  painting  has  a  certain 
largeness  and  freedom,  and  a  sureness  in 
the  few  touches  defining  the  anatomy  of 
the  Child's  little  body,  that  place  it  in  the 
good  period  of  Roman  fresco.  Briefly,  it 
is  in  the  Pompeian  style;  and  this  fact 
makes  it  extremely  interesting;  for  it 
means  that  it  was  painted  down  here  in 
the  burrowed  earth  by  those  despised 
Christians  (insulted  already  before  A.  D. 
79  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
destroyed  that  year:  Audi  Ckristianos 
saevos  olores);  while,  above,  the  gladden- 
ing sun  shone  upon  the  villas  and  foun- 
tains of  imperial  Rome.  The  pagan  world 
is  still  standing;  and  in  the  midst  of  it, 
unknown,  the  veneration  of  Our  Lady 
begins  to  blossom.  Her  own  lips,  in  the 
fire  of  God's  promise,  had  spoken  it: 
"Behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed!" 

In  this  same  Catacomb  of  Priscilla 
is  another  representation,  the  so-called 
"Orante,"  a  familiar  figure  of  early  Chris- 
tian art,   much  discussed  because  it  may 
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signify  Our  Lady  or  the  Church,  or  the 
soul  at  judgment  or  in  glory,  or  the  vowing 
of  a  virgin  to  Christ.  It  is  a  woman's 
figure  upright,  praying  with  outstretched 
hands,  her  head  veiled,  clad  in  white 
garments  of  a  somewhat  sacerdotal  char- 
acter, and  frequently  with  a  long  straight 
band  like  a  stole  hanging  over  the  left 
shoulder.  Adversaries  refuse  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  this  figure's  represent- 
ing Our  Lady.  It  is  evident  that  the 
name  "Mary"  scratched  at  times  in  the 
plaster  may  be  a  later  addition. 

But  what  of  the  analogy  between  this 
figure  in  fresco  and  its  exact  counterpart 
burned  into  the  so-called  "gold  glass" 
of  the  period  with  the  name  Mara  or 
Maria  burned  in  beside  it,  and  occasion- 
ally twin  figures,  inscribed  Petrus,  Paulus, 
on  either  hand?  Even  if  we  discard  those 
representations  which  are  under  contro- 
versy, some  twenty  or  thirty  remain  which 
should  be  accepted  by  the  open-minded. 
They  are  distributed  throughout  the 
various  Catacombs  lying  out  in  the ' 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Rome;  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
remnants,  not  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
duction. Time,  dampness,  corrosion, 
calcareous  deposits,  wrecking  by  Goths 
and  Vandals  who  hunted  the  tombs  for 
treasure,  are  to  be  remembered.  The 
aqueducts,  broken  by  the  barbarians  in 
the  sixth  century,  still  stand  in  mutilated 
sections  over  some  of  these  Catacombs; 
and  the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  records  the 
disastrous  passing  of  the  stranger:  "The 
bodies  and  the  churches  of  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs  are  destroyed  by  the  Goths." 

By  the  third  century  the  images  of 
Our  Lady  have  assumed  a  certain  festive 
and  decorated  air,  which  speaks  clearly 
of  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  In  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla,  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  south  of  Rome  (another  ex- 
tremely old  and  interesting  Catacomb, 
containing  the  grave  of  the  "Ampliatus" 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles — "Salute  Ampliatus, 
most  beloved  to  me  in  the  Lord"  *),  is  a 

*  Rom.,   xvi,   8. 


very  valuable  fresco  of  the  Epiphany.  In 
a  sort  of  panel-space,  adorned  with  green 
garlands,  the  Mother  of  Christ  sits  in  a 
chair  of  state,  with  the  Divine  Infant  on 
her  knee.  She  wears  a  veil  and  bordered 
garments.  Two  Magi  advance  on  each 
side  —  four  in  all,  —  reverently  bearing 
gifts.  They  wear  Phrygian  caps,  short 
tunics  and  mantles.  This  subject  of  the 
Epiphany  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  early  art,  perhaps  as  appealing  specially 
to  the  Gentile  world.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  of  the  tribute  of  honor  which 
the  artist  wished  to  offer  jointly  to  the 
Mother  and  Son;  and  the  workmanship 
is  fine  and  spirited. 

Conceived  in  the  same  manner  is  the 
fourth-century  Madonna  of  the  Coemete- 
rium  Ostrianum,  far  out  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  northeast  of  Rome.  It  is  in 
the  lunette  formed  by  the  arch  and  altar- 
slab  (generally  of  a  martyr),  called 
arcosolium.  This  painting  presents  only 
half  figures.  Our  Lady,  richly  garbed  and 
wearing  jewels  and  ornaments,  extends 
her  hands  in  prayer,  like  the  Orante  of 
earlier  days;  against  her  breast  rests  the 
charming  boyish  head  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
Gems  in  archaic  art  signify  the  splendor 
of  heaven  and  the  glory  of  the  saints; 
for  this  reason  representations  of  the  holy 
martyrs  are  often  covered  with  them; 
but  to  the  student  of  history  they  are 
clear  signs  of  the  encroachings  of  a  luxu- 
rious East.  Strange  how  successive 
periods  set  their  marks  and  time-dates 
upon  remote  objects  like  these!  The  spot 
is  a  necropolis  lost  in  the  wide,  wild  Roman 
plain,  and  the  sun  never  shines  into  it. 

But  here  are  three  type-Madonnas, 
showing  what  is  passing  in  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  one  in  the  style  of  Pompeii, 
decorous,  noble  of  form  and  drapery, 
wearing  the  veil  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
matron,  yet  unadorned,  for  the  days 
were  the  days  of  universal  observance  of 
evangelical  simplicity  and  poverty;  the 
Orante,  upon  which  is  an  unmistakable 
stamp  of  consecrated  vesture  of  some 
kind,   as  of  office  held  in  the  Church  of 
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God,  whereby  also  the  Church  itself 
appears  as  growing  in  organization;  and, 
finally,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Madonna  as  a  person  of  rank,  covered 
with  jewels,  showing  that  the  East  is  mak- 
ing its  profound  salutations  of  honor — - 
prostrations  and  head  held  low  in  speech — 
to  the  "Mother  of  God"  in  Rome  as  it 
is  in  Constantinople.  In  this  last  group 
the  monogram  of  Christ  appears  on  either 
side  of  the  fresco,  faced  toward  it  on  both 
sides  for  reverence. 

We  refrain  from  citing  any  other 
paintings,  in  order  to  speak  of  the  remark- 
able discovery  made  by  Prof.  Orazio 
Marucchi,  the  noted  Roman  archaeologist 
in  1904.  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  on 
the  way  to  the  basilica  of  that  name 
(Via  Ostiensis),  tradition  used  to  place 
the  vague  memory  of  a  Catacomb  of 
Commodilla.  For  hundreds  of  years  it 
lay  in  practical  oblivion.  Boldetti,  an 
antiquarian  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
attempted  to  recover  it,  and  seemed  to 
have  found  traces  of  it;  but  a  landslide 
frustrated  his  efforts.  Marucchi,  in  our 
own  day,  had  the  idea  of  beginning  the 
investigation  over  again,  from  another 
point  of  departure.  He  was  almost  im- 
mediately rewarded.  The  men,  digging 
under  his  direction,  struck  a  gallery,  and, 
following  that,  were  led  to  the  very  site 
of  the  old  historic  sanctuary  dedicated 
to  the  holy  martyrs  Saints  Felix  and 
Adauctus,-  which  was  known  to  have 
existed  at  that  place. 

Marucchi  was  almost  overcome  by  his 
good  fortune.  A  few  months  of  patient 
work  sufficed  to  clear  the  whole  basilica. 
There  it  all  was,  complete,  —  altars, 
recesses,  floor,  inscriptions,  and  frescoes. 
On  the  left  wall,  fresh  and  vivid  in  color 
as  though  its  thirteen  hundred  years' 
burial  had  acted  upon  it  as  a  bath  of 
youth,  appeared  a  lovely,  early  painting 
of  Our  Lady.  The  wide,  bright  eyes 
look  out  brilliantly,  the  cheeks  are  aglow, 
the  features  delicate  and  regular.  The 
nimbus  alone  is  darkened  by  time.  Yet 
slie  actually  has  a  nimbus,  attributed  to 


few  in  those  days,  though  occasionally 
to  angels,  or  to  living  monarchs  as  a 
mark  of  power,  in  their  case  without 
any  reference  to  holiness.  In  the  case 
of  Our  Lady,  it  evidently  stands  for 
holiness  and  dignity  as  well  as  power. 
Here,  as  at  Domitilla,  she'  is  seated  on 
a  throne  royal,  with  the  Divine  Child 
on  her  knee.  The  veil,  or  headdress, 
reaches  her  shoulders. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  painting 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  illustrate 
the  idea  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Church 
in  their  intercession.  The  two  patrons, 
Felix  and  Adauctus,  stand  beside  Our 
Lady  —  one  of  them  clad  in  sacerdotal 
white  that  gleams  out  luminously, — and 
they  are  in  the  act  of  presenting  to  her 
the  Christian  matron  whose  grave  lies 
at  her  feet.  A  long  inscription  composed 
(it  relates)  by  her  son,  praises  the  deceased 
for  her  gentleness  and  fidelity.  "Turtura 
thy  name,  and  truly  wast  thou  a  dove." 
Archaeologists  have  not  failed  to  call 
attention  to  the  doctrinal  and  document- 
ary importance  of  this  painting.  In 
quality  it  is  extremely  fine  and  qf  real 
artistic  merit. 

But  the  painting  was  not  all.  Marucchi 
had  observed,  as  the  basilica  was  in 
course  of  exhuming,  that  one  of  the  walls 
rang  hollow.  The  fact  demanded  further 
investigations.  A  wall  of  bricks  appeared 
instead  of  a  pick-marked  tufa  wall.  The 
seeker  proceeded  to  pierce  the  masonry, 
and  was  met  at  the  aperture  by  the 
warm,  damp  air  of  a  deep  gallery.  It 
was  all  lined  with  loculi  (shelf-graves  in 
the  side  walls),  their  faces  closed  with 
bricks,  the  dead  untouched  and  unrav- 
aged  by  either  time  or  Goth.  But  what 
most  thrilled  the  archaeologists,  as  they 
broke  through  into  the  hallowed  place, 
was.  that  they  found  themselves  obliged 
to  step  across  a  number  of  bodies  laid 
simply  upon  the  earthen  floor,  with  the 
death  lamps  still  beside  them  as  when, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  those 
who  loved  them  set  them  down  there  in 
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peace.  "Untouched,"  exclaims  Marucchi, 
overwhelmed  at  his  discovery,  "since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire!" 

It  is  conjectured  that,  no  more  loculi 
being  available  in  the  gallery,  the  recently 
dead  were  placed  upon  the  groimd,  and 
the  entrance  walled  on  the  common  grave. 
Many  long  days  they  have  kept  their 
faithful  and  silent  watch  around  Our 
Lady,  and  slept  peacefully,  too,  beneath 
her  care.  Now  it  is  as  though  they  rose 
up,  sentinels  no  more,  but  witnesses,  to 
answer  for  the  past  and  their  own  ancient 
faith,  and  hope,  and  confidence  in  her. 
There  they  all  are  together,  hundreds  of 
years  embosomed  in  voiceless  earth;  and 
now  they  all  emerge  together,  she  and 
they,  unscathed;  while  the  world  scarce 
knows  any  more  what  it  was  at  that 
time,  or  if  ever  there  was  a  Rome. 

The  Catacombs,  so  interesting  in  their 
paintings,  contain  very  little  sculpture. 
The  material  difficulties  would  explain 
this  easily;  besides  that,  sculpture  is  a 
rarer  art,  and  would  have  come  specially 
under  the  prohibitions  named  above.  The 
chisel  was  used  chiefly  for  incising  the 
veiled  formulae  of  Christ's  name,  or  sym- 
bols on  the  tomb  slabs,  or  for  some 
precious  "graffiti"  designs  cut  in,  as  that 
admirable  classic  and  pastoral  Good 
Shepherd  on  the  tomb  of  Gerontius, 
Catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla.  vSome  delicate 
stucco  reliefs  have  been  found,  showing 
a  certain  idea  of  decorating  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time  in  pagan  Rome.  A  few  old  sar- 
cophagi were  used,  adorned  with  mytho- 
logical subjects;  but  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  that  the  subjects  should  never 
be  idolatrous.  The  genuine  early  Chris- 
tian sarcophagi — mostly  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Collection — show  reliefs  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  Apostles  in  a  row, 
divided  equally  by  one  Woman's  figure, 
appear  on  some  of  these, — same  question 
of  Our  Lady  or  the  Church;  while  in 
the  favorite  Kpiphany  scene  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  doubt  about  the 
sculptor's  meaning. 


Two  important  stone  carvings  were 
unearthed  recently  at  Carthage  —  where 
one  of  the  Apostolic  churches  long  flour- 
ished,— representing  the  apparition  of  the 
Angel  to  the  Shepherds,  and  a  group  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  with  an  angel 
standing  beside  them.  The  work  is 
believed  to  be  of  Roman  or  Graeco-Roman 
origin,  and  to  date  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury or  earlier.  The  panel  of  Our  Lady 
was  exhumed  first  with  a  fragment  of 
the  other.  Then,  presently,  a  little  farther 
away,  the  main  part  of  the  Shepherd 
panel.  What  Christian  sculpture  we  have 
in  Rome  is  probably  synchronic  with,  or 
posterior  to,  Constantine's  Edict  of 
Toleration.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  curly- 
headed  boy  Shepherd  of  the  Lateran,  girt 
with  tunic  and  belt,  and  carrying  a  lamb 
upon  His  shoulders.  The  Roman  Christ 
is  always  youthful  and  beardless,  as 
though  the  everlasting  songs  of  the 
popular  poets,  repeating  in  Rome  then 
the  imaged  measures  of  Greece  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  could  not  refrain  from 
touching  even  that  austere  and  sacred 
manhood  with  their  dreams  of  lovely  and 
immortal  youth. 

A  proof  of  how  fully  the  veneration  of 
Our  Lady  was  established  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "gold  glass"  of  the  period, — vessels 
sometimes  sacramental,  it  is  believed,  but 
often  of  common  use.  They  resemble  the 
decorated  glass  of  Venice  and  Bohemia. 
Figures  and  emblems  were  worked  in 
gold  on  a  flat  disc,  or  the  entire  disc  was 
gilded  and  the  design  worked  in  clear 
line.  A  second  transparent  disc  was  fused 
upon  the  first  by  fire,  so  that  they 
became  one,  and  the  goldw^ork  could 
neither  be  altered  nor  reached  more. 
These  discs  formed  the  base  of  cups  and 
other  vessels,  of  which  a  number  have 
been  recovered  from  the  tombs  in  the 
Catacombs  and  are  now  in  museums, 
chiefly  the  Lateran  and  Vatican.  When 
buried  with  the  dead,  it  is  believed  they 
had  contained  perfumes.  Occasionally 
the    discs    are    imbedded    in    the    mortar 
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used  to  close  the  loculi,  possibly  as  deco- 
ration, possibly  as  marks  of  identification. 
Some  bear  the  word  "Bibe"  or  "Bibas," 
as  certain  Umbrian  and  Tuscan  cups  do 
still  in  our  own  day.  But  whether  the 
word  means  "Drink,"  or  is  Latinum  rusti- 
cum,  changing  its  letters  and  meaning 
"Live,"  we  do  not  know.  The  inscription 
from  the  tomb  of  Constantia  (Catacomb 
of  St.  Agnes),  now  in  the  Lateran,  reads: 
"Bibas  in  Christo." 

Marucchi  suggests  that  gold-glass 
adorned  with  profane  subjects  may  have 
been  birthday  or  wedding  gifts.  The 
majority  display  figures  of  Christ  or  of 
the  saints,  and  especially  favorite  martyr- 
patrons  like  St.  Agnes,  or  the  holy 
Apostles  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  The 
familiar  figure  of  the  Orante,  praying  with 
uplifted  arms,  appears  upon  several,  and 
repeatedly  between  the  Princes  of  the 
Apostles,  a  position  of  great  honor.  Where 
the  Apostles'  names  are  given,  the 
other  figure  has  its  name  too— Mam  or 
Maria — burned  in  by  the  fire  process, 
untouchable  and  untouched.  Here  is  an 
image  of  Our  Lady,  upon  objects  in 
everyday  use  among  the  early  Christians; 
and,  since  the  material  is  of  the  most 
brittle  nature,  the  examples  we  possess 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  large  class 
of  similar  objects,  and  consequent  multi- 
plication of  the  image  itself. 


Great  as  was  St.  Paul's  devotion  to 
Our  Lord,  much  greater  was  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  because  she  was  His 
Mother,  and  because  she  had  Plim  and 
all  His  sufferings  actually  before  her  eyes, 
and  because  she  had  the  long  intimacy 
of  thirty  years  with  Him;  and  because 
she  was,  from  her  special  sanctity,  so  inef- 
fably near  to  Him  in  spirit.  When,  then, 
He  was  mocked,  bruised,  and  nailed  to 
the  Cross,  she  felt  as  keenly  as  if  every 
indignity  and  torture  inflicted  on  Him 
was  struck  at  herself.  She  could  have 
cried  out  in  agony  at  every  pang  of 
His. — Newman. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 
IX. 

/^t^HE  meeting  of  the  "Bebel  Club," 
V^^  spoken  of  usually  among  the 
members  as  the  Bebel  Centrum, 
was  held  on  Sunday  nights  in  the  hall  of 
the  Turnverein.  Mary,  accompanied  by 
the  reluctant  Amy,  arrived  early.  The 
hall  was  large  and  square,  lit  by  electric 
lights  in  round,  white  globes  suspended 
in  a  ring  from  the  whitewashed  ceiling. 
The  walls  were  very  white  and  clean,  and 
dazzling  in  the  reflected  and  unshaded 
light.  At  the  far  end  was  the  stage,  set 
with  some  scene  from  a  German  fairy- 
tale, in  which  had  figured  a  boat  drawn 
by  a  swan;  for  the  swan  and  boat  were 
still  visible  against  a  background  of  a 
river  with  castles,  presumably  the  Rhine. 
A  grand  piano  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  draped  with  the  American  flag. 
Two  men  were  adjusting  the  instrument 
as  Mary  and  Amy  entered.  There  were 
six  chairs  on  the  side  of  the  stage,  for  the 
speakers. 

The  hall  filled  slowly.  Some  of  the 
women  wore  scarfs  over  their  heads; 
and  one,  in  a  very  red  and  orange  shawl, 
carried  a  baby.  The  people  who  came 
first  seemed  to  be  foreigners, — dark-eyed 
Russian  Jews,  an  Italian  or  two,  and  a 
number  of  German  men  and  women,  very 
well  dressed,  who  took  the  front  seats  with 
an  air  of  proprietorship.  After  a  while 
Arthur  March  came  in.  He  stood  in  the 
door  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  joined  the 
girls,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"You  seem  to  be  the  only  white  people 
here,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I  came  because 
I  heard  that  Dr.  Wortley  was  going  to 
debate  with  the  Socialists  here  to-night. 
I  saw  the  challenge  in  the  paper.  But  it 
seems  that  he  didn't  think  it  dignified 
enough.  It's  a  pity.  I'm  against  Socialism 
on  principle,  Miss  Coyne;  but  I  can't 
define  the  principle."  He  laughed,  and 
showed  a  very  white  set  of  teeth  under 
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his  blonde  mustache.  "And  I  thought 
Dr.  Wortley  would  knock  these  people 
into  a  cocked  hat.  When  he  talks  against 
Socialism  in  the  pulpit,  he  has  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  the  papers  print  what  he 
says.  Nobody  can  talk  back.  I'd  like  to 
see  him  here  and  hear  them  talking  back  [ ' ' 

Mary  smiled,  and  made  room  for  him 
beside  Amy.  Into  the  seat  next  to  her 
glided  a  slim  girl,  half  covered  by  a  long 
automobile  veil.  Mary  had  an  impression 
of  having  seen  her  before.  And  just  as 
George  Trevanion  and  the  other  speakers 
came  upon  the  stage,  the  newcomer  said  in 
a  voice  that  Mary  had  heard  somewhere: 

"Good-evening!" 

Amy,  who  had  been  pouting  since  her 
arrival,  began  to  giggle.  The  appearance 
of  Arthur  March  raised  her  spirits,  and 
this  was  her  way  of  showing  it.  Two 
little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  with  deep 
red  sashes,  came  from  the  wings,  and 
began  a  duet,  on  themes  from  German 
folk-songs.  The  people  in  the  front  rows 
cried  out:  "Bis!  bis!"  Mary  thought 
that  they  were  hissing  at  first,  and 
instantly  protested  to  her  unknown  com- 
panion. But  she  was  reassured  when  the 
little  girls  came  out  again,  and  played 
with  methodical  brilliancy  "A  Shower 
of  Pearls."  They  were  much  applauded, 
and  Amy  whispered  that  she  did  not 
consider  this  "sacred  music." 

A  tall  man  arose  from  the  chair.  He 
had  thick  black  mustaches,  and  his  hair 
was  long;  he  wore  evening  clothes;  his 
accent  was  rather  thick  and  guttural, 
and  he  chose  his  words  carefully.  He  had 
the  hlaisure  to  announce  a  symposium 
on  Socialistic  theories  and  practices. 
He  regretted  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wortley 
had  not  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
Bebel  Centrum  to  present  his  views,  not 
behind  the  backs  of  the  members,  but 
before  their  faces.  Nevertheless,  no 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  his  absence, 
due  to  his  fear  of  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
not  to  his  fear  of  the  eloquence  of  his 
opponents.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
He   himself   would   open   the    symposium 


in  a  few  words.  He  hoped  that  anybody 
in  the  hall,  who  wished  to  speak  on  any 
question  raised  by  him,  would  not  hesitate 
to  interrupt  him.  The  motto  of  the  Bebel 
Centrum  was  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity," and  he  hoped  they  would  all  live 
up  to  it.  Even  the  ladies  present  were 
privileged  to  speak. 

"How  kind!"  said  a  young  Jewess, 
sitting    almost    at    the  speaker's  feet. 

There  was  laughter,  in  which  Amy, 
who  had  begun  to  enjoy  herself,   joined. 

"There  were  people  who  confounded 
Socialists  with  Anarchists  and  Nihilists; 
people  who  believed  that  Socialism  meant 
utter  destruction;  people  who,  like  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wortley,  held  that  Socialists 
stood  for  free-love.  For  myself,  I,  Hans 
Spracht,  a  simple  man,  can  not  see  why 
a  respected  clergyman  like  Dr.  Wortley, 
who  has  married  in  his  own  church — a 
man  who  was  divorced  twice, — can  object 
to  free-love." 

The  speaker  paused.  Mr.  vSpracht 
received  the  acclamations  he  expected. 
Arthur  March  wriggled  in  his  seat. 

"You'd  better  leave  Dr.  Wortley's 
name  out  of  this  discussion,"  he  said,  in 
an  irritable  voice. 

' '  Louder, — louder ! ' ' 

Arthur  March  stood  up  again. 

"I  say  that,  as  Dr.  Wortley  is  not  here, 
it's  only  fair  play  not  to  say  things  about 
him.  You'd  better  leave  his  name  out, 
I  say  again,  if  you're  going  to  talk  about 
him  in  a  way  that  puts  him  in  the  wrong, 
because  he  can't  defend  himself." 

"But  your  churchmen  are  doing  that 
every  day,  are  they  not?"  asked  Hans 
Spracht.  "You  condemn  us  without  a 
hearing;  you  represent  us  as  fiends  who 
would  destroy  the  family.    Is  it  not  so?" 

A  chorus  of  assent  came  from  the 
benches. 

Arthur  March  kept  his  place. 

"Whether  it  is  or  not,"  he  said,  gaining 
courage,  "is  not  the  question  for  me  to 
argue.  I  am  here  to  discover  what  you 
have  to  say  for  yourselves,  and  I  find 
you    attacking    the    absent,  —  doing,    in 
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fact,  the  very  thing  you  protest  against." 

Hans  Spracht,  who  was  disgusted  at 
the  utterance  of  this  young,  blonde, 
intelligent-looking  stranger  during  his 
speech,  lost  his  temper. 

"You  defend  the  clergyman,  yes!  I 
sneer  at  the  churchmen!  The  poor  suffer, 
the  orphans  are  hungry.  Capital  crushes 
out  of  them  all  pride,  all  self-respect.  It 
gives  as  alms  what  belongs  to  us  of  the 
lower  classes — -" 

"There  are  no  lower  classes  in  the 
United  States,"  interrupted  March.  "You 
are  of  the  lower  classes  only  when  you  look 
up  and  cringe,  or  look  down  and  scorn." 

"You  lie!"  cried  vSpracht.  "I  am  of 
the  lower  classes — " 

"Order!"  called  out  Trevanion.  "You 
are  not  permitted  to  use  such  language 
here." 

"I  am  not  permitted f  vSpracht' s  face 
became  livid,  and  he  brushed  aside  a 
great  lock  of  black  hair.  "Is  that  what 
you  call  liberty?" 

"It  may  be  liberty  to  call  a  man  a 
liar,  in  that  tone,"  said  March;  "but 
it's  not  fraternity,  though  in  some  cases 
it  may  mean  fraternity." 

There  was  a  laugh.  Spracht's  face 
worked  as  if  he  had  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

"What  are  the  churchmen  doing  for 
the  poor?"  he  shrieked.  "What  do  they 
do  but  build  fine  edifices?  What  do  they 
do  to  free  .the  poor,  to  help  them?" 

A  rich  contralto  voice  came  from  the 
back  of  the  hall. 

"Will  you  be  quiet,"  it  said,  "and  not 
make  a  madman  of  yourself?  What  would 
become  of  millions  of  orphans  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  Catholic  Church?  And  I  can  say 
a  good  word  for  the  other  churches  in  the 
country,  too.  Sure,  what  are  you  and 
the  likes  of  you  doing  for  God's  poor?" 

Every  head  was  turned.  Near  the  door, 
outHned  against  the  dead  white  wall, 
stood  Madeline  I,a  Clare,  conspicuous 
in   a  red  golf  jacket. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Spracht,  laughing.  "A 
lady  speaks!  Poor?  We  are  poor, — 'we 
others.     What    can    we    do    for    the    poor 


except  uplift  them  to  the  truth.    But  the 
churches, — bah ! " 

''Eh,  hien!  Vieux  type!''  exclaimed 
Madeline,  breaking  into  French,  as  she 
frequently  did;  she  had  learned  all  she 
knew  of  correct  speech  in  the  convent  of 
Montreal.  "I  am  no  speaker  in  English; 
but,  sure,  I'll  do  my  best,  though  I  wish 
that  some  gentleman  would  take  up  the 
case  for  the  churches.  Couldn't  you  say 
a  word  for  the  churches,  Mr.  Trevanion?" 

Mary  raised  her  head,  expectantly. 

"No,  Miss,  I  couldn't.  I  wouldn't  be 
here  if  I  could  say  much  good  of  them." 

"Bad  cess  to  you!"  cried  Madeline. 
"I  am  no  speaker,  but  I'd  like  to  say 
that  the  people  who  support  orphans  and 
schools  and  homes  for  fallen  women  are 
poor  themselves, — there  was  a  time  when 
many  of  them  were  poorer  than  an5^body 
here.  Do  you  think  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  is  made  up  of 
rich  people?  Do  you  think  that  the 
people  who  built  our  churches  are  capit- 
alists? The  people  who  support  the 
poor,  who  won't  go  to  your  almshouses, — 
are  they  rich  ?  You  must  be  very  ignorant 
if  you  believe  .that.  Whatever  the  Prot-- 
estants  do — and  they  have  done  a  lot, — 
the  Catholics  have  done  more,  and  done 
it  out  of  their  poverty." 

"We  all  know  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country  does  good  in  the  dark  way 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  is  rich,  it  is 
proud,  it  is  capitalistic,  it  is  a  symbol  of 
tyranny,"  said  Spracht,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  "It  rules  and  crushes  the  people ! " 

"You  omadhaun!"  cried  Madeline,  with 
contempt.  "It  is  the  people!"  And  she 
sat  down. 

"By  George!"  said  Arthur  March, 
"she's  great!" 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  whispered  the  girl 
next  to  Mary.  "I'm  glad  Theckla  brought 
me.  That  Irish  girl's  talk  sent  thrills 
up  my  spine." 

Mary  looked  appealingly  at  Trevanion. 
He  was  silent. 

A  placid-looking  man,  with  a  white 
tie    and    a    frockcoat,    arose.      He    spoke 
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deliberately,  with  a  distinct  New  York 
pronunciation,  in  which  all  the  r's  were 
softened. 

"My  colleague  and  brother  Mr. 
Spracht,"  he  began  indulgently,  "has 
reason  for  his  heat.  He  and  his  family 
have  suffered  much  in  other  lands;  and, 
seeking  refuge  here,  he  has  been  dis- 
appointed. He  expected  to  find  equality, 
and  the  means  of  so  ordering  his  life 
freely  that  he  could  pursue  happiness 
in  his  own  way.  We  boast  of  equality; 
we  make  it  fundamental  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence;  but  it  does  not  exist 
among  us.    The  churches — " 

"Leave  out  the  churches,"  exclaimed 
March,  "and  the  synagogues  as  well! 
They  are  not  backward  in  helping  their 
poor.  Tell  us  why  we  should  be  Socialists. 
That's  what  I  came  to  hear." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Baldwin!"  interposed  Mr. 
Spracht,  recovering  his  position  as  moder- 
ator.   "Go  on!" 

Mr.  Baldwin  smiled. 

"I  admit,"  he  said,  "that  the  gentleman 
on  the  floor  enunciated  the  truth — a  new 
truth  to  me— when  he  said  it  was  the 
people  who,  especialh^  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  supplied  the  money 
for  all  its  works.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
is  a  magnificent  imperial  oligarchy,  in 
which  the  laity  has  no  vote." 

"Are  you  a  Papist?"  cried  out  a  voice, 
with  a  Scotch  burr  in  it,  from  the  group 
about  the  door. 

"I  am  not,"  answered  Mr.  Baldwin, 
in  a  voice  that  betrayed  deep  gratitude. 

"Then  leave  the  Papists  to  complain. 
If  they're  satisfied,  it's  not  your  business." 

"Right  you  are,  sawney,"  called  Mad- 
eline; "though  I  guess  you're  a  blooming 
Orangeman  yourself." 

Mr.  Spracht  rapped  on  the  floor  with 
his  stick. 

"Order!"  he  said, 

"Vote!"  cried  the  Scotch  voice.  "Money 
talks." 

"Order!"  said  Mr.  Spracht, — "Order!" 

Then  the  speaker  continued: 

"I  shall  now  proceed.     Briefly,   we   are 


not  here  for  the  discussion  of  principles 
already  accepted  by  us.  But  as  there  are 
present  some  strangers,  who  will,  I  hope, 
later  be  friends  and  brothers,,  it  is  best, 
I  presume,  to  give  a  short  explanation 
of  our  tenets.  First,  we  are  determined 
that  the  control  of  the  methods  of  money- 
making  shall  be  taken  from  the  indi- 
vidual— the  individual  who  controls  cap- 
ital and  the  man  who  possesses  it, — and 
transferred  to  the  nation.  In  this  way 
capital  will  be  used  by  the  nation  or  State 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  In  this  way 
shall  perfect  equality  be  obtained,  I 
admit  that  Socialism  sets  up  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  which  the  conventional 
and  traditional  Christians  will  not  accept. 
But  may  we  not  hope  that  the  Zeit-Geist 
vill  so  hasten  the  process  of  evolution 
that  right  and  wrong  may  soon  be  viewed 
by  so-called  Christians  in  our  light? 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a 
drastic  change  in  political^  and  economic 
conditions  without  an  equally  drastic 
change  in  ethical  points  of  view.  Social- 
ism can  not  admit  the  existence  of 
miracles."  (Mr.  Baldwin  smiled  engag- 
ingly.) "Birds  and  fishes  will  not  multiply 
under  our  system  by  supernatural  methods ; 
but  no  man  will  need  to  be  fed  by  charity. 
Spiritual,  moral,  and  social  views  can  not 
remain  as  they  are  now.  Under  a  perfect 
system,  in  which  the  individual  will  not 
be  permitted  to  create  values  for  himself, 
individual  possession  of  the  methods  of 
creating  wealth  will  be  looked  on  as  a 
crime.  I  myself  barely  escaped  being 
of  the  wealthy  class."  (He  smiled:  he 
was  a  well-known  grocer,  whose  three  or 
four  shops  scattered  through  Orvisville 
did  not  depend  on  the  patronage  of 
The  Hills.)  "I  am  opposed  to  useless 
controversy  which  makes  for  strife.  I 
am  a  Socialist  by  conviction.  I  can  not 
now  be  saved  by  selling  all  T  have  and 
giving  it  to  the  State.  But  a  good  time 
will  come,  when  the  State  will  protect 
me  and  father  me,  because,  it  will  be 
master  of  all  I  have.  Then  there  shall  be 
no  strife  among  the  churches.    There  will 
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be  a  purer,   more  satisfactory  religion — " 

"And  no  sand  in  the  sugar!"  called  out 
the  Scotch  voice  from  the  door. 

"Order!"  commanded  Trevanion. 

"We  know  that  all  the  Christian 
churches  misrepresent  us,  as  they  were 
misrepresented  in  Old  Rome,  soon  after 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  world, 
except  Confucius,  founded  their  sects. 
We  know  that  the  churches  are  fighting 
us  with  all  the  moral  weapons  in  their 
power,  and  that,  if  the  Zeit-Geist  had  not 
torn  from  them  the  power  to  work  with 
the  State,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition 
would  be  renewed  against  us." 

"May  I  speak,  Mr.  Chairman?"  asked 
March,  standing  up. 

"Yes,"  said  Spracht,  sulkily,  "if  Mr. 
Baldwin  does  not  object." 

"I  do  not  object,"  answered  Mr. 
Baldwin,  blandly  eyeing  March.  "The 
discussion  is  free." 

"Well,"  said  March,  hotly,  "I  am  not 
much  of  a  speaker;  but,  as  this  is  a  free- 
talk  feast,  I  must  say  what  I  think. 
In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  assertion 
that  the  churches  calumniate  you.  I 
went  to  hear  Dr.  Wortley's  lecture  on 
the  subject.  He  was  very  earnest  and 
gentlemanly.  He  said  that  you  were 
against  Christianity,  and  it  is  evident  that 
you  are.  If  you  intend  to  substitute  a 
purer  religion,  with  Confucius  at  the  top — " 

"Not  necessarily  Confucius,"  broke  in 
Spracht,  his  eyes  glowing. 

"Well,  any  old  prophet  at  the  top,  for 
Christianity,  you're  against  Christianity." 

"But  Christianity  must  move, — pardon 
me  for  interrupting  you!"  said  Trevanion, 
in  a  smooth,  low  voice  that  surprised 
Mary;  she  had  feared  that  he  would  be 
a  failure  as  a  speaker,  but  he  was  calm, 
collected,  even  dominant  in  his  manner. 
"I  have  listened  to  Dr.  Wortley  many 
times,  and  he  holds  that  it  must  move. 
It  has  now  lost  its  miraculous  character, 
he  admits.  The  Bible  is  a  book  which 
tends  to  supply  a  philosophy  of  life;  and, 
since  clergymen  declare  that  the  old- 
fashioned  Christianity  is  of  the  past,  how 


can  they  object  to  Socialism  as  a  pure 
religion   of  the  future?" 

There  was  great  applause.  The  girl 
next  to  Mary  laughed. 

"This  is  just  lovely!"  she  said.  "How 
well  he  talks.  I  thought  Socialism  was  a 
dry  subject.  Why,  it's  distinctly  amusing!" 

Trevanion's  speech  left  Mary  cold. 
The  few  words  he  said  were  surprisingly 
well  expressed,  but  she  did  not  like  what 
he  had  said.  He  bowed,  evidently  much 
pleased  by  the  general  approbation. 

"I  can  not  agree,  then,  that  any 
modern  Christian,  any  enlightened  Prot- 
estant Christian,  can  oppose  Socialism, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  It  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  ideas  that  the 
most  intellectual  Protestants — and  Dr. 
Wortley  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual — 
hold  of  the  evolution  of  religion.  I  wish 
very  much  indeed  that  he  were  here,  to 
emphasize  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  The 
enlightened  churches,  then,  can  not  be 
against  us." 

"Hold  on!"  exclaimed  Arthur  March, 
gaining  courage.  "I  must  say  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  never  accept  the  Socialist  religion 
of  the  future, — never  admit  to  be  false 
the  miracles  on  which  she  is  founded.  I 
do  not  intend  to  argue,"  he  raised  his 
voice,  as  interruptions  came  from  all 
sides.  "I  only  state  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  will  always  be  vigorously 
the  enemy  of  Socialism,  if  what  you  state 
is  true." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Spracht,  sarcastically; 
"and  yet   this  world   moves!" 

Again  great  applause. 

"And  yet  she  moves!"  repeated  Spracht, 
dramatically. 

"The  sun  moves,  too,"  observed  March. 

There   was   derisive   laughter. 

"I  leave  the  answer  to  the  scientists, 
not  to  ignorant  men  like  you,  Spracht," 
March  said. 

"We  are  not  here,  Mr.  March,  to  call 
one  another  names,  or  to  discuss  the 
science  of  astronomy,"  answered  Trevan- 
ion.    "Mr.  Baldwin  will  proceed." 
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"I  know  who  is  behind  you  now!" 
Spracht  said,  showing  his  teeth.  "But  I 
will  crush  him  yet, — I  will,   I  swear  it!" 

March  laughed,  and  sat  down. 

"Now  that  the  dust  of  battle  has  blown 
away,"  began  Mr.  Baldwin,  benevolently, 
"I  may  state  our  position  toward  capital. 
To  be  rich  is  a  crime,  because  no 
man  can  be  rich  who  has  not  stolen 
what  belongs  to  his  brethren.  The  rich 
naturally  control  the  m.eans  of  production, 
and  they  who  control  the  means  of  pro- 
duction for  their  own  aggrandizement  are 
criminals." 

"Worthy  of  death!"  snarled  Spracht. 
"We  must  hate  the  rich  as  Dante  hated 
tyrants." 

"Thank  you!"  continued  Mr.  Baldwin, 
"though  you  put  it  rather  strongly! 
When  I  know  as  I  know,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, why  should  I  conceal  the  truth? 
I  have  been  a  ragged  little  boy,  cold  and 
hungry,  in  the  streets  of  New  York;  I 
have  snatched  crusts  from  the  gutter; 
and  I  have  seen  roll  past  me  the  splendid 
vehicles  of  the  capitalists  who  gave  no 
thought  to  the  hungry  little  soul  that, 
fainting  with  weakness,  watched  them, — 
a  little  orphan  boy,  neglected,  scorned, 
kicked  by  the  rich  who  were  happy  because 
they  were  rich!"  His  voice  lost  its 
unctuous  sound,  and  grew  strident,  while 
his  brow  became  moist,  and  his  right 
hand  shook.  "All  the  hope,  all  the  joy 
of  youth  was  frozen  out  of  me,  simply 
that  the  capitalist  might  clothe  his 
children  in  furs  and  ride  in  purple  and 
fine  linen.  I  have  seen  little  children  die 
of  hunger  and  heat  next  to  the  most 
luxurious  abodes  in  New  York.  And  in 
London!  My  God!  Have  you  ever  been 
in  London  on  a  winter's  night, — in  London, 
the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  came  from  some  parts  of 
the  hall. 

"I  do  not  quote  our  theorists,  Marx 
or  Bebel,  or  the  other  great  names  so 
well  known  to  you.  I  lay  facts  before 
you,  as  I  would  lay  them  before  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wortley  if  he  were  here.    The  capital- 


ists, therefore,  are  criminals,  to  hold 
what  they  have  as  their  own.  Think  of 
starving  wives  and  children  left,  when  a 
man  dies,  penniless,  helpless.  Children 
are  torn  from  their  mothers,  because  their 
mothers  can  not  support  them;  thrown 
into  institutions,  like  little  prisoners,  and 
sent  out  unfitted  for  the  world.  A  time 
will  come,  under  the  new  dispensations, 
when  I  will  no  longer  be  an  individual 
working  for  myself,  but  a  unit  in  a  body 
of  collect! vists  working  for  the  whole.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  'mine,'  but  of  'ours.' 
Now  I  can  not  do  It.  Circumstances  are 
against  us." 

"Oh,  le  bon!  Oh,  le  pur!"  murmured 
Madeline. 

Mr.  Baldwin  took  this  as  a  compliment, 
and  smiled  indulgently. 

' '  I  would,  if  we  were  not  prevented 
by  ordinances  and  criminal  traditions, 
which  would  nullify  my  actions,  be  glad 
to  be  actively  collectivist, — to  sacrifice 
my  little  individual  property  for  the 
downtrodden." 

"You  can  sell  what  you  have  and  give  it 
to  the  poor  now,"  called  March.  "Nobody 
can  prevent  you  from  doing  that." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  gazing  amiably 
at  March  through  his  spectacles,  "that 
system  failed  long  ago!  If  I  should  give 
away  what  little  I  have,  society,  as  now 
constituted,  would  force  it  to  be  used 
individualistically . ' ' 

"But  you  will  escape  your  present 
involuntary  individualism,  if  you  give 
your  property  away,"  retorted  March. 

There  was  some  laughter.  Mr.  Baldwin 
appealed  mutely  to  the  chairman. 

"No,"  continued  March,  "T  will  have 
my  say.  Your  handbills,  distributed 
to-day  invited  everybody  to  talk;  and, 
though  I  came  unprepared  to  speak,  I 
intend  to  speak  now.  There's  no  use  in 
grimacing,  Mr.  Spracht.  You  can't  stop 
me.  I've  a  louder  voice  than  yours.  I 
came  to  learn,  and  I  have  learned  that 
I  can  not  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  pure 
Socialist.  I'm  with  you  to  a  certain  extent, 
but    to  your  most    important    points,    as 
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a  Catholic  and  an  American,  I  can  not 
assent. 

"True, — true!"  said  Spracht.  "We  can 
not  accept  the  superstitious,  the  believer 
in  the  miraculous,  as  our  brother.  The 
American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  slavery." 

There  was  an  uproar.  March  made 
himself  heard  at  last. 

"Let  that  pass,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
worth  noticing.  As  a  Christian,  I  can 
not  accept  any  system  not  founded  on 
Christian  ethics.  And  you  can  have  no 
system  of  Christian  ethics  without  the 
miraculous  Christ.  As  an  American,  I 
must  die  rather  than  be  a  slave,  and  your 
proposed  State  monopoly  is  simply  State- 
slaveholding." 

"Good    luck  to  you!"  cried   Madeline. 

There    were    hisses    and    some    cheers. 

"I  know  who  is  behind  you!"  cried 
out  Spracht,  advancing  to  the  front  of 
the  platform.  "I  know  him.  You  are 
too  much  of  a  dumbhead  to  think  of  this 
yourself.  I  know  him,  —  the  head  of 
your  superstitions.  I  hate  him,  and  I 
will  crush  him." 

"I  am  discovered,"  said  March,  laugh- 
ing. "I  must  admit  that  I  have  talked 
with  Father  Cook  on  the  subject.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  at  least  to-night — 
but  yes,  let  me  add  one  thing.  You  will 
never  reach  your  ideal;  for  you  will  be 
cut  up  and  devoured  by  your  own  child — 
the  Syndicalist!" 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Syndicalist!" 
exclaimed  several  voices. 

The   auditors   were   at   once   divided. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  George 
Trevanion,  "I  shall  not  detain  you.  We 
had  better  have  a  little  music  now.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  March  to  name 
the  points  in  our  programme  which  he, 
as  the  child  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (there 
was  laughter),    "can  accept." 

"Everything  that  improves  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  men  without  interfering 
with  their  spiritual  or  temporal  freedom," 
said  March.  "Most  of  the  capitalists  have 
assumed  that  their  property  belongs  abso- 

(To   be 


lutely  to  them, — that  they  can  do  what 
they  please  with  it, — that  there  is  no  part 
of  it  which  belongs  to  others.  When  an 
employer  will  not  pay  a  man  a  sufficient 
amount  for  him  to  live  on,  to  marry  and 
to  bring  up  his  children  in  reasonable 
comfort,  he  is  accursed  when — " 

"I  see,"  said  Trevanion,  "you  are  not 
altogether  retrograde.  Let  me  add,  for 
myself,  that  the  capitalist  can  be  con- 
victed only  by  the  force  of  justice.  And 
that  force  we  intend  to  use,  irrespective 
of  any  opposition  that  Christianity  may 
make.    And  now  the  'Marseillaise'!" 

The  little  girls  came  out,  seated  them- 
selves at  the  piano,  and  began  the  prelude 
to  Rouget  de  Lisle's  hymn. 

"Good-night,  Miss  Coyne!"  March  said 
at  the  door.  "I  talked  too  much." 

"No,"  answered  Mary,  gloomily:  "you 
spoke  well.  But  you  are  wrong,  all  the 
same.  I  hate  the  rich!"  she  broke  out. 
"I  want  to  see  them  destroyed." 

"Pleasant  for  me.  Miss  Coyne!"  spoke 
a  voice  at  her  elbow.  "I  saw  you  at  my 
mother's  the  other  day,  and  I  hope  to  see 
you  again.  Wasn't  it  all  too  lovely  and 
exciting?  I'm  glad  I  made  Theckla  bring 
me,  —  my  maid's  a  Socialist,  you  know. 
Is  this  Mr.  Trevanion?  I'm  Miss  Morton. 
I'm  glad  I  heard  you  speak, — you  are 
so  eloquent  and  reasonable.    Good-night!" 

Trevanion  shook  hands,  much  flattered. 
Mary  saw  his  eyes  following  the  other 
girl  as  she  entered  the  motor  car. 

"I  hate  the  rich!"  she  whispered  bit- 
terly.    "Come  Amy!" 

"Good-night,  Amy!"  March  said.  "It's 
war  to  the  knife  between  Socialism  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  Trevanion.  I  have 
found  that  out  to-night." 

"Good-night,  Arthur!"  said  Trevanion. 
"If  that's  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  I  shall 
be  against  you.  But  for  the  present  let's 
be  friends." 

"I'm  for  freedom!"  March  called  out, 
as  he  strode  off  in  the  darkness. 

He  saw,  with  surprise,  that  Trevanion 
did  not  join  Amy  and  her  sister. 

continued. ) 
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Lines  to  a  Dead  Friend. 


^  H,  never  once  through  all  our  merged  careers 

You  sought  to  walk  alone!    I  walked  with  you. 

We  laughed  together  when  the  skies  were  blue, 
Together  clung  when  flowed  the  bitter  tears; 
Each  comforted  the  other's  frightened  fears; 

The  joys  one  felt  the  other  also  knew. 

Your  hand  in  mine,  what  matter  if  Time  flew? 
My  hand  in  yours,  what  matter  passing  years? 

I  reckon'd  not  on  Death.     Dear  friend,  to-day 
He  takes  my  place.    No  longer  mine  the  right 

To  walk  with  you.-    This  hour  you  go  his  way. 
Vale,  beloved,  until  the  morning  light! 

God  grant  that  soon  we  two  again  shall  meet! 

'Tis  but  in  parting  friendship  grows  more  sweet. 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


II. 

From  Austin  Markham  to  Mrs.  Dryhurgh. 

DEAR  Aunt  Elspeth  :  —  You  were 
uncommonly  good  to  write  as  you 
did.  You  can  be  scratchy  when  you  like, 
and  I  was  ready  for  some  clawing.  Of 
course  I  remembered  that  you  had  often 
called  me  an  "imitation  Catholic,"  and 
said  you  liked  real  turtle, — that  you  could 
never  see  "mock"  without  thinking  of  a 
calf's  head.  I  knew  that  you  meant  to 
suggest  a  calfishness  in  my  own  ■  head. 
All  the  same,  I  felt  far  from  sure  you 
would,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  be 
any  better  pleased  with  me  for  being  a 
real  Catholic  than  for  being  what  you 
frankly  called  a  bad  parody  of  one.  Some 
people  dislike  the  original  piece  as  much 
as  the  parody.  For  all  I  knew,  you 
might  be  like  Mr.  Batham,  who  writes: 
"This  is  a  bad  business.  I  knew  you  went 
in  for  Anglo-Catholic  nonsense;  but  so 
did  Hector.  He  was  '  Higher '  than  you 
at  your  age,  and  threatened  to  go  into  a 
Brotherliood;    but  he  ha^  outgrown  the 


whole  bag  of  tricks,  and  settled  down 
sensibly.  I  doubt  if  he  believes  anything 
in  particular  now.  If  he  had  gone  your 
way,  there'd  have  been  no  end  of  it.  Once 
the  Romans  catch  you  they  keep  you." 

So  it  was  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  get 
your  friendly  letter.  You  say  I  am  honest 
at  last.  Of  course  I  think  I  was  honest 
all  along.  (I  can't  see  that  there  would 
be  any  Ayonderful  honesty  in  leaving  the 
Church  of  England  before  one  felt  that 
one  had  to.)  But  it's  pleasant  to  find 
oneself  regarded  as  honest  even  "at  last." 
After  all,  I  have  not  delayed  unduly.  I 
am  just  twenty,  and  left  school  to  go 
to  Oxford  only  a  few  months  ago.  To 
become  a  Catholic  was  practically  the 
first  thing  I  did  when  I  became  my  own 
master.  But  I  confess  I  did  not  even 
try  to  become  a  Catholic  at  school:  I 
thought  I  was  one  already,  and  my 
spiritual  masters  said  I  was, — at  least 
those  who  cared  about  it  did.  I  fancy 
the  head,  whom  I  liked  best  of  them  all, 
did  not  see  much  point  in  being  a  Cath- 
olic. He  thought  it  all  nonsense.  If  a 
lad  wanted  to  do  any  good  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  had  better  go  up  with  his 
mind  full  of  other  things. 

On  one  of  the  last  nights  at  school  he 
had  me  to  supper,  and  sent  me  to  walk 
in  the  garden  with  the  Don  from  Oxford 
who  had  come  to  examine  us.  He  was 
very  kind,  and  full  of  encouragement  as 
to  my  chances  of  doing  something  when  I 
went  up.  But  he  also  warned  me  to  let 
theology  alone;  it  would  only  enervate 
me,  and  unfit  me  for  the  real  business 
of  a  University.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
pretend  to  go  in  for  theology,  but  that  I 
simply  did  not  believe  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  "You  mean  some  of  them,"  he 
said  quite  cheerfully.  "I  dare  say  a 
majority  of  us  (and  you  are  not  a  clergy- 
man) object  to  some  of  them.  One  accepts 
them  on  the  whole.  Taken  en  bloc,  they 
represent  pretty  well  a  total  that  one 
can  accept.  That's  all.  They  are  not 
verbally  inspired,  you  know." 

I  n^v^r  thought  they  were.     But,  un- 
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fortunately,  I  did  not  accept  them  "on 
the  whole."  I  could  not  imagine  any  one, 
who  believed  what  I  did,  agreeing  that 
they  expressed  in  a  general  way  the  faith 
he  held.  I  felt  sure  this  kind  person,  who 
showed  so  friendly  an  interest  in  a  lad 
he  had  never  seen  till  that  week,  did  not 
believe  that  those  things  mattered  a  brass 
button  which  to  me  mattered  altogether. 
So  I  held  my  tongue.  How  could  I  ask 
if  he  believed  that  all  churches  could  err, 
and  no  church  be  free  from  error?  whether 
he  believed  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  I 
did, — that  the  bread  and  w4ne  ceased  to 
be  bread  and  wine  and  became  Jesus 
Christ?  whether  he,  like  myself,  believed 
in  purgatory,  and  in  the  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  and  the  saints? 
I  felt  fairly  certain  he  believed  none  of 
them — and  I  did.  There  was  the  difference. 

He  became  quite  affectionate,  and 
slipped  his  white  hand  through  my  arm 
w'hile  pleasantly  reminding  me  that  verbal 
inspiration  was  not  claimed  for  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  This  was  in  the  Fellows' 
Garden,  and  Mr.  I.aud,  one  of  the  assist- 
ant masters,  came  along  at  the  moment. 
Dr.  Smiles  gave  him  "Good-evening"  with 
intense  urbanity,  and  Mr.  Laud  had  to 
say  something;  but  he  only  muttered, 
and  made  no  pretence  of  looking  urbane. 
He  is  as  "High"  as  the  Matterhorn  and 
quite  as  sharp.  He  caught  me  afterward 
in  the  cloisters  and  tackled  me. 

"You  and  that  fellow  seemed  as  thick 
as   thieves,"   he   declared   quite   savagely. 

"He  was  uncommonly  kind — " 

"Kind!  Beelzebub  is  kind  enough  to 
anybody  who'll  listen  to  him.  They're 
going  to  make  that  man  a  bishop  of 
some  Colonial  place,  and  he  believes  in 
Christianity  as  ■  much  as  that  yew  tree 
does,  —  less;  for  if  the  tree  knows  any- 
thing,  it  knows  God  made  it." 

"He  was  talking  about  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  I  had  told  him  that  I  utterly 
disbelieved  some  of  them." 

"And  he,  probably,  doesn't  believe  one 
of  them — except  those  that  are  aimed  at 
Qatholic  doctrine," 


"He  seemed  to  believe  them  'on  the 
whole,'  and  I  endeavored  to  do  justice 
to  his  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  to  be  accepted." 

"That's  all  moonshine,"  protested  the 
Rev.  Cyril  Laud.  "The  sense  in  which 
he  accepts  them  is  merely  that  they 
express  a  general  opposition  to  Catholic 
truth.    That's  enough  for  him." 

I  couldn't  help  wondering  in  what 
sense  Mr.  Laud  accepted  them.  I  told 
him.  I  didn't,  and  added,  thoughtlessly, 
that,  not  being  a  clergyman,  it  didn't 
matter  so  much  in  my  case. 

"Yes,  it  does.  The  laity  have  to  believe 
what  the  clergy  have  to  believe,  only 
they  do  not  have  to  teach.  The  Articles 
are  accepted,  pro  tern,  as  being  part  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Pra3^er  Book.  You  know  that  there 
was  a  Protestantizing  party,  and  those 
Articles  are  the  trophy  of  their  wretched 
influence.  The  general  Catholicity  of 
the  Prayer  Book  bears  witness  to  their 
failure  to  Protestantize  it  as  a  whole. 
They  were  imposed  by  a  section,  and 
were  submitted  to  pro  tern,  as  I  said,  to 
be  got  rid  of  on  a  revision." 

"But  they  haven't  been  got  rid  of." 

"Not  yet.  The  Erastian,  un-Catholic 
party  became  too  dominant  for  the 
attempt  to  be  made.  But  they  are 
doomed.  The  revision  will  come  now, 
and  the  Catholic  feeling  is  growing 
stronger  every  year.  Those  objectionable 
Articles,  always  isolated  from  the  obvious 
Catholic  sense  of  the  Prayer  Book  as 
a  whole,  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
healthy  Catholic  action  and  feeling  now 
revived." 

So  you,  my  dear  Aunt  Elspeth,  will 
have  to  look  out.  You  v/ill  presently  see 
that,  if  you  are  a  Protestant,  you  have 
no  business  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England.  You  aren't  to  vSay  that  Mr. 
Laud  is  not  yet  honest,  —  I'm  afraid  he 
never  will  become  so,  if  turning  Catholic 
is  the  only  wa3^  But  I  have  known  him 
a  long  while,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  perfectly 
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honest.  But  he  thinks  that  what  Gibbon 
called  his  "dear  mamma  the  Church  of 
England"  is  Catholic,  and  you  are  sure 
it  isn't.  You  can't  understand  the  Branch 
Theory,  and  no  one  can  who  doesn't 
believe  in  it.  Mr.  Laud  could  explain  it 
to  you,  and,  if  you  wanted  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic without  becoming  one,  you  would 
love  it.  It's  much  cleverer  than  making 
a  Hottentot  an  Englishman,  without 
altering  his  complexion  or  his  language, 
by  giving  him  Letters  of  Naturalization; 
for  in  this  case  no  letters  from  anybody 
are  required.  You  merely  sign  yourself 
"Catholic,"  and  there  you  are,  where  you 
want  to  be.  Of  course  you,  who  sign 
yourself  "Protestant,"  are  in  the  same 
place;    that's  the  queerness  of  it. 

You  beg  me  not  to  convert  Eustace, 
Geoffrey,  Walter,  Laurence,  Elsie,  or 
Cynthia.  There  are  six  of  them,  and  all 
as  Protestant  as  you  and  Uncle  Latima 
have  known  how  to  make  them  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  (not,  of  course,  that 
Elsie  is  thirty;  that's  Eustace).  I  hope 
you'll  beg  them  not  try  to  convert  me, 
who  have  been  a  Catholic  only  three 
weeks.  How  subtly  you  compliment  the 
infectiousness  of  Catholicity!  But  the 
flattery  is  rather  stale.  One  Jesuit  in  a 
province  full  of  vehement  Protestants 
has  always  been  reckoned  a  menace  to 
their  faith  in  their  beloved  Protestantism. 
I  promise  not  to  kidnap  my  cousins,  who 
are  about  thirty-six  feet  long,  "as  a 
whole"  (as  Dr.  vSmiles  might  say),  and 
do  not  look  very  portable.  If  the  mere 
sight  of  one  Catholic  cousin  abstaining 
from  cutlets  on  Friday  is  to  convert  them, 
nothing  will  save  them. 

All  the  same,  it's  very  nice  of  you  to  say 
I  may  come  to  Dryburgh,  and  more  than 
I  expected.  Uncle  Hubert  says  T  am  not 
to  come  to  the  Rectory  unless  I  undertake 
to  be  present  at  family  prayers  every 
morning,  which  he  never  minded  my  not 
doing  when  I  preferred  slugging  in  bed 
to  read  "The  Three  Musketeers." 

I' note  that  I  am  not  to  include  a  Sunday 
in  my  visit.    The  spectacle  of  a   Popish 


cousin  on  a  bicycle,  making  off  to  Mass 
nine  miles  away,  might  be  upsetting  to 
Eustace  and  his  brethren.  I'll  come  on 
a  Monday  and  be  gone  by  luncheon  time 
on  Saturday.  But  do,  in  fairness,'  entreat 
Eusty  not  to  try  and  suborn  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  some  remote  evensong  on, 
say,  Wednesday,  at  an  hour  incompatible 
with  cricket,  as  we  all  know  he  is  so 
prone  to— but  you  always  said  I  was 
perky,  and  if  I  go  on  you  will  say  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  cured  me.  You're 
the  best  of  aunts,  and  it's  a  shame  you 
should  have  perky  nephews.  Where  could 
it  have  come  from?  I  have,  you  used 
to  say,  your  nose.  Not  all  of  it,  my 
mother  declares.  You  must  know  what 
she  means. 

Good-bye,  and  thank  you  for  being 
so  splendid !  Give  my  love  (as  undenomi- 
nationally  as  you  like)  to  Uncle  Latima 
and  all  of  them. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Austin  Markham. 

P.  S. — Old  Mr.  Grogram  says  if  folks 
call  their  sons  by  Popish  Christian  names, 
it's  their  fault  if  they  get  Popish  notions 
in  their  heads.  That's  rather  hard  on 
my  parents,  who  merely  called  me  Austin 
after  Sir  Matthew  Austin,  the  only  rich 
bachelor  in  the  family;  and  he  never 
believed  in  anything  except  the  millen- 
nium, and  left  me  nothing  but  his  gold 
repeater,  that  seems  unlikely  to  go  for 
a  thousand  years,  as  it  stops  once  a  week, 
and  has  cost  me  three  pound  eleven  and 
ninepence  in  repairs  already. 

Nov.  8,   1878. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Faith  is  the  real  eye  and  ear  of  the 
soul;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  harmony  and  melody  of 
music  to  one  who  was  born  deaf,  or  to 
make  a  blind  man  perceive  the  beauty 
of  the  effects  of  color,  so  without  faith 
the  spiritual  world  is  as  much  a  hidden 
one  to  the  soul  as  the  art  of  painting  to 
the  blind  nian. — Florence  Nightingale, 
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Lastingham. 

BY    LOUISE    IMOGEN    GUINEY. 
11. 

THE  existing  church  of  Lastingham 
is  only  the  structural  choir  of  the 
Abbot  Stephen's  splendid  erection.  Of 
old,  there  were  transepts  and  a  long  nave, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  dug  out 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
the  sake  of  the  stones  wanted  for  the 
making  of  boundary  walls!  There  was  a 
clerestory,  high  above  the  present  walls; 
and  there  was  a  great  central  tower. 
Posterity  may  be  grateful  that  the  choir, 
or  church  in  use,  transformed  as  it  has 
been  several  times  since  then,  was  spared; 
for  under  it  is  something  yet  more 
precious  than  itself.  The  country  folk, 
who  rather  wonder  why  it  is  such  a 
magnet  for  vSerious-minded  strangers,  call 
it  a  "cryp." 

And  what  a  crypt!  It  is  in  itself  a 
complete  little  church,  with  nave,  apsidal 
chancel,  and  aisles.  It  is  entered  by  a 
stair  descending  from  the  floor  above. 
Three  very  narrow  deep-splayed  windows 
dimly  light  the  east  end;  and  the  three 
bays  with  massive  squat  piers  bear  heavy 
capitals,  of  which  only  two  are  fully 
finished.  Once  the  w^hole  was  longer  than 
it  is  now.  The  western  bays  (though  no 
one  has  made  the  bold  guess)  may  well 
have  been  destroyed  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  strong  underpinnings 
for  the  long-vanished  tower.  Beyond  the 
tower,  in  the  upper  church,  |ay  the  paro- 
chial nave,  having  no  entrance  into  the 
crypt,  which  would  have  been  coextensive 
with  the  monks'  own  chancel.  It  seems 
impossible  not  to  recognize,  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection,  that  what  remains  of 
Stephen's  great  church  above  was  built 
with  entire  reference  to  the  crypt,  and 
built  so  as  to  enfold  and  protect  it  in 
every  part,  as  a  casket  guards  a  gem. 
The  ground  slopes  abruptly  toward  the 
east;     but   the   slits   of   windows,    in    the 

dar^  apcknt  sub-chapel,  stand  well  above 


the  churchyard  turf,  under  the  Norman 
masonry  which  steps  grandly  back  to 
show  them. 

Crypts,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  two 
well-defined  uses.  They  were,  as  carnaries, 
or  "bone-holes,"  convenient  when  in  the 
course  of  a  century  or  more  the  graves 
outside  were  cleared,  and  the  ground  was 
wanted  again.  In  such  places,  in  Catholic 
times,  there  was  always  an  altar,  and  a 
chantry  priest  to  keep  unhoused  humanity 
in  constant  remembrance  before  God  at 
every  Mass.  Now  Lastingham  has  never 
been  anything  but  a  small  village;  at 
no  time  has  there  been  a  population  the 
needs  of  which  could  have  suggested  the 
building  of  a  charnel-house.  Another  and 
better-known  aspect  of  the  crypt  is  that 
of  a  shrine  for  visiting  devotees, — a  con- 
fessio  where  relics  could  be  venerated, 
the  faithful  in  that  case  having  always 
an  entrance  from  the  upper  church,  and 
a  separate  exit  either  back  into  another 
section  of  that  upper  church,  or  through 
a  stair  into  the  open  air  without,  such 
as  one  finds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
crypt  at  Lastingham. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson,  in  his  recent 
and  admirable  Httle  book  on  "The  His- 
torical Growth  of  the  English  Parish 
Church,"  writes  of  the  "aisled  crypt  at 
Lastingham  near  Pickering,"  that  it  is 
"perhaps  the  last  survival  of  the  confessio 
in  the  EngHsh  parish  church."  If  so,  at 
least  there  can  never  have  been  a  noted 
collection  of  relics  there,  nor  can  it  ever 
have  been  a  place  of  general  pilgrimage. 
Maps  and  charts  provide  one  here  with 
a  strong  negative  historic  argument.  There 
are  no  highways  converging  on  Lasting- 
ham. It  has,  indeed,  but  one  undulating 
byway,  approaching  on  a  steady  climb 
from  Appleton  on  the  south,  which  rounds 
the  village  and  runs  away  eastward, 
skirting  the  wild  moors.  A  most  attrac- 
tive approach  it  is,  and  made  distinctive 
by  the  tall  modern  cross  on  Lidster  Hill. 
The  topography  of  pilgrimage  centres  is 
far  other:  being  a  very  netWQfk  ancl 
wh^el  of  rpads. 
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No,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
Stephen  should  have  been  at  pains  to 
build  a  crypt  at  I.astingham.  Histori- 
ographers have  a  singular  habit  of  affirm- 
ing successive  rebuildings  from  the  ground 
whenever  they  can.  But  when  have  men 
not  hated  to  take  unnecessary  trouble? 
Masons,  of  all  people,  are  saving  of 
materials,  especially  in  places  where  new 
materials  are  hard  to  get.  It  has  been 
proved  again,  and  again  that  in  the 
Norman  period  "rebuilding"  was  a  very 
conservative  matter.  Stephen  may  have 
found  Cedd's  -  poor  little  church  "all 
tobrocan  and  tofallan,"  as  Orm  so  ex- 
pressively tells  us  in  his  famous  inscription 
that  he  himself  had  found  St.  Gregory's 
at  Kirkdale  a  few  years  earlier;  and  just 
possibly,  like  Orm,  Stephen  the  Abbot 
may  have  had  to  build  "from  grund 
[ground]  to  Christ."  But  w^hat  he  himself 
tells  us  does  not  suggest  a  work  of  that 
kind.  "We  began,"  he  says,  "to  restore 
it  by  degrees,  and  to  put  up  such  buildings 
as  were  necessary  for  a  habitation  for 
monks."  Does  this  not  sound  rather  as 
if  something  of  the  stone  church  where  St. 
Cedd  was  buried  were  left  to  "restore," 
whereas  the  domestic  buildings  had  been 
swept  away?  The  presumption  seems 
tenable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  whatever  was 
left  of  the  structure  would  not  have 
appeared  so  low-sunken  as  now;  the 
natural  rise  of  soil  during  a  thousand 
years  is  no  less  than  ten  and  a  half  feet. 
Stephen,  always  remembering  and  fearing 
the  wicked  "robbers"  who  so  haunted  and 
vexed  him  in  what  is  now  the  godly  North 
Riding,  would  use  strong  means  to  keep 
them  out.  Nothing  could  be  stouter  than 
the  bases  of  the  round  columns  of  Last- 
ingham  crypt,  and  its  quadripartite 
vaulting,  both  probably  dating  from  this 
time.  A  lofty  pile  arose  overhead,  church 
on  church,  as  in  Christian  Rome,  so  fre- 
quented by  Saxon  feet.  Now,  as  inva- 
riably in  Rome,  was  there  here  an  express 
intention  of  honoring  one  memory  and 
safeguarding  one  grave?   The  "rie\y  men," 


as  a  rule,  cared  little  to  promote  the  cultus 
of  the  native  saints;  but  Stephen's  interest 
in  Cedd,  his  predecessor,  would  have 
been  assured,  especially  as  the  lonely  site 
of  Cedd's  labors  in  the  Lord  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
his  own  request.  Stephen's  period  of 
occupation  was  brief,  before  the  property 
fell  into  secular  hands;  busied  from  time 
to  time  in  building,  neither  they  nor 
any  one  built  there  on  Stephen's  grand 
scale.  St.  Cedd  may  never  have  had 
a  shrine.  There  can  be  little  doubt» 
however,  that  the  abbot-founder's  sacred 
dust  lies  undisturbed  beside  the  altar  of 
the  crypt. 

That  altar  stands,  rude  and  bare  but 
unbroken,  where  .it  has  always  stood, — 
the  original  stone  slab  on  the  original 
stone  supports.  Lying  all  about  in  the 
deep  shadows,  lit  up  for  you  by  the 
verger's  candle,  are  many  wonderfully 
interesting  fragments,  among  them  grave- 
slabs  and  ornate  crosses,  and  part  of  a 
holy- water  stoup.  Everywhere  is  that 
inventive  and  delicate  Saxon  knotwork, 
that  cable  twist,  and  those  loose-falling 
incised  circles  and  ovals,  to  which  many 
archaeologists  now  pay  their  due  meed 
of  praise,  as  decoration  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  masculine  Norman  chisel. 
These  broken  treasures  do  not  date  their 
ruin  from  the  Reformation:  they  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  interior  wreckage 
of  the  first  St.  Mary's  Church,  to  show 
us  how  beautiful  that  must  have  been 
before  the  Danes  despoiled  it.  What 
is  very  remarkable  is  that  there  are  in 
the  east  end  of  the  upper  church  piers 
and  abaci  of  the  selfsame  period,  perhaps 
carried  there  by  Abbot  Stephen's  work- 
men from  below. 

Traditions,  as  everybody  knows,  die 
hard  in  quiet  places.  The  Protestant 
congregation  of  St.  Mary's,  Lastingham, 
have  never  lost  sight  of  their  local  feasts: 
St.  Cedd's  on  January  7,  St.  Chad's  on 
March  2.  More:  they  have  kept,  and 
still  keep,  as  special  holydays  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  Nativity,  Annunciation, 
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Visitation,  and  Purification  of  Our  Lady. 
No  ''Ora  pro  nobis,''  we  may  be  sure, 
has  echoed  there  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years;  but  it  is  much  to  feel  that  the 
sanctities  of  the  place,  after  the  inoperative 
Anglican  fashion,  are  held  in  real  honor. 
The  church  is  certainly  beautifully  fitted 
up  and  kept. 

Who  could  believe  that  this  wild  soli- 
tary parish,  with  its  mystical  associations 
and  solemn  annals,  had  produced,  or  at 
least  encouraged,  a  Father  O'Flynn?  In 
the  days  of  King  George  I.,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Carter  was  the  resident  parson 
of  Lastingham.  A  singular  rumor  that 
he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  a  tavern, 
and  was  conducting  the  same  with  vigor 
and  profit,  reached  the  ears  of  the  then 
Archdeacon  of  York,  who  made  due 
inquiries.  He  received  in  reply  a  unique 
letter. 

"I  have  a  wife  and  thirteen  children," 
the  unabashed  cleric  begins,  "and  a 
stipend  of  £20  per  annum,  increased  only 
by  a  few  trifling  surplice  fees!  ...  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  neighborhood 
where  there  are  many  rivulets  which 
abound  with  fish;  and,  being  particularly 
partial  to  angling,  I  am  frequently  so 
successful  as  to  catch  more  than  my 
family  can  consume,  of  which  I  make 
presents  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  all 
of  whom  are  so  generously  grateful  as  to 
requite  me  with  something  else, — this 
seldom  of  less  value  than  two  or  three- 
fold. This  is  not  all.  My  wife  keeps  a 
public-house.  As  my  parish  is  so  wide 
that  some  of  my  parishioners  have  to 
come  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to  church, 
you  will  readily  allow  that  some  refresh- 
ment before  they  return  must  occasionally 
be  necessary;  and  when  can  they  have 
it  more  properly  than  when  their  journey 
is  half  perfoimed?  .  .  . 

"The  most  general  topics  in  conversa- 
tion at  public-house^  are  politics  and 
religion  [I],  of  which  ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  of  those  who  participate  in 
the  general  clamor  are  totally  unac- 
quainted;    and  that,   perpetually   ringing 


in  the  ears  of  a  pastor  who  has  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  flock  at  heart,  must 
be  no  small  mortification.  To  divert 
their  attention  from  these  foibles  over 
their  cups,  I  take  down  my  violin  and 
play  them  a  few  tunes;  and  if  the  young 
people  propose  a  dance,  I  seldom  answer 
in  the  negative.  Nevertheless,  when  I 
announce  time  for  return,  .  .  .  generally 
with  the  donation  of  a  sixpence,  they  shake 
hands  with  my  children  and  bid  God 
bless  them.  Thus  my  parishioners  enjoy 
a  triple  advantage — being  instructed,  fed, 
and  amused  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
this  method  of  spending  their  Sundays 
is  so  congenial  with  their  inclinations  that 
they  are  imperceptibly  led  along  the 
paths  of  piety  and  morality;  whereas  in 
all  probability  the  most  exalted  discourses, 
followed  with  no  variety  but  heavenly 
contemplations,  would  pass  like  the  sounds 
of  harmony  over  an  ear  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  distinction  of  sounds.  It  is 
this  true  sense  of  religion  which  has 
rendered  my  whole  life  so  remarkably 
cheerful  as  it  has  been,  to  the  great 
offence  of  superstitious  and  enthusiastic* 
religionists." 

Then     comes    a    colophon,     a     perfect 
descant  by  anticipation,  on — 
Is  it  lave  gayety 
All  to  the  laity? 

But  one  must  not  interrupt  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah's  breathless  eloquence  like  this. 
"For  why  should  priests  be  always  grave? 
Is  it  so  sad  to  be  a  parson?  Cheerfulness, 
even  gayety,  is  consonant  with  every 
species  of  virtue.  Let  *0  be  joyful!'  be 
the  Christian's  psalm,  and  leave  the  sad 
Indian  to  incant  the  devil  with  tears  and 
screeches." 

Whether  the  solicitous  Archdeacon  was 
converted  to  the  defendant's  views  is  not 
recorded. 

A  touch  of  farce  in  the  history  of  such 
a  place  has  exactly  the  humanistic  value 
of  a  grotesque  in  a  mediaeval  corbel  or 
misericord.     Close  by  are  the  old  divine 

*  This  word  used  to  mean  fanatical, 
inordinate. 
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things.  In  the  village  of  the  immemorial 
brother-saints  there  is  another  sweet  name 
passing  into  a  pride  and  a  tradition,  and 
it  dates  from  yesterday.  Some  forty  years 
ago,  a  London  physician,  a  High  Church- 
man, came  here  to  live  under  the  purest 
of  skies,  finding  it  well  for  his  health; 
and,  gradually  resuming  practice,  he  made 
himself  greatly  beloved  all  over  the 
countryside.  He  has  but  lately  passed 
away. 

On  July  13,  1875,  the  dearest  of  his 
children  was  seven  years  old;  and  at  her 
little  gay  birthday  part}^  she  suddenly 
died.  She  was  laid  to  rest  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  door  of  her  pleasant  home, 
where,  summer  by  summer,  the  shafted 
Norman  buttress  of  the  great  church 
throws  its  earliest  shadows  over  the 
graves.  The  church  itself  witnesses  in 
color  all  along  its  massive  walls  —  east, 
west,  north  and  south — how  dear,  for  her 
parents'  sake  and  her  own,  was  the  little 
child.  "In  memory  of  Annie  Ringer"  is 
the  inscription  on  window  after  window 
of  stained  glass  (good  glass,  too,  though 
in  a  fearsome  time  for  English  art!).  No 
two  were  given  by  the  same  donor.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ringer,  with  the  active  aid 
of  Pearson  the  architect,  put  through 
in  r879  a  reverent  and  satisfying  restora- 
tion of  the  noble  church,  repeatedly 
abused  by  ignorant  good  intentions:  this 
also  for  the  lost  little  one's  sake.  In  the 
vestry  to-day  hangs  an  enlarged  copy  of 
her  photograph.  The  sweet,  roguish, 
"interior"  little  face  is  full  of  character 
and  genius.  You  go  away  with  a  certain 
blended  vision  in  your  mind.  An  antique 
figure,  in  the  black  habit  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, seems  to  be  carrying  upward  and 
away  from  you,  over  the  moors,  a  young 
child  of  his  own  race, — an  innocent  claimed 
by  the  Church  Catholic  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Her  tired  little  cropped  head  is  drooping 
in  against  his  halo,  so  that  the  two  vShine 
together.  St.  Cedd  and  Annie  Ringer, — 
they  will  mean  Lastingham  to  you  so  long 
as  you  remember  Lastingham  a,t  all. 

(The  End.) 


The  Capuchin's  Revenge. 

ONE  day  many  years  ago  I  was 
walking  along  the  Rue  de  Bac,  in 
Paris.  Just  ahead  of  me  was  a  Capuchin 
friar,  bareheaded  and  wearing  sandals. 
His  brown  habit  attracted  the  gaze  of 
the.  passers-by,  who  looked  at  the  religious 
more  closely  than  politely.  The  friar 
was  no  longer  young,  though  his  eyes 
shone  with  singular  brilliancy  whenever 
he  raised  them  from  the  ground.  He 
limped  a  little,  and  one  could  see  that 
his  left  arm  was  sustained  by  a  sling, 
more  or  less  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of 
his  habit. 

While  I  was  noticing  these  points,  a 
young  man  came  along.  Passing  by  the 
religious,  he  jostled  him  with  his  elbow, 
amd,  then,  stopping  for  a  moment,  said 
in  a  voice  audible  for  a  score  of 
yards  around:  "Cowardly  beggar!"  The 
Capuchin  raised  his  head  quickly;  a  livid 
pallor  overspread  his  countenance,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  like  darts  of  lightning — 
but  only  for  an  instant:  the  next,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  right  hand  and 
proceeded  on  his  way.  I  felt  that  he  had 
won  a  notable  victory  over  himself.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  Christ  carrying 
His  cross  to  Calvary.  In  any  case,  his 
countenance  speedily  resumed  an  aspect 
of  resignation,  humility,  and  peace. 

My  first  impulse  had  been  to  call  back 
the  young  man  and  reprimand  him  for 
his  unpardonable  insult;  but  the  friar, 
divining  my  intention,  said  quietly:  "Let 
him  go,  and  may  God  forgive  him!" 
Then,  with  a  smile,  he  added:  "I'll  take 
revenge  by  praying  for  him." 

I  walked  alongside  the  Capuchin  for 
a  block  or  two,  and  inquired  in  what 
convent  he  was  stationed.  As  it  hap- 
pened, his  superior  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  promised  myself  that  the  next  time 
I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  convent 
I  should  pay  him  a  visit. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  among 
the  company  in  a  Paris  salon  I  saw  again 
the  youth  who  had  insulted  the  religious, 
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Instead  of  his  being  a  vulgar  boor,  he 
turned  out  to  be  quite  a  fashionable  per- 
sonage, the  son  of  General  L.,  celebrated 
for  his  military  services  and  his  subse- 
quent distinguished  career.  The  young 
man  did  not  recognize  me,  and  I  took 
good  care  not  to  remind  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  first  meeting. 

The  following  week  I  called  at  the 
Capuchin  convent  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  my  friend.  Father  vS.,  the  superior. 
I  told  him  of  the  street  scene  of  which  I 
had  been  the  involuntary  witness.  When 
I  described  the  religious,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  smile: 

"Ah!  you  are  talking  of  Brother 
Daniel." 

To  my  discreet  inquiry  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Brother,  he  replied: 

"Well,  Brother  Daniel  used  to  be  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  Africa.  Mentioned 
more  than  once  in  the  general  orders 
for  brilliant  actions,  he  had  won  the 
sergeant's  stripes,  and  was  in  line  for  still 
further  promotion.  In  the  course  of  one 
particularly  dangerous  expedition,  his 
battalion  of  chasseurs  was  attacked  by 
an  overpowering  force  of  Arabs.  The 
number  of  the  dead  was  growing  rapidly 
from  minute  to  minute.  The  French 
commander  had 'thrown  his  men  into  the 
hollow  square  formation,  and,  remaining 
on  horseback  in  the  centre,  sustained 
the  courage  of  all  his  troops.  By  a  des- 
perate effort  the  Arabs  broke  through 
one  side  of  the  square,  and  with  fierce 
cries  bore  down  on  the  battalion's  chief. 
The  latter  fell,  and  around  his  body  a 
terrible  conflict  was  waged.  The  Arabs 
were  finally  repulsed.  Under  a  veritable 
heap  of  the  dead  and  wounded  was  found 
the  body  of  the  commander;  and  in  front 
of  it,  covering  it  for  protection,  another 
body — that  of  a  sergeant. 

"Both  revived,  and,  after  long  and 
painful  sufferings,  were  restored  to  health. 
The  sergeant  had  had  an  arm  and  a  leg 
broken,  and  had  received  eight  wounds, 
three  bullets  lodging  in  his  breast.  But 
he    had    saved    both    his    phief    and    his 


battalion.  Needless  to  add  that  his  name 
figured  in  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor." 

The  superior  paused  •  for  a  moment, 
then  added: 

"The  sergeant  was  that  'cowardly 
beggar,'   Brother  Daniel." 

"And  what  became,"  I  asked,  "of  the 
commander,  his  chief?" 

"You  ought  to  know  him.  He  was 
made  general,  and  later  on  commanded 
a  military  division  in  the  east  of  France. 
You  must  have  heard  often  of  General  L." 

I  left  the  convent  abruptly,  exclaiming 
to  myself: 

"Unworthy  son  of  a  noble  father!" 

To  seek  out  the  young  man  and  tell  him 
the  heroic  story  did  not  take  long.  Pale 
and  trembling,  he  caught  my  hands,  saying : 

"Father  has  repeatedly  asked  the 
department  for  information  concerning 
Sergeant  M.,  of  whom  all  trace  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  Moreover,  I  have  prom- 
ised father  to  seek  for  him  as  long  as  I 
live.  Take  me  to  this  religious,  so  that 
I  may  beg  his  pardon." 

What  took  place  between  the  Capuchin 
and  young  L.  I  don't  know,  for  I  left  him 
at  the  convent  door.  But  a  few  months 
later  the  Bishop  of  X.  said  to  me:     ■ 

"The  conversion  of  young  L.  seems  to 
be  as  sincere  as  it  was  unexpected." 


Words,  money,  all  things  else,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  give  away;  but 
when  a  man  makes  a  gift  of  his  daily  life 
and  practice,  it  is  plain  that  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  taken  possession 
of  him.  From  that  sincerity  his  words 
gain  the  force  and  pertinency  of  deeds; 
and  his  money  is  no  longer  the  pale  drudge 
'twixt  man  and  man;  but,  b}^  a  beautiful 
magic,  what  erewhile  bore  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Caesar  seems  now  to 
bear  the  image  and  -superscription  of 
God.  It  is  thus  that  there  is  a  genius 
for  goodness,  for  magnanimity,  for  self- 
sacrifice,   as  well  as  for  creative  art. 

— James.  Russell  Lowell ^ 
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A  Notable  Painting  by  Millet  Recovered. 

TO  the  great  mass  of  Americans,  Jean 
Frangois  Millet  is  known,  if  known 
at  all,  as  the  painter  of  The  Angelus,  the 
celebrated  picture  which  the  American 
Art  Association  bought  at  auction  in 
1889  for  580,650  francs  ($116,130),  and 
sold  to  the  agents  of  M.  Chauchard  in 
1896  for  $150,000.  Readers  who  have  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  life  and 
work  of  this  genre  and  landscape  painter — 
or  this  "Norman  peasant,"  as  Millet 
called  himself — know  that  he  left  behind 
him  a  large  number  of  masterpieces  of 
rustic  art,  among  others,  "The  Win- 
nower," "The  Sower,"  "The  Reapers," 
"The  Gleaners,"  "The  Sheep  Shearer," 
"The  Wool  Carder,"  and  "The  Man 
with  the  Hoe." 

The  biographers  of  Millet  inform  us 
that  he  executed  only  two  professedly 
religious  works,  both  of  them  Madonnas. 
Until  quite  recently,  howeVer,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  both  these  pictures 
were  lost.  It  now  appears  that  one  of 
them  has  been  recovered.  M.  Carlo  Bozzi 
recounts  its  finding  in  the  magazine  L'Art 
et  les  Artistes,  and  our  French  exchanges 
supply  the  following  details. 

In  1906,  when  the  Simplon  tunnel  was 
opened  for  traffic,  there  was  held  in  Italy 
an  exposition  of  means  of  transportation. 
In  the  "retrospective  section"  it  had  been 
proposed  to  display  three  cars  de  luxe 
presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  the  Society  of 
Pontifical  Railways.  Confiscated  by  the 
Italian  Government  in  1870,  and  ware- 
housed in  the  station  at  Florence,  they 
had  remained  intact  up  to  1884;  but, 
after  the  cession  of  the  system  to  another 
company,  they  had  been  sacked  and 
pillaged.  The  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Millet,  who  had  decorated  them,  was 
missing;  and  it  was  decided  not  to  exhibit 
them.  As  their  structure,  however,  was 
interesting,  they  were  carefully  restored  in 
a  factory  of  Milan,  and  appeared  in  191 1 
at  the  exposition  of  Chateau  Saint-Ange, 


where  they  were  much  admired  by  visitors 
from  far  and  near. 

Last  July  a  Bologna  journal  stated  that, 
at  Falconara-Marittima,  near  Ancona, 
M.  Campelli,  hotel-keeper,  possessed  a 
Madonna  by  Millet.  M.  Campelli,  who 
was  a  resident  in  Rome  for  a  long 
time,  had  bought  it  from  a  vender  di 
piazzi;  he  had  recognized  the  signature, 
without  attaching  any  particular  impor- 
tance thereto ;  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  he  learned  of  the  value  of  any  works 
by  Millet. 

Is  this  picture  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion which  decorated  the  oldtime  cars 
de  luxe  of  Pius  IX.?  M.  Bozzi,  in  'U Art 
et  les  Artistes,  thinks  not,  but  seems 
inclined  to  recognize  in  it  a  second 
"Virgin"  which  the  artist  painted  for 
a  sign.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  year  of  his  mar- 
riage (1841)  Millet  supported  himself  by 
painting  signboards,  while  executing  in 
his  spare  time  such  genre  work  as  "Sailors 
Mending  a  Sail." 

As  against  M.  Bozzi's  opinion,  the 
Countess  Leon  Morillot  writes  to  the 
Debats:  "It  was  my  father,  M.  Dueros, 
director,  at  the  time,  of  the  Pio-Latina 
Railway,  who  caused  the  cars  presented  to 
the  Pope  by  that  company  to  be  built. 
For  the  architectural  work  he  chose  his 
friend,  M.  Emile  Trelat.  As  for  the 
decorative  work,  he  selected  Froment- 
Maurice,  who  chiselled  two  angels  adorn- 
ing the  'throne-chamber';  Ger6me,  who 
painted  the  fresco  that  circled  the  said 
chamber;  and  finally  Millet,  who  orna- 
mented the  'oratory'  with  an  Immaculate 
Conception.  I  recognize  it  well,  for  I  was 
ten  years  old  when  I  went  with  my  father 
to  see  the  car,  shown  at  the  Palace  of 
Industry  before  being  taken  to  Italy.  And 
I  remember  it  all  the  better  from  the  fact 
that  photographs  of  the  car  and  the  paint- 
ing are  in  existence.  One  copy  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Gustave  Trelat;  another, 
preserved  by  my  father,  and  then  by  my 
brother,  is  at  present  possessed  by  the 
latter's  widow,  the  Countess  Dueros." 
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The  Countess  I.eon  Morillot  has 
accordingly  warned  the  ItaUan  poHce  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  Falconara  picture, 
as  it  is  stolen  property.  Whether  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bozzi  or  that  of  the  titled 
lady  be  the  correct  one,  there  appears  to 
be  no  question  as  to  the  main  point — 
that  the  Madonna  purchased  by  M. 
CampeUi  is  a  genuine  Millet. 


Social  Ambition. 


WRITING  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerby  sets  forth  the  causes 
"which  hinder  men  from  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relations  of  the  strong 
and  the  weak, — that  is,  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  poor."  The  paper  is  not  a  closet 
study  of  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Kerby  is 
no  armchair  philosopher.  vSingularly  free 
from  technical  phraseology,  and  striking 
neither  the  note  of  jeremiad  nor  philippic, 
it  is  a  calm,  patient,  and  doubly  sympa- 
thetic exposition  of  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist,  so  far  as  the  author  knows 
the  practical  field  and  the  psychology  of 
modern  life.  How  great  that  knowledge 
is,  and  how  keen,  yet  kindly,  his  insight 
is  into  human  motives,  let  the  following 
paragraphs  attest.  Dr.  Kerby  is  delineat- 
ing the  type  of  people  who  live  beyond 
their  means  because  of  their  "aimless  social 
striving": 

Conscious  but  aimless  social  striving  is 
another  of  the  factors  referred  to.  We  meet 
very  few  who  are  not  compelled  to  live  in 
friendly  relations  with  others  who  have  a  higher 
income.  Those  of  lesser  means  are  forced  into 
a  style  of  life  which  is  beyond  them.  When  we 
make  social  comparisons,  we  look  upward  with 
envy  to  the  class  next  above  us,  and  rarely  to 
the  class  next  below  us  with  any  feeling  of 
satisfied  joy.  A  habit  of  aimless  soci^  striving 
results,  and  most  of  the  practical  judgments  of 
everyday  life  are  determined  by  the  slavery  of 
this  striving  rather  than  by  intelligent  judgment 
of  our  resources.  The  tyranny  of  keeping  up 
appearances  is  so  sustained  and  inexorable  as 
to  force  us  into  the  heroisms  of  martyrdom, 
because  we  are  not  brave  enough  to  be  simple 
and  to  direct  our  lives  in  intelligent  relation  to 


all  of  our  Christian  duties.  We  rate  money 
too  highly  when  we  look  at  those  who  have 
more  of  it  than  we  have.  We  give  it  too  low 
a  rating  when  we  sacrifice  it  in  order  to  attain 
to  "the  insignificant  social  supremacies"  around 
which  our  ambitions  cluster.  We  force  our- 
selves into  the  turmoil  of  struggle  because  we 
must  maintain  appearances  with  those  to  whom 
we  look  for  standards,  and  in  whose  approval 
and  notice  we  set  our  fixed  ambitions. 

This  struggle  so  engages  imagination,  so 
directs  the  flow  of  sympathy  and  of  interest, 
and  so  absorbs  income  as  to  drive  out  of  mind 
and  out  of  life  the  clarified  spiritual  judgment 
which  would  enable  us  to  understand  our  duty 
toward  poverty  and  the  poor.  The  money  spent 
at  the  dictates  of  useless  social  ambition  seems 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  we  aim 
at  socially.  The  same  amount  given  to  the 
poor  under  the  command  of  Christ  appears 
enormous  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  our 
means.  Indiscriminate  social  striving  is  one  of 
the  powers  of  Democracy,  but  it  is  also  one 
of  its  dire  confusions.  The  virtues  and  duties 
of  one's  "state  in  life"  help  wonderfully  to 
moralize  one,  to  bring  peace  and  stability  into 
ambition  and  action.  But  when  one  may  aim 
at  any  "state  in  life,"  one  is  apt  to  lose  in 
moral  clearness  and  self-control.  When  one 
aims  at  the  rights  and  recognitions  of  a  higher 
social  state,  one  may  neglect  the  duties  of  one's 
"lower"  state  and  be  loser  thereby. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  moralize  when 
confronted  with  such  an  analysis  of  con- 
ditions. How  many  men  and  women, 
especially  the  latter,  would  be  saints  if 
they  did  for  God  what  they  do  for  style, — 
if  only  they  did  as  much  to  keep  up  real- 
ities as  they  do  to  keep  up  appearances! 
The  beginning  of  that  change  of  front, 
and  front  is  the  word,  is  first  the  observa- 
tion of  the  misery  of  others,  and  then  the 
desire  and  aim  and  effort  to  better  one's 
neighbor's  lot.  In  this  connection,  a 
matter  that  need  not  be  stressed  but 
might  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  faithful 
promise  that  those  who  give  shall  receive, 
and  in  the  same  measure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Kerby's 
views,  gathered  "from  the  field  of  pov- 
erty"—  where  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind  must  glean,  —  may  indeed  be  of 
great  practical  help  in  dealing  with  con- 
ditions for  whose  permanence  we  have 
divine  warrant. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


One  popular  entertainment  which  needs 
strict  supervision  nowadays  is  that  afforded 
by  moving  pictures.  The  cheapness  of 
the  price  of  admission  is  an  incentive 
to  throngs  who  would  rarely  attend  the 
theatre  proper;  and  the  longing  to  be 
ultra-sensational  too  often  leads  to  the 
display  of  films  alike  offensive  to  good 
taste  and  good  morals.  Properly  censored, 
however,  such  pictures  may  make  for 
instruction  and  even  edification,  as  well 
as  mere  amusement.  A  series  of  por- 
trayals of  the  first  Irish  national  pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes,  for  instance,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  productive  of  beneficial  effects.  A 
London  and  Dublin  agency,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Cardinal  Logue,  took  such  a 
series  last  year,  and  the  pictures  are  to 
be  produced  in  this  country  during  the 
present  season.  So  graphic  a  representa- 
tion of  the  unique  scenes  to  be  observed 
at  Our  I^ady's  famous  shrine  may  well 
receive  the  patronage  of  Catholics  the 
world  over,  and  the  resultant  impression 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  bad  one. 


The  writer  of  the  intensely  interesting 
and  charmingly  phrased  article  entitled 
"The  Protestant  in  Italy,"  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  con- 
jectures that  her  "meditation"  may  leave 
much  to  be  desired  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view.  So  it  does.  But  Catholic  readers 
of  the  Atlantic  will  be  no  less  interested 
than  any  others  could  possibly  be  in  this 
effort  to  put  prejudice  to  the  test  and  to 
discover  new  aspects  of  truth.  They  will 
wonder,  too,  at  the  writer's  understand- 
ing of  many  things  Catholic,  the  Mass 
in  particular,  most  of  which  are  as 
stumbHng-blocks  to  the  average  Prot- 
estant. How  does  it  happen,  the  Cath- 
oHc  re^ader  will  ask  himself,  that  in  this 
case  there  is  so  much  comprehension  and 
in  most  other  cases  so  little?  The  reason 
would  seem  to  be  that  Zephrine  Humphrey 
realizes  that  the  prejudice  of  Protestants, 


to  quote  her  own  words,  is  "founded  on 
misconception  and  ignorance,"  and  that 
her  efforts  to  overcome  this  have  been 
persevering  and  sincere.  The  process  by 
which  she  w^as  changed  from  a  curious 
onlooker  to  an  interested  spectator  and 
finally  to  a  devout  participant  in  the 
World's  Great  Sacrifice  is  of  deepest 
interest.  And  Catholics  have  food  for 
the  most  serious  reflection  in  the  words 
with  which  she  concludes  her  article: 
"The  Protestant  who  has  once  learned 
to  kneel  devoutly  in  a  Catholic  church 
will  never  thereafter  wholly  escape;  for 
the  altar  before  which  he  bows  has  been 
set  up  in  his  own  heart." 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  suggestion,  recently  made, 
that  confessors  impose  subscribing  to  a 
Catholic  paper  as  a  penance  originated 
with  a  rigorist  or  a  laxist.  In  either  case 
it  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  favor,  and 
we  shall  be  pardoned  for  our  curiosity 
in  the  matter.  A  suggestion  offered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Green  Bay  in  a  pastoral 
for  Lent  impresses  us  as  being  eminently 
practical.  He  recommends  his  flock  to 
"take  in"  (as  they  sa}^  over  in  England) 
a  Catholic  paper  or  magazine  as  a  way 
of  satisfying  the  obligation  of  almsgiving. 
"By  giving  alms  in  this  manner,"  Bishop 
Fox  says,  "your  money  will  do  a  three- 
fold good:  it  will  provide  good  reading 
for  you  and  your  children,  it  will  help 
to  safeguard  them  against  bad  literature, 
and  it  will  help  a  holy  cause  dear  to  the 
Church — the  Catholic  press." 


A  question  that  comes  up  in  this 
country  with  fairly  uniform  periodicity 
is:  What  shall  be  done  with  our  ex- 
Presidents?  So  far,  the  gentlemen  who 
have  held  that  position  appear  to  have 
obviated  any  necessity  of  giving  a  specific 
answer  to  the  question.  Our  latest  ex- 
President,  Judge  Taft,  speedily  donned 
the  professor's  gown  when  he  bade  good- 
bye   to    the    White    House,    and,    in    the 
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expressive  vernacular  of  the  day,  he  has 
been  "making  good"  ever  since.  A  recent 
address  given  by  him  at  a  school  in  Phila- 
delphia suggests  the  idea  that,  should  he 
grow  tired  of  his  law  class  at  Yale,  one 
thing  our  people  might  well  offer  him  a 
comfortable  salary  for  doing  would  be 
his  giving  throughout  the  land  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  discipline  and  training 
of  the  young.  Here  is  a  sample  of  his 
views  on  that  subject,  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  address  to  which  we  have 
alluded : 

We  are  coddling  our  boys  and  girls;  we  are 
giving  them  too  much  freedom;  we  are  humor- 
ing their  immature  and  callow  preferences  and 
desiies;  and  we  are  not,  through  obedience 
and  authority,  teaching  them  the  lessons  that 
are  essential  to  making  them  successful  and 
useful  members  of  the  community.  And,  more 
than  this,  we  are  seeking  to  cure  defects  in 
our  education,  as  well  as  in  our  society,  by  mere 
democracy.  We  have  had  the  ridiculous  exhi- 
bition of  school-children  "striking"  because 
some  favorite  principal  was  transferred  to 
another  school;  and  we  find  the  newspapers 
stimulating  such  movements,  and  weak-minded 
parents  looking  with  pride  upon  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  their  offspring. 

That      sounds     remarkably     like      the 

editorial     utterance     of     some     Catholic 

journal,  or  the  pastoral  of  some  Catholic 

bishop.     It   is    sane   philosophy,  and    our 

former  President  is   to   be   congratulated 

on   disseminating  it. 

« •  > 

The  current,  issue  of  Case  and  Casement, 
a  legal  magazine,  contains  an  informative 
article,  by  Edward  Thomson,  LL.  D.,  on 
"The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Our  Gov- 
ernment." Not  the  least  interesting 
paragraph  is  the  following,  embodying 
as  it  does  a  decision  rendered  by  our 
most  authoritative   civil  body: 

I  close  this  paper  with  a  brief  consideration  of 
"The  Holy  Trinity  Case."  This  case  was  de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  the  29th  day  of  February,  1892.  After 
citing  various  Constitutions,  the  court  says: 
"There  is  a  universal  language  pervading  them 
all,  having  .one  meaning.  ...  If  we  pass  to  a 
view  of  American  life  as  expressed  by  its  laws, 
its  business,  its  customs,  and  its  society,  we 
find    everywhere    a    clear    recognition     of    the 


same  truth.  Among  other  things,  note  the 
following :  The  form  of  oath  universally  pre  - 
vailing  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty; 
the  custom  of  opening  sessions  of  all  deliberative 
bodies  and  most  conventions  with  prayer;  the 
preparatory  words  of  wills,  '  In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen';  the  law  respecting  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  with  a  general  cessation  of  all 
secular  business  and  the  closing  of  courts, 
legislatures,  and  other  similar  public  assemblies 
on  that  day;  the  churches  and  church  organ- 
izations which  abound  in  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet;  the  multitude  of  charitable  organ- 
izations existing  everywhere  under  Christian 
auspices;  the  gigantic  missionary  associations, 
with  general  support  and  aiming  to  establish 
Christian  missions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  These  and  many  other  matters  which 
might  be  noticed  add  a  volume  of  unofficial 
declarations  to  the  mass  of  organic  utterances 
that  this  is  a  Christian  nation." 

Our  separated  brethren  of  the  various 
Christian  sects  will  do  well  to  note  that 
the  Supreme  Court  declares  that  this 
is  a  Christian  nation,  not  a  Protestant 
nation. 


The  small  boy  who  has  learned  the 
wisdom  of  declaring  that  he  'has  nerves 
and  feels  'em  coming  on'  whenever  he  is 
threatened  with  corporal  punishment,  has 
many  apt  emulators;  also  the  youngster 
who  feigns  "brain  fag"  and  works  on 
the  sympathies  of  over-indulgent  parents 
when  reported  for  neglect  of  school  duties. 
Tegions  of  these  youthful  impostors  go 
to  sleep  every  night  in  the  year  laughing 
in  their  sleeves  at  having  "come  it  to 
over"  the  old  folk,  and  rise  from  rest  to 
resume  deception.  The  commonest  ruse 
practised  by  small  boys  is  to  feign  some 
internal  disorder  of  which  they  [have 
heard,  a  sure  cure  for  which  is  complete 
rest  and  a  generous  supply  of  table  deli- 
cacies. As  a  rule,  they  find  themselves 
"all  well  again"  the  moment  school  is 
out,  or  the  sound  of  a  familiar  whistle 
greets  them  from  the  back  yard. 

The  tricks  of  the  small  boy  are  not 
vain.  But  the  number  of  his  victims 
would  soon  be  lessened  if  they  were  to 
read  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Dana,    an   eminent   neurologist,    delivered 
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at  a  conference  of  school-teachers.  After 
inveighing  against  the  sentimentality  and 
over-indulgence  of  parents,  who  pamper 
young  boys  out  of  regard  for  their  nerves, 
and  check  their  mental  development 
through  fear  of  injuring  their  physical 
health,  he  said  to  his  auditors:  "I  hope 
you  who  are  shaping  our  schoolboys' 
development  at  an  especially  important 
part  of  life  will  remember  that  that  tender 
plant,  the  American  youth,  has  a  brain 
that  is  not  overworked,  and  that  it  sadly 
needs  the  influences  of  a  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  but  hard,  hard  taskmaster." 


"Unfair,  dangerous  to  all  religious 
denominations,  and  un-American,"  is  the 
American  Israelite's  characterization  of 
the  anti- Catholic  crusade  now  carried  on 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  quite 
useless  to  explain  to  those  who  haven't 
already  found  out  for  themselves  why 
this  crusade  is  a  menace  to  all  religious 
bodies.  The  A.  I.  says  further:  "Espe- 
cially is  this  species  of  religious  persecu- 
tion to  be  condemned  when  it  is  carried 
on  in  an  underhand  and  cowardly  manner 
by  oath-bound  secret  societies,  of  whose 
objects  and  methods,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  no  one  who  is  not  a  member 
can  possibly  be  aware.  Recent  events 
have  proved  that  these  anti-Catholic 
organizations  have  not  the  public  welfare 
as  their  first  consideration,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  a  halt  was  called  to  their 
nefarious  activities." 


Our  esteemed  contemporary  Rome 
publishes  a  most  interesting  partial  digest 
of  the  Annuario  Pontificio  for  19 14.  At 
a  time  when  the  multitudinous  sects  and 
denominations  appear  to  be  throwing 
aside  the  relatively  few  dogmas  which 
once  formed  a  portion  of  their  creed,  it 
is  inspiriting  to  note  how  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  the  fundamentally  dogmatic 
Church.  The  formation  of  new  dioceses, 
vicariates,  and  prefectures  apostolic  con- 
stitutes, as  Rome  points  out,  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  ever-increasing  spread 


of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ;  and  accord- 
ingly no  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
vitality  of  the  Church  in  our  day  could 
be  given  than  that  contained  in  this 
authoritative  statemenv. : 

In  the  glorious  Pontificate  of  his  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  X.  the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  had 
the  following  increase:  New  archiepiscopal 
Sees,  18;  new  episcopal  Sees,  53;  new  abbacies 
and  prelacies  nullius,  4;  new  vicariates  apos- 
tolic, 37;  new  prefectures  apostolic,  34.  In 
ten  short  years,  that  is,  the  old  Tree  that 
grew  out  of  a  mustard  seed,  while  preserv- 
ing in  full  growth  all  its  old  branches,  has  put 
forth  146  new  branches!  That  is  a  good  thing 
to  remember  when  one  reads  of  the  efforts  (and 
how  puny  they  seem,  after  all!)  made  by 
impious  governments  to  thwart  the  divine  work 

of  the  Church. 

< » » 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
of  late  months  to  admire  the  robust 
sanity  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  public 
utterances  of  the  virile  executive  of 
Illinois,  Governor  Dunne.  The  latest 
instance  occurs  in  an  address  to  the 
Negroes  of  Chicago.  "Social  equality  can 
never  be  secured  by  law,"  he  declared. 
"Political  equality  can  be  secured;  and 
I  will  see  that  it  is  secured  in  this  State, 
so  far  as  lies  within  my  power.  But  no 
man  can  secure  social  equalit}^  for  the 
Negro.  Race  prejudice  of  various  kinds 
has  survived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  it  has  disappeared." 

vStraightforward,  manly  talk,  brimful  of 
common-sense,  with  no  demagogic  pander- 
ing to  race  prejudice  or  race  pride,  the 
foregoing  is  characteristic  of  this  Catholic 
Governor,  and  is  worth  noting  by  some  of 
his  brother  Governors  in  other  States  of 
the  Union. 


It  is  not  long  since  a  popular  lecturer — 
popular,  it  would  seem,  because  of  his 
lantern  slides  —  made  the  assertion  that 
the  friars  in  the  Philippines  had  "mum- 
mified" the  people.  That  was  bad 
business  on  his  part,  but  just  how  bad  he 
perhaps  did  not  realize  until  the  box- 
office    reports    for    the    succeeding    nights 
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came  in.  It  was  bad  morality,  too,  as  is 
every  falsehood, — how  bad  he  will  prob- 
ably never  realize  unless,  perchance,  he 
happens  upon  a  recent  statement  made 
by  Archbishop  Rarty,  of  Manila,  who 
certainly  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  question  upon  which 
the  lantern-slider  sHpped  so  badly.  Here 
are  the  Archbishop's  words: 

I  have  just  come  through  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  a  land  surging  with  humanity.  In  those 
millions  of  people  of  the  Far  East  the  Philip- 
pines are  the  only  nation  that  is  Christian.  In 
China,  Japan,  and  India  there  are  things  on 
all  sides  that  spell  degradation.  In  the  Philip- 
pines a  whole  nation  has  been  gathered  to  the 
Church  by  Catholic  Spain.  Those  early  Spanish 
friars  taught  the  people  to  till  the  soil;  they 
instructed  them  in  civil  engineering  and  the 
construction  of  roads  that  are  to-day  the  marvel 
of  the  world.  They  erected  orphan  asylums 
and  schools  and  universities.  They  civilized 
the -people,  made  them  Catholics,  wrote  their 
history  and  the  history  of  the  Church  in  thirty 
dialects.  .  .  . 

Nowhere  is  domestic  life  more  beautiful  than 
in  the  Philippines;  and  if  there  is  one  place  in 
the  world  where  woman  stands  upon  a  pedestal, 
it  is  in  that  little  group  of  islands.  She  seems 
there  to  excel  the  women  of  all  other  lands  in 
domesticity.  As  I  looked  at  the  women  of  Japan, 
I  thanked  God  for  the  women  of  the  Philip- 
pines, who  are  the  product  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

All  fair-minded  Americans  will  be  able 
to  jud^e  from  this  testimony  to  what 
extent  the  Filipinos  were  "mummified." 


It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  one  hears 
of  a  non-Catholic's  publicly  professing 
his  faith  in  miracles;  but  when  the  non- 
Catholic  chances  to  be  so  near-orthodox 
an  outsider  as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  one's 
surprise  is  materially  lessened.  At  a 
matinee  in  the  Little  Theatre,  London,  last 
month,  there  was  a  somewhat  informal 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  miracu- 
lous, and  the  gentleman  just  mentioned 
is  reported  as  saying: 

That  miracles  had  been  supposed  to  happen, 
that  men  of  every  type  of  mind  and  in  every 
degree  of  civilization  had  alleged  them  to  have 
happened,  was  not  in  dispute.  Those  who  said 
that  miracles  were  alleged  to  have  happened 
only   in   ages   of   darkness   and   barbarism   knew 


nothing  of  history.  Miracles  had  happened  in 
all  ages,  and  civilization  had  not  been  continuous, 
but  had  risen  and  fallen  after  the  manner  of  a 
seesaw.  In  all  ages,  as  at  the  present  day, 
miracles  had  been  believed  by  certain  people 
and  denied  by  certain  other  people.  King 
Alfred  lived  in  an  age  of  barbarism;  St.  Louis 
did  not,  nor  did  Henry  VIII.;  yet  all  those  three 
monarchs  believed  firmly  and  tenaciously  in 
miracles,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
The  people  who  denied  the  truth  of  miracles 
argued  that  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  miracles  was  to  be  disregarded  because 
these  people  were  superstitious.  It  was  a  very 
simple  process.  You  put  "Saint"  before  a 
man's  name  and  said  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  then  you  said  his  testimony  was  worthless. 

As  usual,  England's  most  skilful  manip- 
ulator of  the  paradox  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.  The  process  to  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion is  a  familiar  one  to  all  readers  of 
contemporary  Protestant  polemics. 

Most  of  the  really  able  statesmen, 
publicists,  and  thinkers  in  this  country 
recognize  the  justice  and  approve  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  in  opposing 
Socialism,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
slow  in  bearing  testimony  ,  to  her 
efforts.  In  a  speech  recently  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  for  instance, 
that  distinguished  Ohioan  made  this 
acknowledgment : 

Although  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  do 
so,  yet  it  should  be  cause  of  congratulation 
with  all  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  recognizing  the  dis- 
loyalty to  both  Church  and  State  and  the 
exceeding  wickedness  of  a  movement  that 
would  overthrow  and  destroy  civilization  itself, 
should  have  solidly  arrayed  itself  against  it. 
It  is,  however,  matter  of  wonderment  that 
every  other  denomination  has  not  done  the 
same.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  .the  disloyal, 
unpatriotic,  un-American  purposes  of  this  new 
political  movement  are  not  understood. 

One  such  well-considered  statement 
from  a  man  of  the  prestige  of  the  former 
Governor  of  his  State  and  United  States 
Senator  effectively  offsets  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  non-Catholics  a  whole  host 
of  vituperative  tirades  against  the  Church 
by  ignorant  or  fanatical  street-corner 
orators  and  rabid  journalists. 


An  Early  Song. 

BY    EDWARD    F.  GARESCHE;,  S.  J. 

/©LL  on  a  misty  afternoon, 

When  Winter  mimicked  Spring, 
I  heard  a  silly  little  bird 

A-practising  to  sing. 
He  tilted  on  a  naked  thorn. 

And  teased  his  trembling  throat: 
Now  piping  high,  now  fluting  low, 

To  try  each  liquid  note. 

I  stayed  a  while,  and  heard  with  glee 

His  sweet,  untimely  tune. 
The  Spring's  not  here,  you  foolish  dear! 

You're  far — oh,  far  too  soon! 
'Tis  only  February  now, — 

My  stars,  you'd  think  'twas  June!" 

He  scanned  me  with  a  beady  eye; 

Methought  he  fain  would  say, 
This  is  a  tiny  piece  of  Spring 

That  chanced  to  go  astray, — 
A  herald  that  the  joyous  days 

Are  sweetly  drawing  near; 
'Tis  time  to  sing  the  old  songs  o'er 

To  wake  the  woodland's  ear." 

A  pleasant  thought, — that  poet-bird. 

That  tiny,  minstrel  thing 
Adrift  upon  the  wintry  wild, 

And  practising  for  Spring. 


Jack  and  Jean. 

BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 

VIII. — The  Duck  Shooters. 
^  ELLING  Brentbrook, — selling  Aunt 
^  Betty's  dear  old  home, — forever  out 
t  of  her  reach!  This  was  a  possibility 
that  had  never  occurred  to  poor  Jack; 
and  he  stood  blank  and  bewildered  in 
the  box-bordered  path,  while  the  gentle- 
man drew  from  his  pocket  a  well-filled 
purse  and  proceeded  to  pay  out  its 
contents  most  liberally.    Jim  Warren  was 


selHng  Brentbrook,  and  Jack  could  only 
watch  the  transaction  in  dumb  dismay. 
"There's  your  money,  my  friend," 
continued  the  purchaser,  cheerfully; 
"and  you'll  see  about  giving  us  plenty 
of  firewood,  as  T  said.  And  have  the 
oysters  up  here  in  time.  The  party  will 
be  down  by  six  o'clock  this  evening." 

Six  o'clock  this  evening!  The  gen- 
tleman spoke  in  the  quick,  businesslike 
tone  of  one  accustomed  to  settle  matters 
finally.  And  Jack  felt  with  a  sinking  heart 
that  all  was  over, — Brentbrook  was  gone 
beyond  appeal.  Slowly  he  took  his  way 
through  the  broken  gate  down  the  hill, 
Pont  following  him  in  a  dispirited  walk, 
as  if  he,  too,  realized  the  situation. 

"Fine  dog  you've  got  there!"  said  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  the  stranger  who  had 
just  left  Jim  Warren  came  briskly  down 
the  road.  "Would  you  like  to  sell  him, 
sonny?" 

"No,"  blurted  out  Jack,  "I  wouldn't!" 

"I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  for 
him,"  said  the  other,  good-humoredly. 

"No!"  cried  Jack,  flinging  a  protecting 
arm  about  Font's  neck.  "You  can't  have 
him  for  a  million."  And  the  boy  choked 
up  with  something  close  to  a  sob.  "You 
must  think  your  old  money  can  buy 
anything.  You've  bought  enough  this 
morning.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Brentbrook?" 

"Brentbrook?"  repeated  the  gentle- 
man, staring.  "What  have  I  to  do  with 
Brentbrook?" 

"That  house  up  there,"  replied  Jack. 
"Didn't  you  buy  it  from  Jim  Warren?" 

"Buy  it!"  echoed  the  stranger,  bursting 
into  a  hearty  laugh.  "Not  much,  my 
boy!  Don't  let  our  friend  Jim  boost 
this  neighborhood  with  any  such  wildcat 
stories.     Buy  that  old  shack!" 

"But  I  —  I  saw  you  paying  him  for 
it  just  now,"  said  Jack. 
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"Rent,  my  boy,  —  rent:  twenty-five 
dollars  for  four  days,  and  firewood  to 
keep  it  warm.  A  party  of  big  men  are 
coming  down  here  to  shoot  your  ducks." 

"And  —  and  —  you're  not  buying  it, 
then?"  cried  Jack,  breathlessly.  "I'm 
glad.  Mister,  —  I'm  just  too  glad  for 
anything!  You  see,  it  was  my  old  home, 
and  we're  looking  to  buy  it  back  our- 
selves from  Jim  Warren." 

"Oh,  you  are?"  The  stranger  surveyed 
the  small  speaker  curiously.  "But  who 
are  'we'?" 

"Uncle  Rick  and  Aunt  Betty,  and — 
and — /,"  replied  Jack.  "I  don't  count; 
but  it's  been  Uncle  Rick's  and  Aunt 
Betty's  folks'  home  hundreds  of  years, 
and  they  would  hate  to  have  any  one  else 
buy  it  before  they  can.  They  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  mone}^  from  Congress 
before  long,  you  see." 

"Oh,  they  are?"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  laugh.  "Meantime  our  friend,  Jim 
Warren,  has  his  grip  upon  it.  Between 
Congress  and  Jim  Warren,  I  don't  see 
exactly  where  you  come  in,  my  boy.  Ivook 
here!  Do  you  know  anything  about  duck 
shooting?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jack,  heartily.  "Been 
out  many  a  time  with  Uncle  Rick.  He  has 
a  lame  leg  and  isn't  very  spry,  but  he  can 
shoot  fine.  So  can  I.  He  taught  me.  I 
can  bring  them  right  down  on  the  wing." 

"Good!"  laughed  the  gentleman  again. 
"That  is  more  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  can  do,  I'll  wager.  You  be  around 
Cronly's  Cove  to-morrow  morning,  and 
watch  out  for  a  lot  of  big  turtle-fed 
fellows  floundering  in  the  marshes." 

"You  better  not,"  said  Jack.  "Uncle 
Rick  never  would  let  me  go  shooting  by 
Cronly's  Cove." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  other. 

' '  Suck-holes, ' '  answered  Jack, — ' '  suck- 
holes  that  haven't  got  no  bottom.  Draw 
you  right  down  to  nowhere.  Long  as  you 
stick  to  your  boat.  Mister,  you're  safe.  But 
don't  you  go  fooling  round  them  marshes, 
or  you  might  strike  a  suck-hole." 

"AH    right!"    said    the    stranger.     "I'll 


remember.  And,  as  you  seem  an  expert 
at  the  business,  you  had  better  be  around 
in  a  boat  yourself.  You  might  pick  up  a 
dollar  or  two  doing  some  shooting  for  us. 
Ask  for  me — Judge  Jameson." 

"I  will,"  Jack  promised, — "I'll  come  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  off.  I'm  oystering  now 
with  Pete  Martin.  Thank  you,  and 
good-bye,  Mister!" 

"Poor  little  beggar!"  said  the  kindly 
Judge,  following  the  small,  shabby  figure, 
with  softening  gaze.  "What  would  I  not 
give  for  a  boy  like  that, — such  a  frank, 
friendly,  manly  little  fellow!  And  he 
can  shoot,  I'll  wager."  (The  speaker's 
eyes  twinkled.)  "I'll  set  him  to  shooting 
for  me  to-morrow." 

But  the  friendly  Judge  had  no  chance 
to  keep  his  word.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  wharf  to  make  further  arrangement 
for  the  arrival  of  his  party  that  night, 
when  a  messenger  galloped  up  with  a 
telegram  from  the  nearest  station,  announc- 
ing the  serious  illness  of  an  invalid 
wife,  and  calling  him  back  to  the  city 
immediately. 

It  was  a  busy  day  for  Jack.  Oystering 
was  a  new  business  for  him,  and  Pete 
Martin  would  not  stand  for  loafing.  Jack 
worked  so  hard  that  Pete  was  roused 
into  unusual  hospitality,  and  asked  him 
home  with  him  for  the  night ;  so  he  missed 
the  arrival  of  the  tug  with  the  party  for 
Brentbrook. 

"A  lot  of  big  dunderheads!"  Pete 
declared  scornfully,  as  his  "old  woman" 
plied  him  with  questions.  "Stuffed  so 
durn  full  of  food  and  drink  in  town,  they 
come  down  here  a-thinking  to  work  off 
the  apoplexy.  Duck  shooting,  indeed!  I 
don't  s'pose  thar's  one  of  them  can  draw 
a  steady  trigger." 

And  Jack,  who  was  already  rolled  up 
comfortably  in  the  old  woman's  chintz- 
cushioned  "sofy,"  was  too  sleepy  to 
doubt  the  assertion. 

And  he  was  kept  busy  again  next  day. 
The  Mary  Jane  went  far  down  the  shore, 
where  her  crew  "tonged"  and  raked  the 
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wide-spreading  oyster  beds  until  the  boat 
was  deep  laden  with  its  shelly  cargo. 
As  she  came  back  to  the  wharf  in  the 
early  afternoon,  the  crack  of  the  duck 
hunters'  guns  from  the  blind  in  Cronly's 
Cove  reached  Jack's  ear. 

"Gee,  I'd  like  to  get  out  there  and  see 
what  they  are  doing.  That  city  man  I 
saw  yesterday  told  me  to  come  and 
show  them  how  to  shoot." 

"Why  don't  you  go,  then?"  said  Pete, 
who  was  lazily  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
stern  of  his  boat.  "I'll  make  a  bet  that 
there  has  not  been  three  ducks  hit,  honest, 
by  the  whole  crowd.  Take  that  canoe 
of  mine  out,  sonny,  and  show  them  how 
it's  done." 

"Can  I?"  asked  Jack,  springing  up 
eagerly   at  the  word.     "Come   on,  Zeb!" 

And  both  boys  scrambled  gleefully  into 
the  canoe  that  was  swinging  to  the  wharf 
close  to  the  Mary  Jane,  and,  casting  off 
the  rope,  pushed  out  from  the  shore.  In 
a  moment  there  was  a  splash  in  the  rear. 
Pont,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
morning,  came  swimming  after  his  young 
master,  in  wild  delight  at  seeing  him  again. 

"Come  along,  then,  Pont!  Get  in!" 
said  Jack;  and  Pont  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, with  a  glad  plunge  that  nearly 
overturned  the  boat.  "Keep  right  out 
to  the  'blind'  now  and  see  what  those 
chaps  are  doing,  Zeb." 

And  they  paddled  on  to  the  blind,  that, 
made  of  brush  and  pine  boughs,  served 
as  a  hiding  place  for  the  hunters,  who, 
with  their  boats  drawn  up  in  this  wide 
shelter,  could  take  close  and  deadly  aim 
at  the  white-winged  game  lured  within 
their  reach  by  the  wooden  decoys  floating 
on  the  water  nearby. 

"Hear  dat?"  exclaimed  Zeb,  with  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  hunter,  as  the  sound  of 
voices  and  laughter  came  from  the  blind. 
"Jest  hear  all  de  fuss  dey's  a-making, 
Marse  Jack!  Skeer  oft  any  duck  to  hear 
fuss  like  dat." 

' '  Of  course  it  would ! ' '  said  Jack.  ' '  Here 
you  folks!"  he  called,  as  a  boat  with  half- 
a-dozen   laughing    men    shot    out    of   the 


brush  and  pine  boughs.  "You  oughtn't  to 
make  noise  Hke  that  around  a  blind.  The 
ducks  won't  come  near  you." 

"Jest  what  I've  been  telling  them,  my 
son!"  said  a  ruddy-faced  gentleman,  with 
twinkling  eyes.  "Make  no  noise  in  a 
blind,  or  the  ducks  won't  come  near  you." 

"There  is  such  sound  policy  in  this 
precept,  my  colleagues,  that — " 

"Oh,  confound  your  blinds!"  inter- 
rupted a  grizzled  old  man  by  the  speaker's 
side.  "We've  been  fooling  here  for  the 
last  three  hours  without  getting  a  duck. 
I  never  did  believe  in  fighting  from 
ambush,  as  Barling  said  when  he  took 
to  the  shore  with  his  gun  an  hour  ago. 
That's  honest  sport.  If  I  were  as  limber- 
legged  as  I  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  I 
would  have  been  with  him.  I  move  we 
adjourn  to  that  big  old  porch  up  on  the 
hill,  where  we  can  stretch  out."  . 

There  was  a  hearty  chorus  of  "Aye, — 
aye!"  that  carried  the  old  gentleman's 
motion  unanimously,  and  the  boat  was 
headed  for  the  Brentbrook  shore.  Jack 
looked  after  it  a  little  wistfully.  He  had 
rather  counted  on  the  glory  of  teaching 
these  city  chaps  to  shoot. 

"Thar's  more  of  'em  round  somewhar," 
said  Zeb,  as  the  crack  of  a  gun  sounded 
over  the  water.  "Thar's  another  boat 
run  up  in  de  marshes  yonder."^ 

"So  there  is,"  said  Jack,  his  spirits 
rising.  "Let  us  drift  down  there  and 
see  what  they  are  about." 

Big  Ben  had  come  down  with  the  duck 
shooters.  As  he  had  told  Jean,  he  must 
keep  "in  the  game," — hold  to  his  top- 
notch  place,  or  he  might  slip  down.  And 
he  enjoyed  the  expedition  immensely  — 
the  keen  icy  air,  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
wintry  river;  the  quaint  old  house,  with 
its  spacious,  low-ceilinged  rooms,  leaping 
wood  fires,  its  air  of  homely  comfort 
and  cheer;  for  many  of  Aunt  Betty's 
belongings  had  been  left  until  she  could 
find  place  or  sale  for  them, — tall  mirrors, 
heavy  wardrobes  and  chests  of  drawers; 
dim  old  portraits  of  soldiers,   statesmen, 
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and  saints  who  had  borne  the  family 
name  and  honors. 

There  was  one  hanging  over  the  great 
chimney-place  in  Big  Ben's  room,  that 
had  especially  attracted  his  attention, — 
a  tall,  spare  man,  gowned  in  some  priestly 
fashion,  with  a  crucifix  at  his  belt.  There 
was  something  so  friendly,  so  benignant 
in  the  glance  that  looked  down  upon  him 
in  the  leaping  firelight  that  Big  Ben  felt 
the  picture  almost  a  kindly  presence  in 
the  spacious  room.  He  lifted  his  candle 
to  read  the  name  inscribed  in  a  corner  of 
the  old  canvas:  "John  Joseph  Brent,  S.  J. 
Martyred  while  Missionary  in  Corea. 
A.  D.  i8— ."  Big  Ben  stared  blankly  at 
the  words  for  a  moment.  They  were 
almost  like  a  foreign  language  to  him. 
Martyred!  Missionary!  He  remembered' 
picking  up  some  of  Nellie's  books  in  idle 
hours  at  Bear  Cap  that  told  of  such 
men, — men  who  gave  up  their  lives  in 
tortures  unspeakable  for  the  love  of  God 
and  their  benighted  felJowman.  Martyr! 
Missionary!  Big  Ben  held  up  his  candle 
closer  to  the  friendly  face  that  seemed  to 
smile  down  in  his  wonder,  just  as  Sister 
Monica  had  smiled  upon  him  a  day  or 
two  ago.  That  kindl}^  smile  haunted  his 
dreams  all  night. 

Then  had  come  the  bright  v/intry  day, 
with  all  its  keen  pleasures,  that  drove 
the  "martyr  and  missionary"  out  of  his 
thoughts:  the  clash  of  wits  over  the  table 
spread  with  sum.ptuous  fare  —  oysters, 
terrapin,  prepared  by  a  French  chef,  — 
rich  wines  and  liquors  to  warm  blood  and 
fire  brain  before  the  hunters  ventured  out 
in  the  icy  sweeps  of  wind  and  water  for 
their  day's  sport. 

•Big  Ben  had  shot  bears  and  wolves  and 
deer, — all  the  wild  things  of  his  own 
wooded  heights;  but  duck-shooting  was 
something  altogether  novel  to  him,  and 
he  went  at  it  with  all  the  "go  and  grit" 
of  his  lost  youth.  But  the  blind  was  not 
to  his  fancy  at  all.  After  an  hour's  hiding 
in  the  brush  and  pine  boughs,  watching 
for  the  winged  victims  to  come  near,  he 
gave  it  up. 


"You  fellows  can  keep  to  this  if  you 
like.  I  am  off  into  the  open  for  a  fairer 
game.  And,  taking  a  little  canoe  that  had 
been  left  stranded  in  the  blind,  he  pushed 
off  to  the  shore  that  lay  low  and  scantily 
wooded  just  beyond. 

It  was  the  marsh  of  which  Jack  had 
warned  Judge  Jameson  the  day  before. 
But  the  Judge  was  far  away  by  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  wife,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  warn  Big  Ben  now. 

On  he  stalked,  his  gun  ready  for  a 
shot  at  his  game;  his  tall,  massive  figure 
outlined  in  all  its  strength  and  power 
against  the  wintry  background  of  snow- 
covered  wood  and  cold  blue  sky;  the 
ice-crusted  sedges  cracking  beneath  his 
heavy  tread.  On  he  went,  big  and  proud 
and  fearless — to  his  doom. 

There  was  a  whir  of  white  wings  in 
the  reeds  almost  at  his  side.  He  plunged 
forward,  his  gun  ready  for  a  shot.  Even 
as  it  rang  in  the  air,  the  ice-crusted  earth 
beneath  him  gave  way,  he  sank  down, 
down  to  his  armpits  in  the  suck-hole 
yawning  below. 

( To  be  continued. )       • 


The  Virgin's-Bower. 

One  of  the  best  known  —  and  most 
variously  named  —  of  the  climbing  plants 
generically  called  clematis  is  the  virgin 's- 
bower.  The  most  common  species  in 
Europe  is  the  Clematis  Vitalha,  which 
runs  over  hedges,  loading  them  first  with 
its  copious  clusters  of  white  blossoms, 
and  afterward  with  its  plumose-tailed, 
or  feathery,  silky  heads.  The  American 
variety  is  the  Clematis  Virginiana,  which 
is  also  a  finely  climbing  and  festooning 
plant,  but  with  flowers  less  white  than 
those  of  its  European  cousin.  Among  the 
more  prosaic  names  given  to  the  plant 
are  "hedge-vine"  and  "smoke  wood"; 
among  the  prettier  are  "traveller's-joy" 
and  "old-man's-beard";  and,  prettiest  of 
all,  £hat  which  associates  the  beautiful 
plant  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  created 
beings,  "  virgin's-bower." 
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— "Monksbridge"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
by  John  Ayscough,  announced  for  early  publica- 
tion by   Messrs.    Chatto   &   Windus. 

— New  volumes  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.'s  Collection  Gallia  will  include,  we  are 
pleased  to  notice,  Louis  Veuillot's  "  Parfum  de 
Rome." 

— The  lyrical  poems  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
McDonaugh  since  the  publication  of  his  "Songs 
of  Myself"  in  1910  are  included  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Lyrical  Poems,"  just  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  Irish  Review,    Dublin. 

— A  24mo,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages, 
neatly  bound  in  buckram,  with  gilt  top  and  a 
silken  marker,  "Jesus  Amabilis,"  by  Francesca 
Glazier  (Benziger  Brothers),  makes  as  favorable 
impression  on  the  eye  as  do  its  contents  on  the 
mind.  It  is  a  book  for  daily  prayer,  having 
fifty-two  chapters,  with  seven  brief  paragraphs 
to  each.  Practically,  the  volume  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  book  of  (short)   meditations. 

— Any  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Franciscan  Monastery  at  Brookland, 
D.  C,  will  be  able  to  gauge  the  value  of  the 
"Guide"  to  it  which  has  been  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  Fathers  of  that  institution.  A 
brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  it 
contains,  besides  illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter,  considerable  general  information  about 
the  friars  and  their  work  in  this  country  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

— The  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  for  February  contains,  besides 
announcements  regarding  the  next  meeting  of 
the  organization,  two  valuable  papers  on  sex 
hygiene, — "Instruction  in  Sex  Hygiene,"  by 
the  Rev.  John  Webster  Melody,  D.  D.;  and 
"The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Sex  Problem," 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Tierney,  S.  J.  Father 
Tierney's  address,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
delivered  at  the  International  Congress  of 
School  Hygiene,  in  August,  i9i3>  and  aroused 
considerable  attention.  Both  articles  are  de- 
cidedly worth  preserving.  This  number  of  the 
Bulletin  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  General, 
1 65 1   East  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

— "Meditations  without  Method,"  the  title 
which  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini  gives  to 
a  volume  of  considerations  concerning  the 
character  and  teaching  of  Christ,  is  more 
attractive  than  strictly  accurate.  While  the 
rigid  formalities  of  preludes,  points,  consid- 
erations,    applications,     affections,     resolutions, 


colloquies,  and  spiritual  bouquets,  are  indeed 
wanting,  there  is  nothing  immethodical  in  either 
the  considerations  themselves  or  the  order  of 
their  marshalling  for  a  specific  purpose.  The 
book  is  a  devotional  one,  designed  to  serve  for 
an  informal  three  days'  retreat, — three  medita- 
tions and  an  instruction  being  allotted  to  each 
day.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  author's 
selection  of  topics  and  the  directness  of  his 
style.  Published  by  Burns  &  Gates,  and  Benziger 
Brothers. 

— The  Parisian  publisher,  P.  Lethielleux,  has 
issued  in  dainty  little  3 2 mo.  brochure  form 
"Le  Courage  du  Christ,"  "La  Charite  du 
Christ,"  and  "L'Obeissance  du  Christ,"  ex- 
cellent translations,  by.  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Bon- 
nassieux,  of  "The  Virtues  of  Christ"  series, 
the  admirable  volumes  of  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.  A  forthcoming  number  in 
the  same  series  is  announced  under  the  title 
"  L'Amitie  du  Christ,"  the  original  of  which, 
"A  Divine  Friend,"  was  noticed  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago. 

— The  death  of  Mr.  John  Hobson  Matthews, 
which  occurred  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  his  home 
near  London,  removes  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Catholic  laymen  in  England.  Distinguished 
as  an  antiquary,  a  linguist,  and  an  author,  he 
was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  varied  activities 
in  the  interests  of  religion.  The  promoters  of 
any  good  cause,  in  fact,  could  always  count 
upon  his  cordial  sympathy  and  active  support. 
His  intense  energy  and  ardent  zeal,  however, 
in  no  wise  lessened  his  amiability.  He  was 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions,  valued  as  the  truest 
of  friends,  and  admired  for  his  many  virtues 
no  less  than  for  his  great  talents.  In  work  and 
word,  but  far  more  by  example,  he  was  a  power 
for  good. 

— While  a  work  on  a  new  star  among  twentieth-  ^ 
century  philosophers  might  be  supposed  to 
appeal  to  those  only  who  are  conversant  with 
the  more  or  less  erratic  systems  of  non- Catholic 
masters  (or  dabblers)  in  "the  science  of  the 
most  fundamental  matters,"  still  the  average 
educated  man  can  read  with  appreciation  the 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gerrard's  "Bergson."  (Sands 
&  Co.;  B.  Herder.)  The  book  is  an  exposition 
and  a  criticism  from  the  poinJ«*rtnrtt^c  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  th^^iry*«t^S|K^NDusly 
styles  the  great  philosophe/r  aC  qginmoi^jSqnse. 
Without  underestimating  I  thfe  im^orta^^  of 
Bergson,  or  minimizing  \thl  praqfccal/|S.nd 
lamentable)  outcome  of  his  Vie\des— ^^^^S^s  "^ 
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Sorel's  advocacy  of  the  general  strike,  for  in- 
stance,— Father  Gerrard  translates  his  nebulous 
theories  into  common-sense  terms,  and  exposes 
their  unsubstantiality.  While  not  an  exhaustive 
exposition  or  criticism,  the  volume  is  adequate 
for  its  purpose. 

— "Glimpses  of  the  Unseen,"  by  W.  Robert 
Hall,  is  made  a  number  of  the  second  series 
of  the  Vigo  Cabinet  miscellany  in  prose  and 
verse,  published  by  Elkin  Mathews,  London. 
The  verse  is  of  spiritual  import,  not  always 
escaping  the  charge  of  vagueness  and  tenuity, 
but  striking  now  and  then  a  note  of  genuine 
poetry.  In  the  following  sonnet,  entitled 
"Answered,"   the  author  is  at  his  best: 

After   dumb    agony   of   vehement   prayer, 

I    swooned   or    slept — I    know    not    which — and    heaid 
A   voice   that   sounded  from   the  innermost   third 

Heaven    of  the   Father's   heart.     I   could   not  bear 

Such    incommunicable    bliss,    while    there 

O'erwhelmed   beneath   the    glad    waves   of    that    word. 
But    fell    into    a    deeper    swoon,    unstirred 

By   any   pulse   of   either  joy  or  care. 

The  world's  noise  woke  me;    but  all  through  this  day 
I've    moved   as   might   an    exiled   angel,    crushed 

By    poignant    longings    for    his    unseen    home. 

I  can  not  rest,  but  far  from  men  I  roam. 

Telling    my    heart — all    human    voices    hushed — 

Those    words   unlawful    for   a    man    to   say. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  hooks  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  hooks  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  hooks  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Meditations  without  Method."     Rev.    W.    D. 

Strappini.     $1.25* 
"Bergson."     Rev.  Thomas  Gerrard.     90  cts. 
"Jesus  Amabilis."     Francesca  Glazier.     75  cts. 
"The  Four  Gates."    Rev.  E.  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 

$1,  net. 
"A  Primer  of  Social  Science."     Rt.   Rev.   Mgr. 

Parkinson.    95  cts. 
"The  Coming  Storm."    Francis  Deming  Hoyt. 

$1.35. 
"The  American  Catholic  Hymnal."    $1.68. 

"The   Divine  Twilight."     Rev.   C.  J.   Holland, 

S.  .T.  L.    80  cts. 
"The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius."     Rev.   John 

•jpy,  S.  J.    35  cts. 
"  WoVldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 


"A   Group   of   Nation-Builders."     Rev.    Patrick 

MacSweeney.    35  cts. 
"The  Towers  of  St.  Nicholas."     Mary  Agatha 

Gray,    75  cts. 
"The  Morning  Watch."    Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins. 

S.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."     Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,   B.   D.    $3. 
"Luther."     Vol.    II.     Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar, 

S.  J.    $3.25. 
"Catholic   Studies    in  Social  Reform."    No.  V. 

20  cts. 
"Christology:     A    Dogmatic    Treatise    on    the 

Incarnation."    Rev.  Joseph  Pohle,  Ph.   D., 

D.  D.    $1.50. 
"Italian     Yesterdays."       Mrs.     Hugh     Fraser. 

2  vols.    $6. 
"Life  of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 

Rev.   Father   Stanislaus,    F.    M.    Capuchin. 

$2.50. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  William  Bally,  of  the  diocese  of  Rock- 
ford;  Rev.  A.  F.  Schneider,  diocese  of  Alton; 
Rev.  Anthony  Bukes,  diocese  of  St.  Joseph; 
Rev.  Cyprian  Eisele,  Rev.  Patrick  Farrelly, 
and  Rev.  Walter  Power,  diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
Rev.  Peter  Gallagher,  diocese  of  Winona;  Rev. 
Napoleon  Leclerc,  diocese  of  Providence;  Rev. 
William  Flaherty,  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne;  Rev. 
Casimir  Hueppe,  O.  F.  M.;  and  Rev.  Patrick 
Barrett,  C.  SS.  R. 

Sister  M.  Ann,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and 
Sister  M.  Alphonse,  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  John  Hobson  Matthews,  Miss  Lillian 
McGlynn,  Mr.  James  Bolton,  Mr.  Gilbert  Van- 
dermark,  Mrs.  Bridget  M.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Joseph 
T.  Keiley,  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews,  Mr.  C.  A. 
McFadden,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Shoemaker,  Mr. 
John  E.  Moran,  Mr.  James  McAllister,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ruth,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lenahan,  Mr.  L.  H.  Telhorst, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pohlman,  Mrs.  A.  Markey,  Mrs. 
Mary  Gaffney,  Mr.  Jacob  -Miller,  Mrs.  John 
McBride,  Mr.  James  Beatty,  Mr.  Anthony 
Cella,  Emma  O'Callaghan,  Mr.  John  Devoto, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Knapp. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  China: 

C.  S.,  $1;    Mr.  McS.,  $6;    Miss  E.  C,  $1. 
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Reg-ina  Virginum. 

BY    CHARLES    A.   DOBSON,  B.  A, 

"\^IRGIN  of  virgins,  hail!    Thy  peerlesss  worth. 
In  symbols  fair,  hath  Holy  Writ  enscroUed: 
God's  mercy-seat  art  thou,  of  beaten  gold; 
Thou  Gideon's  fleece,  dew-wet  on  parched  earth, 
Who  wast  all  full  of  grace  'midst  others'  dearth; 
The  burning  bush  that  harmless  flames  enfold; 
Sealed   well,    closed    garden   rich    with   sweets 
untold, 
For  Jesus  set  apart  before  thy  birth. 

Maiden   untainted.    Mother,    too,    most   pure! 

Thy  diverse  lustres  blent,  for  aye  endure: 
Virgin,  above  all  others  fruitful  thou. 
Inviolate  Spouse,  chaste  Mother!    Wond'ring, 
bow 

Angels  and  saints  before  thy  royal  throne, — 

The   Queen   of   Virgins   they   as   sovereign    own. 


Was  Luther  a  Composer? 


BY    W.  H.  GRATTAN    FLOOD,  MUS.  D. 


ECENT  research  has  tended  to 
disillusion  even  the  warmest 
of  the  admirers  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  to-day  the  arch- 
reformer  stands  revealed  in  his  true 
character  in  the  works  of  Denifle  and 
Grisard.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
Luther's  accompHshments  that  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention,  and  that  is 
his  claim  as  a  musician  and  composer. 
For  fully  three  hundred  years  it  has  been 
repeated  ad  nauseam  that  Luther  pos- 
sessed   exceptional    powers    as    a    hymn 


writer,  a  practical  musician,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished composer  of  hymn-tunes.  The 
touching  picture  has  been  drawn  of  the 
ex-friar  charming  his  family  circle  by  his 
flute  playing,  and  his  singing  of  his  own 
hymns  to  his  own  tunes !  But  before  going 
into  the  question  of  Luther  as  a  composer 
it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  paragraph  or 
two  to  his  p©wers  as  a  hymn  writer. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence 
for  the  thirty-eight  hymns  attributed  to 
Luther,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  my  conviction  that,  out  of  that 
number,  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  can 
be  claimed  as  his  with  any  degree  of 
probability.  In  reality,  only  thirty-seven 
hymns  are  now  claimed  for  him  by  his 
recent  Protestant  editors,  but  Canon 
Julian  gives  thirty-eight.  Of  these  thirty- 
eight,  eleven  are  translations  from  the 
Latin;  four  are  merely  revisions  of  pre- 
Reformation  hymns;  seven  are  Psalm 
versions;  and  six  are  paraphrases  of 
Scripture.  The  remaining  eight  are  said 
to  be  Luther's  own,  but  probably  he 
wrote  only  two  of  them:  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  not  one  of  these  eight  is 
altogether  original.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Frere,  the  distinguished  Anglican  hymnol- 
ogist,  says  that  "in  his  words  Luther 
made  much  use  of  already  existing  mate- 
rials," and  that  "it  is  very  difficult  to 
say,  in  his  as  in  other  people's  hymns, 
where  translation  and  paraphrase  end 
and  original  work  begins." 

According  to  Professor  Dickinson  in  his 
"Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church"  (1902),  Luther  wrote  thirty-six 
hymns,  and  of  them  "by  far  the  greater 
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number  diVn  not  entirely  original."  He 
adds :  ' '  Five  fllymns  only  are  completely 
original,  not  drawn  in  any  way  from  older 
compositions.  And  yet  at  the  first  reading 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  reason 
for  their  .celebrity.  As  poetry  they  dis- 
appoint us;  there  is  no  artfully  modulated 
diction,  no  subtle  and  far-reaching  imag- 
ination; neither  do  they  seem  to  chime 
with  our  devotional  needs:  there  is  a 
jarring  note  of  fanaticism  in  them.  We 
even  find  expressions  that  give  positive 
offence. . .  .The  greater  number  of  Luther's 
hymns  speak  a  language  which  reveals  in 
every  line  the  ominous  spiritual  tension 
of  this  historic  movement." 

After  this  .preamble  let  us  examine  the 
claims  of  Luther  as  a  musician  and 
composer.  Time  and  again  the  legend  has 
been  paraded  that  Luther  was  a  "brilliant 
musician,"  while  other  authorities  would 
fain  impress  on  us  the  arch-reformer's 
marvellous  powers  as  "a  composer  of 
church  tunes,"  "the  father  of  congrega- 
tional singing,"  etc. 

As  a  practical  musician,  or  even  a 
theorist,  Luther  was  nothing  above  the 
average.  He  possessed  a  tolerable  bass 
voice,  and  often  entertained  his  friends 
after  supper  with  songs  and  sacred  com- 
positions by  Senff  and  Josquin  des  Pres, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  and 
sometimes  the  lute.  He  knew  very  little 
of  the  art  of  composition,  and,  as  a  result, 
he  can  not  be  seriously  regarded  as  a 
musician:  he  was  at  best  a  poor  adapter. 

And  now  comes  the  important  question: 
"Was  Luther  a  composer?"  At  one  time 
it  was  generally  believed  that  Luther 
actually  composed  all  the  tunes  in  the 
Wittenberg  Hymn  Book  of  1524,  but 
this  myth  has  long  since  been  exploded. 
Other  writers  proclaim  him  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  collection  of  motets,  now  in 
the  Munich  Library;  but,  again,  this 
claim  has  been  found  wanting,  and  it 
has  been  amply  proved  that  Luther's 
share  in  the  collection  was  confined  to  the 
preface.  True  it  is  that  in  1538  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  praise  of  music,   and  also 


a  poem  entitled  "Frau  Musika";  but 
these  excursions  into  the  Apollonian  art 
do  not  justify  his  claim  to  be  regarded  i.s 
either  a  musician  or  a  composer. 

Professor  Dickinson  writes  as  follows: 
' '  Down  to  a  very  recent  period  it  has 
been  universally  believed  that  Luther  was 
a  tune-maker,  and  that  the  melodies  of 
many  of  his  hymns  were  of  his  own  pro- 
duction. Among  writers  on  this  period, 
no  .statement  is  more  frequently  made 
than  that  Luther  wrote  tunes  as  well  as 
hymns.  This  belief  is  as  tenacious  as  the 
myth  of  the  rescue  of  church  music  by 
Palestrina.  Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  edition  of  the  hymns  of  Luther 
with  their  original  melodies,  assumes,  as 
an  undisputed  fact,  that  many  of  these 
tunes  are  Luther's  own  invention.  Even 
Julian's  'Dictionary  of  Hymnology,'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  most  advanced  scholarship  in  this 
department  of  learning,  makes  similar 
statements.  But  this  is  altogether  an 
error.  Luther  composed  'no  tunes.  Under 
the  patient  investigation  of  a  half  century, 
the  melodies  originally  associated  with 
Luther's  hymns  have  all  been  traced  to  their 
sources.  The  tune  of  'Bin  feste  Burg' 
was  the  last  to  yield;  Baumker  finds  the 
germ  of  it  in  a  Gregorian  melody.  Such 
proof  as  this  is,  of  course,  decisive  and 
final.  The  hymn  tunes,  called  chorals, 
which  Luther,  Walther,  and  others  pro- 
vided for  the  reformed  churches,  were 
drawn  from  three  sources — -namely,  the 
Latin  song  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
tunes  of  German  hymns  before  the  Refor- . 
mation,  and  the  secular  folk-song." 

A  more  recent  writer,  Mr.  W.  Barclay 
Squire,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  Grove's 
"Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians" 
(Vol.  II.,  sub  Luther),  more  or  less  ad- 
mits Luther's  claim  as  the  author  of 
thirty-six  hymns;  but  he  explains  that, 
of  these,  ten  are  translations  and  arrange- 
ments of  Latin  hymns,  ten  are  amplifica- 
tions of  early  German  translations  of 
Latin  hymns,  four  are  corrections  or 
variants   of   early   German   hymns,    seven 
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are  hymns  based  upon  Latin  Psalms,  and 
eight  are  hymns  based  upon  passages  of 
the  Bible, — thus  leaving  but  five  "orig- 
inal" hymns.  These  five  are:  "Bin  neues 
Lied,"  "Erhalt  uns,  Herr,"  "Jesus  Chris- 
tus,  unser  Heiland,"  "Nun  freut  euch." 
and  "Vom  Himmel  Kam."  It  will  be 
observed  that  while  Julian  admits  eight 
hymns  as  written  by  Luther,  Mr.  Barclay 
Squire  gives  only  five,  and  of  these  I 
am  inclined  to  reject  three.  Mr.  Squire 
tentatively  assumes  that  Luther  was  the 
composer  of  thirteen  tunes,  but  he  cau- 
tiously adds  that  five  of  the  melodies  can 
not  be  claimed  with  certainty,  while  six 
are  doubtful.  Thus,  he  concludes,  Liither 
can  be  regarded  as  the  undoubted  com- 
poser of  only  two  tunes —namely,  "*Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  and  "Jesaiah 
dem  Propheten  das  geschah." 

But  do  we  admit  Luther's  claim  as 
the  composer  of  these  two  tunes?  No, 
certainly  not.  I  feel  satisfied  that  Luther 
never  in  his  life  composed  a  single 
tune:  he  merely  adapted  previously  ex- 
isting Catholic  tunes.  Professor  Dickinson 
tersely  writes:  "If  Luther  was  willing 
to  take  many  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  liturgy  for  use  in  his  German 
Mass,  still  more  ready  was  he  to  adapt 
the  melodies  of  the  ancient  Church." 
But  Luther  himself  distinctly  tells  us,  in 
referring  to  the  "noble  music"  of  the 
old  abbeys  and  parish  churches:  "There- 
fore have  we  undressed  these  lifeless, 
idolatrous,  crazy  words,  stripping  off  the 
noble  music,  and  putting  it  upon  the  living 
and  holy  zvo'*-d  of  God,  wherewith  to  sing, 
praise,  and  honor  the  same,  that  so  the 
beautiful  ornament  of  music,  brought 
back  to  its  right  use,  may  serve  its  blessed 
Maker  and  His  Christian  people." 

As  to  "Jesaiah  dem  Propheten  das 
geschah,"  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah  (vi,  1-4), 
it  first  appeared  in  Luther's  German 
Mass  in  1526,  replacing  the  Sanctus;  but 
the  music  is  an  adaptation,  and  can  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  be  claimed  as  original. 

Thus  there  is  left  one  solitary  tune, 
the  well-known  melody  set  to  "Ein  feste 


Burg."  This  hymn-tune  has  acquired 
so  perennial  an  appreciation  in  non- 
Catholic  churches  that  it  is  only  right  to 
examine  Luther's  claim  to  it.  It  made 
its  appearance  in  "Geistliche  Lieder" 
in  1529,  and  it  is  now  proved  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  a  German  folk  melody 
wedded  to  Luther's  version  of  Psalm  xlvi. 
It  is  well  to  note  that,  though  the 
tune  appeared  in  Coverdale's  "Goostly 
Psalmes"  in  1539,  it  acquired  no  footing 
in  England  till  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  rabid  spirit 
against  Catholic  Emancipation  galvanized 
into  life  the  varied  phases  of  Protestant 
bigotry;  and  "Ein  feste  Burg"  came 
into  prominence,  as  did  also  a  hvmn- 
tune  called  "Luther's  Hymn,"  from  1822 
to   1829. 

"Luther's  Hymn"  was  ushered  into 
England  in  1822  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets;  and  a  most  touching  story 
was  invented  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  arch-reformer  wrote 
this  hymn,  beginning  "Great  God,  what 
do  I  see  and  hear?"  The  legend  went  on 
to  describe  Luther  as  he  was  one  day 
riding  along  a  country  road,  hearing  a 
belated  traveller  singing  a  melody  to 
which  he  took  a  great  liking.  Dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  easily  persuaded  the 
singer  to  sing  over  the  melody;  and  as 
he  did  so  Luther  noted  down  the  air  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  whereupon  he  adapted 
to  it  a  hymn  which  he  called  "A  thanks- 
giving for  the  highest  benefits  which  God 
has  shown  us  in  Christ."  The  English 
words  were  written  in  1812  by  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Collyer,  though  the  first  stanza 
had  appeared  anonymously  in  the  "Shef- 
field Psalms  and  Hymns"  in  1802.  The 
text  was  subsequently  altered  by  Cotterill, 
in  his  "Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns," 
in  1 819.  At  the  York  Festival  of  1823, 
and  again  in  1825,  Braham,  a  Jewish 
singer,  made  a  great  sensation  by  his 
singing  of  the  English  version,  the  effect 
being  heightened  by  a  trumpet  blast  at 
the  end  of  each  phrase.  This  version  was 
also  sung  by  Catalani  at  the  York  Festival 
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of   1828,  and  it  had  a  considerable  vogue 
for  about  twenty  years. 

As  to  Luther's  authorship  of  the  original 
hymn- tune  (which  was  printed  in  1529 
by  J.  King,  at  Wittenberg),  it  was  in 
reality  set  to  the  hymn  "Nun  freut  euch 
lieben  Christengmein,"  and  was  at  a  very 
early  period  divorced  from  that  setting. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  was  Ringwaldt  who 
first  associated  the  tune  with  the  so-called 
"Luther's  Hymn"  in  1586.  Luther's  claim 
to  the  hymn  is  rudely  dispelled  by  Julian, 
who  definitely  writes:  ''The  commonly 
accepted  statement  that  the  hymn  is  by 
Martin  Luther  is  still  more  apocryphal.  A 
rendering  of  the  Dies  Irrv.  into  German, 
which  appeared  in  1565  (Wackernagel, 
IV.,  pp.  344-5),  was  revised  by  Bartho- 
lomaus  Ringwaldt  and  published  in  his 
'  Handbiichlein, '  1586;  and  this  was 
translated  by  J.  C.  Jacobi  in  1722.  ..  . 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  history 
of  'Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear?' 
begins  with  the  anonymous  stanza  in  the 
vSheffield  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  1802."  So 
disappears  the  myth  of  "Luther's  Hymn." 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to 
dissipate  the  idea  that  Luther  was  the 
author  of  the  "Old  Hundredth,"  a  fiction 
that  has  also  been  given  currency.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  the  tune  now  known 
as  the  "Old  Hundredth"  was  that  which 
was  adapted  to  Beza's  version  of  Psalm 
cxxxiv.  Until  quite  recently  (191 2)  it 
was  believed  that  the  earliest  known 
version  of  this  tune  was  that  which  was 
printed  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  1551 — 
a  work  containing  forty-nine  versions  by 
Marot  and  thirty-four  by  Beza.  But  the 
oldest  form  of  the  tune  has  been  found 
in  the  earliest  printed  Dutch  Psalter  in 
1549,  the  "Souter  Liedekens,"  published 
by  Simon  Cock,  at  Antwerp,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Hand,  June  12,  1540.  Cock 
had  issued,  some  months  previously — 
on  September  28,  1539,  —  his  first  musi- 
cal work,  "  Een  devoot  en  profitelyck 
boecxken,  inhondende  veel  gheestelijke 
Liedekens,"  containing  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  hymns  with  music.    The  remark- 


able feature  of  this  work  is  that  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  tunes,  at 
least  two  hundred  and  forty  are  of  secular 
origin,  while  the  remaining  nineteen  are 
old  Catholic  melodies. 

Seven  months  later  appeared  "vSouter 
Liedekens,"  a  small  octavo  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  pages,  containing 
the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Psalms  (metrical)  in  Flemish,  with  music, 
also  Scriptural  paraphrases,  together  with 
the  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  Te  Deum,  the  I^atin  version 
being  invariably  used.  As  in  the  previous 
work,  the.  outstanding  feature  of  the  tunes 
in  "vSouter  Liedekens"  is  that  they  are 
mostly  secular,  or  folk  songs,  the  titles 
of  which  are  given  respectively  at  the 
heading  of  each  Psalm.  The  melody 
assigned  to  Psalm  xix  is  the  old  form  of 
the  tune  sung  to  the  "Old  Hundredth"; 
and  the  title  of  the  time  is  given  as 
"Ick  had  een  boelken  utuercoren,  die  ick 
met  Herten  m.inne"  (I  had  chosen  a  lover 
whom  I  heartily  loved).  Thus,  as  Beza 
was  the  author  of  the  hymn,  and  as  the 
tune  is  of  secular  origin,  the  ascription  to 
Luther  must  be  totally  rejected.  The 
tune  was  included  in  Day's  "Psalter"  of 
1562,  but  was  set  to  the  words,  "In  God 
the  Lord  be  glad  and  light,"  by  an 
anonymous  author.  In  the  year  following 
(1563)  it  was  again  included  in  Day's 
harmonized  Psalter,  and  was  arranged 
by  Robert  Parsons  in  four  parts,  set  to 
the  words  as  now  sung.  The  name  "Old 
Hundredth"  was  given  to  it  in  1697,  after 
the  appearance  of  Tate  and  Brady's  New 
Version;  but  in  America  it  was  known 
as  "Old  Hundred,"  and  the  version  used 
was  John  Dowland's  of  1592,  as  copied 
into  Ravenscroft's  "Psalter"  of  1621. 

Luther's  claim  to  be  regarded  either  as 
a  musician  or  as  a  composer  can,  there- 
fore, be  summarily  dismissed;  and  we 
hope  that  in  future  his  musical  powers 
will  be  treated  with  scant  courtesy.  As 
a  theologian  he  cuts  a  sorry  figure,  as  a 
hymn  writer  he  is  mediocre,  but  as  a 
composer  he  is  almost  beneath  notice. 
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The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE)    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


X. 

N  vSunday  morning,  the  Orvisville 
Gazette  contained  an  account  of 
the  symposium  at  the  Bebel 
Club.  The  reporter  made  it  as 
amusing  as  possible.  Trevanion  was 
caricatured,  Spracht  represented  as  a 
male  Fury,  the  whole  proceeding  described 
as  contemptible  and  disorderly.  Only 
Arthur  March  was  treated  respectfully, 
and  there  was  even  an  editorial  paragraph 
on  his   "clever  and  sound"   opinions. 

"He  represented  the  Catholic  Church, 
and,  indeed,  all  orthodox  Christianity. 
He  made  it  clear  that  his  Church  has 
placed  all  vested  interests  under  immense 
obligations  by  holding  firmly  to  the  old 
and  tried  doctrine  that  a  man  who  owns 
may  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own. 
Though  never  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roman  Church  as  a  political  power,  we 
hail  her  as  the  best  police  force  Capital 
can  encourage  in  protecting  its  interests. 
Mr.  March,  who  is  the  representative  of 
our  principal  bookstore,  is  a  magnetic 
speaker." 

Father  Cook  smiled  when,  smoking 
his    after-breakfast    cigar,    he    read    this. 

"Police  .force,  eh?"  he  said.  "Police 
force,  to  see  that  Capital  is  omnipotent 
and  vested  rights  oligarchic!  I  think  the 
Church  holds  a  dilTerent  point  of  view." 

He  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  cheek 
thoughtfully,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
not  shaved;  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Welterman 
had  telephoned,  making  an  appointment 
at  ten  o'clock.  He  groaned.  He  hated 
to  shave,  and  he  disliked  long  conversa- 
tions with  ladies.  He  always  found  con- 
versations with  ladies  long.  He  was  a 
shy  man,  and  he  had  not  attained  the 
art  of  cutting  short  a  flow  of  words.  Mrs. 
Isaac  Welterman  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  his  bazaar  at  Christmas,  and  it 
would    be   ungrateful    not    to    see  her. 


At  ten  o'clock  Father  Cook,  rosy  after 
his  shave,  and  perfumed  with  bay  rum, 
waited  for  Mrs.  Welterman.  Her  motor 
appeared  at  five  minutes  after  ten.  vShe 
looked  about  Father  Cook's  bare  parlor. 
There  was  an  engraving  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "Last  Supper"  on  the  gray-tinted 
walls,  and  a  large  palm  branch  nailed 
above  it.  A  deal  table,  covered  with  a 
red  and  white  cloth,  on  which  reposed 
a  leather-covered  book,  marked  "reg- 
ister," and  three  chairs,  made  up  the 
furniture  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Welterman 
nearly  tripped  against  a  bit  of  machinery 
of  some  kind  that  lay  on  the  floor.  She 
was  tall,  very  slight,  and  very  graceful. 
She  had  a  young  face,  above  which  white 
hair  was  piled  high  under  her  purple 
toque;  and  her  large  dark  eyes,  unusual 
in  glow  and  depth,  seemed  to  be  akin  in 
some  way  to  the  big  ruby  which  glowed 
on  a  pin  at  the  throat  of  her  heliotrope- 
colored  coat. 

"I  must  say,"  she  began,  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent,  "that  all  the  boasted  art 
of  your  Church  has  not  done  much  for 
your  room.  Father.  Do  let  me  send  you 
a  better  reproduction  of  the  Leonardo 
than  that." 

"You  may  send  one  if  you  like,"  said 
Father  Cook.  "I  am  too  poor  to  refuse 
even  an  art  treasure,  and  there  are  always 
bazaars.  But  I  can't  give  this  up.  It 
hung  for  years  and  years  in  the  house  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  It  was  the  only 
treasure  of  a  poor  old  washerwoman,  and 
she  gave  it  to  me  out  of  gratitude.  In 
return  for  your  promised  engraving,  you 
may  have  that  cash  register  machine  on 
the  floor;  it  won't  work,  but  it  might  be 
of  some  use.  It  was  sent  me  by  another 
parishioner  as  security  for  fifty  dollars  I 
lent  him.  I  must  thank  you  again  for 
your  kindness  in  helping  to  mend  the 
church  roof.  I  have  not  seen  you  since 
the  bazaar." 

"I  was  very  glad  to  be  of  use.  Father." 
Mrs.  Welterman  gathered  her  draperies 
about  her  and  sat  down.  "You  see,  my 
father    was    a    vSpanish    Jew — Jacob    Fer- 
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dinandez,  —  and  I  have  no  prejudices. 
I  know  very  well  that  Christianity 
fulfils  the  promises  of  the  faith  of  my 
fathers;  and  I  wish  Christians,"  she 
added  bitterly,  "would  remember  what 
they  owe  to  W5." 

"They  do,"  answered  Father  Cook. 
"  If  I  were  a  Jew,  though  I  thank  Heaven 
I'm  not — " 

Mrs.  Welterman  smiled — one  could  not 
possibly  become  angry  with  Father  Cook. 

"I'd  be  quite  silly  with  pride.  I'd  be 
an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats.  I'd  never 
forget  that  my  race  had  given  us  the 
greatest  poetry  in  the  world." 

"The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  Jews  do 
forget,  and  become  vulgar.  It  is  our  vul- 
garity that  you  people  despise,  perhaps, 
and  not  our  race." 

"I  haven't  had  time  to  despise  any- 
body, and  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  not 
vulgar  myself  sometimes.  Once,  when 
Mrs.  Morton  had  me  to  dine  w^ith  her,  I 
forgot  to  use  the  oyster  fork.  She  has 
never  asked  me  since.  But,  you  see,  you 
are  de  race:    I'm  plebeian." 

"You  put  me  in  a  good  humor  with 
myself,  and  one  needs  it  on  Monday 
morning.  And  now.  Father,  I  want  you 
to  help  me.  There  is  no  synagogue  here; 
and  Isaac,  3^ou  know,  has  no  special 
religion,  but  he  wants  to  be  just.  He  will 
not  let  me  go  among  the  Russian  Jews. 
He  says  they're  parasites  and  anarchists." 

"That  isn't  altogether  true,"  replied 
Father  Cook.  "There  are  good  people 
among  them,  and  their  children  ought  to 
have  their  chance." 

"  I  say  so,  too.  Now,  I  want  something 
to  do.  Isaac  has  taken  care  of  all  his 
poor  relations.  His  country  house  in 
New  York  is  crowded  with  Weltermans 
from  Hamburg,  and  he  half  supports  a 
Jewish  hospital;  but  7  want  something 
to  do.  I  want  to  do  something  that  seems 
good  to  me,  in  a  personal  way." 

Father  Cook  rose  and  stood,  a  short, 
rotund  figure,  in  the  light  of  the  window. 
He  drummed  lightly  with  his  fingers  on 
the  pane. 


"Couldn't  you  help  some  of  the  yourg 
girls?" 

"As  you  helped  Madeline   La  Clare?" 

"You  know  of  that!''  He  flushed  a 
little.  "Don't  speak  of  it.  For  Madeline's 
sake,  it  is  better  forgotten." 

"vShe  tells  everybody,  principally  be- 
cause she  hates  Spracht  and  is  grateful 
to  you." 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

"There  are  many  things  better  for- 
gotten. A  kindness  done,  is  done.  If  it 
isn't  silently  marked  to  one's  account 
above,  it  isn't  w^orth  much.  I  know 
Madeline's  mother  is  grateful.  She  gave 
me  that  work  on  the  wall,  —  her  only 
art  treasure."  Father  Cook  smiled,  and 
showed  a  fine  set  of  teeth  that  seemed 
to  reflect  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
"Spracht's  clever.  I  read  the  other  day 
his  paper  on  'The  Morality  of  Maeter- 
link.'  It  shows  that  the  theories  of 
Spracht  and  Maeterlink  are  fearfully 
immoral." 

"Maeterlink!    I  adore  Maeterlink!" 

"His    plays    are    charming, — some     of 
them;    but  his  theory  that  chastity  is  no         h 
longer  a   virtue  is  quite  in  keeping  with        -fl| 
the    modern    ideas    of    Spracht    and    his 
crowd." 

"Times  have  changed.  There  is  a  new 
morality." 

"It  is  just  against  this  new  morality — 
an  old  Pagan  immorality — that  women 
like  you  can  fight.  But,  really,  Mrs. 
Welterman,  why  should  you  not  go  to 
Dr.  Wortley?  He  is  more  in  your  line; 
he  understands  all  about  ethical  culture, 
and  I  don't.  Besides,  as  becomes  an 
old  man,  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking 
plainly  at  times,  and  that  might  shock 
you."- 

"It  might  shock  Mrs.  Morton  perhaps, 
who  delights  in  French  novels,  but  not  a 
womanlike  me, — old-fashioned  and  domes- 
tic." A  flush  came  to  her  olive-colored 
cheeks  as  she  added:  "I  didn't  go  to  Dr. 
Wortley — though  I  respect  him  greatly — 
because  he'd  think  I'd  taken  up  charity 
work    in    order    to   climb    a    little    higher. 
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You  know  that,  rich  as  we  are,  there  are 
many  steps  in  the  social  ladder  above 
us.  We're  Jews,  and  these  purse-proud 
parvenus,  who  don't  know  that  David 
wrote  poetry,  or  the  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  or  between  the 
Talmud  and  the  Koran,  look  down  on  us." 

Father  Cook  smiled. 

"Their  culture  isn't  very  thick.  I 
showed  Mr.  Wadsworth  Morton  a  first 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  out  of  my  great- 
uncle's  library  in  Baltimore.  He  said  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  rebound." 

They  both  laughed. 

"You  don't  come  to  me  for  social 
advancement, — I'd  never  suspect  that. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Welterman,  you  might 'be 
happier  if  3^ou  didn't  irritate  yourself  by 
thinking  that  the  Gentiles  on  The  Hills 
look  down  on  you.  That  forces  you  to 
look  up,  doesn't  it?" 

"No!"  answered  Mrs.  Welterman,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

Father  Cook  laughed  again. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Welterman,  half 
laughing. 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Welterman,  probably 
descended  from  David,  through  many 
very  cultivated  and  elegant  Spanish 
Jews  —  your  name  might  have  been 
Mederia  Coeli,  if  your  people  had  married 
Christians  in  time,  —  you  eat  your  heart 
out  because  Mrs.  Wadsworth  Morton, 
who  knows  as  little  about  her  grandfather 
as  her  grandfather  knew  about  her,  does 
not  invite  you  to  her  'select'  dinner  par- 
ties. And  she  leaves  me  out,  too,  owing 
to  the  horror  of  the  oyster  fork." 

Mrs.  Welterman  smiled. 

"You  make  little  things  seem  very 
little.  It  is  a  time  of  little  things,"  she 
added,  with  a  sigh.  "People  like  my 
husband  and  myself  have  no  longer  any 
fixed  religion.  We  break  all  the  rules  our 
forefathers  held.  Of  course  we  hold  fast 
to  the  Unity  of  God,  —  without  that  our 
race  would  have  been  a  failure.  But 
surely,"  and  a  humorous  gleam  came  into 
-her  dark  eyes  and  seemed  to  be  reflected 
in  the  rubv,  "we  are  so  indifferent  to  the 


forms  of  religion  that  we  might  as  well  be 
Christians.  I  notice,  by  the  way,  in  the 
Gazette  this  morning,  that,  though  Dr. 
Wortley  declined  the  Socialist's  challenge, 
one  of  your  parishioners  turned  out  to 
be  an  orator." 

"Yes:  March,  ^  Arthur  March.  I 
think  that  Arthur  will  be  astonished  to 
find  out  how  eloquent  he  was.  He's  a 
modest  chap,  with  no  nonsense  about 
him.  And  that  reminds  me  that  it 
might  please  you  to  help  a  family  in 
which  he  is  interested,  —  the  Coynes,  his 
next-door  neighbors.  He  seems  worried 
about  them." 

.  "Coyne?  Where  have  I  heard  the 
name?  Oh,  yes!  The  Mortons  were  at 
the  country  club  yesterday  afternoon; 
we  were  talking  servants,  of  course;  and 
Mrs.  Morton  told  me  about  a  young 
woman  named  Coyne  who  had  been 
fearfully  'cheeky'  to  her.  She  actually 
refused  a  good  place  as  sewing  maid 
because  she  said  it  would  prevent  her 
from  doing  her  duty  to  her  family.  (/ 
call  that  Socialism.)  And  Mr.  Morton 
struck  in  and  said  that  Coyne,  her 
father,  was  an  upstart,  and  did  not  know 
his  place.  Isaac  laughed  at  that, — Mr. 
Morton  is  so  aristocratic!  But,  really, 
I  can't  see  what  I  can  do  for  people 
whose  daughter  will  not  work  for  good 
wages  because  she  wants  to  be  home  at 
night." 

"She  is  quite  right,"  answered  the 
priest,  gently.  "She  isn't  bound  to 
neglect  her  duties  at  home,  if  she  is  not 
absolutely  forced  by  the  direst  poverty, 
to  accept  wages  abroad.  That's  not 
Socialism.  It  brings  me  around,  too,  to 
what  I  was  coming  to.  March  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  younger  sister,  who  is 
pretty,  gay,  harmless,  and  thoughtless. 
She  goes  to  the  High  School,  and  there's 
a  group  of  big  boys  and  girls  there  that 
need  watching.  The  mother  can't  control 
her;  the  brothers  are  mere  children.  ^ 
You  spoke-  of  IMadeline  a  moment  ago. 
You  know  how  near  she  was  to  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  vSpracht  and  his  com- 
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panions,  and  how  it  was  prevented  only 
by  sending  her  to  Montreal  and  putting 
her  in  good  surroundings." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  all  knov/  that!  But 
couldn't  you — -" 

"No.  You  see,  I  am  a  Catholic  priest; 
Madeline  was  a  Catholic.  I  really  have 
enough  to  do  among  my  own  people. 
Thank  Heaven,  I've  an  energetic  assist- 
ant! But  v^e  both  have  enough  to  do. 
vSince  we've  opened  St.  Cecilia's  Hall, 
our  young  people  are  less  on  the  streets 
at  night.  (I  couldn't  have  done  it  with- 
out Mr.  Welterraan's  cheque  and  some 
assistance  from  Mr.  Morton.)  The  theat- 
rical glee  clubs,  and  'promenades'  keep 
them  busy.  Seriously,  something  ought 
to  be  done  in  Orvisville  to  hold  the  young 
people  out  of  the  streets  after  dark.  It's 
scandalous.  You  see,  too,  Mrs.  Wel- 
terman,  the  Coynes  are  Protestant  and 
I'd  get  a  bad  reputation  for  proselytizing 
if  I  interfered.  And,  by  the  way,"  he 
added,  "  Ikey  is  here  a  good  deal." 

"You  mean,"  said  Ikey's  mother,  "that 
I  would  accuse  you  of  proselytizing?  I 
often  think,"  she  spoke  impatiently, 
"that  Ikey  would  make  a  good  Rabbi  if 
it  were  fashionable  to  have  Rabbis  in 
families  of  our  class.  He  is  good,  but  a 
bookworm.  He  comes  to  consult  your 
books.  His  thesis  wraps  him  up.  But 
should  he  become  a  Catholic — which  he 
will  not-—  I  shouldn't  care,  if  it  will  only 
keep  him  good.  But  it  would  break  his 
grandparents'  hearts.  It  is  strange,"  she 
added  almost  bitterly,  "my  second  son, 
Herman,  is  like  my  people;  Murillo  might 
have  painted  him.    But  he's  impossible." 

' '  I  think  you  may  be  of  use  to  the 
Coynes.  Young  Morton  and  Herman  — 
both  '  rusticated  '  —  are,  I  hear,  hanging 
about  the  young  Coyne  girl  and  her 
friends." 

"The  brazen  creature!" 

Father  Cook  smiled. 

"And  the  innocent  young  Morton!" 

"I  knew  that  he  would  lead  poor 
Herman  astray." 

"  Pack    Herman    off   to   a   strict   collogue 


at  once,  if  his  father  can  not  control 
him  at  home." 

"He  has  no  time." 

"Ah!"  the  priest  sighed.  "But  the 
young  Coyne  girl  is  not  brazen  at  all. 
She  loves  the  gaiety  and  freedom  of  the 
streets.  If ^ you  really  want  something  to 
do,  see  what  you  can  do  for  the  Coynes. 
I  promise  you  that  I  shall  not  try  to 
make  a  Catholic  of  Ikey." 

"Ikey  a  Catholic!"  she  laughed.  "He'll 
never  look  like ,  anything  but  a  Hamburg 
Jew,  with  spectacles.  It  would  be  a  great 
stroke  of  business  for  Isaac.  He'd  send 
Ikey  out  at  once  as  an  agent  among 
his  good  Catholic  customers — oh,  the 
chauffeur  has  some  flowers  for  your 
altar, — some  white  roses  and  orchids." 

"You  are  very  good!  I  have  warned 
you  about  Ikey,  Mrs.  Welterman.  Herman 
is  possibly  only  a  little  thoughtless.  Do 
see  the  Coynes!  But  think  about  it  first. 
Remember  that  the  Mortons'  dislike  to 
them  ought  not  to  influence  you." 

"The  Mortons!"  said  Mrs.  Welterman, 
disdainfully.  "You  may  be  sure  that  if 
Wadsworth  Morton  gave  you  a  cheque, 
he  will  want  something  for  it.  Thank 
you!    Good-bye!" 

"It's  late,"  murmured  Father  Cook, 
looking  delightedly  at  the  great  mass  of 
white  roses  and  purple  orchids  on  the 
table.  "Women  do  talk;  but,  for  a  shy 
man,  I  think  I  did  pretty  well  myself. 
So  the  girl  simply  refused  work  that 
would  prevent  her  from  doing  her  duty, 
and  I've  heard  her  called  a  Socialist  three 
times  since  Saturday.  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Dives  on  The  Hills  thinks  that  poor 
Miss  Lazarus  has  no  rights." 

(To  be  continued.) 


What  is  time? — -the  shadow  on  the 
dial,  —  the  striking  of  the  clock,  —  the 
running  of  the  sand,  —  day  and  night, — 
summer  and  winter,  —  months,  years, 
centuries.  These  are  but  outward  signs, — 
the  measure,  not  time  itself.  Time  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  Jf  not  this, — then  tell 
mc  what  is  time? — Longfellow. 
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A  Shrine  of  Donegal. 

BY    CHARLES    L.   O'DONNKIvL. 

gOUGH    DERG,  Ivough    Derg,  how  chant  the 
waves  along 
Thy  solemn  shores,  and  in  the  flowing  air 
Drift  murmurs  of  an  unforgotten  song 
And  of  remembered  prayer. 

A  land  of  sainted  soil  and  hallowed  sea, 

Round  no  more  sacred  isle  the  broad  tide  rolls, 
lyough  Derg,  than  where  the  waters  compass  thee. 
Crowned  with  thine  aureoles. 

For  thee  the  print  of  Patrick's  holy  bones 

Blesses;     and  echoes  of  the  centuries'   feet 
That  moved  along  the  penitential  stones 
In  all  thy  winds  are  sweet. 

Here  came   my  fathers  in  their  life's  high  day 
In  barefoot  sorrow,  but  God  knows  the  whole: 
Not  for  themselves  they  fasted,  but  to  lay 
Up  riches  for  my  soul. 

Great   waters   are   between  thy   sod   and   me, 
My  feet  upon  thy  strand  may  never  stray, 
But,  O  Lough  Derg,  the  prayers  they  said  on  thee 
Fall  on  my  need  to-day. 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


III. 

To  the  Rev.  Wulstan  Chad,   M.  A. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chad:— Whether  it  would 
really  please  you  better  for  me  to 
leave  your  letter  unanswered,  I  am  not 
sure;  but  should  it  not  please  you,  it 
would  certainly  give  5^ou  a  right  to  say 
that  I  had  not  treated  5^ou  with  courtesy. 
Your  writing  was  a  sign  of  the  interest 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  in 
me;  and  if  I  make  no  response,  it  may 
appear  to  be  ungrateful,  whereas  I  am 
only  in  some  doubt  how  to  reply.  I  could, 
of  course,  simply  thank  you  for  having 
written,  without  noticing  any  of  your 
remarks;  but  that  would,  I  think,  have 
a  supercilious  look,  or  perhaps  an  air  of 
cowardice  —  as  though  I  were  afraid  of 
attempting  any  real  reply.   On  the  other 


hand,  if  I  do  answer  the  remarks  you  have 
made,  you  may  complain  of  my  wanting 
to  argue  with  a  man  so  much  my  superior 
in  age  and  position  that  it  would  be  more 
decorous  to  listen  to  him  in  silence.  Thus, 
whatever  I  do,  I  am  conscious  that  I  may 
not  do  what  you  consider  becoming;  so 
I  can  only  take  the  chance  of  the  least 
evil,  and  save  myself  from  any  appearance 
of  careless  inattention  to  your  letter. 

I  have  become  a  Catholic;  and  you 
tell  me  that  my  doing  so  is  a  lamentable 
exhibition  of  boyish  folly.  Well,  sir,  if 
it  were  folly,  the  fact  of  my  being  only  a 
boy  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  mitigation 
of  my  fault  than  an  aggravation  of  it; 
for  you  have  known  too  many  boys  to 
expect  them  to  be  as  wise  as  men.  But 
you  also  say  it  is  a  piece  of  boyish  arro- 
gance. That  I  can  not  see;  for  if  it  be 
right  for  a  man  to  profess  the  religion, 
whatever  it  is,  that  he  honestly  believes, 
a  boy  who  does  the  same  may  be  mis- 
taken (like  the  man),  but  there  is  no 
particular  arrogance  in  his  obeying  his 
conscience.  I  am  sure  you  never  taught 
us  that  we  were  not  to  do  what  our  con- 
science enjoined  until  we  were  grown  up. 
You  think  it  arrogant  of  me  to  say,  in 
effect,  that  the  religion  in  which  my 
teachers  —  older,  wiser,  and  more  learned 
than  myself — believe,  is  not  good  enough 
for  a  lad. 

I  suppose  no  religion  is  good  enough 
for  anybody,  of  any  age,  if  he  has  ceased 
to  think  it  the  true  one.  Whatever  it 
may  do  for  those  who  still  believe  in  it, 
however  holy  they  may  become  in  it,  it 
can  no  more  do  anything  for  him,  and 
his  false  pretence  of  belonging  to  it  can 
only  make  him  worse.  Besides,  though 
it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  numbers  of 
people  of  maturer  age  and  greater  learn- 
ing and  deeper  wisdom  than  may  ever 
be  mine  do  find  •  the  Church  of  England 
"good  enough"  for  them,  it  is  also  the 
case  that  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
men  of  the  deepest  religious  earnestness, 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  wisdom,  and 
of  every  age,  do  not  find   the   Church  of 
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England,  or  any  church  but  the  CathoHc 
Chur(*h,  "good  enough"  for  them.  A 
boy  who  becomes  a  Catholic,  if  he  "sets 
hisDwn  judgment  up  against  that  of  his 
betters"  in  the  Church  of  England,  is 
submitting  it  to  those  other  betters,  in 
every  age  and  country,  who  believe  and 
have  always  believed  that  the  Church  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  visible  Head  is  the 
One  Church  of  Christ. 

In  another  part  of  your  letter  you 
deplore  the  "abdication  of  my  judgment." 
Which  is  it,  arrogance  or  abdication? 
It  can  hardly  be  arrogant  to  submit  to 
the  teaching  which  claims  to  be  infallible. 
Would  it  have  been  abdication  had 
I  confessed  that  to  me  the  Church  of 
England  seemed  quite  an  unauthorized 
teacher,  but  nevertheless  I  was  resolved 
to  be  guided  by  her  teaching  and  throw 
over  my  own  sincere  beliefs?  Appar- 
ently, "a  plain,  boyish  simplicity" 
would  consist  in  professing  to  believe 
what  I  didn't;  and  boyish  arrogance 
consists  in  admitting  that,  in  faith,  the 
best  teacher  is  not  my  own  fancy,  but 
the  Voice  that  claims  to  be  infallible.  If 
I  had  discovered  that  I  myself  was  infal- 
lible, whether  I  were  twenty  years  old  or 
forty,  there  might  have  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  appearance  of  arrogance. 

You  reproach  me  for  grieving  my 
parents.  But  my  mother  would  be  far 
more  grieved  if  I  did  not  do  what  I 
thought  right.  My  stepfather  does  not 
think  one  form  of  Christianity  more  par- 
ticularly silly  than  another;  and  he  seems 
to  consider  my  becoming  a  Catholic  a 
more  reasonable  proceeding  than  calling 
m.yself  one,  and  behaving  like  one,  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  an  agnostic,  he  was  brought  up 
a  Protestant,  and  he  refuses  to  believe 
that  it  meant  "Catholic"  all  the  time. 
My  mother,  indeed,  regrets  that  I  no 
longer  kneel  at  her  side  in  church,  but 
\  fancy  she  will  presently  kneel  at 
mine.  At  fifty  years  of  age,  I  hope 
her  arrogance  may  not  then  be  called 
"bovish." 


You  speak  of  the  painful  exam.ple  my 
joining  the  Church  of  Rome  affords  to 
my  late  schoolfellows.  Do  you  really 
think  they  are  in  any  danger?  I  am  as 
fond  of  them  as  ever,  and  know  them  as 
well  as  ever,  though  I  may  never  see  one 
of  them  again;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  be  as  devoted  to  the  '  Church  of 
their  baptism'  as  they  always  have  been. 
You  call  my  own  change  an  aberration 
and  an  eccentricity.  Well,  that  form  of 
eccentricity  and  aberration  will  never 
run  through  a  school  of  Anglican  school- 
boys.    Do  you  really  fear  it? 

You  consider  my  "treason  to  the 
Church"  a  sad  ingratitude  for  the  relig- 
ious care  I  enjoyed  and  the  religious 
privileges  I  shared  at  school.  But,  sir,  it 
was  because  I  cared  for  them  and  used 
them  that  I  came  to  think  more  of  the 
Church,  what  it  was  and  where  it  was, 
than  less  arrogant  boys  around  me  did. 
If  you  do  not  want  boys  to  become  Cath- 
olics, you  should  not  teach  them  that 
they  ought  to  he  Catholics.  The  more 
they  attend  to  your  teaching,  the  more 
danger  there  is  of  their  going  beyond  it. 
At  vSt.  Cuthbert's  I  learned  that  it  really 
mattered.  Those  who  didn't  learn  it  are 
quite  safe;  those  who  are  not  bored  by 
the  Catholic  teaching  they  hear  so  con- 
tinually are  in  some  danger  of  suddenly 
asking  themselves  why,  if  Catholics  we 
should  all  be,  they  ought  not  to  become 
Catholics;  for  their  parents,  for  the  most 
part,  loudly  assure  them  that  they  are 
good  Protestants,  like  all  their  families 
before  them. 

You  say  that  by  becoming  what  I  have 
become  I  insult  the  sacraments  I  so  long 
received,  and  proclaim  that  my  own  relig- 
ious life  was  all  a  lie.  Is  an  innocent 
delusion  a  lie?  If  any  one  tells  a  lie,  it 
is  not  the  deluded  person  who  knew  no 
better.  No  one  lied.  What  I  was  told 
I  believed;  and  they  who  told  it  to  me 
believed  it,  too.  If  they  did  not,  they 
would  do  what  you  blame  me  for  doing. 
I  am  as  certain  that  they  who  taught 
me    I    was    alreadv    a    Catholic    believed 
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that  they  were  CathoUcs  themselves  as  I 
am  certain  that  they  were  mistaken. 
Nor  do  I  believe  the  religious  life  of 
which  you  speak  was  unreal  any  more 
than  it  was  a  sham.  That  would  be  an 
insult — not  to  you,  but  to  God.  We  may 
be  deceived,  but  He  will  not  deceive  us. 
And  when  we  perform  religious  acts  to 
which  we  believe  a  grace  is  attached.  He 
will  give  a  grace;  and  He  gave  it  to  me, 
and  brought  me  where  I  am.  The  more 
boys  you  can  get  to  regular  and  frequent 
reception  of  your  sacraments,  and  to 
devout  and  reverent  belief  in  the  reality 
and  necessity  of  sacraments,  the  more  of 
them  will  you  be  surely  preparing  to 
receive  our  sacraments  one  day.  It  is 
the  boys  who  think  them  forms,  and 
tedious  forms,  who  are  in  no  danger. 

You  taught  us  many  and  great  things, 
apart  from  our  lessons  in  school,  which 
taught  those  of  us  who  would  learn  that 
the  poorest  lad  may  grow  rich  in  knowl- 
edge, that  in  books  we  may  all  find 
pleasures  which  are  not  costly  and  are 
not  lost  as  youth  is  lost.  You  taught  me 
at  least  to  be  ashamed  of  ignorance  and 
to  desire  to  heal  it  in  myself.  You  taught 
me  to  love  and  revere  poetry,  to  esteem 
its  uses,  and  to  perceive  that  it  is  an 
antidote  to  much  that  is  mean,  bare,  and 
hideous.  You  taught  me  to  find  in  history 
a  delight  that  is  never  tired,  but  gets  a 
new  zest  with  every  taste  of  it.  Your 
lessons  gave  me  a  loving  reverence  for  all 
that  is  heroic  and  great  in  poetry,  history, 
literature,  and  life.  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough  ? 

But  all  this,  and  a  thousand  things 
besides,  you  taught  us  in  school.  Other 
things,  by  yourself  and  others,  we  were 
taught  (if  we  would  learn)  in  chapel:  the 
Unity  of  God,  His  Trinity,  His  Incarna- 
tion, His  Virginal  Birth,  His  Resurrection, 
His  institution  of  sacraments,  their  divine 
purpose  and  real  use;  His  will  that  their 
ministration  and  His  own  teaching  should 
rest  in  the  hands  of  His  Church:  and 
that,  therefore,  it  must  be  a  Church  Cath- 
olic, for  every  man  of  every  age  and  race, 


who  shall  need  to  all  time  teaching  and 
daily  help. 

It  could  tend  only  one  way.  You  set 
us  going  on  it:  why  are  you  angry  that 
one  of  us  should  go  straight  down  the 
road  along  which  youf  true  teaching 
pointed?  Had  all  your  talk  been  mere 
words,  and  nothing  behind  them,  they 
would  not  have  set  any  one  moving. 
Because  they  were  true  and  real  words, 
he  who  listened  to  them  had  to  follow 
whither  they  led. 

You  will  be  angry  if  I  thank  you  for 
my  being  now  a  Catholic.  But  I  must 
thank  you.  I  looked  where  your  teaching 
finger  pointed,  and  obeyed  the  hint  it 
gave.  There  was  a  Catholic  Church,  you 
showed  me;  and  there  must  be  one,  or 
God  is  a  favorer;  there  must  be  one 
immutable  truth,  or  God  is  changeable, 
and  truth  a  shifty  reflection  of  His  wav- 
ering opinions.  Truth  is  not  insular  nor 
temporary,  but  catholic  and  stable;  and 
if  it  came  in  with  the  Reformation  set- 
tlement, then  for  fifteen  centuries  God 
had  not  concerned  Himself  about  it. 
Truth,  you  taught  me,  is  enshrined  in 
dogma,  not  ventured  in  the  risky,  leaky 
craft  of  Articles  of  Agreement,  —  as  if 
God  should  succumb  to  a  concordat  with 
mankind,  compromising  a  good  deal  of 
truth  for  the  sake  of  a  little  concession 
to  faith  here  or  there.  It  was  you  who 
taught  me  that  England  could  not  be  the 
sole,  supreme  arbitress  of  Eternal  Truth: 
that  a  Church  Catholic  must  needs  hold 
the  deposit  of  faith,  and  that  a  Church 
Catholic  could  never  be  a  National 
Church  at  issue  with  all  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

Sir,  you  tell  me  frankly  that  I  should 
not  be  welcome  were  I  at  any  time  to 
think  of  attending  on  those  special  anni- 
versaries when  "old  boys"  revisit  the 
dear  old  school.  I  thank  you  for  your 
plainness.  But,  as  you  have  refused  a 
hospitality  I  had  not  asked,  I  must  be 
equally  plain  and  say  that  I  can  under- 
stand the  reason  why  I  am  excepted  from 
a  welcome   never  denied  to  others.     Not 
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all  our  old  boys  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Some  make  no  secret  of  their 
present  agnosticism;  but  none  of  them, 
except  myself,  are  warned  off.  Is  not  the 
reason  obvious?  I  have  become  a  Cath- 
olic, and  it  will  be  said  that  the  school 
showed  me  the  road  to  Rome;  and  it  is 
the  fact,  though  very  far  from  being  the 
fact  that  the  school  intended  any  such 
thing.  I  hope  I  should  have  become  a 
Catholic  no  matter  to  what  school  I  had 
gone;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  reUgious 
teaching  at  St.  Cuthbert's  convinced  me 
that  I  ought  to  be  a  Catholic — and  wasn't 
one.  Your  own  instruction  hastened  my 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  being  a  Catholic; 
and  my  parents,  to  whom  you  appeal, 
I  knew  were  not  Catholics,  had  not  reared 
me  a  Catholic,  or  meant  me  to  be  one. 
To  be  one  I  had  to  become  one. 

May  I  end  by  saying  again  that  I  shall 
nfever  forget  all  the  good  you  have  done 
me?  I  was  a  lazy  and  very  ignorant  boy, 
and  you  taught  me  to  understand  the 
purpose  of  school,  —  that  our  teachers 
were  not  our  taskmasters  but  our  helpers ; 
that  indolence  was  dishonest  and  stupid; 
and  any  ignorance  we  could  cure,  a  wilful 
starving  of  ourselves.  If  I  have  not  yet 
learned  much,  you  have  taught  me  to 
begin  to  learn,  and  to  resolve  to  go  on  as 
long  as  I  may  live. 

So,    though    you    disapprove    of    me,    I 

can  only  think  of  you,   my  dear  master, 

with  love  and  grateful  reverence. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Austin  Markham. 
Dec.  6,  1^78. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


How  much  mud  and  mire,  1  ow  many 
slippery  footsteps,  and  perchance  heavy 
tumbles,  might  be  avoided,  if  we  could 
tread  but  six  inches  above  the  crust  of 
this  world!  Physically,  we  can  not  do 
this, — our  bodies  can  not;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  hearts  and  minds  may  keep 
themselves  above  moral  mud-puddles. 

— Hawthorne. 


When  the  Grandduke  Intervened. 


THE)  winter  of  189 1-2  was  an  unusually 
severe  one  even  for  Russia,  and  the 
famine  which  then  raged  there  was  at 
its  height.  The  suffering  among  the  poor 
was  so  great  that  those  who  could  secure 
enough  bread  at  the  advanced  price  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate.  As  always 
happens,  many  shopkeepers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  increase  their 
gains,  in  spite  of  strict  laws  against 
extortion. 

One  day  a  stranger  of  poverty-stricken 
appearance,  muffled  up  to  the  ears  in  a 
patched  and  threadbare  cloak,  entered -a 
baker's  shop  in  the  outskirts  of  Moscow. 
It  was  already  dark,  and  the  place  was 
crowded  with  late  customers.  The  stranger 
stood  silent  and  motionless  in  a  corner 
until  his  turn  came  to  be  served;  then, 
stepping   up   to   the   keeper,    he   asked: 

"What  is  the  price  of  your  bread, 
master?" 

"Three  copecks  and  a  half  the  pound," 
was  the  reply. 

"So  dear  as  that?" 

"That  is   cheap   for   times  like  these." 

"But  I  have  only  three  copecks  in  my 
pocket." 

"Go  and  fetch  the  other  half  copeck, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  loaf." 

"Where  am  I  to  get  it,  if  I  have  not 
so  much  left  at  home?" 

"Then  you  must  go  without  the  bread." 

"O  master,  be  kind!  Have  pity  on  a 
poor  workingman,  whose  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  starving.  Accept  the  three 
copecks;     after  all,   it  is  a   fair  price." 

"I  have  told  you  before  and  I  tell  you 
again,  go  and  fetch  the  other  half  copeck; 
otherwise  you  can  get  no  bread.  Do  you 
hear  what  I  say?" 

"You  are  very  hard  upon  a  poor  man," 

"Hard  or  not  hard,  that  is  the  price  of 
the  bread.  If  it  suits  you,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  you  can  go  your  way." 

"For  the  sake  of  a  half  copeck  you 
would  let  a  poor  family  die  of  hunger?" 

"You   have  bothered   me  long  enough. 
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Be  off  about  your  business!  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  you.  Be  off,  I  say!" 
As  he  uttered  these  words  he  raised  his 
arm  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

The  intruder  did  not  exhibit  the  sub- 
mission which  generally  characterizes  the 
Russian  peasant.  Instead  of  withdrawing, 
he  continued  with  unwonted  pertinacity: 

"The  Government  has  imported  large 
supplies  of  corn,  but  you  still  keep  up  the 
prices  —  or,  rather,  you  continually  raise 
them.  No  one  can  deny  that  you  are 
utterly  without  ordinary  charity  or  kind 
feeling  for  the  poor." 

"Take  care  what  you  say,  or  else  I  will 
teach  you  to  respect  your  betters." 

"I  respect  honest  people,  not  those 
who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor." 

"Will  you  be  gone?" 

"I  will  not  go  until  you  have  given  me 
a  loaf  for  my  three  copecks;  that  is  a 
reasonable  price,  and  you  bakers  have  no 
right  to  charge  as  much  as  you  choose. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  do  as  I  ask." 

"I  advise  you  for  your  own  sake  to  be 
off;  I  can  not  stand  your  impudence 
any  longer." 

"And  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  go." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  go!"  roared  the 
baker,  in  a  rage.  "Wait  a  bit:  I  will  find 
a  way  of  getting  rid  of  you."  vSo  saying, 
he  took  up  a  stout  cudgel,  and  brandished 
it  over  his  head,  while  he  shouted  in  an 
angry  voice:  "If  you  do  not  take  yourself 
off  this  moment,  I  will  beat  you  black 
and  blue!" 

"Will  you  really?  Not  quite  so  fast!" 
And,  seizing  the  stick,  the  stranger 
wrested  it  out  of  his  hands. 

The  baker  cried  loudly  for  help,  and 
his  man  ran  to  his  assistance;  amid  a 
great  uproar,  with  threats  enforced  by 
not  a  few  blows,  they  thrust  the  intruder 
out  of  the  shop. 

In  the  street  a  crowd  had  collected, 
attracted  by  the  altercation  and  noise. 
Amongst  them  were  two  or  three  con- 
stables, who  elbowed  their  v/ay  through 
the  throng  up  to  the  shop  door.    When 


they  saw  what  was  going  on,  they  arrested 
the  stranger,  and  took  him  to  the  police- 
station.  The  baker  and  some  of  his  men 
followed  to  give  evidence,  and  the  usual 
escort  of  idlers  was  not  wanting. 

When  the  stranger  was  brought  before 
the  inspector  to  be  interrogated,  the  latter 
asked  him,  with  a  supercilious  air,  who 
had  taught  a  low  fellow  like  him  to 
behave  in  such  a  disorderly  manner,  and 
make  disturbances  in  shops. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "I  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  disturbance.  I 
went  into  the  shop  to  bu)^  a  loaf." 

"What  is  this  dispute  about,  then?" 

"The  baker  would  not  take  three 
copecks  for  a  loaf,  but  demanded  three 
and  a  half — " 

"I  was  quite  right,"  interrupted  the 
baker,  angrily. 

"You  hold  your  tongue!  Who  gave 
3^ou  leave  to  speak?"  exclaimed  the  in- 
spector. Then,  addressing  himself  again 
to  the   prisoner,   he  continued: 

"If  you  thought  this  man  charged  too 
much,  why  did  you  not  go  elsewhere, 
instead  of  causing  a  disturbance?  You 
are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

"But,  sir,  the  disturbance  was  none  of 
my  causing,  God  knows.  The  man  took  a 
stick  to  beat  me;  I  did  nothing  but  take 
it  from  him,  without  so  much  as  hurting 
a  hair  of  his  head." 

"But  you  abused  him — " 

"A}',  and  soundly  too!"  muttered  the 
baker  under  his  breath. 

"I  said  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
hard  upon  a,  poor  man.     That  was  all." 

"Now,"  said  the  inspector,  addressing 
the  baker,  "let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  Jacob.  Is  it  true  that  he  said 
nothing  and  did  nothing  more  than  this?" 

"Sir,"  replied  the  baker,  "do  you  con- 
sider it  a  slight  insult  to  accuse  me  of 
oppressing  the  poor?  I  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  my  flour." 

The  inspector  stroked  his  long  mus- 
tache. "Certainly  it  is  a  grave  affront," 
he  said  —  adding  to  him^self,  "and  one 
which  you  richlv  deserve." 
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Then  turning  to  the  prisoner,  he  put  to 
him  the  questions  with  which  he  ought 
to  have  begun  his  interrogatory: 

"What  is  your  name?  What  is  your 
trade?     Do  you  know  how  to  write?" 

Answering  the  last  question  in  the 
affirmative,  the  prisoner  was  bidden  to 
write  down  his  name  and  his  trade.  He 
took  a  pen  from  the  desk  and  wrote  on 
the  paper  before  him,  in  a  clear,  bold 
hand:  "The  Grandduke  Sergius,  Governor 
of  Moscow."  Then  he  handed  the  paper 
to  the  inspector. 

The  consternation  of  the  astonished 
official  may  easily  be  imagined.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  went  up  to  the  Grand- 
duke and  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face. 
Then  he  kissed  his  hands,  and  begged 
pardon  for  having  failed  to  recognize  him 
under  his  disguise.  When  the  baker  heard 
in  whose  presence  he  was,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  humbly  begged  for  mercy. 

"You  did  nothing  more  than  your 
duty,"  the  Grandduke  said,  addressing 
the  inspector.  "But  as  for  you,  Jacob," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  suppliant 
baker,  "you  will  pay  a  heavy  penalty, — 
not  for  the  personal  offence  offered  to 
me  (for  you  did  not  know  who  I  was), 
but  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  the 
poor,  by  selling  your  bread  at  a  price 
which  may  almost  be  called  prohibitive 
for  the  laboring  classes." 

Then  he  gave  orders  that  summary 
punishment  should  be  infiict-ed  on  the 
offender  according  to  Russian  law.  His 
commands  were  executed  forthwith;  the 
unhappy  baker  had  a  taste  of  the  knout, 
which  effectually  cured  him  of  any  desire 
to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  his  suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  Grandduke  became  extremely 
popular  amongst  the  poor  of  Moscow, 
where  the  story  of  his  intervention  in 
their  behalf  is  often  repeated. 


Practical  Points  of  Religion. 


Love  labor;  for  if  thou  dost  not  want 
it  for  food,  thou  mayst  for  physic.  It  is 
wholesome  for  the  body  and  good  for  the 
mind. — Penn. 


IT. — The  Practice  of  Our  Faith. 

A  FEW  years  ago  our  short  lives  had 
not  yet  begun.  The  great  world, 
with  its  exuberant  activities,  its  business, 
its  pleasures,  knew  us  not.  We  were  of 
less  importance  to  the  men  of  that  day 
than  the  least  thing  of  earth.  A  favorite 
dog,  a  flower  in  a  garden  were  more  to 
those  who  lived  then  than  we;  for  we 
were  nothing  and  unknown.  Yet  we  were 
not  altogether  and  wholly  nothingness; 
for  we  were  in  the  mind  and  thought  of 
God,  who  had  decreed  that  at  a  certain 
moment  we  should  begin  to  be.  For  this 
He  had  chosen  us  from  all  eternity  from 
the  millions  of  other  possible  beings  con- 
ceivable by  Him,  that  we,  as  the  objects 
of  His  determinate  choice,  should  be 
recipients  of  the  gifts  of  life  and  existence 
and  all  those  endowments  with  which  He 
has  deigned  to  enrich  us.  The  moment 
came,  preordained  by  God.  But  how 
should  we  be  drawn  out  of  nothingness? 
How,  from  nothing,  should  a  new  soul, 
a  new  human  being,  spring  into  exist- 
ence? What  power  could  accomplish 
this?  The  omnipotence  of  God.  He  alone 
could  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
body  prepared  for  it  by  the  working  of 
those  laws  of  nature  of  which  He  is  tne 
Author;  and,  by  creating  a  soul,  make 
of  that  clay  a  man. 

And  that  God  did  for  you  and  me. 
Not  an  angel,  not  an  archangel,  not  one 
of  the  Principalities  or  Powers,  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  who  brought  the 
hosts  of  heaven  into  being  by  His  sole 
word  and  holds  all  creation  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand, — even  He  concerned  Himself 
with  my  creation  and  with  yours;  so 
that  to  Him.,  and.  to  Him  alone,  we  owe 
all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are. 
Then  began  a  history,  —  the  histor}^  of 
a  human  life  —  of  your  life,  of  mine.  It 
is  a  history  of  which  the  final  stage  will 
never  end,  but  shall  draw  out  its  ever- 
lastiu]^  course  either  in  heaven  pr  in  hell. 
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Life  on  earth  is  short.  One  day,  not 
so  far  away  for  any  of  us,  earthly  Hfe  will 
finish.  Yes,  the  day  will  come  when  earth 
will  know  us  no  more, — when  we  shall  be 
again  of  as  little  importance  to  the  busy 
world  as  we  were  before  we  first  came 
into  it.  Then  our  eternity  shall  have 
begun,  —  that  eternity  of  happiness 
unspeakable,  or  that  eternity  of  unimag- 
inable misery  and  pain;  one  of  which 
the  future  most  certainly  and  inevitably 
holds  for  us  all. 

For  He  who  made  us  will  judge  us, 
and  will  reward  us,  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds;  and  some  shall  enter  into 
everlasting  life  with  God,  and  some  into 
everlasting  death,  —  the  living  death  of 
never-ending  torments.  And  what  will 
be  the  standard  and  rule  by  which  that 
judgment  shall  be  passed, — so  awful  for 
us  in  its  dread  possibilities,  its  tremendous 
issues,  its  terrible  suspense,  its  alterna- 
tives of  hope  and  fear?  That  judgment 
will  be  decided  according  to  whether  we 
have  carried  out  or  whether  we  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  God 
put  forth  His  omnipotent  power  and 
brought  us  out  of  our  original  nothing- 
ness. That  purpose  was  the  first  lesson 
of  our  early  years:  "God  made  me  to 
know  Him,  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve 
Him  here;  and  by  so  doing"— it  can  not 
be  done  any  other  way  —  "to  be  happy 
forever  with  Him  in  heaven." 

We  learned  that  great  lesson:  have 
we  remembered  it?  Does  it  occupy  our 
thoughts?  Do  we  act  upon  it?  If  not, 
we  are  running  a  very  dreadful  risk, — a 
very  terrible  and  a  very  near  risk  of  losing 
our  souls  forever.  "God  made  me." 
Even  apart  from  any  question  of  reward 
or  punishment,  the  fact  that  God  made 
us  brings  this  conclusion  with  it:  that 
we  are  hound  to  serve  God  in  the  way  He 
wills.  "Know  ye,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"that  the  Lord  He  is  God:  He  made  us, 
and  not  we  ourselves."  (Ps.  xcix,  3.) 
And  because  He  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves,  we  belong  to  Him,  and  not  to 
ourselves;    we  belong  to  our  Maker  wholly 


and  entirely,  —  body  and  soul,  heart  ajid 
affections,  mind  and  will.  We  are  not 
our  own,  we  are  not  independent:  we 
are  God's;  and  God  our  Lord  can  com- 
mand us  what  He  ,  wills,  and  do  with  us 
according   to   His   good   pleasure. 

How  utterly  the  world  of  men  has  gone 
away  from  this  clear,  indisputable  first 
principle  of  human  life !  How  few  Chris- 
tians, even,  live  by  it,  think  by  it,  act  up 
to  it!  It  would  seem  so  manifest,  so 
bright  and  shining  in  its  truth,  that  for 
men  to  ignore  it  is  as  if  they  shrouded 
their  eyes  with  thick  veils"  from  the 
penetrating  brilliance  of  the  noonday  sun. 

"Why  did  God  make  me?"  First,  for 
His  own  glory.  That  must  be.  The  all- 
perfect  God  must  do  for  His  own  glory 
all  that  He  does.  For,  being  all-perfect. 
He  can  not  but  seek  the  highest  and 
noblest  perfection  as  the  ultimate  motive 
of  His  divine  actions.  And  that  is  Himself. 
At  the  same  time  He  is  good;  He  is  all 
love;  He  Himself  is  the  ultimate  beatitude 
of  His  rational  creatures.  And,  in  making 
us.  He  willed  our  supreme  happiness  in 
Him,  and  would  have  us  glorify  Him  by 
sharing  His  own  happiness  in  heaven. 
And  because  He  is  good,  because  He  is 
what  He  is, — God  all-beautiful  and  all- 
perfect, — to  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to 
love  Him,  to  do  His  will,  is  both  the 
noblest  destiny  and  the  highest  happiness 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  the  creatures 
of  His  hands. 

Since  God  made  us,  then,  we  are  bound 
to  serve  Him  as  He  wills.  Let  the  world 
protest,  let  the  flesh  cry  out,  let  passions 
rage,  let  sinful  pleasures  incite,  nothing 
can  alter  this  truth,  which  none  but  ,an 
atheist  or  a  madman  can  deny:  I  am 
bound  to  love  and  serve  that  God  who 
made  me  for  Himself.  Since  He  is  so 
good,  I  am  bound  to  love  Him  above  all 
things  else;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  love  of  Him  and  the  loving  service 
of  Him  alone  can  make  me  supremely 
and  forever  happy. 

None  of  us  will  deny  any  of  this, — 
no  Christian  will  deny  it  in  'words.     But 
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how  many,  alas,  deny  it  in  their  Uves! 
What  are  we  doing  to  carry  this  truth 
out  in  action?  What  are  we  doing  that 
can  be  called  real,  hearty,  serious,  and 
loving  service  of  God?  We  go  to  Mass, 
you  say;  we  receive  the  sacraments;  we 
say  our  prayers;  we  give  to  charity  some- 
times. All  this  is  good — nay,  indispensable 
to  a  Christian  life;  but  even  these  things 
ynay  miss  the  mark.  We  do  not  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  God  made  us  simply 
by  the  performance  of  religious  actions, 
though  certainly  we  can  never  fulfil  that 
purpose  without  those  religious  actions. 
But  those  religious  acts  —  Mass,  sacra- 
ments, prayer,  almsgiving, — if  they  are  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  God  intends 
them,  must  be  so  used  as  to  carry  their 
influence  constantly  and  consistently  into 
our  daily  lives  and  daily  conduct.  Their 
purpose  is  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  the 
end  for  which  we  were  created — the  love 
and  faithful  service  of  God.  But,  by 
careless  use  of  these  things,  we  can  largely 
frustrate  their  purpose.  If  sacraments, 
Holy  Mass,  and  devotional  practice?  do 
not  make  us  love  and  serve  God  better, 
we  are  not  using  them  as  we  ought. 

When  we  see  our  Divine  Saviour  offered 
upon  the  altar,  as  He  offered  Himself 
upon  the  Cross,  wholly  and  unreservedly 
for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  that  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  Jesus  in  the  Mass,  ought  to 
move  us  to  offer  to  Him,  unreservedly, 
ourselves,  all  our  thoughts,  all  our  actions, 
every  day  and  all  day;  to  carry  out  our 
daily  round  of  duty  for  Him,  to  do  our 
ordinary  daily  work  as  well  as  we  possibly 
can  for  Him.  When  we  receive  our  Lord 
in  Holy  Communion,  that  undying  love 
which  He  shows  to  us  then,  receiving  us 
into  the  embraces  of  His  sweet  affection, 
ought  to  move  us  to  make  a  sweet  pact 
with  Him  that  we  will  always  love 
Him,  always  be  faithful  to  Him,  always 
remember  His  love  and  what  He  has  done 
for  us,  never  grieve  Him  any  more  by 
wilful  and  deliberate  sin. 

When  we  go  to  confession  to  receive 
His  loving  and  free  pardon  for  our  maPY 


offences,  we  ought  to  rise  from  our  knees 
with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  His 
unbounded  mercy,  and  with  the  fullest 
determination  to  keep  in  His  holy  grace 
that  He  has  restored  to  us,  and  to  per- 
severe in  the  service  of  so  forgiving,  so 
lenient,  so  loving  a  Master,  who  has 
bought  us  pardon  and  restoration  by  the 
shedding  of  His  own  life-blood. 

In  a  word,  we  must  bring  our  religion 
into  our  lives.  That  great  truth  which 
we  have  been  considering  together — that 
truth  of  reason  and  common-sense  as  well 
as  of  faith,  the  truth  that  because  God 
made  us  we  belong  to  Him,  must  serve 
Him,  must  love  Him, — is  the  very  root 
and  basis  of  all  true  religion.  To  go 
through  acts  of  religion,  even  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  life-giving,  the  most 
abundant  in  grace,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  little  or  no  effort  to  do  well, 
and  to  do  for  God  the  ordinary  duties 
of  our  state  of  life,  to  make  no  serious 
endeavor  to  avoid  sin  and  to  amend  our 
lives,  is  to  render  even  Sacraments  less 
efficacious  than  they  would  be  for  us  if 
we  tried  honestly  to  live  up  to  our  Cath- 
olic privileges. 

Jesus  Christ,  our  great  pattern  and 
example,  in  whose  footsteps  we  have 
promised  to  follow,  came  on  earth  to  do 
perfectly  the  will  of  His  Heavenly  Father, 
and  to  teach  us  by  word  and  by  example 
to  do  that  holy  will.  To  enable  us  to  do 
God's  will,  as  He  wills,  and  perfectl}^  as 
He  wills,  Christ  established  His  Church, 
gave  us  the  sacraments,  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice,  and  the  word  of  infallible  Truth. 
If,  then,  we  wish  truly  to  love  and  serve 
God,  we  have  but  to  follow  out  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.  In  other  words,  by 
being  thoroughly  good,  practical  Catholics, 
by  carrying  the  Catholic  religion  into  our 
daily  lives, — thus,  and  not  otherwise, 
shall  we  attain  that  Object  for  which 
we  were  made — God  Himself,  His  peace, 
His  love,   His  friendship  forever. 


The  best  parents  are  those  who  set  a 
good,  example. — Anon^ 
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The  Exercise  of  Fasting. 


Extracts  from  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

CULTIVATE  thy  soul.  Cut  away  the 
thorns,  sow  the  word  of  godliness. 
Nurse  with  much  care  the  fair  plants 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  thou  hast  become 
a  husbandman.  vSharpen  thy  sickle,  which 
thou  hast  blunted  through  gluttony; 
sharpen  it  by  fasting.  Attempt  the  path- 
way which  leads  toward  heaven;  rugged 
and  narrow  as  it  is,  attempt  it,  and 
proceed  onward.  And  how  mayest  thou 
be  able  to  do  these  things?  By  mortify- 
ing thy  body  and  bringing  it  into  subjec- 
tion. Keep  down  the  waves  of  inordinate 
desires ;  repel  the  tempest  of  evil  thoughts ; 
preserve  the  bark ;  display  much  skill,  and 
thou  hast  become  a  pilot.  And  the  fast 
is  our  groundwork  and  guide  to  all  this. 

I  speak  not,  indeed,  of  such  a  fast  as 
many  keep,  but  of  real  fasting;  not 
merely  an  abstinence  from  meats,  but 
from  sins  too.  For  the  nature  of  a  fast 
is  such  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  deli^^er 
those  who  practise  it  unless  it  be  done 
according  to  a  suitable  law.  "For  the 
wrestler,"  it  is  said,  "is  not  crowned  unless 
he  strive  lawfully."     (II.  Tim.,  ii,  15.) 

To  the  end,  then,  that,  when  we  have 
gone  through  the  labor  of  fasting,  we 
forfeit  not  the  crown  of  fasting,  we  should 
understand  how  and  after  what  manner 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  this  business; 
since  that  Pharisee  also  fasted,  but  after- 
ward went  down  empty,  and  destitute  of 
the  fruit  of  fasting.  (St.  Luke,  xviii.) 
The  Publican  fasted  not,  and  yet  he  was 
accepted  in  preference  to  him  who  had 
fasted;  in  order  that  thou  mayest  learn 
that  fasting  is  unprofitable  unless  all 
other  duties  follow  with  it.  The  Ninevites 
fasted,  and  won  the  favor  of  God.  (Jonah, 
iii,  10.)  The  Jews  fasted  too,  and  profited 
nothing,  nay,  they  departed  with  blame, 
(Isa.,  Iviii,  3,  7.)  Since,  then,  the  danger 
in  fasting  is  so  great  to  those  who  do  not 
know  how  they  ought  to  fast,  we  should 
learn  the  laws  of  this  exercise,  in  order 


that  we  may  not  "run  uncertainly,"  nor 
"beat  the  air,"  nor  while  we  are  fighting 
contend  with  a  shadow.  Fasting  is  a 
medicine;  but  a  medicine,  though  it  be 
never  so  profitable,  becomes  frequently 
useless  by  the  unskilfulness  of  him  who 
employs  it.  And  if,  when  the  body  needs 
healing,  such  exactness  is  required  on 
our  part,  much  more  ought  we,  when 
our  care  is  about  the  soul,  and  we  seek 
to  heal  the  distempers  of  the  mind,  to 
look  and  to  search  into  every  particular 
with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

Fasting  consists  not  in  abstinence  from 

food  only,  but  in  a  separation  from  sinful 

practices;    since  he  who  limits  his  fasting 

only    to    an    abstinence    from    meats,    is 

one    who   especially    disparages    it.     Dost 

thou  fast?     Give  me  proof  of  it  by  thy 

works.    Is  it  said  by  what  works?    If  thou 

seest    a    poor    man,    take    pity    on    him? 

If  thou  seest  an  enemy,  be  reconciled  to 

him;    if  thou  seest  a  friend  gaining  honor, 

envy  him  not.     Let  not  the  mouth  only 

fast,  but  also  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the 

feet  and  the  hands,  and  all  the  members 

of  our  bodies.    Let  the  hands  fast,  by  being 

pure   from   rapine   and   avarice.     Let   the 

feet    fast,  ^  by    ceasing    from    running    to 

forbidden   pleasures.     Let   the   eyes   fast, 

being  taught  never  to  fix  themselves  on 

curious  or  unholy  delights.     Let  the  ear 

fast  also;    the  fasting  of  the  ear  is  not  to 

receive  evil  speakings  and  calumnies.    Let 

the    mouth,    too,    fast    from    disgraceful 

speeches   and   railing.     For  what   doth   it 

profit  if  we  abstain  from  birds  and  fishes 

and  yet  bite  and  devour  our  brethren?  .  .  . 

f    Let    no    one   rest   on    the   fast    merely, 

whilst    remaining    unreformed    from    evil 

practices.    For  it  is  probable  that  he  who 

omits  fasting  may  obtain  pardon,  having 

infirmity    of    body    to    plead;     but    it    is 

impossible  that  he   can  have  one  excuse 

who  hath  not  amended  his  faults.    Thou 

hast  not  fasted,  it  may  be,  on  account  of 

bodily  weakness.    Tell  me  for  what  reason 

thou  art  not  reconciled  to  thine  enemies? 

Hast   thou   indeed    here    to   allege   bodily 

jnfirtiiity?    Again,  if  thou  retainest  envy 
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and  hatred,  what  apology  hast  thou  then 
I  ask?  For  no  one  in  offences  of  this 
kind  is  able  to  take  refuge  in  the  plea 
of  bodily  infirmity.  And  this  was  a  work 
of  Christ's  love  toward  man, — i.  e.,  that 
the  chief  of  the  precepts,  and  those  which 
maintain  our  life,  should  not  be  susceptible 
of  any  kind  of  interference  through  the 
weakness  of  the  body.  .  .  . 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  go  through  the 
fast  if  we  merely  go  through  the  time, 
but  if  we  go  through  it  with  amendment 
of  manners.  Let  us  consider  this :  whether 
we  have  become  more  diligent,  whether 
we  have  corrected  any  of  our  defects; 
whether  we  have  washed  away  our  sins. 
It  is  common  for  everyone  to  ask  in  Lent 
how  many  weeks  each  has  fasted;  and 
some  may  be  heard  saying  that  they 
have  fasted  two,  others  three,  and  others 
that  they  have  fasted  the  whole  of  the 
weeks.  But  what  advantage  is  it  if  we 
have  gone  through  the  fast  devoid  of 
good  works?  If  another  says,  "I  have 
fasted  the  whole  of  Lent,"  do  thou  say, 
"I  had  an  enemy,  but  I  was  reconciled; 
I  had  a  custom  of  evil-speaking,  but  I 
put  a  stop  to  it;  I  had  a  custom  of  swear- 
ing, but  I  have  broken  through  this  evil 
practice." 

It  is  of  no  advantage  to  merchants  if 
they  have  gone  over  a  great  extent  of 
ocean,  but  if  they  have  sailed  with  a 
freight  and  much  merchandise.  The  fast 
will  profit  us  nothing,  if  we  pass  through 
it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  without  any 
result.  If  we  practise  a  mere  abstinence 
from  meats,  when  the  forty  days  are 
past  the  fast  is  over,  too.  But  if  we  abstain 
from  sins,  this  still  remains  even  when  the 
fast  has  gone  by,  and  will  be  from  this 
time  a  continual  advantage  to  us,  and  will 
here  render  us  •  no  small  recompense 
before  we  attain  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  as  he  who  is  living  in  iniquity, 
even  before  hell  hath  punishment,  being 
stung  by  his  conscience,  so  the  man  who 
is  rich  in  good  works  even  before  the 
kingdom,  attains  exceeding  joy,  in  that 
he  is  jiourished  with  blessed  hopes. 


A  Change  of  Front. 


THERE  are  persons  who  can  never 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  they 
were  mistaken  about  anything.  They  will 
maintain  wrong  opinions  in  season  and 
out  of  season  till  they  discover  that  an 
increasing  number  of  their  fellows  hold 
contrary  views;  and  then  without  cere- 
mony they  will  change  their  own,  becom- 
ing earnest  defenders  of  what  they 
formerly  denounced.  The  class  is  a 
numerous  one.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
unfavorable  criticism  of  our  public  schools 
was  seldom-  heard  among  non-Catholics, 
and  any  one  who  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  little  red  schoolhouse  "didn't 
fill  the  bill"  was  denounced  in  every 
mood  and  tense.  But  now,  without  a 
word  of  apology,  parents  and  preachers, 
writers  and  educators  themselves,  on  all 
sides  are  calling  attention  to  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  public  school  system,  and 
demanding  that  "the  bulwark  of  our 
American  institutions"  be  strengthened 
by  "ethical  adjuncts."  This  is  how  it 
happened.  Men  like  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Blanchard,  president  of  Wheaton  College, 
111.,  had  so  repeatedly  inveighed  against 
"a  miserable  educational  system,"  declar- 
ing that  "our  public  schools  might  better 
be  abolished  than  to  continue  furnishing 
intellectual  aptitude  with  no  morals," 
that  people  all  over  the  country  were 
moved  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

The  latest  of  these  recruits  is  Bishop 
Hamilton,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  reported  in  a  dispatch 
from  Boston  to  have  said,  addressing  the 
alumni  of  Wilbraham  Academy:  "The 
public  school  is  not  producing  good  morals 
or  good  manners.  The  respect  that  our 
fathers  used  to  have  for  womanhood  is 
not  apparent  in  the  present  output  of 
our  public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  better  educated  children  in 
manners  and  morals,  in  the  Latin  coun- 
tries, than  our  public  schools  have.  The 
greatest  problem  for  this  country  is  the 
necessity  for  an  ethical  education." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

When  calumnious  charges  against  a 
community  furnish  the  occasion  for  so 
triumphant  a  vindication  as  has  been 
achieved  in  the  case  of  Germantown, 
Illinois,  one  is  tempted  to  rejoice  that 
the  charges  were  made.  This  municipality 
"where  Rome  rules  supreme,"  as  its 
anti-Catholic  defamers  put  it,  is  wholly 
Catholic;  and  an  investigation,  recently 
made  discloses  these  interesting  facts: 

I .  Germantown  township  —  not  only  the 
village  but  the  whole  township  —  has  had,  in 
all  its  history,  covering  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  one  of  its  citizens  before  the  circuit 
court  on  a  felonious  charge,  and  that  man  was 
acquitted.  2.  Never  has  a  citizen  of  German- 
town  been  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary.  3. 
None  of  the  citizens  of  Germantown  township 
is  a  public  charge  —  i.  e.,  in  the  county  poor- 
house.  4.  There  is  but  one  citizen  of  the 
township  in  charge  of  the  State,  and  that 
is  an  unfortunate  individual  of  unsound  mind. 
5.  For  a  number  of  years  the  total  fines  imposed 
in  Germantown  for  misdemeanors  averaged  $5 
annually. 

The  moral  woidd  really  seem  to  be  that 
'tis  a  pity  there  are  not,  throughout  the 
country,  more  Germantowns  "where 
Rome  rules  supreme." 


Catholics  who  are  disposed  to  excuse 
themselves  from  doing  anything  to  prop- 
agate the  Faith  because  they  can  not  do 
a  great  deal  are  left  no  ground  to  stand 
on  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Poland,  S.  J.,  who 
writes  on  "The  Lay  Auxiliary"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  America.  By  an  interest- 
ing series  of  figures,  he  shows  how  the 
individual  working  alone  may  increase 
in  geometrical  ratio  the  numbers  of  the 
faithful  till  the  result  is  almost  unbelieve- 
ably  great.  "Suppose,"  says  this  writer, 
"that  the  addition  of  one  member  to  the  True 
Fold,  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  due,  under 
the  grace  of  God,  to  one  person  working  alone. 
If  there  are  but  two  to  start  with,  the  two  at 
the  end  of  a  year  will  have  grown  to  four.  If 
the  series  is  followed  in  the  same  way  from 
four  to  eight  to  sixteen,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  the  two  individuals  will  have   grown  to 


over  twenty-one  hundred  million, — a  number 
that  rises  by  one-third  above  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred million  which  is  the  common  estimate  of 
the  present  population  of  the  earth.  And  all 
this  is  without  any  organization  or  co-operative 
activity.  Of  course  it  is  only  a  supposition, 
and  neither   do   we  look  for  its  realization." 

The  speculation  continues: 

But  is  there  not  a  little  something  possible 
which  might  become  a  reality,  and  which  does 
not  become  a  reality?  Take,  for  instance,  a 
given  population  of  five  million  persons.  Sup- 
pose that  one  million  are  members  of  the 
Church.  One  million  is  a  thousand  thousand. 
In  each  thousand  let  there  be  just  one  person 
willing  to  exercise  his  zeal  in  the  most  unorgan- 
ized manner.  This  would  mean  one  thousand 
with  the  spirit  of  zeal.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
each  one  might  perhaps  bring  one  backslider 
to  the  sacraments  or  lead  one  inquirer  to 
instruction.  He  might  fail  with  many  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  finally  succeed  in  meet- 
ing with  just  one  who  would  accept  his  good 
offices.  The  consequence?  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  would  be  an  additional  thousand 
looking  after  their  eternal  salvation.  And 
should  the  spirit  of  zeal  for  souls  —  or  zeal  for 
one  soul  a  year  —  extend  from  one  in  a  thou- 
sand to  two  in  a  thousand  or  four  in  a 
thousand,  in  a  very  few  years  the  addition 
would  grow  to  half  a  million,  one-half  the 
original  number.  But  we  are  not  looking  for 
any  exact  numerical  series.  We  are  merely 
indicating  the  possibilities  where  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  beyond  purely  individual 
endeavor. 

Possibilities  at  long  range,  and  general 
results  aside,  the  lesson  is  that  no  good 
to  my  neighbor  is  too  small  for  me  as  an 
individual  to  do;  and  also  that  my  being 
one  of  many  does  not  prevent  my  being 
one,  with  all  that  implies  of  personal 
responsibility  and  duty. 

A  complete  list  of  the  members  of 
religious  Orders  of  women  who  belong 
to  noble  families,  with  a  statement  of 
their  present  occupation,  residence,  etc., 
would  be  long  and  very  difficult  to  com- 
pile. The  only  persons  in  a  position  to 
furnish  such  information  are  the  mothers- 
general,  and  they  would  probably  regard 
and  treat  anyone  engaged  in  compiling 
such  a  list  as  "a  bit  fiichty."  The  head 
superiors   of    religious   Orders   of    women 
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afe  all  more  or  less  like  St.  Teresa, — 
remarkable  for  business  ability  as  well 
as  holiness,  and  for  the  sense  of  humor 
as  well  as  the  sense  called  common.  They 
Would  be  amused  at  the  idea  of  a  Who's 
Who  in  the  Cloister.  The  Ust  o^  "royal 
nuns"  (we  believe  that  was  the  heading), 
published  a  short  time  ago  in  one  of  the 
London  papers,  may  not  have  included 
a  sister  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  vSacred 
Heart;  and  a  royal  princess  of  Spain, 
who  is  a  Sister  of  Charity.  But  we  don't 
know  where  these  religious  are,  or  what 
they  are  doing  except  serving  God. 


Most  persons  think  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy as  being  of  very  recent  origin,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Alpheus  Hyatt  Verrill, 
author  of  "Harper's  Wireless  Bflok,"  it 
is,  in  fact,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 
It  was  in  1838,  he  says,  that  Professor 
Steinhall,  of  Munich,  gave  out  a  very 
intelligent  "statement  of  the  possibilities 
of  electrical  transmission  of  messages 
♦  without  wires.  His  first  experiments  were 
made  with  railway  rails  instead  of  wires; 
but  in  this  effort,  to  transmit  messages 
he  was  not  successful,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect connections  of  the  rails.  In  con- 
ducting these  experiments,  however,  he 
discovered  that  the  earth  itself  possessed 
a  conductive  power.  This  led  him  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send 
messages  through  the  earth  without  wires, 
and  in  his  account  he  says:  'This  is  a 
hitherto  unobserved  fact,  and  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  science  has  yet  revealed  to 
us.'"  It  seems  that  Steinhall  actually 
transmitted  messages  through  the  earth 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 


The  humorist  who  writes  "Anomalies" 
in  Rome  has  been  discussing  Fashion, 
especially  in  its  bearing  on  ladies'  dresses; 
and  suggests  that  genuine  ladies — a  dozen 
or  twenty  in  each  of  the  world's  larger 
cities  —  could    readily   bring    in    fashion- 


able dresses  that  would  be  "nice, 
not  exaggerated^  comfortable,  artistic, 
pretty."  All  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  insist  on  the  tailor's  pleasing  them 
and  not  himself.  "Thus,"  he  reminds 
the  ladies,  "yoii  will  have,  in  all  the  big 
cities  of  the  world  —  so  that  you.  can 
travel  where  you  like,  you  see — a  number 
of  you  dressed  perfectly  and  charmingly, 
and  you  will  not  be  singular.  For  a  time 
there  will  be  two  'fashions' — yours  and 
the  other;  but  not  for  long,  because  by 
the  side  of  your  charming  hat  the  'punt- 
pole'  will  appear  what  it  is  —  ludicrous; 
and  by  the  side  of  your  dignified  easy 
lady's  walk,  the  hobbler  will  realize  that 
she  is  what  she  is  —  an  idiot.  1  assure 
you  that,  by  the  aid  of  my  imagination 
and  your  genius,  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  set  a  charming  lady's 
fashion  and  all  the  world  will  follow.  See 
if  thev  don't.'-' 


Among  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed 
friends  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona  was 
the  famous  and  venerable  Oblate  patri- 
arch. Father  Lacombe.  vStatesman  and 
missionary  met  in  18S1,  mutually  recog- 
nized each  other's  sterling  qualities,  and 
were  thereafter  warm  friends.  The  Cath- 
olic Bulletin  tells  of  a  meeting  between 
the  two  which  took  place  in  19c 9.  It  was 
at  a  reception  to  Lord  Strathcona  at 
Edmonton.    We  quote: 

The  great  Empire  Builder  went  forward  to 
meet  the  little  man  in  the  black  cassock, — also 
an  empire  builder  in  his  way.  "Ha,  my  old 
friend!"  said  Father  Lacombe.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you."  Deep  pleasure  lit  up  the  face  of 
each,  as  though  consciousness  of  a  kinship — 
in  which  none  of  the  newcomers  shared — had 
suddenly  transmuted  their  mutual  esteem  and 
liking  into  a  glowing  affection.  The  two 
pioneers  withdrew  to  a  bench  beneath  the 
trees,  oblivious  of  the  assembling  guests,  and, 
hand  in  hand,  they  studied  each  other  for  the 
marks  of  years,  and  rallied  each  other  on  their 
youthfulness.  Both  laughed  at  Strathcona's 
assurance  that  they,  grey-haired  veterans,  were 
still  boys. 

During  the  conversation  Father  Lacombe 
casually  spoke  of  the  need  he  felt  for  funds  with 
which   to  establish    shelters   for    his    poor.    His 
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lightly-worded  plea  for  aid  was  scarcely  uttered 
before  the  assurance  came;  and,  with  this  little 
matter  passed,  the  two  picked  up  the  threads 
of  old  memory  until  the  hour  for  the  reception. 
They  took  leave  of  each  other.  Shortly  after- 
ward Father  Lacombe  received  from  Strathcona 
a  cheque  for  $10,000. 

The  late  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada  was  a  nonagenarian;  and  Father 
Lacombe,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  bids 
fair  to  achieve  the  same  distinction. 


The  good  that  common  men  do  is 
oft,  as  Shakespeare  says,  interred  with 
their  bones,  but  the  good  done  by  saints 
Uves  after  them.  Their  love  of  God  and 
their  nearness*  to  Him  render  what  they 
do  and  what  they  say  immortal.  Their 
example  never  fails  to  attract  and  their 
influence  never  diminishes.  Not  seldom 
it  is  greater  after  their  departure  from 
this  world  than  it  was  while  they  were 
in  it.  We  reproduce  this  week  some 
golden  words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on 
the  exercise  of  fasting  which  will  inter- 
est, edify,  and  influence  a  hundred  to. 
one  that  heard  him  speak  them.  They 
have  been  repeated  with  increasing  fre- 
quency for  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years,  and  will  be  echoed  down  the  cen- 
turies till  the  end  of  time.  The  saints 
are  the  immortals. 


A  volume  recently  published  by  an 
English  firm  has  for  title,  "Is  there 
a  Hell?"  Mgr.  Benson  gives  therein  the 
Catholic  answer  to  the  question,  and  a 
number  of  non-Catholic  clergymen  dis- 
cuss various  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
future  life.     One  parson  writes: 

If  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  He  also 
is  the  Judge  of  the  world;  and  if  in  describing 
the  future  judgment  He  speaks  of  some  as 
going  into  eternal  life,  He  at  the  same  time 
speaks  of  others  as  going  into  eternal  punish- 
ment. ...  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  logical,  we 
must,  when  we  give  up  hell,  give  up  heaven  also. 
It  is  the  feeblest  form  of  sentimentality  to 
profess  a  belief  in  heaven  — ■  and  especially  to 
accept  heaven  for  ourselves  —  when  we  have 
no  fear  of  hell  and  have  given  up  believing  in 
it.    And,  to  do  the  modern  mind  justice,  it  does, 


as  a  rule,  frankly  surrender  both.  The  disbelief 
of  to-day  in  hell  is  equally  a  disbelief  in  heaven. 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  indifferent  have  no  expec- 
tations of  any  future  life;  and  if  they  genially 
declare  that  God  is  too  kind  to  send  them  to 
hell,  they  practically  believe  that  He  is  not 
kind  enough,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  not  the  power, 
to  send  them  to  heaven.  They  have  dismissed 
the  whole  idea  of  a  future  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  friends,  and  they  live  practically 
in  the  present  and  for  things  that  can  be  gained 
and  enjoyed  here  in  this  life. 

This  illustrates  a  frame  of  mind  more 
common  outside  the  Church,  in  America 
as  well  as  England,  than  is  generally 
realized. 


A  number  of  good  stories  are  told  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Catholic  Citizen.  They 
are  not  all  new,  but  they  were  worth 
repeating,  which  is  more  than  can  truth- 
fully be  said  of  the  generality  of  stories. 
The  latest  of  the  lot  concerns  a  well-known 
Catholic  member- of  the  French  Chamber. 
When  soliciting  the  vote  of  an  elector 
who,  he  thought,  might  be  favorable  to 
him,  he  was  met  with  the  curt  refusal: 
"Vote  for  you,  Monsieur!  I  would  sooner 
vote  for  the  devil . "  To  which  the  candidate 
answered  sweetly:  "But  since  your  friend 
is  not  in  the  race — "  This  is  a  kind  of 
retort  of  which  only  one  who  keeps  his 
temper  is  capable.  What  the  effect  was 
on  the  elector  is  not  related;  but,  being 
a  Frenchman,  he  probably  forgot  all 
animosity,  complimented  the  Deputy  on 
the  readiness  of  his  wit,  and  assured  him 
of  his  vote,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
"infinite  regret"  that  he  had  only  one 
vote  to  give  to  a  candidate  so  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  honor  of  re-election. 


In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  'the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church  is  declin- 
ing in  every  country  in  the  world,'  Mr. 
T.  P.  Armstrong  writes  as  follows  in  the 
London  Sunday  Times: 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  Catholicism  is  on  the  decline  in  the  German 
Empire;  indeed,  the  Centre  Party  is  as  powerful 
as  ever,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that   German   Protestantism   is   dying   fast.     In 
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Scandinavia,  that  fortress  of  the  Reformed 
belief,  the  progress  of  Catholicism,  though  not 
great,  is  evident;  Norway,  where  it  was  ex- 
terminated by  the  followers  of  Luther,  is  dotted 
with  Catholic  churches;  and  even  in  Sweden, 
whose  national  triumphs  are  so  closely  inter- 
twined with  her  Protestantism,  the  Roman 
Church  has  a  position  that  is  not  worse,  and 
is  probably  somewhat  better,  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  In  Denmark,  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  Germany,  the  influence  of 
Rome  is  growing  steadily — at  least,  so  I  was 
told  when  travelling  in  Scandinavia  last 
summer;  and  in  Holland,  once  so  passionately 
Protestant,  about  one  person  in  three  owns 
to  the  Roman  allegiance.  But  Rome's  greatest 
triumph,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  say  so, 
is  probably  in  France,  where  the  youth, 
freed  from  the  evil  influences  of  Taine  and 
Renan,  are  clamoring  for  Catholic  ideals  and 
for   action. 


"All  but  the  most  wilfully  prejudiced 
must  be  won  by  Pere  Stanislaus'  picture 
of  interior  life  and  humble  sanctity," 
says  a  non-Catholic  •  reviewer  of  the 
recently-published  biography  of  Madame 
d'Houet,  foundress  of  the  Society  of  the 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus.  When  the 
community  was  struggling,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  education  was  one  of  its 
aims,  she  wrote: 

The  community — if  such  it  could  be  called — • 
was  now  reduced  to  three.  We  had  just  dis- 
missed the  only  one  of  our  number  who  was 
talented  and  highly  educated.  Such  advantages 
appeared  to  me  to  count  for  very  little,  if  not 
coupled  with  a  docile  spirit,  and  one  in  harmony 
with  the  holy  rules  we  had  adopted. 

"This  kind  of  reckless  faith  in  adhering 
to  right  principles,"  remarks  the  reviewer, 
"surely  might  be  a  model  now,  when 
expediency  seems  too  often  the  rule,  and 
shining  talents  are  misused  to  find  subtle 
excuses  for  shady  proceedings.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  well  translated,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  pictures  of  the  convents 
of  the  Society.  Beneath  those  of  the 
French  convents  is  the  sad  legend:  'School 
closed  by  the  French  Government.' 
Fortunately,  no  political  force  or  device 
can  quench  the  influence  of  elect  souls 
like  Marie  Madeleine  Victoire,  Vicomtesse 
de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 


Notable  New  Books. 

Francisco  Palou's  Life  and  Apostolic  Labors  of 
the  Venerable  Father  Junipero  Serra,  Founder 
of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  California. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  George 
Wharton  James.  English  Translation  by  C. 
Scott  Williams.    Pasadena,  Cal.:    G.W.James. 

In  1787,  Father  Palou,  guardian  of  the  Apos- 
tolic College  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  pub- 
lished the  Spanish  original  of  the  biography 
of  which  the  present  work  is  the  first  complete 
English  translation.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  offer  it  to  the  English-speaking  public  during 
1913,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  year  of 
Father  Serra's  birth;  and  Mr.  James,  whose 
devotion  and  veneration  for  the  "Father  of 
California"  is  well  known  to. all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  missions  .on  the  Pacific  slope, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  a  praiseworthy  design.  Father  Palou's 
narrative,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  of  absorb- 
ing interest;  Professor  Williams'  translation 
runs  freely  enough  to  make  one  forget  that  the 
work  is  a  translation;  the  Latin  quotations 
of  the  original  have  been  done  into  English 
by  a  Jesuit  Father  of  Santa  Clara;  and  Father 
Zephyrin  Engelhardt  examined  the  manuscript 
with  an  eye  to  the  correct  presentation  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  Franciscan  practice. 
The  Introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  James  are 
both  interesting  and  fairly  adequate.  The 
work  is  a  genuinely  valuable  addition  to  the 
historical  literature  of  Catholic  America,  and 
merits  wide  circulation,  not  only  on  the  Pacific 
slope  with  which  it  is  principally  concerned, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Parish  Sermons  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Subjects. 

For  all  Sundays  and  Feasts  of  Obligation.   By 

the  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P.    The  Paulist 

Press. 

In  a  goodly  octavo  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  the  well-known  Paulist  mis- 
sionary gives  us  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  sermons  on  such  a  variety  of  topics  as 
can  not  but  gratify  either  the  priest  who  con- 
sults the  volume  in  search  of  matter  for  his 
Sunday  discourse,  or  the  lay  reader  who  turns 
to  its  pages  for  religious  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation. As  a  collection  of  plain,  earnest,  and 
thoroughly  practical  sermons,  the  volume  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  contemporary  homiletic 
literature;  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
vivifying  his  style  with  something  of  the 
unction  which,  one  feels  sure,  marked  the 
delivery  of  these  "sermons  of  a  lifetime."  A 
leisurely    examination    of    the    book    verifies    the 
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statement  in  the  preface  that  it  contains 
"something  for  the  tempted  and  the  relapsing, 
the  obstinate  sinner  and  the  timid  weakling, 
the  happy  and  the  despondent,  the  suffering 
and  those  who  minister  to  them;  and  some- 
thing, too,  now  and  then  about  making  con- 
verts." While  there  is  a  plethora  rather  than 
a  dearth  of  sermon  books  in  English,  no  priest 
or  layman  who  secures  Father  Elliott's  volume 
need  fear  that  he  is  acquiring  a  superfluous 
work,  or  one  that  will  not  justify  its  presence 
on  his  shelves. 

Modern   Progress   and    History.     Addresses    on 

Various    Academic    Occasions.     By    James   J. 

Walsh,    K.  C.  St.  G.,    M.  D.,    Ph.  D.,    LL.  D. 

Fordham  University  Press. 

This  series  of  addresses  constitutes  an  elab- 
oration of  the  thesis  which  Dr.  Walsh  has 
superabundantly  proved  in  former  volumes, — 
that  nothing  under  the  sun  is  new,  more 
especially  in  the  matter  of  education.  That 
much  of  our  vaunted  modern  progress  is 
mythical  rather  than  real;  that,  even  as  brave 
men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,  so,  too, 
enlightened  centuries  existed  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth;  that  not  only  is 
human  nature  much  the  same,  but  humanity's 
activities  are  also  surprisingly  similar,  in  all 
ages;  that  inventions  and  discoveries  generally 
supposed  to  be  of  yesterday  were  known  and 
utilized  in  hoary  antiquity;  that  the  Irish 
brogue  represents  not  the  degeneration,  but 
rather  the  preservation,  of  Shakesperean  Eng- 
lish, —  these  are  a  few  of  the  truths  which  the 
author's  familiar  knowledge  of  history  and 
world  literature  enables  him  to  establish  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Dr.  Walsh's 
present  work,  as  indeed  of  his  books  generally, 
is  that  he  covers  his  pills  of  scholarly  lore  and 
erudition  with  the  saccharine  coating*  of  simple 
style  and  abounding  humor.  The  man  in  the 
street  reads  one  of  these  addresses  without 
being  bored,  with  distinct  pleasure  even,  quite 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  imbibing  the 
quintessential  extract  of  a  hundred  old  tomes 
whose  pages  he  would  not  have  the  patience 
to  cut  even  were  he  able  to  understand 
their  contents.  We  recommend  "Modern  Prog- 
ress and  History"  as  an  antidote  to  the 
prevalent  malady  of  our  age,  its  smug  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Vatican:    the  Centre  of  Government  of  the 
Catholic    World.     By    the    Rt.   Rev.   Edmond 
Canon  Hugues  de  Ragnau.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
A   sumptuously    bound    octavo    of   four   hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  this  volume  lacks  several 
of  the  features  which  one  is  accustomed  to  find 
in   distinctively    Catholic   works   on   professedly 


religious  matters.  We  miss  the  Nihil  ohstat  and 
the  Imprimatur  which  serve  the  reviewer  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
irreproachable;  and,  while  it  may  argue  inex- 
cusable ignorance  on  our  part  not  to  know  the 
habitat  and  standing  of  Canon  de  Ragnau,  we 
frankly  confess  that  a  little  information  on  these 
points,  conveyed  in  a  foreword  or  preface, 
would  be  reassuring.  Of  foreword  or  preface, 
however,  there  is  no  sign.  The  book  accord- 
ingly stands  entirely  on  its  own  merits;  and, 
let  us  hasten  to  add,  so  far  as  a  cursory 
examination  of  its  contents  enables  us  to  judge, 
its  merits  are  positive  and  notable. 

Part  I.  consists  of  four  chapters,  respectively 
captioned:  The  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  The 
Pope,  The  Pope's  Chief  Collaborators,  and 
The  Rornan  Curia.  Part  II.  discusses:  The 
Organization  of  the  Catholic  World,  The 
Politico-Religious  History  of  Catholicism,  and 
The  Catholic  Faith.  Finally,  in  Part  III.  we 
have:  Catholicism  and  Education,  What  the 
Catholic  Church  Teaches,  and  The  Spiritual 
and  Practical  Sides  of  Catholicism.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Catholic  Faith  there  is  a  brief 
but  adequate  discussion  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  Americanism 
in  the  United  States;  Modernism  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  America;  and  the 
relations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  Dis- 
senters. In  a  concluding  page  the  right  rev- 
erend author  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
eminence  of  the  Church's  position  in  the  world, 
her  beneficent  influence  on  civilization,  and 
her  indefectibility;  and  he  predicts  her  assured 
triumph   over  all  her  enemies. 

The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments. A  Study  in  Christian  Archaeology.  By 
Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Another  addition  to  that  excellent  series  of 
manuals  for  Catholic  priests  and  students, 
known  as  the  Westminster  Library,  the  present 
i6mo  of  some  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  will 
be  found  exceptionally  interesting  by  all  who 
entertain  any  fondness  whatever  for  its  subject- 
matter.  A  corresponding  member  of  the 
Societe  Archeologique  de  France  and  of  the 
Arcadia  of  Rome,  Monsignor  Barnes  writes 
from  the  fulness  of  expert  knowledge  and  with 
the  inspiriting  zest  of  a  connoisseur.  Part  I. 
of  the  volume  deals  with  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  three  centuries;  Part  II., 
comprising  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  dis- 
cusses the  witness  of  the  monuments  to  Chris- 
tian dogma;  while  Part  III.  treats  of  the 
development  of  church  buildings.  The  interest 
and  the  educative  value  of  the  text  are  enhanced 
by  twoscore  good  illustrations. 


The  Caliph's  Charger. 


BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


y\^  HEN  Nour-Otbah,  son  of  Omar, 
III  ^^^  lived  in  Bagdad  many  cen- 
^_X^  turies  ago,  was  to  succeed  his 
father  as  caliph,  he  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  with  very  good 
reason.  You  must  know  that  during  his 
youth,  being  rather  delicate  and  timid, 
he  did  not  spend  much  time  at  warlike 
exercises,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  keep  from  tumbling 
off  any  horse  he  bestrode.  Now,  custom 
demanded  that  on  the  day  of  his  inves- 
titure, the  caliph  should  mount  the  finest 
charger  in  his  stables,  and  ride  him  all 
through  his  capital.  The  crowd  always 
assembled  to  see  the  new  ruler;  they 
applauded  and  yelled,  and  increased  the 
noise  with  tambourines  and  trumpets. 
Excited  by  all  this  tumult,  the  horse  of 
the  new  caliph  was  bound  to  rear  and 
plunge  and  make  a  great  ado,  thus  afford- 
ing his  rider  a  splendid  opportimity  to 
show  his  equestrian  skill. 

That  was  all  very  well  when  the  caliph 
happened  to  be  a  splendid  rider,  but 
Nour-Otbah  was  just  the  reverse.  The 
thought  of  this  ride  through  Bagdad 
made  him  shiver  beforehand.  Beset  by 
this  idea,  he  shut  himself  up  to  groan 
over  his  coming  humiliation,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  decide  about  it.  Mean- 
while time  passed,  and  the  first  thing  he 
knew,  the  fatal  date  was  only  two  days 
distant.  Then  he  summoned  the  chief 
of  his  stables,  a  gentle  old  man  named 
Hassan. 

Together  the  two  men  (the  caliph  very 
pale)  went  down  to  the  courtyard,  and 
the  caliph  cried  out: 

"Bring  all  my  horses  here!" 


The  grooms  and  stableboys  forthwith 
led  out  a  whole  string  of  splendid  animals 
and  lined  them  up  before  him.  He  looked 
at  them  anxiously,  and  went  from  one  to 
another  without  saying  a  word.  At  last 
he  stopped  before  a  magnificent-looking 
charger,  and,  turning  to  Hassan,  inquired: 

"What's  the  name  of  this  black  horse?" 

"We  call  him  Simoon,  like  the  wind  of 
the  desert;  a  veritable  whirlwind  he  is, 
too,  sire." 

"Very  well.  I  choose  Simoon  for  his 
appearance.  I  hope  he'll  behave  himself; 
but  if  he  has  the  audacity  to  unseat  me, 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible,  Hassan." 

"Responsible!  Me!  And  since  I  shall 
not  be  riding  him,  how  can  T  prevent 
his  antics?" 

"That's  your  affair.  Seek  out  some 
means  or  other.  I  pay  you  liberally  for 
looking  after  my  stables.  Your  first  duty 
is  to  see  to  it  that  my  horses  respect 
me,    and   don't   make   me  ridiculous." 

"Your  Highness  is  well  aware  that  I 
can't  compel  them  to  that  point." 

"My  Highness  doesn't  want  to  get  a 
fall.  Enough  said!  It  comes  to  this:  if 
I  stay  in  the  saddle,  you  stay  alive;  if 
I  am  thrown  out  of  it,  off  goes  your 
head." 

And   the    caliph    calmly   walked    away. 

Left  alone,  Hassan  mourned:  "Is  there 
anybody  in  the  world  so  unhappy  as  I?" 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  practically 
dead,  especially  as  his  master  had  chosen 
a  horse  deemed  intractable.  Oh,  what  a 
fatality !  To  pick  out  just  that  ungov- 
ernable brute,  Simoon!  Hassan  would 
have  cried  out,  if  respect  and  fear  had 
not  restrained  him:  "Light  of  the  Orient, 
don't  choose  Simoon,  who  will  certainly 
roll  you  in  the  dust."  But  how  could 
he  say  this  to  the  Light  of  the  East? 
And  just  because  this  Simoon  would  rid 
himself  (a  sure  thing)  of  his  rider  in  the 
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twinkling  of  an  eye,  must  an  innocent 
old  man  pay  for  the  accident  with  his 
life?  Was  there  any  sense  in  such  a 
proceeding  as  that?  Really,  the  master 
of  the  stables  had  good  reason  to  pull 
his  white  beard  and  exclaim,  "Is  there 
anybody  in  the  world  so  unhappy  as  I?" 

Now,  this  very  exclamation  was  being 
pronounced  at  the  same  time,  in  this 
same  city  of  Bagdad,  by  another  person — 
a  boy  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  named 
Azis.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead; 
he  had  no  relatives  or  friends;  he  lodged 
and  slept  in  the  open  air  and  ate  what- 
ever he  could  find.  It  happened,  the 
next  morning,  he  ran  about  the  streets 
looking  for  a  windfall  of  some  kind  or 
other,  but  had  no  luck.  He  was  pretty 
well  discouraged  when  he  saw  approach- 
ing him  a  well-dressed  man,  who  was 
followed  by  a  large  crowd  of  beggars, 
cripples,  boys  without  homes,  men  with- 
out work, —  in  brief,  by  all  Bagdad's 
loafers  and  unemployed.  The  well-dressed 
man  was  Hassan.  He  had  reflected  during 
the  night,  and  had  decided  to  try  one 
plan  in  the  effort  to  save  his  head. 

He  made  a  sign  to  Azis,  to  join  his 
followers,  and  led  the  whole  cohort 
toward  the  palace,  where,  entering  the 
grounds  by  a  side  gate  and  inviting  the 
crowd  to  follow  him,  he  conducted  them 
to  a  large  hall  near  the  stables  and  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  caliph's  apart- 
ments. As  soon  as  the  ragged  assembly 
were  all  in,  servants  distributed  among ' 
them  the  materials  for  a  palatable 
luncheon.  At  its  conclusion,  a  gigantic 
Negro  led  in  Simoon.  He  tied  him  to  a 
ring  fastened  in  a  rock;  and  then  old 
Hassan,  mounting  a  bench,  gave  these 
orders   to   his   queer   company   of   guests: 

"Now,  then,  to  work!  Our  business  is 
to  accustom  this  ferocious  beast  here  to 
a  popular  manifestation,  because  'tis 
to-morrow  that  the  caliph  is  to  ride  him 
through  Bagdad.  All  of  you  run  around 
the  horse,  and  yell  as  you  run :  '  Long 
live  the  new  caliph!'  Do  you  understand? 
Attention!    One,  two,  three — begin'" 


And  they  did  begin  with  a  vengeance. 
You  never  heard  such  a  tumult.  'Twas 
like  a  thousand  blacksmiths  pounding  on 
their  anvils.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  din 
and  clamor,  Simoon  acted  like  a  caged 
panther.  He  made  incredible  bounds, 
kicked,  snorted,  foamed  .  at  the  mouth, 
and  pulled  at  his  chain;  and  as  often  as 
the  experiment  was  tried  during  the  day, 
just  as  often  did  he  exhibit  his  fury. 

Toward  evening,  Hassan,  discouraged, 
mounted  the  bench  again  and  said: 

"Good-bye,  and  thanks,  my  men!  We 
have  lost  our  time,  but  one  must  be 
resigned.    What  is  written  is  written." 

The  beggars,  each  with  a  coin  in  his 
pocket,  retired.  Azis  was  preparing  to  do 
likewise  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that'  he  might  find  a  sleeping-place 
somewhere  about  the  premises.  Waiting 
till  nobody  seemed  to  be  looking  in  his 
direction,  he  quickly  passed  into  the 
stables,  hid  himself  behind  a  pile  of  straw 
in  one  of  the  stalls,  and,  fearful  of  being 
discovered,  did  not  budge  for  a  long  while. 

It  was  well  along  in  the  night,  and 
lanterns  were  gleaming  from  the  roof  and 
along  the  walls,  when  he  finally  ventured 
to  stand  up  and  look  about  him.  Imagine 
his  stupefaction  when  he  discovered  that 
the  horse  whose  stall  he  was  sharing  was 
no  other  than  Simoon.  No  sooner  did 
that  splendid,  if  unruly,  animal  notice  the 
presence  of  the  intruder  than  he  kicked 
out  at  him  viciously.  Fortunately,  Azis 
escaped  injury;  but  Simoon  himself  did 
not.  His  hoof  went  through  the  side  of 
the  stall;  the  broken  boards  scratched 
him  here  and  there;  and,  moreover,  he 
could  not  extricate  his  leg  from  the  painful 
position  in  which  his  fury  had  placed  it. 

Azis  was  neither  cowardly  nor  vengeful; 
so  he  approached  the  horse,  freed  his  leg, 
petted  him,  extracted  a  sharp-pointed  bit 
of  wood  from  his  hoof,  all  the  while 
addressing  Simoon  gently  as  "Good 
horsy!  Poor  old  fellow!  etc."  And  it 
must  be  that  even  brute  beasts  are 
sensible  to  the  kind  words  and  good 
deeds  and  caresses  of  boys;    for  Simoon 
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did  not  resent  Azis'  attentions  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  quite  pleased 
with  them,  and  laid  his  head  gently  on 
the  boy's  shoulder.  Azis,  who  had  kept 
a  sweet  biscuit  from  the  lunch  served 
by  Hassan's  orders,  took  it  out  of  his 
pocket  and  offered  it  to  his  new  -friend; 
and  that  act  seemed  to  set  the  seal  upon 
their  good  comradeship. 

The  next  day  was  a  fine  one,  and 
innumerable  people  thronged  the  streets. 
The  city  was  joyously  celebrating  the 
new  caliph's  installation.  The  caliph 
himself  was  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace, 
looking  a  good  deal  disturbed  as  Simoon, 
saddled  and  bridled,  was  led  up  to  him. 
As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he 
turned  to  Hassan  and  said: 

"Remember  my  words!  If  I  am  thrown, 
you  die." 

He  did  not  speak  very  loud,  but.  Azis, 
who  had  glided  quite  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  cortege,  heard  him  distinctly. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  he  to  himself.  "That's 
why  the  chief  of  the  stables  looks  so 
sombre  and  downcast!" 

He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
like  the  brave  little  fellow  he  was,  he 
went  straight  to  Hassan,  and,  standing  on 
tiptoe  whispered  in  the  old  man's  ear: 

"Take  courage!  The  black  horse  and 
I  are  good  friends." 

Nour-Otbah  is  in  the  saddle.  The  start 
has  been  made  without  accident.  But 
now  the  acclamations  begin;  there  is  a 
burst  of  cheering,  and  a  loud  blaze  of 
trumpets.  Simoon  pricks  up  his  ears,  grows 
uneasy,  is  about  to  rear  up  and  dance 
about  on  his  hind  legs.  The  caliph  feels 
the  cold  sweat  trickling  down  his  body; 
Hassan  raises  his  arms  to  Heaven;  the 
crowd  look  on,  trembling  with  excitement. 

"vSimoon,  —  my  good  Simoon!  Easy, 
old  fellow,  if  you  love  me!" 

Who  talks  that  way?  The  horse  looks 
down  and  sees  Azis.  Yes,  the  boy 
is  trotting  alongside  the  animal's  head, 
shows  himself  to  him,  quiets  him  with 
a  gentle  word,  caresses  him  with  a  loving 
touch.     The   charger  proceeds   calmly   for 


a  few  rods;  then,  as  a  renewed  burst  of 
cries  and  music  occurs  rows  fidgety 
again.  But  the  boy  renews  his  efforts, 
too,  and  manages  to  keep  him  quiet. 
And  so  on  all  over  the  route.  Azis  played 
his  role  discreetly,  interfered  only  when 
necessary,  and  kept  under  cover  as  much 
as  possible.  The  caliph's  bodyguard, 
helped  him  to  do  so  by  riding  close  and 
hiding  him  from  the  people.  Finally,  after 
a  thousand  difficulties,  and  after  thinking 
many  a  time  that  he  would  not  succeed, 
he  brought  the  caliph  back  to  the  palace, 
safe  and  sound,  without  a  fall. 

Joyous  as  a  sailor  saved  from  shipwreck, 
the  royal  rider  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  dismissed  everybody  save  his  chief 
of  stables,  who  made  Azis  a  sign  to 
remain  near  him.  The  caliph  wore  on  his 
shoulders  a  large  collar  of  rubies  and 
emeralds.  Taking  it  ofi",  he  slipped  it 
on  the  neck  of  Hassan,  saying: 

"On  the  whole,  my  friend,  it  went  off 
very  well." 

"Thanks  to  this  boy!  Won't  your 
Majesty  do  something  for  him,  too?" 

"He  h^s  only  to  state  his  wishes. 
Come,  young  one,  speak  up!  Don't  be 
afraid." 

"Well,"  said  Azis,  "I'd  like  two  things: 
in  the  first  place,  to  stay  in  the  palace 
as  page — " 

"Why  not?"  interrupted  the  caliph. 

"And  then,  sire,— and  then — I'd  like 
to  have  Simoon  as  my  own  horse." 

"Oh,  you  may  have  him  and  welcome! 
I  won't  miss  him;  for,  from  this  out,  if 
any  one  ever  sees  me  on  the  back  of  any 
animal,  even  a  donkey,  he  may  swear 
that  I  was  put  on  by  force  and  stay 
on  by  a  miracle." 


The  fish-hawk  builds  a  nest  over  the 
old  one  year  after  year,  thus  accumulating 
a  huge  heap  of  material.  In  a  nest  on 
Plum  Island,  New  York,  were  found  a 
boot-jack,  a  blacking-brush,  a  rag  doll, 
ribs  of  cattle;  and,  on  top  of  all,  the 
skulls  of  sheep,  —  these  last  perhaps 
intended  for  ornaments. 
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Jack  and  Jean. 

BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 

IX. — A  Dark  Hour  for  Big  Ben. 
I  f  OR  a  moment  Big  Ben  did  not 
r%  realize  what  had  happened:  he 
\  beheved  he  had  only  stumbled  and 
fallen  into  some  unseen  hollow.  He  tried 
to  rise,  to  pull  up  to  level  ground  again, 
only  to  find  himself  -sinking  deeper  at 
each  movement  into  treacherous,  yielding 
depths  that  seemed  drawing  his  helpless 
limbs  down,  down,  as  he  struggled  to  lift 
them.  The  great  mountain  heights  on 
which  he  had  climbed  to  wealth  and  power 
had  no  perils  like  this  for  unwary  feet, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  truth 
flashed  upon  his  bewilderment. 

"I'm  going  down,  down!  Thundera- 
tion,  there's  no  bottom  to  this  hole!  I — 
I — great  Heavens!"  and  Big  Ben's  ruddy 
face  suddenly  blanched  with  fear.  "It 
must  be  some  sort  of  suck-hole,  quick- 
sand, that  I've  got  into,  and  can't  get 
out.  Here,  help,  help, — help,  you  fellows 
out  there,  I  say!  Help!  In  the  marsh! 
Quick,  help!" 

But  the  boat-load  of  careless  hunters 
had  already  reached  the  shore  below 
Brentbrook,  and  had  scattered  up  the 
hills  fully  three  miles  away. 

"Help!"  shouted  Big  Ben  again,  in 
the  stentorian  tone  that  for  years  had 
commanded  its  hearers.     "Help,   I   say!" 

But  only  mocking  echoes  answered 
now,  —  echoes  and  a  whir  of  wings  as  a 
covey  of  ducks,  startled  from  their  hiding 
place,  swept  over  his  head.  Again  he 
called,  and  again,  louder  and  more  des- 
perately as  the  horror  of  his  situation 
grew  upon  him.  Slowly  but  steadily  he 
was  going  down;  only  the  wide  spread 
of  his  strong,  outstretched  arms  was  up- 
holding him  to  firmer  ground;  and  even 
that  was  giving  way,  yielding  inch  by 
inch  to  his  mighty  weight  and  to  the 
deadly  "suck"  of  the  force  below.  Every 
effort  he  made  to  free  himself  only  added 


to  his  peril,  quickening  the  coming  of  his 
doom.  At  the  thought  the  warm  blood 
that  had  bounded  so  riotously  in  Big 
Ben's  veins  all  day  grew  suddenly  chilled. 
With  no  one  to  hear,  no  one  to  help 
him,  no  one  to  miss  him!  For  his  late 
boon  companions  would  give  no  thought 
to  his  absence,  he  well  knew.  They  would 
suppose  he  was  protracting  his  sport 
until  dark. 

Dark!  Good  Heavens,  if  he  were  left 
here  until  dark,  —  until  dark!  Why,  it 
might  mean  death, — a  hideous,  lingering, 
unknown  death!  Oh,  it  was  impossible, 
unthinkable,  that  he,  Benjamin  Barling, 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  great, 
rich,  powerful,  in  all  the  strength  of  sturdy 
manhood,  should  be  sucked  down  like 
some  stray,  weak,  wild  thing  into  the 
horrible,  strangling  depths  he  felt  were 
now  yawning  beneath  him! 

Again  he  made  a  frantic  struggle  to 
free  himself,  and  again  he  felt  the  earth 
yielding  beneath  his  desperate  hold;  and 
again  his  strong  heart  sickened  and  chilled 
as  he  realized  that  he  was  only  shortening 
his  brief  span  of  safety  by  every  move- 
ment. A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his 
forehead,  his  brain  whirled. 

Good  God,  he  was  going  down  farther, 
farther  every  moment!  The  mighty  grip 
that  upheld  him  was  already  beginning 
to  relax.  And  the  sky  was  flushing  with 
the  wintry  sunset;  violet  shadows  were 
gathering  in  the  east;  the  darkness  was 
coming  on,  —  the  darkness  that  would 
mean  death!  He  could  hide  it  from  himself 
no  longer.  He  must  face  the  thought: 
death,  alone,  in  these  black,  horrible 
depths ! 

Jack  and  Zeb  had  been  paddling  along 
the  shore  for  fully  an  hour,  poking  long 
sticks  here  and  there  in  the  shallows,  in 
hopes  of  sticking  a  diamond-back  terrapin 
that  would  bring  a  good  price  from  the 
town  folks  up  at  Brentbrook. 

"If  you  turn  up  dat  dar  creek,  Marse 
Jack,    you'll    hit    'em  sure,"  urged    Zeb. 

"No,"    answered    Jack.      "It's    getting 
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late:  we'd  better  go  back  home.  Gee, 
look  there!  Some  one  has  left  a  fine  fur- 
lined  coat  in  that  boat,  Zeb!  Some  of 
the  Niggers  round  here  will  steal  it  sure." 

"  Dat  dey  will,"  said  Zeb,  as  their  canoe 
drew  near  to  the  light  skiff  into  which 
Senator  Barling  had  carelessly  flung  the 
heavy  coat  that  would  have  impeded  his 
swift  stride  through  the  marshes,  believ- 
ing it  would  be  quite  safe  in  their  wild 
wastes  until  his  return.  "Some  ob  dem 
big  to wnf oiks  dun  forgot  it  sure;  for  dar 
ain't  nobody  roun'  dis  shore  now.  Best 
take  it  back  to  Brentbrook;  spec  dey 
will  pay  you  good  for  it,  Marse  Jack." 

But  Marse  Jack  did  not  hear.  He  had 
risen  suddenly  in  his  own  boat,  eyes  and 
ears  alert. 

"Hush!  Listen,  Zeb!  Didn't  you  hear 
something?" 

"No,"  said  Zeb,  who  was  of  duller 
sense,  —  "nuffin  but  de  honk  ob  de  wild 
goose  in  de  marsh  yonder,   Marse  Jack." 

"No,  it  wasn't,  —  it  wasn't  a  honk  at 
all,"  said  Jack,  breathlessly.  "It  said, 
'Help!'  plain.  Listen!  There  it  is  again, 
Zeb!    Help!    help!    it  says." 

"De  Lawd,  so  it  does!"  gasped  Zeb. 
"It's  dat  dar  headless  hunter  dat  mam 
tells  about.  He  goes  crying  roun'  de 
marshes  trying  to  catch  chillun  to  get  dere 
heads  in  place  ob  his  own.  Don't  you 
listen  to  him,  Marse  Jack!  Let's  kite  off 
in  de  boat  quick  as  we  can.  Come  'way, 
Marse  Jack,  quick,  quick!" 

"I  —  I  can't,"  said  Jack.  "That  isn't 
any  headless  hunter,  Zeb.  It's  some- 
body in  trouble  calling  for  help." 

"Marse  Jack,  no,  no!"  faltered  Zeb,  all 
a-tremble.  "Dat  am  de  headless  hunter, 
suah.    Dat  is  de  way  he  cries." 

"Gumpy,  there  isn't  any  headless 
hunter  at  all!"  said  Jack,  impatiently. 
"Mam  just  tells  you  children  that  yarn 
to  keep  you  out  of  the  suck-holes.  Gee!" 
the  sudden  thought  that  flashed  into  the 
speaker's  mind  nearly  took  his  breath. 
"Maybe  that  is  some  one  caught  in  a 
suck-hole  now.  Zeb,  come,  come!  We've 
got   to    see."     And    Jack    pushed    up    his 


boat  farther  to  the  land  and  sprang  ashore. 

"Marse  Jack,  don't  ye, — don't  ye!" 
pleaded  Zeb.  "Dat  dar  hunter  get  ye 
for  suah,  Marse  Jack.  Mam  says  so. 
Mam  say  he  grip  ye  up  from  behind  and 
nobody '11  eber  see  ye  agin." 

"Let  him  grip!"  said  Jack  boldly,  as 
his  gaze  swept  up  and  down  the  shore, 
now  reddening  in  the  sunset.  "Stay  here, 
if  you  will.  I've  got  to  go  help.  And — 
and — gee!"  cried  Jack,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  other  canoe.  "I  bet  it's  the 
fellow  that  came  in  that  there  boat,  that 
left  his  coat  and  meant  to  come  back, 
and  he  is  stuck  somewhere  and  can't 
get  home.  Hi,  yi,  Pont  old  fellow,  — 
Pont!"  Jack  caught  up  the  big  fur-lined 
coat  and  shook  it  before  the  dog,  who 
came  leaping  and  barking  at  his  word. 
"Nose  it,  Pont, — nose  it,  old  boy,  and 
go  find!     Pont,  find — find — find!" 

For  a  moment  Pont  sniffed,  rubbed  and 
rolled  in  the  big  coat  that  Jack  flung 
down  upon  him;  then  he  tossed  it  off, 
and  stood  with  pricked  ears  and  stiffened 
tail  as  again  the*  cry  rang  out  in  the 
silence.  It  was  fainter,  more  faltering  now: 

"Help,  for  God's  sake, — help!" 

"Do  you  hear  it,  Pont?"  cried  Jack, 
excitedly.  "Off,  old  fellow!  Sick  him, 
old  boy, — sick  him, — sick!  sick!'' 

And,  with  a  short,  sharp,  understanding 
bark,  Pont  was  off,  leaping  over  the 
frozen  sedges,  clearing  the  clumps  of 
snow-wreathed  brush;  Jack  pressing  close 
behind  him;  while  Zeb,  who  had  jumped 
from  the  boat,  stumbled  reluctantly  but 
faithfully  after  both. 

"I's  coming  too!  I's  jest  got  to  come 
'long  wharever  you  goes,  Marse  Jack!" 

Big  Ben's  hope  was  almost  gone.  He 
was  down  now  nearly  to  his  shoulders, 
upholding  himself  with  a  strain  that  told 
in  every  muscle,  and  that  he  felt  soon 
must  give  way.  As  he  clung,  faint  and 
horror-stricken,  to  his  last  hold  on  earth, 
his  brain  seemed  to  quicken  into  new 
powers.  Memories  that  had  been  dulled 
and    blurred    by    the    dazzling   success   of 
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his  later  years  started  into  color  and  life. 
The  sorrows,  sins,  follies  of  the  past 
seemed  sweeping  before  him  in  wild  but 
confused  pictures.  That  wrongdoing  of 
his  early  manhood  that  he  had  tried  to 
forget;  that  false  step  of  which  no  one 
must  ever  know;  his  wife's  sweet  face 
under  her  bridal  veil;  the  old  altar  in 
the  mission  church  where  they  were 
married;  Jean,  baby  Jean,  toddling  Jean, 
prattling  Jean,  sweet,  girlie  Jean, — nay, 
he  must  banish  that  thought,  or  he  would 
go  mad.  And  now  it  was  that  picture 
over  the  mantel,  with  its  strange,  haunt- 
ing smile, — the  picture  of  the  martyred 
missionary,  who  had  died  for  his  faith, 
for  his  God;  now  it  was  Sister  Monica, 
who  had  turned  from  the  proud  ways  of 
the  world  in  the  same  holy  service;  his 
dead  wife,  with  the  cross  between  her 
clasped  hands;  Jean  kneeling  at  her  baby 
prayer.  They  believed,  they  hoped,  they 
knew  of  a  world  that  lay  beyond  this, — 
a  world  to  which  he  had  never  given 
care  or  thought.  And  the  first  prayer  he 
had  breathed  for  many  long  years  broke 
from   Big  Ben's  lips. 

"God  have  mercy  on  me,  help  me, 
save  me  for  my  little  Jean's  sake!" 

Then  suddenly — or  was  he  dreaming? 
Through  the  icy  stillness  there  came  a 
sound  of  life:  a  bark, — a  short,  sharp 
bark.  Only  a  dog,  but  coming  nearer, 
nearer  each  moment,  as  Pont,  leaping  the 
ice-crflsted  reeds  and  sedges,  grew  hotter 
in  the  scent. 

"Only  a  dog!"  Big  Ben  thought 
hopelessly. 

But  no!  Surely  that  was  a  voice 
behind,  —  a  clear,  boyish  voice,  that 
seemed  to  his  dulling  sense  to  belong  to 
that  dim,  forgotten  past  that  was  now 
mocking  him  with  its  echoes  and 
memories. 

"Lookout,  Zeb, — lookout  for  the  suck- 
holes!  Keep  where  the  dead  grass  stands 
thick  and  holds  the  ground.  Keep  right 
behind  me,  Zeb,  and  lookout." 

"Here!     help!     help!"   roared   Big   Ben 

(To  be 


lustil}',  the  blood  surging  back  full  and 
warm  into  his  veins,  as  the  searching 
party  sprang  into  sight,  the  great  black 
dog  barking  triumphantly,  the  breathless, 
eager  boys  leaping  behind. 

"Back  there, — back!"  shouted  Big 
Ben,  his  own  sturdy  self  again.  "Don't 
come  too  near,  boys,  or  you'll  go  down 
here,  too.  There's  a  couple  of  stout  planks 
that  some  one  threw  over  that  big  pool 
just  below  you  there.  Get  them  across 
this  confounded  place,  so  I  can  catch  hold 
and  pull  out." 

And  Jack  and  Zeb,  who  for  a  moment 
had  stood  dumb  with  dismay  at  this  big 
man's  plight,  obeyed  with  a  will.  The 
planks  were  dragged  up  hurriedly,  and 
fixed  firmly  on  solid  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  suck-hole.  Gripping  this  steady 
bridge,  Big  Ben  managed  to  lift  himself 
up  and  out.  But  it  was  with  an  effort 
that,  after  the  terrible  strain  of  the  last 
hour,  left  him  dizzy  and  almost  fainting 
in  his  young  rescuers'  hands.  He  stag- 
gered, reeled,  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Jack  taken   quick   and  skilled  command. 

"Put  that  coat  on  the  ground,  Zeb. 
Let  him  lie  down  a  minute.  Here,  get 
some  water  in  my  cap.  —  You'll  be  all 
right.  Mister.  We'll  steer  you  safe  of 
the  suck-holes  now,  as  soon  as  you  can 
walk.  Just  a  bit  dizzy,  —  that's  all.  We'll 
get  you  safe  home.  Plello!"  Jack's  tone 
changed  into  startled  surprise  as  he  bent 
closer  to  mop  the  Senator's  ashen  face. 
"If  it  ain't  that  big  man  I  shovelled  snow 
for  on  New  Year's  Eve!" 

And  Big  Ben,  looking  up  through  half- 
closed  lids,  saw  the  tousle  of  yellow  hair, 
the  bright  blue  eyes  of  Jean's  boy.  Jean's 
boy!  An  odd  thrill  went  through  dad's 
weakened  frame.  He  felt  there  had  been 
blessed  powers  around  him  of  which  sen- 
ators,' with  all  their  wisdom,  do  not  know. 
Jean's  boy  sent  to  save  him,  help  him, 
guide  him  home! 

Then   all   things   grew   black   ai 
before  Big  Ben.    His  great  head  aydy^rong    'Y>^ 
heart  had  given  way.  (pj  X,)!'^'^ 

continued. ) 
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A  Figure  Alphabet. 


If  our  young  readers  look  in  the  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  "mnemonics,"  they 
will  see  it  defined  as  "the  art  of  improving 
or  developing  the  memory, — a  system  of 
precepts  and  rules  intended  to  assist  or 
improve  the  memory."  Now,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  ■  feats  of  the  memory  is  to 
get  by  heart,  or  learn  by  rote,  a  series 
of  figures;  so  a  common  device  among 
mnemonists  is  to  use  for  that  purpose  a 
figure  alphabet  by  means  of  which  the 
figures  are  translated  into  words.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  number  of  an 
automobile  license  is  84091,  and  you  wish 
to  remember  it,  a  mnemonist  might  tell 
you  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  associate 
the  idea  of  that  particular  automobile 
with  the  phrase  "very  speedy,"  and  the 
thing  is  done.  Or  suppose  that  the  address 
of  an  occasional  correspondent  is  1163, 
W.  13th  Street,  —  the  phrase  ."that  chum 
at  home"  would  serve  to  keep  the  address 
correctly  in  mind.  Again,  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  3.14159265358.  Now,  it  is  a  good 
deal  harder  to  learn  a  big  number .  like 
that  by  heart  than  to  memorize  this 
sentence:  "My  dear  Theo,  I'll  be  in  joy 
all  my  life";  and  the  sentence  tells  the 
figures — when  you  know  the  alphabet. 

Figure  alphabets  may,  of  course,  vary 
almost  indefinitely;  that  is,  any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  such  a  memory- 
assisting  device  may  attribute  to  the 
different  figures  such  letter  values  as  he 
pleases,  and  his  purpose  will  be  served  as 
well  as  if  he  adopted  somebody  else's 
values.  The  following  alphabet  is  a 
common  one:  The  figure  i  equals  d,  t, 
or  th;  2  equals  n;  3  equals  m;  4  equals  r; 
5  equals  /;  6  equals  /,  soft  g,  sh,  or  soft 
ch;  7  equals  k,  x,  hard  c,  or  hard  ch;  8 
equals  /  or  v;  9  equals  b  or  p;  o  equals  s 
or  z.  H,  w,  y,  and  all  vowels  do  not  count 
in  translating  a  word  into  figures; 
"whimsical,"  for  instance,  is  3075, 
just     as     is     "musical."       Silent     letters 


have  no  value;    thus  "numb",  is  23,  and 
"pneumonia"  is  232. 

Should  any  of  our  young  folks  care  to 
learn  by  heart  the  Knight's  Tour,  written 
about  in  these  columns  several  weeks  ago, 
perhaps  the  following  series  of  words 
may  help  them.  Clever  young  folks,  by 
the  way,  probably  noticed  that  in  the 
list  of  squares  given  for  the  tour  in  ques- 
tion, one,  55,  was  accidentally  omitted. 
Its  place  is  between  40  and  61.  These 
words  equal  the  published  series  of  figures : 
Do,  date,  lie,  outlay,  money,  rogue,  share, 
lair,  chase,  lasso,  mule,  rod,  niche,  boy, 
me,  time,  go,  near,  mob,  lash,  shun,  rail, 
mice,  nice,  meek,  nun,  nave,  muff,  hand, 
much,  tip,  nail,  dice,  row,  tear,  foe,  name, 
rise,  lily,  cheat,  late,  look,  run,"  leap,  Hme, 
gem,  rave,  mad,  touch,  show,  din,  in,  took, 
more,  rib,  room,  life,  line,  reach,  nib, 
rare,  nag,  mum,  deaf,  die. 

When  one  knows  this  list  of  words  b 
heart  and  has  committed  the  figure 
alphabet  to  memory,  one  can,  without 
seeing  the  chessboard,  tell  another  person 
how  to  move  the  knight  so  that,  starting 
from  any  square,  it  shall  touch  every 
other  square  once,  and  only  once,  and 
come  back  to  the  starting  point.  Try  it 
sometime. 


Proverbs  about  the  Tongue. 

"  JI!!hK  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak, 
Can  crush  and  kill,"   declares  the   Greek. 

'The  tongue  destroys  a  greater  horde," 
The  Turk  asserts,  "than  does  the  sword." 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 
"A  lengthy  tongue,  an  earthly  death"; 

Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead, 
"Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head." 
"The  tongue  can  speak  a  word  whose  speed/| 

The   Chinese  say,  "outstrips  the   steed." 

While  Arab  sages  this  impart: 
"The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart. 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung: 
"Though  feet  should  slip,  ne'er  let  the  tongue.^ 

The  Sacred  Writer  crowns  the  whole: 
"Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul." 
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— Forthcoming  novels  announced  by  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  include  "John  Bulteel's  Daughters," 
by  Katharine  Tynan. 

— "  Derfel  the  Strong"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Mary  Agatha  Gray,  author  of  "The 
Turn  of  the  Tide,"  etc.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
days  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

— ^The  London  Tablet  reprints  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Ave  Maria  ten  years  ago  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Stockley,  of  University  College, 
Cork,  with  the  remark  that  it  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  connection  with  the  question 
raised   by   Kikuyu. 

— The  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Haythorn- 
thwaite,  formerly  pastor  of  Freshwater,  England, 
recalls  his  friendship  with  Tennyson,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  poet,  who  often  visited  him,  were  full  of 
interest.  Friends  of  Fr.  Haythornthwaite  speak 
of  him  as  "one  of  the  best  of  priests  and  the 
most    amiable    of    men." 

— As  against  those  philosophers — sceptics, 
idealists,  relativists,  pragmatists — who  hold  that 
the  intellect  can  not  attain  truth,  and  even  deny 
truth's  very  existence,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Rothcr, 
S.  J.,  publishes  "Truth  and  Error:  A  Study  in 
Critical  Logic"  (B.  Herder).  Like  the  author's 
previous  volumes,  "Certitude"  and  "Being," 
this  slender  i6mo  is  a  scholarly  bit  of  work, 
and  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  such  pro- 
fessional men  as  have  not  outgrown  their  love 
of  abstract  logic. 

— We  have  received  the  second  number. 
Part  III.  of  "The  Summa  Theologica  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,"  literally  translated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province 
(Benziger  Brothers).  It  is  a  treatise  on  Chris- 
tology,  comprising  the  "Questions"  from  XXVII. 
(of  the  Sanctiiication  of  the  Blessed  Virgin) 
to  LIX.  (of  Christ's  Judiciary  Power).  The 
first  eight  questions  and  the  editorial  note 
which  prefaces  them  will  be  found  of  special 
interest.  The  English  of  the  present  number 
is  on  a  par  with  the  high  standard  set  in  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  work. 

— Imparting  knowledge  in  a  way  so  interesting 
that  the  learner's  attention  is  fixed  and  per- 
manent is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
teaching;  and  it  has  been  mastered  by  Mary 
Earle  Hardy,  the  author  of  "Nature's  Wonder 
Lore  (The  Little  King  and  the  Princess  True)." 
Woven  into  a  series  of  charming  little  stories, 
there    is    here    a    collection    of    nature    lessons 


that  will  well  repay  the  reader,  young  or  old, 
who  cons  them.  Some  twoscore  illustrations 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  text,  and  both  com- 
bine to  verify  this  statement  in  the  author's 
foreword:  "God  is  the  great  singer  and  story- 
teller of  the  universe."  Published  by  the  Rand. 
McNally  Co. 

— The  grandson  of  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans, 
author  of  the  familiar  hymn,  Ave  Sanctissima, 
is  a  priest  at  Deptford,  England,  according  to 
a  writer  in  the  Catholic  Citizen.  Father  Philip 
Wynne  Hemans  was  until  1908  an  Anglican 
clergyman  in  charge  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Blackheath,  London.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  and  Durham  Universities. 

— Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  new  book,  "Men  and 
Matters,"  has  an  attractive  table  of  contents, 
which  is  as  follows:  Disraeli;  Lord  Cromer  on 
Disraeli;  George  Wyndham;  Mr.  Chesterton 
among  the  Prophets;  John  Stuart  Mill;  Tenny- 
son at  Freshwater;  Cardinal  Vaughan;  Cardinal 
Newman's  Sensitiveness;  Union  among  Chris- 
tians; The  Conservative  Genius  of  the  Church; 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Mediaeval  Thought; 
Cardinal  Newman  on  Constructive  Christian 
Thought;  Reduced  Christianity;  Papers  read 
before  the  Synthetic  Society.  Longmans,  Green 
&   Co.,   publishers. 

— The  Rev.  Thomas  David  Williams  deserves 
our  thanks  for  presenting  in  simple  and  attractive 
form  the  chief  events  of  Old  Testament  history 
in  a  book  called  "Half  Hour  with  God's  Heroes, 
or  Stories  from  the  Sacred  Books."  The  title, 
by  the  way,  is  not  altogether  happy,  whether 
from  the  viewpoint  of  phraseology  or  of  logic. 
The  stories,  however,  cover  the  ground  thor- 
oughly; and  are,  besides,  well  told.  Several 
illustrations  enliven  the  text.  Possibly  the  size 
of  thej  volume — it  runs  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  considering  only  the  Old  Testament — 
is  the  only  objection  to  its  practical  use  as  a 
text-book  in  our  schools  generally.  Published 
by  the  John  Murphy   Co. 

— Four  discourses  delivered  originally  on  the 
Sundays  of  Advent,  19 13,  in  ^St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot 
Gasquet,  are  grouped  into  a  neat  little  volume 
entitled  "Breaking  with  the  Past.  The  subjects 
are:  "The  Pope's  Authority,"  "The  Holy 
Mass,"  "The  Priesthood,"  and  "The  Church 
by  Law  Established."  There  is  also  a  list 
of  books  suggested  for  reading,  and  Cardinal 
Farley  writes  the  preface.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  historical  point  of  view  dominates  in  Abbot 
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Gasquet's  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  gives 
them  a  distinct  value.  Multum  in  parvo  is  the 
word  here.    P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  publishers. 

— Not  all  mothers  will  have  need  of  such 
a  work  as  "Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian 
Mothers,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune, 
but  there  are  few  who  would  not  profit  by  it. 
Many  mothers,  we  think,  are  so  busy  practising 
perfection  that  they  have  no  time  to  give  to 
its  theoretic  or  academic  consideration, — mothers 
of  the  simple  make  of  the  woman  in  the  poem 
whose  life  was  "work  from  morn  till  night," 
drawing  "trouble  with  each  breath."  The 
present  disquisition  is  a  translation  from  the 
French,  made  by  Francis  A.  Ryan;  and,  while 
it  is  excellent  in  idea,  scope  and  development, 
it  seems  intended  for  the  French  matron  and 
mothers  of  the  leisure  class  generally,  rather 
than  for  mothers  of  all  classes.  In  its  three 
parts^— "The  End — Obstacles,"  "The  Means," 
"The  Means  Par  Excellence" — the  point  of 
view  is  practical  and  sane;  the  work  abounds 
in  good  advice  and  wise  direction.  In  the 
chapter  on  "Spiritual  Reading — What  Books 
to  Read,"  mere  translation  does  not  make  the 
matter  suitable  for  English  readers,  as  the 
works  cited  are  practically  all  French,  some  of 
them  not  accessible  in  our  language.  This 
chapter  should  have  been  rendered  into  an 
English  bibliographical  equivalent.  To  conclude, 
this  book  is  excellent  for  those  for  whom  it  is 
written.      B.    Herder,    publisher. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
$1.50. 

"Parish  Sermons  on  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Subjects."  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P. 
$1.65. 

"Modern  Progress  and  Historv."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LI..   D.    $2. 

"The  Vatican:  the  Centre  of  Government  of 
the  Catholic  World."  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond 
Canon  Hugues  de   Ragnau.     $4.20. 


"Truth  and  Error."    Rev.  A.  J.  Rother.    50  cts. 
"The     Summa      Theologica     of     St.      Thomas 

Aquinas."    Translation,  Part  III.    $2.20. 
"Half  Hour  with  God's  Heroes."    Rev.  Thomas 

Williams.    $1. 
"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 

Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 
"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."     Mary  Earle  Hardy. 

50  cts. 
"Breaking    with   the    Past."     Rt.    Rev.    Abbot 

Gasquet.    60  cts. 
"Francisco   Palou's   Life   and  Apostolic   Labors 

of   the   Venerable   Father   Junipero   Serra." 

George  Wharton  James.  $10. 
"The   Divine   Twilight."     Rev.    C.   J.    Holland, 

S.  T.  L.    80  cts. 
"The   Emperor   Marcus   Aurelius."     Rev.   John 

Joy,  S.  J.     35  cts. 
"  Worldlyman."    Percy  Fitzgerald.    90  cts.,  net. 
"A   Group   of   Nation-Builders."     Rev.    Patrick 

MacSweeney.    35  cts. 
"The  Towers  of  St.   Nicholas."     Mary  Agatha 

Gray.     75    cts. 
"The  Morning  Watch."     Fr.  Ignatius  Diertins, 

vS.  J.    $1.70. 
"Commentary    on    the    Psalms."      Rev.    P.    V. 

Higgins,   B.    D.     $3. 
"Luther."     Vol.    II.     Rev.    Hartmann    Grisar. 

S.  J.    $3.25.  

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3, 

Rev.  Hubert  »Sandy,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Birmingham;  Rev,  James  Hurley,  archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  Malick  Cunnion,  archdiocese 
of  New  York;  Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  diocese  of 
Duluth;  Rev.  John  Rayski,  diocese  of  La 
Crosse;  Rev.  Bernard  Donahoe,  diocese  of 
Erie;    and  Rev.  Philip  Rothmann,   O.  F.   M. 

Sister  Lucia,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula;  and 
Sister  M.  Alcantara,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Victor  Ponet,  Mr.  Edward  Altmeyer,  Mr. 
John  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Patrick  Hunt,  Miss  M.  J. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Isaac  Kilner,  Mr.  John  Powers, 
Mrs.  Rosalia  Frank,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Callaghan, 
Mr.  Frank  Gutting,  Mr.  Cornelius  McFadden, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hartenberger,  Mrs.  William  English, 
Mrs.  Anna  Hogan,  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Brennan,  Mr.  Frank  Riegel,  Mrs. 
Patrick  O'Neill,  Mr.  George  Saegner,  Mr.  John 
Heery,  Mr.  Edward  Schmidt,  Mr.  William 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Margaret  McManus,  Mr.  William 
Komerous,  and  Mr.   Henry  Siebert. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {300  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.     ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  LXXVIII, 


NOTRE    DAME,  INDIANA,  MARCH  7,  1914. 
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To  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marie.  Some  Old  Catholic  Churches  of  London. 


TWELVE    SALUTATIONS,   LIKEN'd    TO    SO    MANlE 
STARRES. 

From  an  English  Translation,  circe  163S,  by  "  E.  H.,"  of 
"  The  Angel  Guardian's  Clock,"  by  Drexelius. 

/©  lyL    haile,  honour   of    earth    and  everlasting 
•'         lamp ! 
All  haile,  eye  of  the  worlde,  gate  of  heaven,  and 

glorie  of  Seraphins! 
All    haile,    most    pure    Mother,    whom    wicked 

thought  never  durst  invade! 
All  haile,  great  and  portending  miracle! 
All  haile,   most  adorned  pallace  of  the  highest 

King,    magazine    of    life,    field    full    of    all 

odoriferous    fragrancy  of    the  Holie  Ghost! 
All  haile,  O  hidden  treasure  of  grace,'  who    didst 

beare  the  Word  which  beareth  all  things! 
All  haile,  O  admirable  vessell  of  election.  Daugh- 
ter of    the    Father,   Mother  of    the   Sonne, 

Spouse  of  the  Spirit! 
All    haile,    clear    clowde,    pillar    of    fire    which 

through  this  desart  sheweth  the  way  to  the 

people  of  God! 
All  haile,  most  white  fleece  wett  with  the  dew 

of    heaven,    by    whom    and    in    whom    our 

Shepperd  became  a  lyamb! 
All  haile,  scepter  of  learning,  temple  of  devotion, 

the  most  sumptuous  caskett  of  all  giftes! 
All  haile,  O  Paradice  of  New  Adam;    haile,  thou 

golden  urne  which  containes  the  heavenlie 

Manna! 
All  haile,  light  of  the  faithfull,   thurible  of  the 

Infinite,    altar   of    chaste   soules;    all   haile, 

eternall  and  ineffable  joy! 


To  live  vi^ithout  suffering  is  to  live 
without  loving.  To  live  and  not  love  is 
to  die. — Mother  Bar  at. 


BY     A.    BILLIARD    ATTERIDGE- 


E  have  a  contemporary  list  of 
\X/  \\  ^^^  churches  of  old  London  in 
^  "  Arnold's  "Chronicle,"  printed 
in  black-letter  at  Southwark 
in  1 52 1, — that  is,  a  few  years  before  the 
so-called  Reformation  began  under  Henry 
VIII.  The  London  of  those  days,  even 
taking  account  not  only  of  the  square 
mile  enclosed  by  the  old  city  walls,  but 
also  of  the  suburbs,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wilderness  of  streets  and  houses 
of  to-day.  Yet  within  this  small  space 
there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  parish  churches,  besides 
thirty-six  others  belonging  to  monasteries 
and  convents. 

This  suggests  that  there  must  have 
been  a  very  large  population  crowded 
into  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
old  city;  for  parish  churches  were  not 
built  for  a  congregation  of  four  or  five, 
as  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  city  church 
under  the  Protestant  regime  of  to-day. 
The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  a  great 
authority  on  London's  history,  suggested 
that  many  of  these  churches  were  built, 
not  for  a  congregation  to  worship  in,  but 
for  the  celebration  of  "chantry,"  or 
foundation  Masses.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  these  foundation 
Masses.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
will  to  provide  for  Masses  to  be  said 
for    the    testator's    soul    "to    the    end    of 
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time."  Strange  to  say,  Henry  VIII., 
who  despoiled  so  many  chantries,  left  such 
a  clause  in  his  will.  But  churches  were 
not  built  specially  to  provide  altars  for 
chantry  Masses.  Instead  of  this  altars 
were  erected  in  existing  churches,  or 
chantry   chapels   were   added    to   them. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  more  churches 
of  old  London,  very  few  have  survived 
to  our  time.  The  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
which  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  city, 
swept  away  most  of  them.  When  London 
was  rebuilt,  new  churches  were  erected 
on  the  sites  of  many  of  those  that  had 
been  burned  down.  But,  though  they 
kept  the  names  and  marked  the  sites  of 
the  old  churches,  these  new  buildings 
were  in  all  their  arrangements  thoroughly 
Protestant, — meeting-houses  for  "Common 
Prayer"  and  preaching,  not  sanctuaries 
for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  Sacramental 
Presence  of  Our  Lord.  For  us  Catholics, 
the  churches  that  survived  the  Great 
Fire  are  precious  memorials  of  the  days 
of  faith  in  England.  Mass  was  said  in 
them  for  centuries.  They  are  obviously 
l.uilt  for  Catholic  worship.  They  are 
full  of  reminders  of  what  they  were  before 
the  days  of  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary. 
One  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  has  been  happily  restored  to  Catholic 
worship,  and  after  more  than  three  hundred 
years  is  again  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Most  High. 

Of  the  churches  that  were  once  Catholic 
the  greatest  of  all  is  the  cathedral-like 
church  of  Westminster  Abbey.  But  so 
much  has  been  written  about  it,  that 
it  need  be  only  briefly  mentioned  here. 
Let  us  note,  however,  that  it  has  the 
distinction  of  keeping  the  one  shrine  of 
a  saint  in  England  that  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  shrines  at  the 
Reformation — that,  namely,  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
shrine — a  centre  of  pilgrimage  in  Catholic 
days — still  contains  his  relics.  Once  a 
year,  on  his  feast  in  October,  it  seems  for 
a  few  hours  as  if  the  old  days  have  re- 
turned;   for  there  is  a  continual  succession 


of  Catholics  coming  to  pray  in  crowds 
around  the  shrine. 

This  much  said,  let  us  turn  to  some  of 
the  less  known  churches  dating  from  pre- 
Reformation  times.  Every  visitor  to 
London  goes  to  see  the  Tower, — fortress, 
palace,  and  prison  in  the  past,  and 
associated  with  the  story  of  so  many  of 
our  martyrs.  But  few  know  of  a  place 
close  by  that  is  well  worth  a  visit — the 
church  of  "All  Hallows  Barking,"  opposite 
the  entrance  of  Mark  Lane  station  on 
the  "Underground,"  by  which  tourists 
reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tower. 
As  to  the  name  of  the  church,  "All 
Hallows,"  it  is  good  old  English  for  "All 
Saints."  There  were  several  churches 
thus  dedicated  in  London;  and  "Barking" 
was  added  to  the  name  as  a  distinction, 
because  the  convent  of  Barking  in  Essex 
held  property  in  the  district,  and  the 
abbess  had  the  right  of  "presenting,"  or 
nominating,  the  vicar  of  the  parish. 
Much  careful  restoration  work  has  been 
done  in  the  church;  and  one  is  pleased 
to  see  that,  though  it  is  in  Protestant 
hands,  there  is  over  its  doorway  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints, 
replacing  after  three  centuries  the  statue 
destroyed  by  the  Reformers.  The  old 
statue  was  inside  the  church,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Barking  w^as  a  title  familiar  to 
the  citizens  of  London. 

Among  the  many  brasses  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church  dating  from  Catholic 
times,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
of  John  Rulche,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
buried  in  1498.  He  has  a  rosary  hanging 
round  his  arm.  On  another  brass,  that 
of  Andrew  Evyngar  and  his  wife,  the 
lady  has  a  long  rosary  hanging  from  her 
girdle.  The  date  of  this  brass  is  1535, 
the  year  of  the  first  martyrdoms  at 
Tyburn  under  Henry  VIII.  Under  his 
daughter.  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  made 
a  penal  offence  to  have  a  rosary. 

Close  by  the  doorway  of  All  Hallows 
Barking,  the  headless  body  of  Blessed 
John  Fisher  was  buried  in  a  shallow 
grave  on  the  evening  of  his  martyrdom. 
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The  body  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  ("St. 
Peter  in  Chains"),  the  Httle  Gothic 
mediaeval  church  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tower.  The  church  is  not  generally  shown 
to  visitors,  but  an  inquiry  made  to  one 
of  the  warders  will  usually  secure  admis- 
sion. In  a  passage  in  his  "History  of 
England,"  after  describing  the  execution 
of  Monmouth  and  his  burial  in  St.  Peter's, 
Macaulay  says  of  the  chapel: 

There  is  no  sadder  spot  on  earth  than  this 
little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  associated, 
not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  genius  and 
virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  with  im- 
perishabie  renown;  not,  as  in  our  humblest 
churches  and  churchyards,  with  everything 
that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic 
charities;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in 
human  nature  and  in  human  destiny, — with 
the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness and  of  blighted  fame. 

The  Catholic  visitor  thinks  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  martyrs  buried  there, — 
Blessed  John  Fisher,  Blessed  Thomas 
More,  and  Blessed  Margaret  of  Salisbury. 
The  story  of  England  would  have  been 
different  if  at  the  great  crisis  there  had 
been  more  prelates,  more  laymen,  and 
more  laywomen,  like  the  saintly  and 
learned  Bishop,  the  equally  holy  and 
learned  Chancellor,  and  the  venerable 
Princess,  in  whom  the  royal  line  of 
Plantagenet  ended  in  martyrdom.  The 
chapel  where  thdse  three  lie  buried  is 
one  of  the  shrines  of  England,  though 
still  in  non-Catholic  hands.* 

There  is  another  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,  the  central  keep  of  the  old 
fortress.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  massive 
Norman  architecture,  and  was  dedicated 
to  St.   John.     It  was  in  this  chapel  that 

*  Macaulay,  whose  "History"  abounds  in 
mistakes,  enumerates  among  those  whose  bodies 
lie  under  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula 
"Philip,  eleventh  Karl  of  Arundel."  This  is 
the  Venerable  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  died  a  prisoner  for  the  Faith  in  the  Tower. 
His  body  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's,  but  dis- 
interred in  1624,  and  transferred  to  the  Howard 
Chapel  at  Arundel  in  Sussex,  which  belongs 
to    the    Duke    of    Norfolk.     He    was    sentenced 


Blessed  Edmund  Campion  held  his  vic- 
torious public  disputation  with  the  chosen 
champions  of  the  new  religion. 

In  Bishopgate  there  is  yet  another 
interesting  old  church — that  of  St.  Helen. 
It  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  the  site  was  occupied 
by  an  earlier  church;  for  in  the  year 
10 10,  when  the  Danes  had  occupied  St. 
Edmundsbury,.  the  shrine  enclosing  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr, 
was  temporarily  removed  from  the  famous 
abbey  there,  and  brought  to  London  for 
safety,  and  lay  for  three  years  in  the 
church  of  St.  Helen  in  Bishopgate.  The 
erection  of  the  existing  church  was  begun 
in  1 2 12,  when  William  Fitzwilliam,  gold- 
smith and  citizen  of  London,  founded  in 
Bishopgate  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross  and  St. 
Helen.  The  nuns'  chapel  was  combined 
with  the  parish  church.  This  explains 
the  unusual  plan  of  the  building.  Instead 
of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  we  see  that 
the  church  is  made  up  of  two  parallel 
naves,  divided  by  a  row  of  pillars  and 
arches.  Before  the  Reformation  and  the 
suppression  of  the  convent,  a  screen 
filled  these  arches,  thus  dividing  off  the 
nuns'  choir  from  the  parish  church.  On 
the  north  side  (the  nuns'  part  of  the 
church)  there  is  a  doorway  in  the  wall, 
now  filled  up  with  masonry;  and  a  smaller 
doorway  opens  on  a  narrow  stair  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  These  two  entrances 
connected  the  nuns'  choir  with  their 
convent,  of  which  no  buildings  now 
remain.  The  old  stalls  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  are  those  which  once  stood 
in  the  nuns'  choir. 

At    St.    Helen's,     as    at    All    Hallows 


to  death,  but  allowed  to  linger  in  prison  till 
he  died  in  1595,  after  ten  years  of  suffering. 
On  the  wall  of  his  prison  in  the  Tower  one 
can  still  see  the  inscription  he  carved  in  the 
stone.  It  is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  a  trans- 
lation: "The  more  suffering  for  Christ  in  this 
world,  the  more  glory  with  Christ  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  Thou  hast  crowned  Him  with  glory 
and  honour,  O  Lord!  The  just  shall  be  in 
everlasting  memory. — Arundell,  June  22,  1587-" 
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Barking,  there  are  records  in  brass  of 
old  English  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
There  is  a  sepulchral  brass  commemorating 
John  Williams  and  his  wife,  antedated 
1490.  The  good  citizen  wears  a  rosary 
at  his  girdle.  Another  brass  of  about 
the  same  date  has  its  inscription  defaced, 
but  the  figure  is  that  of  a  citizen  of 
old  London ;  and  he,  too,  has  at  his 
waist  a  rosary  with  a  tassel  at  each  end 
of  it. 

Another  monastic  church  in  the  heart 
of  London,  St.  Austin's,  in  the  street  still 
known  as  Austin  Friars,  marks  the  site 
of  an  Augustinian  priory.  The  nave  and 
aisles  date  from  Catholic  days;  the  rest 
of  the  church  is  more  modern.  It  was  from 
the  Austin  friars'  church  that  Pugin 
took  the  general  idea  for  the  architecture 
of  the  modern  Catholic  cathedral  of 
Southwark.  In  this  old  church,  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola  must  have  heard  Mass 
many  a  time ;  for  when  he  came  to  London 
to  beg  alms  from  the  Spanish  merchants 
in  order  to  continue  his  studies  at  Paris, 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  Augustinians 
here. 

There  was  a  more  famous  Augustinian 
Priory  at  Smithfield  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  old  London.  Its  church  remains 
one  of  the  finest  in  England, — St.  Bartholo- 
mew's the  Great.  If  we  except  the  Norman 
chapel  in  the  Tower,  it  is  the  oldest  church 
in  London.  The  original  record  of  its 
foundation  tells  of  England's  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See.  It  was  written  in  times 
when  "Ecclesia  Anglicana"  meant  not  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  sense  of  to-day, 
but  the  English  Church  as  a  faithful 
province  of  the  one  Church  of  Christen- 
dom.   Translated,  the  record  runs: 

This  church  was  founded  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  memory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle, 
in  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of  the  same 
Our  Lord  1123;  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Calixtus 
II.,  then  holding  and  ruling  the  Holy  See  of 
Rome;  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
presiding  in  the  English  Church;  and  Richard 
being  Bishop  of  London,  who  consecrated  this 
place. 


There  is  not  a  word  of  the  reigning 
King,  Henry  I.;  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
pious  founder  mentioned.  He  was  Rahere, 
a  wealthy  courtier,  a  learned  and  witty 
man,  well  skilled  in  music,  so  that  he  was 
known  as  "the  King's  minstrel."  He  had 
lived  a  careless  life  till  one  day  he  turned 
to  God;  and,  as  the  first  act  of  his  new 
way  of  life,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
There  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  made 
the  vow  that  if  he  recovered  and  returned 
home  in  safety  to  England,  he  would 
devote  his  wealth  to  founding  in  London 
an  hospital  for  the  sick  poor, 

vSo  Rahere  came  home  from  his  pil- 
grimage, and  founded  his  hospital,  with 
a  priory  of  Augustinian  monks  to  serve 
it,  and  the  splendid  Norman  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  himself  entered 
the  Order,  and  died  prior  of  the  new 
foundation.  One  can  still  see  his  canopied 
tomb  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  His 
effigy  lies  upon  it,  with  a  figure  of  an 
angel  at  the  feet,  and  a  small  statue  of 
a  monk  at  each  side. 

Until  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun 
some  sixty  years  ago,  St.  Bartholomew's 
church  was  in  a  wretched  condition  of 
disfigurement  and  ruin.  Part  of  it  was 
.used  as  a  parish  church.  It  was  cumbered 
with  pews  and  a  wooden  gallery.  The 
tracery  and  colored  glass  had  been  re- 
placed in  the  windows  by  rough  glazing. 
Portions  of  the  building  were  walled  off 
and  used  as  workshops,  dwelling  rooms, 
and  even  stables.  In  the  Lady  Chapel, 
behind  the  choir,  a  smith  once  had  his 
forge.  In  another  part  of  the  church 
there  was  for  a  while  a  printing  ofiice, 
where,  it  is  said,  Benjamin  Franklin  once 
worked  as  a  compositor.  The  work  of 
restoration  is  now  complete,  and  one  can 
form  some  idea  of  what  the  stately  church 
was  in  Catholic  days.  The  clergy  in 
charge  of  it  at  present  must  be  of  the 
High  Church  wing  of  the  Establishment; 
for  over  the  Communion  table  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  there  is  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

When    the   priory   was   suppressed    and 
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the  Church  desecrated  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, Rahere's  hospital  was  spared.  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  the 
pilgrim  of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  has 
been  a  centre  of  charitable  work  all  that 
time,  and  is  now  one  of  the  great  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  of  England.  In  the 
London  hospitals,  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belOxHgs,  all  treatment  is  given  freely; 
and  the  consultants  and  operators,  who 
are  among  the  first  men  of  their  pro- 
fession in  the  Kingdom,  receive  neither 
salary  nor  fees. 

From  St.  Bartholomew's  we  pass  along 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and,  turning  into  Ely 
Place,  end  our  pilgrimage  of  the  old 
churches  at  St.  Etheldreda's.  It  was 
built  by  Bishop  de  Luda,  of  Ely,  who 
died  in  1297;  and  dedicated  to  the  Saxon 
princess  and  abbess  who  was  the  founder 
and  patroness  of  his  diocese.  When  Bishop 
Thirlby,  the  last  Catholic  prelate  of  Ely, 
refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
Elisabeth  dispossessed  him  and  sent  him 
into  custody  at  Lambeth  Palace,  where 
he  died  a  prisoner  eleven  years  later. 
Richard  Cox,  a  thoroughgoing  Protestant, 
was  appointed  the  first  of  the  new  line  of 
State  bishops  of  Ely,  and  undertook  to 
transfer  to  the  Crown  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  See.  He  it  was  who  desecrated 
St.  Etheldreda's,  threw  down  the  altar 
and  substituted  the  "table." 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  church  was  for  a  while  in 
Catholic  hands.  The  Bishop  of  Ely 
leased  his  house  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, and  the  church  became  the  embassy 
chapel,  to  which  a  certain  number  of 
Catholics  were  able  to  resort  as  the 
ambassador's  guests.  A  touching  tradition 
tells  how  once,  when  a  priest  was  being 
drawn  along  Holborn  to  his  martyrdom 
at  Tyburn,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
exposed  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  and 
a  faithful  few  prayed  before  it  till  the 
news  came  that  the  execution  was  over 
and  the  martyr's  crown  safely  won.  As 
the  crowd  with  the  hurdle  passed  Ely 
Place,     some     of    the    gentlemen    of    the 


embassy  went  out  to  salute  the  champion 
of  the  Faith  as  he  passed  by. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  resumed  possession,  and 
the  chapel  was  again  desolate.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Bishop  of 
that  day  obtained  leave,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  sell  the  old  palace  and  chapel 
in  order  to  purchase  a  house  for  himself 
in  the  West  End  of  London.  A  speculative 
builder  bought  and  pulled  down  the 
remains  of  the  palace,  and  built  the 
houses  of  Ely  Place  on  its  site.  But  he 
spared  the  chapel.  He  erected  wooden 
galleries  in  it,  and  let  it  to  a  popular 
preacher.  It  then  passed  through  various 
hands,  and  at  last  became  a  place  of 
worship  for  the  Welsh  Episcopalians. 
They  held  it  till  1874,  when  the  whole 
of  the  Ely  Place  property  was  sold,  to 
close  up  the  distribution  of  an  estate 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A 
firm  of  lawyers  bought  the  old  chapel 
for  £5400  on  behalf  of  Father  Lockhart, 
of  the  Order  of  Charity.  Till  the  sale 
was  complete,  it  was  not  known  that 
Catholics  were  the  buyers. 

The  work  of  restoration  was  then 
begun.  It  took  some  years  to  carry  it 
out.  It  was  decided  to  convert  the  crypt 
under  the  chapel  into  a  second  church, 
and  the  first  step  was  to  transfer  to  a 
London  cemetery  a  number  of  coffins 
found  there.  The  place  had  been  used 
as  a  burial  vault  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
By  1876  the  crypt  had  become  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Bridget,  taking  its  dedication  from 
that  of  a  temporary  Catholic  church  in 
the  same  district,  which  was  now  closed. 
Cardinal  Manning  said  the  first  Mass  at 
the   new   altar   of  the   crypt. 

Meanwhile  work  was  in  progress  in  the 
church  above.  A  coat  of  stucco  was 
removed  from  its  walls,  the  cumbrous 
galleries  taken  down,  a  ceiling  cut  away, 
revealing  a  splendid  timbered  roof;  and 
the  brickwork  that  blocked  some  of  the 
windows  was  cleared  out.  The  royal 
arms  were  removed  from  above  the  place 
for  the  altar.     In  old  Protestant  davs  in 
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England,  the  only  "images"  tolerated  in 
churches  were  the  lion  and  unicorn  hold- 
ing up  the  King's  escutcheon,  in  token 
of  the  royal  supremacy.  Great  was  the 
delight  of  the  Irish  workman  who  carried 
this  sculptured  menagerie  out  of  the 
church.  "It  is  the  best  bit  of  work  I 
ever  did,"  he  said.  The  carving — dating, 
it  is  believed, from  the  time  of  Charles  I. — 
is  now  kept  in  the  adjoining  presbytery. 

By  the  summer  of  1879  the  work  was 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  restored 
church  to  be  opened.  On  Sunday,  June 
23,  which  was  that  year  the  feast  of  St. 
Etheldreda,  Cardinal  Manning  performed 
the  ceremony  of  "reconciling"  a  dese- 
crated church.  Then  there  were  two 
processions.  First,  a  shrine,  containing, 
amongst  others,  a  relic  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
was  borne  from  the  crypt  to  its  place 
under  the  new  high  altar  of  the  upper 
church.  Then  in  a  second  procession  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  brought  from  the 
altar  of  the  crypt  to  the  tabernacle  of 
St.  Etheldreda's,  and  solemn  Benediction, 
with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum,  ended 
the  first  rite  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
seen  in  England  since  the  Reformation. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  church  in 
England  than  St.  Etheldreda's.  Origi- 
nally a  gem  of  the  best  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  it  has  been  restored  and  dec- 
orated with  admirable  results.  The  great 
east  window  a]:>ove  the  high  altar  contains 
five  vertical  lights.  In  the  centre  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Lord  enthroned.  To  right 
and  left  are  our  Blessed  Lady  and 
St.  Joseph;  and  in  the  two  outer  lights 
are  represented  St.  Etheldreda  and  St. 
Bridget, —  the  Saxon  and  the  Irish  abbess 
being  placed  together,  to  typify  the  union 
of  England  and  Irish  Catholics  in  common 
work  for  the  conversion  of  England. 
Below  are  medallions  of  the  five  Joyful 
Mysteries,  and  the  inscription:  "This 
window  was  given  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
loving  memory  of  his  sister  Etheldreda, 
Sister   of   Charity." 

The  rest  of  the   traceried  windows  are 


filled  with  stained  glass  representing  several 
of  the  English  martyrs.  St.  Etheldreda's, 
the  first,  but  not  the  last,  old  Catholic 
ch'urch  won  back  from  desecration,  is  a 
visible  token  that  they  did  not  die  in 
vain, — a  kind  of  earnest  of  the  conversion 
of  England.  So  we  end  here  our  visit  to 
the  old  churches.  In  the  others  we  had 
to  feel  the  "desolation  of  the  sanctuary" 
and  look  for  traces  of  what  once  had 
been ;  but  here  at  St.  Etheldreda's  we  can 
rejoice  in  the  living  reality  of  the  present, 
and  think  hopefully  of  the  future. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICU    FRANCIS    EJGAN. 
XI. 

^ARY  COYNE'S  Monday  opened 
in  the  bluest  manner.  The  prob- 
lem that  worried  her  was  still 
unsolved.  How  to  live  on  a  precarious 
five  dollars  a  week  had  been  in  no  way 
broached  at  the  Bebel  Club  Symposium. 
Mary  caught  herself  wishing  that  the 
Socialists'  programme  included  some  re- 
ceipts for  cheap  living.  And  she  had 
a  feeling,  too,  that  the  Socialist  meetings 
would  draw  George  Trevanion  farther  and 
farther  from  her.  Her  faith  had  been 
unsettled,  it  was  true;  but  his  seemed  to 
have  gone  utterly,  and  she  did  not  like 
the  thought  of  this.  "A  woman  might  be 
good,"  she  said  to  herself,  "without  relig- 
ion; but  a  man!"  That  was  different.  And 
where  might  not  this  "pure  and  good" 
Socialistic  religion  of  the  future  lead  him? 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  cold  mist 
turning  to  rain  obscured  the  sky.  She 
was  obliged  to  rekindle  the  kitchen  fire 
and  take  her  sewing  into  that  room, — - 
for  now  the  saving  of  coals  was  most 
important.  Mrs.  Coyne  had  gone  to  make 
her  daily  journey  to  the  grocer's,  groan- 
ing because  the  absence  of  the  telephone 
necessitated  her  going  out. 

Mary    had    not    been    alone    with    her 
unpleasant     thoughts     very     long     when 
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Madeline  La  Clare  came  in,  without 
knocking.  Mary  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
her.  Madeline  threw  off  her  glazed  cap 
and  waterproof  coat  with  great  energy, 
and  embraced  Mary. 

"We're  two  old  maids,"  she  said.  "I 
sent  word  that  I  wasn't  going  over  to 
the  shop  to-day,  because  I'm  wearying 
for  a  talk  with  you,  acushla!  I'm  entitled 
to  a  holiday.  Sure  they  can't  do  without 
me,  at  the  wages  I'm  getting;  and  I 
know  that!" 

Madeline's  deep  blue  eyes  sparkled,  in 
her  vivid,  olive-colored  face,  with  the  zest 
of  life,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  from  the 
beating  of  the  wind.  She  was  not  tall, 
but  her  manner  was  so  energetic  that 
she  gave  the  impression  of  stature.  She 
had  what  Mrs.  Coyne  called  "presence." 
Her  hands  were  white  and  well-kept; 
her  hair  worn  demurely  around  a  small, 
well-shaped  head ;  and  her  long  black  eye- 
lashes, dropped  very  often  on  her  cheeks, 
gave  her  what  she  called  her  "butter- 
wouldn't-melt-in-her-mouth"  look.  ^  Her 
blouse  and  skirt  were  a  perfect  blending, 
of  taste  and  simplicity. 

"O  Madeline,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!" 
said  Mary,  dropping  the  mass  of  silk  and 
spangles  in  her  lap  to  kiss  the  guest. 

"And  I'm  so  glad  to  be  here!  What 
are  you  sewing?  A  frock?  Very  chic  it 
is,  too." 

"For  Mrs.  Jensen,  the  wife  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  minister.  vShe's  going  to  a 
party." 

Madeline  held  the  dress  up,  looking  at 
it  critically. 

"Not  bad,"  she  said.  "You've  almost 
a  Parisian  touch.  Just  let  me  change  the 
tunic.  I  shouldn't  feel  very  comfortable 
if  I  had  to  wear  it  that  way;  my  line  is 
draping,  you  know." 

Madeline  took  the  frock,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  herself  thoroughly  in  manipulating 
the  black  and  glittering  silk. 

"Marvellous!"  said  Mary.  "You're  a 
genius,  Madeline." 

"I'm  not  an  ivory-topped  simpleton," 
responded  Madeline.    "You  see,  I  was  at 


St.  Rose's  in  Montreal  for  three  years; 
and  what  Sister  Monique  doesn't  know 
about  drapery  isn't  worth  knowing.  She 
taught  me  well,  and  she  gave  me  many 
hints  about  designing,  too.  Nothing  can 
stop  me  from  drawing  big  money  next 
year,  if  I  want  to  sell  my  young  blood 
for  gold.  I  don't  know,  though,  that  any 
money  would  make  me  a  slave.  My, 
won't  Mr.  Jensen's  parishioners  rub  their 
eyes  when  his  wife  comes  to  their  party 
wearing  a  frock  like  that!  Mr.  Jensen's 
your  pastor,  isn't  he?" 

"No — "  Mary  paused.  "I  haven't  any 
pastor.  He  preached  a  very  good  sermon 
on  the  Red  Sea  once,  but  now  I  don't 
know  whether  there  ever  was  a  Red  Sea 
or  not." 

"What's  the  difference?"  asked  Made- 
line. "Religion  doesn't  depend  on  the 
Red  Sea,  does  it?  If  you  were  like  me^ 
you'd  just  go  to  your  duties,  keep  out 
of  serious  sin  —  God  between  us  and  all 
harm! — and  have  as  good  a  time  as  you 
could.  And  it's  on  the  clergyman's  wife 
you're  wasting  a  dress  like  that!  As  soon 
as  you've  fixed  the  drapery  I'll  try  it  on 
for  you.    It  isn't  decollete,  is  it?" 

"No,"  replied  Mary,  in  horror.  "The 
congregation  wouldn't  stand  for  that." 

"Provincial!"  said  Madeline,  arching 
her  brows.  "Mother  sends  you  lots  of 
bouquets.  She's  very  busy  this  morning 
washing  some  lace  for  Mrs.  Morton. 
Mary  dear,  when  I  think  of  mother's  life, 
I  feel  like  going  down  on  my  knees  and 
saying  my  Paters  and  Aves  to  her,  as  I 
did  when  I  was  a  little  tot.  There  she  is, 
just  a  washwoman,  but  making  a  joy  of 
her  work.  I  could  cry  tears  of  blood  when 
I  think  of  the  heartbreaks  I  gave  her 
when  I  was  seventeen,  running  about  the 
streets,  romping  with  the  boys  and  girls, 
never  realizing  my  danger  imtil  I  found 
myself  in  New  York  on  the  train  one 
night,  half  dazed  with  drugged  lemonade, 
and  old  Spracht  on  the  seat  beside  me. 
Father  Cook,  who  was  in  the  next  car, 
saw  me.  He  came  in  with  the  conductor; 
and,    though    Spracht    swore  I    was    his 
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daughter  he  was  taking  to  my  mother  in 
New  York,  Father  Cook  carried  the  day. 
And  glad  I  was  when  he  sent  me  to 
Montreal  to  the  Sisters.  ('Twas  there 
my  dead  father  came  from.)  'Twas  the 
making  of  me;  for  poor  mother  couldn't 
have  looked  after  me  properly:  I  had 
got  beyond  her,  though  I  was  very  simple 
and  unsophisticated." 

"Spracht!"  said  Mary.  "He  has  an 
evil  face.  I  wonder  somebody  doesn't 
kill  him." 

"He's  never  forgiven  Father  Cook. 
But  he  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  There  are 
hundreds  in  this  town  that  believe  he  is 
the  friend  of  the  workingman." 

"Madeline,"  said  Mary,  suddenly 
making  up  her  mind  to  be  frank,  "I'm 
worried  about  Amy.  She's  pretty,  you 
know,  and  she  looks  much  older  than  she 
is;     and   I   don't  know  what  to  do — " 

Madeline  waited. 

"I  can't  speak  to  anybody  but  you, 
because  you'll  understand.  If  I  spoke  to 
anybody  else,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  were 
accusing  Amy  of  something  wrong.  A 
word  of  gossip  sticks  to  a  girl  (no  matter 
how  young  she  is  when  it  is  uttered)  all 
her  life." 

"I  know  that,  dear!"  said  Madeline,  a 
mist'of  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "The 
world  is  heartless  and  inconsistent.  But 
God  takes  care  of  His  own." 

Mary  sighed. 

"I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  Amy," 
continued  Madeline.  "Among  other 
things,  I  hear  you've  given  up  Trevanion, 
and  that  he's  taking  it  hard.  Well,  people 
in  our  circumstances  can't  be  pickers 
and  choosers,  and  you  know  your  own 
business  best.  Now,  there  isn't  the  least 
harm  in  Amy,  but  she's  gay  and  your 
mother  spoils  her.  And,  entre  nous,  there 
are  many  boys  and  girls  at  the  High 
School  that  ought  to  be  earning  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the 
strength  of  their  arms.  Mother  often 
says  so.  The  teachers  set  them  a  good 
example,  'tis  true;  but,  sure,  the  teachers 
themselves    can't    mention    the    name    of 


the  Blessed  Trinity  or  teach  Christian 
morality.  'Twould  be  sectarianism!  Ak, 
Sainte  Vierge!    Vois  tu  cette  chose!" 

Mary  listened  intently;  she  felt  that 
help  was  coming.  Madeline,  from  her 
energetic  Irish  mother  and  her  courageous 
French-Canadian  father,  had  inherited  a 
certain  fearlessness  that  inspired  hope. 

"I've  thought  out  a  plan  —  but  there's 
somebody  at  the  front  door.  Run,  while 
I  stay  here  and  put  on  this  dress  so  that 
you  can  see  about  the  drapery." 

The  front  door  bell  rang  again.  Mary, 
imagining  that  the  visitor  was  a  possible 
customer,  hastened  into  the  hall.  She 
opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  Morton, 
with  her  hands  in  a  large  yellow  muff, 
stood  on  the  doorstep. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  she  said;  and  then, 
noticing  Mary's  look  of  surprise,  she 
added:  "I  suppose  I'm  rude;  but — well, 
some  people  say  I'm  rich  enough  to  be 
rude." 

"Will  you  come  in,  Mrs.  Morton?" 

"For  a  moment,  yes.  Something's 
wrong  with  the  car.  I  had  to  leave  it 
with  the  chauffeur  at  my  washerwoman's. 
She  said  that  a  lace-mender  lived  here. 
I've  some  Brussels  I'd  like  looked  after. 
I  suppose  you  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  think  I  told  you  so  the  other  day." 
Mary  offered  her  the  rocking-chair. 

"How  odd!  I  thought  these  old- 
fashioned  sepulchres  had  gone  out  long 
ago."  She  drew  a  packet  from  her 
muff.  "It's  cold  here.  I'm  glad  I  wore 
my  furs." 

Mary  noticed  that  the  kitchen  door 
opened  a  little;  she  hoped  that  Madeline 
would  come  in.  She  hated  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Morton.  She  found  refuge  in  silence 
while  she  inspected  the  lace  flounce. 

"Dear,  dear!"  Mrs.  Morton  said.  "I've 
seen  your  younger  sister.  My  son's  having 
a  little  flirtation  with  her  just  now.  You're 
a  little  like  her.  It  was  the  girl  behind 
the  candy  counter  at  the  railway  station 
last  year." 

Mary  remembered  some  of  the  speeches 
that  had  been  made  against  the  girl,  and, 
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flushing,  laid  down  the  lace  on  another 
chair. 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  looking  squarely  at 
the  visitor,  "that  you  would  ask  your 
son  not  to  speak  to  my  sister." 

"Indeed!"  Mrs.  Morton  smiled.  "I  am 
to  be  a  messenger,  am  I?  You  had  better 
keep  your  brazen  sister  from  my  son.  I 
don't  object  to  his  amusing  himself  when 
he  has  nothing  to  do.  And  at  his  age 
girls  of  his  own  class  don't  attract  him." 

Mary's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
She  could  not  have  said  whether  it  was 
anguish  or  anger  that  paralyzed  her 
tongue. 

"Poor  creature!"  thought  Madeline,  at 
the  other  side  of  the  door.  "After  all  she 
has  suffered  of  late!  But  I'll  give  the  old 
dame  a  little  rope  before  I  interfere." 

"If  my  son  has  a  vulgar  taste,  I  can't 
help  it.  If  your  sister  doesn't  throw  her- 
self at  his  head,  he  won't  follow  her." 

"She  is  only  a  child,"  Mary  said, — 
"only  a  child!" 

"Take  care  of  her,  then.  My  boy 
wouldn't  listen  to  dictation  from  me.  I 
suppose  you  want  to  extract  money  from 
his  father,  and  this  is  the  first  move." 
Mrs.  Morton  laughed,  softlv.  "Oh,  we 
know  your  class!" 

Mary  sat  still,  cold,  horrified;  and  the 
woman  spoke  of  Amy, — little  Amy! 

"I  consider  this  subject  closed,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Morton.  "You  can  mend 
this  lace,  and  I  will  pay  a  reasonable 
price.  As  to  your  sister,  she  can  no 
doubt  take  care  of  herself." 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  haughtily. 

The  door  opened:  in  came  a  very 
elegant  figure,  languidly,  gracefully. 

"What  old  type  did  I  hear  talking 
with  the  voice  of  a  peacock?"  asked  the 
elegant  creature,  in  mellifluously-sounding 
French. 

Madeline's  soft,  trailing  gown  of  black 
and  chiffon,  with  just  a  spangle  here  and 
there,  "draped"  in  the  latest  fashion, 
caught  Mrs.  Morton's  attention  and 
respect.  One  thing  she  understood  thor- 
oughly —  clothes.      She    recognized     that 


the  languid,  calm,  distinguished  person 
was  perfectly  dressed. 

"A  customer?"  she  asked.  People  in 
Orvisville  were  curious. 

"No:  a  friend,"  .said  Madeline.  "O 
Mary,  do  let  me  open  a  window!  I  really 
believe  this  creature  smells  of  musk, — 
canaille! ' ' 

Mrs.  Morton's  pale  face  contracted, 
but  she  held  her  ground.  Madeline  glided 
to  the  window  and  opened  it  wide.  Mrs. 
Morton  tightened  her  lips.  Musk!  What 
an  insult!  And  yet  she  was  for  the 
moment  overawed.  The  style  of  the  new- 
comer was  overpowering.  Mrs.  Morton, 
whose  French  had  been  painfully  acquired, 
was  impressed.  She  always  overrated 
anything  that  •  she  knew  to  be  difficult 
of  attainment  for  her.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Madeline  had,  in  some  way,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  her  weaknesses.  There 
were  few  secrets  in  Orvisville. 

"Who  is  this  provincial  person,  ma 
chere  Marie,  that  is  frightening  thee?" 
demanded  Madeline,  in  very  distinct 
French.  "She  is  a  fashion-plate  of  1870. 
Cela  me  donne  la  chair  de  poule!  Pardon, 
Madame!  Do  you  speak  French?  It  is 
the  language  of  my  fathers." 

Mrs.  Morton  stood  near  her  chair, 
irresolute.  This  elegant  creature  prob- 
ably intended  to  insult  her;  but  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that.  It  was  evident  the 
visitor  did  not  know  who  she  was. 

''Chere  Marie,''  whispered  Madeline, 
"let  me  deal  with  her.  C'est  mon  affaire! 
It  will  do  me  good,  and  I  will  speak 
French.  I  can  always  be  a  lady  in  French, 
but  not  in  English." 

Perturbed  as  she  was,  Mary  remem- 
bered Mrs.  Trevanion's  somewhat  similar 
announcement. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Wadsworth  Morton." 

"Ah— a!  Shall  I  fall  dead?  You  are  a 
grand  dame  of  yesterday.  Vous  me  prise  z 
ceux  qui  mangent  le  pain  dur!  Is  it  not 
so?    Ugh!" 

Madeline  stepped  forward,  and  put  her 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door. 

"Ugh!"  she  repeated.     "When  I  think 
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of  what  you  said  to  my  friend  here,  I 
can  no  longer  be  a  lady  and  speak  as  the 
good  nuns  taught  me.  You  are  surprised! 
Hypocrite!  On  vous  donnera  le  bon  Dieu 
sans  confession!  No,  I  will  speak  a  plain 
language  to  you.  What  have  you  been 
blattering  about,  with  me  listening  until 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you? 
She,  who  is  good,  but  who  must  eat 
the  hard  bread  of  the  poor,  asks  you  to 
keep  an  eye  on  that  worthless  loafer  — 
half  omadhaun  that  he  is — of  a  son  of 
yours,  and  you  dare  to  insult  her!  Yes, 
daguerreotype  of  a  boiled  witch,  you 
insult  her!  What  have  you  but  your 
money?  You  are  not  clever  nor  good  nor 
kind,  and  the  devil  would  never  fly  away 
with  you  for  your  beauty!  You  are  rude 
because  you  are  rich!    Oest  voire  bon  mot!" 

Mrs.  Morton  made  a  movement  toward 
the  door. 

"No:    I  shall  finish!" 

"Cat!"  remarked  Mrs.  Morton. 

"I  should  never  call  you  a  kitten!" 
returned  Madeline,  with  a  peculiarly  ex- 
asperating laugh.  "And  your  son, — un 
gigolo, — un  diable  a  quatre!  He  is  a  sneak, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  your  husband  knows 
much  of  the  class  who  blackmail." 

Mrs.  Morton's  face  crimsoned,—  there 
had  been  rumors. 

"You  are  of  the  rich  people  who  make 
the  poor  hate  you.  Yoii,  with  your  poison 
ivy  hedge,  and  the  innocent  little  children 
suffering  because  they  pluck  the  leaves. 
Ugh!  I  would  spit  on  you,  if  I  were  not 
a  lady.  Why  do  you  not  be  humble  and 
kind,  as  le  bon  Dieu  intended  the  rich  to 
be?  Why  do  you  not  serve  your  neighbors 
as  you  ought,  instead  of  pretending  that 
you  are  better  than  they  are,  because  of 
your  tin  cans, — your  millions  of  tin  cans? 
I  speak  the  truth  in  plain  language,  as 
my  mother,  the  washerwoman,  who  loves 
her  work,  taught  me  to  speak.  Tell  my 
mother  that  she  sent  you  to  a  house  of 
the  gentle,  where  you  have  no  place.  Go, 
and  take  yotir  packet!" 

Mrs.  Morton  picked  up  her  lace,  as  one 
dazed. 


"So  you  are  Madeline  La  Clare,  the 
daughter  of  Bridget?" 

''Ravie!"  Madeline  said,  with  her  lowest 
courtesy. 

"Your  mother  shall  pay  for  this!" 

"No,  chere  Madame!  My  mother  you 
can  not  touch.  She  has  a  sufficient  bank 
account;  she  has  worked  hard,  and  I 
have  helped  her.  Money  in  bank  is  for 
the  poor  their  greatest  consolation — after 
religion.  Now  you  may  go,  and  tell  your 
vanrien  of  a  boy  that  he  must  keep  away 
from  nice  girls,  or  somebody  will  shoot 
-him." 

With  a  set  face  and  her  head  high  in 
the  air,  Mrs.  Morton  left  the  house,  not 
forgetting  the  packet. 

Madeline  laughed,  and  made  a  piroutte. 

"I  have  had  few  luxuries  in  my  life, 
and  this  is  one.  Don't  cry,  Mary!  You 
can't  help  being  a  lady;  I  can,  —  that's 
all.  Now  we  will  make  some  soup  for 
the  good  mother,  the  foolish  Amy,  and 
the  little  ones.  Later,  I  will  tell  you  of 
my  plan." 

And  Madeline  went  out  to  remove  her 
finery.  Mary  was  angry  and  ashamed, 
and  yet  she  felt  elated.  She  had  at  least 
one  friend  who  was  not  afraid  of  ordinary 
circumstances. 

"No,"  said  Madeline,  who  had  partly 
guessed  her  thoughts.  "I  have  never 
been  afraid  to  live.  In  truth,  I  might 
have  been  bad  because  I  did  not  fear  the 
world;  but  the  good  Sisters  have  taught 
me  that  it  is  not  for  women  to  try  to 
be  as  men." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  does  not  follow  that  people  forget 
because  they  cease  to  mourn  as  one  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted.  Remembrance  may 
live  under  smiles  as  well  as  under  tears. 
Indeed  the  truest,  the  sweetest,  and  the 
deepest  hearts  are  those  which  remember 
in  this  way — which,  with  a  cheerful  spirit, 
go  to  meet  all  fair  and  pleasant  gifts  of 
God,  and  yet  carry  in  sunshine  or 
in  shadow  the  tender  memory  of  some 
buried  past. — Christian  Reid. 
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To  Saint  Joseph. 

BY    BUGENE    P.  BURKE. 

^t^Y  Father,  who  with  thoughtful  eye 
^      Did  watch  the  Lord  Child  Jesus  grow, 

Did  lay  the  nail  and  hammer  by 

To  guide  His  first  steps,  weak  and  slow, — 

Look  down  with  father-care,  and  bless 

The  efforts  of  my  childishness! 

My  Father,  who,  the  long  day  through. 
With  plane  and  saw  and  rough-hewn  bars, 

Did  lowly  toil  by  Him  who  drew 
The   pointed    pattern  of   the   stars, — 

A  common  toiler  suppliant  stands, 

Bless  thou  the  labor  of  his  hands! 

My    Father,   when  Death's    Angel  came, 

By  Seraphim  joy-heralded. 
Sweet  Mary  wept. thy  sainted  name. 

And  Lord  Christ's  bosom  held  thy  head, — 
When,  at  the  last,  with  broken  breath 
I  lie,  be  guardian  of  my  death! 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


IV. 

To  Miss  Eleanor  de  Bohun. 

OEAR  ELI.IE: — I  wish  you  the  most 
merry  Christmas  possible!  Quite  a 
superfluous  wish;  for  at  Bohun  Court  you 
always  are  merry,  from  New  Year's  Day 
to  New  Year's  Eve.  That's  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  you  all:  you  seem 
to  do  nothing  but  make  yourselves  useful, 
and  it  keeps  you  in  tearing  spirits  all 
the  year  round.  Of  course  it's  not  your 
patent,  but  a  family  secret  inherited  from 
your  father  and  mother,  whose  goodness 
has  to  be  divided  among  the  six  of  you; 
so  that  each  /  of  you,  separately,  can  get 
only  a  little  bit.  But,  then,  you  never 
are  separate,  and  the  common  stock 
remains  undiminished.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  your  neighbors,  and  especially  the 
poor  ones,  that  you  will  all  be  old  maids 
and  stick  together,  so  that  Bohun  Court 
may  go  on  cheering  everybody  up  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 


Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
very  friendly  letter!  And  I  only  wish  I 
could  act  on  your  advice.  You  tell  me 
to  send  and  say  that  I  am  coming  for 
Christmas,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, —  as  if  it  were  the  year  before 
last,  or  the  year  before  that;  to  come, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  as 
welcome  as  ever;  and  that  then,  in  about 
five  and  twenty  minutes,  everything  will 
go  on  just  the  same  as  it  has  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Perhaps  it  might  if  I  could 
do  as  you  say  and  feel  as  you  mean  me 
to  feel, — that  my  change  of  religion  has 
not  changed  anything  between  me  and 
all  of  you,  who  are  much  more  to  me 
than  most  fellows'  brothers  and  sisters 
are  to  them.  Ah,  but  I  can't  feel  that! 
We  are  such  near  neighbors  that,  even 
without  going  to  stay  with  you,  I  have 
already  met  you  all  since  I  came  home 
from  Oxford  two  and  a  half  weeks 
ago.  Do  you  really  think  I  found  no 
difference  ? 

I  met  your  eldest  sister  first,  about 
twenty  paces  from  your  door.  She  was 
just  going  in.  Did  Stella  ask  me  to  come 
in,  or  take  it  for  granted  I  must  be  going 
in,  as  would  have  been  the  case  on  any 
other  occasion  when  we  met  in  the  same 
way,  after  I  had  been  absent  for  a  few 
months?  We  talked,  and  she  was  as  civil 
as  if  I  had  been  anybody  else.  When  are 
any  of  you  uncivil?  She  made  a  joke  or 
two.  When  was  she  ever  short  of  one? 
And  she  seemed  perfectly  ready  to  go  on 
talking  for  half  an  hour  there,  out  in  the 
street, — to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  in,  though 
there  was  a  freezing  wind,  with  sharp, 
dry  dust  in  it;,  and  she  stood  still,  with 
her  back  to  your  door.  She  made  no 
disagreeable  show  of  wanting  to  get  off, 
and  do  whatever  she  was  going  to  do 
when  we  met.  She  inquired  for  my 
mother,  and  mentioned  none  of  you;  and 
when  we  parted  she  shook  hands — which 
I  never  remember  our  doing  before  in 
our  lives. 

Mildred  and  Rose  were  the  next.  We 
met  at  the  corner  of  Ash   Place,   and   it 
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was  two  to  one.  They  certainly  had  the 
best  of  it.  It  was  /  who  had  perpe- 
trated the  queer  joke  of  turning  CathoHc, 
but  they  had  the  fun  of  it.  Rose  had 
on  her  thorns,  and  she  scratched  with 
them.  (Roses  never  scratch  themselves, 
do  they?)  Mildred  was  blander,  but 
equally  amused.  Of  course  if  I  had 
become  a  Catholic  only  to  raise  a  laugh, 
I  should  have  felt  my  success.  One  isn't 
always  funny  when  one  means  to  be. 
But,  as  it  was,  I  only  felt  depressed.  If 
one's  dearest  and  oldest  friends  can  not 
understand,  who  can?  They  both  seemed 
to  think  that  my  becoming  a  Catholic 
was  only  the  last  act  in  the  queer  comedy 
of  being  High  Church;  and  none  of  you 
are  High  Church,  though  Mildred  crosses 
herself  (peculiarly  low  down,  to  avoid 
your  father's  jocund  criticisms)  at  the 
beginning  of  meals.  She  was  quite  cheery 
and  amiable ;  Rose  was  markedly  friendly, 
though  specially  quippish  and  alert. 
Neither  of  them  expressed  any  surprise 
that  I  had  been  home  a  day  or  two  and 
had  not  come  to  Bohun  Court. 

Then  Humphry  came  back  from  Eton, 
and  first  thing  next  morning  he  was  at 
our  house,  and  left  it  only  to  take  me  to 
yours — as  if  it  was  the  obvious  procedure. 
He  was  absolutely  unchanged.  Well,  I 
went  with  him.  And  almost  terrible  it 
seemed  to  me  to  feel  that  he  was  going 
to  insist  on  my  being  welcomed.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  child  I  had  never  knocked 
at  your  door,  or  rung,  but  opened  it  and 
gone  in  as  if  it  were  my  home — as  your 
father's  and  mother's  kindness,  and  all 
of  yours,  had  made  it  seem.  That,  I 
knew,  I  never  could  do  again;  and  I 
was  not  wrong:  even  Humphry  could  not 
make  you  all  behave  as  if  I  had  not  cut 
myself  away  from  you.  Stella  was  more 
intimate  but  not  quite  so  urbane  as  when 
we  met  in  the  street.  She  was  funnier 
and  not  more  kind.  Her  attitude  seemed 
to  be:  'You  have  chosen  to  put  this 
monstrous  absurdity  of  your  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  between  us  and  you, 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  laugh 


at  it.'  But,  if  you  happen  to  believe  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  method  is 
unpleasant. 

Mildred  was  in  a  beautiful  temper,  and 
said  quite  nice  things.  It  struck  her  that 
I  seemed  peculiarly  happy;  and  that, 
she  had  heard,  was  a  common  and  won- 
derful result  of  turning  Catholic.  But, 
as  she  had  not  the  least  idea  why  I  had 
changed  my  religion,  she  seemed  to  con- 
clude that  I  had  not  either.  Ought  I  to 
have  mounted  on  the  schoolroom  table 
and  told  her?  Anyway,  I  didn't;  and 
perliaps  it  was  as  well,  as  your  father 
came  in,  and  gave  a  considerable  jump 
at  seeing  me  even  where  I  was — meekly 
seated  sideways  on  the  saddle  of  the  poor 
old  rocking-horse.  How  could  he  be  any- 
thing but  kind  and  affectionate!  But  he 
blurted  out  at  once  his  plaintive  hope 
that  I  would  not  lead  any  of  you  astray; 
and  his  fears  were  so  clearly  stronger  than 
his  hopes  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
that  I  was  not  a  guest  whom  he  could 
receive  without  misgiving.  And  you 
suggest  that  I  should  coolly  send  and  tell 
him  I  am  coming  to  stay  in  his  house 
as  long  as  I  like! 

You  were  not  in  that  morning.  If  you 
had  been,  you  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised that  I  did  not  stay  very  long. 
When  you  and  I  met,  it  was  on  the  ice. 
The  dear,  flooded  flats,  where  we  had  all 
so  often  had  such  splendid  fun  in  other 
years,  were  frozen  again,  and  I  went,  like 
everyone  else,  to  skate.  The  ice  was  not 
so  hard  and  cold  as  the  looks  of  most  of 
the  old  friends.  I  found  the  remote  places 
(w^here  the  humpy  ice  is,  and  where  no 
one  goes)  pleasanter  and  less  lonely  than 
the  crowded  park  where  all  the  old  fun — 
the  sleighing  and  the  ice-lancers  and  the 
laugh  and  talk  —  was  going  on ;  and  I 
stuck  to  that  no-man's  land. 

My  stepfather  came  to  me  there,  and 
never  was  he  kinder  and  gentler.  You 
know  he  thinks  himself  an  agnostic. 
Perhaps  he  is  one,  —  God  knows.  But 
he  seemed  to  feel  for  me  a  respect  and 
sympathy    he    had    never    shown    before. 
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Pie  knows  well  how  dear  you  all  are  to 
me,  —  how  dear  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  the  old  place  (all  of  which  has 
been  part  of  home)  is  to  me.  And  he  knew 
very  well  it  was  all  gone  and  lost  from 
me  forever,  and  because  I  had  done  what 
he  had  done  —  lost  all  faith  in  the  English 
Church  I  had  loved  (and  he  had  loved) ; 
only  he  had  lost  all  belief  in  any  Chris- 
tianit}^,  and  no  one  thought  a  penny  the 
worse  of  him;  while  I  had  only  turned 
again  to  the  old,  old  Christian  faith — 
older  than  England,  —  and  everybody 
thought  me  a  traitor  and  a  beast.  ("There 
goes  that  beast!"  I  had  heard  a  lady  say 
to  her  son,  as  I  skated  away  to  my  no- 
man's  land.  And  she  meant  me  to  hear, 
as  I  could  see  by  the  lad's  shamed  face.) 

Then,  Ellie,  you  came.  It  was  our  first 
meeting  since  my  coming  home.  And  let 
me  thank  you,  now  I  have  this  chance, 
for  your  friendly  kindness.  You  did  not 
make  any  pretence  of  ignoring  what  had 
happened,  as  Stella  had  done  at  first  out 
in  the  street,  with  the  frosty  wind  between 
us;  and  nothing  could  have  marked  so 
chilly  her  continual  sense  of  my  change 
as  that  cold  silence.  There  was  no  gibe 
in  your  tone;  and  the  regret  in  it  was 
no  reproach,  but  only  a  frank  telling  of 
your  being  sorry  for  anything  that  could 
make  us  feel  differently  regarding  the 
dearest  interest  in  life. 

But  you  could  not  conceal  your  con- 
sciousness that  your  being  with  me,  your 
talking  to  me  like  that,  would  not  be 
approved.  You  had  slipped  away  to  talk 
to  me;  and  you  showed  as  plainly  as  if 
you  had  said  it  that  in  doing  so  you  had 
done  something  that  the  others  would 
not  like.  And,  though  I  did  with  all  my 
heart  thank  you,  and  do  again,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  do  anything  your  dear  father 
would  dislike.  He  has  been  too  kind  to 
me  these  many  years.  It  is  not  his  fault 
that  he' no  longer  wishes  any  of  you  to 
be  intimate  with  me.  It  is  not  he  or  any 
of  you  who  have  changed,  but  I.  I  do 
not  apologize  to  him  or  any  of  you  for 
becoming  a  Catholic;    it  ivS  my  concern 


and  no  one  else's.  If  any  of  you  argued 
with  me  (as  Rose  started  doing)  I  should 
argue  back. 

But  it  would  be  babyish  to  grumble 
because  people  think  me  wrong,  and  take 
care  I  shall  not  lead  others  to  do  what 
I  have  done.  Of  course  I  think  the  fear 
of  my  being  able  to  lead  you  to  do  it 
rather  funny.  You  are  about  seven  to 
one,  and  you  have  known  your  religion 
all  your  lives;  I  have  known  mine 
only  about  seven  weeks!  And  your 
dear  father's  special  nervousness  about 
Humphry  does  make  me  smile.  He  is 
just  as  likely  to  become  a  Catholic  as  I 
am  to  become  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Well,  now,  good-bye!  It  really  is,  I 
think,  "good-bye."  We  have  all  played 
together,  and  our  playing  days  are  done; 
and  we  have  lived  together,  and  talked 
and  talked  together,  for  years  and  years. 
I  shall  never  live  here  any  more;  for, 
though  I  have  no  money  to  go  back  to 
Oxford,  I  am  going  to  earn  some  by 
being  tutor  to  two  boys  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  myself.  And  what  I  shall 
teach  them — goodness  knows.  Anyway, 
I'm  going  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  they 
live  right  on  the  other  side  of    England. 

You  think  that  presently  everything 
will  fall  back  into  the  old  grooves,  but 
it  never  will.  One  of  us  has  got  hitched 
out  of  them.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
though  you  may  think  it  not  as  kind  of 
me  as  I  mean  it  to  be,  I  would  much 
rather  go  away  and  keep  my  old  thoughts 
of  you  all,  my  old  memories  and  ideas  of 
you  all,  than  stay  a  few  hundred  miles 
nearer,  and  have  to  learn  you  all  afresh, 
different,  and  new.  Memory  doesn't 
mean  old  things  dead,  but  old  things 
become  immortal. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Austin  Markham. 


Dec.  18,   1878. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


The  secret  of  the  man  who  is  univer- 
sally interesting  is  that  he  is  universally 
interested. — Howells. 
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BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 
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,A'AM  LOISELLE  at  the  stone  house 
was  a  great  authority  on  patch- 
work ;  she  had  done  so  much  in  her  young 
days,  when  she  was  Demoiselle  Leduc, 
and  had  not  yet  made  her  very  prosperous 
marriage.  Since  she  had  been  promoted 
to  her  present  dignity,  which  carried  with 
it  its  own  occupations,  and  perhaps 
because  prosperity  had  made  her  less 
active  and  stirring,  she  had  devoted  very 
little  time  to  that  particular  kind  of  work. 
Yet  there  were  many  beds  in  that  large 
house  needing  quilts,  and  she  permitted 
herself  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 
Mountain  and  go  shares  on  patches, — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  goodly  store  of 
pieces  which  she  herself  or  other  members 
of  the  Loiselle  family  had  accumulated, 
she  was  quite  content  to  give  a  certain 
proportion  in  compensation  for  the  labor 
of  putting  them  together. 

To  this  end  she  employed  a  remarkably 
skilful  worker,  who  had  been  almost  her 
own  rival,  and  had  been  said  even  to 
surpass  her,  in  making  artistic  combina- 
tions of  color  and  elaborate  designs.  This 
Demoiselle  Lanctot  was  a  woman  whose 
age,  long  uncertain,  was  definitely  tending 
toward  the  old;  yet  whose  hair  was  of 
an  almost  aggressive  blackness,  with 
scarcely  a  thread  of  silver,  and  whose 
figure  was  as  erect  as  when,  at  sweet 
eighteen,  she  had  been,  according  to 
popular  rumor,  an  aspirant  for  the  hand 
of  Loiselle,  senior. .  This  latter  was  now 
a  prematurely  old  widower,  dependent 
on  the  good  offices  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
Being  in  his  day  and  generation  the  best 
match  at  the  Mountain,  the  story  went 
that  he  had  been  well  disposed  to  make 
Clementine  Lanctot  mistress  of  the  stone 
house,  but  that  she  had  frightened  him 
off  by  her  tongue,  which  was  not  always 
under  control.  Her  sharp  sayings  and  her 
niockery  had  been  officiously  repeated  to 


him  by  some  local  busybody,  by  way  of 
a  friendly  warning.  If  she  talked  in  that 
manner  then,  if  she  made  him  the  subject 
of  her  jibes  before  marriage,  what  would 
it  be  afterward? 

In  his  terror,  he  had  gone  to  the  opposite- 
extreme,  and  married  a  very  pretty, 
gentle,  and  timid  daughter  of  a  prosperous 
merchant  away  down  at  St.  Hyacinthe. 
Delicate  in  health  almost  from  the  first, 
this  latter  had  been  totally  unable  to 
take  up  the  multifarious  duties  devolving 
upon  the  mistress  of  that  establishment. 
Also,  perhaps,  she  missed  the  bustle  and 
stir  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
in  that  thriving  little  manufacturing  town 
whence  she  came.  Having  left  to  her 
husband  the  care  of  two  sons,  she  passed 
away,  possibly  with  relief,  from  the  shadow 
of  the  Mountain,  and  from  that  village 
to  which  she  had  never  thoroughly 
acclimatized  herself. 

There  were  renewed  rumors  concerning 
Loiselle  and  his  former  sweetheart.  People 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  "make  up"  with  her,  and  that  all 
would  be  well.  Many  saw  in  her,  apart 
from  her  temper,  an  ideal  mistress  of 
that  prosperous  household.  But,  some- 
how, Loiselle  never  did.  Clementine  was 
proud  and  reserved,  and  had  been  bitterly 
offended  by  his  former  desertion;  so 
that  the  most  censorious  were  compelled 
to  admit  that  she  kept  out  of  the  widower's 
way  as  much  as  possible,  even  crossing 
the  road  to  avoid  him.  Loiselle,  though 
at  that  time  comparatively  yoimg  and  in 
tolerable  health,  had  not  sufficient  force 
of  character  to  make  any  advances,  even 
had  he  been  inclined  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
it  appeared  quite  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  enough  of  Delle  Lanctot's 
efficient  help,  but  he  stood  too  much  in 
awe  of  her.  And  so  he  struggled  on 
uneasily  with  merely  hired  assistance, 
until  his  elder  son  took  a  wife. 

The  newcomer  suited  the  place  to  a 
nicety.  She  had  the  uncommon  combina- 
tion of  tremendous  energy  with  a  quiet 
bearing   and   a   still   tongue.     She   spoke 
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but  little  and  that  to  the  point;  and 
Clementine,  who  was  quick  to  perceive 
these  advantages,  and  who  had  never 
shown  any  jealousy  of  her  late  rival, 
had  a  strong  and  decided  jealousy  of  the 
intruder.  She  was  doing  all  for  the  stone 
house  and  its  inhabitants  that  Clementine 
had  been  fancying  all  those  years  could 
have  been  done  only  by  herself. 

All  the  feeble  struggles  of  her  late  rival, 
all  those  failures  that  had  been  lamented 
over  with  bitter  tears  by  the  latter, 
had  been  as  balm  and  honey  to  the 
spinster.  And,  either  from  pride  or 
magnanimity  —  perhaps,  too,  a  touch  of 
pity, — she  had  always  forborne  from 
criticism.  Indeed,  her  tongue  had  always 
been  on  the  side  of  the  wife.  As  re- 
garded the  daughter-in-law,  matters  were 
different;  and,  though  there  was  little 
to  criticise,  she  was  always  ready,  when 
opportunity  offered,  with  the  most  cen- 
sorious remarks.  Even  though  she  herself 
was  the  beneficiary,  she  had  much  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  young  Madame 
Loiselle's  extravagance  in  giving  away 
so  many  of  her  patches  to  have  quilts 
made,  when  she  herself  was  an  expert 
quilter,  and  an  able-bodied  young  woman, 
who  ought  to  be  capable  of  doing  all 
her  own  work.  It  was  useless  to  remind 
Clementine  that  the  practice  was  very 
common  at  the  Mountain,  and  that  if 
it  had  not  been  so  she  would  have  been 
deprived  of  a  lucrative  employment.  For 
this  particular  case  she  would  hear  no 
excuse,  and  loudly  declared  that,  if  she 
had  been  the  mistress  of  the  stone  house, 
not  a  single  patch  would  ever  have  gone 
outside  its  portal, — which  was  probably 
a  fact.  She  blamed  the  culprit  the  more 
because  the  latter  had  been  so  proficient 
with  her  needle,  and  so  skilful  at  the 
patching  as  to  be  almost  the  equal  of 
the  otherwise  unequalled  Clementine. 

So,  nursing  this  denunciatory  attitude 
which  pleased  her,  Clementine  sat  far 
into  the  early  darkness  of  a  winter  after- 
noon, sorting  the  pieces  which  came 
from    tjie    stone    house,    with    »    certain 


jealous  resentment  that  they  were  so 
far  superior  to  those  she  had  in  other 
ways  acquired.  Only  the  lady  of  the 
stone  house  could  show  specimens  like 
that.  Perfectly  fair  and  scrupulously 
honest,  Clementine  was  careful  to  throw 
an  exactly  equal  number  of  the  best 
pieces  into  the  share  which  belonged  to 
Madame  Loiselle  with  that  which  became 
her  own. 

On  that  particular  afternoon  she  looked 
out  from  her  narrow  window  that  gave 
upon  the  roadside,  and  noted  how  a 
light  sprinkling  of  snow  was  falling  over 
the  dull  ground.  Also  the  darkness  was 
gathering.  She  arose,  and  reluctantly 
lighted  a  long,  tallow  dip.  Such  things 
were  precious,  even  though  she  manu- 
factured them  herself.  This  feeble  light 
fell  upon  the  glowing  squares  of  red  and 
purple,  upon  patches  of  orange  and 
green,  pale  blue  and  pink.  She  had  them 
spread  out  before  her  on  the  table,  making 
them  into  various  combinations,  the  plain 
colors  enlivened  occasionally  by  a  judicious 
admixture  of  bright  patches,  stripes,  or 
dots,  or  leaves.  These  she  designed  into 
squares  or  triangles,  figures,  mathenmtical 
or  otherwise, — all  of  which  was  extremely 
interesting  work,  appealing  also  to  the 
latent  artistic  sense  that  seems  to  lurk 
in  every  one  of  the  Latin  race. 

It  harmonized  perfectly  with  a  certain 
side  of  Clementine's  nature.  She  had  an 
eye  for  color,  for  harmony,  for  symme- 
try; so  that  her  combinations,  at  which 
she  spent  much  time  before  setting  a 
stitch,  were  no  less  remarkable  than  her 
color  scheme.  She  was  always  able  to 
dispose  to  the  very  best  advantage  of 
the  quilts  she  made  from  her  own  share 
of  the  pieces,,  sending  them  to  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  to  Montreal,  as  far  as  Quebec, 
or  even,  as  local  rumor  had  it,  to  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  exiled  children 
of  the  Mountain  who  had  transferred 
themselves  and  their  household  goods  to 
various  cities  of  the  neighboring  Republic, 
had  felt  a  desire  to  adorn  their  best 
bedrooms    and    astonish    their    neighbors 
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with  the  quilts  long  famous  at  the 
Mountain. 

While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Clementine 
heard,  though  she  did  not  heed,  halting 
steps  that  came  up  the  road,  paused  at 
the  door,  and  then,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  ascended  the  single  wooden 
step.  The  door,  like  all  other  doors  in  the 
village,  was  on  the  latch.  The  newcomer 
opened  it,  and  once  again  stood  irresolute. 
The  room  had  a  peculiar  air  of  warmth 
and  comfort  that  forcibly  appealed  to 
the  visitor.  There  was  a  smell  of  hot 
tea  (which  Clementine,  unlike  nearly  all 
the  other  women  at  the  Mountain,  rel- 
ished) mingled  with  that  of  buttered  toast. 
For  Clementine  was  just  waiting  for  one 
more  combination  before  sitting  down  to 
her  evening  meal.  The  cloth  was  already 
laid  on  a  little  table  at  the  side,  upon 
which  had  been  placed  a  tea  set  of  blue 
delft. 

The  room  was  in  shadow,  save  for  the 
tallow  dip,  which  concentrated  all  its 
light  on  the  erect  figure-  of  the  woman 
sitting  beside  the  masses  of  color  spread 
out  before  her.  So  absorbed  was  she  in 
the  fascinating  occupation  of  making 
combinations  that  it  was  only  when  the 
visitor  had  crossed  the  threshold  and 
advanced  to  the  other  side  of  the  table 
that  Clementine  raised  her  eyes.  It  must 
be  owned  that  if  her  first  feeling  had 
been  one  of  indignation  at  being  thus 
unceremoniously  disturbed,  it  was  pres- 
ently succeeded  by  astonishment;  for 
the  figure  that  stood  there,  somewhat 
shambling  and  helpless,  was  Dieudonne 
Loiselle,  and  never  before  since  the 
abrupt  termination  of  their  courtship 
had  he  entered  her  door. 

"You  are  very  busy  there,  Clementine," 
said  the  old  man,  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  promptly,  "for 
the  great  Madame  over  at  the  stone 
house,  who  has  no  time  to  make  her  own 
patchwork." 

*'  It  is  true  she  has  not  the  time,"  agreed 
Pieudonne,  gravely. 

CJemeHtiJ?  gave  higi  an   angry  glanC^j 


with  a  sniff,  that  caused  the  old  man  to 
hesitate  and  stammer  out,  with  an  attempt 
at  being  propitiatory: 

"She  thinks^^is  it  not? — that  you  will 
do  it  better." 

Clementine  snorted: 

"She  did  it  well  enough  when  she  was 
a  poor  girl  over  yonder." 

She  pointed  vaguely  and  contempt- 
uously toward  a  certain  humble  dwelling 
of  gray  wood  that  stood  near  one  of  the 
crossroads. 

lyoiselle,  who  saw  that  her  argument 
was  unanswerable,  prudently  said  no 
more  in  defence  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  dexterously  changed  the  subject. 

"But  those  are  beautiful,"  he  said, 
pointing,  with  a  hand  that  age  and  his 
present  agitation  combined  to  make  trem- 
ulous, at  the  brilliant  scarlet,  modulated 
by  dull  crimsons,  maroons,  lightened  by 
touches  of  cerise  and  faint  pink,  that 
caught  the  light  and  glowed  like  the 
heart  of  rubies. 

Clementine  made  no  reply.  She  was 
impervious  to  flattery.  She  preferred  to 
continue  the  former  and  more  interesting 
topic. 

"Now,"  she  began,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  his  face  as  if  she  defied  him  to 
contradict  her,  "if  it  had  been  that  poor 
child  whom  you  married, — that  angel 
whom  God  has  taken." 

Loiselle  took  out  a  red  handkerchief 
and  wiped  from  his  eyes  tears  that  were 
partly  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  and 
partly  for  the  generosity  displayed  by 
Clementine  in  speaking  of  her  Hval,  who 
had  deprived  her — well,  to  say  the  least, 
of   the   stone   house. 

'' Pauvre  petite!''  went  on  the  spinster, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "She  had  not 
the  health  and  strength.  The  work  over 
yonder  was  too  hard  for  her.  She  tried 
to  do  it  all  herself  and  it  killed  her." 

Loiselle  winced. 

"But  this  other?  Oh,  I  have  no  patience 
with  these  young  ones  of  to-day!" 

"But,  then,"  said  Loiselle,  defensively, 
un99U?qous  of  his  grim  hwmor,  "m^  son, 
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a  boy  of  twenty-three,  could  not  well 
have  married  an  old  one." 

Clementine  gave  an  exclamation  of 
contempt  and  irritation. 

"And  he  thinks — it  is  the  way  of  the 
young, — that  he  has  done  for  the  best, 
that  there  is  no  wife  like  his." 

There  was  a  pause  of  dissent  on  the 
woman's  part,  and  a  silence  in  which 
the  gurgling  of  the  mountain  stream 
without  was  distinctly  audible. 

"As  to  that  other  marriage,  Clementine," 
said  the  old  man,  leaning  heavily  upon 
the  table. 

The  spinster,  as  if  fearing  that  he 
might  disturb  a  combination,  put  forth 
her  hand  and  moved  some  of  the  pieces. 
The  old  man,  in  his  earnestness,  scarcely 
noticed  the  movement,  though  he  presently 
took  the  chair  which  had  not  been  offered 
to  him  and  sat  down.  The  table  covered 
with  pieces,  and  the  light  of  the  tallow 
dip,  were  as  a  figure  of  the  intervening 
years,  with  all  their  vicissitudes,  that 
lay  between  those  two,  who  had  once 
walked  together  in  the  pleasant  ways  of 
youth,  when  the  hedges  were  blossoming 
with  wild  roses,  and  the  Mountain  radiant 
with  the  green  of  early  summer. 

"As  for  that  other  marriage,  Clemen- 
tine," the  old  man  repeated,  "maybe  it 
was  a  mistake." 

The  woman  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  sarcastic, 
and  that  yet  contained  a  hint  of  softness, 
a  glint  of  memory. 

"It  is  you  who  would  best  have  suited 
me,"  Dieudonne  said  deliberately,  "and 
my  house." 

"The  house,  perhaps,"  assented  Clem- 
entine, dryly. 

"But  you  were  so  cruel!"  he  went  on. 
"Your  tongue  was  so  sharp!  Ah,  Clemen- 
tine, why  did  you  say  such  things?" 

"What  things?" 

"Those  that  were  repeated  to  me, — 
how  ugly  was  my  face,  how  I  hesitated  in 
my  speech,  how  badly  I  danced,  ho\v— " 

"Some  of  those  things  I  may  have  said," 
tjje   woman   admitted,    ^'but   not   all,     I 


spoke  very  often  in  jest.  There  was  no 
malice.  One  says  many  things  in  the 
course  of  a  life." 

"You  would  have  married  me,  then, 
Clementine?"  Dieudonne  went  on, bending 
toward  her.  And  the  old  voice  that  spoke 
was  pitifully  eager,  with  a  wistfulness 
that  had  little  to  do  with  the  long-spent 
passion  of  youth. 

The  woman  hesitated.  She  was  truthful 
and  she  would  not  lie. 

"There  is  a  saying,"  she  answered, 
"that  we  may  not  gather  roses  in 
December.    They  are  dead  long  ago." 

"But  you  would  have  married  me, 
Clementine?"  persisted  Loiselle. 

The  spinster  took  up  two  of  the  squares 
and  began  to  sew  them  neatly  together, 
at  the  risk  of  spoiling  a  combination. 
She  hated  to  lose  time,  and  especially 
time  which  meant  the  burning  of  a  candle. 
Her  fine,  strong  face,  showing  in  the  light 
of  the  tallow  dip  just  a  hint  of  emotion, 
moved  the  old  man  deeply. 

"That  is  one  of  those  idle  questions 
people  ask,"  Clementine  answered  grudg- 
ingly. "But  yes,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
married  you,  if  the  busybodies  had  let 
us  alone,  or  if  you  had  not  been  so  hete 
as  to  believe  them.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  a  poor  girl  has  the  chance  of  a 
good  house." 

"Ah,  it  is  that  you  would  have  married 
the    house!"    Loiselle    said    dejectedly. 

Unaccountably,  Clementine  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Why  should  she  deny  him  this 
last  morsel  of  romance  that  his  nature 
had  so  long  craved?  Under  all  her  cold- 
ness, there  was  a  latent  generosity  in  her 
character.  She  divined  the  loneliness  that 
had  brought  him  here  this  dull  afternoon, 
when  the  clouds  were  hanging  low  over 
the  Mountain,  and  when  his  son's  capable 
wife  and  the  other  young  people  were  all- 
sufficing  for  one  another.  The  bitterness 
of  years  fell  away  in  presence  of  the 
admission  he  had  made. 

"It  is  not  the  house  I  would  have  mar- 
ried," the  woman  said  softly,  constraining 
herself  by  an  effort.    "It  wa§  a  man  I 
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knew  then,  with  red-brown  hair  and  coal- 
black  eyes,  and  —  but  there !  You  have 
made  me  talk  like  an  old  simpleton,  and 
you  will  spoil  my  patchwork." 

For,  with  a  new  light  in  his  faded  eyes 
Loiselle  made  an  eager  movement  that 
threatened  to  upset  several  combinations. 

"And  that  man  loved  you,  too,  Clem- 
entine. Ah,  yes,  he  loved  you  first  of  all, 
and—" 

He  paused;  for,  in  loyalty  to  the  wife, 
who,  dying  young,  lay  sleeping  down  there 
in  the  cemetery  near  the  river,  he  could 
not  say  more. 

But  Clementine  understood,  and  she 
murmured  to  herself: 

"We  were  made  for  each  other,  yes. 
And  as  for  that  angel  whom  God  has 
taken,  she  was  never  happy  here." 

She  regarded  Loiselle  curiously, — the 
wrinkles  that  had  spread  themselves  like 
a  sinister  network  over  his  once  smooth 
face,  the  gray  wisps  that  sparsely  covered 
an  otherwise  bald  head,  the  toothless 
gums,  the  shrunken  limbs.  Certes,  she 
had  no  illusions  left;  though  for  a 
moment,  in  the  light  of  that  tallow  dip, 
he  was  glorified;  and  took  on,  to  her  eyes, 
the  semblance  of  youth.  At  least,  as  he 
sat  there,  he  had  justified  those  long 
years  when  for  his  sake  she  had  refused 
to  marry  any  other  man.  Of  course  it 
did  not  matter  at  all  now,  and  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said.  Life  was  over  for 
them  both.  After  those  few  moments  of 
emotion,  she  went  on  more  briskly  than 
ever  with  her  patchwork;  that  was  all 
that  mattered  now.  And  Loiselle,  unable 
to  renew  the  subject,  rose  at  last  to  go. 

It  was  dark  outside  by  this  time ; 
and  Clementine  took  the  tallow  dip  from 
the  table,  and,  carefully  shading  it  with 
her  hand  from  the  draught  of  the  open 
door,  lighted  her  former  sweetheart  on 
his  way. 

"Take  care  not  to  fall  on  the  step!" 
she  said  in  her  ordinary  voice. 

"I  will  take  care,"  Loiselle  replied 
uncertainly,  letting  himself  down  by  the 
jamb  of  the  door.    When  he  stood  firmly 


on  the  hard,  frozen  ground  he  looked 
back  at  her.  "  Bon  jour,  Clementine!"  he 
said.    "It  has  done  me  good  to  see  you." 

"  Bonjour,    Dieudonne!"    she    answered. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  forty  years  that 
she  had  called  him  by  that  name;  and 
the  sound  went  with  him  as,  confused, 
bewildered,  he  stumbled  home  again  to 
the  house  that  was  no  longer  in  any  real 
sense  his  own. 

"And  she  did  love  me,  too!"  he  mut- 
tered. But  even  that  thought  could 
awaken  onl}^  a  faint  echo  of  those  past 
emotions, — a  vague  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  warmed  and  comforted  him  in  that 
chill  wintry  dusk. 

Clementine,  however,  had  received 
that  afternoon  from  the  stone  house,  in 
addition  to  her  share  of  those  goodly 
patches,  something  that,  in  her  eyes  at 
least,  added  much  to  their  value.  It  was 
the  justification  of  all  her  past. 


Parables  of  Our  Lord. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.  O'kENNEDY. 


I. — The  Ten  Virgins. 
^|%HAT  is  a  parable?  In  order  to  un- 
VA/  derstand  the  Gospel  sense  of  it,  we 
ask  ourselves  what  Our  Lord  had  to  do, 
and  how  did  He  go  about  doing  it?  One 
of  the  things  He  had  to  do  was  to  teach 
the  people;  and  He  did  that  in  the 
simplest,  in  the  mOvSt  direct,  and  therefore 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  by  taking 
illustrations  from  their  everyday  life. 
Even  to-day,  speakers  who  desire  to 
persuade  do  the  same.  But,  as  the  bulk 
of  our  Blessed  Lord's  hearers  were  simple 
country  folk,  the  majority  of  His  parables 
are  taken  from  simple  country  life;  and 
by  the  illustrations  thus  chosen  He  made  ; 
plain  to  their  minds  things  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  difficult.  A  Gospel  par- 
able, then,  is  an  illustration  which  Our  i 
Lord  took  from  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life  to  explain  to  unlettered  minds  the 
truths  of  His  doctrine.    We  go  on  to  see 
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how  He  did  it.  We  need  hardly  speak 
of  the  tender  love  of  Our  Lord  while 
addressing  the  people,  and  of  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  not  only  His 
hearers  at  that  moment  would  be  affected 
by  His  parables,  but  also  all  readers  in 
the  future  (you  and  I  among  the  number). 
God  give  us  reverence  for  them,  then,  and 
deep  humility!  Let  us  take  the  parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins. 

A  ceremony  that  is  looked  upon  with 
joy  in  all  lands  and  in  all  times  is  mar- 
riage. Just  at  that  period  in  life  when 
strength  is  showing  its  gladdest  promise, 
and  beauty  has  put  on  its  fairest  bloom, 
two  persons  meet,  and  —  oh,  how  brave 
in  its  courage  is  youth !  —  "I  take  thee 
for  better,  for  worse,  till  death  do  us 
part."  Look  upon  their  faces — modest, 
thoughtful,  hopeful!  Who  would  not  shed 
a  tear,  half  pity,  half  joy,  over  the  strong 
one  and  the  weak,  proclaiming  their 
unalterable  determination  to  travel,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  through  life 
together?  In  human  affairs  there  is  no 
bravery  so  courageous,  so  generous,  and 
so  tender. 

Marriage  was  as  joyous  and  as 
pathetic  in  "the  goodly  land  that  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey"  as  anywhere  in 
the  wide  world, — even  more  so.  Every 
Sabbath,  in  the  village  synagogue,  the 
Jews  heard  of  Abraham  sending  his  faithful 
steward  to  choose  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac 
in  his  own  land,  between  the  two  great 
rivers  of  the  East,  and  not  from  among 
the  heathen  nations  round  about;  and 
they  listened  with  emotion  to  the  account 
of  Isaac  meditating  as  he  "walked  in  the 
evening  twilight  by  the  Well  of  the  Living 
and  the  Seeing,"  there  awaiting,  and  thus 
meeting  his  future  bride,  whom  he  placed 
in  the  rich  tent  of  his  dead  mother  Sara. 
Or  they  heard  of  the  great  Patriarch, 
Jacob,  serving  seven  years  for  the  one 
he  chose;  and,  being  cheated,  serving 
seven  years  more.  These  were  things 
they  were  regularly  taught;  these  formed 
part  of  the  blessings  given  by  every  father 
to   his   daughter   when   she   was   leaving 


the  threshold  of  her  ^  childhood  for  the 
home  of  her  future  life.  Like  the  orange 
tree  in  blossom,  like  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible fragrance  of  the  vine,  was  the 
atmosphere  of  reverence  and  joy  that 
hung  round  the  simple  marriages  of  the 
East. 

We  find  in  St.  Matthew  (xxv)  the 
account  of  this  Parable  of  the  Virgins, 
as  spoken  by  Our  Lord:  1.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  like  ten  virgins.  2.  They  are 
waiting  to  meet  the  wedding  party.  3. 
Five  are  foolish  virgins.  4.  The  other 
five  are  wise.  5.  From  waiting  long,  they 
nod  and  sleep.  6.  They  are  awakened  at 
midnight  by  a  voice  calling:  "The  Bride- 
groom Cometh!"  7.  They  rise  in  haste 
and  prepare  their  lamps.  8.  The  wise 
virgins  go  forth  with  lighted  lamps.  9. 
The  foolish,  alas!  have  no  oil,  and  they 
go  to  buy.  10.  In  the  meantime  the 
bridegroom  enters,  and  with  Him  the 
wise  virgins.  IT  The  foolish  virgins, 
after  buying,  return  and  knock.  12.  There 
comes  an  answer  from  within:  "Amen,  I 
say  to  you,  I  know  you  not."  Moral: 
"Watch  ye,  therefore,  because  ye  know^ 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour," 

Now,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  the 
Church  of  this  present  time.  The  number 
"ten"  is  used,  being  a  round  number, 
for  what  is  universal;  and  the  figures 
five  and  five  typify  a  rough  division  of 
the  whole  human  race.  But  why  are  they 
all  called  virgins,  the  foolish  as  well  as 
the  wise?  For  the  word  "virgin"  suggests 
to  us  what  is  pure  and  good. 

St.  Gregory  says:  "Human  favor  and 
influence  is  sought  to  be  obtained  through 
that  which  outwardly  is  done  aright; 
and  the  desire  of  praise  undermines  and 
takes  away;  so  that  what  exteriorly  is 
good  is  interiorly  without  reward.  For, 
in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  there  are  ten 
virgins.  All  are  called  virgins,  and  yet 
all  are  not  received  into  blessedness; 
because,  while  they  expect  outward  glory 
from  their  vi^^ginity,  they  leave  their  lamps 
unfilled." 

1^0 w,   we   have   got   this   far.     Outside 
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the  door  of  the  wedding  feast,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth;  inside,  it  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  blessed  in  eternity.  This  is  what 
Our  Lord  says  in  another  parable:  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  to  a  marriage 
feast  which  a  king  made  for  his  son." 
In  the  Church  of  Christ,  then,  in  this 
world  there  will  be  wise  and  foolish 
virgins.  The  souls  of  all  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  called  virgins,  because  they 
are  followers  of  the  Lamb,  at  least  in 
profession;  and  at  nightfall,  which  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  this  temporal  life, 
all  have  been  made  so  by  baptism.  The 
door  is  the  entrance  from  this  to  the  next 
world;  the  darkness  and  silence  of  mid- 
night represent  the  dread  mysteriousness 
of  death.  All  are  waiting  for  that  hour, 
and,  with  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
slumber  and  sleep  by  the  way. 

We  have  to  impress  it  well  on  our 
minds  that  night  is  typical  of  this  life; 
that  the  virgins  went  forth  at  nightfall, — - 
that  is,  began  life's  earthly  journey,  which 
was  to  end  when  the  Bridegroom  would 
call  to  the  marriage  feast.  All  the  work  of 
preparation  was  to  go  on  between  night- 
fall when  they  began  to  expect  the  Bride- 
groom, and  the  darkest  hour  (or  midnight) 
when  He  came;  and  their  sole  prepara- 
tion consisted  in  having  their  lamps 
ready — trimmed,  full  of  oil,  and  lighted — 
when  He  should  come. 

The  lamps  are  our  souls;  the  oil  is  the 
grace  of  God,  If  during  life  (a  time 
typified  by  the  hours  from  nightfall  to 
midnight)  we  do  not  keep  our  souls  in 
the  grace  of  God,  then,  like  the  foolish 
virgins  that  had  not  the  oil,  should  the 
Bridegroom  come  while  we  are  without 
it.  He  will  enter  and  leave  us  outside, 
and  our  knocking  will  be  in  vain.  Through 
prayer  and  the  sacraments  we  get  the 
grace  of  God.  We  must  be  earnest  about 
our  salvation,  and  pray,  and  receive  the 
sacraments  frequently  and  devoutly.  Then 
we  may  hope  the  Son  of  Man  will 
allow  us  to  enter  the  banqueting  hall 
with  Him,    3ut  should  we  be  foolish  and 


negligent,  then,  alas!  we  may  hear  the 
dread  words:  "Amen  I  say  to  you,  I 
know  you  not." 

There  was  special  reason  for  this 
terrible  threat  at  that  time;  for  Our 
Lord  was  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  He  desired  that  all  His  hearers  should 
be  wakened  up  to  the  importance  of  it. 
There  is  necessity  for  it  in  our  day.  We 
sleep  and  forget,  and  neglect  our  lamps; 
and  hehce  Christ  adds:  "Watch  ye,  there- 
fore; for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Plan  that  Approves  Itself. 

A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  probably 
shared  our  own  mild  surprise  at 
seeing  no  little  stress  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  that  city 
"approved"  of  the  plan  by  which  Cath- 
olic teachers  are  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  Catholic  pupils  as  need  it. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said 
instruction  is  to  be  given  outside  of  reg- 
ular school  hours,  and,  moreover,  outside 
of  the  schoolrooms,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  approval  in  question  was  uncalled 
for.  We  did  not,  however,  know  New 
York.  It  appears  that  the  metropolis 
contains  at  least  a  few  obtuse  persons 
who  object  to  the  plan  even  as  it  stands. 
The  ordinary  man  in  the  street  probably 
says:  "As  long  as  a  teacher  fulfils  the 
duty  for  which  she  is  paid  —  teaches  her 
regular  quota  of  hours,  and  doesn't  intro- 
duce religion  into  the  classroom,  —  it  is 
merely  a  bit  of  impertinence  to  tell  her 
that  she  shall  not  employ  a  portion  of 
her  leisure  in  expounding  the  Catechism 
to  her  young  coreligionists,  if  she  feels 
so  inclined."  Only  a  wilfully  blind  par- 
tisan could  find  room  for  disapproval  in 
such  a  case. 

Fortunately,  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  people,  even  non-Catholic 
people,  sees  the  matter  in  its  proper  light. 
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Says  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate, 
the  leading  organ  of  Methodism: 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  for  us  to  become  hys- 
terical over  the  entirely  proper  concern  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  its  children,  as  though  an  organ- 
ized attempt  were  being  made  to  paganize 
childhood,  while  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  our 
children  to  grow  up  without  suitable  religious 
culture.  If  Protestants  can  not  see  in  what 
direction  this  index  finger  of  our  times  is 
pointing,  then  it  is  high  time  that  our  religious 
journals  should  everywhere  raise  a  strident 
alarm,  not  against  Romanists  for  being  true 
to  their  principles,  but  against  Protestants  for 
their  unmitigated  folly  in  allowing  the  precious 
opportunities  they  have  to  slip  away  unused. 
We  make  no  apology  for  having  commended 
Roman  Catholic  sense  and  enthusiasm,  and 
we  devoutly  pray  that  there  may  be  born 
among  the  Protestant  teachers  of  this  country 
an  intelligent  zeal  for  religion  akin  to  that  so 
worthily  displayed  by  these  faithful  teachers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  note,  the 
New  York  Catholic  plan  has  already 
been  urged  for  adoption  by  the  Baptists 
of  that  portion  of  the  country;  and  it 
bids  fair  to  be  imitated  by  others  of  the 
sects.  Of  course  it  is  only  an  expedient; 
but,  pending  the  period  when  religious 
instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  it  is  an  expedient  eminently 
worth  adopting.  Opposition  to  it  from 
any  quarter  may  be  ignored,  especially 
in  a  city  where  the  non-Catholic  "Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Church  Schools" 
declares  in  its  certificate  of  incorporation: 

"The  object  of  this  corporation  shall 
be  the  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  moral  danger  that  threatens 
the  nation  from  the  Godless  school,  and 
the  .  .  .  providing  of  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds  for  educational 
work  which  shall  be  just,  thus  doing 
away  with  an  un-American  discrimination 
against  churches  and  religious  institutions; 
and  to  encourage  large  benevolences  .  .  . 
to  institutions  wherein  moral  training  is 
given  with  religious  inspiration  behind  it, 
as  an  offset  to  the  practical  subsidization 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
interest  of  agnosticism." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Of  many  proofs  of  a  revived  interest 
in  religion,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is 
the  vast  output  of  theological  books. 
Their  multiplication  implies  a  very  wide- 
spread demand.  Revived  interest  is  not, 
of  course,  an  indication  of  revived  ortho- 
doxy; but  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that 
comparatively  few  books  dealing  with 
religious  subjects  nowadays  treat  theology 
as  entirely  outworn,  a  mere  survival  with 
no  attraction  for  any  modern  man  or 
woman.  On  the  contrary,  religion  is 
respected  and  its  vitality  acknowledged. 
The  Church  is  no  longer  referred  to  as 
an  institution  whose  influence  has  waned, 
but  as  a  mighty  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  A  Jewish  writer  in  one  of  the 
leading  English  reviews,  a  month  or  two 
ago,  instanced  "the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  Catholicism."  Welcoming  a 
new  book  in  which  the  teachings  of  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  authority 
in  religion  are  quoted  at  length,  another 
non-Catholic  writer  says:  "How  often  we 
have  mistaken  labyrinthine  windings  for 
paths  of  progress!  How  often,  instead 
of  seeking  for  ourselves  a  better  way  of 
life,  we  have  yielded  to  the  small  solicita- 
tions of  circumstance!" 

There  would  be  no  end  of  quotations 
like  these,  full  of  significance,  and  all 
going  to  show  that  a  reaction  has  set 
in, — to  prove  that  interest  in  religion  is 
widespread,  and  respect  for  the  Church 
among  those  outside  her  pale  wondrously 
increased.  If  many  still  remain  hostile 
to  our  holy  religion,  many  more  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  it;  few  only 
affect  to  ignore  its  claims. 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  modern 
miracles  to  our  mind  is  the  establishment 
and  extension,  now  world-wide,  of  the 
religious  Order  known  as  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor.  It  was  founded  only  in  1840, 
and  already  numbers  6000  members,  has 
upward  of  300  establishments,  and   cares 
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for  nearly  50,000  unfortunate  old  people 
of  both  sexes,  all  religions,  and  every 
nationality.  The  story  of  each  one  of 
its  foundations  reads  like  a  chapter  of 
the   Lives  of  the  vSaints. 

Not  long  since,  the  home  in  Edinburgh — 
a  collection  of  spacious  buildings — cele- 
brated the  Golden  Jubilee  of  its  foundation ; 
and  if  the  Little  Sisters  ever  wonder  at 
the  ways  of  Providence,  they  must  have 
marvelled  at  the  change  wrought  in 
Scotland  in  half  a  century.  The  hostility 
to  them  was  so  intense  and  persistent 
when  they  began  their  labors  in  Edin- 
burgh— with  one  old  man  and  one  old 
woman — ^that  they  were  advised  to  go 
elsewhere,  or  wait  for  better  times.  But 
the  superior,  who  was  a  convert  to  the 
Church  (the  sister  of  a  Protestant  minister 
and  the  sister-in-law  of  another),  regarded 
insults  and  trials  of  all  sorts  as  a  guarantee 
of  future  blessings,  and  only  smiled  at 
what  would  have  discouraged  most  men. 
From  her  high  place  in  the  other  world, 
where  riches,  rest,  and  glory  were  awaiting 
her,  she  must  have  smiled  again  as  she 
looked  down  at  Edinburgh  on  the  day 
of  that  Golden  Jubilee. 


The  recent  death  of  August  Bebel,  one 
of  the  high-priests  of  Socialism,  furnishes 
the  Mainz  Journal  with  an  occasion  for 
exemplifying  the  old  adage,  "Handsome 
is  as  handsome  does."  The  handsomeness 
is  attributed,  however,  not  to  Bebel  but 
to  the  Christian  social  reformer,  Bishop 
Von  Ketteler.  'Which  of  these  two," 
asks  the  Journal,  "was  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples,— which  proved  his  love  for  the 
working  classes  by  deed  as  well  as  word  ? ' ' 
And  it  illustrates  in  this  fashion: 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  episcopate 
as  Bishop  of  Mainz,  Ketteler  sacrificed  the 
greater  part  of  his  income  in  the  foundation 
of  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  nursing  sister- 
hoods, sanatoria,  and  help  vereins, —  a  proof  of 
enduring  value.  During  his  career,  Bebel,  loud 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  the  beauties  of  communal  property,  kept 
for  his  own  sole  use  and  benefit  all  that  he 
acquired.      As    a    private    individual,     he    was 


perfectly  justified  in  so  doing;  but  as  a  politician 
and  an  apostle  of  Communism,  he  failed  in  his 
duty,  and  his  will  is  a  confirmation  that  his 
theory  and  his  practice  did  not  accord.  We 
turn  to  the  will  of  Ketteler:  "Besides  what 
money  is  in  my  desk,  I  have  nothing;  what 
I  had  has  been  spent  for  good  works,  and 
what  remains  T  desire  should  be  given  to  the 
Vincent  de  Paul  Verein."  Ketteler  says  less, 
but  does   more. 

As  with  Bebel,  so  with  most  Socialists. 
The  right  to  private  property  is  an 
abomination — until  they  themselves  be- 
come owners;  division  of  all  wealth  is 
advisable — until  they  possess  some  of 
their  own;  preaching,  in  a  word,  is  one 
thing,  practice  another. 


There  is  nothing  irresolute  or  half- 
hearted about  the  German  Catholics' 
opposition  to  up-to-date  eugenic  theories 
and  practices.  The  Centre  Party  in  the 
Reichstag  has  just  introduced  a  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  everything, 
whether  in  the  way  of  advertisement  or 
sale,  tending  to  encourage  those  abomi- 
nable theories  and  practices.  The  Bill 
provides  for  the  infliction  of  fines  and 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Not  the  least 
significant  and  gratifying  circumstance 
attending  this  action  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  Bill  was  laid  before  the  House,  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
thanked  the  party  for  having  brought  in 
a  measure  which  was  "salutary  and  of 
urgent  importance." 

The  episcopate  of  Germany  rightly 
characterizes  the  neo-Malthusian  teaching 
which  styles  itself  "eugenics"  as  a  retro- 
gression to  the  ideas  of  paganism,  and 
condemns  it  accordingly. 


Preaching  in  London  recently  on 
"Agnosticism,"  Monsignor  Benson  told 
his  Catholic  hearers  a  number  of  truths 
that  are  perhaps  insufficiently  considered 
by  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  true 
Faith.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fulness  of  the 
Catholic  knowledge  of  God's  mysteries, — 
a  knowledge  that  is  not  conceivable  to 
those  outside  the  Church  of  God.    'Cath- 
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olics  have  a  duty  to  Agnostics,'  continued 
the  preacher.  '  Possessing  as  they  do  the 
true  Faith,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
Catholics  should  do  something  for  these 
people.  Let  them  conceive  what  their 
own  lives  would  be  like  without  the 
Church,  and  consider  those  who  run  in 
circles  with  the  best  intention  in  the 
world.  Let  them  try  to  conceive  the  state 
of  a  brilliant  man  who  is  making  what 
is  called  in  modern  times  "progress," — ■ 
covering  ground  regardless  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  going.  Yet,  through 
intellectual  sloth,  that  is  the  state  of 
many  souls  outside  the  Church  at  the 
present  day.' 

As  for  the  Catholic  attitude  toward 
Agnostics,  the  preacher  declared  it  should 
be  one  of  humility.  Whether  members 
of  that  Church  from  the  cradle,  or  having 
received  the  grace  to  embrace  its  tenets 
in  later  Hfe,  they  must  carefully  guard 
against  spiritual  snobbery,  and  not  act 
as  if  it  were  to  their  credit  to  become 
Catholics.  God  drew  them  to  His  Church 
because  they  could  not  possibly  sav^e  their 
souls  without  it.  They  require  more 
humility  than  other  people,  not  less; 
they  are  more  weak  and  feeble  than 
others,  and  so  need  more  grace.  What 
is  that  to  be  proud  of? 

What,  indeed?  The  point  is  well  taken, 
and  is  one  to  bear  in  mind. 


It  was  rather  a  notable  speech  that 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  delivered  recently  at  the 
Toronto  banquet  to  ex-President  Taft. 
The  eminent  Canadian  gave  expression 
to  many  ideas  well  worth  the  attentive 
consideration  of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  and,  in  the  following  passage, 
read  a  needed  lesson  to  those  who  can  see 
only  one  side  of  a  question: 

There  is  only  one  enduring  foundation  upon 
which  peace  can  rest,  and  that  is  the  foundation 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  We  must 
respect  our  neighbor's  rights,  and  be  tolerant 
even  of  his  prejudices.  We  must  guarantee 
equal  rights  to  uneqiial  possessions,  equal 
justice   to   the   strong   and   the   weak.     The   old 


Roman  maxim,  Audi  alteram  partem,  coupled 
with  the  rule,  "Stop,  look,  listen,"  sometimes 
applicable  in  railway-crossing  cases,  has  a  special 
place  in  international  relations.  I  discovered 
this  on  two  occasions:  first,  at  The  Hague, 
when  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the  tribunal  which 
heard  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Reference. 
After  listening  to  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  I  thought 
there  was  only  one  side  to  the  question;  but 
when  Mr.  Root  sat  down,  I  fully  realized  how 
men  may  differ  in  the  construction  of  an 
international  treaty.  Recently  I  had  another 
experience  which  drove  the  same  truth  forcibly 
home.  I  was  present  at  the  Canadian  Club, 
Ottawa,  when  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
American  Bar  was  the  speaker.  He  chose  for 
his  subject  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls;  and  let 
me  assure  you  that  when  he  had  finished  his 
calm,  logical  exposition  of  that  question,  there 
was  not  a  man  present  who  did  not  feel  satisfied 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  it. 

Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is,  of  course, 
only  what  one  has  a  right  to  expect  in  a 
gentleman  of  the  speaker's  judicial  rank; 
but  it  is  an  attitude  which  might  well  be 
generally  cultivated. 


In  a  Lenten  pastoral  of  wide  practical 
import.  Bishop  Keiley,  of  Savannah,  makes 
several  excellent  points,  but  few  that  are 
more  radically  important  than  the  follow- 
ing, which  relates  to-  the  parents'  duty 
of  instructing  children  in  their  Faith: 

There  are  precious  years  in  the  life  of  a  child, 
before  he  leaves  home  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  God  at  church  and  school,  when  he  should 
be  taught  by  his  parents,  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  age,  some  of  the"  beautiful  truths  of  our 
holy  religion.  The  story  of  Our  Lord's  life, 
the  part  that  Mary  played  in  it,  the  love  of 
God  for  children,  and  the  sorrow  that  fills 
the  Heart  of  Christ  when  the  little  ones  stray 
away, — these  the  child  should  hear  from  mother 
and  father.  And  even  when  the  child  attends 
school,  there  are  many  lessons  in  word  and 
example  which  should  be  given  in  the  home  circle, 
and  which  on  that  account  are  more  apt  to 
sink  deeply  into  the  mind  and  produce  fruit. 

Parents,  of  course,  are  bound  to  see  that 
their  children  hear  Mass  every  Sunday  and 
on  holydays  of  obligation.  The  example  of 
father's  and  mother's  being  faithful  in  comply- 
ing with  this  precept  is  doubtless  a  very  great 
aid  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  law  of  God's 
Church.  But  if  the  parents  would  tell  their 
children  more  of  the  Mass,  what  it  is  and  what 
it   means;     if  they  would   tell   the  story  of  the 
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first  Mass  in  the  Cenacle,  and  of  how  it  not 
merely  recalls  the  Passion,  but  actually  "shows 
forth  the  death  of  the  Lord,"  would  not  the 
recital  so  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  so  awake  in  his  young  heart  deep  feelings 
of  love,  that  Holy  Mass  would  be  invested 
with  a  new  and  more  sacred  character,  and 
his  presence  at  it  be  a  willing  work  of  loving 
gratitude? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bright,  active  mind  of 
the  child  is  never  satisfied  until  it  receives  full 
answers  to  things  he  has  heard  at  church  or 
school  which  have  puzzled  him?  And,  of  course, 
he  asks  his  parents;  for  instinctively  he  feels 
that  they  have  been  sent  as  representing  God's 
authority  and  divine  government;  and,  naturally 
enough,  he  goes  to  them  for  the  solution  of  his 
difficulties.  And  what  if  the  parents  are  not 
able  to   answer? 

The  observation  is  most  just.  Faith  is 
the  child's  native  atmosphere.  Parents 
who  neglect  the  opportunity  of  these  early 
years  for  impressing  the  truths  of  religion 
miss  an  occasion  of  ensuring  their  own 
and  their  children's  salvation. 


The  recent  eightieth  birthday  of  Mgr. 
von  Euch,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Denmark, 
was  a  red-letter  day  in  Copenhagen, 
although  the  Catholics  of  that  city  are 
relatively  few,  —  only  two  in  500.  All 
the  city  papers  reproduced  the  vener- 
able prelate's  picture,  and  discussed  his 
life  and  work  respectfully,  even  sympa- 
thetically. When,  as  a  young  priest, 
Mgr.  von  Euch  first  went  to  Denmark, 
the  Catholics  in  the  whole,  country 
numbered  only  four  hundred.  To-day 
they  are  more  than  twelve  thousand 
strong,  exclusive  of  nearly  as  many 
Polish  laborers,  over  whose  interests  the 
octogenarian  Prefect  watches  with  saint- 
like solicitude. 

« • » 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  Protestant  leaders 
to  rouse  interest  in  religious  matters 
among  their  flocks  by  such  means  as  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement — 
if  that  was  what  they  called  it, — or  to 
promote  church-attendance  by  schemes 
like  "Go-to-Church-vSunday,"  are  doomed 
to  failure.  Religious  enthusiasm  is  a  fire 
that  must  have  fuel  of  the  right  sort  all 


the  time.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
persons  who  have  contracted  the  habit 
of  remaining  away  from'church  on  Sunday 
will  be  cured  of  it  all  of  a  sudden.  If  they 
saw  no  harm  in  doing  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  they  are  not  likely  to  see  any 
good  in  doing  as  it  is  expected  they  will 
do  in  the  future.  As  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review  remarks  in  reference  to  the  falling 
off  in  attendance  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  one  so  widely  heralded  as  Go-to- 
Church-Sunday,  "there  must  be  a  constant 
teaching  of  the  duty  of  attending  church, 
and  insistence  upon  it  from  the  earliest 
years.  And,  above  all,  there  .must  be 
authority  behind  the  Church  that  demands 
it.  The  Catholic  Church  has  this  authority, 
and  she  is  not  afraid  to  assert  it.  She 
speaks  to  her  people  with  the  voice  of 
God." 


A  new  book  by  Prof.  Ernest  Weekley 
on  "The  Romance  of  Names"  is  described 
as  "both  entertaining  and  scholarly"; 
it  can  hardly  be  more  so,  however,  than 
the  lyondon  Athenceum's  review,  which 
fills  nearly  a  page.  Our  learned  contem- 
porary rarely  indulges  in  what  it  would 
call  pleasantry.  Only  once  in  a  great 
while  does  a  member  of  its  staff  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  erudite  decorum. 
An  undisguised  joke  in  this  venerable 
journal  would  savor  somewhat  of  pro- 
fanity. At  rare  intervals  one  may  smile 
at  something  one  reads  in  the  Athenceum, 
but  a  laugh  is  never  evoked,  even  from 
those  most  susceptible  to  risibility. 
Descanting  upon  what  a  m.odern  poet 
has  well  styled  the  "curious  rhetoric  of 
chance,"  the  AthencEum,  in  its  review  of 
Prof.  Weekley' s  book,  informs  us  that 
"last  week  Mr.  Chilley  was  prosecuting 
a  doctor  for  overdosing  him  with  hot 
water."  In  order  to  guard  against  relax- 
ation of  gravity,  this  bit  of  wholly 
unimportant  information  might  have 
been  suppressed.  Of  the  author  of  the 
book  the  reviewer  says: 

The  average  professor  is  not  exhilarating, 
but  when  we  come  across  one  of  the  right  sort — 
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with  a  sense  of  humor  and  of  .the  life  around 
him, —  we  want  to  keep  him  busy  talking  and 
writing;  we  wish  the  world  to  profit  by  his 
learning  instead  of  lazily  repeating  the  casual 
guesses  which  have  served  their  turn  in  print 
and  are  repeated  by  the  ready  writer, — ready 
to  write  indeed,  but  unwilling  to  make  any 
research.  At  best  he  will  go  to  some  cheap  and 
popular  handbook  which  preserves  most  of  the 
old  errors  and  gaily  ignores  all  the  results  which 
scholars  have  worked  out  with  infinite  care 
and  labor.  Prof.  Weekley  is  one  of  those  rare 
teachers  who  know  how  to  make  learning 
interesting. 

"Ready  writer,  —  ready  to  write," 
in  this  extract  (we  feel  constrained  to 
observe),  is  an  entirely  permissible  play 
upon  words,  which  violates  no  canon 
of  literary  decorum, — something  far  re- 
moved from  the  frivolity  of  a  pun,  of 
which  no  contributor  to  the  AthencBiim 
in  mood  of  extremest  unrestraint  could 
possibly  be  guilty. 


In  an  age  when  so  many  even  of  those 
who  style  themselves  Christians  are  rele- 
gating "the  Nazarene"  to  the  ranks  of 
merely  human  philosophers  and  sociolo- 
gists, it  is  good  to  read  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  South  American 
Republic  of  Colombia  lately  passed  with 
unanimity  these  unequivocal  decrees: 

Article  i.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  national 
Eucharistic  Congress,  which  is  soon  to  take 
place,  as  a  solemn  and  perpetual  testimony 
of  the  faith  and  Catholicism  of  the  people,  and 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  for  the 
lasting  peace  and  enduring  prosperity  of  this 
Republic,  the  ,  Colombian  nation,  through  its 
representatives,  renders  homage,  adoration,  and 
grateful  thanksgiving  to  our  Redeemer,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  august  mystery  of  the  Eucharist. 

Article  2.  This  declaration  shall  be  engraved 
on  a  marble  tablet,  to  be  erected  in  a  place 
assigned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bogota,  Primate 
of   Colombia. 


Whether  or  not  the  course  of  reading 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  pre- 
paratory to  his  writing  "Two  and  Two 
Make  Four"  will  eventually  bring  him 
into  the  Church  so  many  of  whose  features 
he  admires,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  much  of  his  philosophy  and  soci- 
ology—  and,  for  that  matter,  theology  as 


well — has  in  it  a  distinct  Catholic  note. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent 
address  by  Mr.  Coler,  for  instance,  would 
be  entirely  congruous  in  the  mouth  of 
the  most  orthodox  Catholic: 

What  effect  can  so  moonshiny  a  thing  as 
Dr.  Eliot's  most  recent  daydream  have  on 
the  heart  of  a  man?  What  moral  value  has  it? 
Can  you  take  it  among  the  gangs  that  infest 
our  city  and  teach  it  to  them?  Can  it  restrain 
a  single  evil  passion,  or  quicken  into  beneficial 
activity  a  single  generous  instinct?  Will  it 
make  the  oppressed  less  sullen  and  revengeful, 
or  the  oppressor  less  cruel  and  grasping?  How 
can  he  prove  it, — how  can  any  of  these  system- 
makers  prove  his  system?  By  no  test  imagi- 
nable does  it  show  value.  Strike  the  old  faith 
on  human  conduct,  and  it  rings  true;  but  this 
base  amalgam  of  pseudo-science  and  sentimen- 
tality rings  on  life  like  a  ten-cent  piece. 


Clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  world 
over  will  be  gratified  to  learn  the  news 
conveyed  in  this  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Catholic  Watchman, 
of  Madras: 

At  last,  and  really  we  think  in  quite  good 
time,  we  have  definite  news  to  offer  our  readers 
about  the  Marian  Congress.  It  was  thought 
better  to  keep  quiet  for  the  past  ten  weeks,  and 
say  absolutely  nothing  at  all  as  to  what  was 
going  on,  than  to  circulate  mere  reports  of 
what  might,  could,  would,  or  should  happen, 
even  though  it  were  at  the  risk  of  cooling  the 
ardor  of  the  enthusiasts.  We  feel  bound  to 
say  that  this  policy  of  quiet  work,  and  hard 
work  too,  was  the  fight  one,  as  events  have 
proved.  We  can  not  but  feel  very  grateful  to 
those  who  have  worked  silently  but  vigorously 
to  bring  about  the  meeting,  at  Nungambakam, 
of  bishops  who  have  decided  unanimously  that 
the  Marian  Congress,  so  much  talked  and 
written  about,  shall  be  held  twelve  months 
hence    in    Trichinopoly. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  proposed  Congress  is  the  fact  that 
the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
foregoing  decision  was  initiated  by  lay- 
men. There  is  little  risk  in  prophesying 
that  their  piety  will  in  the  issue  be 
abundantly  blessed.  The  experience  of  all 
other  communities  that  have  been  favored 
with  such  congresses  is  convincing  proof 
that  benedictions  temporal  and  spiritual 
invariably  attend  them. 


The  Lenten  Time. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


BULL  forty  days  in  the  desert  waste 
Spent  Our  Lord  in  fervent  prayer, 
Nor  took  of  food  or  drink  a  taste 
All  the  time   He   tarried   there. 
No  need  had  He  to  fast  or  pray, 
But  He  wished  for  us  to  trace  the  way,- 
To  leave  us  His  example. 

And  so  each  year  comes  holy  Lent, 
Come   days   of   fast   and   prayer, 

When  Mother  Church  bids  us  repent, 
And  follies  past  repair. 

We'  all  may  fast  from  wilful  sin, 

Resolved  a  goodly  share  to  win 
Of  the  joy  of  Easter  morning. 


Jack  and  Jean. 

BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 

— Out  of  the  Shadow. 

E'S  dead,  Marse  Jack,  —  dun 
dead  fur  suah!  Let's  kite  off, 
or  we'll  get  into  trouble.  Dis 
here  man's  dead  suah!" 

Dead!  The  word  fell  with  a  strange, 
dull  thud  on  Big  Ben's  ear  as  he  roused 
into  consciousness.  Dead!  He  had  never 
fainted,  never  felt  like  this  before.  "Am 
I  dead?"  he  murmured  to  himself, — 
"really  dead?" 

"No!"  came  a  quick  young  voice,  like 
a  trumpet  note  of  life  and  hope.  "You're 
dreaming!  He  isn't  dead  at  all.  Rub 
his  hand,  while  I  squeeze  some  water 
between  his  lips.    Rub  his  hand,  Zeb!" 

"Oh,  I's  skeered  o' him,  Marse  Jack!" 

"Let  me  rub,  then,  if  you're  such  a 
scare-cat!  There!  He's  waking  up  now. 
He  isn't';^dead  at  all;    are  you,  Mister?" 

"  No,"  replied  Big  Ben  decidedly,  though 


his    voice   was    strangely   low    and    weak. 

"I  knew  you  weren't,"  said  Jack,  and 
again  the  cheery  young  voice  seemed  to 
make  music  in  the  listener's  ear.  "You 
just  got  sick  like  I  did  when  I  stuck  on 
the  'Merry  go  Round'  too  long  last 
year.  Everything  turned  black  and  I 
toppled  right  off  my  wooden  horse.  But 
I  was  over  it  in  a  minute.  Have  a  little 
more  water?" 

"No,  no,  thank  you!"  And  Big  Ben 
motioned  away  the  ragged  cap  which 
Jack  would  have  held  again  to  his  lips. 
"I  think  maybe  I  can  stand  up  now  and 
walk  back  to  my  boat,  if  you  will  show 
me  the  way.     I — I  might  fall  again." 

"No,  you  won't,"  answered  Jack, — 
"not  with  Zeb  and  me  and  Pont  to  take 
you  straight  and  safe.  Here,  Zeb,  get  on 
his  other  side!  Now  yoti  lean  on  our 
shoulders,  Mister,  just  as  if  we  were 
walking-sticks, — lean  hard.  Zeb  and  I 
don't  mind.  Take  it  slow  and  easy,  and 
we  will  get  you  to  your  boat." 

And,  taking  it  "slow  and  easy"  (for  the 
great  Senator  found  himself  strangely 
shaken  and  weak),  they  made  for  the  shore 
by  safe  ways,  where  the  long,  dead  grass 
thick-matted  the  solid  ground,  and  there 
were  no  suck-holes  to  fear.  The  low, 
snow-wreathed  banks  were  now  aglow 
with  the  last  fires  of  sunset;  the  river 
stretched  a  pathway  of  light;  a  crescent 
moon  glimmered  in  the  opaline  sky; 
all  things  seemed  strangely  new  and 
tender  and  beautiful  to  the  eyes  so  nearly 
darkened  in  death.  As  they  went  on, 
Jack  kept  up  a  cheery,  boyish  chatter, 
which  the  Senator  heard  as  one  hears  in 
a  half-waking  dream. 

"Gee,  it  was  lucky  we  heard  you  call! 
Zeb  said  it  was  the  headless  hunter  his 
mammy  scares  the  children  about.  But 
I  knew  better.  Aunt  Betty  has  taught 
me  not  to  believe  in  any  such  yarns  as 
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that.  I  knew  it  was  a  man  calling, ^a 
real  man.  And,  I  tell  you,  you  were 
mighty  strong  to  hold  up  as  long  as  you 
did.  Uncle  Rick  had  a  cousin  that  went 
hunting  round  Conly's  Cove  and  they 
never  saw  him  again.  A  suck-hole  swal- 
lowed him  right  down.  But  they  put 
a  gravestone  up  for  him  at  Brentbrook 
all  the  same, — just  like  they  put  one  up 
for  Father  John  Brent,  who  was  a  martyr 
far-off  somewhere.  Golly,  but  they  did 
him,  up  bad  out  there !  It  made  my  flesh 
creep  to  hear  Aunt  Betty  tell  about  how 
they  put  his  eyes  out  with  hot  irons  and 
cut  off  his  hands." 

"De  Lawd,  Marse  Jack!  What  dey 
do  dat  fur  to  fust  fambly  folks  like  ourn?" 
asked  Zeb,  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Because,  because — oh,  I  don't  believe 
you'd  ever  understand  it,  Zeb!  Because 
they  were  heathens  and  worshipped  false 
gods,  and  didn't  want  him  to  come  there 
and  teach  them  to  be  good  and  holy  and 
true. — Here  we  are  at  your  boat  now,  safe 
and  sound.  Mister.  Easy!  Lean  on  me 
as  you  step  in.  I  guess  you'd  better  let 
me  help  you  into  this  big  coat  of  yours; 
for  it's  getting  mighty  cold  now.  You 
take  our  boat,  Zeb,  and  I'll  row  him  over 
to  Brentbrook  quick  as  I  can." 

And,  through  shining  sunset  ways  that 
seemed  stretching  from  golden  gates  open- 
ing into  a  world  beyond  his  ken,  Senator 
Barling  was  taken  safely  home. 

"No,"  said  Big  Ben,  as  a  littl^  later  he 
lay  back  spent  and  exhausted  in  one  of 
the  big  chairs  at  Brentbrook,  surrounded 
by  his  gay  friends,  suddenly  sobered  into 
sympathy  and  anxiety, — "no,  I  don't  want 
a  doctor.  I  don't  want  a  nurse.  I"  (with 
all  the  decision  of  old), — "I  won't  have 
you  send  for  either  gentleman.  And  I  don't 
want  that  little  girl  of  mine  frightened 
by  any  message  about  me.  I'll  just  go 
to   that  big  bedroom  upstairs   and   rest.'' 

Big  Ben  drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  as 
one  who  had  come  through  stress  and 
strain  of  which  he  dared  not  speak. 

"Where  is  that  little  yellow-haired  chap 


that  brought  me  back?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Where,  indeed?"  exclaimed  half  a 
dozen  eager  voices.  "Surely  not  gone 
already!  Why,  we  ought  to  make  a  full 
jack-pot  for  him!" 

"No,  don't,"  said  Big  Ben,  with  sudden 
sharpness, — "don't  gentlernen,  I  beg!  I'd 
rather  settle  matters  with  him  myself." 

"If  he'll  let  you,"  nodded  the  grizzled 
old  gentleman  who,  somewhat  keener- 
eyed  than  the  others,  had  followed  Jack 
to  the  broken  gate.  "I  tried  it  just  now 
with  a  ten-dollar  bill.  'What's  that  for?' 
he  said,  staring  at  me. — 'Bringing  our 
friend  safe  home,'  I  was  fool  enough  to 
answer. — 'Gee!'  he  said,  lifting  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  in  a  look  that  made  me  feel 
about  two  inches  high;  '3^ou  don't  think 
I  want  pay  for  that!'" 

"I  knew  he  wouldn't,"  observed  Senator 
Barling,  weakly,  as  he  lay  back  in  the 
chair,  with  closed  eyes.  "And  there  are 
some  things  for  which  bank-notes  can't 
pay.  I've  learned  one  or  two  lessons  in 
values  the  last  hour.  About  sixty  minutes 
ago  I  would  have  given  all  my  shares 
in  the  Union  Pacific  for  a  six  foot  plank." 

"There,  there,  in  Heaven's  name,  don't 
talk, — don't  think  of  it  any  more!"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  hastily.  "You'd  better 
get  upstairs  into  bed,  Barling.  A  good 
night's  rest  will  set  you  all  right.  We've 
had  enough  of  this  confounded  place, 
and  we'll  all  be  off  early  to-morrow." 

But,  though  this  resolution  was  unan- 
imously carried,  and  the  hunters  decided 
upon  a  hurried  departure  from  such  paths 
of  peril  as  surrounded  Brentbrook,  Senator 
Barling  found  himself  unable  or  unwilling 
to  leave  with  the  rest. 

"I  feel  kind  of  shaken  up  still,"  he  said 
next  morning,  when  his  old  friend,  Judge 
Melton,  came  up  to  his  room.  "Every 
muscle  strained.  I'd  like  to  lie  still  in 
this  big  quiet  old  room  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  rest.  .  Leave  Black  Bill  to  look  after 
me:  he  is  good  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
You're  needed  in  Washington,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  are  sick  and  tired  of  this 
bout;    so  don't  think  of  me,  but — go!" 
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"But,  man,  you'll  get  the  horrors  here 
all   alone!" 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Big  Ben.  "Or  if 
I  do  I  can  stand  them,  after  yesterday. 
And,  Melton,  if  you  can  find  that  little 
yellow-haired  chap — he  seems  to  belong 
around  this  place, — send  him  up.  Tell 
him  I've  got  a  job  for  him  in  town." 

And,  as  Big  Ben  (when  safely  out  of  a 
suck-hole)  always  had  his  own  way,  the 
hunting  party  went  as  he  insisted  it  should, 
and  he  was  left  with  Black  Bill,  one  of 
the  half  dozen  colored  men  who  had 
been  brought  down  by  the  hunters  to 
cook   and   serve   them. 

Though  Black  Bill  was  now  waiter  in 
a  big  hotel,  he  had  been  Judge  Melton's 
man  in  the  past,  and  could  be  relied  upon 
thoroughly,  as  that  old  gentleman  knew. 

And  Big  Ben,  resting  as  he  desired,  lay 
quietly  in  the  great  four-poster,  that, 
after  the  fashion  of  oldtime  four-posters, 
required  three  men  and  a  bed  screw  to 
move  it  from  its  place;  and  so  had  been 
left  by  Aunt  Betty,  with  all  the  rest 
of  her  immovables. 

It  was  a  strange  "rest"  for  one  who 
had  been  cushioned  as  luxuriously  as  Big 
Ben  these  latter  years.  Black  Bill  had 
made  a  royal  fire,  that  set  the  whole  room 
aglow  with  ruddy  light;  and  brought  the 
Senator  a  breakfast  that  no  hotel  in  the 
Capital  could  beat.  But  Big  Ben  had 
only  drained  his  cup  of  black  coffee,  and 
sent  the  meal  away  untasted.  He  could 
not  sleep,  —  he  had  not  slept  all  night. 
His  tired  eyes  kept  turning  to  the  picture 
illumined  by  the  leaping  hearth  fire,  while 
Jack's  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  dully 
in  his  tired  brain.  They  had  killed  him 
"because  they  were  heathens  and  wor- 
shipped false  gods,  and  didn't  want  him 
to  teach  them  to  be  good  and  holy." 

Heathens,  false  gods!  Were  those  far- 
off  savages  the  only  heathens  that  wor- 
shipped false  gods  in  these  latter  days? 
Heathens,  false  gods!  What  had  he 
himself  w^orshipped  in  all  his  five  and 
forty  years?  When  had  he  ever  listened 
to    teachings    good    and    holy    and    true? 


True!  He  could  not  be  true  now, —  he 
dared  not.  It  would  knock  the  pegs  from 
under  him;  it  would  send  him  toppling 
down  from  his  top-notch  into  depths  of 
shame  and  disgrace  worse  than  those 
that  had  yawned  beneath  him  yesterday. 
True!  No:  he  must  keep  to  his  false 
gods,  —  to  pride,  ambition,  selfish  greed 
of  gain.  He  could  not  turn  from  them 
and  be  good  and  holy  and  true.  And  so 
troubling  were  the  vague  whisperings  and 
echoes  in  his  great,  half-dulled  brain  that 
Big  Ben  did  not  hear  the  low  tap  at  his 
door,  until,  tired  of  knocking,  Jack  flung 
it  open  and  stood  on  the  threshold,  eager 
and  bright-eyed. 

"Awake,  Mister?"  he  asked  softly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Big  Ben,  turning  his 
head  from  the  picture  to  the  door.  "Oh, 
it  is  you,  my  boy!  Come  in!  Shake  hands 
this  morning!  I  told  them  to  send  you 
up,  so  I  could  thank  you  for  all  you  did 
for  me  yesterday." 

"Pooh!  I  didn't  do  nothing,"  said 
Jack,  regardless  of  grammar  in  his  embar- 
rassment. "I  didn't  do  nothing  at  all. 
It  was  Pont.  He  found  you.  I  never 
could  have  tracked  you  in  that  marsh 
alone.  Pont  has  the  greatest  nose  for 
tracking  you  ever  saw.  It  wasn't  I  found 
you  at  all." 

"Well,  I'll  thank  Pont  the  first  oppor- 
tunity," replied  the  Senator,  dryly.  "It 
was  lucky  for  me,  all  the  same,  that  you 
and  Pont  were  within  call." 

"It  was,  sir!"  agreed  Jack.  "You'd 
have  gone  down  that  suck-hole  sure. 
Pete  Martin  says  it's  the  worst  place  on 
the   whole  shore." 

"Who  is  Pete  Martin?"  asked  Big 
Ben,  who  felt  no  desire  to  discuss  further 
the  peril  of  the  day  before. 

"An  oysterman.  He  runs  the  Mary 
Jane,  and  I'm  working  for  him.  That's 
what  brought  me  down  here  just  now. 
I  used  to  live  here  once,  with  Aunt  Betty 
and  Untie  Rick.    This  was  their  home." 

"Oh,  it  was!"  said  Big  Ben,  rousing 
into  interest.     "Why  did  they  leave  it?" 

"Had     to,"      answered     Jack.       "Ji"^ 
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Warren    got    it    away    from    them.      But 
we're  going   to   get   it   back   pretty  soon. 
Uncle  Rick  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of  money 
from   Congress   and   buy   it   back.     If   he 
doesn't,  I  mean  to  work  and  work  until 
I  get  it  back  for  him.     I've  begun  with 
Pete    Martin,    but   those    gentlemen    told 
me  just  now  that  you   could  give   me   a 
better   job   in    town.     And    Pete   said   he 
wouldn't  stand  in  my  way  a  minute,  and 
I'd  better  make  tracks  up  here  and  clinch 
your  job   at   once.     So   I've   come.     Pete 
said  he'd  hold  the  Mary  Jane  up  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  see  if  you'd  offer  me  any- 
thing better  than  he  does.    He  gives  me 
i    three  dollars  a  week  and  board,"   added 
:    Jack,    a    little    anxiously.     "If    your    job 
I    isn't  any  better  than   that,    I'll   go  back 
,    with  him." 

I        "I'll    make    it    better,    yes,"    said    the 

:    Senator,    who    had    fully    wakened    now, 

I    and,    with    his    hands    clasped    under    his 

pillowed  head,   was  surveying  his  visitor 

!   with  something  of  the  old   gleam  in   his 

sunken  eyes.     "What  do  you  say  to  five 

dollars  a  week,  board  and  clothes?" 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  Jack,  breathlessly. 
"You  don't  mean  it.  Mister!  Five  dollars 
a  week,  board  and  clothes!  Oh,  I  don't 
ask  as  much  as  that!  I  —  I'm  not 
worthy  it." 

"That's  my  lookout,"  was  the  answer. 
"I'll  make  you  worth  it  to  me.  What  do 
you  say?  Not  'No'  surely!"  For  over 
the  bright  young  face  had  come  a  sudden 
cloud. 

"It's  all  fair  and  square;  is  it.  Mister?" 
asked  Jack,  in  a  troubled  tone.  "Nothing 
shady  about  it?  You're  not  going  to  set 
me  to  picking  pockets  or — or  anything 
like  that?" 

Big  Ben's  brow  blackened  wrathfully; 
then,  as  he  met  the  questioning  gaze  of 
the  blue  eyes,  it  cleared  again. 

"You  youiTg  idiot!"  he  said,  bursting 
into  a  laugh.  "Picking  pockets!  Don't 
you  know  I  am  a  rich  man, — a  Senator?" 
"No,  I  didn't,"  answered  Jack,  his 
doubts  apparently  not  altogether  relieved 
by    this    statement.      "But    I    do    know 


there's  fellows  in  town  getting  big  money 
doing  shady  things.  I  wouldn't"  (and 
again  the  light  in  the  blue  eyes  sent  an 
odd  pang  through  Big  Ben's  heart), — "I 
v/ouldn't  do  anything  that  wasn't  square 
and  fair  and  right  for  a  million  dollars  a 
week." 

"Good!"  The  word  broke  almost 
against  his  will  through  Big  Ben's  pale 
lips.  "Stick  to  that,  my  boy;  and  when 
I  or  any  other  living  man  asks  you  to  do 
the  shady  thing,  shake  him  off  as  you 
would  a  rattler.  My  job  will  be  fair  and 
square  —  as  even  he  could  ask."  And 
he  pointed  to  the  pictured  face  above  the 
mantel. 

"Then,  sir,  I'll  take  it,"  said  Jack, 
quickly.  "I'll  take  it  whatever  it  is. 
When  do  I  begin?" 

"Right  now,"  answered  the  Senator. 
' '  I  want  a  handy  chap  around  me  while 
I'm  knocked  out  like  this.  I  want  legs 
and  arms  and  wits  until  I /get  back  my 
own.    We'll  begin  now  and  here." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Saints'  Names  in  American  Geography. 

BY    STUART    B.  STON^. 

O^  HE  names  of  saints  are  very  prom- 
\®)  inent  upon  the  m^p  of  the  United 
States.  Thriving  cities,  towering 
peaks,  broad,  rich  counties,  and  cool 
green  lakes  bear  the  designations  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  early  Church. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  explorers  of  America  were  in  the 
main  Catholics;  and  these  devout  and 
hardy  pioneers  were  wont  to  name  the 
object  of  their  discoveries  for  their  patron 
saints  or  for  the  saint  upon  whose  day 
the  discovery  was  made.  The  origin  of 
these  names  has  been  traced  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  various  State  his- 
torical societies. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont,  was  named  for 
Alban,  the  first  martyr  in  Britain. 

St.  Anthony's  Falls,   in  the  Mississippi 
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River,  at  Minneapolis,  was  so  called  by 
a  French  missionary  because  "of  the 
many  favors  received  through  the  inter- 
cession of  that  saint." 

St.  Augustine,  the  old  Florida  town, 
received  the  name  because  the  first  land- 
ing of  its  settlers  was  made  on  his  feast- 
day.  Santa  Rosa  county,  in  the  same 
State,  was  named  for  St.  Rose,  taking  the 
Spanish  form.  St.  John's  River,  also  in 
Florida,  was  called  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers San  Juan  Bautista,  because  upon 
this  saint's  day  it  was  discovered. 

A  parish,  or  county,  in  Louisiana  was 
named  by  the  French  for  St.  Bernard, 
for  the  same  reason.  St.  Martin  parish, 
in  the  same  State,  took  the  name  of  St. 
Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours  about  the  year 
400.  Another  Louisiana  parish  was 
named  for  St.  Helena;  and  still  another 
has  the  name  of  St.  James;  while  St. 
Landry  parish,  or  county,  owes  its  name 
to  St.   Landri,   Bishop  of  Paris  in  651. 

St.  Charles'  county  and  city,  Missouri, 
were  so  named  because  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  vicar  of  Pontoise  to  establish 
there,  in  honor  of  that  saint,  a  seminary 
where  the  Indians  should  be  educated. 

Beautiful  Lake  St.  Clair,  between 
Michigan  and  Canada,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  named  because  it  was  discovered 
by  the  French  upon  that  saint's  feast-day. 

Mount  St.  Elias,  in  Alaska,  one  of  the 
loftiest  summits  in  North  America,  was 
named  for  the  saint  upon  whose  day  it 
was  discovered. 

The  St.  Francis  River,  in  Minnesota, 
and  St.  Francis  and  St.  Frangois  counties 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  owe  their 
names  to  the  gentle  founder  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order. 

A  Missouri  county  and  city  have  the 
name  of  the  French  saint,  Genevieve. 

The  St.  Joseph  River,  in  Michigan, 
was  named  by  the  early  French  explorers 
for  the  spouse  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  so  named 
because  discovered  upon  the  feast-day 
of  that  saint.  St.  Lawrence  River  got 
its  name  from  the  Gulf. 


The  St.  Louis  River,  in  Minnesota, 
was  probably  so  named  by  the  explorer, 
Verendrye,  in  1749,  in  memory  of  the 
Cross  of  St.  Louis  conferred  upon  him 
shortly  before  his  death  by  the  King  of 
France;  while  St. Paul,  in  the  same  vState, 
derived  its  name  from  a  church  which  was 
built  by  an  early  Catholic  missionary. 

San  Francisco,  California,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  named  for  the  old 
vSpanish  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
Assisi;  by  others,  to  have  been  named 
for  the  founder  of  the  Order  to  which 
Father  Junipero,  the  discoverer  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  belonged.  San  Benito 
County,  in  the  same  State,  has  the 
vSpanish  name  for  St.  Benedict;  San  Ber- 
nardino county  and  city  were  named 
for  an  old  Spanish  mission;  San  Diego, 
for  St.  lago,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, — 
the  name  having  been  corrupted;  San 
Jose  derived  its  name  from  the  patron 
saint  of  Mexico;  vSanta  Ana  city  and 
Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Clara  counties 
and  cities  were  named  for  old  Spanish 
missions;  Santa  Monica,  for  the  mother 
of  St.  Augustine ;  San  Mateo  county  has 
the  Spanish  name-form  for  St.  Matthew; 
while  San  Luis  Obispo  (St.  Louis,  bishop) 
county  and  city  were  named  for  an  old 
vSpanish   mission.  ^ 

San  Juan  counties  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  and  San  Juan  River  in 
Utah,  have  the  Spanish  name  for  St.  John. 

Counties  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
bear  the  name  San  Miguel,  the  Spanish 
form  for  St.  Michael. 

San  Patricio  county,  in  Texas,  was 
settled  by  Irish  colonists,  and  named  by 
them  for  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  of 
which  the  present  name  is  the  Spanish 
form.  San  Antonio,  in  the  same  State, 
was  named  for  the  historic  Catholic 
mission,  San  Antonio  de  Velero,  otherwise 
the  Alamo;  San  Augustine  'county  was 
called  after  the  British  saint  of  that  name.   ■! 

A  great  number  of  lesser  known  places 
scattered  over  the  country  have  the  names 
of  different  saints,  male  and  female — St. 
George,  St.  Anne,  etc. 
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■ — A  new  issue  of  the  Angelas  Series  is 
"Maxims  from  the  Writings  of  Monsignor 
Benson."  The  sayings  are  arranged  for  each 
day  in  the  year. 

— "Things  Mother  Used  to  Make"  is  the 
happy  title  of  a  collection  of  old-fashioned 
recipes,  by  Lydia  Maria  Gurney,  published  by 
the   Macmillan   Co. 

—  Monsignor  Benson's  new  novel,  "Initia- 
tion," just  published  in  England,  is  said  to 
be  a  book  of  unusual  interest  and  distinctly 
superior  craftsmanship. 

— In  a  recently-published  volume,  entitled 
"Unwritten  Sayings  of  Our  Lord,"  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Smith  quotes  the  inscription  which 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff  found  on  the  gateway  of 
the  Mohammedan  mosque  near  Agra:  "Jesus, 
on  whom  be  peace,  has  said:  'The  world  is 
merely  a  bridge:  ye  are  to  pass  over  it,  and 
not  to  build  your  dwellings  upon  it.'" 

— An  English  reviewer  of  a  new  novel  of  892 
pages  ("a  rambling  multitude  of  words") 
declares  that  anybody  who  says  the  reading 
of  it  occupied  but  a  few  spare  hours  is  guilty 
of  a  "terminological  inexactitude."  Of  a  volume 
of  lectures  by  a  well-known  English  divine,  the 
same  reviewer — or  one  of  identically  the  same 
mental  complexion — says:  "Some  of  the  illustra- 
tions, however,  are  so  trite  as  to  be  unworthy 

of  Dr.  's  undoubted  range  of  reading.     Sir 

Isaac  Newton  and  his  renowned  apple,  James 
Watt  and  his  boiling  kettle,  have  already  done 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  service,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  a  while  on  their  homiletic 
laurels." 

— "Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and 
Modern,  with  Music,"  edited  by  Calvin  S. 
Brown  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  welcome 
production.  Whether  the  student  realizes  it 
or  not,  "Latin  does  mean  more  than  invading 
Gaul  or  expelling  Catiline";  and  this  handsome 
volume  is  proof  of  the  fact.  Time  was  when 
the  Latin  language  constituted  the  principal 
medium  of  exchanging  thoughts  among  the 
learned  of  all  nations;  and  "Latin  Songs" 
shows  that  interest  in  this  medium  still  endures. 
Nor  will  it  ever  die.  Cordial  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  gathered  these  interest- 
ing songs,  scattered  as  they  were  over  a  wide 
area,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  thus  linking 
together  kindred  minds  and  interests.  The 
variety  of  the  pieces — from  nursery  and  jion- 
sense  rhymes  to  the  Splendor  PaterncB  Gloricz — 
is  so  rich  that  something  is  sure  to  strike  the 


reader's  fancy,  no  matter  what  his  mood  may 
be.  Special  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
musical  arrangement.  It  were  difficult  to  point 
out  any  paiticular  piece  as  superior  to  the 
others;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Donee  Gratus  Eram  is  especially  artistic.  Latin 
clubs  and  Latin  societies  everywhere  are  sure 
to  adopt  Mr.  Brown's  book  as  their  official 
manual   of   Latin  songs. 

— In  "Altar  and  Priest,"  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
Yorke,  D.  D.,  has  given  us  a  volume  of  "occa- 
sional" sermons  whose  inspiration  is  something 
above  the  ordinary.  Whether  preached  at  the 
dedication  of  a  church  or  at  jubilee  Masses  or 
first  Masses,  these  sermons  have  the  genuine, 
unforced  feeling  which  comes  out  of  the  writer's 
soul.  The  strongest  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the 
first,  "The  Island  of  Saints";  and  the  tenderest, 
"The  Faithful  Servant,"  spoken  at  the  funeral 
of  Father  Doyle.  All  are  excellent  because 
earnest.  The  volume  will  be  welcomed  especially 
by  priests.  It  is  from  the  press  of  the  Text 
Book  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

— "The  Treasure,"  Kathleen  Norris'  new 
book  (the  Macmillan  Co.),  will  make  a  wide 
appeal,  more  especially  to  housewives.  The 
story — if  story  it  can  be  called — turns  on  the 
difficulties  of  a  middle-class  family  in  finding 
a  capable  cook.  Of  course  there  never  was 
a  servant  quite  so  perfect  as  Justine,  "the 
treasure";  but  there  are  many  mistresses  like 
Mrs.  Salisbury,  and  the  reading  of  this  book 
will  do  them  good  personally  and  also  benefit 
their  households.  Masculine  heads  of  families 
who  read  "The  Treasure"  will  be  loud  in  praise 
of  the  A.  S.  D.  S. — until  some  one,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  joke  thoroughly,  informs  them  that 
no  such  society  exists.  The  book  is  full  of  a 
natural  and  human  feeling  that  renders  it 
eminently  readable, 

— A  book  full  to  the  brim  of  the  Catholic 
spirit  is  the  Abbe  Duhaut's  "The  Chief  Suffer- 
ings of  Life  and  their  Remedies,"  translated 
T>y  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.  A.  The  author  says 
in  the  preface:  "Suffering  is  in  itself  distasteful 
to  man,  and  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
teaching  of  faith  inevitably  think  of  it  as  an 
enemy  to  be  avoided;  for,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  'they  have  set  their  eyes  bowing  down 
to  the  earth.'  They  can  not  do  otherwise  until 
their  thoughts  are  turned  away  from  this  world 
to  what  lies  beyond  the  grave;  and  then  what 
now  fills  them  with  repugnance  will  appear 
desirable.  This  book  was  written  with  a  view 
to  proving  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  to 
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reminding  any  reader  who  is  anxious  for  his 
true  welfare  that  'that  which  is  at  present 
momentary  and  light  of  our  tribulation,  worketh 
for  us  above  measure  exceedingly  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.'"  Clear  reflection  which 
evades  no  difficulty,  apt  anecdote  and  Scriptural 
citation  unite  in  the  wise  treatment  of  the 
•author's  theme.  The  translation  is  well  done, 
but  we  do  not  understand  why  there  are  no 
table  of  contents  and  chapter  headings.  For 
sale  by   Benziger   Brothers. 

—"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints," 
by  Margaret  M.  Kennedy,  with  illustrations 
by  Lindsay  Symington,  is  in  every  way  a 
charming  book.  The  matter  is  fresh,  the  telling 
of  the  stories  strikes  just  the  right  note  of 
combined  wonder  and  conviction  and  piety, 
while  the  illustrations  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
text  and  a  real  adornment  of  it.  In  all,  there 
are  twelve  appearances  recounted.  The  first 
relates  "How  the  Holy  Child  appeared  to  St. 
Christopher  and  asked  to  be  taken  across  the 
stream," —  the  loveliest  of  legends,  Ruskin  calls 
it;  and  the  last  but  one  tells  "How  the  Holy 
Child  made  a  most  gracious  little  speech  to  St. 
Teresa."  We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  this 
altogether  worthy  volume  might  come  to  the- 
hands  of  every  Catholic  child.  Burns  &  Oates, 
and  Benziger  Brothers,  publishers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
'States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
with  Music."    Calvin  S.  Brown.    $2,  net. 

"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The    Treasure."     Kathleen    Norris.     $1,    net. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."    Abbe    Duhaut.     $1.25. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet  M.    Kennedy.     82    cts. 

''The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
$1.50. 

"Modern  Progress  and  History."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.    $2. 


"Parish     Sermons     on     Moral     and     {Spiritual 

Subjects."     Rev.   Walter   Elliott,    C.   S.    P. 

$1.65. 
"The   Vatican:     the   Centre  of  Goverament  of 

the    Catholic   World."     Rt.    Rev.    Edmond 

Canon  Hugues  de  Ragnau.     $4.20. 
"Truth  and  Error."    Rev.  A.  J.  Rother.    50  cts. 
"The     Summa     Theologica     of     St.      Thomas 

Aquinas."    Translation,  Part  III.    $2.20. 
"Half  Hour  with  God's  Heroes."    Rev.  Thomas 

Williams.     $1. 
"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 

Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 
"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."    Mary  Earle  Hardy, 

50  cts. 
"Breaking    with    the    Past."     Rt.    Rev.    Abbot 

Gasquet.    60  cts. 
"Francisco   Palou's   Life  and  Apostolic   Labors 

of  the   Venerable   Father  Junipero  Serra." 

George  Wharton  James.  $10. 
"The    Divine   Twilight."     Rev.    C.    J.    Holland, 

S.  T.  L.    80  cts. 
"The   Emperor   Marcus   Aurelius."     Rev.   John 

Joy,   S.  J.     35   cts. 
"A    Group    of   Nation-Builders."     Rev.    Patrick 

MacSweeney.    35  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Bowen,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Dubuque;  Rev.  M.  F.  Moran,  diocese  of  Mon- 
terey; Rev.  B.  Wittauer,  diocese  of  Belleville; 
Rev.  John  Callaghan,  diocese  of  Newark;  and 
Rev.  M.  Fafara,  diocese  of  Seattle. 

Brother  Virgil,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools. 

Sister  M.  Veronica,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;    and  Sister  Willibalda,   O.  S.  B. 

Mr.  A.  R.  H.  Fiedler,  Mrs.  Margaret  Mary 
Byrne,  Mr.  C.  T.  Ward,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Francis  Regan,  Mr.  James  FuUerton,  Sr.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Doyle,  Mrs.  Anna  Fenucam,  Mrs. 
William  McDonough,  Mr.  Joseph  Balin,  Mr. 
Leo  McGorry,  Mr.  Frank  Barr,  Mr.  Angelo 
Canepa,  Mr.  William  Gallagher,  Mr.  James 
Costello,  Mr.  John  Fischer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  John  G.  Burke,  Mr.  George  Smith,  Mr. 
Henry  Wolfslan,  Miss  Mary  Byrne,  Mr.  John 
Byrne,  Mr.  Frederick  Hermann,  Miss  Veronica 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  Mary  Coyne,  Mr.  Frederick 
Liebmann,  Mr.  Patrick  Fogarty,  Miss  Frances 
Delaney,  Mr.  George  Hassing,  Mr.  Frank  Fritz, 
and  Mrs.  William  Thompson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'  indul.) 
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The  Rosary. 

BY    JOYCE    KILMER. 

^^OT  on  the  lute,  nor  harp  of  many  strings 

Shall  all  men  praise  the  Master  of  all  song. 

Our  life  is  brief,  one  saith,  and  art  is  long; 
And  skilled  must  be  the  laureates  of  kings. 
Silent,  O  lips  that  utter  foolish  things! 

Rest,  awkward  fingers  striking  all  notes  wrong ! 

How  from   your  toil   shall   issue,    white    and 
strong. 
Music  like  that  God's  chosen  poet  sings? 

There  is  one  harp  that  any  hand  can  play. 
And   from   its   strings   what   harmonies   arise  1 

There  is  one  song  that  any  mouth  can  say, — 
A  song  that  lingers  when  all  singing  dies. 

When  on  their  beads  our  Mother's  children  pray 
Immortal  music  charms  the  grateful  skies. 


A  Man  of  God. 


BY    MARIAN    NESBITT. 


**  \|jrv  HATSOEVER  good  thing  thou 
\J^  beginnest  to  do,  first  of  all  beg 
'  '  of  God  with  most  earnest  prayer 
to  perfect  it  unto  the  end."  These  are 
the  words  of  one  of  whom  Pope  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  said :  ' '  He  was  blessed 
by  grace  and  blessed  in  name" — Benedict, 
the  patriarch  of  Western  monks,  the 
founder  of  that  vast  family  which,  at  a 
period  when  pagan  hordes  were  bringing 
ruin  and  disaster  upon  Christian  territo- 
ries, "invaded  the  forests  of  the  invaders," 
and  "conquered  the  conquerors," — "not," 
as  one  of  his  biographers  remarks,  "with 


the  javelin  and  the  battle-axe,  but  with 
the  cross  and  stole."  A  man  of  God,  St. 
Gregory  repeatedly  calls  him. 

The  life  of  St.  Benedict  is  a  singularly 
interesting  one;  and  his  own  words, 
above  quoted,  are  a  complete  epitome 
of  that  life.  Prayer  was,  indeed,  the 
ladder  by  which  he  reached  those  mar- 
vellous heights  of  sanctity  and  union 
with  God,  where,  rapt  in  contemplation, 
he  learned  heavenly  secrets,  and  fitted 
himself  for  that  great  mission  for  which 
he  had  been  destined. 

At  Nursia,  in  the  Sabine  Mountains, 
midway  between  Rome  and  Ancona, 
Benedict  was  born  about  A.  D.  480.  His 
pious  mother,  Abundantia,  was  the  wife 
of  Anicius  Eupropius,  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential patrician,  whose  position  enabled 
Benedict  and  his  twin  sister  Scholastica 
to  enjoy  all  those  advantages  which 
riches,  noble  birth,  refinement,  and  tender 
care  can  bestow. 

The  happy,  sheltered  years  of  early 
childhood  sped  only  too  swiftly.  At  ten, 
the  boy  showed  signs  of  rare  mental  and 
spiritual  gifts.  He  delighted,  young  as 
he  was,  to  be  alone  with  God,  and  to 
pray  before  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
whose  protection  he  daily  implored,  and 
whose  intercession,  we  can  not  doubt, 
obtained  for  him  those  abundant  graces 
that  ever  kept  his  soul  as  pure,  his  heart 
as  stainless,  as  in  the  hour  when  the 
cleansing  waters  of  baptism  first  gleamed 
upon  his  brow. 

To  his  natural  bright  graciousness  and 
charm  was  linked  a  serious  thoughtful- 
ness,    that    shone    in    his.  clear    eyes    and 
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manifested  itself  in  a  recollected  modesty 
of  demeanor  unusual  at  an  age  when 
boys  are  absorbed  in  games  and  youthful 
pleasures.  He  was,  moreover,  very  intel- 
ligent and  quick  to  learn;  but,  an  educa- 
tion suitable  to  his  circumstances  not 
being  obtainable  in  Nursia,  it  was  decided 
to  send  him  to  Rome,  whither  he  went, 
in  charge  of  a  trusted  servant,  by  name 
Cyrilla,  to  whose  faithful  vigilance  his 
father  had  confided  him. 

Whilst  in  Rome,  his  biographers  tell 
us  that  Benedict  lodged  in  the  house  of 
a  kinsman,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  studied  in  the  schools.  Like  a  lily 
amongst  thorns,  he  lived  amidst  the 
licentious  Roman  youth;  but  we  can 
well  imagine  how  the  unbridled  luxury 
and  wickedness  which  he  saw  around 
him  must  have  wounded  his  sensitive 
spirit;  for  Rome,  as  we  know,  was  at 
that  time  a  very  hotbed  of  vice.  Sin  and 
violence  reigned  supreme.  The  barbarian 
invaders,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, recognized  no  authority,  submitted 
to  no  restraining  law. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  young  Benedict  speedily  decided  to 
resign  all  hope  of  worldly  advancement 
or  worldly  learning,  and  resolved  to  fly 
from  the  city  in  order  that  he  might  live 
to  God  in  secret,  and  love  and  serve  Him 
alone.  Whether  this  course  of  action  was 
the  result  of  a  sudden  irresistible  impulse 
of  divine  grace  or  the  outcome  of  delib- 
erate reflection,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
in  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
saintly  boy  of  fourteen  was,  in  very  truth, 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  wilderness. 
The  noble  soul  of  Benedict  could  find 
happiness  only  in  that  solitude  which  has 
ever  been  beloved  by  saints,  even  those 
most  active  in  laboring  for  their  fellowmen. 

Over  jagged  rocks,  that  sometimes  rose 
to  almost  inaccessible  heights,  sometimes 
fell  sharply  away  in  sheer  precipices  that 
made  the  brain  reel  and  the  heart  grow 
faint;  beside  roaring  torrents,  and  across 
dreary,  stony  places,  the  boy  took  his 
way,  undaunted  by  loneliness,  hunger,  or 


fatigue,  till  at  length  he  rounded  a  spur 
of  the  desert  mountain  range,  and  came 
to  the  ravine  which  connects  the  present 
Subiaco  with  Genazzano. 

Here  a  scene  of  indescribable  though 
wild  grandeur  met  his  eyes.  Close  to  a 
lake,  formed  by  damoiing  the  torrent  at 
its  exit  from  the  valley,  lay  the  ruined 
portals  and  prostrate  pillars  of  what  was 
once  an  imperial  palace,  built  for  the 
Emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  spot  had  made  a  strong 
appeal.  These  erstwhile  splendid,  but 
long  since  deserted,  halls;  the  ravine 
showing  dark  and  mysterious  beyond  the 
calm,  clear  waters  of  the  lake;  the 
angry,  deafening  voice  of  the  torrent  as 
it  pursued  its  downward  course,  —  all 
combined  to  fill  the  onlooker  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  isolation.  Benedict, 
however,  gazed  upon  the  picture  with  the 
purest  delight.  Was  not  this  a  refuge 
after  his  own  heart? 

Glancing  eagerly  round,  he  sought  to 
discover  some  path  by  which  he  could 
ascend;  and  even  as  he  did  so  he  saw 
coming  toward  him  a  man  clothed  in  a 
religious  habit.  This  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  the  holy  monk  Romanus, 
whose  air  of  sanctity  and  compelling  per- 
sonal charm  soon  broke  down  the  barrier 
of  the  boy's  reserve.  Benedict  poured 
forth  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations, 
confiding  fully  and  freely  in  this  new- 
found friend,  who,  far  from  discouraging 
him,  entered  with  sympathetic  zeal  into 
his  earnest  plans,  clothed  him  with  the 
monastic  habit,  and  offered  to  guide  him 
to  a  secret  cave  that  would  suit  his 
purpose;  for  Romanus,  enlightened  from 
on  high,  believed  that  this  was  no  mere 
chance  meeting,  but  that  the  Master 
whom  they  both  served  had  sent  him  to 
direct  the  steps  of  the  young  hermit  in 
the  path  of  perfection. 

From  rock  to  rock,  on  the  steep  right 
side  of  the  ravine,  the  two  climbed, — the 
monk  leading,  and  with  hand  and  voice 
helping  to  steady  the  eager  but  less  certain 
footing  of  the  boy.     Up  and  ever  upward 
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they  went,  their  feet  wounded  by  the 
sharp  stones,  their  hands  torn  by  the 
briars  through  which  they  had  to  force 
their  way;  and  at  length,  after  much 
danger  and  difficulty,  they  arrived  at  a 
small  cavern,  with  an  overhanging  mass 
of  rock  above,  and,  immediately  below 
the  narrow  platform  upon  which  it 
opened,  a  dreadful  precipice  of  many 
hundred  feet. 

The  cold,  bare  walls  of  the  cave  enclosed 
an  uneven  floor,  some  twelve  feet  by  six; 
and  the  roof,  also,  like  walls  and  floor, 
of  rock,  was  so  low  as  to  allow  hardly 
sufficient  room  for  standing.  Needless  to 
say,  there  was  no  door — no  sort  of  pro- 
tection from  the  piercing  cold  of  the 
mountain  nights,  the  biting  blasts  of 
winter;  no  shelter  from  the  driving  rain, 
blinding  sleet,  or,  worse  still  perchance, 
the  raw  fog  that,  on  these  heights, 
wrapped  everything  in  its  cold  embrace, 
sometimes  blotting  out  the  landscape 
altogether,  sometimes  partially  disclosing 
its  familiar  outlines  in  such  a  way  that 
they  assumed  fantastic  and  unreal  pro- 
portions,  whilst  an  awful  silence  reigned. 

Such  was  Benedict's  new^  home,— this 
rude,  unutterably  lonely  hermitage,  where, 
as  one  of  his  biographers  has  well  said, 
he  "learned  detachment,  mortification, 
humility,  poverty,  silence,  love  of  God; 
and  attained  that  wonderful  illumination 
of  soul,  supernatural  insight,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart,  that  never  left  him 
through  a  long  life." 

In  our  modern  view,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  delicately  nurtured 
patrician  boy  should  have  voluntarily 
chosen  to  bury  himself  thus  in  a  living 
tomb,  cut  off  forever  from  his  ancestral 
home,  from  all  the  tender  ties  of  family 
and  friends,  from  a  career  of  promise, 
and  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which 
must  have  been  so  dear  to  one  of  his 
intellectual  gifts;  cut  off,  too,  from  that 
sweet  companionship  of  kindred  minds, 
and  the  joys  of  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  sympathy. 

But   the  young  anchorite   desired   only 


to  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  union 
with  God.  vSolitude  held  no  terrors  for 
him;  nor  the  total  deprivation  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  without  furniture 
of  any  kind;  without  fire  to  warm,  of 
blanket  to  cover  him;  without  even  a 
little  straw  to  lie  upon,  or  any  light  to 
cheer  those  long  hours  of  darkness,  when 
the  sun,  which  shone  but  a  short  time  on 
the  deep  ravine,  had  set,  and  left  the 
gloomy  cavern  gloomier  still. 

Romanus,  before  returning  to  his  mon- 
astery  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
arranged  to  provide  Benedict  with  food, 
which  would  be  let  down  in  a  basket,  by 
means  of  a  rope  with  a  bell  attached,  in 
order  to  warn  the  hermit  of  its  approach; 
and  it  was  the  sound  of  this  bell 
announcing  the  arrival  of  his  frugal  meals 
that  formed  his  only  link  with  the  world 
from  which  he  had  so  completely  severed 
himself. 

Suns  rose  in  golden  splendor,  and,  sink- 
ing, turned  the  arid  mountain  peaks  from 
crimson  to  amethyst,  from  amethyst  to 
deepest,  softest  violet.  Spring  merged 
into  summer,  summer  passed  into  autumn, 
autumn  again  was  followed  by  winter, 
for  three  long  years;  and  throughout  all 
those  thirty-six  months  the  boy  saw  no 
one,  spoke  to  no  one.  His  only  aids  to 
devotion  consisted,  it  is  said,  in  a  wooden 
cross,  and  four  medals  representing  re- 
spectively. Our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Antony  the 
Hermit.  Without  book  or  master,  he 
spent  his  days  in  fervent  prayer  or  heav- 
enly contemplation;  whilst  his  life  and 
spirit  grew,  and  in  him  were  marvellously 
perfected  all — 

Those  finer  instincts  that,  like  second  sight 
And  hearing,  catch  creation's  undersong, 
And  see  by  inner  light 

"Happy  ears  that  receive  the  breath- 
ings of  the  divine  whisper,  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  whisperings  of  this  world!" 
exclaims  the  author  of  the  "Imitation." 
And  truly  might  those  words  be  applied 
to  Benedict,  who,  trusting  to  God  alone, 
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was,  by  God's  own  hand,  led  onward  in 
the  path  of  perfection,  and  by  Him  illu- 
mined in  mind,  and  ever  more  and  more 
sanctified  in  soul. 

For  three  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
young  anchorite  dw^elt  entirely  alone, 
unknown  to  any  one  save  the  holy  monk 
Romanus;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  began  to  be  noised 
abroad,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  day 
some  peasants,  climbing  the  mountain, 
came  by  chance  to  his  cavern  cell.  Aston- 
ished, they  gazed  upon  the  hermit,  who 
arose  and  spoke  to  them  of  God  and  the 
truths  of  religion  in  such  burning  words 
that,  filled  with  awe  and  reverence,  they 
returned  to  their  village,  whence  others — 
urged,  we  may  well  believe,  by  a  spirit 
of  curiosity,  if  not  of  incredulity — -imme- 
diately started  off  to  verify  the  strange 
tale;  the  result  being  that  very  soon  a 
constant  succession  of  these  simple  people 
continued  to  visit  the  cave,  which  was, 
however,  so  difficult  of  access  that  the 
saint  used  to  receive  them  in  a  larger  one 
lower  down,  even  cutting  steps  in  the 
rock  with  his  own  hands  in  order  that 
they  might  make  the  ascent  more  easily. 

A  less  large-minded  monk  might  have 
trembled  at  this  invasion  of  his  privacy^ 
and  fled  into  more  utter  solitude.  Not 
so  Benedict,  who,  far  from  repelling  these 
ignorant  peasants,  believed  that  he  had 
received  a  mission  from  above  to  instruct, 
admonish,  and  encourage  them.  No 
matter  at  what  hour  they  appeared,  he 
would  descend  to  them,  calm,  gentle, 
absolutely  unruffled,  even  though  their 
coming  called  him  ruthlessly  from  those 
radiant  heights  of  contemplation  whereon 
his  pure  soul  delighted  to  dwell.  In  this, 
however,  he  did  but  leave  God  for  God; 
nor  can  we  doubt  that,  in  trying  to  warm 
their  hearts  with  the  fire  of  divine  love, 
he  increased  the  flame  within  his  own. 

"This  missionary  work,"  we  are  told, 
"he  continued  for  years,  giving  an 
example  of  zeal,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, that  served  as  a  model  for 
numberless    bands    of    his    children,    who 


for  centuries  have  been  engaged  in  similar 
missionary  toil  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe."  But  it  was  not  only 
the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain villages  who  sought  Benedict's 
counsel  and  help:  men  of  standing  and 
other  recluses  climbed  to  the  remote  cave 
where  he  still  dwelt,  in  order  that  they, 
too,  might  profit  by  those  hidden  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding 
which  are  reserved  for  those  who,  like 
our  saint,  have  ever  followed  the  Lamb. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  dear  days 
of  his  complete  solitude  had  fled  away 
forever.  Disciples  multiplied,  —  earnest, 
selfless  souls,  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
holiness  of  his  life;  and  he,  obedient  as 
always  to  the  divine  will,  received  them 
with  joy,  acceded  to  their  request  that 
they  might  remain  near  him  (for  in  this 
he  recognized  God's  designs  in  their 
regard) ;  and,  after  testing  their  vocation, 
gathered  them  into  several  smaller  mon- 
asteries, each  having  a  community  of 
about  half  a  dozen  monks,  whom  he 
endeavored  to  mould  according  to  his 
own  spirit,  —  a  spirit  touched  to  finest 
issues  during  those  long  years  of  absolute 
isolation. 

At  Subiaco,  within  a  two-mile  radius, 
there  soon  arose  twelve  monasteries,  each 
one  possessing  its  own  superior,  but  all 
under  Benedict's  jurisdiction.  Very  rough 
and  simple  structures  they  were,  put 
together  by  the  willing  hands  of  religious 
whose  aim  was  shelter  rather  than  com- 
fort, rigid  self-denial  rather  than  imposing 
buildings;  nor  would  such  have  been 
possible  in  that  wild,  almost  inaccessible 
spot.  Yet  truly  might  it  be  said  that  the 
barren  ravine  had  blossomed  like  the 
rose.  Its  steep  slopes  were  glorified  by 
the  twelve  humble  sanctuaries  whence, 
seven  times  a  day,  the  praises  of  God 
ascended  to  Heaven  as  a  sweet  perfume, 
and  rare  flowers  of  mortification  and  self- 
forgetfulness  flourished  amidst  the  arid 
rocks. 

It  was  about  this  time,  we  are  told 
by>  Venantius   Fortunatus,   that   the   holy 
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patriarch  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  for  his 
new  institute  the  blessing  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  and  to  settle  many  neces- 
sary matters  concerning  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  ministration,  as  well  as  to 
procure  books  (so  scarce  in  those  days), 
church  furniture,  and  the  like.  Whilst 
there  he  gathered  a  community  around 
him,  dwelling  amongst  them,  and  im- 
buing them  with  his  own  beautiful  spirit 
during  the  two  years  that  business 
detained  him  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and 
the  honor  he  received  suggested  to  three 
of  the  most  noted  patricians — Equitius, 
Tertullus,  and  Boetius — the  idea  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Subiaco.  They  accordingly  set 
out  for  the  lonely  ravine,  where  the  mar- 
vellous recollection  and,  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  angelic  life  of  the  monks — who 
loved  their  holy  founder  as  a  father, 
venerated  him  as  a  saint,  reverenced  him 
as  a  master,  and  strove  to  conform  their 
every  action  to  his  teaching — made  so 
deep  and  abiding  an  impression  on  the 
worldly  minds  of  these  luxurious  nobles, 
that  on  their  return  two  of  them 
determined  to  confide  their  children  to 
Benedict's  care. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Equitius  took 
his  son  Maurus,  a  boy  of  twelve,  and 
Tertullus  his  little  Placid,  a  child  of  seven, 
and  entreated  the  saint  to  take  charge 
of  them.  Other  influential  people  did  the 
same;  and  Benedict,  we  read,  "received 
the  children,  not  as  in  a  school,  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  but  as  given  to 
God  to^  become  monks";  for  it  was  his 
desire  so  to  train  them  from  their  earliest 
years  that  they  might  grow  up  as  he 
himself  had  done  in  the  practice  of  the 
religious  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  boy 
Maurus  profited  marvellously  b}^  the 
blessings  and  advantages  thus  placed  at 
his  disposal;  in  fact,  he,  as  well  as  his 
companion  Placid,  became  a  saint,  and 
God  rewarded  his  sanctity  by  the  gift 
of  miracles;  whilst  St.  Benedict  appointed 
him,     when     still     a     vouth,     to     be     his 


coadjutor,  first  at  Subiaco,  then  at  Monte 
Casino;  and  his  name  will  ever  be  famous 
on  account  of  his  unquestioning,  prompt, 
and  cheerful  obedience, —  that  virtue  so 
dear  to  our  Divine  Lord,  seeing  that  dis- 
obedience brought  death  into  the  world; 
obedience,  life. 

Having  firmly  established  his  twelve 
communities  at  Subiaco,  St.  Benedict 
removed  to  Monte  Casino,  a  bold  spur 
of  the  Abruzzi,  which,  like  an  immense 
fortress,  dominates  the  smiling  plain, 
where  through  cornfield  and  vineyard, 
olive  grove  and  peaceful  pastoral  scenes, 
the  River  Liris  threads  its  sparkling  way. 

On  this  rocky  height,  after  a  journey 
of  fifty  long  miles  across  country,  the 
Saint  and  his  companion  halted.  Here  he 
founded  the  famous  abbey  which  was 
destined  to  become  so  noted  a  centre  of 
monastic  life,  as  well  as  the  cradle  of  the 
great  Benedictine  Order;  and  here  it 
was  that  he  wrote  his  holy  rule, — that 
rule  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "is 
a  marvel  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature."  Benedict  himself,  how- 
ever, calls  it  "the  least  of  rules,"  and  the 
"beginning  of  conversion."  Ever  little 
in  his  own  eyes,  he  urges  his  children  to 
turn  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
there  to  seek  for  guidance  in  the  spiritual 
life,  whilst  confining  his  regulations  to  the 
simplest  maxims  of  religious  observance. 

It  is  this  very  simplicity,  combined  with 
its  prudence  and  singular  insight  into  the 
heart  of  man,  that  has  made  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  so  admirably  adapted  to 
widely  differing  times,  countries,  and  cir- 
cumstances; and  rendered  it  not  only 
enduring  but  eminently  and  distinctively 
practical.  Based  on  humility  and  self- 
abnegation,  it  is  in  itself  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  its  writer's  own  humility; 
whilst,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  learned 
Benedictine  of  the  present  day,  "it  has 
been  the  model  of  government,  the  study 
of  statesmen,  the  foundation  of  sanctity, 
and  the  charter  by  which  myriads 
have  claimed  their  right  to  a  heavenly 
inheritance." 
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Impossible  here  to  speak  of  the  woi:- 
derful  spread  of  the  Benedictine  Order, — 
not  only  in  Europe,  where  St.  Maurus, 
at  the  command  of  his  superiors,  went 
forth  to  evangelize  France,  and  finally 
founded  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Maur-sur- 
Loire;  and  St.  Placid  was  sent  into  vSicily; 
but  even  in  Abyssinia  and  Persia,  tradi- 
tion asserts  that  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
was  adopted;  whilst  it  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  Justinian  introduced  the  monks 
into  Palestine.  Space,  too,  forbids  any 
description  of  those  splendid  churches 
and  stately  abbeys  which  were  once  the 
glory  of  England  as  well  as  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order;  or  of  the  convents  of 
women  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  one  of 
the  first  of  which  w^as  ruled  over  by  his 
twin  sister,  St.  Scholastica,  whose  spirit, 
so  like  that  of  her  father  by  grace  and  her 
brother  by  nature,  is  still  cherished  by 
thousands  of  her  followers.  "They  loved 
each  other  in  life  and  in  death  were  not 
divided."  St.  Gregory  relates  that  three 
days  after  their  last  meeting  in  this  world 
St.  Scholastica  was  called  to  her  reward; 
and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  St. 
Benedict  "fell  ill  of  a  fever."  On  the  sixth 
day  he  desired  the  brethren  to  carry  him 
into  the  church;  and,  "having  received 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  with 
hands  uplifted  and  supported  by  his 
weeping  monks,  he  calmly  and  sweetly 
expired  on  the  21st  of  March,  543. 

The  saint's  work  lives  on;  his  precepts 
are  still  practised  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury by  hundreds  of  his  faithful  children; 
and  of  his  holy  rule  it  may  be  truly  said: 
"This  is  the  path  by  which  the  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  Benedict,  ascended  into 
heaven." 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


If  you  believe  in  and  love  God,  you 
will  eJBFectually  believe  that  He  loves  all 
who  are '  capable  of  His  love  far  better 
than  you  do;  and  you  will  be  heartily 
sure  that  you  will  give,  when  you  know 
all,  a  joyful  consent  to  decrees  which 
may  seem  to  you  now  most  hard  and 
terrible. — Coventry  Patmore. 


XII. 


Y^RESENTLY  there  was  another  in- 
]^^  terruption  to  the  making  of  the 
\  soup.  A  knock  sounded  at  thfe  door, 
and  Mary  admitted  Mrs.  Welterman. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  asked  gently. 
"I  particularly  wish  to  see  you." 

Madeline  appeared  abruptly,  dressed 
in  her  own  clothes. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  talk  to  you,  Mrs. 
Welterman,"  she  said.  "My  friend  here 
is  very  busy,  and  has  already  had  several 
visitors  this  morning.    I'm  just  a  guest." 

Mrs.  Welterman  laughed. 

"No  doubt.  Monday  visitors  are  a 
nuisance.  I  thought  I'd  call.  I  heard  of 
her  great — " 

"Loss,"  said  Madeline,  shrewdly  ap- 
praising the  visitor.  "Don't  let  us  speak 
of  it.  There's  no  use  in  making  people 
cry  again.  If  you  can't  pray  for  the  dead, 
it's  just  as  well  to  be  silent.  Be  seated, 
please!  I  think  I  recognize  you.  I  saw 
you  on  the  platform  at  the  ratification 
of  the  nomination  of  Abe  Charlemont 
for  mayor." 

"Yes,  I  was  there.  You  don't  look  as 
if  you  approved  of  it." 

"I  didn't  and  I  don't,"  said  Madeline; 
"but  I  did  approve  of  your  dress.  I'm 
with  Crossing  &  Co.,  of  New  York, — 
used  to  be  with  Madame  Elenore, — and 
I  know  an  elegant  toilette  when  I  see  it. 
But  I  wondered  why  a  woman  who  knew 
how  to  wear  her  clothes  as  well  as  you, 
should  be  there  helping  that  rotten  old 
Charlemont  to  be  mayor.  If  I  had  a 
vote,   I'd  soon   settle  him!'' 

Mrs.  Welterman  laughed.  She  was  im- 
mensely flattered,  as  this  astute  Madeline 
meant  that  she  should  be. 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  talking 
politics,  though  I  am  interested.  You're 
Madeline  La  Clare,  aren't  you?  I've 
heard  of  you." 
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"And  all  that  Father  Cook  did  for  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"You  have  no  reason  to  be, — and  less, 
if  possible,  of  your  gratitude  to  that 
good  man." 

"He  is  a  good  man,"  said  Madeline, 
reverently.  "I  wish  there  were  many 
like  him." 

"He  recommended  me  to  come  here. 
I  want  some  new  frocks." 

Madeline  eyed  her,  and  glanced  at  Mary. 

"The  soup  isn't  ready!"  she  said. 
"It's  getting  late." 

Mary   took   the   hint   and   disappeared. 

"Now  tell  me,  really,  Mrs.  Welterman, 
why  did  you  come?  As  to  frocks,  I  can 
assure  you  that  Mary  Coyne  has  the 
real  touch.    But  why  did  you  come?" 

Mrs.  Welterman  frowned.  She  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  catechised  by  people 
she  regarded  as  her  inferiors.  Madeline 
met  her  eyes  squarely;  it  was  plain  that 
this  odd,  half-French  girl  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  acknowledging  many  people 
as  her  superiors. 

"There's  no  use  of  your  being  de  haut 
en  has  with  me,"  she  said.  "I  have  just 
told  some  bitter  truths  to  your  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  came  here  with  her 
impudence  and  her  provincial  airs.  But 
you're  different.  Although  you're  one  of 
the  chosen  people,  you  have  an  air  de 
race.  We  speak  the  same  language.  You 
may  be  insolent,  but  you  can't  be  vulgar 
like  this  Morton  woman." 

Mrs.  Welterman  tried  hard  to  look 
haughty. 

"I  came,  not  to  pry  into  Miss  Coyne's 
private  affairs — " 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  People  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  a  right  to  drop  into 
poor  people's  houses  when  they  please. 
'Does  your  husband  booze?'"  (Madeline's 
accent  was  exquisitely  elegant.)  "'Do 
you  have  meat  more  than  three  times 
a  week?  Is  that  a  bottle  baby?'  I've 
heard  them!  Suppose  I  asked  Mrs.  Morton 
if  her  husband  boozed!  She'd  tell  a  lie 
and  say,   'No,'" 


Mrs.  Welterman    was    frankly    amused. 

"The  truth  is  that  I  wanted  something 
to  do,  and  Father  Cook  said  I  had  better 
go  and  try  discreetly  to  help  the  Coynes. 
A  certain  Mr.  March — " 

"Arthur  March  is  a  busybody.  Well, 
you  can  help  them.  But  I  own  I  was 
prejudiced  when  I  saw  you  and  the  other 
ladies  on  the  stage  with  that  sweater 
and  bloodsucker,  Abe  Charlemont.  Why, 
he's  making  us  all  Socialists!" 

"I  notice  that  Peter  Carlin,"  returned 
Mrs.  Welterman,  "your  foremost  Roman 
Catholic,  supports  him." 

"He's  doing  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One!"  exclaimed  Madeline,  excitedly. 
"It's  Catholics  like  Peter  Carlin — 
sweaters  themselves,  sitting  in  the  front 
pews — that  will  help  to  turn  thoughtless 
people  against  religion.  They're  making 
Socialists." 

"That  may  be.  I  have  never  thought 
much  about  Mr.  Charlemont  except  as 
an  acquaintance  of  my  husband;  but 
I'll  ask  my  son  Isaac  about  it.  He's  half 
a  Socialist  already,"  she  added,  with 
.a  laugh. 

"You  and  the  like  of  you  will  be  the 
means  of  electing  a  Socialist  mayor  in 
Orvisville,  Mrs.  Welterman.  You're  driv- 
ing people  to  it.  Look  at  the  poor  Negroes, 
hoarded  up  in  the  narrow  streets  near 
the  lots,  where  all  the  waste  is  dumped! 
The  mayor  can't  change  conditions, 
because  it  would  be  an  expeUvSe  to  the 
Can  King  to  clean  up  things.  And  every- 
body knows  that  Abe  Charlemont  has 
a  big  interest  in  the  suit  factory  that 
sweats  these  poor  Polish  and  Russian 
Jews, — men,  women,  and  children.  Look 
at  the  crowded  tenements  in  this  town, 
rented  for  all  sorts  of  money  by  Pete 
Carlin, — in  sight  of  the  green  fields  too. 
If  I  were  a  man, — 0  mon  Dieu,  if  I  were 
a   man!" 

Madeline's  eyes  flashed;  she  stood  with 
her  arms  akimbo,  a  threatening  Fuy. 
Presently  she  continued: 

"It's  a  hard  thing  to  be  a  Christian 
sometimes,  —  you   want   to   kill,  —  to   kill 
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these  bloodsuckers!  But  you  don't  care. 
Charlemont  is  a  Jew  like  your  husband! 
Peter  Carlin  makes  people  so  sick  in  his 
plague-spots,  that  they'll  take  any  wages 
your  husband  gives  them.  Why  should 
you  care?" 

"But  I  do  care!"  Mrs.  Welterman  had 
been  watching  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  change  in  Madeline's  face.  "Why  do 
you  care?" 

"God  makes  me  care,"  said  Madeline, 
simply.  "I  don't  suffer.  I  can  earn  my 
living  anywhere  and  any  time,  because 
I've  got  talent  and  energy.  Your  Can 
King  couldn't  browbeat  me.  I  do  not 
have  to  work  for  sweaters,  and  my  dear 
old  mother  has  saved  enough  to  frighten 
the  wolf  from  the  door  any  time.  I  can 
afford  to  defy  you  all.  But,  O  Mrs. 
Welterman,"  Madeline  began  to  cry, 
"when  I, see  the  little  children  living  in 
pigsties,  their  fathers  driven  to  drink  and 
made  brutes  of  by  the  hard,  hopeless, 
daily  toil,  and  the  horrible  corruption  of 
the  town — " 

"I  have  never  thought  much  about 
it,"  Mrs.  Welterman  said. 

"If  you  had,  you'd  never  have  been 
seen  on  the  platform,  as  one  of  the  Civic 
League,  praising  Charlemont,  and  with 
Pete  Carlin!  There  must  be  a  way  out. 
Ma  foi!  And  these  people  will  turn  to 
the  drapeau  rouge  and  ni  Dieu,  ni  Mattre, 
if  you  don't  do  something.  Charlemont 
is  worse  than  Spracht." 

"What  can  we  do?" 

"Ask  Father  Cook." 

Mrs.  Welterman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Not  for  advice  that  my  husband 
might  not  approve  of.  He  might  tell  me 
that  our  riches  are  not  our  own." 

"He  would, — he  would  tell  you  that 
much  of  what  you  own  ought  to  be 
returned  to  the  poor." 

"Nonsense!    That's  Socialism." 

"Socialism  has  borrowed  all  its  best 
things  from  the  Church  of  which  Father 
Cook  is  a  priest." 

"Who  taught  you  this;    for  a — " 

"For    the    daughter    of    a    hlanchisseuse 


de  fin,  I  speak  well,  you  think!"  continued 
Madeline,  proudly.  "But  my  English 
isn't  always  so  good.  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  streets,  in  English;  but  in 
French  I  am  elegant.  I  taught  Mrs. 
Morton  that.'' 

"I  should  like  to  have  been  here.  That 
reminds  me, —  I  came  to  find  out  what  I 
could  do  for  this  family." 

"But,  first,"  said  Madeline,  earnestly, 
"I  must  repeat,  that,  if  you  good  people 
stick  to  Abe  Charlemont  and  Pete  Carlin, 
you  will  have  a  Socialist  mayor,  and  one 
that  will  make  you  sweat." 

"I'll  talk  to  my  son  about  that.  But 
what  can  I  do  for  the  Coynes?" 

"Much!  You  can  spend  some  money 
for  them." 

Mrs.  Welterman  was  silent. 

"Wait!  I  will  return  in  a  moment. 
Mrs.  Coyne  is  in  the  kitchen, — I  hear 
her.  I  will  tell  her  that  you  are  here, 
and  she  will  not  come  in." 

Mrs.  Coyne  had  returned,  with  a 
sparsely  filled  market-basket.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  high  prices  of 
living. 

"  Why,  when  I  was  a  girl,  pigs'  feet 
could  be  had  for  nothing,  and  now — what 
is  it,  Madeline?" 

"I  want  to  try  on  Mrs.  Jensen's  dress 
again.  I  think  I  have  a  new  customer 
for  Mary." 

Mary  surrendered  the  gown,  smil- 
ing; for  she  had  great  confidence  in 
Madeline. 

Mrs.  Welterman  was  amazed  at  the 
apparition  that  emerged  from  the  kitchen, 

"I  enter  the  room,  as  Mere  Angelique, 
who  was  a  high  aristocrat  in  Brittany, 
entered  it.  None  of  your  ladies  on  The 
Hills  can  do  it  that  way.  Elles  n'ont  pas 
r esprit  de  suite,  and  one  must  practise  it. 
Mere  Angelique  was  une  elegante,  though 
she  herself  would  sometimes  wash  the 
clothes  of  the  poor,  ah,  mais  je  jase!  Mary 
Coyne  made  this  frock.  She  has  great 
talent.  You  see,  I  wear  it  perfectly.  You 
would  surely  buy  it  if  you  saw  it  worn 
like  this," 
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"I  must  say  I  would!  That  draping  is 
perfect,   and  le  dernier  cri." 

"Ah,  well!  I  have  learned  business  in 
Montreal.  I  can  sell.  I  have  learned  at 
Madame  Elenore's  and  at  Crossing's,  how 
to  talk  to  ladies,  to  make  them  abouler. 
I  want  to  get  Amy  Coyne  something  to 
do  away  from  this  town, — voila!  You  will 
give  the  money;  I  will  be  'Mademoiselle 
Madeline — Modes,'  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
Mary  Coyne  will  make  the  dresses." 

"Money?    I  don't  think — " 

"It  will  be  business:  you  will  have 
percentage." 

"But  this  is  not  what  I  expected,"  said 
Mrs.  Welterman,  hesitating.  "That  is 
not  giving.'' 

"Well,"  answered  Madeline,  trailing 
her  robe,  gracefully,  before  Mrs.  Welter- 
man,  "you  will  only  give  alms:  you  will 
not  really  help." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will!  And  I  can  have  a 
good  dressmaker,  as  well!" 

''Mais  otii!" 

Mrs.  Welterman  laughed  again;  her 
eyes  glowed,  and  her  teeth  showed  when 
she  laughed. 

"You  are  amazing.    One  forgets  that — " 

"I'm  a  washerwoman's  daughter?" 

"Well,  yes." 

"It  is  that  which  makes  me  what  I 
am,  and  I  thank  the  good  God  for  the 
pure  blood  in  my  veins." 

Mrs.  Welterman  was  silent.  It  was 
certain  that  this  washerwoman's  daugh- 
ter was  a  personage,  and  that  she  was 
influenced  by  her. 

"'Mademoiselle  Madeline  —  Modes,  in 
letters  of  gold,'  you  will  arrange  the 
details  as  soon  as  possible?  Will  Mary 
Coyne  consent?" 

"With  all  her  heart!" 

"I  quite  understand  why  you  want  the 
younger  sister  away.  The  tone  of  this 
place,  I  suppose,  is  very  much  like  all 
factory  towns;  and  I  wish  something 
could  be  done  to  improve  matters." 

Madeline's  face  became  grave. 

"I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Welterman, 
that  you   can't   change   things   until   you 


change  the  surroundings.  It  doesn't  suit 
Abe  Charlemont  and  Pete  Carlin  to  have 
the  hovels  where  the  poor  live  torn  down 
and  better  buildings  put  up.  Look  at 
Law's  Alley!  You  ought  to  know  that 
half  the  disease  of  the  town  comes  from 
that  reeking  place.  The  black  cooks  and 
maids  who  live  there  bring  disease  into 
the  houses  where  they  serve,  because 
disease  breeds  in  their  dwellings.  It  is 
these  things  that  make  people  hate  you 
rich  who  support  avaricious  politicians. 
Every  child  that  is  poisoned  by  Mr. 
Morton's  hedge  makes  a  dozen  enemies 
for  him;  and  when  diphtheria  creeps  out 
in  Law's  Alley, — well,  you  know  what 
makes  Socialists.  Help?  You  can't  help, 
because  your  husband  is  not  strong 
enough  to  defy  Abe  Charlemont  and  the 
rest.  I  doubt  w^hether  even  Father  Cook, 
as  good  as  he  is,   would  dare  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Welterman  was  about  to  reply 
sharply,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 
Was  her  husband  strong  enough  to  defy 
Abe  Charlemont? 

"And  so  you  think  the  Socialists  will 
put  up  Spracht  against  Mr. Charlemont?" 

"No:  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  that. 
But  they  will  put  up  a  man  of  good 
reputation,  whom  people  can  trust,  whose 
word  carries  weight,  and  who  will  have 
a  following  among  those  who  hate  the 
rich  because  they  are  rich,  and  from 
those  who  will  not  stand  the  present 
horrors  —  des  horreurs  effroyable, — which 
are  growing  worse." 

"Good-bye!"  said  Mrs.  Welterman, 
abruptly.    "You   have    made    me   think." 

They  parted  as  equals.  As  she  drew 
down  her  veil,   Mrs.  Welterman  thought: 

"A  wonderful  creature,  —  wonderful 
because  she  is  so^sincere.  I  think  I  have 
found  some  work  to  do." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Between  expediency  and  right  pur- 
pose there  is  simply  no  question  at  all. 
The  strength  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven 
is  with  him  who  is  faithful  to  the 
right. — L.  Whiting. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Land  of  the  Sunset. 

BY    FRANK    WILLIAM    HOLSLAG. 

TT^HEN  slowly  the  red  sun  is  sinking 

At  eve  in  the  golden  West, 
A  feeling  of  pain  grows  within  me, 

And  a  longing  fills  my  breast 
To  be  again  at  the  old  home, 

Out  where  the  white  gulls  soar, 
And  the  sighing  tide  at  nighttime 

Kisses  the  Western  shore. 
Out  in  the  land  of  the  sunset. 

Out  by  the  peaceful  sea. 
There  is  ever  a  voice  that  is  calling, — 

Calling  and  pleading  with  me. 
At  night,  through  my  silent  chamber. 

Its  whispers  softly  blow; 
And  I  hear  it  cry  when  the  storm  is  high, 

And  moan  when  the  wind  is  low. 
So  when  I  die,  let  them  lay  me 

On  some  quiet  mountain-side. 
With  my  head  toward  the  Sierras, 

And  my  feet  to  the  Pacific  wide, 
Where  the  blood-red  sun,  when  sinking 

In  the  ocean's  heaving  breast. 
Rests  his  parting   gaze   on  the  snow-capped 
peaks : 

Then,  I  know,  in  peace  I'll  rest. 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


V. — To  Ralph  Furnival,  Esq. 

DEAR  RALLY :~I  will  thank  you  for 
your  Christmas  card  by  writing  to 
wish  you  a  happy  New  Year.  It  was 
almost  the  only  one  I  received  from  any 
old  friend;  for  I  have  no  Catholic  friends 
of  more  than  ten  weeks'  standing,  and 
my  Protestant  friends  did  not  think  me 
worthy  of  cards  on  which  were  robins 
and  holly  and  mistletoe,  or  little  rheu- 
maticky men  hobbling  home  through  the 
snow  to  thatched  cottages.  If  I  chose 
to  be  merry  this  Christmas,  more  shame 
to  me!  Or  perhaps  they  thought  a 
new  convert  would  have  enough  to  do 
whipping    himself    with    holly    sprigs    and 


fasting    till    he    was    black    in    the    face. 

It  seemed  odd,  everything  looking  and 
sounding  so  exactly  as  it  has  always  done, 
and  everything  being  really  quite  dif- 
ferent. On  Christmas  Eve  I  nearly  ran 
into  our  rector,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
I  got  back  from  Oxford  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  He  legged  it!  I  never  saw 
an  elderly  gentleman  scuttle  round  a 
corner  so  quick.  Had  I  been  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  v^ith  a  rack  sticking  out  of 
my  trousers'  pocket,  he  could  not  have 
seemed  in  a  greater  fright.  He  never 
runs  from,  my  stepfather,  who  never  goes 
to  church  now,  and  does  argue  with  him, 
and  doesn't  believe  anybody  has  Orders, 
from  the  Pope  down  to  the  rector  himself. 
And  the  worst  I  should  have  liked  to  do 
would  have  been  to  wish  him  and  his  a 
Merry  Christmas.  You  remember  them 
all,  and  how  kind  he  and  they  have 
always  been  to  us  —  to  my  mother  and 
all  her  sons. 

The  worst  of  it  is  my  dear  mother 
suffers  for  my  sins.  Hardly  any  one  came 
round  to  wish  her  a  Merry  Christmas, 
and  everybody  used  to  come;  and  she 
thinks  so  much  of  such  signs  of  neighborly 
good-will!  The  only  people  who  steeled 
themselves  against  a  Papist  on  the  prem- 
ises were  the  ones  who  felt  that  their 
Christmas  boxes  were  due.  Principle  is 
principle,  and  nothing  could  alter  thai. 

On  Christmas  morning  I  had  to  get 
up  pretty  early  to  walk  off  to  Oswaldkirk 
to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. It's  about  nine  miles,  and  I  had 
been  there  before  only  by  train;  but  the 
way  is  plain  and  easy  to  find.  It  was  a 
clear,  frosty  morning,  and  bright  after 
the  sun  rose.  At  first  the  tops  of  the  tall 
trees  in  the  valleys  looked  like  a  fringe 
of  stunted  bushes  growing  along  the  ridge 
of  the  hills,  — -  a  clear  black  lace  set  on  a 
soft  pink  satin  brocade.  In  the  village 
they  were  singing  carols  outside  the  most 
likely  houses,  and  the  people  wished  me 
a  Merry  Christmas.  Before  I  got  to 
Oswaldkirk  the  sun  was  up,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  naked  trees  on   the   thin 
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snow  were  like  the  marks  the  birds'  feet 
had  made. 

There  is  a  beautiful  old  minster  at 
Oswaldkirk,  and  I  fancy  St.  Oswald  lies 
buried  in  it,  unless  Cromwell's  soldiers 
had  him  up  when  they  had  the  crosses 
down.  But  there  is  really  no  Catholic 
church  there  now,  —  only  a  loft  over  a 
stable  (not  a  bad  idea  for  Christmas), 
where  the  priest  says  Mass  for  about 
forty  people.  All  the  same,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  find,  though  up  an  alley  (called 
a  "shut"  in  our  local  talk)  off  a  street  as 
like  a  slum  as  little  Oswaldkirk  can 
manage.  You  had  only  to  ask  for  the 
Catholic  church,  and  everyone  knew  what 
you  wanted.  No  one  suggested  the 
minster  or  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  (of 
Canterbury),  which  were  once  Catholic 
enough. 

You  always  brag  of  your  fine  doings 
at  St.  Timothy's.  (Why  vSt.  Timothy  ?  He 
never  counts  among  the  High  Church 
saints.)  And  I  can't  brag  of  any  fine 
doings  at  Oswaldkirk.  The  room  certainly 
smelt  of  cab  horses;  and  the  flowers  on 
the  altar  didn't  smell  at  all,  because  they 
were  inside  glass  shades  and  were  made 
of  wax.  There!  You  see  I  conceal  noth- 
ing. Yoti  couldn't  belong  to  a  church 
with  glass  shades  and  wax  flowers  on  the 
altar,  could  you?  The  carpet  in  front  of 
the  altar  was  undeniably  a  hearth-rug, — 
a  gift  from  the  principal  lady  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  made  it  herself  out  of 
shreds  of  blue,  red,  and  black  cloth.  It 
was  exactly  like  a  penwiper,  only  of  more 
heroic  dimensions.  Nor  was  the  altar 
itself  much  prettier.  It  was  French,  of 
wood,  painted  white,  with  a  gold  lamb 
in  the  middle,  fast  asleep  on  a  book.  But 
a  poor  emigre  priest  said  Mass  on  it  during 
his  exile,  that  never  ended,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned;  for  he  died  before 
the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.;  and, 
instead  of  going  back  to  France,  only 
went  to  heaven.  And  there  w^as  a  taber- 
nacle on  the  altar,  and  Our  Lord  inside 
it.  Ah,  my  dear  Rally!  I  dare  say  you 
have  a  lovely  altar  at  St.  Timothy's,  and 


exquisite  flowers  on  it,  and  a  gemmed 
tabernacle;    but — anything  else? 

Well,  it  was  a  touching,  very  humble 
affair,  our  Christmas  Mass  in  that  cold 
room  over  the  stable  at  Oswaldkirk.  (I 
must  say  we  warmed  it  up  ourselves  before 
we  had  done,  and  it  became  quite  stuffy 
and  cosy.)  Only  a  Low  Mass,  with  the 
Adeste  and  a  carol  or  two,  not  specially 
well  sung,  to  a  wicked  little  harmonium, 
not  at  all  well  played.  It  was  husky  from 
a  course  of  chill  and  damp  nights;  and 
some  notes  wouldn't  sound  at  all,  and 
one  never  stopped  once  it  began.  But  the 
priest  told  me  afterward  that  the  instru- 
ment cost  three  pounds  fifteen,  second- 
hand, and  was  given  last  year  by  two  old 
convert  ladies,  superannuated  governesses. 
Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Matilda  Wark,  who 
have  between  them  pensions  amounting 
to  forty-seven  pounds  ten  a  year  to  live 
upon,  and  whatever  they  may  have  saved 
out  of  salaries  that  never  touched  thirty 
pounds  a  year  apiece. 

The  white  vestment  the  priest  wore  at 
Mass,  and  the  cope  he  wore  at  Benedic- 
tion after  it,  had  been  both  made  and 
given  by  these  sisters.  The  silk  (a  thin 
one  enough)  had  been  a  wedding  dress, 
only  no  one  ever  wore  it;  for  Miss  Mary 
was  engaged  to  be  married  long,  long  ago 
to  a  ship's  purser,  and  the  ship  w^as  lost 
in  the  Channel  as  it  was  bringing  him 
home  to  his  wedding.  She  had  saved  a 
few  pounds  toward  a  wedding  trip,  and 
she  had  bought  her  wedding  ring;  and 
both  ring  and  money  were  laid  by 
together  in  the  pocket  of  the  bridal  dress. 
Years  and  years  afterward  she  sold  the 
ring,  and,  with  the^  proceeds  and  that 
money  for  her  wedding  journey,  had 
bought  the  cheap  little  monstrance  I 
saw  used  at  Benediction. 

"They  are  very  charitable,  the  Misses 
Wark,"  the  priest  told  me;  "and  they 
give  me  my  dinner  every  Sunday.  To-day 
there'll  be  a  goose;  for  the  young  woman 
you  may  have  noticed,  who  led  the 
singers,  is  dairymaid  on  a  farm,  and 
manages    the   poultry;    and    her    mistress 
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made  her  a  present  of  the  goose  to  give 
t6  her  friends,  and  she  gave  it  to  me. 
(Her  mother's  her  only  relation,  and  she 
is  in  the  Infirmary.)  Of  course  I  gave 
it  to  the  Misses  Wark.  We  shall  have  a 
bit  of  a  feast;  for  the  grocer  where  I 
deal  (he's  a  Primitive  Methodist)  sent  me 
a  bottle  of  port  and  a  bottle  of  sherry 
as  a  Christmas  box.  I'm  sure  the  Misses 
Wark  would  be  glad  if  you'd  come, 
too.  Then  there' d  be  two  gentlemen — one 
apiece  for  them,  —  and  I  don't  know 
when  that  happened  before."  But  I  had 
to  explain  that  I  must  get  back  to 
Marchampton  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner 
with  my  mother. 

He  preached  a  tender,  simple  little 
sermon,  almost  like  a  long  Christmas 
card;  and  you  could  see  that  his  tiny 
congregation  thought  him  the  grandest 
preacher  anywhere.  And  they  were  proud 
of  their  "church,"  too;  for  it  seems  that, 
until  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  could  have 
Mass  only  in  a  hired  room  in  a  public- 
house, — neither  the  priest  nor  any  of  his 
people  being  householders,  but  all  living 
in  lodgings.  Out  of  the  forty  present  that 
morning,  seven  came  from  a  distance. 
There  was  a  blind  woman  who  had  walked 
from  Plas,  about  eleven  miles  away,  in 
Wales;  her  grandchild,  a  little  Protestant 
girl  of  nine,  leading  her.  The  priest  intro- 
duced us,  and  told  her  my  mother  was 
Irish  like  herself,  but  a  Protestant  like 
her  granddaughter.  "Then,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "do  you,  that's  a  Catholic,  lead 
her  to  the  true  Church,  as  my  little  Polly, 
that's  a  Protestant,  leads  me.  You  pray 
for  her,  and   I'll  pray  for  your  mother." 

There  was  also  a  married  couple,  Irish 
too,  who  came  in  a  donkey-cart  from 
Wrexham,  and  it  took  them  four  hours 
coming.  "She's  a  Protestant  donkey — 
and  bad  luck  to  her! — like  all  her  aunt's 
sisters  afore  her,"  Mr.  Brady  told  me. 
"And  it's  twice  as  quick  she'll  go  home 
from  the  Holy  Mass;  and  the  black 
shame  to  her,  with  the  blessed  cross  on 
her  back,  as  I  tould  her  at  Aich  Hill  she 
wanted  to  be  loithcrin'   at." 


There  was  a  convert  couple,  English 
these,  who  had  walked  in  from  a  village 
nearly  as  far  away  as  Marchampton,  with 
their  breakfast  wrapped  up  in  the  News 
of  the  World.  They  went  to  Holy  Com- 
munion; and,  seeing  me  go  too,  they 
pressed  me  to  have  a  share  of  it. 

"There's  a  cockerel,"  said  Mrs.  Trim; 
"but  he's  neither  plucked  nor  trussed  nor 
killed." 

He  was,  in  fact,  another  offering  to  the 
priest,  and  was  alive  and  well,  though 
rather  tight  in  his  basket.  And  I  now 
understood  certain  scratching  noises  I  had 
heard  before. 

' '  I  was  forced  to  grab  his  neck  while 
the  Mass  was  going  on,"  Mrs.  Brady 
explained,  "fear  he  should  crow  and 
shame  us.  But  I  couldn't  abide  to  kill 
'im,  nor  yet  let  Trim,  afore  bringing  'im; 
for  he  was  just  a  pet.  He  seemed  like  to 
die  when  he  was  a  young  chick;  but  we 
nursed  'im  oursel's  by  the  fire,  and  got 
'im  round,  and  he's  now  as  'ealthy  a  bird 
as  ever  I  reared.  So  we  said  as  the  priest 
should  have  'im;  and  I  wanted  Father 
O'Brien  to  see  'im  alive.  He's  a  gold 
game,  and  as  'andsome  as  e'er  a  cock 
pheasant." 

Well,  Rally,  you'll  say  this  is  a  queer 
account  of  a  Christmas  function.  But  I 
just  tell  it  all  as  I  remember  it.  They 
were  a  nice  lot  of  people;  and,  if  you  had 
been  there,  you  would  have  liked  it  all 
as  much  as  I  did.  There  were  no  outside s 
to  the  function;  but  I'm  sure  when  the 
angels  got  back  to  heaven  they  liked 
telling  about  it,  —  not  to  Our  Lord :  He 
was  there  Himself  and  saw  it.  No  bishop 
can  ever  consecrate  that  little  room  over 
the  stable;  but  it  is  consecrated  by  the 
frosty  breath  of  those  tender  prayers  that 
you  could  really  see.  You  never  saw  such 
praying  faces.  It  was  simply  a  little 
squarish,  ugly  box  full  of  lovely  faith. 
And  if  the  angels  who  were  there  over- 
heard me  calling  it  ugly,  what  a  snob  they 
would  think  me,  —  as  if  I  could  think  of 
size  and  smartness  where  the  King  was! 
No  one  else  did,  I  warrant  you,  any  more 
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than  the  Shepherds  when  they  went  away 
from  that  other  stable.  It  was  the  Child 
and  His  Mother  they  had  been  sent  to 
see,  and  they  never  were  mean  enough 
to  complain  that  the  stable  wasn't  a 
palace,  after  all. 

You  could  see  that  the  handful  of 
Oswaldkirk  Catholics  had  not  the  least 
shadow  of  misgiving  that  the  King 
Himself  troubled  about  His  poor  sur- 
roundings. What  He  came  for  was  not 
what  they  hadn't  to  give,  but  what  they 
had  and  were  giving.  Eh,  dear,  how  wise 
ignorance  and  simplicity  had  made  them! 
One  could  only  look  at  them  and  hope  to 
learn.  Blessed  are  they  who  understand 
about  the  poor  and  needy!  And  they  do. 
Each  of  them,  a  fool  could  see,  under- 
stood that  all  the  poor  Bethlehem  Babe 
wants  is  love;  all  He  can  need,  the  hearts 
of  men.  And  that  their  room,  with  Him 
in  it,  was  as  truly  a  church  of  the 
great  Catholic  Church  as  St.  Peter's,— 
that  also  you  could  not  help  seeing  that 
they  knew. 

All  the  way  home  I  was  thinking  of 
them,  and  of  all  that  I  had  got.  On  the 
way  there  I  had  been  thinking,  a  little, 
of  things  that  I  had  lost,  and  never,  never 
could  find  again,  here  in  this  pleasant, 
comfortable  world,  where  I  have  been  so 
happy  and  so  content.  You  know  we  are 
poor  enough  —  I  and  my  own  immediate 
family,  —  but  I  have  always  felt  rich 
enough.  No  one  with  unnumbered  friends 
can  feel  poor.  And  they  were  all  gone. 
I  could  only  look  after  them  wistfully, 
and  watch  them  carrying  away  what  had 
been  myself.  My  heart  was  divided 
among  them,  and  they  had  gone  off  with 
it.  They  would  never  come  back  and  give 
me  myself  again.  I  stood  alone  in  the 
porch  of  a  new  world.  And  I  hate  new 
things.  Old,  old  things,  nearly  worn  out 
as  they  look,  are  those  that  make  you 
comfortable.  Yes,  they  are  gone,  and  no 
cry  of  pain  will  over  bring  them  back. 

But  the  cry  was  not  ignored.  And  as 
I  walked  home,  through  the  frozen 
country,  from  my  first  Christmas  Mass, 


I  saw  who  it  was  that  had  listened,  and 
drawn  close  to  give  me  friendship, — the 
King.  It  was  my  turn  to  listen  then, 
though  not  a  word  was  said,  —  no  word 
made  of  letters  men  have  invented,  or 
uttered  in  any  tone;  only  that  one  word 
that  all  the  King's  story  spells.  What 
had  I  wanted:  the  less  or  the  greater? 
small,  scattered  scraps  or  the  whole? 
little  rags  of  friendship  that  the  first 
thorny  brake  I  had  to  get  through  would 
tear  away,  or  absolutely  perfect  love? 
If  a  boy  should  buy  the  whole  world  for 
a  penny,  he  must  lose  his  two  halfpence. 
Was  I  to  get  much  more  than  all  the 
world,  and  grudge  the  halfpennies  I  had 
to  pay? 

It  was  a  happy  walk  home;  and, 
instead  of  feeling  (at  twenty)  like  an  old 
man  with  all  his  life  lived  and  lost,  I  felt 
all  the  exhilaration  of  life  now  begin- 
ning, —  as  though  I  had  really  only  just 
been  born,  but  born  in  eager,  conscious 
youth  instead  of  in  blind  infancy  The 
sun  and  the  frost  met  in  the  winter  fields 
and  danced  before  the  Christmas  Child, 
as  in  some  church  in  Spain  (  I  have  heard) 
the  choristers  dance  before  Him.  The 
winter  weather  seemed  to  be  more  manly 
and  jocund  than  hot  and  tired  summer; 
the  keen  bright  air,  to  bid  me  have  a 
more  robust  purpose.  If  my  world  outside 
looked  cold,  I  m^ust  warm  it,  and  my 
Fellow-Traveller  would  teach  me. 

Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

Austin  Markham. 
Jan.    I,   1879. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  serve  God  is  true  happiness — to-day, 
yesterday  and  forever;  but  a  man  must 
know  it,  and  he  must  begin  as  soon  as 
he  knows  it.  Many  never  know  it;  many 
who  know  it  never  begin;  many  who 
begin  do  not  continue,  or  continue  so 
badly  or  so  feebly  that  their  search  for 
true  happiness  becomes  an  addition  to 
the  sense  of  weariness  and  aversion  which 
accompanies  false  happiness — that  is  to 
say,  true  misery. — Louis  Veuillot. 
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Down  West  in  Ireland. 


BY    ALICE    DBASE. 


IN  the  wild  tracts  of  country  that  lie 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Galway, 
there  are,  in  addition  to  huge  stretches 
of  bog  and  mountain,  numberless  rocky 
hillsides,  some  of  which  are  bare  and 
deserted,  whilst  others  have  been  culti- 
vated in  an  almost  incredible  way;  and 
there  are  white-walled  houses  in  such  close 
proximity  among  their  granite  boulders 
that  they  have  earned  for  themselves  the 
title  of  congested  districts. 

The  greater  number  of  these  lie  near 
the  sea,  and  are  so  like  one  another 
that  familiarity  with  one  gives  a  general 
knowledge  of  them  all.  The  country, 
backed  in  the  distance  by  the  Twelve 
Pins  of  Connemara,  though  bare,  wild, 
and  stony,  is  curiously  beautiful;  for 
between  its  grey  walls  the  hillsides  are 
vividly  green,  with  purple-red  of  sedge 
willow,  and  creamy  white  of  meadowsweet 
showing  in  patches  upon  it. 

For  a  mile  or  more  the  ground  rises 
gradually  from  the  sea.  And,  as  one  looks 
uphill,  the  whole  seems  grey;  for,  to 
clear  the  land  of  stones,  broad  walls 
have  been  crowded  so  closely  on  it  that 
from  below  the  top  of  one  often  seems 
to  overlap  the  next,  making  the  hillside 
appear  as  though  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  a  city.  From  the  rising  ground  these 
apparent  ruins  show  in  their  true  light, 
and  tiny  fields  are  disclosed.  They  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  every  square  foot  of 
ground  being  utilized  and  carefully  tended 
by  its  owners,  who  work  patiently,  early 
and  late. 

The  sea,  at  first  a  silver  ribbon  between 
the  foreground  and  the  coast  of  Clare, 
widens  out  to  where  a  purple  haze  hangs 
over  the  cliffs  of  Moher.  When  the  sun 
chines  on  the  rocks,  the  quartz  in  them 
glints  like  diamonds  against  the  grey; 
but  at  night,  when  it  sinks  through 
flaming  clouds  to  the  horizon,  a  bluish 
mist   creeps   up   and   shrouds   the    shorcj 


like  a  mantle  with  reflected  lights  upon 
it  from  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay. 

Inland,  the  country  is  more  level, 
brown  and  boggy,  with  red  and  white 
figures  working  amongst  the  turf.  The 
men  are  clad  in  white  suits,  loosely  made 
of  coarse  white  homespun.  The  women 
wear  crimson  flannel  petticoats,  with 
bright  patterned  kerchiefs  round  their 
throats;  whilst  a  second  petticoat  is 
drawn  over  the  head  and  shoulders  when 
an  extra  wrap  is  needed.  The  crimson  of 
these  flannel  garments  make  spots  of 
vivid  color, — a  striking  note  in  the  grey 
of  the  landscape. 

In  some  of  the  congested  districts  the 
houses  are  certainly  crowded  together, 
yet  each  one  stands  on  its  own  piece  of 
ground,  with  a  -  potato  garden  round 
about  it.  Other  groups  of  houses  form 
hamlets,  skirting  the  roads  more  or  less 
irregularly;  whilst  a  few,  boasting  the 
possession  of  a  mud-walled  chapel,  are 
dignified  by  the  name  of  villages.  In  one 
of  these  villages,  which  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  general  type,  the  houses  are  tidily 
thatched,  with  roof  well  secured  with 
straw  ropes  against  the  storms  of  winter. 
Their  walls  are  spotless  with  whitewash; 
for  lime  is  cheap,  and  typhus  never  far 
away.  There  is  not  the  vaguest  attempt 
at  order  in  the  laying  out  of  these  villages; 
and  though  some  of  the  houses  are  larger 
than  others,  they  are  mostly  built  on  the 
same  plan. 

The  chapel  stands  parallel  to  the  road. 
The  dwellings  show  their  gables  or  their 
backs  to  passers-by,  or  possibly  a  part 
of  each  with  a  corner  abutting  on  the 
highway.  They  all  possess  two  doors,  so 
that  the  one  opening  to  the  side  where 
the  wind  blows  can  be  kept  shut.  There 
are  three  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  architecture;  the  chapel  of  course,  and 
two  beehive  dwellings,  relics  of  very  ancient 
times,  which  lie  hidden  away  amongst 
their  neighbors.  One-roomed,  and  almost 
round,  these  beehive  dwellings  are  quite 
windowless,  with  cone-shaped  roofs,  tightly 
bound  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  walls, 
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Dan  O'Malley  lives  in  one  of  these 
dwellings.  He  is  very,  very  old,  himself 
claiming  to  be  "more  nor  a  hundred,  at 
anny  rate";  yet  he  can  still  take  such 
care  of  his  garden  and  his  live  stock  that 
his  pig  is  universally  spoken  of  as  the 
finest  in  the  parish.  "An'  why  wouldn't 
he?"  says  Dan,  "Hasn't  he  every  con- 
venience?" Dan  is  the  only  man  who  still 
recites  the  old  Irish  prayer  that  once  was 
universally  used  when  passing  the  chapel: 

Jesus,  who  bought  us, 
Jesus,  who  taught  us, 
Do  not  forget  us,  now  nor  at  the  hour  of  our 
death. 

A  widow  woman,  whose  husband  had 
died  when  comparatively  young,  occupies 
another  dwelling.  Locally  known  as  "The 
Trick,"  Dinny  had  not  been  a  pop- 
ular person;  in  fact,  he  was  generally 
disliked,  except  perhaps  by  Mrs.  Dinny. 
Long  ago,  with  the  appalling  indiscretion 
of  childhood,  we  had  questioned  her  on 
this  point.  "Like  him,  is  it?"  she  had 
replied.  "Musha,  agra,  why  wouldn't  I 
like  him!     Isn't  he   me  husband?" 

Dinny's  cruelty  to  his  old  donkey  had 
been  the  primary  reason  for  our  address- 
ing her  that  day;  but  it  seemed  as  though 
our  appeal  was  to  be  useless.  "I'm  wore 
speakin'  of  it  to  him,"  she  assured  us. 
"An'  mustn't  he  be  the  wicked  man  to 
ill-treat  the  blessed  beast  an'  she  wearin' 
the  mark  of  the  cross  upon  her  shoul- 
ders?" Going  home,  we  met  "The  Trick" 
belaboring  his  donkey  as  usual;  and  this 
time,  he  explained,  it  was  to  make  her 
get  out  of  our  way.  "'Tis  the  contrary 
beast  she  is!"  he  remarked.  "For,  not 
content  with  half  of  the  road  to  herself, 
she  must  needs  take  the  one-third." 

In  spite  of  his  unpopularity,  Dinny 
had  managed  to  become  a  district  coun- 
cillor, and  the  prominence  that  this 
brought  to  him  in  death  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  Mrs.  Dinny.  "I  can't  complain," 
she  said,  "that  God  took  him, — him  w^ho 
got  his  funeral  so  comfortable  an'  so  nice; 
and,  then,  the  great  character  they  gave 
hirn  upon  the  papers!" 


Now  that  she  is  alone,  the  widow  often 
gives  the  shelter  of  her  beehive  roof  to 
travelling  women,  —  poor  creatures  who, 
with  no  homes  of  their  own,  get  a  living 
for  God's  sake  from  those  who  are  but 
little  less  poor  than  themselves.  There 
was  one  who  came  regularly  to  the  bee- 
hive dwelling,  and  it  used  to  be  our  joy 
to  listen  to  her  prayers  as  she  knelt  before 
the  altar  when  Mass  was  over  and  she 
thought  herself  alone.  One  Easter  time 
this  wandering  woman  fell  sick  at  Mrs. 
Dinny's;  and  daily  gifts  of  milk  and 
soup,  which  was  all  she  could  take,  were 
gratefully  received.  Only  in  Holy  Week 
were  these  offerings  refused,  and  on  Good 
Friday  nothing  but  water  passed  the  in- 
valid's lips.  "Is  it  to  satiate  and  inebriate 
me  poor  carcass,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
"on  the  day  that  me  God  hung  on 
Calvary's  cross  for  me  sins!" 

It  is  seldom  that  a  migration  takes 
place  in  these  parts;  for  those  who  have 
land  cling  to  it  tenaciously;  whilst  those 
who  have  none  go,  not  to  some  neighbor- 
ing parish,  but  to  Scotland  or  America. 
Phelim  Connihan  was  an  exception  to 
this  rule.'  He  was  a  gamekeeper  by  pro- 
fession, a  sportsman  by  instinct,  and  a 
farmer  only  because  his  father  before  him 
had  cultivated  the  land.  The  house  he 
had  inhabited  in  our  parish  was  not  his 
own,  and  we  missed  his  quaint,  wise  say- 
ings when  he  went  away  to  live  in  the 
mountains  beyond  Currusmaun,  taking 
with  him  a  promise  that  we  would  visit 
him  in  his  new  home. 

The  road  runs  straight  inland  for  nearly 
three  miles,  sloping  gradually  up  from 
the  shore,  and  changing  from  sandy  yellow 
near  the  sea  to  a  creamy  grey  in  the  up- 
lands; with  patches  on  it,  white  and  pink, 
where  the  local  marbles  have  been  broken 
and  used  for  mending  purposes.  Then 
the  ground  rises  suddenly,  and  the  fields 
look  vividly  green  after  the  dull  browns 
of  the  wind-swept  lowlands. 

Cutty's  Gulch  is  not  unlike  a  bit  of 
Switzerland  cut  away  from  its  moimtains, 
Hills  rise  abruptly,  and  a  turn  in  the  road 
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enables  them  to  block  out  all  view  of  the 
J  sea.  The  road  is  grey,  stained  here  and 
there  where  streamlets  trickle  across  it. 
Huge  clumps  of  osmund  fern  clothe  the 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  way,  and  maiden- 
hair and  dark,  shining  harts' -tongue  grow 
in  the  crevices.  A  trout  stream  runs 
along  the  valley;  and  beyond  it  there 
are  cottages  with  cultivated  patches 
round  them;  whilst  higher  again  the 
mountain  is  given  over  to  the  cattle  and 
small  sheep,  which  pick  up  a  living  on 
the  grass  and  herbs  that  grow  there. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulch,  the  Swiss 
scene  ends',  and  as  the  road  still  mounts 
the  incline,  one  becomes  aware  of  a  wide, 
flatl^space  that,  until  reached,  seems  to 
stretch  away  to  the  horizon.  It  is  a  great 
circular  bog,  with  green  edges  of  streams 
marked  upon  its  brown  surface.  Here 
again  the  willow-weed  grows  rankly;  and 
its  purple  tints,  the  pink  of  giant  bell 
heather,  and  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the 
goldenrod,  brighten  the  rather  sombre 
scene.  In  front,  though  far  away,  the 
mountains  rise  one  behind  the  other,  in 
varied  colored  tiers,  till  they  lose  them- 
selves in  clouds. 

The  Connihans'  new  home  lay  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  these  mountains;  and, 
climbing,  we  paused  to  look  down  on  the 
bog  we  had  lately  crossed.  It  seemed 
much  greener  from  above,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  brown;  for  the  yellow 
grasses  of  autumn  had  not  yet  begun  to 
turn  their  color.  In  the  distance  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  with  a  grey 
haze  hanging  over  it  and  creeping  land- 
ward. We  found  Mrs.  Connihan  up  to 
the  elbows  in  flour  and  buttermilk,  with 
the  kettle  oven  heating  in  a  bed  of  turf 
upon  the  hearth.  "Who  is  it  I  have? 
Glory  be  to  God,  dear  and  darling!  An' 
how's  every  bit  of  you?"  There  were 
many  inquiries  to  be  made  about  herself 
and  her  health,  which,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, we  were  given  to  understand  was 
not  good.  "I'm  gone,"  she  assured  us, — 
"gone  to.nothin';  for  didn't  the  poor 
stomach    go    leave    me    at    Christmas, 


an'    me    never    the   better    of    it    since!" 

Phelim  was,  as  usual,  out  on  the  moun- 
tain; but  he  had  seen  us  arriving,  and 
as  we  turned  to  go  we  met  him  coming 
toward  us.  His  long,  solitary  tramps  gave 
him  time  for  thought;  and  he  now  gave 
us  his  opinion  of  his  late  employer,  whose 
extravagance  had  led  to  utter  disaster. 

"'Tis  a  good  few  years  now  since  he 
commenced  comin'  to  this  country,"  said 
Phelim;  "an'  I  known  him  well, — none 
better.  I've  walked  the  bogs  with  him, 
an'  I've  fished  the  streams  with  him,  an' 
I  never  known  him  but  civil  and  decent. 
If  only  he'd  had  sense!  But  it  was  pride 
that  had  him  bet.  The  best  w^asn't  good 
enough  for  him,  an'  that's  foolishness; 
for  where's  the  use  of  bein'  proud  when 
there's  One  above  who  can  humble  the 
highest?  I  mind  one  evening  he  sent  for 
me  to  the  dinner  table  an'  had  me  there, 
discoursin'  as  pleasant  as  you  please. 
But  to  see  the  weight  of  what  them 
gentlemen  ate!    'Twould  terrify  a  savage." 

He  spoke  of  his  work  and  of  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  season. 

"If  the  weather  keeps  good,  we'll  have 
plenty,  please  God !  But  there's  a  sea  mist 
creepin'  in  to-night  that's  bad.  A  week 
of  that  an'   every  garden'll  be  blighted." 

We  expressed  a  hope  that  the  mist 
would  rise  when  the  sun  had  set,  and 
that  the  whole  summer  might  be  fine. 

"You're  wrong,  then,"  he  corrected 
us.  "The  way  God  Almighty  has  it  fixed 
is  best,  after  all.  If  the  weather  was 
always  fine,  the  people  would  go  ahead 
an'  never  a  thought  for  Him;  but  now 
isn't  there  fifty  'Please  Gods'  for 
to-morrow,  when  there's  barely  the  one 
'Thank  God'  for  to-day"? 

We  admired  his  sentiments,  and  told 
him  he  was  lucky  to  be  contented. 

"The  man  who  is  content,"  he  replied, 
"has  everything  the  world  can  give.  I 
never  was  one  to  worry.  I  don't  like  it. 
It  doesn't  agree  wid  me." 

We  referred  to  the  prayers  ordered  by 
the  bishop  for  fine  weather,  but  this  did 
not  meet  with  the  philosopher's  approval. 
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"I  was  never  one  to  worry  Almighty 
God,"  he  said.  "He  knows  the  best,  an' 
can't  w^e  trust  Him?  Never  did  I  know  Him 
to  spill  a  drop  more  than  He  can  dry." 

Leaving  the  mountains,  we  recrossed 
the  bog;  and,  reaching  again  the  head  of 
the  valley,  we  paused  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  to  watch  over  bog  and  lake  and 
lower  hills,  over  rocks  and  houses,  the 
crimson  glow  of  the  sun  before  it  fell  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  now,  a  wide  glimmer- 
ing stretch,  formed  the  horizon.  '"The 
man  who  is  content,'"  we  repeated  softly, 
'"has  everything  the  world  can  give.'" 
And  who  is  there  in  all  the  world  that 
would  not  be  content  during  the  short, 
lovely,  changeable  moments  of  a  sunset 
"down  West"  in  Ireland? 


Parables  of  Our  Lord. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.    O'kENNEDY. 


II. — The  Parable  of  the  Tai^ents. 

THIS  parable  is  exceedingly  impres- 
sive in  its  teaching,  and  most 
menacing  in  its  threats.  A  man  is  going 
into  a  far  country.  He  has  three  servants, 
whom  we  shall  call  X,  Y,  and  Z.  He  gives 
X  five  talents,  Y  two  talents,  Z  one  talent, 
and  goes  away.  On  his  return,  he  calls 
his  servants  and  demands  an  account  of 
what  they  have  done  with  the  talents. 
X,  with  the  five,  has  gained  five  more, 
and  is  praised  and  rewarded.  Y,  with 
the  two,  has  gained  two  more,  is  praised 
and  rewarded.  Z  has  hidden  the  one 
talent  in  the  earth,  and  is  condemned  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  out  into 
exterior  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Now  let  us  ask,  why  did  not  Z  get  the 
five  talents,  and  X  the  one?  There  is  no 
question  but  the  "man"  in  the  parable 
is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  world, 
as  our  eyes  see  it  to-day,  it  seems  strange 
that  one  person  has  many  talents,  another 
few  or  none  at  all.  One  is  rich  in  bodily 
gifts,-' he    is    able,    handsome,   healthy; 


another  is  ill-favored  and  sickly.  Again, 
one  is  rich  in  mind, — clever,  talented, 
agreeable,  obtains  position  and  office; 
while  his  fellow  is  stupid,  harsh,  and 
invertebrate. 

You  are  asked  to  explain  this.  Of  a 
truth,  if  your  questioner  is  a  pagan,  you 
can  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer. 
To  be  sure,  you  may  say  in  individual 
cases  that  it  is  the  man's  own  fault;  but 
that  is  not,  as  you  know,  a  skeleton  key 
to  open  all  locks.  And  all  you  can  do 
for  your  pagan  friend  is  to  pray  that  he 
may  come  to  the  light,  and  see  things 
in  their  true  and  appointed  order. 

We  ask  St.  Gregory  to  give  us  his 
view.  He  puts  this  question:  "Who  is 
this  rich  man?"  And  he  answers:  "Who 
but  our  Redeemer?  And  He  went  away 
into  a  far  country  when,  in  the  flesh  which 
He  had  assumed  here.  He  returned  to 
heaven  to  take  His  place  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  But  that  Man  when  going 
into  the  far  country  gave  His  goods  to 
His  servants,  —  for  He  has  distributed 
His  spiritual  riches  to  His  disciples." 

God,  who  is  the  Architect  and  supreme 
Lord  of  creation,  sets  everything  in  its 
place  orderly,  even  to  a  blade  of  grass  in 
the  fields,  or  the  downiest  feather  in  the 
bird's  plumage.  If  anything  leaves  its 
place  without  His  permission,  and  in- 
trudes itself  improperly  into  another,  that 
thing  (or  that  person)  is  not  working 
with  its  determined  number  of  talents. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  man  is  not 
to  improve  himself  or  his  position.  It  is 
quite  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  to  do 
so  in  a  regular  way.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  for  everyone  to  ask  oneself 
this  question:  where  does  God  wish  me  to 
spend  the  span  of  life  that  He  has  allotted 
to  me  here?  It  is  He  gave  it  to  me,  and 
I  am  bound  to  use  it  as  He  desires. 

Vocation?  Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  vocation;  and  a  rational  being  can 
never  be  so  perfectly  contented  or  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  working  in  that 
sphere  of  life,  where  God  intends  him  to 
bcv    If  one  reflects  seriously   upon  this^ 
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he  will  see  how  eminently  reasonable  it 
is;  and,  as  a  corollary,  how  eminently 
unreasonable  it  is  that  we  should  count 
as  our  own  the  talents  which  God  has 
given  us.  "What  hast  thou  that  thou 
hast  not  received  [from  God]?  And  if 
thou  hast  received  [gifts  from  God], 
why  dost  thou  glory  [in  them],  as  if  thou 
hadst  not  received  [them  from  Him]?" 
(I.  Cor.,  iv,  7.) 

A  Protestant  writer*  of  wide  literary 
fame  very  justly  adds:  "Nor,  because 
this  parable  relates  first  to  spiritual  gifts, 
has  it  therefore  no  relation  to  other 
means  and  opportunities  of  serving  God — 
as  wealth,  reputation,  abilities,  learning, — 
which,  though  not  in  themselves  spiritual, 
are  given  to  men  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  spiritual  ends;  for  the  use  or  abuse 
of  which  the  possessor  will  have  to  render 
an  account.  Our  wide  use  of  the  word 
'talent'  in  English,  growing  as  it  does 
altogether  out  of  this  parable,  is  a  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  conviction  has  wrought  itself  into 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  men," 

Now,  this  life  is  represented  by  the 
time  given  to  the  three  servants  to  trade 
with  the  talents;  judgment,  by  the 
summons  to  render  an  account  of  their 
trading;  and  the  after-life,  by  the 
rewards  and  punishment  meted  out.  This 
fact  contains  a  pivotal  dogma  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  be  saved  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  (i)  that  there  is  a  God,  and  (2) 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  and  a  punisher. 
And  this  leads  us  to  think  that  possibly— 
nay,  probably  —  there  were  Gentiles 
among  Our  Lord's  hearers.  We  know 
that  even  a  portion  of  the  Temple  was 
called  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles;  so  that 
Our  Lord  may  have  desired  in  this  parable 
to  lay  down  a  doctrine  equally  applicable 
to  believers  and  unbelievers. 

The  rewarding  is  beautiful:  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  The  ex- 
pression  "enter  into  the  joy"   is  worthy 

*  Archbishop  Trench  on  "The  Parables  of 
Our  Lord,"  p.  272, 


of  special  attention.  Let  us  suppose  we 
are  in  a  dark  underground  channel,  and 
it  is  said  to  us  at  the  exit:  "Enter  into 
the  light  of  day."  Suppose  it  is  a 
prison,  and  it  is  said  to  us:  "Enter  into 
liberty."  More  glorious  still,  if  we  could 
understand  it,  is  the  liberty  given  to  the 
soul  in  confession,  typified  by  Lazarus, 
who  was  four  days  confined  in  the  tomb: 
"Loose  him  and  let  him  go."  But 
inconceivably  more  glorious  the  change 
from  earth  to  heaven:  "Enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

But  the  judgment  of  the  unfaithful 
servant  and  the  punishment  that  is 
ordered  him  are  alike  dreadful  and 
menacing.  Oh,  let  none  of  us  say  that 
the  judgment  after  death  is  light  and  not 
to  be  feared.  It  is  not  so.  "Every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
render  an  account  of  it  in  the  day  of 
judgment."  It  is  especially  dreadful,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  reprobate. 

He  that  received  the  one  talent  came 
and  said:  "Lord,  I  know  that  thou  art  a 
hard  man.  Thou  reapest  where  thou  hast 
not  sown,  and  gatherest  where  thou  hast 
not  strewed."  These  are  bold  charges,  and 
like  what  Satan  himself  at  the  fall  might 
have  said.  "Being  afraid,  I  went  and 
hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth.  Behold,  here 
thou  hast  that  which  is  thine."  And  he 
proffered  it  to  him.  Then  his  lord  said: 
"Thou  evil  and  slothful  servant."  The 
servant  is  "evil"  because  he  accuses  his 
master  unjustly.  Why  he  is  called 
"slothful"  we  know.  "Thou  knowest 
that  I  reap  where  I  sow  not,  and  gather 
where  I  have  not  strewed."  These  accu- 
sations were  untrue;  but  if  the  servant 
had  believed  them,  he  should  on  that 
account  have  worked  the  more  earnestly. 
"Thou  oughtest  to  have  committed  my 
money  to  the  bankers;  and  at  my  coming 
I  should  have  received  my  own  with 
usury"  (the  interest  on  it).  Therefore, 
the  lord  said  to  his  servants:  "Take  ye 
away  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  to 
him  that  hath  ten  talents.  .  .  .  And  the 
unprofitable    servant    cast    ye    out    into 
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exterior  darkness.  There  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

"Well  were  it  for  us,  my  brethren," 
says  Cardinal  Newman,  "that  it  were  to 
any  one  else  this  warning  applied;  but 
it  applies  to  all  of  us.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  higher  a  man  is  and  the  holier 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  so  much  the 
more  need  has  he  to  look  carefully  to  his 
footing,  lest  he  stumble  and  be  lost;  and 
a  deep  conviction  of  this  necessity  has 
been  the  sole  preservative  of  the  saints.  .  .  . 
Hence,  like  St.  Paul,  they  are  alw^ays 
mindful  of  their  sin  and  their  peril.  Such 
was  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Ignatius.  ,  .  . 
Such  was  the  great  Basil.  .  .  .  Such  St. 
Gregory  Pope.  .  .  .  Such  St.  Philip.  Every 
da}^  says  his  biographer,  he  used  to  make 
a  protest  to  God  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  his  hands:  'Lord,  beware  of  me 
to-day,  lest  I  should  betray  Thee.'" 

Perhaps  JudavS  was  listening  to  Our 
Lord.  In  all  probability  he  was.  "He 
was  numbered  amongst  us,"  says  St. 
Peter,  "and  had  obtained  part  of  this 
ministry."  (The  greatest-  talent  ever 
given  to  man  on  earth  was  that  of  the 
Apostleship.)  "But  he  was  the  leader  of 
them  that  apprehended  Jesus;  and,  hang- 
ing himself,  burst  asunder  in  the  midst." 
(Acts,  i,    1 8.) 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  there 
were  in  France  three  men,  leaders  of 
Catholic  thought,  —  men  endowed  with 
splendid  talents:  Montalembert,  I^acor- 
daire,  and  Lamennais.  For  a  time  they 
worked  well  for  the  Church.  A  crisis 
came,  and  the  Church  condemned  their 
action.  Montalembert  yielded,  and  so 
did  Lacordaire;  but  the  Abbe  Lamennais 
refused  to  submit,  wrote  a  work,  proud 
and  bitter  in  spirit  as  the  accusation  of 
the  "evil  and  slothful  servant";  and 
died  unhappily  in  his  revolt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Catholics  and  Non-Catholic  Christians. 


The  message  of  a  good  book  is  like  a 
breeze  of  truth  fresh-blown  from  heavenly 
fields,  and  should  sweep  the  heart-strings 
of  the  world. — Helen  Van  Anderson. 


We  [sc.  Catholics]  do  not  in  any  way  wish 
to  see  the  other  Christian  denominations  in 
this    country    weakened. 

A  clerical  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet,  from  which  this  statement  is 
quoted,  contends  that  it  is  unsound  and 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Church.  He 
maintains  that  "it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  declare  that  we  Catholics  do  in 
every  way  wish  to  see  the  other  Christian 
denominations,  in  this  coimtry  and 
throughout  the  world,  weakened  and 
finally  extirpated.  And  in  making  this 
assertion,"  he  adds,  "I  think,  if  with 
reverence  I  may  say  so,  that  I  also  have 
the   spirit   of   Christ." 

To  be  brief,  I  submit:  (i)  That  this  position 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  mind  of  the 
Church  when  she  prays  for  the  destruction  of 
heresy  and  schism;  and  that,  accordingly,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  these  prayers  being  an- 
swered. (2)  That  in  the  decay  of  other  Christian 
denominations  we  should  see  simply  the  inevi- 
table fulfilment  of  prophecy.  These  denomina- 
tions, we  are  assured,  are  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Why,  then,  should  we  affect  to  weep  when 
God  redeems  His  word?  (3)  That  these  other 
Christian  denominations  are,  in  fact  and  sim- 
pliciter,  organizations  whose  very  raison  'd'itre 
is  that  they  are  a  camp  hostile  to  the  one  true 
Church  of  Christ.  They  are  an  enemy  to  be 
overthrown.  And  thus  we  proudly  preach,  "Look 
at  Nestorianism!  Look  at  Jansenism!  They  are 
all  dead  and  gone."  Yet  now  we  may  not 
preach,  "Look  at  Protestantism  in  its  death 
throes:  see  it  dying,  and  be  glad  that  Christ  is 
conqueror  still!"    This  is  conciliation  gone  mad. 

Of  course  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  article  in  question  is 
justified,  if  we  reflect  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen  the  alternative  to  other 
Christian  denominations  is  not  the  Christian 
Church,  but  the  outer  darkness  of  infidelity; 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  better  that  men  should 
know  a  little  about  Christ  our  Lord  than  know 
nothing  at  all.  I  answer  at  once  that  such  an 
explanation  will  not  do.  To  be  brief,  again, 
we  must  insist  that  God  never  intended  that 
men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth 
through  means  that  are  simply  evil.  It  is  not 
God's  wish  that  the  knowledge  of  Himself 
should  be  brought  to  men  by  churches  inimical 
to  His  own  true  Church.  And  if  it  is  not  God's 
wish,  it  should  not  be  ours.    In  a  word :  Query. — 
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Is  it  lawful  to  hope  that  heresies  may  flourish 
in  order  that  men  may  know  Christ?  Answer. — 
No,  it  is  not  lawful;  for  the  end  does  not  justify 
means   that   are   immoral. 

And  if  this  conclusion  is  contested,  I  would 
ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  point  to  a  passage 
in,  say,  St.  Augustine  where  that  Father  deplores 
the  decline  of  the  Pelagians  or  the  Donatists. 

Others  who  may  claim  to  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  while  admitting  that  "a 
priest  on  the  mission"  is  right  in  the 
main,  will  regret  that  he  did  not  express 
himself  differently.  Why  not  say  "vivified 
and  finally  absorbed"  instead  of  "weak- 
ened and  finally  extirpated"?  Surely  we 
do  not  desire  the  diminution  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  wherever  it  may  be  in  evidence, 
or  the  destruction  of  any  fragment  of 
Christianity  existing  outside  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  we  desire  and  pray 
for  the  end  of  all  heresies  and  schisms; 
but  in  whatever  words  our  prayer  may 
be  expressed,  this  is  the  sense  of  it — that 
all  who  believe  in  Christ  may  come  to 
the  full  knowledge  of  His  Truth,  that  all 
who  love  Him  may  be  united  in  His  love. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  heresies  now 
are  seldom  not  what  they  used  to  be — 
neither  so  formal  nor  so  formidable.  Nor 
are  heretics  so  furious  or  so  fanatical.  One 
may  doubt  whether  St.  Jerome's  anger — 
the  anger  of  love  —  Avould  be  so  great 
against  the  non-Catholic  denominations 
of  to-day  as  it  was  against  Pelagianism. 
Times  have  changed,  and  heresies  and 
heretics  have  changed  with  them.  Honest 
heresy  is  now  altogether  possible,  and 
heretics  in  good  faith  far  outnumber  the 
other  kind. 

It  is  well  to  be  strictly  orthodox,  but 
smoking  flax  is  not  to  be  extinguished, 
nor  wheat  to  be  destroyed  because  cockle 
is  mingled  with  it.  The  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  we  feel  certain,  would  tell  any 
one  who,  for  example,  contemplated 
founding  a  society  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  to  think  rather  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Faith,  and  to  pray  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics  rather  than  for  their  con- 
founding. This  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or 
we  confess  to  have  no  understanding  of  it. 


PJotes  and  Remarks. 


The  widespread  uneasiness  in  the 
Church  of  England  —  to  which  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  London  referred  in 
presenting  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Convocation  at  Canterbury  a  memorial, 
signed  by  676  presbj'^ters  of  his  diocese, 
drawing  attention  to  "the  unchecked 
denial  of  certain  fundamental  truths  of 
the  faith  by  some  who  hold  ofiice  in  the 
Church" — is  not  likely  to  be  lessened 
by  the  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury regarding  the  Kikuyu  trouble: 
his  appointing  of  a  commission  of 
"expert  bishops"  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  has 
already  expressed  his  dissatisfaction, 
knowing  full  well  that  nothing  will  ever 
come  of  the  investigation.  He  was  at 
pains  to  state  at  the  sanie  time  that  he 
has  no  thought  "of  seeking  refuge  in  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Whether  he  has  or  not, 
his  now  famous  open  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  certainly  made 
it  plain  that  The  Church  is  the  only  refuge 
for  Anglicans  who  are  desirous  of  making 
their  calling  and  election  sure.  That 
many  conversions  will  result  from  the 
present  crisis  in  the  Establishment  is  an 
easy  prophecy.  Its  bishops  will  continue 
to  be  like  bells  —  calling  the  people  to 
church  but  not  entering  themselves. 


We  welcome  the  increasing  frequency, 
from  year  to  year,  of  Lenten  pastorals 
from  our  American  bishops;  and  the 
excellence  of  many  of  them  inspires  the 
hope  that  the  custom  of  issuing  such 
letters  may  become  universal.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  the  Lenten  pastoral  of 
Bishop  Van  de  Ven,  of  the  diocese  of 
Alexandria,  Louisiana: 

The  rich  make  a  vulgar  display  and  a 
profligate  use  of  their  wealth;  the  poor  are 
rebelling  and  clamoring  for  their  share  in  the 
world's  goods  and  pleasures;  whilst  the  large 
middle  class  is  no  longer  content  to  lead  a 
simple  and  frugal  life,  but  wants  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  to  outshine  others,  and  especially 
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to  have  its  full  measure  of  enjoyment  and  its 
rounds  of  pleasure.  The  hard-earned  money 
is  often  spent  lavishly  for  costly  dresses,  for 
useless  luxuries,  and  for  mere  pleasure  and 
vanity.  Thus  many  people  live  far  above  their 
means  and  their  station.  Children  also  are 
often  reared  in  this  same  false  atmosphere  of 
e.xtravagance.  They  are  surrounded  by  too 
many  luxuries,  allowed  too  much  pleasure  and 
idleness;  they  are  taught  to  shine  and  to  show 
off  rather  than  to  work,  and  thus  the  way  is 
paved  for  much  future  misery  and  failure. 

This  foolish  extravagance  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  besetting  faults  of  our  American  people, 
and  largely  to  blame  for  the  hard  times  and 
the  social  discontent  and  unrest  from  which 
we  suffer.  There  is  certainly  a  very  close  rela- 
tion between  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  high  living.  To  live  above  one's  means 
spells  disaster  and  misfortune,  and  very  often 
the  ruin  of  domestic  peace  and  felicity.  The 
foolish  votaries  of  pleasure  and  worldliness  are 
never  contented.  They  are  eaten  up  by  vanity 
and  jealousy.  They  would  spend  their  last 
dollar  merely  not  to  be  eclipsed  or  outdone  by 
others,  to  have  the  very  latest  and  freakiest 
styles  of  dress,  the  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, and  the  most  fashionable  social 
functions. 

So  straightforward  and  adequate  a 
diagnosis  of  religions  and  sociological 
maladies  can  scarcely  fail .  profoundly  to 
impress  the  Catholic  laity  who  have 
Bishop  Van  de  Ven  for  the  physician  of 
their  souls;  and  the  applicability  of  his 
words  is  by  no  means  merely  local. 


The  following  description  of  the  copy 
of  the  famous  Labarum.  of  Constantine, 
made  at  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Maria- 
I^aach  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  is 
furnished  to  the  London  Tablet  by  Doni 
Lambert  Nolle,  O.  S.  B.  The  copy  was 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  re- 
searches prosecuted  during  the  Constan- 
tinian  celebrations  by  the  eminent 
archaeologist,  Mgr.  Wilpert,  whose  work 
in  the  Roman  Catacombs  is  of  such  high 
importance.    Dom  Nolle  writes: 

A  pole  of  ash^  wood,  ten  feet  high,  covered 
with  gold  metal,  carries  a  wreath  of  laurel 
worked  in  massive  beaten  gold.  The  middle 
of  the  wreath  is  filled  with  the  Constantinian 
monogram  of  Christ,  and  both  wreath  and 
monogram  are  richly  ornamented  and  set  wath 


precious  stones.  A  little  below  the  wreath  there 
is  fastened  to  the  pole  a  transverse  shaft,  carry- 
ing a  banner,  —  according  to  the  description 
of  Eusebius:  "From  the  transverse  shaft  there 
was  hanging  a  piece  of  stuff  —  a  royal  texture, 
which,  interwoven  with  much  gold  and  adorned 
with  flashing  gems,  offered  to  the  eye  an 
unspeakably  beautiful  sight.  It  had  the  same 
measure  in  length  and  width."  The  Benedictine 
artists  chose  as  the  material  for  their  banner, 
which  is  about  two  feet  square,  red  silk  of  a 
soft  old  crimson  hue,  fringed  with  gold.  On 
this,  ornaments  of  an  ancient  pattern  have  been 
worked  in  delicate  gold  embroidery.  The  whole 
is  covered  with  a  net  of  gold  thread  and  twisted 
cord,  in  which  are  set  a  number  of  precious 
stones  and  pearls.  Below  this  banner  are  four 
medallions  in  beaten  gold,  representing  in  high 
relief  Constantine  and  his  three  sons.  They 
bear  the  respective  inscriptions:  Constantinus 
Augustus,  Constantinus  Junior,  Constantinus 
Secundus,  Constans  Augustus.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  standard-bearer,  there  is  added 
a  strong  handle  fixed  into  the  pole,  which  is 
shod  with  an  iron  point  to  allow  the  standard 
to  be  fixed  in  the  ground. 


Apropos  of  a  distinctive  feature  of  Irish 
character,  a  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Monitor  writes  from  London: 

On  the  stage  "Pat"  is  distorted,  but  he  is 
still  recognizable,  and  at  once  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  English  or  Scotch  character 
of  the  same  class.  And  English  critics  will  tell 
you  that  the  difference  is  all  and  always  in 
favor  of  "  Pat."  I  am  certainly  disposed  to  agree 
with  them.  The  character  is  grotesque — so  is 
all  farce  and  caricature.  But  behind  all  are 
visible  the  qualities  that  really  distinguish  the 
Irish  peasant  and  make  him  the  superior  of 
any  other  of  the  same  rank  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  or  indeed  in  all  Europe.  That  was 
the  testimony  of  Montalembert,  a  Frenchman, 
and  of  Frederick  Lucas,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  and  studied  the  Irish-Catholic  peasant 
on  his  native  heath. 

And,  let  us  add,  the  testimony  of 
every  other  competent  critic  who  has 
spoken  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

However  nmch  the  citizens  of  this 
country  ma}^  differ  on  the  Panama  tolls 
question,  all  must  agree  that  the  terms 
employed  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
speech  before  Congress,   pleading  for  the 
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repeal  of  the  act  which  exempts  Amer- 
ican coastwise  shipping  from  tolls,  were 
singularly  well  chosen.  They  were  cal- 
culated both  to  win  over  opponents  and 
to  confirm  those  who  already  side  with 
the  President.     He  said: 

We  consented  to  the  treaty;  its  language 
we  accepted  if  we  did  not  originate  it;  and  we 
are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self-respecting 
a  nation  to  interpret  with  too  strained  or 
refined  a  reading  the  words  of  our  own  promises 
just  because  we  have  power  enough  to  give  us 
leave  to  read  them  as  we  please. 

The  large  thing  to  do  is  the  only  thing  wc 
can  aflford  to  do,  —  a  voluntary  withdrawal 
from  a  position  everywhere  questioned  and 
misunderstood.  We  ought  to  reverse  our  action 
without  raising  the  question  whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our 
reputation  for  generosity  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  every  obligation  without  quibble  or 
hesitation. 

This  is  high  ground,  and  many  will 
consider  it  firm  ground  also. 


The  bishops  of  Germany  are  the 
authority  for  the  surprising  statement 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  births 
has  been  more  rapid  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  Germany  than  in  France.  The 
decline  has  been  steady  since  1876,  when 
there  was  an  average  of  42  births  for 
every  1000  people.  Now  the  average  is 
29.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this 
deplorable  condition,  but  the  bishops 
declare  that  the  principal  one  is  the  crim- 
inal abuse  of  marriage.  The  State  is 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  ameliorate  the 
various  social  miseries  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  the  evil;  but 
many  besides  the  bishops  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  religion  is  the  only  radical 

remedy  for  it. 

<  •  > 

There  are  few,  if  any.  Englishmen  whose 
views  on  sociology,  education,  and  the 
like  matters,  will  command  more  respect 
from  Americans  than  the  ex-Ambassador 
from  England  to  this  country,  the  author 
of  "  The  American  Commonwealth." 
Accordingly,  it  is  worth  while  quoting 
the  following  portion  of  an  address  lately 


made  by  Mr.  (ir  is  it,  properly.  Earl?) 
Bryce  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parents'  Edu- 
cational Union,  an  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  England: 

May  I  beg  you  to  continue  to  lay  great 
stress  on  moral  instruction?  From  the  society 
which  is  striving  to  promote  moral  and  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States — 
a  society  counting  among  its  members  some  of 
the  ablest  men  and  women  in  that  country — 
I  have  learned  how  great  they  feel  the  need 
to  be  for  strengthening  their  school  work  on 
that  side.  And  may  I  express  an  earnest  hope 
that,  whatever  you  do  in  this  country  to  settle 
the  controversies  which  have  so  long  distracted 
it,  you  will  not  leave  religious  instruction  and 
the  Bible  out  of  the  schools?  Into  political 
issues  I  must  not  enter;  but  experience  has 
shown  that,  in  such  a  population  as  ours,  we 
can  not  rely  either  upon  parents  or  upon  Sunday- 
schools  to  secure  that  children  shall  grow 
up  with  a  moral  training  based  on  religious 
principles. 

As  we  have  remarked  time  and  time 
again,  the  world's  ablest  thinkers  are  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  coming  over  to 
the  unchangeable  views  of  the  unchange- 
able Church,  —  that  education  without 
religious  training  is  both  a  mockery  and 
a  fatal  error. 

Taking  as  his  starting  point  that  happy 
utterance  of  a  great  English  statesman, 
"It  is  the  Mass  that  matters,"  the  Rev. 
Prior  Gilbert  Higgins,  C.  R.  L.,  preached 
last  month,  in  Westminster  Cathedral, 
an  excellent  sermon  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  discourse  is 
reproduced  in  the  Catholic  Pulpit  de- 
partment of  the  London  Universe.  Illus- 
trating from  the  example  of  the  Tyburn 
martyrs  how  deeply  those  holy  and  coura- 
geous souls  realized  that  it  is  the  Mass 
that  matters,  the  Prior  asked  how  it  is 
that  so  few  are  found  to  attend  Mass  on 
weekdays.    To  quote  his  words: 

How  comes  it,  w^e  ask  ourselves,  that  on 
weekdays  so  few  of  those  who  have  time  are 
present  at  Mass  offered  up  in  every  church  in 
the  land?  How  is  it  that  weekday  Mass  is  so 
badly  attended?  Hours  of  work,  conditions  of 
labor,  together  with  duties  of  the  home,  care  of 
the    sick,  —  all    these    things    are    excellent    and 
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good  reasons  to  explain  the  absence  of  many. 
But  I  speak  of  those  who  have  the  time  and 
leisure.  How  is  it  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
our  churches  are  deserted  during  Mass  on  week- 
days? It  comes  from  this:  that  Catholics  do 
not  realize— they  know  it  but  they  do  not  feel 
it — that  it  is  the  Mass  that  matters.  Nothing 
can  more  effectively  assist  a  man  in  facing  the 
day's  temptations,  the  day's  daily  pains  and 
crosses,  than  the  half  hour  spent  in  hearing 
Mass  before  God's  altar.  .  .  . 

Remember  that  just  as  God  in  His  eternity, 
with  whom  there  is  no  past  and  no  future,  saw 
Calvary  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  even 
so  to-day  He  sees  Calvary,  and  the  Lamb 
stands  before  Him,  bearing  upon  His  body  the 
marks  of  the  death  He  endured  to  deliver  His 
people  from  their  sins.  This  Lamb  standing, 
as  it  were,  slain,  is  the  Lamb  that  is  offered  up 
perpetually  upon  the  altar:  it  is  the  Lamb  that, 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  is 
presented  to  God  in  the  thrice-holy  Sacrifice. 
And  in  the  Mass  every  day  we  are  carrying  out 
the  command  of  St.  Paul:  "Whenever  ye  eat 
this  Bread  or  drink  this  Cup  see  ye  the  death 
of  the  Lord  until  He  come."  In  the  daily  Mass 
the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  is  seen  for 
our  sakes. 

The  practical  point  of  attendance  at 
daily  Mass  is  well  taken,  especially  for 
the  Lenten  season. 


The  first  list  —  the  "white  list"  —  of 
plays  put  out  by  the  newly  organized 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  comment  in  the 
secular  press.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  observations  is  that  made  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,   to  this  effect: 

The  compilation  of  such  a  list  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  as  the  Drama  League  has 
discovered.  We  suspect  that  if  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement  is  continued,  the  lists  will 
broaden  as  the  work  goes  on.  Such  a  list,  which 
could  be  accepted  not  merely  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics, but  by  others  in  regulating  their  own 
theatre-going  and  that  of  their  children,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  exploitation  of  prurient  plays. 
A  few  would  be  left  for  the  police  to  deal  with, 
but  the  struggle  to  get  plays  on  the  accepted 
list  would  weed  out  most  of  the  doubtful  ones. 
For  a  list  to  have  such  an  influence,  however, 
it  must  be  widely  accepted;  and  to  be  widely 
accepted,  it  must  be  wisely  made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  list 
will  be  gratefully  welcomed  by  all  people 


of  whatever  shade  of  religious  belief  who 
have  thought  for  their  own  conscience, 
or  responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
society.  As  for  the  scope  of  the  list  in 
question,  it  represents,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  competent  judgment  and  sufficient 
large-mindedness. 

In  an  editorial  on  some  inconsistencies 
of  the  Living  Church,  the  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times  tells  of  the  horizontal  splitting, 
for  William  the  First,  of  Germany,  of  a 
bank-note  into  two  separate  notes  of 
identical  length  and  breadth.  The  incident, 
though  in  itself  of  no  importance  what- 
ever, serves  the  purpose  of  affording  this 
graphic  illustration: 

Though  ttere  might  be  but  little  apparent 
difference  between  the  respective  halves  when 
thus  split,  there  was  only  one  that  possessed 
its  "face  value," — the  upper  one.  Somewhat 
similar  in  its  operation  is  the  mental  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  the  Living  Church  seeks 
to  make  the  word  "Catholic"  fall  into  two 
parts,— the  one  meaning  what  in  Great  Britain 
is  known  as  "High  Church"  or  "Ritualistic" 
Protestantism;  the  other,  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  means  the  system  which  stands  for  the 
Headship  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  headship 
of  His  Vicegerent,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  other- 
wise affectionately  known  as  the  Pope. 

An  excellent  comparison,  though  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
editor  of  the  Living  Church  or  non-Catholic 
"Catholics"  generally  will  be  willing  to 
admit   its   aptness. 


Writing,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  to  the 
Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  G.  W.  Parke 
Custis,  George  Washington's  adopted  son, 
paid  this  high  compliment  to  the  sons 
of  St.  Patrick: 

America,  too,  has  forgotten  her  old  and  long- 
tried  friend,  unhappy  Erin,  that  aided  her  in  the 
struggle  for  her  independence  when  in  the  wide 
world  she  had  no  aid  beside;  while  from  the 
time  of  America's  old  battle  day  down  to 
the  present  hour,  more  gallant  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  have  mustered  around  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  than  from  all  the  other 
foreign  nations  of  the  earth. 


Saint  Dorothea. 

BY    GERTRUDE    E.  HEATH. 

^'HROUGH  the  streets  of  Cappadocia, 

When  the  early  morn  was  gray, 
Went  the  maiden  Dorothea 

On  her  holy  martyr's  way. 
And  men  left  their  work  to  bless  her; 

Mothers  kissed  her  garment's  hem; 
For  the  very  ground  she  trod  on, 

That  was  holy  ground  to  them. 

She  had  blessed  their  little  children. 

She  had  joined  them  in  their  play; 
She  had  told  them  sweet  old  stories, 

She  had  taught  them  how  to  pray. 
Yet  to-day  the  sun  was  blinded. 

For  the  maiden's  hands  were  bound; 
And  the  rabble  followed  after 

With  a  hideous,  threatening  sound. 

But  the  maiden  walked  undaunted. 
"I  am  going  home,"  she  said; 
In  the  gardens  of  my  Master 

There  are  roses  white  and  red." 
Called  Theophilus  the  lawyer: 
"Send  us  some,  O  holy  maid! 
Let  our  earthly  eyes  behold  them, — 
Heavenly  blooms  that  never  fade." 
Softly  then  the  maid  gave  answer: 
"If  the  Bridegroom  will,"  she  said; 
'For  this  night  I  sleep  in  heaven, 

Though  on  earth  you  count  me  dead.' 

Late  that  evening  men  were  merry; 

Crowds  went  surging  up  and  down; 
All  was  joy  and  youth  and  clamor 

In  that  quaint  old  Persian  town. 

In  his  chamber  high,  the  lawyer 

Made  him  merry  with  his  friends. 
When  a  voice  fell  softly  on  them: 
"Lo!    what  Dorothea  sends!" 
There  an  angel  stood  before  them. 

Radiant  blossoms  in  his  hand 
Plucked  that  night  by  holy  spirits 
In  the  far-off  heavenly  land. 


There  the  angel  left  his  blossoms. 

Fadeless  blooms  of  red  and  white. 
Well  they  knew,  in  God's  own  gardens 

Dorothea  walked  that  night. 
So  a  silence  fell  around  them; 

Earth  was  holy  where  she  slept. 
Ever  since  in  veneration 

Has  her  blessed  name  been  kept. 


The  Prince  of  the  Golden  Deed. 

BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 
I. 

HE  wise  Randolph,  King  of 
Polypotamia,  had  promised 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  to 
the  illustrious  Adaman,  son 
of  Targyrus,  King  of  the  Four-Islands. 
The  marriage  had  been  arranged  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Nobody  in  Poly- 
potamia had  ever  seen  Adaman,  and 
Randolph  himself  knew  him  only  by 
reputation.  That  being  the  case,  you  may 
judge  how  anxious  everybody  was  to  see 
the  young  prince. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
flotilla — Adaman  was  to  come  by  water, 
with  a  number  of  ships  and  a  magnificent 
escort — Randolph,  followed  by  a  band 
of  courtiers,  mounted  the  sea-wall,  and 
looked  long  for  the  expected  vessels.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  ships  on  the 
horizon, — not  a  single  sign.  The  next  day 
and  the  next,  and  still  nothing  in  sight. 
Everyone  began  to  wonder. 

On  the  eighth  day,  there  appeared 
before  the  palace,  not  the  glittering  troop 
that  was  awaited,  but  a  solitary  traveller. 
Disregarding  the  protests  of  the  guards 
at  the  palace  entrance,  he  made  his  way 
inside,  and,  having  inquired  where  he 
should  find  the  King,  soon  reached  the 
royal  apartment.  The  courtiers  began  to 
whisper  among  themselves. 
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"Who  in  the  world  is  this  young 
fellow?" 

"  A  petitioner,  no  doubt." 

And  they  took  stock  of  the  stranger's 
garments,  which  were  full  of  holes. 

"A  beggar,  I'll  bet!"  concluded  the 
dandy  of  the  group. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  stranger  advanced 
with  an  assured  step,  his  head  erect,  and 
his  young  eyes  glancing  around  him  with 
the  look  of  an  eagle.  Having  reached  the 
King,  he  bowed  and  said: 

"Your  Majesty,  I  am  Prince  Adaman." 

These  words  transformed  all  present, 
apparently  at  least,  into  so  many  statues. 
A  prince  clad  in  rags!  A  prince  wi1>hout 
any  baggage !  A  prince  without  an  escort ! 
Was  this  credible?  Randolph  said  noth- 
ing. He  stroked  his  long  white  beard, 
and  regarded  with  something  of  a  stare 
the  visitor's  dress. 

"O  Polypotamian  King,"  continued  the 
latter,  "your  surprise  is  very  natural!  I 
counted  on  making  my  appearance  before 
you  preceded,  as  would  be  proper,  by 
trumpeters  and  cymbalists,  Surrounded  by 
knights  and  squires,  with  a  great  display 
of  flags  and  banners.  I  took  on  board 
with  me  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
black  slaves,  who  were  to  have  carried 
on  their  heads  from  my  vessels  to  your 
palace  my  presents  to  your  daughter 
and  to  you, — presents  worthy  of  a  royal 
son-in-law.  But,  O  Randolph,  I  can 
command  neither  the  wind  nor  the  waves. 
While  I  and  mine  were  traversing 
the  sea,  a  tempest  arose,  and  shipwreck 
followed.  Good-bye  to  trumpeters  and 
cymbalists,  to  knights  and  squires,  to 
my  slaves  and  my  treasures!  All  were 
engulfed  in  the  furious  sea.  After  having 
during  eight  days  been  blown  hither  and 
thither  like  a  straw,  the  vessel  on  which 
I  was  sa,iling  was  wrecked  not  far  from 
here.  I  alone  survived  to  reach  the  shore. 
vSome  fishermen  received  me.  To  one  of 
them  I  said:  'Lend  me  your  coat.'  He 
answered:  'I'll  give  it  to  you.'  I  put  on 
the  garment,  inquired  the  way  to  your 
palace,  and  here  I  am." 


The  traveller  had  spoken  with  so  frank 
an  air  that  Randolph  was  impressed. 
He  reflected  a  moment;  then,  getting  up 
from  his  seat,  put  forth  his  hand,  saying: 

"Welcome,  son-in-law!  I  grieve  that 
you  should  have  undergone  so  much  from 
the  sea's  caprices.  Accompany  my  ser- 
vants to  your  apartments,  where  a  dress 
befitting  your  birth  will  be  brought  to 
you  and  a  luncheon  served.  I  will  here 
await  your  return." 

While  Adaman  accompanied  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  the  King  beckoned  his 
whole  court  around  him,  and,  speaking 
in  a  low  tone  inquired: 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  affair?" 

No  answer — icy  silence — one  could  hear 
the  buzzing  of  the  flies. 

"Do  you  believe  this  shipwrecked 
traveller  to  be  the  true  Adaman?" 

Among  the  courtiers  there  was  a  mili- 
tary officer,  —  a  bluff,  downright  man, 
accustomed  to  giving  his  opinion  in  no 
uncertain  words. 

"Sire,"  he  exclaimed,  "there's  nothing 
to  prove  the  identity  of  this  supposed 
Adaman!  I  acknowledge  that  his  air  is 
princely,  his  language  also.  But,  even 
with  his  air  and  his  language,  he  may, 
after  all,  be  only  a  scoundrel,  a  liar,  and 
a  trickster.  Briefly,  we  don't  know  where 
he  comes  from.  And  who  is  to  tell  me  that 
Adaman  —  the  genuine  —  did  not  perish 
in  the  shipwreck,  and  that  this  fellow 
who  now  pretends  to  be  the  prince  is  not 
one  of  his  knights  or  his  squires?" 

This  speech  was  well  received  by  all 
those  who  surrounded  the  King,  and  they 
applauded  it  as  the  expression  of  their 
own  views. 

"My  lords,"  said  Randolph,  with  a 
smile,  "your  aspect  is  more  solemn  than 
the  occasion  calls  for.  I  acknowledge 
that  I,  too,  was  at  first  somewhat  per- 
plexed, but  a  brief  bit  of  reflection  sufficed 
to  reassure  me.  Listen  to  my  argument. 
I  admit  that  it  is  easy  enough  for  any  one 
to  call  himself  a  prince;  but  to  have  the 
soul  of  a  prince,  —  that,  believe  me,  is 
not   so   easy.     A   prince    should   be   just, 
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brave,  and  good.  Without  these  three 
virtues,  no  prince,  —  none  at  least  of  the 
kind  I'd  care  to  have  for  son-in-law. 
Very  well;  I'll  soon  find  out  whether 
this  young  fellow  possesses  or  lacks  these 
qualities.  That  question  once  settled,  we 
will  prepare,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  a 
wedding  banquet  or  a  good  stout  gallows. 
In  the  meantime  we  will  dissemble." 

No  one  cared  to  reply  to  the  King's 
argument.  There  was  no  time  to  do  so, 
anyway;  because  Adaman,  preceded  by 
a  hussar,  just  then  reappeared.  And  what 
an  appearance  he  made!  With  gorgeous 
pourpoint,  bediamonded  and  laced,  hand- 
some trunks,  fringed  cincture  over  his 
sword  belt,  black  curls  setting  off  his 
striking  countenance,  he  looked  every 
inch  a  prince,  whether  his  claim  to  the 
title  was  good  or  bad. 

"Just  in  time!"  cried  the  King.  "I 
like  you  in  that  dress,  son-in-law.  It 
becomes  you  perfectly.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  present,  you  to  my  daughter 
at  once,  but  state  affairs  take  precedence 
over  family  interests.  For  to-day  I  must 
be  king;  this  evening  I'll  be  father  and 
father-in-law.  Now,  will  you  be  pleased 
to  accompany  me?  We  shall  go  down  to 
the  audience  hall.  I  dispense  justice  there 
every  morning.  He  who  wills  comes  to 
me.  Rich  or  poor,  it  matters  little.  I 
listen  to  complaints,  I  apply  the  law,  I 
settle  disputes;  and  all  without  ceremony 
as  without  cost." 

Adaman  and  Randolph  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  hall  where  clients  were 
wont  to  assemble.  It  happened,  that 
morning,  that  there  were  present  only 
two  persons — an  old  man,  bald,  wrinkled, 
crooked,  and  maimed;  and  a  great, 
stout  fellow  with  rosy  cheeks  and  a  triple 
chin.  The  old  man  was  barefooted,  wore 
a  faded  tunic,  and  had  only  a  rope  for 
cincture;  the  big  man  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  principal  servants  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  glittered  like  a  peacock's  tail. 

"Friend,"  said  Randolph  to  the  elder 
of  the  two,  "what  matter  brings  you 
before  me?" 


"Here  is  the  case,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been 
the  cook  of  this  person  here.  I  gave  him 
the  best  service  I  could,  and  it  was  even 
in  his  house  that  I  became  a  cripple.  One 
day  while  I  was  holding  a  roast  to  the  fire 
I  pricked  my  finger  on  the  hook;  blood- 
poisoning  set  in,  and  they  had  to  cut  off 
my  arm.  I  continued  my  work,  however, 
and  cooked  with  one  hand,  —  no  easy 
matter.  But  that's  not  what  I  complain 
about?" 

"About  what,   then?" 

"About  this.  Last  month  my  master 
called  me  and  said:  'The  King  has  given 
me  an  appointment  at  the  palace.  I  will 
board  there;  so  you  may  pack  up  your 
traps  and  get  out  of  this.'  —  'Being  old 
and  maimed,'  I  replied,  'how  shall  I  find 
another  situation?' — 'That's  your  look- 
out,' said  he.  Then  I  begged  him  to 
grant  me  a  little  pension  till  the  end  of 
my  days,  and  those  days  are  numbered. 
He  refused.  'At  least,'  I  urged,  'let  me 
occupy  my  corner  in  your  house.'  He 
refused.  Such  are  the  facts.  Now,  sire, 
judge  between  us  two." 

"Here  is  Prince  Adaman,"  said  the 
King.  "He  will  speak  in  my  name,  and 
I  pledge  myself  to  ratify  his  decision." 

Adaman  turned  to  the  old  servant's 
master  and  asked  him  why  he  had  so 
cruelly  turned  his  domestic  out  of  his 
house. 

"Because  there's  no  law  that  can  force 
me  to  keep  a  cook  when  I  have  no 
cooking  to  be  done." 

"No,  there  is  no  law.  But  good  sense, 
uprightness,  pity?  ..." 

The  prince  spoke  at  great  length,  with 
force  and  eloquence,  but  failed  to  obtain 
satisfaction.  The  big  man  persisted  in 
replying : 

"Why  have  a  cook  when  there's  no 
cooking?" 

"Very  well,"  said  Adaman.  "I'll  insist 
no  longer.  The  cripple  will  come  to  the 
palace  as  honorary  chief  cook,  and  will 
receive  the  salary  of  a  chef  of  the  highest 
rank.     He    will    then    be    sheltered    from 
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irisery,  and  you,  his  former  master,  will 
have  nothing  to  pay." 

The  big  fellow,  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  turned  to  leave  the  hall;  but  the 
prince  called  him  back. 

"Just  a  word,  if  you  please!  What's 
your  employment  in  the  palace?" 

"I  am  mustard-bearer  to  the  King. 
When  his  Majesty  is  at  table  and  wishes 
mustard,  I  have  the  honor  to  pass  it  to 
him." 

"Yes?  Well,  I  must  warn  you  that 
hereafter  the  King  won't  take  any 
mustard." 

"Can  that  be  possible?" 

"Yes:      he'll    take    pickled    cucumbers 

(instead.    Your  office  is  abolished." 
"Still—" 
"There's    no    law    that    can    force    the 
wise  Randolph  to  keep  a  mustard-bearer 
when    there's    no    longer    any    mustard. 
Leave  the  palace  within  an  hour." 
"Oh,  the  cruel  disgrace!" 
"Why    have    a    mustard-bearer    when 
there's  no  mustard?" 

The  King  was  delighted  with  this 
sentence. 

"This  young  man,"  he  reflected,  "has 
decided  like  a  Solomon;  and  it  is  clear 
that,  since  he  loves  justice,  he  has  at 
least  one  of  the  three  virtues  indispensable 
to  a  prince.  But  the  two  others — bravery 
and  goodness?  I  must  give  my  son-in-law 
(though  he's  not  that  as  yet)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself  in  these  respects. 
It  is  a  matter  of  moment,  since  it  is  a 
question  of  saying  to  this  youth,  'Be  .the 
husband  of  my  daughter,'  or,  on  the 
^     contrary,  'Be  off  to  the  gallows!'" 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


You  know  the  Golden  Rule  —  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you."  Here  is  a  rule  which 
is  part  of  the  Golden  Rule,  but  which  we 
will  put  by  itself,  because  it  is  of  value, 
and  call  it  the  Silver  Rule:  "Think  and 
say  all  you  can  of  the  good  qualities  of 
others;  forget  and  be  silent  about  their 
bad  qualities." 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XL — Jack's  Job. 

JACK'S  job  began  then  and  there, 
as  the  great  man  had  said.  It 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  had  seemed 
at  first;  for  Big  Ben  had  never  in  his 
life  been  sick  or  stiff  or  nervous,  and  he 
was  all  of  these  things  to-day.  Jack  was 
kept  on  the  jump,  at  his  new  employer's 
changing  whims, — shutting  and  opening 
doors  and  windows,  shaking  pillows,  and 
stirring  fires.  And  Black  Bill,  who,  having 
very  respectfully  urged  a  doctor  on  his 
patient,  had  been  banished  fiercely  from 
the  sick  room,  was  in  no  very  good  humor 
either.  The  big,  old-fashioned  country 
kitchen  had  not  the  conveniences  to  suit 
his  city  taste;  and  when  Senator  Barling 
sent  down  his  carefully  prepared  luncheon 
untouched,  and  ordered  champagne  and 
cigars.  Black  Bill  began  to  prophesy  dire 
things. 

"He  gwine  to  kill  hisself,  dat's  what 
he's  gwine  ter  do.  But  'tain't  none  ob 
my  business  no  more,  suah.  You's  de 
witness,  boy,  dat  he  won't  lemme  do 
nuffin  for  him, — won't  lemme  show  my 
face  in  de  room.  Ef  you  take  up  dat  ar 
wine  and  cigars  and  let  de  Senator  kill 
hisself,  you'll  get  in  big  trouble  suah." 

"Oh,  will  I?"   said  Jack. 

"Dat  you  will!"  said  Black  Bill,  with 
an  impressive  nod.  "But  what  you  is  to 
do  I  can't  say.  I  ain't  taking  no  'sponsi- 
bility  in  de  case.  You  hear  me  say  so, 
boy,  right  now  and  here?  Ef  anybody 
got  to  catch  de  blame  of  killing  Senator 
Barling,  it's  gwine  to  be  you.'' 

"I!"  cried  Jack,  in  dismay.  "Golly, 
I  don't  want  to  kill  him  either!" 

"Joe!  Jim!  Jack!"  came  the  stento- 
rian call  from  above,  for  the  Senator  was 
recovering  voice  and  strength.  "You  boy 
down  there,  bring  up  the  wine  and  cigars!" 

"Jiminy!"  faltered  Jack,  wishing  he 
were  back  on  the  Mary  Jane. 
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"Do  you  hear  me?"  roared  Big  Ben, 
impatiently.  "What  the — "  (and  some 
rough  words  interlarded  the  question) 
"are  you  doing  down  there?" 

"I'm  coming,  sir, — I'm  coming,"  was 
the  trembling  answer.  "Oh,  what  must 
I  do?    He  is  awfully  mad  now." 

"Deelirious,"  said  Black  Bill, — "clean 
out  ob  his  head.  Dat  ar  wine  will  finish 
him  suah  and  sartin." 

"Then — then  I  can't  take  it  to  him," 
replied  Jack,  his  tone  steadying  resolutely; 
"and  I  won't  either." 

"De  Lawd,  boy!"  gasped  Black  Bill, 
in  a  sudden  change  of  tone.  "He'll  eat 
you  alive  ef  you  say  dat  to  him." 

"I've  got  to  say  it,"  answered  Jack, 
putting  down  the  bottle  and  box.  "You 
can't  give  sick  people  things  to  hurt  them." 

And,  feeling  that  there  were  worse 
jobs  than  oystering,  Jack  betook  himself 
upstairs  to  face  the  angry  Senator. 

"Where  in — thunder  and  lightning  have 
you  been  all  this  time?  And  where — 
where — where — "  (Big  Ben  was  sitting  up 
among  Aunt  Betty's  pillows,  his  short-cut 
hair  standing  on  end,  and  glaring  fero- 
ciously) "where  are  the  cigars,  the  wine?" 

"I  —  I — I  can't  get  them  for  you," 
stammered  Jack. 

"You  can't, — you  can't,  you  staring 
little  fool?    And  why  not?" 

"Because  you're  too  sick  to  drink  or 
smoke,"  Jack  blurted  out  desperately. 
"It  will  hurt  you." 

"Hurt  me?"  echoed  Big  Ben,  fiercely. 
"What  if  it  does,  you  blundering  young 
blockhead!  Go  right  down  again  and 
bring  me  the  wine  and  cigars  I  sent  you 
for.     Bring  them  up  right  away." 

For  a  moment  Jack  hesitated.  He  felt 
his  five-doUars-a-week  job,  with  its  board 
and  clothes,  vanishing  hopelessly  under 
his  employer's  blackening  frown.  But 
Big  Ben's  eyes  were  glittering,  his  hand 
trembling.  The  strong  man  was  not 
himself,  as  even  a  boy  like  Jack  could 
see.  So,  thrusting  his  sturdy  little  hands 
in  his  ragged  pockets,  he  stood  his  ground. 

"I  can't  get  you  things  that  will  hurt 


you,"  he  said, — "not  even  if  you  tell  me 
yourself." 

"Then  clear  out!"  roared  Big  Ben,  who 
was  like  a  wounded  bear  at  bay  just 
now, — "clear  out,  and  send  that  black 
devil  up  to  me.  To  have  a  tousle-haired 
little  beggar  like  you  telling  me  what 
you  will  and  won't  do!  Clear  out,  I  say; 
and  don't  ever — " 

But  Big  Ben  had  no  chance  to  finish 
his  fierce  dismissal;  for  just  then  there 
was  a  little  flutter  and  rush  in  the  hall,— 
a  vision  of  snowy  plumes  and  furs  burst 
into  the  room  and  flung  itself  upon  Big 
Ben's  breast. 

"Dad,  dad!  O  my  poor,  dear,  darling, 
darling  dad!" 

"Jean,"  gasped  the  sick  man, — "my 
little  girl!" 

"O  dad,  yes,  yes,  I  had  to  come  to  you! 
Chains  and  bars  couldn't  keep  me.  I  had 
to  come  to  you,   my  own  darling  dad!" 

"  Down  in  a  hole  like  this,  through  the 
snow  and  ice?  Who  was  fool  enough  to 
bring  you,  to  tell  you,  my  darling?" 

"Oh,  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing!" sobbed  Jean.  "I  saw  the  whole 
awful  thing  in  the  papers.  I  told  Miss 
Morris  that  I'd  die  if  she  didn't  take  me 
to  you  right  away.  I  scared  her  so  she 
just  had  to  do  it.  We  took  the  motor, 
dad,  and  drove  thirty  miles  across  the 
country  to  catch  the  train  that  would 
bring  us  here  quick.  Oh,  but  you  are 
sick!  Your  eyes  look  sick,  dad,  I  ought 
to  have   brought   a  doctor   and  a  nurse." 

"No,"  said  Big  Ben,  as  he  strained  the 
little  fluffy,  feathery  winter  fairy  to  his 
heart, — "no,  I  don't  want  any  doctor  or 
nurse.  I  don't  want  any  one  but  you,  my 
little  girl.  And — and — "  (the  Senator's 
eyes  fell  on  the  staring,  bewildered  Jack) 
"do  you  see  that  chap  there?  It's  your 
boy,  Jean." 

"Why,  so  it  is!"  said  Jean,  her  soft 
eyes   beaming.     "You  found   him,   dad!" 

"No,"  answered  Big  Ben,  grimly.  "It 
w^as  the  other  way:  he  found  me — in  the 
suck-hole  that  you've  heard  of,  Jeanie. 
And  if  he  hadn't  —  well,   you  would  not 
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have  been  hugging  this  old  dad  of  yours 
to-day." 

"He  pulled  you  out!  O  you  good,  nice, 
dear  boy!"  exclaimed  the  little  lady, 
turning  to  Jack.  "Oh,  we  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you!    Do  we,  dad?" 

"No,  we  don't,"  said  Big  Ben,  dryly. 
"I  don't  at  least.  I  was  just  about  to 
kick  him  out  when  you  came  in,  Jean." 

"Kick  him  out?."  echoed  Jean,  in 
horror.    "O  dad,  what  for?" 

"Because  he  was  showing  good  horse 
sense  to  a  raving  old  fool,"  replied  her 
father.  "He  wouldn't  give  me  champagne 
and  cigars,  when  I  wanted  them.  Said 
they  would  hurt  me." 

"And  they  would,  —  they  would,  dad! 
You  know  they  would.  Your  head  is 
burning  hot  now.  Oh,  you  ought  to  have 
a  doctor  or  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  you!" 

"I  have  both,"  said  Big  Ben.  "There's 
the  doctor"  (he  nodded  to  Jack);  "and 
one  that  wouldn't  go' back  on  his  patient 
to  save  his  job.  And  here's  the  nurse" 
(he  looked  tenderly  up  at  the  sweet  face 
bending  over  him).  "I  couldn't  get  a 
better  one.  Put  your  hand  on  my  head 
again.  It  clears  away  the  woolies  from 
my  brain.  And,  Doctor  Jack,  you  go 
downstairs  and  tell  that  blackamore  that 
I'll  have  something  fit  for  a  sick  man  to 
eat;  for  I've  got  a  nurse  that  won't 
stand  any  nonsense.  What  must  I  have, 
Jeanie?" 

"Toast,"  answered  Jean,  promptly, — 
"hot  milk  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea;  nothing 
else,  dad.'' 

"Hot  milk  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea  it  is, 
then,"  said  Big  Ben.  "I  don't  like  either; 
but,  since  you  say  so,  little  girl,  down 
they  must  go.  And  then  maybe,  if  you 
keep  that  soft,  cool,  little  hand  on  my 
head,  I  can  go  to  sleep." 

And,  as  Jean  was  willing  to  keep  the 
soft  white  hands  on  duty  indefinitely, 
I  and  the  hot  tea  and  toast,  as  Big  Ben 
declared,  "just  filled  the  bill,"  he  closed 
his  eyes  as  he  had  promised,  and,  under 
his  little  nurse's  soothing  touch,  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 


Then  Jean  tiptoed  down  to  Miss 
Morris,  who  was  seated  m  aggrieved  state 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  secretly  bemoaning 
the  fate  that  had  led  her  to  a  country 
like  America,  where  even  the  gentlest  of 
little  girls  were  free  to  take  their  will 
and  way,  and  governesses  could  not  lock 
them  in,  as  parents  would  permit  in  the 
good  old  lands  across  the  sea. 

Miss  Morris  held  her  squarely-booted 
feet  to  the  great  wood  fire  snapping  and 
blazing  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  won- 
dered what  madness  had  brought  a  great 
American  Senator  from  his  luxurious 
home,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  a  place 
like  this.  Really,  there  must  be  something 
like  madness  in  the  air  of  this  Western 
world.  Never  in  her  own  sober  country 
could  she  have  been  swept  off  as  Jean 
had  swept  her  to-day,  in  a  wild  flight  to 
a  sick  father,  who  should  have  some 
responsible  person  to  care  for  him. 

And  Miss  Morris  was  feeling  very 
severely  English  indeed,  when  a  pair  of 
soft  arms  stole  about  her  neck,  there  was 
a  flutter  of  curls  upon  her  faded  cheek, 
and  a  low  voice  cooed  in  her  ear: 

"Miss^Morris, — dear  Miss  Morris,  dad 
is  better  already!  I've  put  him  to  sleep. 
Oh,  he  was  so  hot  and  wild-looking  and 
nervous!  I  believe  he  would  have  died 
if  we  hadn't  come.  Oh,  you're  just  the 
nicest,  best,  dearest  governess  in  the  world 
for  bringing  me!"  (Every  adjective  was 
punctuated  by  a  kiss.)  "And  I'll  love  you 
forever   and  forever,  dear  Miss    Morris!" 

And  the  good  lady's  heart,  that  had 
grown  somewhat  rigid  and  stiff'  in  its 
EngHsh  bonds,  leaped  into  sudden  warmth 
and  life  as  Lady  Diana  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte, all  the  little  ladies  of  the  British 
peerage,   had  never  made  it  leap  before. 

"There,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  she  said 
soothingly.-  "This  is  a  dreadful  place,  my 
dear,  and  I  hope  we  won't  get  our  deaths. 
But  I'm  glad, — I  am  very  glad  that  we 
came, — very  glad,  my  dear!" 

Then  Jack  came  to  the  front,  and, 
as  he  knew  all  the  ways  and  means  of 
Brentbrook,  proved  equal,  and  more  than 
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equal,  to  his  five-dollar  job.  He  had 
helped  Aunt  Betty  to  pack  and  store 
her  belongings  in  attic  and  closet,  and 
brought  them  out  now,  as  he  knew  that 
gentle  good  fairy  would  have  done,  for 
the  guests'  comfort.  Soon  the  spare  room 
was  open  and  aired;  the  dining  room  was 
ruddy  and  warm  with  a  rousing  fire;  a 
braid  rug  was  spread  before  the  hearth, 
and  Miss  Morris  installed  in  a  rocking- 
chair  in  the  chimney  corner;  while  Jack 
and  Jean  were  chirping  as  cheerily  in  the 
old  nest  as  if  they  had  known  each  other 
all  their  lives. 

There  was  no  lack  of  provisions.  The 
barrel  of  oysters  was  only  half  emptied, 
and  the  duck-hunters  had  left  the  larder 
full  of  good  cheer.  Jim  Warren,  according 
to  orders,  had  furnished  firewood  enough 
to  warm  Brentbrook  for  weeks ;  and  Black 
Bill  served  the  ladies  a  supper  in  his 
finest  style. 

"O  dad  dear,"  murmured  Jean,  as  she 
presi'ded  over  his  second  allowance  of 
toast  and  tea,  "isn't  this  a  darling  old 
house,  dad?  Jack  says  it  was  the  home 
of  his  Aunt  Betty  and  his  Uncle  Rick 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  Jim  Warren 
got  it  away  from  them.  He  says  Tie  is 
going  to  work  until  he  gets  it  back.  Oh, 
I  wish  I  could  help  him,  dad!  He  helped 
you  out  of  the  big  hole,  you  know." 

"Been  working  that  gag  on  you,  has 
he?"  asked  dad,  harshly. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  answered  Jean.  "He 
never  said  anything  about  it  at  all.  I'm 
sure  he  doesn't  even  think  of  it,  dad. 
But  I  do.  I'll  never  forget  it, —  never! 
And  you  know  that  dear  little  grey  pony 
3'ou  were  going  to  buy  me?"  Jean's  hand 
was  busy  threading  the  grizzly  locks  on 
dad's  brow  as  she  talked.  "It  was  going 
to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  dad." 

"Three  hundred  dollars.  But  you  said 
you'd  rather  have  it  than  anything  in 
the  world,  Jean;  and  when  you  say  that, 
money  doesn't  count." 

"But  I  don't  say  that  any  more, 
dad.    I'd  rather  you'd  take  three  hundred 

(To  be 


dollars  and  buy  this  house  back,  and  let 
Jack's  Uncle  Rick  and  Aunt  Betty  have 
it  for  their  own  dear  home  again." 

"What  do  you  care  for  Uncle  Rick  and 
Aunt  Bett}^?"  asked  her  father,  gruffly. 

"What  did  Jack  care  about  you?"  was 
the  gentle  retort.  And  Jean  dropped  a  kiss 
on  dad's  frowning  brow,  "But  he  got 
you   out  of  the  hole,  all  the  same,  dad." 

"Oh,  darn  the  suck-hole  and  Jack, 
too!"  said  Big  Ben,  with  a  half  laugh. 
"And  I  won't  let  you  give  up  the  grey 
pony.  In  fact,  I've  bought  him  already, 
and  can't  go  back  on  my  bargain.  And 
you  mustn't  talk  real-estate  deals  to  a 
sick  man,  little  nurse.  Wait  until  I'm 
on  my  legs  again.  I  am  not  forgetting 
Jack  and  the  suck-hole.  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  could!  Send  that  yellow-haired  young 
doctor  of  yours  up  here  to  look  after  me; 
and  you  run  off  to  bed,  if  Miss  Morris 
can  find  you  a  comfortable  one  in  this 
confounded  old  rat-trap.  George!  how 
the  wind  moans  under  the  eaves!  We'll 
get  out  of  this  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning.  It's  been  a  hard  day  on  you, 
and  you're  tired  and  sleepy.  Kiss  me 
good-night  and  go,  pet!" 

But  it  proved  to  be  anything  but  a 
"good  night"  for  Big  Ben  in  his  four- 
poster.  The  wind,  moaning  for  a  while 
like  a  wandering  spirit  under  the  old 
eaves,  rose  into  wilder,  fiercer  plaints  as 
the  night  wore  on.  Doors  shook,  windows 
rattled,  the  sturdy  walls  of  the  old  house 
rocked  in  the  blast.  Between  the  raging 
of  the  storm  without  and  his  restless 
patient  within.  Jack  felt  it  was  the  very 
worst  night  he  had  ever  known.  There 
came  a  lull  toward  morning,  and  both 
Big  Ben  and  his  tired  doctor  dropped  off 
into  a  doze,  from  which  they  were  roused 
by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Jack  opened 
it  to  find  Black  Bill  facing  him  in  the 
grey  morning  twilight,  his  eyes  popping 
with  dismay, 

"  De  Lawd,  boy,  de  drifts  blocked  up 
de  doors  and  windows, — blocked  up  every- 
where.   We  dun  buried  alive  in  de  snow!" 

coHtimied. ) 
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■ — "The  Real  Mexico,"  by  Hamilton  Fyfe, 
just  published  by  William  Heinemann,  London, 
is  the  first  full  account  of  that  distracted  country 
since  the  revolution  bioke  out. 

— The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet  hears  that  the  reason  of  the  condemna- 
tion by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  of  all 
Maeterlinck's  works  is  their  pure  naturalism, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  from  the  life 
of  man. 

— Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson  contributes  a  preface 
to  a  study  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
sufferings  it  brings  to  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  by  W.  Douglas  Newton.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  "War,"  and  it  is  published  by 
Methuen,    London. 

— "The  Schools  of  Mediaeval  England,"  by 
Arthur  F.  Leach;  and  "The  Hermits  and 
Anchorites  of  England,"  by  Rotha  Mary  Clay, 
author  of  "The  Mediaeval  Hospitals  of  England," 
are  new  additions  to  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.'s 
Antiquary's   Books. 

— In  good  time  for  Holy  Week,  F.  Pustet 
&:  Co.  have  issued  a  new  edition  (the  seventh) 
of  their  "Officium  Hebdomadse  Majoris  "  It  is 
in  conformity  with  the  reformed  rubrics,  and 
has  the  approbation  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites.  Paper,  print,  and  binding  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  size  of  the 
book  is  as  convenient  as  possible. 

— Few  historical  writers  of  our  time  have 
done  more  to  destroy  prejudice  and  to  oppose 
fanaticism  than  the  late  Canon  Augustus 
Jessopp.  Mountains  of  misconception  have 
been  removed  by  his  three  best-known  books; 
"Before  the  Great  Pillage,"  "The  Coming  of 
the  Friars,"  and  "One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk 
House."  The  last  named,  of  which  a  new 
edition  lately  appeared,  was  a  labor  of  love, 
on  which  he  spent  many  years.  It  is  a  favorite 
with  Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic  readers, 
and  will  cause  the  author  to  be  held  in  grate- 
fully   affectionate    remembrance. 

— The  first  issue  of  "The  Catholic  Library" — 
a  publishing  project  to  which  we  made  reference 
some  weeks  ago — is  "Letters  and  Instructions 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  I."  The  first  volume 
of  a  new  library,  it  sets  a  fair  standard  in  the 
matter  both  of  form  and  contents.  A  book 
of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pages,  12 mo,  it 
is  bound  in  bright  red  cloth,  gilt  (advertised 
but  not  evident),  printed  on  good  paper  from 
clear  type,  and  is  no  burden  to  the  hand.    The 


letters  and  instructions  themselves  are  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view,  but  chiefly  as  showing 
forth  the  forceful  and  dynamic  character  of 
their  author.  The  "Letters"  are  translated  by 
D.  F.  O'Leary,  and  selected  and  edited  with 
notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  Goodier,  S.  J.  B.  Herder, 
agent  in  the   United  States. 

— In  our  recent  review  of  "The  Vatican," 
by  Canon  Hugues  de  Ragnau,  we  commented 
on  the  absence  of  the  customary  ecclesiastical 
approval.  The  publishers  of  the  book,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  inform  us  that  the  omission 
was  a  mistake,  and  have  sent  us  a  slip  indicating 
that  the  volume  in  question  bears  the  Nihil 
ohstat  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lafort,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York,  and  the  Imprimatur  of  Cardinal 
Farley. 

— A  "chronological  digest"  of  the  "  Docu- 
mentos  Ineditos  del  Archivo  de  las  Indias"  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Read,  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  Mexican  and  Spanish 
colonial  history;  and  published  by  the  author, 
at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  The  documents 
whose  "digest"  is  here  given  are  from  the 
Royal  Archives  of  Spain,  and  relate  to  the 
discovery,  conquest,  colonization,  and  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  New  World.  It  is  thought 
by  savants  that  due  consideration  of  their 
import  may  considerably  change  the  face  of 
the  accepted  history  of  that  period.  Mr.  Read 
has  done  a  scholar's  and  a  patriot's  work  in 
preparing  the  present  "digest." 

— From  the  point  of  view  of  craftsmanship, 
"Initiation"  (just  published  in  this  country 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  and  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mgr.  Benson's 
novels,  certainly  it  is  not  the  least  interesting. 
No  serious-minded  reader  will  be  disposed  to 
skip  any  portion  of  it.  To  outline  the  plot, 
as  so  many  reviewers  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  Everyone 
knows  by  this  time  that  Mgr.  Benson  is  a  born 
story-teller,  and  that  all  his  books  have  a 
distinct  individuality.  "Initiation"  is  a  story 
of  perversion  and  conversion.  Sir  Nevill  Fanning 
was  a  Catholic, — "never  could  be  anything 
else";  he  had  a  "chapel  at  home  and  a  priest, 
and  all  that";  he  went  to  the  Sacraments  at 
least  once  a  year,  yet  he  fell  away.  How  this 
happened,  and  how  he  was  redeemed,  is  the 
story,  told  as  only  a  master  could  tell  it,  with 
an  appreciation  of  influences  and  an  under- 
standing of  motives  of  which  only  the  psy- 
chologist is  capable.  We  doubt  whether  novels 
and    novel-writing   and    novel-reading   will   ever 
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attain  a  much  higher  place  in  the  public  life 
and  estimation  than  they  occupy  at  present; 
but  if  they  do,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  popu- 
larity of  books  like  "Initiation"  and  authors 
like  Mgr.  Benson  will  not  be  lessened. 

— A  good  work — indeed,  a  great  work — has 
been  done,  with  equal  modesty  and  scholarship, 
by  the  anonymous  compiler  of  "The  Saviour's 
Life,"  which  the  Paulist  Press  has  just  issued. 
The  outward  seeming  of  the  book  is  simple, — a 
neat  little  volume  of  green  cloth,  well  printed 
and  bound,  in  a  plain  white  box.  The  whole  is 
good  to  see  and  handle.  What  the  compiler  has 
done  is  to  arrange  the  various  vScriptural  accounts 
of  Our  Lord's  life  so  as  to  make  of  them  a 
continuous  and  circumstantial  narrative.  A 
"composition  of  place,"  in  the  way  of  a  title, 
is  introduced  before  the  various  extracts;  but 
no  comment  stands  between  the  reader  and 
the  Sacred  Text.  References  are  given  for 
each  successive  part  of  the  divine  story.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  Life  of  Our  Lord 
for  all  who  are  capable  of  meditating  upon 
the  Inspired  Writing  itself.  The  work  is  not 
unfitted  for  school-room  use,  whether  as  com- 
pleting a  Bible  History  or  Catechism  course. 
A  treasure  for  fifty  cents. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Officium   Hebdomadae   Majoris."     $1.50. 

"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 
I.     3.S   cts. 

"Initiation."     Mgr.   R.   H.   Benson.     $i.35- 

"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
with   Music."     Calvin  S.   Brown.     $2,   net. 

"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.    $1,  net. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet M.  Kennedy.     82  cts. 

"Modern  Progress  and  History."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.    $2. 


"The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments."    Arthur  Stapylton^Barnes,   M.   A. 

$1.50. 
"Parish     Sermons     on     Moral     and     Spiritual 

Subjects."     Rev.   Walter  Elliott,    C.    S.    P. 

$1.65. 
"The   Vatican:     the   Centre   of   Government   of 

the    Catholic    World."     Rt.    Rev.    Edmond 

Canon  Hugues  de  Ragnau.    $4.20. 
"The     Summa     Theologica     of     St,      Thomas 

Aquinas."     Translation,   Part  III.     $2.20. 
"Half  Hour  with  God's  Heroes."    Rev.  Thomas 

Williams.     $1, 
"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 

Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 
"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."     Mary  Earle  Hardy. 

50   cts. 
"Breaking    with    the    Past."      Rt.    Rev.    Abbot 

Gasquet.    60  cts. 
"Francisco   Palou's   Life   and  Apostolic   Labors 

of  the  Venerable  Father    Junipero    Serra." 

George  Wharton  James.    $10. 
"The   Divine   Twilight."     Rev.    C.   J.    Holland, 

S.  T.  L.    80  cts. 
"The   Emperor   Marcus  Aurelius."     Rev.   John 

Joy,   S.  J.     35   cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Stulz,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
St.  Paul;  Rev.  Hugh  McCullough,  diocese  of 
Pittsburg;  Rev.  James  Hogan,  Rev.  Michael 
Bradley,  and  Rev.  Henry  Donnelly,  archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Michael  Kelly,  O.  S.  A.; 
and  Rev.  William  Brett,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Pancratius,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
I.  H.  M.;  and  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Order  of  the 
Visitation. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  Francis, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hayden,  Mr.  William  Downey, 
Mrs.  Blandina  Schropp,  Hon.  Charles  Devlin, 
Mrs.  Jane  Tuite,  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Mr, 
H.  A.  Barlow,  Mr.  James  Flynn,  Mr.  Frank 
Bova,  Mr.  William  Carter,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Calanan,  Mr.  James  Early,  Mr.  Thomas  Foy, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Girard,  Mr.  D.  P.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Samuel  Hayes,  Mr.  John  Ryan,  Mr.  James 
Suffield,  Miss  Mary  McKenna,  Miss  Jane 
McKenna,  Mr.  Joseph  Manning,  Miss  Margaret 
Carmichel,  Mr.  John  Roederer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Shaw, 
Mr.  John  Gallagher,  Mr.  Henry  Vieth,  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  Miss  S.  L.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Luecken. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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1T>HEN  I  go  down  into  the  night 

What  hand  will  shield  my  candlelight? 
What  arm,  in  that  affrighting  gloom, 
Will  stay  my  trembling  spirit's  doom? 

What  water  runs  at  whose  cool  brink 
My  soul  may  lean  her  down  to  drink? 
What  cup  of  wine,   what  saving  bread, 
In  that  lean  country  of  the  dead? 

Christ  is  that  Bread  of  Clemency, 
He  is  the  Brook  that  runneth  free, 
The  Wine  that  stays  my  fainting  might. 
The  Hand  that  holds  the  candlelight. 

Lord,  when  this  soul  long  pent  in  clay, 
A  fainting  pilgrim,  treads  that  way, 
Sustain  me,   stay  me,   ere  I  sink, — 
Give  me  to  eat,  give  me  to  drink! 


The  Festival  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  of  March. 

BY    THS    REV.    H.  G.  HUGHES. 


T  was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or 
later,  as  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  piety,  guided  by  an 
illuminating  faith,  dwelt  with 
intent  and  loving  meditation  upon 
every  detail  of  the  life-history  of  God- 
made-Man,  the  first  act  upon  earth  in  the 
great  series  of  wonderful  events  by  which 
our  Redemption  was  wrought  out  should 
claim  a  growing  share  of  devout  atten- 
tion, and  occupy  a  high  place  in  those 
commemorations  by  which  the  Church 
keeps  alive  in  the  hearts  of  her  children 


,    1914:  Rev.  D.E.  Hudson,  C.S.C] 

the  memory  of  the  life  of  God  Incarnate 
upon  earth.  Hence  the  great  and  prom- 
inent position  in  the  calendar  (at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431)  of  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  That  was, 
indeed,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  moment 
when  the  pure  and  holy  Virgin  spoke  those 
words  of  trembling  consent:  "Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Ivord:  be  it  done  to 
me  according  to  thy  word."  For  at  the 
utterance  of  those  words  there  happened 
the  greatest  thing  that  had  taken  place 
in  all  creation  since  first  creation  was. 
Then,  at  that  very  moment,  "the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us"; 
God  was  made  man,  the  Eternal  dwelt 
in  a  human  nature  within  the  all-pure 
bosom  of  His  Virgin  Mother. 

In  the  course  of  the  Church's  history, 
and  in  different  parts  of  her  world-wide 
empire,  it  seems  that  now  one,  and  now 
another  aspect  of  this  great  act,  the  begin- 
ning of  salvation,  shared  between  God 
and  Mary,  has  had  precedence  in  the 
minds  of  the  Christian  people.  To  some, 
and  in  some  places,  the  taking  of  human 
nature  by  the  Eternal  Word  has  seemed 
the  chief  and  primary  object  commemo- 
rated by  the  festival  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March.  To  others,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Church,  the  "beginning  of 
Redemption"  has  seemed  the  point  most 
to  be  emphasized.  So,  in  the  Orient,  the 
Annunciation  is  considered  a  feast  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  the  part  which  Mary- 
took  in  the  Incarnation  is  celebrated  by 
a  special  feast  on  December  26.  In  the 
Latin  or  Western  portion  of  the   Church 
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Catholic,  it  has  always  been  a  feast  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  it  is  her  part  in 
the  taking  of  flesh  by  the  only-begotten 
vSon  of  God   that  is  primarily  celebrated. 

As  illustrating  this  variation  of  thought 
(due,  not  to  any  mutual  exclusiveness 
•of  the  various  truths  contained  in  the 
mystery,  but  rather  to  its  exceeding  rich- 
ness in  m.arvellous  truths,  each  harmon- 
izing with  the  rest),  we  may  note  the 
different  names  given  to  the  festival  in 
old  calendars.  Thus  it  is  called  the  Feast 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  Beginning  of 
Redemption,  the'  Conception  of  Christ, 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Lord,  the  Annun- 
ciation of  St.  Mary,  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Day  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Our  Lady  the  Mother 
of  God.  Summing  up  the  matter,  the 
great  theologian  Suarez  says  that  if 
we  consider  this  festival  in  itself  and 
by  itself,  it  is  certainly  of  high  rank 
amongst  those  solemnities  which  pertain 
to  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ;  for 
therein  Christ  conferred  the  greatest  of 
benefits  upon  man,  and  exhibited  the 
most  admirable  of  all  His  wonders.  But 
since  the  gift  of  Himself  was  not  perfectly 
given  to  men  until  He  was  born,  Christmas 
is  a  festival  chiefly  pertaining  to  Christ; 
and  the  Annunciation,  to  Christ's  Mother, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom,  therefore. 
Holy  Church  directs  the  ecclesiastical 
Offices  of  this  day.* 

The  fact  of  the  x\nnunciation  is  re- 
corded with  incomparable  simplicity  and 
delicacy  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 
The  Evangelist  himself  tells  us,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  how  he  had 
"diligently  attained  to  all  things  from  the 
beginning,"  that  he  might  "write  in 
order  ...  a  narration  of  the  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  among  us."  To 
whom  would  he  have  gone,  to  whom  could 
he  have  gone,  for  an  account  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  surrounding  the  Incarnation  of 
God  in   Mary  but  to  the  Mother  of  God 

.Jieiself?    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 

«•» — - — 

'  *  Migne:  "Theol.  Cursus  Completus,"  vol. 
xxvi,  col.  549. 


was  from  Mary's  own  lips  vSt.  Luke 
learned  the  beautiful  Gospel  of  the  con- 
ception, birth,  and  childhood  of  Jesus. 
He  tells  us  how  "the  Angel  Gabriel  was 
sent  from  God  to  Nazareth,  to  a  Virgin 
espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David;  and  the 
Virgin's  name  was  Mary." 

At  that  time  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
living  in  her  mother's  home,  working, 
perhaps,  at  her  dowry.  In  all  probability 
she  was  only  as  yet  affianced  to  St. 
Joseph;  though  some  grave  Catholic 
authorities  hold  that  she  was  married, 
but  had  not  yet  gone  to  her  husband's 
house.  "But  it  was  not  merely  for  these 
few  days,"  writes  a  modern  author,*  "that 
Mary  had  hoped  to  shelter  her  virginity 
within  that  lowly  retirement.  A  light, 
which  never  before  shone  upon  the 
mothers  of  Israel,  had  discovered  to  her 
the  value  of  perpetual  continence."  Fol- 
lowing this  light,  she  had  vowed  her 
virginity  to  God.  How,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  had  she  consented  to  be  espoused 
to  St.  Joseph?  Tradition  tells  us  that 
her  parents  had  no  son,  but  two  daughters 
only;  and,  being  thus  deprived  of  male 
offspring,  had  been  forced,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  to  affiance  the  two  sisters 
to  two  young  men  of  the  same  lineage — 
that  of  the  House  of  David  —  in  order 
to  ensure  the  legal  transmission  of  their 
property.  How  was  she  to  reconcile  her 
vow  with  this  disposition  of  her  hand 
made  for  her  by  her  parents?  She  knew 
not,  but  she  trusted  to  God. 

By  taking  that  vow  she  had  also, 
apparently,  cut  herself  off  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  becoming,  as  every  faithful 
Israelite  woman  hoped  to  become,  the 
Mother  of  the  promised  Messias.  It  was 
her  vow  that  caused  her  trouble  and 
perplexity  when  the  Angel  Gabriel 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  indeed 
the  chosen  one.  "The  Angel,"  says  the 
Evangelist,  "being  come  in,  said  unto 
her:    Hail,  full  of  grace;    the  Lord  is  with 

*  Fouard:  "The  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 
Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  pp.  29,  30. 
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thee;  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women." 
Learned  commentators  point  out  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  latter 
part  of  this  salutation  —  "Blessed  art 
thou  amongst  women," — since  it  was 
the  usual  greeting  offered  to  those  whom 
God  had  blessed  with  fruitfulness.  But 
the  first  words  of  the  Angel  —  words 
spoken  by  one  of  God's  great  angels  to 
a  human  creature, — these  were,  indeed, 
unheard  of. 

"Hail"  is  a  salutation  given  to  the 
great  and  mighty,  to  kings  and  rulers. 
To  what  human  creature  had  any  angel 
spoken  thus  before?  "Hail,  full  of  grace; 
the  Lord  is  with  thee!"  "The  Angel," 
writes  Origen,  "saluted  Mary  with  new 
speech,  such  as  I  find  not  elsewhere  in 
all  Scripture."  And  St.  Ambrose  says: 
"We  wonder  at  this  new  form  of  blessing, 
which  is  not  found  or  read  elsewhere. 
For  Mary  alone  was  this  salutation  the 
fitting  one.  For  rightly  is  she  said  to 
be  full  of  grace,  who  alone  obtained  that 
which  none  other  has  obtained,  to  bear 
the  Author  of  Grace." 

Indeed,  great  wonders  of  the  immense 
sanctity  of  Mary  are  revealed  by  the  con- 
sideration, in  the  light  of  faith,  of  this 
Angelic  Salutation.  That  same  Divine 
Wisdom  who,  in  the  visible,  material 
universe — has  so  wonderfully  ordered  all 
things  "in  number  and  weight  and  meas- 
ure," giving  to  each  created  thing  its 
own  forms  and  powers  and  activities,  its 
own  rank  in  the  ordered  hierarchy  of 
creation, — has  likewise  disposed  in  still 
more  wonderful  order  the  world  of  grace. 
vSo  to  the  highest  mode  of  union  with  God, 
the  Hypostatic  Union  in  which  the  sacred 
humanity  is  joined  to  the  Person  of  the 
Word,  is  given  the  highest,  the  supreme 
degree  of  sanctifying  grace,  that  which 
inundates  the  blessed  soul  of  Jesus.  And 
next  to  that  union  with  God  by  which 
a  human  nature  is  actually  assumed  and 
taken  up  into  the  Godhead  in  the  Incar- 
nation, comes  the  marvellous  union  with 
God  which  is  involved  in  the  Divine 
Maternity, — that  inexpressibly  close  union 


which  Mary  has  with  her  Divine  Son, 
who  from  her  took  flesh,  and  was  in 
human  nature  of  her  very  substance. 

So  it  was  that  to  Mary  was  given  the 
greatest  grace  next  to  that  of  Christ 
Himself,— astounding  grace,  sanctity  far 
excelling  not  only  that  of  all  others  on 
earth  who  ever  were  or  shall  be,  but  that 
of  the  highest  of  all  the  angelic  hosts. 
"Others  before  thee,"  says  vSophronius, 
"and  many  of  them,  were  endowed  with 
excellent  holiness;  but  to  none  other 
than  to  thee  was  given  the  fulness  of 
grace.  .  .  .  And  rightly,  for  no  other  has 
come  so  near  to  God  as  thou."  Hence  the 
deep  reverence  of  God's  mighty  Arch- 
angel Gabriel,  when  he  addressed  the 
lowly  Maid  of  Nazareth.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  what  was  her  greatness;  he  knew 
somewhat  of  the  immense  oceans  of  grace 
that  flooded  her  pure  and  humble  soul, — 
grace  which  made  her  the  most  perfect 
copy  of  the  God  whom  she  was  about 
to  conceive  and  to  bring  forth. 

"Who,  having  heard,  was  troubled  at 
his  saying,  and  thought  within  herself 
what  manner  of  salutation  this  should 
be."  We  have  seen  what  troubled  her: 
it  was  the  thought  of  her  sacred  vow. 
But  "the  Angel  said  to  her:  Fear  not, 
Mary;  for  thou  hast  found  grace  with 
God.  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son;  and 
thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  .  .  .  And 
Mary  said  to  the  Angel:  How  shall  this 
be  done?  .  .  .  And  the  Angel,  answering, 
said  to  her:  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee.  And,  there- 
fore, also  the  Hol}^  which  shall  be  born 
of   thee  shall   be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

Thus  there  came  upon  Mary  the  full 
import  of  Gabriel's  message.  vShe  was  to 
be  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer;  that 
Redeemer  was  to  be  none  otj 
God's  own  Son.  She  had 
doubting  that  what  the  A]_ 
true — not  asking,  as  Zachapyjl^^iJ^lHKl] 
sceptically,  "Whereby  shall 
but    simply    perplexed    as 
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would  be  reconciled  with  her  spotless 
virginity;  accepting  the  word  -of  God 
through  the  Angel,  seeking  only  to  know 
how  she  might  at  once  obey  the  Almighty 
and  keep  her  vow.  And  now,  in  answer 
to  her  humble  question,  the  whole  grand 
truth  is  made  known  to  her  by  the  divine 
messenger. 

What  a  moment  was  that  for  mankind! 
All  now  hung  upon  the  reply  that  she 
should  make.  Not  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  God  to  save  the  world 
if  she  had  refused;  but  because  her  will- 
ing consent  was  decreed  from  all  eternity 
to  enter  into  the  scheme  by  which  our 
salvation  was  to  be  carried  out.  She  was 
to  be  the  Second  Eve,  whose  faithfulness 
and  belief  and  consent  were  to  co-operate 
in  our  redemption,  as  Eve's  unhappy  in- 
credulity and  disobedience  had  co-operated 
in  our  fall.* 

"Let  not  any  Protestant,"  writes  an 
eminent  modern  theologian,!  "come  forth 
and  say  that  if  it  be  true  that  Mary's 
consent  was  necessary,  therefore  our  sal- 
vation was  in  danger.  For  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  because  the  Incarnation 
depended  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  the  counsels  of  God 
were  in  danger  of  being  frustrated.  For 
the  heart  of  man  is  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  can  bend  it  as  He  wills,  causing  the 
wills  of  men  infallibly  and  yet  freely  to 
assent  to  the  will  of  God.  Therefore,  the 
Annunciation  by  the  Angel,  and  the 
faithful  and  prompt  obedience  of  Mary, 
were  amongst  the  causes  of  the  Incarna- 
tion infallibly  prepared  from  eternity  by 
the   Providence  of  God." 

Most  beautifully  does  St.  Bernard 
address  the  Blessed  Virgin,  imagining  that 
supreme  moment  when  heaven  and  earth 
were  waiting  for  her  word  of  consent  that 
should  bring  joy  to  angels  and  men: 
"Thou  hast  heard,  O  Virgin,  what  is  to 
be  done,  thou  hast  heard  how  it  is  to  be 


•  -*See  "Catholics  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
?.!firy,"  by  the  present  writer,  in  The  Ave 
Maria,   vol.  Ixxvi,  p.    i. 

t    Cardinal  Billot:    "  De  Verbo  Incarnato." 


done.  .  .  .  The  Angel  is  waiting  for  thy 
answer;  for  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  back 
to  God,  who  sent  him  forth.  We,  too, 
O  Lady,  await  thy  word  of  pity,  whom 
so  pitifully  the  sentence  of  damnation 
weighs  down.'  Lo,  there  is  offered  to  thee 
the  price  of  our  salvation;  and  if  thou 
dost  consent,  we  are  saved.  By  the  eternal 
Word  of  God  were  we  all  made,  and, 
behold,  we  die!  In  thy  brief  answer  we 
are  to  be  new-created,  that  we  may 
once  more  live.  .  .  .  On  thy  lips  hang  the 
consolation  of  the  wretched,  the  ransom 
of  captives,  the  liberation  of  those  con- 
demned,— in  a  word,  the  salvation  of  all 
the  sons  of  Adam,  thy  own  race.  Give 
thy  answer  quickly,  O  Virgin!  O  Lady, 
say  that  word  which  earth  and  hell 
and  heaven  itself  await.  .  .  .  Reply,  then, 
quickly  to  the  Angel,  and  through  the 
Angel  to  God.  Open,  O  Blessed  Virgin, 
thy  heart  to  faith,  thy  lips  to  confession, 
thyself  to  thy  Creator." 

"And  Mary  said:  Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord:  be  it  done  to  me 
according  to  thy  word."  The  word  was 
said;  the  "great  thing"  of  which  she  sang 
afterward  in  the  Magnificat  was  done  in 
her:  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  bearing 
now  in  her  most  pure  breast  Him  whom 
she  had  long  already  borne  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  her  loving,  lowly  heart  by 
sweet  communings  of  ecstatic  love  and 
contemplation. 

We  can  well  understand,  in  the  light 
of  these  considerations,  why  the  Latin 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  holy 
Church  of  Rome,  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  the  Churches,  has  made  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  primarily  a  feast  of 
Mary,  a  commemoration  of  our  Blessed 
Lady's  part  in  the  Incarnation.  At  Christ- 
mas we  gaze  upon  the  infinitely  touching 
sight  of  the  Infant  God;  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  as  Mary  kneels  in 
her  lowly  chamber  when  the  Angel  has 
departed,  we  look  with  reverential  awe 
upon  her  in  whom  and  through  whom 
that  Birth  forever  blest  was  brought  to 
pass. 
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BY    MAURICE    I^RANCIS    EGAN. 

XTII. 

RtADKlJNE  did  not  let  Mrs. 
\A  I  I  Welterman  rest  until  she  con- 
(l)  sented  to  all  the  details  of 
tAb  the  plan  she  had  outlined. 
Mrs.  Welterman  was  at  heart  a  woman 
of  business,  and  she  soon  discovered  that 
the  plan  could  be  made  a  profitable  one. 
A  suitable  place  was  found  in  a  New 
York  by-street.  Madeline  marked  with 
an  eagle  eye  such  young  persons  as 
would  make  good  assistants  for  Mary; 
and  the  sign,  "Mademoiselle  Madeline, 
Couturiere"  (she  had  finally  rejected 
"Modes"  as  being  old-fashioned),  was 
almost  painted— when  two  obstacles  arose. 
Mrs.  Coyne  would  not  give  her  consent 
to  Amy's  leaving  school,  and  Amy 
objected  to  missing  the  graduating 
ceremonies. 

"I  do  not  object  to  work,"  she  said, — 
"I  know  I'll  have  to  work.  But  I'm 
having  a  good  time  here.  I  don't  want 
to  spend  all  my  time  in  New  York — a 
visit  now  and  then  is  enough  for  me,— 
and  I  must  graduate." 

"And  I  hope  to  live  to  see  Amy  in  her 
graduating  dress!"  wailed  Mrs.  Coyne. 
"If  your  father  had  lived,  it  would  have 
been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  And 
the  poor  child  must  stop  her  education 
in  the  very  middle  of  it!" 

"And  the  other  girls  will  graduate, 
and  I  won't  be  there;  and  Jack  Morton 
and  all  my  friends  have  promised  me 
bouquets,"  echoed  Amy. 

"But,"  said  Mary,  feeling  like  a  tyrant, 
"Mrs.  Welterman  offers  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. She  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
establishing  the  shop;  I  draw  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and  you  five;  and  Made- 
line and  I  take  all  the  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  except  Mrs.  Welterman's 
reasonable  share.  Madeline  has  arranged 
it  all." 


"Oh,  Madeline!"  said  Mrs.  Coyne, 
scornfully.  "She  is  only  a  washerwoman's 
daughter,  and  not  a  fit  companion  for 
my  girls." 

"vShe's  a  splendid  character,  mother, 
and  she  speaks  French  beautifully," 
observed  Mary. 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne, 
fretfully;  "but  I  can  help  listening  to 
her  slangy  talk  by  keeping  away  from 
her.  Mary,  I  forbid  you  to  take  Amy 
into  the  company  of  that  girl!" 

"You  see!'  Amy  settled  down  trium- 
phantly to  write  her  Thursday  night's 
composition  on  "Pericles." 

Mary  was  perplexed.  She  began  the 
siege  again,  with  little  hope  of  success. 

"Amy  would  have  new  and  practical 
interests,  mother;  she  would  begin  to 
prepare  herself  for  life;  soon  she  would 
earn  her  own  living  and  be  independent 
of  me." 

Mrs.  Coyne  tightened  her  lips. 

"And  a  daughter  of  mine  reminds  me, 
too,  that  I  am  dependent  on  her.  Oh, 
shame!" 

"Don't  mind  her,  mother."  Amy 
patted  her  mother  on  the  shoulder.  "You 
can  always  count  on  me." 

Mary  folded  her  hands, — it  was  all  she 
could  do.  After  all,  she  would  be  home 
from  New  York  at  nights  and  on  Sundays, 
but  she  was  determined  not  to  give  in 
withcut  a  struggle. 

"Amy  must  begin  to  earn  her  living 
sometime,  mother." 

"I  am  'poor,  Mary,"  Mrs.  Coyne 
replied;  "but  I  will  not  sacrifice  the 
education  of  my  child." 

"Well,  then,  we  shall  have  to  pay 
Amy's  money  to  somebody  else  for  a 
while,  but  only  for  a  while. — I  wish  you'd 
try  on  Mrs.  Jensen's  dress,  Amy.  She  is 
delighted  with  it,  but  she  wants  a  little 
change  made." 

Amy  jumped  up  with  alacrity. 

"Very  well!" 

The  dress  was  very  becoming  to  Amy. 

"How  tall  the  girl  has  grown!"  cried 
her    mother.      "And,    Amy  dear,   I    must 
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say  you  are  positively  beautiful  in  that 
dress ! ' ' 

Amy,  flushed  and  pleased,  tried  to  see 
as  much  of  herself  as  possible  in  the 
small  mirror. 

"I  see  where  the  trouble  is,"  said  Mary. 
"Mrs.  Jensen  is  not  so  well  proportioned 
as — I  mean,"  continued  the  sister,  re- 
membering Amy's  incorrigible  vanity, 
"that  she  is  really  smaller  than  you." 

"It  just  fits  me,"  Amy  said.  "Oh,  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  dress  like  that!  But 
I'd  have  it  low  neck  and  short  sleeves." 

"You  never  will,  unless  you  care  to 
work  for  it!" 

Mary  was  holding  a  lamp  over  Amy's 
head.  The  gas  jet  in  the  parlor  was  in 
full  blast.  The  bell  rang;  and  Amy, 
blushing  from  gratified  vanity  (Mary 
had  involuntarily  complimented  her), 
opened  the  door.  In  a  motoring  cap  and 
long  overcoat,  Jack  Morton  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  he  said,  as  if  dazzled. 
"You're  a  beauty,  Amy, — -a  real  swell 
one."  And  then,  seeing  Mrs.  Coyne  and 
Mary,  he  added:  "My  mother  left  a 
handkerchief  here  this  morning,  and  I 
came  to  get  it.     Sorry  to  trouble  you." 

"It  is  not  here,"  answered  Mary, 
coldly. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  Amy,  his  eyes 
full  of  admiration. 

"If  you  don't  object,  Mrs.  Coyne,  I'd 
like  to  take  this  young  lady  of  yours  for 
a  little  joy  drive." 

Mrs.  Coyne  smiled  happily,  and  opened 
her  mouth. 

"Thank  you!"  said  Mary,  speaking 
before  her  mother  could  utter  a  word. 
"There  is  no  handkerchief  here."  And 
she  closed  the  door. 

Amy  burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Coyne 
put  her  arms  around  her. 

"You  had  better  stand  straight  while 
I  change  this  drapery.  You  can  have  my 
handkerchief  and  cry  comfortably  while 
I'm  doing  it." 

"Poor  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Coyne, 
her  voice  becoming  pathetic,     "I  had  no 


idea,  Mary,  that  you  could  be  so  cruel. 
Is  Amy  to  have  no  chances?  The  idea  of 
treating  a  nice  boy  that  way!  He  is  only 
a  boy." 

"He  is  twenty-three  years  of  age  at 
least,  and  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  drink 
too  much  whiskey,  everybody  says.  If 
you  knew  more  of  the  world,  mother,  you 
would  not  encourage  this  sort  of  thing. 
Amy  has  her  studies;  she  ought  to  have 
her  work,  — -  then  she  would  have  no  time 
for  dangerous  amusements." 

Amy  dried  her  eyes,  and  pulled  herself 
away  from  her  sister,  who  was  kneeling 
before  her,  arranging  the  drapery. 

"Mr.  Spracht  says  you're  a  Puritan, 
and  that  you'll  never  be  really  pretty  or 
gay,  because  you  seem  to  be  always 
thinking  of  your  soul." 

Mary  jumped  to  her  feet,  pale  and 
terrified. 

"Where  did  Mr.  Spracht  speak  to 
you?" 

Amy  looked   abashed. 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  everything? 
You're  not  father  or  mother.  The  other 
night  Jack  and  another  boy  gave  me  and 
Sadie  Jensen  some  oysters  in  the  hotel 
restaurant;  and  Mr.  Spracht,  who  is 
polite,  if  he  isn't  pretty,  came  oyer  and 
spoke  to  us.  He  told  us  how  pleasant 
life  was  for  nice  young  girls  in  New 
York,  and  some  stories  about  actresses 
and  chorus  ladies — you  needn't  look  so 
awful,  Mary!" 

"Mary  is  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne, 
"because  she  knows  that  liquor  is  served 
at  the  hotel;  but  I'm  sure  you  didn't 
take  any." 

"Why,  of  course  not!"  replied  Amy, 
decisively. 

"And  if  Sadie  Jensen,  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  is  allowed  to  have  refreshments 
at  a  respectable  hotel  —  the  Woodland 
Arms  is  certainly  respectful,  —  we  can't 
be  too  hard  on  Amy,  can  we?" 

Mary    stood    still,    white    and    silent. 

"You  won't  go  again,  will  you.  Amy, 
since  your  sister  is  so  set  against  it?" 
wailed  Mrs.  Coyne, 
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"I'll  not  promise.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  Mary  has  against  Mr.  Spracht. 
His  name  is  always  in  the  papers.  T  don't 
see  why  he  isn't  good  enough  to  speak  to 
me,"  protested  Amy.  "Jack  Morton  says 
he  is  a  very  clever  man,  though  he  is  a 
vSocialist." 

"He's  everything  that's  bad;  and  if 
you  speak  to  him  again — -" 

Mary  stopped.  She  recognized  —  and 
a  dull  pain  ran  through  her  heart — 
how  futile  was  any  threat  she  could 
make. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  vSpracht 
is,  mother,  ask  Madeline  La  Clare  or  the 
Catholic  priest." 

"George  Trevanion  seemed  to  be  very 
friendly  with  him  the  other  night;  he'll 
not  say  anything  against  Mr.  Spracht," 
said  Amy. 

"George  Trevanion  probably  does  not 
know  his  character,"  Mary  answered,  red 
spots  showing  in  her  cheeks.  "You  must 
not  speak  to  him  again,  Amy!" 

"Amy,  I  can  not  have  quarrels  like 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Coyne.  "They  never 
happened    when   your  father    was    alive." 

"It's  Mary's  fault." 

"If  you  can't  get  on  better  together, 
we'll  have  to  go  out  to  Oregon.  Your 
uncle,  Amos  Coyne,  wrote  to  me  the  other 
day,  offering  me  and  the  younger  children 
a  home.  He  was  a  Mormon  once,  and 
your  father  didn't  approve  of  him;  but 
after  his  wives  died  he  moved  to  Oregon 
and  became  quite  respectable,  though  I 
heard  he  gambled;  but  that  was  more 
respectatjle  than  having  two  wives.  He's 
a  widower  now,  with  a  large  house.  He 
raises  apples;  and  if  Mary  insivSts  on 
leaving  us,  to  work  in  New  York  with 
Madeline  La  Clare,  we'll  have  to  leave 
here.  Then  there'll  be  nobody  to  quarrel 
with.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  driven  out  of 
house  and  home  at  my  age." 

Mary  made  no  reply.  What  could  she 
do  or  say?  She  moved  slowly  across  the 
room;  then  she  went  upstairs,  and  kissed 
both  her  little  brothers,  who  were  asleep. 
Even  they  might  easily  forget  her! 


Her  own  room  seemed  cold  and  desolate, 
with  the  clear  moonlight  streaming  on 
the  white  counterpane  of  the  enamelled 
iron  bedstead.  She  pulled  down  the  blinds 
of  the  dormer  window,  and  opened  a 
box  made  of  black  oak,  given  to  her  by 
Trevanion.  There  were  his  letters — not 
man}^ — tied  in  a  neat  little  parcel,  some 
old  silver  and  copper  coins,  a  daguerreo- 
type of  her  father  in  his  youth,  a  coral 
necklace,  and,  unexpectedly,  she  came 
across  a  small  revolver.  Her  father  had 
told  her  to  give  it  to  George  Trevanion. 
One  day,  just  before  his  death,  he  had 
amused  himself  by  engraving  on  it  Tre- 
vanion's  name  and  the  date.  It  had  been 
kept  loaded  during  her  father's  illness, 
because  of  Mrs.  Coyne's  fear  of  burglars. 
She  could  not  have  used  a  revolver  to 
save  her  life,  "but  a  loaded  pistol  in  the 
house  makes  one  feel  so  secure!" 

"Give  it  to  Trevanion,"  her  father 
had  said,  "and  let  him  unload  it  for 
you.     Don't  try  to  do  it  yourself." 

But  she  had  forgotten  to  do  this.  She 
must  send  it  to  him. 

Mary  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and 
depressed  in  her  life.  The  mother,  whom 
she  loved  more  as  a  mother  loves  a  child 
than  as  a  child  loves  a  mother,  had  failed 
her;  she  was  sure  that  Amy  was  rushing 
to  destruction,  and  her  mother  had  delib- 
erately planned  to  leave  her  and  take 
the  boys.  For  this  she  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  happiness!  She  saw  a  dull,  lead- 
colored  path  stretching  before  her  until 
death.  Trevanion  was  lost  to  her, —  not 
because  of  her  sacrifice,  but  because  he 
had  begun  to  forget  her.  With  acute 
bitterness,  she  recalled  his  flattered  look 
when  Miss  Morton  had  complimented 
him.  Life  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear. 
She  recalled  her  father's  saying  that  the 
Yoke  of  Christ  was  light,  but  this  had  no 
consolation  for  her  now.  She  said  to 
herself  that  the  cold  moonlight  on  the 
counterpane  was  no  colder  than  her 
heart.  Pray?  She  could  not  pray.  To 
whom  was  she  to  pray?  If  the  words  of 
the    "Our   Father"    were    not   the    words 
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of  the  Lord,  if  the  words  of  the  Bible 
were  not  the  infallible  words  of  Christ, 
there  was  no  hope  for  her  in  the  next 
world.  She  recalled,  with  anguish,  the 
words  of  Dr.  Wortley's  sermon.  For  the 
person  of  the  Lord  Christ  she  had  always 
had  a  deep  devotion;  it  had  made  and 
kept  her  heart  bright.  There  was  a  God 
still — even  Trevanion  admitted  that,— 
and  yet  she  was  not  sure.  If  He  were 
just  and  good.  He  would  not  have  deserted 
her,  just  as  she  most  needed  Him. 

The  glittering  pistol  and  the  few 
trinkets  in  her  box  lay  before  her  in  the 
clear  light.  She  undressed,  raised  the 
window  (the  spring  of  which  was  broken), 
and  supported  it  with  the  slender  piece 
of  rattan  that  lay  on  the  sill  for  the 
purpose.  vShe  cocked  the  revolver  and  put 
it  under  the  sash,  pointing  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  place  where  her  forehead 
would  be.  A  blast  of  wind,  and  the  sash 
would  fall,  as  it  often  did  at  night, —  a 
blast  of  wind,  and  she  might  not  even 
hear  the  report  of  the  explosion  that 
would  kill  her.  There  was  no  hope  for 
her:  she  might  as  well  die.  Nobody  in 
this  world  wanted  her,  and  there  was 
no  love  in  the  next.  She  slept.  Late  in 
the  night,  a  pistol  shot  half  aroused  her. 
It  seemed  far  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


Put  your  heart  into  the  search  for  a 
friend,  freely  offer  assistance  to  any  of 
the  crowd  who  need  it,  and  sooner  or  later 
you  will  find  a  hand  outstretched  toward 
yours,  and  your  soul  will  meet  its  likeness. 
Do  not  imitate  those  who,  shut  up  in  their 
individuality  as  in  a  citadel,  indifferent 
to  all  passers-by,  yet  send  forth  on  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  the  melancholy  cry: 
"There  are  no  friends!"  They  do  exist, 
be  sure  of  it;  but  only  for  those  who  seek, 
for  those  deeply  interested  in  the  search, 
and  for  those  who  do  not  remain  content 
to  spin  out  the  thread  of  life  in  a  corner, 
like  a  spider's  web,  intended  to  catch 
happiness. — Souvestre. 


VI. — To  my  Mother. 

\  f  Y  DEAREST  Dear! — (If  John  Gilpin 
w  ^  could  call  Mrs.  Gilpin  that,  it's  the 
least  I  can  call  you.)  I  did  not  get  in  last 
night  till  after  the  post  had  gone  out,  so 
I  could  send  you  only  a  telegram.  But 
it  was  all  the  better;  for  now  I  have  time 
to  write  you  a  proper  letter,  and  can  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  about  the  place 
and  the  people  than  if  I  had  sat  down  to 
write  the  moment  I  arrived. 

The  journey  was  very  long,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  began  with  the 
8.23,  —  the  train  that  used  to  take  me 
to  school.  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
not  going  back  there,  everything  at  the 
station  looked  so  exactly  as  it  used:  Jim 
Larkin,  the  porter,  who  had  wheeled  my 
luggage  down  from  the  house,  with  a 
chilblain  on  exactly  the  same  finger, 
wrapped  up  in  precisely  the  same  bit  of 
duster-patterned  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
station  master  pretending  that  it  mattered 
a  farthing  whether  the  8.23  started  at 
8.30  or  earlier,  and  knowing  very  well 
that  the  line  would  be  clear  for  another 
two  hours;  and  that,  even  if  we  didn't 
get  off  till  nine,  there'd  still  be  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait  at  Whittle- 
hampton;  and  nothing  on  earth  to  look 
at  there  except  the  picture  of  the  lean 
farmer  and  lean  cow  before  eating 
Chorley's  food  for  cattle,  and  the  fat 
farmer  and  fat  cow  after  eating  it.  All  the 
farmers  I  ever  saw  at  Whittlehampton 
had  eaten  it. 

And  there  were  you  on  the  platform, 
entreating  me  to  look  after  my  luggage 
at  Crewe  and  everywhere  (and  the  same 
luggage,  except  the  play-box  with  cakes 
and  jam  in  it,  in  the  guard's  van);  and 
3^ou  pretended  to  be  smiling  out  of  sheer 
lightness  of  spirits  (and  weren't),  and  not 
to  be  on  the  point  of-  tears  (and  were) .  As 
far  as  that  goes,  you  know  you  would  cry 
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if  you  were  seeing  the  hangman  off  by 
train.  And,  further  than  that  goes,  I 
know  you  were  crying  behind  your  veil 
all  the  way  home.  And  I  wish  you 
wouldn't;  though  I  have  never  envied 
the  other  boys  with  more  philosophical 
mothers,  who  wouldn't  dream  of  crying 
when  their  sons  go  away,  but  merely 
walk  into  the  larder  to  order  meals,  and 
scold  the  cook  because  the  soup  made  of 
leg  of  mutton  bone  didn't  taste  meaty 
enough. 

The  line  as  far  as  Crewe  was  exactly 
as  if  I  had  been  going  to  Lichfield  or 
to  St.  Cuthbert's.  Then  it  became  all 
different.  Leicestershire  was  a  new  idea 
altogether.  Even  the  pattern  of  the 
stations  was  painfully  unusual,  and  the 
porters  had  ties  of  an  unauthorized  color. 
How^ever,  we  were  still  in  the  Midlands, 
and  the  advertisements  were  levelled  at 
farmers.  Chorley  still  linked  me  with 
home  and  schooldays. 

We  got  to  Sloughborough  about  five; 
and  a  porter  asked  me  if  I  was  for  the 
Awl,  because  if  I  was  there  was  a  Nawl 
carriage  outside  for  me.  It  was  a  sort  of 
onmibus,  but  a  3^oung  one,  and  not  fully 
grown.  In  one  corner  sat  a  middle-aged 
man  so  badly  dressed  that  I  thought  he 
was,  doubtless,  the  Baronet  (that  comes 
of  knowing  your  "Vanity  Fair"  too  well); 
and  his  Leicestershire  accent  (husky,  out 
of  a  collar  that  throttled  him)  was  all 
of  a  piece  with  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  only  his 
was  Hampshire,  of  course.  But  he  was 
cleaner  than  Sir  Pitt,  and  didn't  swear. 
He  didn't  speak  to  me  at  all,  but  that 
might  be  pride.  Sir  Pitt  was  not  proud. 
I  noticed  any  difference  with  satisfaction. 
But  you  needn't  be  anxious:  he  was  not 
Sir  Benedict  de  Rouche,  but  only  the 
family  chemist,  who  had  begged  a  lift 
from  the  coachman,  and  wouldn't  have 
got  it  had  I  been  an  ordinary  visitor; 
and  wouldn't  get  it  to-day,  I  think;  for 
the  servants  here  all  understand  by  now 
(I  can  see)  that  the  young  tutor  is  to 
be  one  of  the  family.  We  dropped  Mr. 
Bolsun  at  his  shop,  with  the  usual  huge 


green,  blue,  and  red  bottles  in  the  window, 
where  we  left  him  taking  off  his  hat — to 
the  carriage,  no  doubt;  for  I  was  far  too 
meek  to  appropriate  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  the  salute  to  myself. 

Sloughborough  is  a  dullish,  middling- 
sized  county  town,  where  everybody  who 
keeps  a  shop  sells  saddles  or  hunting 
breeches,  and  the  public-houses  all  have 
signs  to  do  with  hunting. 

For  a  mile  or  two  after  getting  out  of 
it  we  drove  along  a  flat,  stupid  road;  then 
came  to  a  cold-looking  village,  with  a 
tavern  called  the  Green  Leopards, — the 
De  Rouche  arms  are  a  menagerie  of 
leopards,  all  as  green  as  grass.  And  then 
we  turned  in  at  a  lodge,  with  a  leopard 
on  each  pier  of  the  beautiful  big  wrought- 
iron  gates;  and  began  going  down  a  long, 
straight  road,  with  a  w^ood  on  each  side. 
That  ended  in  another  lodge,  violently 
Gothic  this  time;  then  we  drove  right 
through,  under  an  arch,  when  Burgh  Hall 
itself  hove  in  sight,  —  at  least  it  heaved 
as  much  into  sight  as  5.15  p.  m.  on 
January  the  4th  would  let  it.  It  seemed 
enormous  (and  it  is:  there  are  seventy- 
six  rooms,  one  of  which  was  made  out  of 
thirty-two  others  about  thirty  years  ago); 
and  the  park  is  five  miles  round.  At  the 
door.  Lady  de  Rouche  hurried  out  to  meet 
me,  as  motherly  and  kind  as  if  there  were 
no  park  at  all,  and  the  Hall  were  no  bigger 
than  one  of  the  lodges.  Then  it  was  (while 
she  was  fussing  over  me,  like  a  cold  son 
come  off  a  long  journey  home)  that  the 
coachman  began  to  regret  Mr.  Bolsun; 
and,  as  he  bustled  down  off  his  box  to 
help  with  my  luggage,  cast  an  imploring 
eye  at  me  to  bespeak  silence  as  to  that 
lift.  And  I've  told  only  you,  and  that  he 
could  not  mind. 

Lady  de  Rouche,  I  must  tell  you,  is 
not  Sir  Benedict's  wife,  but  his  mother, 
widow  of  the  last  Sir  Andreas,  wtlo  died 
ten  months  ago, — his  battlement  is  still 
up  over  the  front  entrance,  but  it  was 
tOD  dark  to  see  it  last  night.  There  is 
no  other  Lady  de  Rouche,  for  Sir  Benedict 
has    been    a    widower    four    years    or    so. 
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"You  know,"  said  Lady  de  Rouche  almost 
before  we  had  shaken  hands,  "that  you 
and  I  are  cousins;  for  the  founder  of 
your  family  and  the  founder  of  mine  were 
btOitfeers."  You  hate  pedigrees,  but  even 
•yftuVfwill  remember  that  those  brothers 
Were'first  cousins  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, ^o  the  cousinship  has  a  prescrip- 
tion of  eight  centuries.  I  think  the  butler 
and  footmen  imagined  that  her  ladyship's 
great-grandfather  and  mine  had  been  the 
same  gentleman.  And  perhaps  she  almost 
meant  them  to  make  some  such  small 
mistake.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure  she 
meant  them  to  understand  that  her 
grandsons'  tutor  was  not  going  to  be  an 
upper  servant. 

The  outer  hall  is  bigger  than  the  inner 
hall  in"  most  country  houses;  and  the 
inner  hall  (with  lovely  Gothic  arches  and 
white  stone  staircase)  is  like  a  very  tall 
church.  It  smelt  of  incense,  and  the  old 
lady  explained  that  one  of  her  grandsons 
had  been  playing  at  High  Mass, — to 
judge  b}^  the  smell  of  the  footman  who 
was  carrying  my  rug,  I  should  say  he 
had  been  thurifer.  We  went  up  the  broad 
white,  Gothic  stairs  to  a  long  Gothic 
gallery,  and  across  it  into  the  saloon, 
just  a  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  beau- 
tiful stucco  cornice  all  round,  made  of 
circles  alternately  enclosing  a  leopard  and 
"  De  R."  The  walls  are  covered  with  fine 
pictures;  and  there  are  three  exquisitely 
carved  white  stone  chimney-pieces,  each 
displaying  the  De  Rouche  arms:  crests, 
coronet  and  supporters,  —  the  coronet 
because  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

We  had  tea,  and  my  hostess  informed 
me  that  my  two  pupils  were  very  ignorant, 
which  I  was  delighted  to  hear,  as  it  leaves 
me  a  possible  margin  for  instruction. 
Had  they  been  very  learned,  I  should 
have  had  to  ask  them  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  teach  me.  One  is  about  three  years 
younger  than  myself,  the  other  a  year 
younger  than  he.  Then  Lady  de  Rouche 
said  she  would  show  me  my  room,  and 
we   came   upstairs.     Everybody,    she   told 


me,    was   out   skating;     but  for   the   frost 
they  would  be  out  hunting. 

My  room  is  big,  cheerful,  and  very 
comfortable,  with  an  immense  fire  in  it 
all  day  long.  On  the  way  to  Slough- 
borough  I  had  tried  to  feel  like  one  of 
the  three  Brontes  going  to  her  first  place 
as  governess;  but  at  the  sight  of  that 
room  and  fire  I  finally  gave  up  the  attempt 
for  good.  It  ought  to  have  been  a  cold 
attic,  the  worst  among  the  servants'  rooms. 

Lady  de  Rouche  fussed  about,  to  be 
sure.  I  had  been  given  everything  nec- 
essary to  my  comfort,  and  then  she  went 
off.  As  it  happened,  she  said  nothing 
about  dinner,  and  I  wondered.  Of  course 
the  Bronte  governesses  would  have  had  a 
supper  of  tepid  scraps  in  their  disagreeable 
schoolroom.  I  didn't  believe  in  the  scraps 
any  more.  But  was  I  to  dine  down- 
stairs, or  to  sup  apart  in  my  schoolroom, 
wherever  it  might  be?  Presently  a  foot- 
man appeared,  and  began  to  put  out  my 
evening  clothes.  I  looked  at  him  with  an 
embarrassment  that  must  have  seemed 
austere;    for  he  paused  and  said  meekly: 

"Did  I  disturb  you,  sir?" 

"No.    But — but  what  are  you  doing?" 

It  seemed  so  obvious  that  he  evidently 
considered  me  unreasonable. 

"Putting  out  your  things  for  dinner, 
sir,"  he  replied  with  meek  expostulation. 

"Oh!"  I  said  desperately.  "Did  any 
one  tell  you  to?" 

He  really  did  think  me  unreasonable. 
Was  he  a  footman  who  had  to  be  told  to 
do  his  work?  Not  that  he  asked  this  in 
words.  He  merely  looked  it.  At  that 
look  of  patient  expostulation  I  collapsed. 

"I  didn't  know — I  wasn't  sure,"  I 
mumbled,   "about  dining  downstairs." 

Alfred's  look  of  mute  reproach  changed 
to  one  of  polite  solicitude. 

"  Were  you  feeling  unwell,  sir?  "  he  asked. 

"N-no,"  I  answered  (longing  to  say, 
like  Mr.  Jorrocks  when  he  took  a  toss 
off  his  horse  and  they  asked  if  he  was 
hurt,  "Rather  the  contrary"), — "no,  not 
unwell.     But — " 

How  on  earth  could  I  ask  him  whether 
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tutors  dined  in  the  dining  room?  I  ought 
to  have  found  out  before.  But  though  I 
had  known  dozens  of  governesses,  who  are 
tutors  in  petticoats,  I  had  never  clapped 
eyes  on  a  tutor  in  my  Ufe.  Alfred  was 
worthy,  but  had  no  gift  of  divination, — 
not  correct  divination.  A  bright  but  false 
idea  occurred  to  him.  He  glanced  at 
the  black  coat  and  trousers  in  his  hand, 
and  said: 

"Have  you  forgotten  to  pack  your 
evening  waistcoat,  sir?  Lord  Castlefort 
did  when  he  came  here  only  last  week — " 

With  altruistic  irrelevance,  I  forgot  my 
own  difficulty  in  considering  that  of  Lord 
Castlefort. 

"What  on  earth  did  he  do?"  I  inquired 
eagerly. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Alfred,  mildly,  "I 
lent  him  one.  His  lordship  was  about 
my  figure,  and  I'd  never  worn  it." 

My  interest  in  Lord  Castlefort  faded; 
but  Alfred  was  clearly  a  man  of  large  and 
ready  sympathy. 

"No,"  I  confessed,  "I  didn't  forget  my 
waistcoat." 

("Ah,  the  other  footman  unpacked  your 
things,  sir!") 

"But — the  truth  is,"  said  I,  speaking 
very  quickly,  "I  don't  know  anything  at 
all  about  tutors.  I  never  was  one  before." 
(Alfred  took  me  for  about  sixteen,  and 
could  evidently  believe  it.)  "And  I  really 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  whether  they 
dine  in  the  dining  room  or — ^" 

"O  dear,  yes,  sir!  Your  place  is  laid 
there.  Her  ladyship  said  it  was  to  be  by 
hers,"  replied  Alfred,  most  decisively. 

Before  dinner  I  crept  down  to  the 
saloon.  On  the  way  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  young  man,  who  said: 

"I'm  Edmund,  your  pupils'  uncle. 
You'll  find  they  don't  know  much.  What 
a  cold  journey  you  must  have  had!" 

He  was  very  friendly;  and  on  our 
arrival  in  the  saloon  he  introduced  me 
to  a  married  sister.  Lady  Waleran  (whose 
son  had  been  "singing  High  Mass" — after 
tea).  She  was  very  like  her  mother,  and 
equally  kind   and   motherly. 


"You'll  find  Ethelbert  and  Beowulf 
very  ignorant,  I'm  afraid,"  she  observed. 
"  You'll  need  a  terrible  amount  of  patience. 
What  a  frost!  How  very  cold  your  lorg 
journey   must  have  been!" 

Sir  Ferdinand  Waleran  is  governor  of 
some  island  in  the  tropics,  and  they  are 
at  home  on  leave. 

Then    the    door    opened,    and    a    long, 
lean   boy,    with   a  handsome  face    (about 
my   age    apparently),    came   in,    with    his 
hands    in    his    very    tight    pockets,    and 
seemed  to  be  walking  straight  out  of  one 
of  the  twenty  curtained  windows.  But  that 
was  only  shyness:    he  was  coming  to  the 
middle-fireplace  where   we  were  grouped, 
and  he  arrived  there  in  a  moment. 
"  How  do  you  do? 
You  must  have  had 
A  very  cold  journey, — 
He!   ho!" 
he  said,  as  if  it  were  a  poem  learned  by 
heart,  with  a  funny  climax.     He  insisted 
on  his  right  hand  coming  out  of  the  tight 
pocket     (though    it    would    rather    not), 
and  shook  hands   with  his  tutor  till  his 
tutor's  knuckles  crackled  like  dry   toast. 
A  smothered  gurgle  sounded  from  the 
door — wide  open, — and   a  rather  shorter, 
much  plumper  boy  appeared,  and  instantly 
tumbled  over  a  black  Newfoundland  dog 
that  was  lying  just  inside. 

"He!  ho!"  said  Ethelbert.  "Here's 
Ulfo!" 

Beowulf    emerged    from    the    wreckage 
and  came  up,  with  his  hands  restored  to 
his  much  tighter  pockets.     He  recited  the 
same  poem — obviously  a  joint  composition: 
"  How  do  you  do? 
Ha!   he! 
You  must  have  had 
A  very  cold  journey, — 
He!    ho!    he!" 

He  also  shook  hands,  as  though  entrusting 
to  my  palm  a  muffin  that  I  could  do 
what  I  liked  with.  Then  both  the  boys 
massed  in  our  rear,  and  pretended  they 
were  not  giggling. 

A  sound  of  apoplexy  supervened,  and 
a  pug  dog,  that  didn't  know  how  to  slide 
a  bit,  came  in  at  the  door  and  made  across 
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the  polished  floor  for  the  fire,  sprawling 
and  spluttering  at  every  step;  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  tall  young  lady,  Miss  de 
Rouche,  with  a  book  in  her  hand  and  a 
newspaper  under  her  arm, — a  very  majes- 
tic young  lady,  handsome  and  clever, — 
evidently  conscious  of  the  cleverness  and 
indifi"erent  about  the  handsomeness. 

"This  is  Muriel,"  said  Lady  Waleran, 
and  introduced  us. 

"You  will  find,"  observed  Miss  de 
Rouche,  in  a  low  voice  that  wasn't  an 
aside,  "that  Ethey  and  Ulfo  know  abso- 
lutely nothing, — absolutely ! ' ' 

Ethey  and  Ulfo  nudged  each  other,  and 
tittered  coyly,  as  though  it  had  been 
remarked  what  good-looking  lads  they 
were. 

"I  think,"  added  their  young  aunt, 
"it  is  uncommonly  good  of  you  to  under- 
take them." 

vShe  spoke  as  if  I  were  being  horribly 
imposed  upon. 

Next  came  an  uncle  just  my  own  age: 
Geoffrey, — handsome,  very  fair,  and  not 
loquacious.  He  recited  the  poem,  and 
joined  the  previous  poets.  Was  the  family 
ever  going  to  stop?  Not  quite  yet.  Then 
came  Sir  Benedict, — youngish  (much  too 
young-looking  to  have  boys  for  me  to 
tutorize),  abrupt  but  friendly,  and  deter- 
mined to  say  the  worst  at  once. 

"How  do  you  do?  I  think  you're  a 
rash  fellow  to  undertake  teaching  them'' 
(he  pointed  a  shoulder  at  his  son':). 
"Anything — anything  will  be  something 
to  the  good.  Muriel  and  Mena  and 
Mundo  of  course  have  told  you  they  know 
nothing  whatever.  They  don't. — Can 
you  count  five,  Ethey?" 

"There  are  two  five  shillings  in  half 
a  sovereign,  and  two  half  sovereigns  in 
a  tip,"  my  elder  pupil  retorted,  with  a 
nudge  to  Ulfo. 

"And  two  tips  make  exactly  two 
pounds,"  added  Ulfo. 

"You  have  now,"  said  Sir  Benedict, 
"the  extent  of  their  knowledge." 

Then  we  talked  of  die  frost;  and  Lady 
de   Rouche    slipped    in    from    the    chapel, 


where  she  had  been  making  a  visit  (blandly 
aware  that  it  had  struck  eight). 

"Fredegonda  late,  of  course!"  remarked 
Sir  Benedict,  who  always  knew  what 
o'clock  it  was.  He  talked  just  a  tone 
louder  than  the  others,  and  his  voice 
carried  well. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  declared  a  voice  not 
quite  so  loud,  but  higher  and  very  clear. 
It  was  an  obbligato  to  silky  rustle,  and 
was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  lady, 
midway  in  age  between  Miss  de  Rouche 
and  Lady  Waleran,  but  much  finer,  more 
fashionable,  and  more  expressive-looking 
than  either  of  them.  "Benedict,  I'm  not 
late,"  said  this  lady,  coming  our  way  with 
a  jewelled  fan  and  a  handkerchief  and 
gloves,  and  rings  in  her  hands,  and  putting 
the  last  on  as  she  came.  "But  your  clocks 
are  always  fast. — Hoiv  do  you  do?  What 
a  day  to  travel  in!  And  to  the  North 
Pole.  (They  need  only  come  to  your 
park,  Benedict,  to  look  for  it.)  And  what 
courage"  (to  me  again)  "to  come  to  the 
Arctic  regions  to  teach  our  ignoramuses! 
They  know  nothing,  —  literally  nothing! 
There's  the  gong!    I  knew  I  wasn't  late." 

Ethey  and  Ulfo  have  come  to  make  me 
go  out  and  skate,  so  I  must  stop.  "To 
be  continued,"  as  the  magazine  stories 
say  just  as  the  highwayman  applies  his 
blunderbuss  to  the  heroine's  left  temple. 
Ever  your  loving  son, 

Austin  Markham. 
Jan.  5,  1879- 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Gleaning. 

BY    ARTHUR    WALTvACE    PBACH. 

^HIS  truth  the  heart  can  glean  from  vanished 
years : 
Beyond  our  darkest  nights  the  fairest  morns 

are  found; 
No   deed   endures   save   that    which   love   has 
crowned; 
Faith     brings     content     as     life's     calm     closing 
nears. 
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The  Poor  Rich  Man. 


BY  valentine;  paraiso. 


ll^VERYONE  about  Grays  Inn  Road, 
Av  a  few  years  ago,  knew  "Old  Mac" 
the  miser.  He  lived  by  law  copying  since 
long  before  the  days  of  typewriters;  but 
he  had  a  good  hoard  somewhere.  It  was 
not  his  way  to  speak  to  any  one,  except 
Mrs.  Jones  who  went  in  to  sweep  the 
house  and  cook  his  dinner;  and  perhaps 
Dr.  Vincent  next  door — for  even  a  miser 
must  take  care  of  "his  own  four  bones." 
Never  was  he  known  to  give  any  one  a 
halfpenny.  He  went  on  his  way  as  if  he 
was  stone-deaf  when  boys  threw  stones 
after  him  in  the  street,  shouting,  "Miser 
Mac!    Miser  Mac!" 

Old  Mac  was  a  crooked  figure,  with  a 
cloak  and  cape  that  might  have  been  a 
gentleman's  "Inverness"  in  the  Sixties. 
His  back  was  as  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
to  his  legs  as  it  was  possible  for  a  back 
to  be;  yet  he  got  along  quickly,  stamping 
his  stick  on  the  pavement,  and  with  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  his 
rusty  top-hat  was  always  tilted  to  the 
left.  In  that  bent  attitude  he  had  to  keep 
his  lips  parted ;  there  was  always  a  glimpse 
of  sound  old  teeth;  and  the  face  was 
rather  like  a  yellow  ivory  umbrella  handle, 
not  grotesque  but  placid,  with  eyes  half 
closed. 

One  day  a  red-haired  child  took  his 
part,  and  charged  and  scattered  the 
teasing  boys.  Then  the  young  Amazon 
went  back  to  her  deserted  family  of  a 
baby  brother  and  two  kittens,  and  sat 
down  with  them  on  the  doorsteps. 

"Thank  you,  child!"  Mac  said,  as  he 
passed  the  step.  "Fine  boy!  Nice  kittens! 
I've  got  nobody." 

"Would  you  like  one  of  them,  sir? 
Not  the  baby.    I  could  give  you  a  kitting." 

"Thank  you,  child!"  the  old  man  re- 
peated, and  passed  on. 

That  evening  there  was  a  persistent 
tapping  ^t  his  door,    An  e^e,  peeping  in 


through  the  keyhole,  at  last  saw  the 
crooked  figure  coming  with  a  candle. 
Rusty  bolts  were  •  pulled  back,  a  chain 
was  undone;  then  the  keyhole  wa$  sud- 
denly blocked,  and  the  lock  turned  with 
a  resounding  noise,  as  if  the  house  was 
empty. 

"Please,  sir,"  the  child  asked,  "would 
you  like  a  kitting?" 

The  small  animal  put  its  head  through 
a  hole  in  her  bundled-up  pinafore,  and 
squeaked  lustily  for  liberty. 

"  Don't  you  want  it  yourself,  my  dear?" 

"No,  sir:  I've  got  the  other  kitting 
with  the  white  stockings." 

"Thank  you,  child!"  The  miser  took 
it.  "I'd  give  you  a  lump  of  sugar,"  he 
said,  "but  it's  bad  for  the  teeth.  Go 
next  door  to  the  doctor,  and  ask  him  for 
a  mixture  of  bees'  knees  and  spiders' 
elbows.     I'll  take  care  of  the  kitten." 

He  nodded  his  head  sideways,  and  shut 
the  door. 

The  child  went  to  the  next  house — a 
shop  with  a  dark  brown  window,  where 
hours  for  consultation  were  painted  in 
gilt  letters.  Everybody  loved  Dr.  Vincent: 
nobody  was  ever  afraid  of  him.  She  soon 
told  her  story,  and  laughed  about  "the 
funny  old  man  next  door."  The  Doctor 
suggested  that  half  a  crown  for  her  mother 
might  do  as  well  as  that  mixture;  for 
just  at  present  he  had  not  a  bit  of  it  left 
in  his  bottles. 

Dr.  Vincent  was  many  a  time  contrasted 
with  the  stingy  old  miser.  He  worked  day 
and  night  for  the  poor.  He  was  simply 
the  angel  of  the  neighborhood, — a  humble, 
practical  angel,  with  no  wings  and  a 
dark  tweed  suit.  He  lived  over  his  "dis- 
pensary"; but  so  often  he  gave  his 
services  for  love  and  never  saw  payment, 
or  handed  the  fee  back  again,  that  it 
was  wonderful  how  he  lived  at  all.  He 
seemed  to  have  rich  friends;  for  he  could 
always  send  patients  to  the  seaside  to 
convalescent  homes.  The  children  where 
he  was  visiting  had  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment. More  than  one  poor  sempstress 
suspected  he  had  sent  her  the  present  of 
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a  sewing  machine.  Families  without 
number  owed  their  winter  fires  to  his 
providing.  Homes  were  saved  from  being 
broken  up  for  rent,  if  only  he  knew  in 
time.  His  kindness  even  extended  to 
Mac  the  Miser;  for  if  he  had  half  an 
hour  to  spare  late  in  the  evening,  he 
spent  it  with  the  lonely  tenant  of  the 
house  next  door. 

"You  should  travel, — give  yourself  a 
change,"  he  suggested  to  the  old  man. 

"Too  expensive,"  was  always  Mac's 
answer. 

If  he  was  not  at  his  law  copying  (which 
everybody  knew  he  did  not  need  at  all), 
he  was  engaged  in  the  evening  at  accounts 
by  the  light  of  one  candle.  Yes,  he  could 
very  well  have  gone  away  for  a  change, 
instead  of  scraping  and  saving,  denying 
himself  even  a  smoke,  and  seeing  nothing 
of  the  world  except  the  streets  between 
his  dingy  house  and  the  lawyer's  office, 
to  which  he  carried  his  bag  of  papers. 

"Too  expensive!"  he  said.  "I  can  see 
Italy  for  nothing  any  time  I  shut  my 
eyes,  —  Italy  or  India,  whichever  I  like. 
What's  that?"  —  glancing  round  at  the 
dark  doorway  into  the  next  room.  "Ah, 
it's  only  Lorenzo!  He  is  having  a  gymkana 
in  there  with  the  mice." 

Presently  Lorenzo,  the  grey  kitten, 
arrived,  with  a  scrambling  rush,  up  on 
his  master's  shoulder. 

"Doctor,"  began  the  old  man,  while  it 
purred  against  his  head,  "when  I  die, 
don't  let  Lorenzo  starve." 

"Ah,  now  what  are  you  talking  about?" 
said  Dr.  Vincent  heartily,  with  a  touch 
of  his  native  accent.  "Sure,  you're  going 
to  outlive  that  spalpeen  —  all  his  nine 
lives,  —  if  you  take  care  of  ^'^ourself , 
•Mr.  MacArdle." 

"Maybe  —  and  maybe  not!"  replied 
the  other,  quietly.  "You'll  remember 
he  likes  his  mutton  underdone,  and  he 
has  a  great  weakness  for  sardines."  He 
scratched  the  kitten's  extended  chin  with 
a  lean  yellow  finger.  "Sometimes,"  he 
said,  "I  think  it's  too  much  for  me  to  have 
Jlim— too  much  luxury  and  company  like,'' 


In  due  time  Lorenzo  justified  his  narne, 
and  grew  into  a  magnificent  cat,  grey, 
with  a  tiger  head,  and  eyes  like  emeralds. 
There  was  not  a  mouse  left;  they  had, 
perhaps  all  "trecked"  to  the  Doctor's 
house  next  door.  Lorenzo  was  too  heavy 
now  to  mount  on  the  poor  bent  back; 
he  curled  up  and  purred  on  the  table. 


Seven  years  had  passed  since  a  little 
red-haired  girl  had  fought  the  boys  for 
pelting  "Mac  the  Miser."  A  young 
woman  of  nineteen,  with  her  hand  bound 
up,  was  waiting  one  morning  for  Dr. 
Vincent.  She  would  have  liked  her  hair 
to  be  called  auburn  now.  vShe  wore  a 
wedding  ring  and  long  gold  earrings.  Her 
dress  was  of  the  brightest  purple  under 
a  clean  white  apron;  and,  regardless  of 
color  harmonies,  she  had  a  brown  coat 
and  a  blue  hat  with  battered  roses.  She 
stood  up. 

Dr.  Vincent  came  in  from  the  street, 
holding  a  huge  grey  cat. 

"Here,  Mrs.  vSmith!"  he  called  to  his 
housekeeper.  "There's  going  to  be 
nobody  next  door.  Take  this  animal  and 
make  him  stay.    Give  him  a  good  feed." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  young  woman. 

"Poor  Mr.  Mac  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital yesterday.  That  is  the  kitten  you 
brought  him  long  ago." 

The  auburn-haired  young  woman  said 
of  Lorenzo,  in  true  cockney  dialect,  "Ain't 
'e  growed  —  not  arf?"  And  of  Mr.  Mac 
she  said  only,  "Poor  gentleman!"  and 
then  turned  at  once  to  another  subject, 
thanking  the  Doctor  for  all  his  goodness 
to  her  and  "Jack."  They  could  never 
have  got  married,  she  said,  without  that 
fruit-stall;  and  Jack  was  "getting  on 
grand"  with  it;  and  her  hand  was  nearly 
well;  and  they  would  never  forget  Dr. 
Vincent  renting  the  stall  for  them,  and 
giving  them  all  the  stock  to  begin. 

"But  it  was  really — ^"  The  Doctor 
stopped  abruptly,  as  if  something  closed 
his  lips.  It  is  painful  to  be  thanked  for 
things  one  has  not  done^  ''Pray  for  poor 
Mr.  MacArdle," 
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"Who's  that,  sir?" 

"Pray  for  Mr.  Mac." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  now  I  know!  Is  he  very 
bad?" 

"Yes:    he  is  dying." 

"Poor  gentleman!"  she  said.  "And  he's 
got  nobody  to  go  in  mourning  for  him!" 

"That  won't  matter,"  rephed  the 
Doctor.  "I  shall  be  very  sorry.  I  —  I 
made  promises  to  him,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more.  But,  as  for  him,  he  won't 
be  long  out  of  heaven." 

"Well,  I'm  blest!"  said  the  young 
woman.    "I'd  never  'ave  thought  it." 

Dr. Vincent  began  undoing  the  bandage, 
to  examine  her  hand. 

"Who  are  those  that  go  to  heaven?"  he 
said,  intent  on  his  work,  not  looking  up. 
"What  will  be  said  to  them?  'For  I  was 
hungry,  and  you  gave  Me  to  eat;  thirsty, 
and  you  gave  Me  to  drink;  naked,  and  you 
covered  Me;    sick,  and  you  visited  Me." 

The  voice  of  the  grateful  woman  broke 
in:    "That's  you,  sir!" 

"The  Lord  forgive  me  if  I  let  you  think 
what  I  was  giving  away  was  mine!"  said 
the  Doctor.  "It  was  never  my  money. 
I  had  a  good  thing  of  it.  Upon  my 
conscience,  it's  hard  not  to  break  my 
word."  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  his 
heart  was  full. 

"Whose  money  was  it?"  she  asked. 

"Stand  still  for  me  now  a  minute," 
was  all  he  said.  "Steady  now!  I'll  take 
it  out  of  the  splints  soon.  You  must 
have  some  fresh  ointment.  Do  you  re- 
member bees'  knees  and  spiders'  elbows?" 

The  name  of  Terence  MacArdle,  aged 
seventy-nine,  had  been  entered  in  the 
hospital  register  in  the  bureau  at  the 
back  of  the  hall;  and  the  unconscious 
burden  had  been  carried  up  long  flights  of 
steps  and  laid  in  the  corner  of  a  ward, 
with  high  folding  screens  about  the  bed. 

His  house,  almost  empty  of  furniture, 
looked  strangely  deserted  that  night.  The 
woman  who  did  the  daily  work  almost 
dreaded  to  see  the  crooked  figure  on  the 
stairs,  and  to  hear  tliat  tie  had  already 


died.  He  had  been  a  good  master,  but 
a  queer  man.  No  one  would  like  to  be 
alone  in  that  house,  where  he  had  lived 
fifty  years  of  his  life.  She  told  her  neigh- 
bors he  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital 
where  the  Sisters  were, — "but  he  never 
recovered  conscientiousness ! ' ' 

Dr.  Vincent  carried  the  last  of  the  copy- 
ing to  the  lawyer's  office. 

"Funny  old  boy  he  was!"  said  the 
senior  partner  of  Goldwin  &  Gold  win.  "It 
was  just  his  hobby  that  he  would  support 
himself." 

Dr.  Vincent  thought  of  the  hermits 
making  their  palm-leaf  baskets. 

"I  should  think,"  continued  Mr.  Gold- 
win,  "he  did  our  copying  for  more  than 
forty  years, — everybody  else  was  employ- 
ing typewriters.  We  managed  all  his 
property,  but  it  was  on  one  condition, 
and  that  was  that  he  should  have  the 
copying.  He  shared  it  with  some  person 
or  persons  unknown, — 'submerged-tenth' 
sort  of  people,  I  suppose.  He  saw  to  it 
that  it  was  all  correctly  done, —  any 
amount  of  trouble,  you  know.  Queer  old 
boy,  wasn't  he?  Well,  it's  all  over  with 
him  now,  and  the  will  is  there  in  the  safe." 

They  talked  a  little  of  Terence  Mac- 
Ardle,— those  two  who  knew  more  of  him 
than  any  one  else  did.  And  how  little 
they  knew,  after  all!  He  had  told  the 
Doctor  that  his  back  was  first  hurt  play- 
ing polo  in  India  as  a  young  lieutenant; 
that  he  had  spent  the  voyage  home  lying 
down  on  board  of  the  old  sailing  ship, 
unable  to  do  anything  but  read  and  think; 
that  w^hen  he  inherited  a  fortune  as  the 
last  of  his  family,  he  was  in  Italy  for 
some  time.  From  boyhood  he  had  always 
felt  aloof  and  alone. 

■ '  Queer  world ! ' '  said  the  lawyer.  ' '  They 
pelted  him  in  the  street,  and  he  was  using 
all  his  money  for  other  people.  Never 
got  a  bit  of  satisfaction  out  of  it,  did  he? 
Nobody  knew!  Why,  I've  been  told  he 
used  to  kneel  at  the  end  of  your  church 
on  Sunday,  with  the  poor,  people  that 
don't  like  to  go  to  the  front;    and  never 
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was  he  seen  to  put  more  than  a  penny 
on  the  plate." 

"Faith,  then,"  said  the  Irish  Doctor, 
"he  was  a  match  for  them  that  watched 
him.  I  know  enough  of  old  Mac  to 
bet  anything  you  like  that  there  was  a 
sovereign  under  that  penny." 

"Quite  likely,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Ex- 
traordinary bumps  of  secretiveness  he  must 
have  had.  Did  such  odd  things!  Sort  of 
muddled  away  his  fortune,  didn't  he?" 


Meanwhile  the  Sister  near  that  bed  in 
the  corner  of  the  ward  heard  broken  mut- 
terings  first  in  a  strange  Eastern  tongue. 
The  crooked  figure  was  in  white  now, 
propped  against  many  pillows.  After  a 
time  the  unconscious  man  began  to  speak 
Italian.  He  had  something  to  say  to  Fra 
Filippo,  and  then  to  Fra  Giovanni;  and, 
with  closed  eyes,  the  ivory  face  was  almost 
smiling. 

He  was  having  a  delicious  dream.  He 
was  in  Italy  once  more,  a  lay-Brother 
among  Franciscan  brethren,  just  as  he 
had  been  for  that  brief  season  long  ago. 
And  even  if  he  had  to  go  out  of  the  mon- 
astery gate  again  (for  his  back  was  too 
weak,  although  he  walked  erect), — even 
if  he  could  not  be  a  friar,  he  had  looked 
upon  the  vision  of  another  world  and  he 
would  never  lose  it:  he  would  be  a 
solitary. 

There  was  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
just  opposite  the  monastery  door  that 
had  closed  after  him.  Wayside  flowers 
were  stuck  in  the  grating  in  front  of  the 
picture;  and  ragged,  happy  children, 
dark-eyed  and  brown,  were  playing  about 
and  singing.  How  hot  the  Southern  sun- 
shine was!  How  pleasant  was  the  warm 
smell  of  the  woods  as  he  went  down  the 
mountain  road!  At  first  it  was  only  a 
winding,  zigzag  path  of  shallow  steps; 
then  there  was  a  broad  way  descending, 
with  the  woods  always  at  one  side,  and 
a  grey  wall  at  the  other.  He  looked 
through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  and  saw  the 
broad  Campagna  spreading  away,  far 
down  bf'jow,  in  all  its  glorious  color  eiPd 


mystery.  He  lifted  his  head.  His  neck 
was  not  stiff,  and  his  back  was  not. bent. 
He  could  look  up  —  right  up  into  the 
measureless  blue  of  the  Italian  sky. 

And  then,  wandering  down  the  hill,  and 
feeling  a  wondrous  sense  of  consecration, 
he  found  a  hillside  path  among  the  trees; 
and  this  brought  him  to  a  clear  space, 
where  there  was  a  pure  mountain  stream 
foaming  down  over  stones.  He  thought 
of  building  a  hermitage  here.  He  himself 
could  put  the  wooden  walls  together,  and 
thatch  a  roof  against  the  sun  and  rain. 

"Now  have  I  come,"  he  said,  "to  the 
end  of  my  journey." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  woke  him. 
A  grey-robed  Sister  with  a  white  cornette 
was  bending  over  him. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"In  the  Italian  hospital." 

"In  Italy  again?" 

"No:  in  London.  They  brought  you 
to  us  last  night.  It  is  true  that  you  have 
come  now  to  the  end  of  your  journey." 

"  Lodato  sia  Gesuf'  said  the  old  man, 
as  if  the  poor  lay-Brother  of  long  ago 
had  heard  the  best  of  news. 

Except  in  dreams,  his  had  been  no  pure 
stream  and  woodland  solitude;  no  sight 
even  of  the  blue  skies  or  the  starry  firma- 
ment; no  outward  peace  and  honor 
amongst  men.  A  far  harder  lot  had  been 
his  than  that  of  the  hermits  of  old.  He 
had  chosen  his  Lord  instead  of  everything 
else;  and  he  had  to  remain  among  the 
crowd,  misrepresented  and  reviled.  The 
street  was  his  cloister,  alive  with  mockery; 
and  the  dingy  house  was  his  hermitage. 
He  had  found  a  deeper  depth  than 
poverty  and  loneliness.  He  had  offered 
his  daily  holocaust  amid  an  atmosphere 
of  contempt.  Compared  to  the  modern 
solitary,  perhaps  the  dweller  long  ago  by 
the  palm  tree  and  the  spring  had  some- 
thing of  an  earthly  paradise. 

Well,  it  was  all  nearly  over  now.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose.  The  Sister  was 
gone,  and  the  priest  was  seated  near  the 
bed.  Old  Mac  was  quite  conscious,  He 
was  goin^  to  die  as  he  had  Uyedi 
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After  a  brief  interval  the  Sister  came 
back  again.  The  dying  eyes  opened  upon 
a  glorious  impression  of  light  and  gold. 
For  the  tapers  were  burning;  the  white 
cornettes  were  bowed  in  a  cluster  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  The  priest  was  wearing 
glittering  silk  about  his  neck  and  breast. 
He  had  brought  the  Lord  of  Life.  It  was 
Viaticum, — the  coming  of  the  King  to  be 
with  His  servant  on  the  way.  This  lonely 
old  man,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  faithful 
poor,  was  privileged  to  have  no  fear.  Who 
ever  saw  the  holy  poor  afraid  to  die? 
Their  angels  well  might  call  them  with 
the  song  of  the  Psalmist:  "Let  us  go  into 
His  presence  with  exceeding  great  joy." 


Parables  of  Our  Lord. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.  O  KENNEDY. 


III. — Div^s  AND  Lazarus. 

HE  coloring  of  this  parable  is  in 
itself  a  treat,  it  is  so  exceedingly 
rich,  and,  in  this  sense,  so  characteristic 
of  Eastern  life.  We  follow  it  point  by 
point;  premising,  however,  that  there  are 
three  views  to  be  taken  of  the  parable: 
the  natural,  the  figurative,  and  the 
spiritual. 

"There  was  a  certain  rich  man  who 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 
Those  who  have  travelled  abroad  or  have 
moved  among  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
may  know  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion "clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen"; 
"but  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
everyone,"  as  Horace  says,  "to  go  to 
Corinth."  From  what  we  read,  this 
manner  of  dress  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly gorgeous.  The  fine  linen,  Pliny  tells 
us,  was  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  luxu- 
riously soft  to  the  touch.  He  says  that 
nothing  could  be  compared  to  the  fabrics 
made  in  Egypt,  and  adds  they  were  the 
delight  of  women.  The  fine  linen  was 
for  the  inner  vesture;  the  purple  was 
the  exterior  garment.  This  was  fabu- 
IqU§   \n   price,    and    iticonceiY^-bly    beau- 


tiful  and  attractive  in  color.  It  was  the 
special  hue  of  royalty,  and  was  bought 
at  times  for  its  own  weight  in  gold. 

"And  he  feasted  sumptuously  every 
day."  The  magnitude  and  magnificence 
of  the  Eastern  feasts  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Esther 
(i,  3-7).  Assuerus  makes  a  great  feast  for 
"the  most  mighty  of  the  Persians,  the 
nobles  of  the  Medes,  and  the  governors 
of  provinces";  and  it  lasts  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days — just  half  a  year.  He  is 
not  satisfied,  but  when  the  feast  is  over 
he  invites  "all  the  multitude  that  is  found 
in  Susan,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least." 
The  place  is  thus  described:  "There  were 
hung  up  on  every  side  sky-colored  and 
green  and  violet  hangings,  with  cords  of 
silk,  in  rings  of  ivory,  on  pillars  of 
marble."  The  couches  on  which  the  guests 
reclined  (the  usual  way  of  feasting  in  the 
East)  were  "of  gold  and  silver,  on  a  floor 
of  porphyry  and  marble,  embellished  with 
painting  of  wonderful  variety." 

This  helps  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
luxury  of  the  banqueting  hall  in  the 
parable,  where  Dives  "feasted  sumpt- 
uously every  day."  And  for  a  description 
of  Dives  himself  we  may  borrow  once 
more  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
(viii,  15):  "He  shone  in  royal  apparel  of 
violet  and  sky-color,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  and  clothed  with  a 
cloak  of  silk  and  purple."  Day  after  day 
he  moved  about  through  the  banqueting 
hall,  surrounded  by  friends. 

The  rich  man  Dives  seems  to  represent 
the  Sadducees;  Lazarus,  the  pious  and 
patient  common  folk.  Both  look  to 
Abraham  as  their  father.  One  is  taken 
by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom;  the  other 
calls  on  him  from  the  abyss,  "Father 
Abraham!"  It  may,  Wwever,  be  objected 
that  the  Sadducees  did  not  acknowledge 
a  future  state,  and  therefore  that  Dives 
could  not  be  a  Sadducee.  Let  us  clear 
the  way  a  little. 

The  Sadducees  were  rich  and  generally 
of  the  aristocratic  class.  Thus  they  had 
the    good    things,    of    this    WQrld;     and, 
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whether  as  a  matter  of  beHef  or  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  did  not  worry 
about  religious  beliefs.  "Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  They 
whirled  about  in  luxury,  they  sat  down 
in  luxury,  they  ate  in  luxury.  Their  idea 
of  felicity  was  luxury.  To  make  dogma 
harmonize  with  practice,  they  held  that 
good  works  were  not  meritorious;  and, 
withdrawing  from  the  disputed  point, 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  future  state, 
they  salved  their  consciences  by  the 
doctrine  that,  even  if  there  were,  morti- 
fications and  fasts  and  self-denial  had 
there  no  currency  and  no  reward.  For 
men  who  had  abundance  of  "the  fatness 
of  the  earth,"  it  was  a  comfortable 
doctrine,  and  one  of  which  easy-going 
souls  might  be  readily  persuaded. 

This  parable  from  the  lips  of  our 
dear  Lord  almost  incontrovertibly  proves 
that  in  the  secrecy  of  each  one's  heart 
lurked  the  terrible  dread  of  future  pun- 
ishment in  an  everlasting  existence.  The 
Sadducees  had  read  the  Old  Testament 
too  regularly  not  to  have  some  inklings  of 
it;  and  to  that  Old  Testament  Our  Lord 
refers  for  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  them,  or  for  a  waking  up  in 
their  hearts  of  the  severe  truth  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  "The  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob;  now, 
He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living." 

One  summer  evening  years  ago  I  was 
standing  on  a  grand  cliff  by  the  Irish 
Western  coast.  A  spring  tide  was  on, 
and  the  roll  and  dash  of  the  waves  was 
magnificent.  A  young  carpenter,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  at  his  work 
a  few  hours  previously  that  same  day, 
came  and  stood  at  my  side.  For  a  few 
moments  we  gazed  in  ecstasy  on  the 
tremendous  swell  and  spendthrift  power 
of  the  waters.  After  a  time  I  remarked: 
"Who  could  believe  men  that  say  there 
is  no  God?" — -"Do  the}^  believe  them- 
selves?" was  the  immediate  rejoinder  of 
the  simple  artisan. 

The  holy  Gospel  ciegcribes   for  us  the 


beggar  also.  "And  there  was  a  certain 
beggar,  named  Lazarus,  who  lay  at  his 
gate."  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  lying  a  long  way  up 
a  beautiful  avenue,  and  surrounded  with 
trees,  that  we  miss  some  of  the  points  of 
the  parable.  In  Eastern  cities  the  houses 
lay  close  by  the  ordinary  highway;  but 
instead  of  opening  on  it  by  hall  doors  as 
is  the  case  in  our  cities,  the  entrance  was 
through  a  large  and  well  defended  gate, 
which  led  to  the  courtyard  immediately 
within.  From  this  courtyard  the  house 
itself  and  all   the  offices  were  reached. 

The  beggar  Lazarus,  covered  with 
sores,  lay  at  the  gate,  quite  within  hearing 
of  the  festivities  indoors;  and  able,  when 
the  rich  man  with  his  friends  passed 
through,  to  beg  for  "the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  his  table";  which  he  refused  him 
even  while  he  saw  the  dogs  licking  his 
sores.  Let  us  follow  the  parable,  and 
leave  the  figurative  and  spiritual  senses 
till  later  on. 

So  far  it  is  typical  of  life  here  on  earth: 
one  man  has  joys,  and  the  other  woes. 
Then  death  comes.  But  observe  the 
contrast.  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
beggar  died,  and  he  was  carried  by  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom.  The  rich  man 
also  died,   and  he  was   buried  in  hell." 

When  we  employ  the  word  "buried" 
in  ordinary  language,  we  know  what  it 
means.  Buried  in  the  sea  means  water 
on  every  side;  buried  in  the  earth,  clay 
on  every  side  —  above,  below,  all  round; 
buried  in  hell,  fire  on  every  side — above, 
beneath,  all  round.  Oh,  the  striking 
expression  of  the  Scripture — "salted  with 
fire"!  Perhaps  the  word  "buried"  is 
used  to  recall  the  ease  of  the  rich  man's 
worldly  life, — "buried  in  luxury."  And 
the  beggar,  like  a  child  laid  in  its  mother's 
bosom,  has  no  fear,  no  trouble,  is  content 
and  satisfied;  so  he  was  "buried"  in 
happiness,  —  "carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom." 

Why  this  change?  The  one  that  was 
happy  is  miserable;  the  one  that  was 
miserable  is  happy.   The  answer,  although 
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coming  apparently  from  Abraham,  comes 
really  from  the  infallible  lips  of  Our  Lord : 
"Son,  remember  that  thou  didst  receive 
good  things  in  thy  lifetime,  and  likewise 
Lazarus  evil  things;  but  now  is  he  com- 
forted, and  thou  art  tormented."  "By 
the  things  a  man  does,  by  the  same  shall 
he  be  tormented."  But,  "Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation  because 
when  he  hath  been  proved  he  shall  receive 
the  crown  of  life,  which  God  hath 
promised  to  those  that  love  Him." 
(St.  James,  i,   12.) 

The  parable  enlarges  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  one  rather  than  on  the  joys  of  the 
other;  and  the  reasons,  perhaps,  are 
because  it  was  hard  to  convert  the  worldly 
men  Our  Lord  was  addressing,  and 
because  we  are  more  moved  by  threats 
even  than  enticed  by  rewards.  But  the 
parable,  at  any  rate,  does  not  spare 
description:  "And,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
when  he  was  in  torments,  he  saw  Abraham 
afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom; 
and  he  cried:  O  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me;  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  to 
cool  my  tongue;  for  I  am  tormented  in 
this  flame." 

The  "tip  of  the  finger"  seems  to  point 
out  by  contrast  the  extreme  luxury  and 
indulgence  of  the  rich  man's  worldly 
life,  —  that,  while  on  earth,  he  did  not 
deny  himself  so  much  as  would  rest  on 
the  tip  of  his  finger;  and  now  he  was  not 
able  to  get  the  smallest  drop  of  water. 

He  remembered  his  "five  brethren," 
who  likely  enjoyed  the  "good  things"  of 
life  with  him,  who  were  of  the  same  con- 
victions, as  unfeeling  to  the  poor,  and  as 
negligent  of  the  future  existence.  And  so 
he  cries  to  Abraham  to  send  Lazarus  to 
them.  It  is  our  own  experience:  they 
would  tell  him  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  miracles.  And  so  Abraham  answers: 
"They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets; 
let  them  hear  them."  (This  shows  they 
were  readers  of  the  Old  Testament.) 
"But  he  said:  No,  Father  Abraham;  but 
if  one  went  to  tUein  from  the  dead,  they 


will  do  penance.  And  he  said  to  them: 
if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
neither  will  they  believe  if  one  rise  from 
the  dead." 

This  parable  seems  to  include  in  itself 
both  the  lesson  contained  in  the  "one 
talent"  that  was  not  used,  and  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  reprobate  on  the  last 
day:  "Depart  from  Me;  ...  for  I  was 
hungry  and  you  gave  Me  not  to  eat; 
thirsty,  and  you  gave  Me  not  to  drink." 

St.  Gregory  says  that,  by  the  figurative 
interpretation  of  this  parable,  the  rich 
man  is  understood  to  be  the  Jewish 
Church,  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
clothed  by  His  protection  in,  as  it  were, 
purple  and  fine  linen ;  whereas  b}'-  Lazarus 
the  beggar,  the  heathen  world  is  typified. 
It  is  in  another  form  the  story  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  This  spiritual, 
or  mystical,  interpretation  commends  itself 
to  us  with  special  force  in  the  season 
of  Lent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Miracles  of  St.  Bennet  and  a  Moral  of 
St.  Gregory. 

IN  the  first  book  of  his  "Dialogues," 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  expresses  his 
gratitude  to  "that  venerable  man  For- 
tunatus,  who,  coming  often  to  visit  me, 
while  he  reporteth  old  stories,  continuallv 
he  bringeth  me  new  delight."  Readers 
of  the  new  edition  of  this  famous  book, 
so  beautifully  produced  by  the  Medici 
Society,  and  so  ably  and  sympathetically 
edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gardner,  will 
experience  a  like  feeling  of  gratitude.  No 
matter  how  familiar  they  may  be,  es- 
pecially with  what  a  non-Catholic  writer 
calls  "the  biography  of  the  greatest 
monk,  written  by  the  greatest  Pope 
(himself  also  a  monk),"  they  can  not 
fail  to  find  "new  delight"  in  the  miracles 
of  St.  Bennet.  Not  the  least  striking 
of  them  are  those  related  in  chapters 
xxviii.  and  xxix. — "how  a  cruet  of  glass 
was   thrown    upon    the    stones   and   not 
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broken";  and  "how  an  empty  barrel 
was  filled  with  oil."  There  is  a  distinct 
charm  in  the  old  English  in  which  these 
miracles  are  related, — the  book  from  which 
we  quote  being  a  reissue  of  the  translation, 
save  for  the  spelling,  published  in  i6q8. 
"Some  there  are  that  be  sooner  moved 
to  the  love  of  God  by  virtuous  examples 
than  by  godly  sermons,"  said  Peter,  St. 
Gregory's  "dear  son  and  deacon";  and, 
thus  entreated,  the  saint  related  these 
"wondrous  deeds"  of  St.   Bennet. 

"At  such  time  as  there  was  a  great 
dearth  in  Campania,  the  man  of  God 
had  given  away  all  the  wealth  of  the 
abbey  to  poor  folk,  so  that  in  the  cellar 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  little  oil 
in  a  glass.  A  certain  subdeacon  called 
Agapitus  came  unto  him,  instantly  craving 
that  he  would  bestow  a  little  oil  upon 
him.  Our  Lord's  servant,  that  was  resolved 
to  give  away  all  upon  earth,  that  he  might 
find  all  in  heaven,  commanded  that  oil 
to  be  given  him.  But  the  monk  that 
kept  the  cellar  heard  what  the  father 
commanded,  yet  did  he  not  perform  it; 
who  inquiring  not  long  after  whether  he 
had  given  that  which  he  willed,  the  monk 
told  him  that  he  had  not,  adding  that  if 
he  had  given  it  away  there  was  not  any 
left  for  the  convent.  Then  in  an  anger 
he  commanded  others  to  take  that  glass 
with  the  oil,  and  to  throw  it  out  at  the 
window,  to  the  end  that  nothing  might 
remain  in  the  abbey  contrary  to  obedience. 
The  monks  did  so,  and  threw  it  out  at 
a  window,  under  which  there  was  an 
huge  downfall,  full  of  rough  and  craggy 
stones,  upon  which  the  glass  did  light, 
but  yet  continued  for  all  that  so  sound 
as  though  it  had  never  been  thrown  out 
at  all;  for  neither  the  glass  was  broken 
nor  any  of  the  oil  shed.  Then  the  man 
of  God  did  command  it  to  be  taken  up 
again,  and,  whole  as  it  was,  to  be  given 
unto  him  that  desired  it;  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  brethren  he  repre- 
hended the  disobedient  monk,  both  for 
his  infideHty  and  also  for  his  proud 
mind, 


"After  which  reprehension,  with  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  he  fell  to  praying, 
and  in  the  place  where  they  were,  there 
stood  an  empty  barrel  w4th  a  cover 
upon  it;  and  as  the  holy  man  continued 
in  his  prayers,  the  oil  within  did  so  increase 
that  the  cover  began  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
at  length  fell  down;  and  the  oil,  that 
was  now  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel,  began  to  run  over  upon  the 
pavement;  which  so  soon  as  the  servant 
of  God,  Bennet,  beheld,  forthwith  he  gave 
over  his  prayers,  and  the  oil  likewise 
ceased  to  overflow  the  barrel.  Then  he 
did  more  at  large  admonish  that  mis- 
trusting and  disobedient  monk  that  he 
would  learn  to  have  faith  and  humility; 
who  upon  so  wholesome  an  admonition 
was  ashamed,  because  the  venerable  father 
had  by  miracle  shown  the  power  of 
Almighty  God,  as  before  he  told  him 
when  he  did  first  rebuke  him.  And  so  no 
cause  there  w^as  why  any  should  after- 
ward doubt  of  his  promise,  seeing  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  for  a  small  glass 
almost  empty  which  he  gave  away,  he 
bestowed  upon  them  an  whole  barrel  full 
of  oil." 

Solid  instruction  as  well  as  "new  delight" 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  "Dialogues  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great."  Peter  having 
said  to  him,  referring  to  the  "man  of 
God,  Florentius,"  "Certainly  he  was  a 
man  of  great  virtue  and  merit,  whose 
prayers  God  did  so  quickly  hear,"  St. 
Gregory  replied :  "  '  He  that  turneth  away 
his  ear  that  he  hear  not  the  law,  his  prayer 
shall  be  execrable.'  (Pro v.,  xxviii,  9.) 
What  marvel,  then,  is  it  if,  when  we 
pray,  God  doth  slowly  hear  us,  when  we 
hear  God's  commandments  either  slowly 
or  not  at  all?  And  what  marvel  if  Floren- 
tius, when  he  prayed,  was  quickly  heard, 
who  obeyed  God  in  observing  His 
commandments  ? ' ' 


Our  whole  life  should  be  nothing  else 
but  a  Lent  to  prepare  ourselves  against 
the  Sabbath  of  our  death  and  the  Eastef 
Qf  our  resurrection.— 5^,  Bernard, 
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Reawsonable  and  Well  Considered. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


IT  is  well  to  remember  that  enthusi- 
asm, as  a  commendable  quality,  implies 
merely  an  exalted  state  of  mind  or  im- 
agination, and  is  not  identical  with  per- 
verted logic  or  a  radical  departure  from 
common-sense.  Zeal  is  undoubtedly  an 
invaluable  asset  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
work,  provided  always  that  it  be  a  zeal 
"according  to  knowledge."  In  politics, 
in  municipal  reforms,  in  social  questions 
of  a  dozen  different  characters,  extremists 
often  do  more  harm  than  good;  the  best- 
intentioned  advocates  of  the  most  meri- 
torious causes  defeat  their  own  aims  by 
their  non-observance  of  the  golden  mean. 
Which  is  prefatory  to  the  statement  that 
the  non-Catholic  Bishop  Lines,  of  New 
Jersey,  quoted  in  the  Monitor,  is  a  level- 
headed advocate  of  temperance.  Here 
are   a  few  citations   in   proof: 

Economic  as  well  as  moral  considerations 
are  coming  into  the  contest  in  a  new  way.  With 
recognition  of  the  conditions  made  by  the 
coming  of  multitudes  who  have  not  the  feeling 
about  the  saloon  that  most  of  us  have,  we  must 
make  our  contention  reasonable  and  well 
considered.  Denunciations  of  all  who  have 
anything  to  d©  with  this  business  is  not  the 
wisest  course.  The  restriction  of  evil  which 
can  not  be  destroyed  is  entirely  reasonable. 
While  no  language  is  too  strong  to  describe  the 
evils  which  intemperance  has  wrought,  such 
utterances  may  not  help  us  to  get  the  grip  upon 
it  which  is  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  Members  of  a  club 
where  strong  drink  may  be  obtained  by  the 
privileged  few,  have  no  right  to  denounce  the 
saloon.  The  same  law  should  govern  the  saloon 
and  the  club  in  this  particular. 

And  here  is  a  paragraph  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  many  a  Catholic  editor 
whose  views  have  possibly  subjected  him 
to  acrid  criticism  from  both  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  saloon-keepers: 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  denounce 
or  to  abuse  those  who  make  or  sell  strong  drink; 
but  because  the  bishop  and  people  of  the  diocese 
of  Newark  do  not  use  the  language  or  adopt 
the  methods  of  some  of  the  enemies  of  intem- 
perance, let  them  not  be  quoted  anywhere  by 
anybody  as  friendly  to  the  American  saloon, 
or  as  not  deeply  interested  in  the  restriction 
of  one  of  the  greatest  evils. 


In     an     editorial     introduction     to     a 
number  of  reviews  of  new  books  dealing 
with    the    labor    problem,    the    Athenceum 
observes     that,     although     most     of     the 
writers  are  only  repeating  what  has  been 
said — and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  better 
said  —  before,   the   mere   constant  repeti- 
tion  is   indicative   of  that   more   popular 
interest  which,  in.  the  constitution  of  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day,  is  a  necessary  prelude 
to  action.    That  so  much  theory  indicates 
some  practice  is  indeed  a  consoling  fact. 
Let  us  hope  that  those  who  write  may  be 
so    fortunate    as    to    convince    those    who 
read   that  legislative   acts   do  little   more 
than   curb   obvious   rapacity   on   the   one 
hand,   and  restrain  open  violence  on  the 
other.      Employers    and    employees    who 
really  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and  just 
need   a   higher  incentive   for   action   than 
Federal  or  State  laws,   the  enactment  of 
which  is  one  thing,  the  enforcement  quite 
another.    The  theorists  should  never  tire 
of    emphasizing    the    imperative    need    of 
moral  principles.    Referring  to  those  who 
suffer  discouragement  because  their  well- 
meant  efforts  seem  often  to  be  devoid  of 
any    result,    the    AthencBum    says:      "We 
would    remind    them    that    'the    mills    of 
God  grind  slowly';    and  to  those  who  in 
their   pride   pit   their   wealth   against   the 
inevitable,  we  would  recall  the  fact  that 
the  verse  closes  with  the  words,  'yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small.'" 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  credible  in 
our  day  that  eventually  merit,  like 
murder,  will  out.  The  latest  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  truth  to  come  under  our  notice 
is  the  case  of  Father  Bresadola,  of  Trent, 
a  septuagenarian  Tyrolese  parish  priest, 
who  is  just  now.  coming  into  general  recog- 
nition as  the  real  founder  of  modern 
mycology,  or  mushroom  investigation. 
The  Cologne  Volkszeitung  states  that  it 
was  Bresadola  who  brought  order  into 
the  chaos  into  which  mycology  had  sunk 
through    the    superficiality    of    numerous 
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investigators;  that  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  the  BerHn  •  Mycological  Museum 
owes  the  celebrity  it  so  justly  enjoys; 
and  that  competent  authority  proclaims 
Father  Bresadola  the  only  critical  mycol- 
ogist of  recent  decades. 

Our  Cologne  contemporary  also  quotes 
an  American  (non-Catholic)  botanist, 
Lloyd,  to  this  effect:  "In  my  opinion, 
Bresadola  is  the  only  man  in  Europe  who 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  older  species  in  the  various  European 
museums.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
mycologists  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
consult  the  priest-scientist  of  Trent." 
It  appears  also  that  Father  Bresadola' s 
"Fungi  Tridentini"  (in  two  volumes),  with 
its  splendid  colored  plates,  is  a  standard 
work;  and  that  his  collection  of  mush- 
rooms is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Fame  has  been  somewhat  dilatory,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  placing  this  priest- 
scientist  on  her  pedestal;  but,  in  any 
case,  he  has  "arrived." 


The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Citizen  makts 
a  capital  suggestion  in  saying: 

You  will  notice  in  the  columns  of  every  city 
daily  "letters  to  the  editor,"  —  sometimes  few 
and  sometimes  many.  These  letters  are  widely 
read.  The  correspondence  column  has  a  great 
influence  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  getting  needed  things  done,  and 
done  quickly.  We  wish  every  city  had  half 
a  d'ozen  facile  Catholic  letter- writers,  —  men 
and  women  of  moderate  reasoning  views  and 
good-tempered  brevity,  who  would  sign  their 
names  to  their  letters;  and  who  would  speak 
uniformly  in  defence  of  Catholic  matters  mis- 
represented, and  in  behalf  of  Catholic  moral- 
ities as  they  apply  to  the  passing  things  and 
thoughts  of  the  city. 

The  editorial  columns  of  the  most 
influential  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  are  proof  of  how  welcome  such 
letters  are.  They  enhance  readableness, 
which  is  something  that  every  editor 
aims  to  secure.  The  importance  of  the 
service  that  might  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  by  prompt. 


well-written,  good-natured  communica- 
tions to  the  editor  of  one's  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  could  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
They  may  not  always  be  printed,  but 
they  seldom  fail  to  command  attention, 
and  very  often  they  influence  editorial 
conduct  to  an  extent  that  would  surprise 
the  writers. 

The  editor  of  Catholic  Book  Notes 
quotes  a  characteristic  dictum  of  Ruskin, 
recorded  in  the  recently  published  "Remi- 
niscences" of  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  on  the 
authority  of  Gladstone.  Declining  to 
reissue  "Sheepfolds"  on  account  of  the 
religious  views  expressed  in  it,  Ruskin 
said:  "The  fact  is,  I  was  brought  up 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  conse- 
quently know  nothing  whatever  about 
Christianity." 

Many  such  sayings  of  the  Sage  of  Brent- 
wood might  be  quoted.  Referring,  in  a 
private  letter  to  one  whose  conversion 
to  the  Church  had  caused  great  grief  to 
his  Protestant  friends,  he  wrote:  'Far 
from  regretting  the  step  he  has  taken,  I 
should  rejoice  if  some  others  I  have  in 
mind  were  to  do  likewise.  I  feel  sure  it 
would  be  good  for  their  morals.'  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  Ruskm's  response 
to  an  appeal  for  a  contribution  toward 
the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  blind 
asylum  somewhere  in  England:  "Sir,  your 
letter  indicates  to  my  mind  a  stonier 
condition  of  blindness  than  you  can  ever 
hope  to  relieve.    I  am,  etc." 


A  lady  member  of  the  tutorial  staff  of 
the  Oxford  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Women  gives  to  the  Catholic  girls  of 
England  a  bit  of  advice  that  may  very 
profitably  be  taken  by  their  American 
cousins — and  their  parents.    She  says: 

Experience  up  to  this  shows  that  there  are 
two  quite  indispensable  conditions  without 
which  no  girl  can  benefit  by  her  three  years' 
residence  in  Oxford,  —  without  which,  indeed, 
she  will  derive  more  harm  than  good  from  her 
time  here.  They  are  that  she  should  possess 
simple  faith  and  a  real  love  of  study.  The  girl 
who    is    attracted    by    Modernism,    Pantheism, 
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Spiritualism,  who  is  exercised  in  her  mind 
by  questions  of  Catholic  doctrine  —  such  as 
indulgences,  vocal  prayer,^  the  authenticity  of 
relics  —  had  better  not  come  up  to  Oxford  till 
she  has  become  different,  —  till  she  has  given 
up  worrying  and  has  a  few  deep  convictions 
on  which  to  hang  a  sturdy  and  unshakable 
belief.  If  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  will  always 
all  her  life  be  "mooting  questions,"  let  her 
not  come  at  all. 

The  State  universities  in  this  country 
are,  to  say  the  least,  fully  as  dangerous 
to  the  faith  of  immature  young  Catholic 
women  as  is  Oxford, — in  all  probability, 
even  more  so.  In  consequence,  both  our 
young  women  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  will  do  well  to  consider  whether 
there  exists  any  real  reason  for  encoun- 
tering such  dangers,  —  whether,  indeed, 
attendance  at  such  institutions  is  not  a 
constructive  frequenting  of  the  occasions 
of  sin. 

Those  who  accept  the  conclusions  of 
Rear  Admiral  Staunton,  U.  S.  N.,  as  to 
the  controlling  factor  or  factors  in  the 
matter  of  great  wars,  will  probably  view 
with  a  fair  degree  of  equanimity  the 
growth  of  our  navy,  and  will  grumble 
less  whole-heartedly  about  the  enormous 
expenditure  incurred  in  providing  new 
battleships.     Says  Admiral  Staunton: 

War  is  best  avoided  by  making  its  main- 
tenance dangerous  and  its  results  doubtful. 
These  difficulties,  and  especially  the  enormous 
expense  of  war  with  a  prepared  enemy,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  keep  the  peace, — are  con- 
trolling factors.  I  hold  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
use  OUT  battleships  for  fighting.  We  do  not 
expect  any  war  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  battleships. 

Prudence  —  or,  perhaps,  economy  —  is, 
in  other  words,  the  better  part  of  national 
valor;  and  so  long  as  we  are  thoroughly 
prepared  for  fighting,   we   won't   have   to 

fight. 

<  > » 

An  instructor  in  a  Philadelphia  public 
school,  having  exhausted,  in  the  case  of 
a  bad  boy,  all  the  resources  of  moral 
suasion  and  such  punishment  as  repri- 
mands, suspensions,  etc.,  finally  did  the 
sensible    thing    and    gave    the    refractory 


youth  a  good  flogging.  Then,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  principal  of  the  school  had 
the  written  consent  of  the  mother  to  use 
corporal  punishment  on  her  boy,  the  case 
went  to  court.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
the  judge  declared: 

When  we  send  our  children  to  the  public 
schools,  we  give  the  school  quasi-parental  con- 
trol over  them;  and  it  should  be  evident  to 
all  reasonable  persons  that  the  proper  correc- 
tion and  punishment  of  refractory  boys  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  the  discipline  of  the  great 
institution  of  the  putilic  schools.  You  must 
not  weigh  in  the  apothecary's  scales  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  a  teacher  upon  the  boy; 
and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  judgment  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  beating  he  gives  the  boy, 
and  if  the  punishment  is  not  the  action  of  a 
depraved  mind,  or  a  malicious  or  brutal  mind, 
the  protection  of  law  surrounds  the  person 
inflicting  the  punishment,  whether  it  be  teacher 
or  parent. 

The  jury  proved  themselves  reasonable 
men,  in  the  court's  sense  of  the  phrase, 
by  deciding  without  leaving  the  box 
that  the  instructor  was  fully  justified  in 
administering  the  *flogging.  No  one  now- 
adays advocates  habitual  or  excessive 
corporal  punishment  in  schools;  but  to 
maintain  that  a  moderate  amount  of  such 
punishment  is  under  no  circumstances 
necessary  or  justifiable  is  neither  good 
sense    nor    sound    sentiment,    but    sheer 

sentimentality. 

« •  > 

The  recognition  of  one's  limitations 
is  an  excellent  thing  in  nations  as  in 
individuals,  and  scarcely  less  important 
is  the  realization  of  one's  inferiority  to 
others  when  such  inferiority  actually 
exists.  National  egotism  is,  on  patriotic 
grounds,  intelligible  enough;  but,  as  Mr. 
William  Hard  points  out  in  Everybody' s 
Magazine:  "The  nation  that  wishes  to 
lead  must  everlastingly  study  the  accom- 
plishments of  other  nations;  and  humility 
becomes  an  important  mental  trait  for 
international  success."  The  general  lack 
of  this  trait  among  Americans  is  thus 
graphically  sketched  by  Mr.  Hard: 

It  is  our  general  popular  conviction  that 
Edison  discovered  electricity  and  brought  it 
up  by  hand;    that  iron  and  steel  were  invented 
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somewhere  near  Altoona;  that  if  a  European 
uses  steam  in  his  factory  he  is  probably- 
infringing  a  basic  American  patent  on  raising 
water  to  212  degrees  Fahrenheit;  that  the 
American  way  of  doing  is  the  last  word  as  well 
as  the  first  word  in  it ;  and  that  if  the  foreigner 
ever  does  it  better  it  is  because  of  his  oppressed 
cheap  labor,  against  which,  and  against  which 
only,  we  need  a  little  protection. 

As  opposed  to  this  smug  complacency 
of  our  people  generally,  Mr.,  Hard  quotes 
the  following  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Engineering  News,  a  standard 
technical  paper,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Whiting  Baker: 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  fifty  or  a  hundred 
important  inventions  of  the  last  quarter- 
century  which  have  originated  in  Europe  and 
have  come  into  extended  use  there,  and  which 
we  have  merely  copied  or,  in  some  cases,  almost 
ignored  here.  .  .  .  When  one  views  the  whole 
field  of  engineering  and  industry,  and  particu- 
larly the  progress  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
it  is  humiliating  to  confess  that,  instead  of  being 
in  the  lead,  the  United  States  is  lagging  far  in 
the  rear. 

Open  confession  is  proverbially  good 
for  the  soul,  and  Messrs.  Hard  and  Baker 
apparently  think  it  good  for  American 
business  and  industry  also. 


A  student  of  sociology,  writing  from 
Boston  to  the  New  York  Sun,  declares 
that  "there  is  something  ominous  in  the 
present  dance  craze  that,  as  an  inter- 
national folly,  is  passing  over  the  planet. 
Rome  and  Greece  in  their  decadence  saw 
the  mischief  of  the  dance.  As  a  vehicle  of 
moral  degeneracy,  it  served  its  purpose. 
Will  history  repeat  itself?"  he  asks.  Then 
he  presents  a  fact  which  he  asks  the 
editor  of  the  Sun  to  emblazon  as  a  reason 
why  all  intellectual  minds  should  abhor 
the  popular  pa.stime: 

One  of  the  alienists  at  Austin  Farm,  the 
Boston  insane  department,  invited  me  not  long 
ago  to  attend  a  dance  of  the  inmates.  With 
my  curiosity  aroused,  and  expecting  to  see 
many  ludicrous  sights,  I  gladly  attended. 
There  several  hundred  insane  patients  danced, 
and  with  them  perhaps  twoscore  sane  guests. 
What  was  my  surprise  when,  so  far  as  the  dance 
was  concerned,  I  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  sane  from  the  insane!  I 
mentioned   the   matter   to   the   alienist,    and   he 


readily  admitted  that  in  every  dance  he  had 
attended  the  insane  performed  as  skilfully  as, 
and  in  no  way  could  be  distinguished  from,  the 
sane.  "Dancing,"  said  he,  "so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience teaches  me,  affords  no  distinguishing 
line  between  the  sane  and  the  insane." 

Doubtless  there  were  men  of  Gotham, 
and  others  elsewhere  of  flippant  mind, 
inferior  persons  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
satire,  and  devoid  of  the  sense  of  rev- 
erence, who  regarded  the  signature  to 
this  communication,  "Bostonian,"  as  a 
palpable  superfluity. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  Catholique, 
of  Pekin,  the  French  language  enjoys 
considerable  prestige  in  that  district  of 
China.  In  the  various  offices  of  the  Rail- 
way's administration,  for  instance,  there 
are  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Chinese 
clerks  who  speak  French,  and  in  the  city 
of  Pekin  alone  there  are  four  French 
colleges.  And  these  schools  are  not  of 
the  laicized  variety  in  which  "Nature" 
replaces  "God"  in  text-book  and  lecture 
hall;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  primarily 
and  fundamentally  Catholic  institutions, 
conducted  by  Lazarist  Fathers  and  Marist 
Brothers, — devoted  French  missionaries, 
who  ar.e  giving  the  youthful  Chinese  a 
religious  training  such  as  is  lamentably 
lacking  to  so  many  young  men  and  women 
in  their  native  France. 


The  editor  of  the  English  Church  Review 
(perhaps  with  the  wills  of  deceased  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Establishment  in  mind) 
says  of  a  leaflet  which  tabulates  the  sums 
of  money  left  by  certain  priests,  sent  out 
by  the  Protestant  Press  Bureau: 

This  cheap  sneer  is  most  unworthy  and  most 
unfair.  ...  A  writer  must  be  dreadfully  ignorant 
of  the  facts  if  he  does  not  know  how  splendidly 
many  Roman  priests  have  lavished  their  private 
means  upon  their  Church.  That  people  can  be 
found  willing  to  provide  funds  for  circulating 
tracts  of  this  description  is  a  lamentable  proof 
of  the  narrowing  influence  of  religious  prej- 
udice. But  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
to  the  cause  which  they  support  than  to  take 
refuge  in  perverse  and  unjust  insinuations.  A 
Protestantism  which  resorts  to  weapons  of  this 
kind  stands  self-convicted. 


A  Prayer  for  a  Feast. 

fIS  thy  month,  O  dear  vSt.  Joseph!] 
And  I  offer  thee  this  day- 
All  my  thoughts  and  words  and  actions, 
Yes,  and  even  all  my  play. 

For  thou  knowest,  dear  St.  Joseph, 
There  is  nothing  else  that's  mine. 

Take  them,  then,  dear  Foster-Father, 
As  I  place  them  at  thy  shrine. 

Though  I  know  they're  all  unworthy 

And  are  full  of  selfishness, 
They  will  be  as  precious  treasures 

If  thy  hand  the  offering  bless. 

And  I  beg  thee,  dear  St.  Joseph, 
My  loved  patron  saint  to  be. 

And  to  make  my  thoughts  and  actions 
Worthy  to  be  offered  thee. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


Jack, 


XII. — Snow-Bound. 
*' Vr^  URIED   alive  in  de  snow." 
7^^^    who   was   only   half   awake    after 

^<S>^  his  bad  night,  stared  sleepily  at 
Black  Bill,  as  if  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand his  words. 

"Can't  get  outer  dc  doors  or  de  win- 
dows or  nowhar.  Can't  see  de  fence  or 
de  road.  And  de  snow  beating  down 
thick  and  fast  yet.  What  bad  luck  brung 
me  to  dis  hyah  place  I  don't  know," 
said  Black  Bill,  despairingly.  "Won't  get 
back  to  town  for  a  week." 

And  when-  Jack,  roused  at  last,  peered 
out  of  the  nearest  window,  there  seemed 
reason  for  the  wail.  All  without  was  a 
cloudy  blur,  a  dead  white  blank.  Roads, 
fences,  outbuildings  were  lost  in  great 
whirling  drifts.  And  the  snow  was  still 
falling.     All   the    world   seemed   to    have 


vanished,  and  Brentbrook  to  rise  alone  in 
a  wintry  cloudland  that  had  neither 
paths  nor  bounds. 

Jack  stood  breathless  with  wonder  at 
the  sight.  Never  before  had  he  seen  such 
a  snow;  for  the  "blizzard"  that  had 
swept  down  upon  these  river  shores  in 
the  night  was  a  wide-reaching  one.  Even 
the  great  Capital  city,  forty  miles  away, 
was  shivering  in  its  grip.  Roads  were 
blocked,  wires  down,  trains  snow-bound, 
traffic  stopped,  all  the  busy  activities  of 
proud  man  paralyzed  by  the  wild  white 
fury  of  the  storm.  When  the  strangers 
at  Brentbrook  awoke  to  face  the  situation, 
there  was  dismay  indeed. 

Big  Ben  raged  helplessly  among  his 
pillows.  Eor  the  second  time  within  a  week 
he  found  himself  in  a  place  where  neither 
his  money  nor  his  power  could  bend  things 
to  his  will. 

"Get  me  out  of  this  confounded  house 
somehow!"  he  commanded  Black  Bill. 
"I'll  give  you  fifty  dollars  to  get  a  tele- 
gram to  Judge  Melton.  Tell  him  to  send 
a  special  train  for  me,  at  any  cost." 

"Couldn't  do  it,  sah,"  was  the 
trembling  answer.  "Couldn't  get  down 
to  de  station  if  you  was  to  gib  me  five 
hundred  dollars.  I  don't  know  de  way, 
sah;    couldn't  find  it  if  I  did." 

Then  Big  Ben,  who  was  just  now  as 
cross  as  one  of  his  own  mountain  bears, 
burst  out  in  a  fury  that  quite  outdid  the 
storm.  Black  Bill  prudently  retreated; 
Jack  stood  speechless  and  appalled;  but 
a  sweet  young  voice  like  the  twitter  of  a 
bird  broke  fearlessly  upon  the  Senator's 
rage  and  roar.  ^ 

"O  dad,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that!  I 
never  heard  you  say  such  dreadful  words 
before,  dad.  Oh,  I  know  you're  sick, 
but—" 

"Sick!  Thunderation !  What  do  I  care 
about  being  sick?    I  am  not  thinking  of 
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myself  or  my  sickness.  I'm  thinking  of 
you  —  you,  my  little  girl!  You  left  to 
get  your  death  in  this"  (and  the  bad 
words  burst  forth  again)   "old  barn!" 

But  Jean's  soft  little  hand  was  upon 
his  lips  now,  and  her  own  words  came 
almost  with  a  sob. 

"O  dad  darling,  don't  you  know  it's  a 
sin  to  talk  like  that,  —  a  real  big,  bad  sin, 
dad?  This  isn't  a  barn,  dad:  it's  a  nice, 
big  true  house,  —  it's  a  home.  And  I 
won't  get  my  death  here  at  all.  There's 
lots  of  wood  in  the  outhouse  to  keep  us 
warm;  and  there's  a  great  big  fire  in  the 
sitting  room;  and  Jack  has  got  great- 
grandmother  Brent's  patchwork  quilt 
spread-  all  over  the  floor;  and  the  red 
curtains  Aunt  Betty  had  packed  away  in 
the  garret  are  hung  up  to  the  windows; 
and  he  has  cleared  away  all  the  lower 
panes,  so  I  can  peep  out.  Oh,  it's  lovely 
down  there!  And  there's  just  heaps  and 
heaps  of  good  things  in  the  pantry.  Jack 
says  he  never  saw  so  much  to  eat  in  his 
life.  And  we  can  have  ice  cream  every 
day.  Jack  knows  how  to  make  it  out  of 
snow.  O  dad"  (Jean  cuddled  her  cheek 
to  the  fierce,  rough-bearded  face  on  the 
pillow),  "I  think  it's  lovely  to  be  snowed 
up,  cozy  and  warm  like  this!" 

And  so  wonderful  was  the  charm  that 
loving  little  Jean  cast  upon  dad  that 
before  the  day  was  over  he  was  almost  of 
the  same  mind. 

Without,  all  was  grey  wintry  gloom. 
The  snow  fell;  the  drifts  rose  higher  and 
higher.  Black  Bill,  making  a  desperate 
sortie  to  win  the  promised  fifty  dollars, 
came  back  to  report  the  roads  impassable, 
the  telegraph  wires  hanging  broken  from 
their  poles,  and  he  himself  "frozen  to  de 
bones." 

But  within  the  old  walls  of  Brentbrook 
there  was  warmth  and  life  and  cheer. 
Big  fires  blazed  and  glowed  on  the  great 
hearths  of  living  room,  dining  room,  bed- 
rooms. Aunt  Betty's  faded  damask 
curtains  kept  out  the  icy  draughts;  great- 
grandmother's  patchwork  quilt  was  gay 
and  soft  as  Senator  Barling's  Persian  rugs 


beneath  Jean's  pattering  feet.  Even  Miss 
Morris,  ensconced  in  her  cushioned  rocker 
by  the  cheery  hearth,  with  Jane  Austin 
and  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  other  proper 
English  writers  filling  the  old  bookcase  at 
her  hand,  ceased  to  bemoan  the  "dread- 
ful situation";  while  Black  Bill,  having 
thawed  out,  proceeded  to  cook  for  the 
"Senator's  ladies"  in  his  very  best  style. 

His  creamed  03^sters  and  celery  salad 
did  not  come  amiss  to  Senator  Barling 
to-day;  neither  did  the  orange  ice,  made 
from  snow  according  to  Jack's  recipe. 
And  when  his  midday  dinner  was  over, 
Big  Ben  drifted  off,  under  the  soothing 
touch  of  Jeanie's  little  fingers,  into  a 
quiet,  dreamless  sleep,  —  the  first  real, 
healthful  rest  that  had  come  to  his  nerve- 
racked  body  and  brain.  He  woke  to  a 
new  sense  of  quiet  and  comfort,  and  to 
the  low  murmur  of  young  voices  near  him. 

The  fire  on  his  hearth  was  blazing  its 
brightest;  and  seated  on  the  rug  before 
it  were  Jack  and  Jean,  their  heads  bent 
over  a  big  silver-clasped  volume  out- 
stretched between  them. 

"And  he  was  a  real,  real  martyr," 
Jean  was  saying;  "and  this  was  his  last 
letter  home."  « 

"Yes,"  answered  Jack.  "His  brother 
pasted  it  in  the  Bible,  so  it  would  be 
kept  forever.  Aunt  Betty  locked  it  in 
the  old  secretary  downstairs,  and  showed 
me  where  she  hid  the  key,  in  case  any- 
thing happened  to  her.  But  she  wouldn't 
mind  my  taking  it  out  to  show  you." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  she  would! 
Mamma  used  to  tell  me  about  martyrs, — 
St.  Agnes  and  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian," murmured  Jean,  softly. 

"Yes,  I  know  about  those,  too!"  said 
Jack.  "They  are  oldtime  martyrs.  They 
have  been  in  heaven  for  thousands  of 
years.  But  Father  John  Joseph  hasn't: 
he  was  Aunt  Betty's  uncle,  and  he  is 
real  new." 

"I  didn't  know  there  were  any  new 
martyrs,"  said  Jean. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  are  lots  of  them!" 
answered  Jack.     "Uncle   Rick  has  books 
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aboiit  them  that  he  got  for  premiums  at 
college.  They  tell  of  the  awful  things 
they  did  to  the  martyrs  in  Japan  and 
China  and  Corea:  how  they  put  them 
in  cages  with  iron-spiked  collars  around 
their  necks,  and — " 

"Oh,  don't!"  interrupted  Jean,  with  a 
little  shudder, — "please  don't  tell  me! 
It  would  make  me  cry,  I  know.  Oh,  I 
never  could  be  a  martyr!    Could  you?" 

"I'd — I'd  try  for  it,"  said  Jack.  "If 
they  got  me  in  a  real  tight  place  and 
wanted  me  to  worship  idols  or  anything 
like  that,  I'd  try  to  stand  the  collar  and 
cage,  too.  Aunt  Betty  says  when  you  try 
to  stand  things,  God  makes  you  strong 
and  brave,  as  he  made  Father  John  Joseph 
when  he  wrote  that  letter." 

"Read  it  over  again,  please.  I  can't 
make  out  the  writing,"  said  Jean.  "I 
never  heard  a  real  martyr's  letter  before." 

And,  bending  close  to  the  big  book, 
Jack  read: 

"'Dear  Brother: — I  am  permitted  to 
send  you  these  few  lines  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  to  die  to-morrow.  Do  not  grieve. 
It  is  joy  for  me  to  give  up  life  for  my 
Lord  and  Master.  With  my  last  breath 
I  will  pray  that  His  blessing  may  be  upon 
you  and  your  children,  upon  my  beloved 
home  and  all  who  shall  dwell  therein  for 
evermore.' " 

"^0h,  isn't  that  solemn  and  holy!"  said 
Jean,  with  a  long-drawn  breath.  "It 
sounds  just  like  prayers.  What  does 
'dwell  therein  for  evermore'  mean,  Jack?" 

"It  means  living  here  in  this  house," 
explained  Jack. 

"I'm  living  here  now,"  answered  Jean 
quickly;  "so  is  dad.  We'll  have  to  live 
here  until  we  can  get  out.  Oh,  I  wonder 
if  we  get  the  blessing,  too.  Jack?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jack,  doubtfully. 
"You're  not  one  of  the  family,  you  see. 
But  maybe  if  you  want  it  very  much — " 

"Oh,  I  do — I  do!"  said  Jean.  "I  never 
was  in  a  martyr's  home  that  had  a 
blessing  in  it.  Dad  was  never  in  one 
either.  I  don't  think  poor,  dear,  darling 
dad  ever  had  a  real  blessing  in  his  life," 


"Hadn't  he?"  asked  Jack,  with  great 
sympathy. 

"Not  one,''  replied  Jean.  "He  doesn't 
know^  anything  about  blessings.  I  wish 
he  did.  I  wish  he  wouldn't  say  bad  sin 
words  like  he  said  to-day.  I  wish  he 
would  go  to  Mass  and  confession,  and  be 
a  Catholic  like  mamma  and  me.  I've 
been  praying  for  it  so  long!  Mamma 
taught  me  the  little  prayer  herself  almost 
as  soon,  as  I  could  talk:  'God  bless  my 
dear  father.  Teach  him  to  know  Thee, 
to  love  Thee,  to  serve  Thee  with  all  his 
heart.'  I  say  that  every  night,"  continued 
Jean,  sadly;  "but  it  doesn't  seem  to  have 
done  a  bit  of  good  yet.  Oh,  I'd  like  dad 
to  have  a  blessing, — a  real  true  martyr's 
blessing,  like  there  is  in  this  house!" 

And  Jean  lifted  her  soft,  wistful  gaze 
to  the  picture  over  the  mantel;  and  the 
great  oak  backlog,  leaping  into  sudden 
flame,  showed  the  kind  face  smiling  down 
upon  her,  as  if  Father  John  Joseph  saw 
and  heard.  While  dad,  lying  back  upon 
his  pillows,  with  half-closed  eyes  that 
took  in  the  whole  fireside  scene,  felt  his 
heart  stir  as  it  had  never  stirred  before. 

Outside,  the  storm  rose  again  with  the 
coming  night.  The  snow  beat  in  white 
ghostly  gusts  against  the  windows;  the 
moan  of  the  wind  swelled  into  shriek  and 
cry,  as  if  lost  spirits  were  battling  in  the 
icy  blast.  But  the  old  home,  strong  in 
its  blessing,  stood  staunch  and  true.  The 
quaint  old  lamps,  filled  generously  for 
the  hunters,  glowed  softly.  The  great 
hearth  fires  leaped  and  blazed.  Black  Bill 
served  a  supper  fit  for  a  prisoned  king. 

Then  he  helped  dad,  who  was  tired  of 
his  pillowed  four-poster,  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  into  the  great  fur-lined  coat 
which  served  as  dressing  gown,  and  tucked 
him  comfortably  in  the  big  cushioned 
chair  before  the  fire  that  was  roaring  and 
snapping  merrily  in  defiance  of  the  storm. 

"Wind  a-changing,"  said  Black  Bill, 
hopefully,  as  he  shook  up  the  pillows  and 
blankets  preparatory  to  making  the  bed. 
"Reckon  de  storm  is  a-blowing  itself 
away.  We'll  get  outer  dis  place  to-morrow. 
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We    dun    struck    bad    luck    down    hyah, 
suah.   ,Still  it  might  have  been  wuss,  sah." 

"Much,"  assented  Big  Ben,  as,  leaning 
his  head  back  on  Aunt  Betty's  cushions, 
he  looked  dreamily  into  the  fire.  "For  a 
genuine  'snow  up,'  this  isn't  a  bad  place 
at  all.    What  is  my  little  girl  doing?" 

"Miss  Jean?  She  popping  corn,  sah," 
answered  Black  Bill,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  Dat  Jack,  he's  de  mos'  contraptionest 
boy  I  ever  seen.  He  look  up  de  corn  ears 
in  de  garret  somewhar  and  showed  Miss 
Jean  how  to  pop  it.  Dey  are  at  it  now 
togedder,  and  habbing  fine  fun  down- 
stairs." 

"Tell  them  to  come  up  here  and  do 
the  popping,"  said  Big  Ben.  "T — I — want 
them." 

For  that  new  chord  which  Jean  had 
wakened  in  dad's  heart  was  still  thrilling 
and  quivering,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  prattle 
of  childish  voices  might  quiet  its  plaint. 
And  the  dark  eyes  of  Father  John  Joseph 
seemed  looking  down  in  pity  where  he 
could  not  bless.  For  Big  Ben,  who  had 
served  the  false  gods  that  even  in  this 
Christian  world  men  worship,  who  had 
turned  from  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
for  whom  the  missionary  had  died,  was  not 
worthy  of  "blessing,"  as,  in  his  wakening 
heart,  dad  knew  and  felt  to-night. 

It  was  a  glad  relief  to  have  his  little 
Jean  burst  gleefully  into  the  room,  with 
Jack  and  his  corn  and  "popper"  close 
behind  her. 

"O  dad  dear,  I'm  so  glad  you  sent  for 
us!  I  want  you  to  see  what  fun  it  is  to 
pop  corn.  Just  look  ,at  those  dark,  ugly 
dry  grains,  dad!  And  the  fire  makes  them 
break  open  soft  and  white  as  snow." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Venice  is  a  city  without  streets,  with- 
out carts,  carriages,  horses,  or  any  beasts; 
a  vast  city,  rich  in  costly  mansions, 
stately  palaces,  churches,  paintings,  and 
galleries  of  the  fine  arts;  yet  floating,  in 
disjointed  parcels,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  There  is  not  another  city  like  it  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


The  Prince  of  the  Golden  Deed. 

BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 
II. 

■glWESOLVED  to  test  the  courage  and 
11^  kindness  of  Adaman,  King  Ran- 
dolph  asked  him,  shortly  after  the 
noonday  meal: 

"Would  you  care  to  take  a  walk  into 
the  country?  I  like  to  go  about  disguised 
as  an  ordinary  citizen.  As  a  result,  I 
occasionally  have  some  curious  adven- 
tures, and  I  see  for  myself  how  things 
are  going  in  Polypotamia." 

Two  wide  cloaks  were  brought.  Adaman 
and  Randolph  put  them  on;  and,  leaving 
the  city,  followed  the  first  crossroad  they 
came  to,  mounting  and  descending  wooded 
hills. 

All  around  them  reigned  peace  and 
solitude,  and  the  King  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  no  adventure  would  be  forth- 
coming when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  three 
men  suddenly  appeared.  And  a  decidedly 
villainous-looking  trio  they  were,  too. 

"Humph!"  said  Randolph.  "Those 
fellows  don't  impress  me  favorably.  I 
don't  feel  too  safe  in  their  vicinity.  What 
about  you?" 

Adaman  did  not  reply.  He  had  plucked 
a  flower  and  was  sticking  it  in  the  band 
of  his  hat. 

"Say,  son-in-law,  what  do  you  think 
of  these  men?" 

"What  men?" 

"Those  in  front  of  us." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  them!  ...  This  is  a 
pretty  little  flower,  isn't  it?" 

In  the  meanwhile  the  bandits  (for  that 
is  what  they  were)  approached  the  two, 
and,  turning  around,  walked  side  by  side 
with  them.  And  they  did  not  scruple  to 
exchange  the  most  impertinent  remarks 
about  Randolph  and  his  young  companion, 
openly  mocking  them. 

The  King  sharply  rebuked  the  three 
robbers. 

"Let  me  advise  you,"  said  he  "to 
leave    us    alone.     Why    do    you    seek    a 
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quarrel  with  us?  Your  conduct  is  con- 
trary to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country." 

The  bandits  burst  out  laughing,  and 
then  hurried  forward  to  a  narrow  bridge, 
across  which  the  road  passed,  and  under 
which  swiftly  ran  one  of  the  many  rivers 
of  the  district.  Reaching  the  bridge,  the 
three  stopped  and  drew  their  rapiers. 
When  Adaman  and  Randolph  approached, 
sharp  blades  were  pointed  toward  their 
breasts. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  one  of  the  bandits, 
' '  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  you  must 
pay  toll  here.  Oh,  we'll  be  satisfied  with 
a  trifle!  Just  have  the  kindness  to  hand 
over  all  the  gold  and  silver  you  have 
about  you.  Moreover,  we  must  have 
your  cloaks,  which  seem  to  be  of  excellent 
cloth;  and  your  shoes,  which  look  new. 
In  case  you  refuse  our  modest  demands, 
we  shall  be  regretfully  obliged  to  take 
what  you  won't  give,  and  you  will  have 
to  choose  between  this"  (touching  his 
rapier)  "and  that"  (pointing  to  the 
swift  current). 

Adaman  quite  calmly  replied: 

"And  you,  friend,  —  which  do  you 
choose?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but, 
springing  forward  like  a  leopard,  ducked 
under  the  rapier  of  the  brigand,  seized 
him  around  the  nvaist,  lifted  him,  and 
pitched  him  head  first  into  the  river  whose 
current  rapidly  bore  him  away. 

"Vengeance!"  shouted  the  other  two 
bandits,  and  they  charged  furiously. 

But  the  prince  had  drawn  his  sword, 
and  he  parried  easily  the  thrusts  of  both. 
While  doing  so  he  called  to  Randolph,  who 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
struggle : 

"Don't  stir,  please!  Against  foes  of 
this  sort,  one  opponent  is  quite  enough." 

The  next/  instant  with  a  back  stroke 
he  broke  in  two  the  rapier  of  one  of 
his  adversaries;  and  the  fellow,  turning 
pale  with  fear,  wheeled  about  and  made 
off  at  a  pace  which  would  have  won  him 
a    record    in    a    twentieth-century    track 


meet.  The  remaining  bandit  had  no 
desire  for  a  single  combat  with  so  skilled 
a  swordsman  as  Adaman,  and  he  followed 
his  companion,  making  nearly  as  good 
time. 

The  victor  rejoined  the  King,  who 
began  to  praise  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
Adaman  paid  no  attention  at  first,  but 
rearranged  the  flower  in  his  hat.  Finally, 
as  Randolph  continued,  he  said: 

"Why  all  these  compliments,  sire?  That 
wasn't  a  real  fight.  I  assure  you  I  looked 
upon  it  as  mere  play." 

The  King  gleefully  reflected: 

"This  young  fellow  is  brave;  there's 
no  question  about  that."  Then  his  face 
lengthened.  "Very  brave,  no  doubt;  but, 
after  all,  what  is  courage  without 
goodness?" 

He  sighed,  and  then,  pointing  to  some 
dark  clouds  that  were  gathering  overhead, 
he  inquired: 

"Shall  we  return?" 

They  turned  back,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  before  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  Fine  at  first  and  light,  it 
increased  gradually  until  it  was  a  down- 
pour, a  veritable  torrent.  Then  the 
brooks  overran  the  road,  which  soon 
became  like  a  bog. 

The  two  men  tramped  through  the 
yellow  mud,  their  cloaks  furnishing  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dozen  little  sluices  around 
their  bodies,  and  the  water  trickling  down 
the  long  beard  of  the  King.  Every  time 
'a  gust  of  wind  shook  the  trees  on  either 
side,  there  was  a  miniature  cataract  falling 
on  them. 

With  bent  backs  and  heads  down  to 
their  shoulders,  Randolph  and  Adaman 
made  what  haste  they  could;  for  night 
was  coming  on,  and  they  had  no  desire 
to  be  wandering  about  in  the  dark  in 
that  sort  of  weather.  At  last,  as  twilight 
began  to  fade,  they  discerned  about  half 
a  mile  distant  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  and  they 
would  reach  shelter.  The  road  was  up  hill, 
rough  in  part,  and  slippery  where  it  was 
smooth.   They  breasted  it,  breathing  hard. 
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About  halfway  up  the  hill  they  heard 
the  creaking  of  wheels,  and  soon  came 
up  to  a  heavily-loaded  cart.  It  was  drawn 
by  a  skinny  donkey,  comical-looking  were 
it  not  so  pitiable.  An  old  peasant  woman, 
her  head  covered  with  a  bag,  and  her 
feet  bare,  led  the  donkey  by  the  bridle, 
aiding  it  with  all  her  strength,  pulling 
and  encouraging  the  poor  beast.  All  the 
same,  the  turn-out  made  scarcely  any 
progress;  the  donkey  was  not  shod  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  hill  was  steep.  So 
the  cart  zigzagged  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  road,  until  (as  was  bound  to 
happen)  one  wheel  sank  to  the  hub  in  a 
miry  spot,  and  the  donkey  stopped  short. 

Overcome  by  this  misfortune,  the 
woman  did  everything  to  remedy  it, — got 
behind  the  cart  and  tried  to  lift  it  out 
of  the  mire,  took  hold  of  the  traces  and 
pulled,  grabbed  the  bridle  again  and 
hauled;    but  all  in  vain. 

"This  poor  woman,"  said  Randolph  in 
a  low  tone,  "surely  needs  help.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  some  one  in  her  own  sphere  of 
life  doesn't  happen  along  to  aid  her. 
Ah,  if  we  were  not  kings!  But  our  royalty 
hinders  us.  'Tis  impossible,  is  it  not, 
that  we  who  were  born  to  the  purple 
should  lower  ourselves  to  such  servile 
offices?" 

"Before  being  a  king  one  is  a  man," 
said  x\daman. 

He  threw  his  cloak  back  from  his 
shoulders,  went  over  to  the  cart,  leaned 
his  breast  against  the  mud-covered  wheel, 
seized  a  spoke  in  each  hand,  and,  exerting 
all  his  strength,  lifted  it,  as  he  cried: 

"Get  up,  donkey!" 

The  cart  began  to  move  a  little. 

"Now  then,  donkey!  Good  beast!  Get 
up,  boy!" 

They  got  clear  of  the  mire,  and  started 
up  the  hill.  The  old  woman  pulled  the 
donkey,  the  donkey  pulled  the  cart,  and 
the  prince  pushed  behind,  until,  perspiring, 
out  of  breath,  ^rovered  with  mud,  but 
satisfied,  they  reached  the  top.  It  was 
now  quite  dark  and  the  rain  still  fell. 

The  peasant  thanked  Adaman. 


"What  a  muscle  you  have,  my  dear! 
You're  as  strong  as 'a  blacksmith.  Take 
this  little  coin  and  treat  yourself  to  a 
glass  of  ale  sometime." 

"I     won't     refuse.      And     you,      good 
mother,"  he  continued,  as  he  detached  a 
jewelled    button    from    his    jacket,  —  "do 
you  keep  this  as  a  souvenir  of  me." 
"It  feels  like  a  little  pebble." 
"Take  a  look  at  it  by  daylight." 
"Well,    thank    you,    lad!     Good-bye! — 
Get  up,   donkey." 

And    the    cart    proceeded    on  its  way. 
The  prince  cried  out  to  Randolph,  who 
just    then    finished    climbing    the    steep 
ascent : 

"I  have  earned  a  copper  coin." 
"You  have  certainly  earned  my  esteem. 
You  are  really  kind,  my  Adaman!"  (The 
King  no  longer  doubted  that  this  was  the 
real  prince.)  "For,,  although  it  is  dark, 
I  saw  you  lift  the  cart  from  the  mire. 
V/hat  a  good  heart  you  have,  son-in-law! 
Yes,  I  find  you  good  as  you  are  brave, 
and  brave  as  you  are  just.  I'll  see  to  it 
tliat  your  wedding  takes  place  inside  of 
three  days.  Five  minutes  will  bring  us 
home,  and  we'll  tell  the  good  news 
forthwith  to  my  daughter.  You  shall 
be  known  to  my  subjects  henceforth 
as  Prince  Chrysergon  —  "Prince  of  the 
Golden  Deed." 

(The  End.) 


A  Pretty  Story. 


A  pretty  story  is  related  of  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  of  Austria.  He  was  once 
walking  in  his  park  when  he  met  with  an 
old  peasant,  nearly  blind,  who  was  trying 
to  catch  a  stray  chicken.  "  I^et  me  try," 
said  the  Archduke,  who,  after  some  exer- 
tion, returned  the  fowl  to  its  owner.  "You 
are  very  kind,"  said  the  grateful  peasant, 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  park.  "Here  are 
some  kreuzers  for  you."  The  Archduke 
thanked  him,  but  refused  the  money; 
although  he  did  not  disclose  his  identity, 
fearing  to  mortify  the  poor  old  fellow. 
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— "The  vSeqiiel  to  the  Emancipation,"  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Bernard  Ward,  is  announced 
by  Longmans,  Grqen  &  Co. 

— "Time  or  Eternity,"  a  collection  of  sermons 
(needlessly  described  as  "preachable")  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  is  among 
the  latest  books  of  Burns  &  Gates. 

— Students  of  folklore  should  not  overlook 
"Irish  Witchcraft  and  Demonology,"  by  St. 
John  D.  vSeymour,  B.  D.,  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Dublin.  It  is 
an  eminently  readable  though  learned  book. 

— Though  coming  from  Anglican  hands, 
"Some  Counsels  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
Thoughts  of  Mademoiselle  le  Gras,"  soon  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Heath  &  Cranton, 
London,  will  be  welcomed  by  a  great  many 
Catholic  readers. 

— "The  Divine  Eucharist,"  gotten  out  in 
prayer-book  style  by  the  Sentinel  Press,  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  writings  and  sermons 
of  the  Venerable  Pere  Eymard,  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  name  of  its  author  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  orthodoxy  and  unction,  while  the  modest 
price  of  the  book — fifty  cents — puts  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  would  adore  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

—Lovers  of  Dickens  will  find,  much  to  interest 
and  gratify  them  in  Percy  Fitzgerald's  new 
book,  "Memories  of  Charles  Dickens"  (London, 
Simpkin  &  Marshall).  Besides  being  a. frequent 
contributor  to  the  two  journals  which  Dickens 
edited,  .Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  master,  a  charming  letter  from  whom 
is  signed,  "Ever  your  venerable  sage."  But 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  geniality  has  won  him  a  warm 
place  in  the  heart  of  a  great  many  associates 
besides  Charles  Dickens. 

— "A  century  ago  men's  minds  were  sick 
unto  death  from  too  much  science  and  too 
little  mysticism.  To-day  the  danger  is  that 
even  the  drawing-rooms  are  scented  with  a 
mysticism  that  anathematizes  science."  Thus 
writes  Father  Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P.,  in  his 
preface  to  "On  Prayer  and  the  Contemplative 
Life."  (Benziger  Brothers.)  The  author,  or 
rather  the  translator,  of  the  book,  the  Very 
Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.,  says  of  its  contents: 
"We  have  simply  taken  from  the  'Summa 
Theologica'  the  treatises  On  Religion,  on  Devo- 
tion, Prayer,  and  the  Contemplative  Life,  and 
presented    them    in    an    English    dress.      When 


occasion  offered,  we  have  added  to  each  portion 
appropriate  passages  from  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas'  master,  and  more  rarely  from  the 
commentary  on  the  'Summa,'  by  the  illus- 
trious Cardinal  Cajetan."  To  commend  .such 
a  volume  to  Catholic  readers  would  be  a  work 
of   supererogation. 

— "Twilight  Talks  to  Tired  Hearts,"  by 
W.  W.  Whalen  (Techny:  Press  of  the  Divine 
Word),  is  a  collection  of  twenty  brief  moral 
essays,  or  sermonettes.  The  topics  selected  are 
interesting;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  style  rises  above 
the  commonplace.  A  useful  book  for  family 
reading  in  Lent. 

— The  War  Department  has  issued  in  dignified 
form  a  pamphlet  called  "Facts  of  Interest 
Concerning  the  Military  Resources  and  Policy 
of  the  United  States."  It  is  designed  to  furnish 
such  information  as  is  constant  matter  of 
inquiry  at  the  War  Office.  It  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  that  Department. 

— A  pamphlet  entitled  "Some  Interviews" 
gives,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  the  human 
quality,  the  Catholic  position  on  the  ethics  of 
gambling.  The  interviewed  is  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  O'Reily,  of  Adelaide.  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  evinces  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  theology  as  well  as  the  witty 
dialectic  mind  of  his  race  at  its  best.  We  do 
not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  issuance 
of  this  pamphlet,  or  whether  it  is  on  sale,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  it  would  render  good  service 
in  many  an  English  speaking  community  where 
there  is  a  straining  at  gnats  and  a  swallowing 
of  camels. 

— A  critical  text  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
from  the  three  Clementine  editions,  with  logical 
arrangement  and  exegetical  notes,  also  an 
appendix  of  variant  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts,  is  a  most  welcome  work, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Hetzenauer,  O.  M.  Cap.  It  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  three  ofiicial  Clementine 
editions,  which  differ  in  many  details, — not 
such,  however,  as  refer  to  faith  and  morals. 
This  learned  book  is  strictly  scientific, 
and,  as  to  method,  quite  "up  to  date."  A 
running  analysis  of  the  text  is  printed  in  the 
margin,  thus  affording  the  reader  a  useful 
guide  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter  under 
consideration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Com- 
mission is  at  work  to  produce  a  new  official 
Vulgate,  it  would  seem  hazardous  to  publish 
at    this    time    the     Clementine    Vulgate;      but 
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the  author  assures  us  that  many  a  twelvemonth 
will  pass  before  this  new  official  edition  will 
be  available.  The  principles  that  guided  him 
are  clearly  set  forth.  Wisely  does  he  hold  to 
the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the  originals, 
though  the  temptation  must  have  been  great 
to  use  the  reconstructed  classical  Latin  orthog- 
raphy. Biblical  scholars  will  hail  with  delight 
this  splendid  work.  It  is  produced  in  the 
superior  style  for  which  the  Pustets  are  so 
famous.  The  price  ($3)  is  not  too  much  for 
such  a  volume. 

— From  the  Klein  Company  vStore  (Miller- 
ville,  Minn.)  we  have  received  several  pamphlets 
containing  translations  of  some  writings  of 
Sister  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  that  noted  nun.  The  translations 
from  her  works  include:  "The  Nativity  of  Our 
Lord,"  "The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  "The 
Wedding  at  Cana."  In  the  brief  introduction 
to  this  last-mentioned  pamphlet,  the  translator 
modestly  states:  "I  have  tried  to  remain, 
as  far  as  possible,  true  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  given  in  German;  it  was  not  my  plan 
to  turn  it  over  into  the  smoothest  and  most 
stylish  English."  We  should  judge  as  much, 
even  were  the  statement  wanting. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  jGood  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"On  Prayer  and  the  Contemplative  Life." 
Very  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.    $1.25,  net. 

"Twilight  Talks  to  Quiet  Hearts."  W.  W. 
Whalen.    60  cts. 

"Officium   Hebdomadae   Majoris."     $1.50. 

"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 
I.     35   cts. 

"Initiation."     Mgr.   R.   H.   Benson.     $1.35. 

"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
with   Music."     Calvin  S.    Brown.     $2,   net. 

"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25. 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.    $1,  net. 


"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 
Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 

"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."  Mary  Earle  Hardy. 
50  cts. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet M.  Kennedy.     82  cts. 

"Modern  Progress  and  History."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.    $2. 

"The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
$1.50. 

"The  American  Catholic  Hymnal."    $1.68. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Belzer,  of  the  diocese  of  Denver; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Kerr,  diocese  of  Alton;  Rev.  Joseph 
McCarthy,  diocese  of  Duluth;  and  Rev.  Terence 
Dunn,   diocese  of  Hartford. 

Sister  M.  Lawrence  and  Sister  M.  Laurentina, 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  Sister  M.  Gustava, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Sister  M.  Monica, 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  Sister  M.  Cyrilla,  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic. 

Mr.  Joseph  Day,  Mr.  William  Lassen,  Mr. 
Paul  Dobrzynski,  Mr.  Michael  Loughran,  Mr. 
Richard  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stamm, 
Mrs.  John  Olwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wall, 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  Mr.  Richard  Lilly,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Curran,  Mrs.  Mary  Quill,  Mr.  Herman 
Woelkers,  Mr.  James  Flood,  Mr.  Philip  Vogel, 
Mr.  Anton  Voss,  Miss  Hannah  Roche,  Mrs. 
Nora  Casey,  Mr.  Frederick  Vierling,  Mr.  George 
Benson,  Mr.  Edward  Carolan,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Carolan,  Miss  Catherine  Cooper,  Mr.  Frank 
Dinda,  Miss  Marie  Boyle,  Mr.  Thomas  Fox, 
Mr.  David  Francis,  Mr.  Charles  Cronin,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ryan,  Mr.  John  Huneke,  Miss  Mary 
Hickman,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gaven,  Mr.  Philip  Knebel,  Mr.  John  Krey, 
Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  Mr.  James  Costello,  Mr. 
George  Morgan,  Mr.  Valentine  Lammert,  Mr. 
Angus  McCleenan,  Mrs.  Margaret  McArtney, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Callanan,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Kroupa. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {^oo  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,   China: 

F.    K.    F.    (Philadelphia),    $5. 
For    two    poor    missionaries: 

B.   J.    M.,   $5. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL   CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Beyond. 

li.   — 

BY    MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

^EYOND  the  dreary  winter  lies 
vSpring,  with  its  blue  and  foam-flecked  skies, 
And  dappled  meads  where  lambkins  stray, 
And  orchards  old  in  brave  array; 
And  clover  fields,  from  whence  arise 
The  singing  larks,  the  landrails'  cries. 
Rich  hues  at  dawn,  rare  sunset  dyes, 
Are  the  long  winter  dull  and  gray 

Beyond. 

Of  import  small  are  sobs  and  sighs, 
Or  pain  that  oft  the  spirit  tries. 

Or  labor  sore,  or  toilsome  way. 

Earth's  longest  span  is  as  a  day, 
And   happily   there   is    Paradise 

Beyond. 


Our  Sin-Offering. 

BY  THE  RT.  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD,  D.  D. 

We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  power  to  eat 
who  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts 
whose  blood  for  sin  is  brought  into  the  holy  place  [as  an 
ofifering]  by  the  high-priest,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  He  might  sanctify  the  people 
through   His  own  blood,  suffered   without  the  gate. 

— Heb.,  xiii,  io-i2. 

fHAT  the  "altar"  here  spoken  of  is 
such  in  the  first  and  proper  sense 
''  of  the  word  is,  I  think,  undeniable. 
It  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  altar 
of  the  Jews;  it  is  within  the  sanctuary, 
or  holy  place,  where  the  blood  of  the 
victim  is  handed  over  to  God;  from 
it  is  dispensed  to  the  people  the  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice.  Hence  the  Apostle 
says  elsewhere:  "Behold  Israel  according 
to  the  flesh;    are  not  they  that  eat  of  the 
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sacrifices  partakers  of  the  altar?"*  And 
in  the  same  chapter  he  adds:  "You  can 
not  drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  and  the 
chalice  of  devils;  you  can  not  be  par- 
takers of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  the 
table  of  devils,  "t  AH  this  simply  excludes 
the  idea  that  the  word  "altar"  can  here 
be  understood  in  any  other  than  a  secon- 
dary or  figurative  sense  of  Christ  Himself, 
or  the  cross  to  which  He  was  nailed  on 
Calvary. 

Now,  mark  the  sequence  of  the  thought 
in  this  passage.  To  one  who  takes  but 
a  surface  view  of  it,  the  reasoning  is  not 
convincing.  One  must  delve  beneath  the 
surface,  and  grasp  the  mystic  and  hidden 
meaning.  The  inspired  writer  finds  in 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  no  power  to 
partake  of  their  own  sin-offering  a  token 
divinely  given  that  they  should  have  no 
power  to  partake  of  ours — the  One  Offer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  the  world  which 
their  offering  shadowed  forth.  And  it  is 
instructive  to  note  why  they  have  not 
the  power,  ft  is  because  they  have  not 
faith  in  Christ.  When  He  told  the  Jews 
of  His  day  that  the  bread  He  would  give 
was  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
they  queried:  "How  can  this  man  give 
us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  You  may  well  ask 
of  a  man  how  he  is  going  to  do  what 
is  not  given  unto  men  to  do;  and  to 
them  the  One  who  stood  there  was  but  a 
man — "Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know."  But  you 
may  not  ask  this  of  God;  for  there  is 
no  limit  to  His  power,  and  no  measuring 
the  reach  of  it  by  the  finite  intellect  of 
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man.  When,  therefore,  many,  for  want 
of  faith,  had  found  this  saying  hard,  and 
had  gone  their  way  and  *' walked  no  more 
with  Him,"  He  turned  to  His  Apostles 
and  said:  "Will  you  also  go  away?"  And 
the  one  of  them  who,  because  of  his 
strong  faith,  was  to  be  made  the  Rock 
on  which  the  Church  is  built,  and  the 
confirmer  of  his  brethren,  made  answer 
and  said:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
we  have  believed  and  know  that  Thou 
'art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  * 

Yet  there  are  those  who  profess  to 
believe  that  Christ  is  God  but  will  not 
believe  that  the  bread  He  gives  is  His 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  They,  too, 
lack  the  power  to  eat  of  the  Christian 
vSacrifice,  lacking  as  they  do  the  faith 
which  alone  confers  that  power.  Our 
Pasch,  the  Sacrifice  itself  together  with 
the  feast  upon  the  Sacrifice,  is,  in  the 
words  that  Holy  Church  puts  in  our 
mouths  at  the  moment  of  Consecration, 
a  "mystery  of  faith."  It  is  faith  that 
tells  us  that  the  chalice  of  benediction 
which  we  bless  is  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  that  we 
break  is  the  partaking  of  the  body  of  the 
Lord-t  It  is  faith  that  assures  us  also  that, 
what  time  we  are  made  "partakers  of  the 
altar"  even  as  was  "Israel  according  to 
the  flesh,"  we  truly  offer  to  God  within 
the  Christian  sanctuary  the  Sacrifice  of 
Him  who  "suffered  without  the  gate." 

"I  feel,"  says  an  Anglican  divine,  J 
"that  in  some  deep,  mysterious  sense — 
a  sense  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
express  in  language,  for  language  is  of 
things  in  space  and  time — the  function, 
so  to  say,  of  that  Sacrifice  is  not  ended, 
but  is  eternal  as  itself.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  that  speaks  to  man's  need  more 
than  the  conception  of  being  associated 
with  the  perpetual  pleading  of  the  eternal 
Sacrifice;  it  is  there  that  the  importance 
of  the  Eucharist  comes  in."  What  Holy 
Mass  does  is  to  associate  each  successive 

*   St.  John,   vi,  69,  70.  t    I-  Cor.,  x,   16. 
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generation  of  Christians  with  the  .per- 
petual pleading  of  the  eternal  Sacrifice, 
because  it  is  the  solemn  ritual  handing 
over  to  God  on  Christian  altars  of  the 
Victim  of  Calvar5^  in  every  place,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  parallelism 
which  the  inspired  writer  establishes 
between  our  Sacrifice  and  the  sin-offering 
of  the  Jews.  What  I  wish  to  say  upon 
it  may  fittingly  be  introduced  by  a  cita- 
tion from  St.  Augustine:*  "When  the 
Lord  declares,  'Unless  you  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood 
you  shall  not  have  life  in  you'  (St.  John, 
vi,  54),  what  means  it  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  so  strictly  forbidden  to  taste 
the  blood  of  sacrifices  offered  for  sins, 
seeing  that  by  these  sacrifices  was  pre- 
figured this  One  Sacrifice  in  v/hich  the 
remission  of  sins  is  really  effected,  while 
no  one  is  forbidden  to  take  the  blood  of 
this  sacrifice  for  food,  but  all  rather  are 
urged  to  drink  who  would  have  life?" 
He  does  not  answer  his  own  question. 
But  note  how  he  identifies  the  Eucharist 
with  the  One  Sacrifice  as  being,  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  a  sacrament,  the  participa- 
tion of,  or  feast  upon,  that  Sacrifice. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  New  Testament 
teaching  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  olden 
time  were  types  of  the  One  Sacrifice  which 
we  offer  up.  But  in  the  passage  upon 
which  I  am  commenting,  the  relation  of 
type  and  antitype  is  specifically  insisted 
upon.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law 
fulfils,  of  course,  all  the  ends  of  sacrifice; 
but  it  is  pre-eminently  a  sin-offering.  He 
who  gave  His  life  "a  ransom  for  many" 
was,  in  the  strong  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"made  sin  for  us."  And  we  are  taught 
that  He  suffered  for  our  sins  "without 
the  gate,"  in  order  that  the  typical  sin- 
offering  might  be  fulfilled;  for  that,  the 
bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  was 
brought  into  the  holy  place  as  an  offering 
for  sin  were  burned  "without  the  camp." 
The  purport  of  this  is  plain. 

*    Qusest    in  Heptat.,  i,  3.  n-  57- 
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The  parallelism  is  complete.  Just  as 
in  the  typical  sin-offering  the  blood  of 
the  victim  had  to  be  brought  into  the 
holy  place  to  make  atonement,  so  is  it 
in  the  One  Offering  for  sin  which  that  of 
the  olden  time  shadowed  forth.  It  is  the 
blood  of  the  Victim  slain  on  Calvary — 
slain  "without  the  gate"  —  that  we  offer 
on  our  altars  to-day  within  the  Christian 
sanctuary.  And  just  as  that  which  was 
done  by  the  Jewish  high-priest  within 
the  holy  place  was  not  a  new  sacrifice, 
but  the  ritual  offering  or  solemn  handing 
over  to  God  of  the  blood  of  the  victim 
slain,  so  that  which  is  done  to-day  within 
the  Christian  sanctuary  is  not  a  new 
sacrifice,  but  the  ritual  offering  or  solemn 
handing  over  to  God  of  the  blood  of  the 
Victim  of  Calvary. 

And  the  parallelism  extends  even  to 
the  person  of  the  priest.  It  is  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Old  Dispensation  who,  in 
the  passage  that  is  cited  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  brings  the  blood  of  the  Victim 
into  the  sanctuary  and  offers  it  there; 
it  is  the  High-Priest  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation who  brings  into  our  sanctuary  His 
own  blood  and  offers  it.  "Yea,  Himself," 
says  vSt.  Ambrose,  "is  plainly  seen  to 
offer  in  us,  since  His  word  sanctifies  the 
Sacrifice  which  is  offered."*  And  St.  John 
Chrysostom:  "This  word  [the  word  of 
consecration],  once  spoken  from  that 
time  to  the  present  and  unto  His  coming 
perfects  the  Sacrifice  on  every  altar."  f 
It  is  not  by  any  power  of  the  priest 
that  this  great  mystery  is  wrought.  If 
"without  Me  you  can  do  nothing"  is 
true  of  the  least  act  in  the  supernatural 
order,  much  more  is  it  true  of  that  which 
may  well  be  esteemed  the  most  stu- 
pendous act  of  all. 

Here,  then,  I  take  it,  is  the  Scriptural 
and  Apostolic  conception  of  the  Holy 
Mass.  It  is  the  ritual  offering  within  the 
Christian  sanctuary  of  the  Victim  slain 
on  Calvary  —  of  the  body  that  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  for  us,  and  the  blood  that 
blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  the  decree 

*  Enarr.  in  Po.  38,  n.  35.      t   In  Prodit.  Judae  Homil.,  i,  6. 


that  was  against  us.  Therefore  is  Christ 
a  "Priest  forever  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchisedech,"  because  He  first  offered 
up  His  Sacrifice,  and  continues  to  offer 
it  up  evermore  after  the  rite  of  Melchis- 
edech. Once  was  the  blood  shed;  ever- 
more is  the  blood  offered  up.  And  the 
shedding  and  the  offering  up  are  not  two 
sacrifices,  but  one  sacrifice;  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  in  the  New.  What,  then? 
Was  the  Sacrifice  not  finished  on  Calvary? 
Yea,  there  the  blood  was  shed  once  for 
all,  and  the  ransom  once  for  all  was 
wrought.  But  not  there  was  made  the 
ritual  offering  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  blood 
had  still  to  be  handed  over  to  God  within 
the  holy  place  after  the  rite  established 
by  the  High-Priest  of  the  Sacrifice;  the 
ransom  had  to  be  applied  to  each  succes- 
sive generation  of  Christians.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  means  of  pa5dng  a  debt 
be  found:  the  money  has  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  one  to  whom  payment  is  due. 
Christ  on  Calvary  founded  for  all  genera- 
tions of  men  an  infinite  treasury  of  merits 
in  His  Precious  Blood.  But  because,  as 
St.  Augustine  says.  He  who  made  man 
without  his  doing  anything  will  not  save 
him  without  it,  each  generation  has  to 
hand  over  to  God,  in  faith  not  wavering, 
the  price  of  its  ransom.  And  if  faith 
should  die  out  of  the  world,  then  would 
ransom  cease  to  be  paid. 

'  This  explanation  of  the  Mass,  founded 
on  Scripture  and  tradition,  is  readily 
grasped  even  by  the  untutored  mind. 
Our  communion  with  Christianity,  to 
quote  on  this  subject  the  striking  words 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  "is  in  the  unseen, 
not  in  the  obsolete.  At  this  very  day  its 
rites  and  ordinances  are  continually  elic- 
iting the  active  interposition  of  that 
Omnipotence  in  which  the  religion  long 
ago  began.  First  and  above  all  is  the  Holy 
Mass,  in  which  He  who  once  died  for  us 
upon  the  cross  brings  back  and  perpet- 
uates, by  His  literal  presence  in  it,  that 
one  and  the  same  Sacrifice  which 
be  repeated."  * 
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XIV. 

• 

ADELINE'S  energy  had  lit  a 
flame  in  Orvisville,  that  began 
to  show  itself  by  signs  of 
smoke.  Mrs.  Welterman  called  on  Father 
Cook.  Father  Waldron,  the  assistant,  was 
in  the  parlor  when  she  arrived.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin  young  man,  with  a  clear-cut 
profile,  and  a  somewhat  impassive  look. 
He  bowed  rather  coldly  to  the  lady,  who, 
coming  from  an  afternoon  tea  at  the 
Mortons',  was  in  purple  velvet  and  ermine. 
Ladies  bored  Father  Waldron,  whereas  he 
liked  old  women  like  Bridget  La  Clare, 
and  would  listen  to  them  by  the  half 
hour.  Except  with  his  very  few  friends, 
he  was  a  silent  person.  Mrs.  Welterman 
noticed  that  he  was  well  shaved, — Father 
Cook  had  not  set  him  the  example  of 
careful  "grooming." 

"I've  just  dropped  in  to  say  that  I 
had  a  talk  about  the  Coynes  with  Made- 
line La  Clare,  and  I  think  we've  settled 
something.  But,  Father  Cook,  do  you 
know  that  you  and  I  and  my  husband 
have  been  encouraging  Socialism,  that 
we're  responsible  for  it?  Could  you 
believe  it,  Father  Waldron — of  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  priest,  in  a  cold, 
even  voice,  "I  do  believe  it!" 

"You're  not  very  polite,  young  man. 
Take  a  chair,  please,  Mrs.  Welterman," 
Father  Cook  said  genially.  "Not  that 
one,  —  something's  the  matter  with  the 
back  of  it.     I'm  quite  at  your  service." 

"But  why  do  you  believe  it  of  me. 
Father  Waldron?"  asked  Mrs.  Welter- 
man, with  just  a  touch  of  coquetry. 
"Why?" 

Father  Waldron  hesitated. 

"Speak  up,  my  boy!"  exhorted  Father 
Cook,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

"What  do  you  say  to  my  programme 
for  the  St.  Cecilians  next  Thursday  week,- 
Father?"  asked  the  young  priest,  with  a 


determination  to  avoid  all  questions.  "I 
shall  send  it  at  once  to  the  printers,  if 
you  approve." 

"Come  now,  answer  Mrs.  Welterman's 
question." 

"Frankly,  then,"  said  Father  Waldron, 
looking  out  of  his  cold  gray-blue  eyes  at 
Mrs.  Welterman,  "I  think  if  a  woman 
goes  about  in  ermine  and  velvet,  with 
liveried  servants  and  a  dazzling  motor 
car,  in  a  town  like  this,  where  after  each 
strike  the  people  are  poorer  and  poorer, 
it  is  a  direct  incentive  to  the  worst  kind 
of  vSocialism." 

Mrs.  Welterman  looked  at  him  angrily. 

"I  did  not  expect  to  be  insulted,"  she 
said.  "Well"  (she  broke  into  an  irritable 
laugh),  "I  suppose  I  brought  it  on  myself. 
But,  without  beginning  an  argument, 
don't  you  think,  Father  Waldron,  that 
a  woman  in  my  position  is  entitled  to 
ordinary  luxuries?" 

"There  m^ay  be  occasions  when  it  is 
quite  proper  to  display  such  luxuries. 
Persons  of  heart  and  taste  do,  I  think, 
regard  dress  as  a  symbol.  If  it  is 
not  a  symbol,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
ostentation.  Ermine  and  diamonds  have 
their  place  on  certain  occasions  —  to  do 
honor  to  —  well  a  great  person, —  and 
in  the  proper  surroundings.  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  small  foreign  way;  but  I 
knew  great  ladies  who,  as  a  rule,  dressed 
very  simply  (though  they  were  magnif- 
icent enough  at  times),  because  the  splen- 
dor they  could  afford  was  not  always 
suitable." 

"Father  Waldron's  mother  was  a 
German,  and  maid  of  honor  to  one  of  the 
grand  duchesses,  and  he  has  foreign  ideas. 
But  how  have  I  encouraged  Socialism?" 
asked  Father  Cook. 

"My  own  husband  would  not  have 
dared  to  accuse  me  of  vulgarity  in 
that  way!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Welter- 
man. "I  don't  think  that  you  are  a 
good  mentor  for  Ikey,  whose  manners 
certainly  are — " 

"I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
give     me    the     manuscript    of    the    pro- 
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gramme,"  Father  Waldron  said,  again 
bowing  slightly  to  Mrs.  Welterman. 

"Wait  a  moment!  There's  no  hurry." 
The  twinkle  in  Father  Cook's  eyes  was 
apparent.  "I  hope  you  don't  think  that 
I  encourage  Socialism." 

"Must  I  really  answer  that?"  Father 
Waldron  looked  at  his  chief  quite  directly. 

"Of  course." 

"Well,"  said  Father  Waldron,  "I  can 
only  quote  Sandy  McGill,  who  came  in 
for  his  wages  this  morning — " 

"Sandy  McGill  is  a  Scot,  a  little 
cracked,  I  think,  and  mad  with  hatred 
against  Spracht,"  Father  Cook  inter- 
jected. "It  seems  that  Sandy  was  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  factory  girls,  but 
he  says  that  Spracht  broke  the  match  in 
some  nasty  way.  Sandy  gave  up  regular 
work  and  now  does  odd  jobs  about  our 
house  and  garden.  I  just  wanted  to 
explain. — Go  on.  Father  Waldron!" 

"Sandy  told  me  this  morning  that  the 
Socialists  think  of  putting  a  candidate 
for  mayor  into  the  field  against  the  ring; 
and  that  a  lot  of  good  men  were  joining 
the  Socialists,  because  the  Socialists  are 
bent  on  having  an  honest  government, 
and  on  turning  'out  Charlemont  and 
Carlin,  and"  (he  glanced  at  Mrs.  Welter- 
man)  "on  teaching  a  lesson  to  others 
whose  interests  are  served  by  corruption 
in  politics." 

"Don't  mind  7;7(?,"  said  Mrs.  Welterman, 
smoothing  down  her  long  ermine  stole. 
"That,  I  suppose,  is  a  veiled  allusion 
to  Mr.  Welterman?" 

"I  am  only  quoting  Sandy,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  with  him.  He  is  angry 
because  he  is  afraid  that  the  Left  wing 
of  the  Socialists  here  will  run  Spracht  as 
a  candidate.  Spracht  represents  neither 
God  nor  a  master.  He  is  an  extreme 
Syndicalist." 

"A  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Welterman, 
forgetting  her  pose  of  indifference. 

"He  doesn't  believe  in  bringing  about 
the  Socialist  millennium  by  votes  or 
legislation.  Pie  wants  to  destroy  by  fair 
means    or    foul.      Foul    means    have    no 


terrors  for  him,"  explained  Father  Cook. 
"He  is  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
community." 

"I  think  that  Charlemont  and  Carlin 
are  just  as  bad,"  said  Father  Waldron. 
"Will  you  give  me  the  programme, 
Father?" 

"  Wait ! "  Father  Cook  frowned.  "  Charle- 
mont frequently  gives  us  rather  generous 
donations,  and  Mr.  Carlin's  wife  and 
daughters  are  devout  Catholics." 

Father  Waldron's  eyes  blazed  for  a 
moment. 

"If  I  did  not  respect  you,  both  as  my 
superior  and  as  a  man,'  Father  Cook,  I 
should  say  that  I  am  weary  of  an  argu- 
ment that  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  worst  kind  of  Socialism. 
Charlemont  is  notoriously  the  tool  of  the 
greedy  people,  who  exploit  the  poor. 
Pete  Carlin's  family  are  living  on  the 
wages  of  sin,  though  I  don't  suppose  jthey 
realize  it." 

"Good  Heavens!"  said  Father  Cook. 
"This  is  strong  language." 

"It's  the  truth." 

The  bell  rang.  Father  Cook,  always 
accustomed  to  wait  on  himself,  opened 
the  door.  A  young  man,  in  a  rough  coat, 
hat  in  hand,  stood  on  the  threshold.  He 
was  of  the  middle  height;  his  eyes  were 
black  and  glowing;  his  hair,  quite  as 
black,  clung  in  close  curls  to  his  head. 
The  complexion  was  the  clear  red  that 
always  made  people  think  of  the  hygienic 
laws  of  the  Jews,  when  they  noticed  it. 
His  nose  was  rather  large  and  very 
aquiline.  He  had  an  air  of  mingled  mel- 
ancholy and  alertness.  He  carried  under 
his  arm  a  pile  of  books. 

"O  mother!"  he  said,  in  a  soft  voice. 
"You  here!  It's  a  good  place  to  come. 
I  didn't  know  that  you  were  so  well 
acquainted  with  Father  Cook." 

"I  don't  know  him  so  well,  but  that 
impertinent  young  Howard  girl  calls  him 
'the  persuasive  Father  Cook—'" 

Father  Cook  smiled. 

"And  you  simply  can't  get  rid  of 
him." 
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Father  Waldron's  face  brightened. 

"Hello,  Ikey!"  he  said. 

"I've  interrupted  a  talk,"  said  Ikey, 
putting  his  books  down  on  the  unsafe 
chair,  and  shaking  some  raindrops  from 
his  hat. 

"No:  a  lecture.  Father  Waldron  has 
the  floor." 

"I  am  answering  a  question  or  two," 
Father  Waldron  said,  averting  his  eyes 
from  Mrs.  Welterman,  whom  he  un- 
justly regarded  as  a  worthless,  if  brilliant, 
butterfly  of  fashion.  "Now  that  you've 
come,  Ikey,  I'll  wrest  my  programme 
from  Father  Cook,  and  leave  you  to 
explain  why  most  honest  men  in  Orvis- 
ville  would  be  tempted  to  vote  for  the 
unspeakable  Spracht  rather  than  for  the 
unspeakable  Charlemont,  with  Pete  Carlin 
holding  the  lot." 

"You're  going  too  far,"  said  Father 
Cook. 

"I'm  going  just  as  far  as  the  printers 
with  my  programme,"  answered  Father 
Waldron,  leaving  the  room,  with  his 
manuscript. 

"Charlemont!"  said  Isaac  Welterman, 
with  bitterness.  "He  is  the  man  that 
will  not  let  us  clean  out  that  horrible 
Russian  Jew  settlement.  I  have  told 
father  that  a  dozen  times.  The  truth  .is 
that,  if  you  good  people  go  on  as  you 
are  doing,  honest  men  will  be  driven  to 
support  the  vSocialists,  to  get  rid  of  the 
professional  politicians  like  Pete  Carlin. 
We  all  know  that  he  will  do  anything  to 
add  to  the  profits  of  the  people  that 
employ  him," 

^' Isaac!'* 

^Tm  not  saying  that  father  employs 
him,  but  I  suspect  that  he  does.  You 
see,  mother,  Charlemont  and  his  crowd 
are  out  for  the  money.  They  grab  all 
they  can  get,  and  they  are  practical 
politicians.  He  and  Pete  Carlin  are  born 
leaders,  but  born  leaders  are  not  always 
good  men;  a  little  historical  reading  will 
teach  anybody  that.  It's  real  education 
that  counts  in  the  fight  between  these 
exploiters  of  the  poor  and  the  people  who 


arc  their  victims.  It's  not  being  in  the 
right:  it's  capacity  that  counts.  Now, 
Charlemont  and  his  crowd  have  capacity, 
Spracht  and  his  mob  have  capacity, 
too.  Men  who  believe,  like  myself,  have 
education  and  right  on  their  side.  But 
they  haven't  the  practical  capacity  to 
lead." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you'd 
go  against  yout  father,  if  you  had  this 
capacity?"  demanded  Mrs.  Welterman. 

"Now,  mother,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  I'm  not  bound  to  vote  the  same 
political  ticket  as  my  father.  In  fact, 
I'm  thinking  of  shocking  papa  by  becom- 
ing a  Catholic." 

"Isaac!"  cried  Mrs.  Welterman,  raising 
her  hands  in  horror. 

Father  Cook  looked  uneasily  at  her; 
he  expected  an  outburst  of  protests, 
but  Mrs.  Welterman  was  too  well-bred 
for  that. 

"You  see,  mother,  I  had  to  make  my 
thesis  for  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Religion  in  some  line  of  philosophical 
research  that  was  new.  Nobody  in  the 
history  of  our  University  had  done  any- 
thing on  what  the  Catholics  call  Indul- 
gences, so  I  came  to  Father  Cook  and 
Father  Waldron  for  books.  I  don't 
think—" 

"I  don't  think,  you  mean  to  say,  that 
anybody  can  accuse  Father  Cook  of 
having  unduly  influenced  you.  I  know 
your  obstinacy,"   said  his   mother. 

"But,  mother,"  said  Isaac,  sitting 
down  on  the  pile  of  books,  "why  should 
you  or  papa  object?" 

"A  Jew  turned  Christian!  It  will 
break  your   grandfather's  heart." 

"I  shall  not  tell  him.  He  himself  has 
said  that  sometimes  he  was  not  sure 
but  what  Christ  was  the  Messias.  Besides, 
why  do  you  and  papa  call  yourselves 
Jews?  You  don't  keep  the  Sabbath. 
You  care  as  much  about  the  regulations 
of  Moses  as  you  care  about  the  Talmud. 
The  Thorah  is  not  very  heavy  upon  you. 
No  decent  Christian  can  be  logical  who 
despises  the  creed  of  the  Jews — " 
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"True!"  said  Father  Cook, emphatically. 

"The  Christian  religion  is  just  a  fulfil- 
ment, that's  all;  and  as  you  didn't  give 
me  any  fixed  religion,  I  have  concluded 
to  choose  one." 

"O  dear,  dear!"  moaned  Mrs.  Welter- 
man.  "Only  the  other  day  I  was  unhappy 
because  bridge  and  parties  did  not  satisfy 
me!  And  here  I  am  suddenly  thrust 
into  a  ynilieii,  where  Socialism  and  religion 
and  all  sorts  of  mind-racking  things  are 
the  subjects  of  ordinary  conversation!" 

"It  is  a  difficult  time,  mother.  I  sup- 
pose the  Court  ladies  of  the  French 
Revolution,  who  laughed  over  Voltaire's 
'Pucelle'  and  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro,' 
thought  like  you." 

Mrs.  Welterman  raised  her  hands 
imploringly. 

"Don't  quete  from  your  thesis.  I'm 
not  learned." 

Isaac  laughed. 

"Molly  Morton  and  I  were  talking 
about  the  blindness  of  people  yesterday. 
She  says  -that  the  soi-disant  aristocracy 
in  this  country  are  going  to  have  a  shock 
soon.  She  is  wild  to  see  that  George 
Trevanion  mayor  of  Orvisville.  She  heard 
him  speak  the  other  night.  She  is  very 
clever  and  advanced." 

"Little  Molly  Morton!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Welterman,  w4th  scorn. 

"Oh,  you  may  say  that!  But  girls 
have   changed   since   your  time,  mother." 

"I  should  think  so!" 

"Molly  reads  everything,  and  she  can 
beat  her  father  in  a  political  argument 
any  time." 

Mrs.  Welterman 's  lips  curled.  She  had 
not  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Morton's 
mental  powers. 

"Reads  everything!"  Father  Cook  said. 
"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  hear  that. 
She  looks  like  a  nice  girl." 

"She's  independent.  I  can't  say  that 
I  like  that  type,  though  she  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,"  remarked  Isaac. 

"Thank  Heaven,  you  can't  marry  her! 
She's  a  Gentile,"  breathed  his  mother, 
gratefully. 


"Why  not,  mother — if  she  asked  me? 
She  says  she  has  a  right  to  choose  her 
own  husband.  I  shouldn't  refuse  because 
she  is  a  Gentile." 

There  was  an  interruption.  Arthur 
March  entered,  and  stood  still  in  the 
doorway  that  led  to  the  stairs. 

"I  beg  pardon!"  he  said,  reddening  a 
little,  "I  ran  in  through  the  garden  and 
up  to  Father  Waldron's  room.  Is  he 
here?" 

"Gone  to  the  printers.  Come  in, 
Arthur." 

"Only  a  minute.  Father.  I  must  go 
back  to  the  shop." 

"Don't  you  think  you  might  offer  us 
a  cup  of  tea.  Father?"  asked  Mrs.  Welter- 
man. "  I'm  weak  after  all  this  brain  work. 
Don't  trouble,  — -  I've  already  met  Mr. 
March,  in  the  bookstore;  he  helped  me 
to  choose  a  box  of  books  for  my  niece 
in  Indiana." 

"I  remember,"  Arthur  replied  agree- 
ably. "And  you  wouldn't  have  anything 
of  Mark  Twain's  except  ''Joan  of  Arc' 
It  was  so  unusual. — By  the  way,  Father 
Cook,  we've  concluded  to  nominate 
George  Trevanion  as  mayor, — to  cut  out 
Spracht." 

Father  Cook  frowned. 

"Against  Charlemont  and  Pete  Carlin? 
The3^'re  very  good  to  our  people." 

"They're  very  bad  for  our  people," 
said  March.  "I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
respectful. Father,  but  their  power  ought 
to  be  broken;  and,  rather  than  have 
Spracht  run  on  a  Socialist  ticket,  we're 
promising  our  support  to  Trevanion." 

"So,  you're  going  to  talk  more!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Welterman.  ''Do  let  us 
have  tea!" 

"March,"  said  Father  Cook,  "I  don't 
at  all  approve  of  your  action, — but,  if 
you  don't  mind,  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
get  what  tea  things  you  can.  My  house- 
keeper is  out,  which  is  a  mercy  to  me, 
as  she  doesn't  approve  of  tea  at  this 
hour.  You'll  find  the  cups  rather  thick, 
ma'am.  There's  always  boiling  water, 
so  do  the  best  you  can." 
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March  obeyed.  In  the  meantime  Isaac 
made  himself  more  comfortable,  and 
Mrs.  Welterman  waited  with  a  patient 
air. 

Father  Cook  frowned  again. 

"I  don't  like  this.  Charlemont  and 
Carlin  are  practical  politicians.  I  don't 
pretend  that  they're  idealists."  Father 
Cook  pushed  his  berretta  back  on  his 
head,  which  action  showed  that  he  was 
uneasy.  "I've  never  yet  asked  Charle- 
mont or  Pete  Carlin  to  get  a  place  for  a 
poor  man  and  met  with  a  refusal.  We 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  such  men." 

"Grateful?"  asked  Isaac.  "Why  grate- 
ful? If  I  do  my  work  well  for  pay,  I 
shouldn't  be  grateful  to  the  man  that 
paid  me.  He  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me 
if   I   fulfilled  his  expectations." 

"Isaac!  Isaac!"  implored  Mrs.  Welter- 
man.  She  was  secretly  delighted  to  hear 
her  rather  dull  "Ikey"  answering  back. 
"He's  like  my  family,  after  all,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

"That's  a.  new  doctrine,"  observed 
Father  Cook. 

"Besides,  Father,  when  Charlemont, 
who  winks  at  Spracht's  corrupt  practices, 
finds  a  place  for  people  in  a  factory, 
you  never  know  whether  they  are  being 
'sweated'  or  not.  You  never  know 
whether  they  have  to  work  in  unventilated 
rooms  or  not.  Look  at  the  case  of  the 
girl  that  was  engaged  to  marry  Sandy 
McGill!  Spracht,  after  he  had  separated 
her  from  Sandy,  found  a  place  in  the  suit 
factory  for  her,  and  you  know  what 
happened.  The  cutting  machine  wasn't 
guarded,  and  she  was  killed." 

"God  help  us!"  said  the  priest. 

"You  ought  to  know,  too,  that  the 
wages  paid  to  some  of  the  women  and 
men  are  horribly  low,  and  that  the  school 
laws  are  evaded,  —  Charlemont  again! 
Pete  Carlin  owns  the  present  mayor,— 
we  all  know  that;  but  the  mayor  did 
make  a  fight  against  the  paying  of  less 
than  a  dollar  and  half  a  day  to  some  of 
the  inarticulate  foreign  workingmen,  who 
had    to   support   six   or   seven   children, — 


and  making  them  work  overtime,  con- 
sequently. Charlemont  will  run  for  the 
mayoralty  himself.  There  is  no  use 
speaking  to  my  father  about  it;  he  raves 
about  'practical  politics'  too.  He  knows 
that  Spracht,  while  he  talks  about  having 
neither  God  nor  master,  has  Charlemont 
for  a  boss." 

"Why,  Ikey!  How  you  do  talk!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Welterman,  her  beautiful 
eyes  glowing. 

"I  don't  like  to  be  called  'Ikey,'"  said 
Isaac,  suddenly  descending  to  earth. 

"I  begin  to  believe  that  what  you 
say — -is — partly  true,"  said  Father  Cook, 
reluctantly,  "but  I  don't  believe  that 
Charlemont  and  Spracht  work  together." 

"That's  because  you're  not  really  a 
practical  politician,"  said  Isaac,  promptly. 

Father  Cook  pushed  his  berretta  back 
farther.  If  Isaac  Welterman  had  called 
him  a  Modernist,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  oflFended. 

At  this  moment  March  entered,  with 
a  large  lacquer  tray.  Isaac  made  room 
for  it  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Welterman 
took  off  her  gloves,  preparing  to  serve 
the  tea,  exclaiming  at  the  thickness  of 
the  bread. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  priests  get  on 
without  feminine  assistance,"  said  Mrs. 
Welterman,  the  scent  of  the  tea  restoring 
her  confidence. 

"There  are  compensations,"  remarked 
Father  Cook,  dryly.  "I  was  brought  up 
in  a  Maryland  town  by  three  aunts  and 
several  ladies-in-law." 

March  laughed.  Isaac  drank  his  tea 
in  silence. 

"When  I  left  to  execute  this  job  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,"  said  March,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  shop,  "you 
were  saying  that  you  did  not  approve 
of  me." 

"Do  you  think  that  Charlemont  winks 
at  Spracht's  practices,  such  as  his  trying 
to  lure  one  of  my  parishioners  to  New 
York?"  asked  Father  Cook,  drinking 
hot  water,  and  looking  anxiously  at 
March. 
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"Trevanion  has  proof  of  it.  He  and 
Spracht,  though  they  belong  to  the 
same  organization — the  Bebel  Centrum, — 
have  had  a  tremendous  quarrel  over  some 
evidence  I  unearthed.  But  we  can't 
very  well  talk  of  the  matter  —  before 
a  lady." 

Father  Cook  frowned  until  two  deep 
cuts  came  into  his  forehead. 

March  went  on: 

"I  shall  try  to  influence  every  Catholic 
I  know  to  support  Trevanion  against 
Charlemont  and  Pete  Carlin.  Pete  Carlin ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  workingmen  are 
going  to  pay  any  attention  to  your 
eloquent  sermons  about  what  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  done  for  the  slums  and 
the  poor,  with  Pete  Carlin  sitting  in  the 
front  pew,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
brushing  past  them  in  ermine  and  purple, 
like  Mrs.  Welterman's?  They  know  all 
that  show  ^.presents  the  wages  of  sin. 
What  does  Sam  Potocky  or  Ladislus 
Scherki,  or  Charlie  Malone,  with  his  four 
small  children  barefooted,  and  his 
daughter  of  eighteen  going  to  death  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  mill,  care  about  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  when  everything 
was  so  perfect?  Since  good  Catholics 
will  not  do  anything  to  change  things,  and 
since  Pete  Carlin  represents  them,  I'm 
for  Trevanion  on  a  Socialist  ticket.  It  is 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils." 

There  was  a  silence.  Father  Cook 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at 
the  dusk.  He  was  perhaps  over-scrupulous 
about  the  outward  respect  paid  to  his 
opinions;  he  had  been  a  very  benevolent 
tyrant  for  many  years;  but  when  he 
turned  his  face  toward  his  guests — a  very 
pale  face,  —  he  said  gently : 

"Well,  I  must  go.  Thank  you  for 
coming,  Mrs.  Welter  man!  You  will  cer- 
tainly not  accuse  me  of  forcing  your 
son's  opinions,  will  you  —  after  this? 
Arthur,  come  in  to-morrow  evening  and 
talk  this  matter  over  with  Father 
Waldron  and  me — " 

Telephone ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mother  Erin. 

BY    P.  J.  CARROLL,  C.  S.  C. 

'^IS  not  rich  you  are:    no  jewels  shine  in  your 

hair; 
Your   face  is  pinched,  machree,  your   hands   are 

bare ; 
Your   voice    that   rang   silver   sweet    in    sunnier 

years 
Is  buried  deep  in  your  heart — below  your  tears. 

Your  dark  eyes  search  the  sea  for  the  sons  of 

your  breast 
Who  sailed  down  Kerry  Head  away  to  the  West. 
You  watch  the  rim  of  the  sea  till  your  tired  eyes 

burn, 
For  the  men  who  sailed  away,  but  never  return. 

You're  gray,   mavhrone:    the  wrinkles  fret  your 

face; 
Care    has    crippled    your    feet    and    stolen    your 

grace. 
How  in  ages  gone  you  leaped  down  the  ridges 

green, 
Your  great  eyes  shining  like  the  stars,  my  Queen! 

'Tis  scarred  you  are  from  the  battles  for  holy 

Truth, 
Which  Patrick  brought  you  in  your  virgin  youth. 
You've    clung    to    Truth,    with    your    eyes    on 

Calvary, 
And  mothered  the  scattered   Race  of   Eternity. 

We  love  you,   mother   machree,   for   the   shames 

you've  borne 
For  the  love  of  shining   Truth,    all   your   white 

flesh  torn. 
We  kiss  the  prints  of  the  lash  across  your  face, 
Our  own  dear  Erin,  mother  of  the  race! 


An  act  of  true  charity,  to  be  genuine 
and  profitable,  should  be  done  only  in  the 
spirit  of  our  Saviour's  directions.  ''In  My 
Name''  is  the  charm  that  works.  That 
should  be  the  moving  influence,  —  not 
pity  or  sympathy  or  the  enjoyment  of 
complacent  emotions.  Each  act  should 
be  a  particular  exertion  of  devotion  to 
Our  Lord  and  a  donation  to  Him. 

— Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


VII. — To  my  Mother. 

MY  DEAREST  Dear!  — (How  would 
"Mrs.  Gilpin"  do  for  a  nickname 
for  you?)  Ulfo  and  Ethey  stopped  my 
letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  we 
went  to  skate.  We  had  no  lessons  that 
day  or  yesterday,  —  on  that  day  because 
it  was  Sunday,  and  yesterday  because 
it  was  the  Epiphany.  After  breakfast  I 
suggested  a  retreat  to  the  schoolroom, 
but  Ethey  (not  specially  gravely  inclined, 
I  think,  to  take  scandal)  was  scandalized. 

"Lessons  on  Epiphany  Day!"  he  pro- 
tested. "No  one  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing!" 

"Lessons  are  servile  work,"  Ulfo  agreed 
unanimously. 

Sir  Benedict  was  appealed  to,  and 
referred  the  theological  question  to  Father 
Placid.  Father  Placid  evaded  a  dogmatic 
pronouncement,  but  considered  that  the 
frost  might  soon  "give,"  and  that  skating 
was  "salubrious"  for  young  persons,— 
me  he  clearly  thought  as  young  as  Mr. 
Littimer  thought  David  Copperfield. 

Sir  Benedict  laughed. 

"You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  find 
out  that  they  know  nothing,"  he  observed, 
with  a  cheerful  pessimism.  "I  should 
let  them  off  for  another  day,  if  I 
were  you." 

I  succumbed,  feeling  that  a  Bronte 
governess  would  have  been  firmer;  and 
Sir  Benedict  proposed  that  I  should 
walk  with  him  to  the  abbey.  We  set  off 
in  snow-boots.  (Geoffrey  lent  me  a  pair, 
and  one  would  have  held  both  my  feet, 
only  then  I  should  have  had  to  carry  the 
other,  and  the  squire  would  have  had  to 
carry  me.)  There  is  quite  deep  snow  here, 
and  the  park  looked  lovely.  There  was 
a  cold,  bright  sunlight,  and  the  snow  was 
glittering  in  it. 

We  stopped  at  a  little  knoll,  half  a  mile 
from    the    house,    to    look    into    a    small 


temple,  copied  from  that  of  Vesta  in 
Rome,  and  put  here  by  Sir  Benedict's 
great-grandfather,  who  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  Italy,  where  they  called  him 
//  hello  Inglese.  There  used  to  be  an  altar 
and  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  Sir  Andreas 
took  them  .away  and  put  in  an  altar  and 
picture  of  Our  Lady.  One  of  the  monks 
at  the  abbey  painted  the  picture,  and 
also  those  (in  the  niches  on  each  side  of 
the  altar)  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and 
St.  Augustine  (the  Benedictine  one, — our 
one).  We  knelt  down  and  said  a  "Hail 
Mary."  (A  little  inscription  by  the  door 
asks  everyone  who  enters  to  say  one 
"Hail  Mary"  for  the  conversion  of  Our 
Lady's  Dowry.)  Then  Sir  Benedict  told 
me  that  Bishop  Ullathorne  came  to  bless 
the  converted  temple,  and  Ethey  was 
his  crosi'^r-bearer. 

Well,  we  walked  on  across  the  snow. and 
came  to  a  great  Roman  triumphal  arch, 
spanning  the  road.  Sir  Hector  built  that, 
too;  and  on  the  top  set  up  stone  images 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  which 
vSir  Andreas  replaced  by  statues  of  vSt. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Michael.  Here 
we  got  into  the  park-road  that  leads 
through  a  deep,  black  wood  to  a  far  lodge 
and  the  highroad,  that  we  crossed  into  a 
"planting,"  through  which  a  sort  of  rough 
avenue  leads  up  to  very  high  ground,  at 
the  ^op  of  which,  a  long  way  off  still,  we 
could  see  "the  great  Calvary  on  a  bluff 
over  the  monastery. 

"As  all  this  was  abbey  land,"  Sir 
Benedict  explained,  "my  father,  when 
he  became  a  Catholic  (years  and  years 
before  Newman  or  any  of  them  at  Oxford), 
had  scruples  about  it;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  succeeded  my  grandfather,  he  went 
to  Rome  and  asked  Pius  IX.  The  Pope 
said  he  need  have  no  scruples.  (It  was 
not  our  people  who  dispossessed  the 
monks:  Burgh  Abbey  had  been  Burgh 
Hall  a  hundred  years  and  more  before 
Sir  Titus  bought  it.)  But  he  told  my 
father  that  it  would  be  a  very  pious  work 
if  he  were  to  found  another  Cistercian 
abbey  on  the  old  lands.    And  so  my  father 
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gave  a  thousand  acres  in  fee  simple  to 
the  monks,  and  built  vSt.  Bernard's  up 
there  for  them.  And  the  Pope  made  the 
abbot  a  mitred  abbot." 

You  do  not  see  the  abbey  till  you  are 
close  to  it,  because  the  trees  have  grown 
up  all  about  it;  and  it  is  a  law,  meek 
building,  except  the  church,  which  is  tall 
and  austerely  stately;  and  the  church 
lies  close  under  the  rocks,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  Calvary.  The  Calvary  can 
be  seen  for  miles  around. 

The  abbot  came  to  the  guest-room  and 
talked  to  us,  but  not  much.  He  looks  as 
if  he  would  rather  be  always  keeping  his 
vow  of  silence.  He  is  oldish  and  very 
quiet  and  simple.  Over  his  white  cowl 
he  wears  a  cross,  like  a  bishop,  but  made 
of  black  wood  and  silver.  You  call  him 
"My  Lord,"  and  kneel  to  kiss  his  ring; 
but  he  hauls  you  up,  and  seems  glad  when 
you  have  got  through  with  it.  He  didn't 
remind  me  a  bit  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  fine,  worldly  mitred  abbots.  AH- 
the  same,  he  was  very  dignified,  though 
of  no  high  birth;  and  he  did  not  treat  Sir 
Benedict  as  if  he  was  talking  to  his  patron. 
His  meekness  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
guest's  rank  or  riches;  and  Sir  Benedict 
was  very  respectful  and  gentle  toward 
him.  , 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  in  the 
guest-room  a  seedy-looking,  semi-demi 
gentleman,  who  got  up  from  the  fire, 
where  he  was  reading  a  crumpled  news- 
paper, and  shuffled  off,  in  yellow  and 
green  carpet  slippers.  Sir  Benedict  told 
me  afterward  that  the  monks  suffer 
rather  from  conscienceless  people  who 
come  to  the  abbey  and  stay  as  long  as 
it  suits  them,  knowing  they  will  not  be 
told  to  go  or  asked  to  pay,  and  never 
do  give  anything  in  requital  of  the  poor 
monks'  hospitality.  Often  they  are  not 
even  Catholics,  but  queer  odds-and-ends 
of  society,  who  have  somehow  heard  that 
at  the  abbey  they  can  stay  without  ever 
seeing  a  hotel  bill. 

The  abbot  asked  how  long  I  had  been 
a    Catholic;     and    when    I    said,    "Nine 


weeks,"  he  seemed  to  think  me  quife 
a  Catholic  baby,  whereas  I  felt  quite 
grown  up. 

"It  is  a  singular  grace,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  must  do  what  you  can  for  Our 
Lord.  Out  of  all  these  millions  who  are 
not  given  it,  for  it  to  be  given  to  a  boy 
like  you!  But  it  leaves  you  the  more 
time  to  do  something  in  return, — perhaps 
seventy  years.  One  of  our  monks  is  over 
ninety." 

Then  he  fell  back  into  his  silence,  as 
some  one  pushed  forward  out  of  a  crowd 
to  speak  against  his  inclination,  falls  back 
into  it.  That  was  nearly  all  he  said  to 
me  specially,  but  I  shall  always  remember 
it.  Perhaps,  before,  I  had  been  thinking 
that  in  becoming  a  Catholic  I  tiad  already 
done  something  for  Our  Lord.  I  could 
never  think  that  again.  After  a  rest  in 
his  ever-listening  silence  he  spoke  again — 
for  the  last  time  to  me. 

"Are  your  parents  living?"  he  asked. 

"My  mother  is.  My  father  is  dead. 
He  was  a  clergyman." 

"Pray  for  them  both.  Your  father  is 
not  a  Protestant  now.  That  ends  here. 
He  knows  all  you  have  learned,  and 
much  more.  If  he  could  have  done  what 
you  have  done!  How  gladly  would  he 
come  back  to  do  it!  Pray  for  him.  And 
your  mother, — if  your  prayers  can  bring 
her  to  where  you  are,  what  a  gift  for  a 
son!  Our  monks  will  pray  for  her.  But 
do  you  show  her  what  the  Church  can 
make  of  you.  Don't  waste.  The  Church 
is  so  rich  and  we  are  so  wasteful!  I 
wouldn't  bother  her.  vSome  of  our  people 
(not  only  the  converts)  do  bother  rather; 
and  it  teases  their  friends,  who  haven't 
learned  what  God  has  condescended  to 
teach  them.  If  you  are  a  Catholic  —  a 
real  one,  —  it  will  do  more  than  any 
arguing.  Nine  weeks!  I've  been  a  Cath- 
olic all  my  life — fifty-nine  years,— and  I'm 
not  half  a  Catholic  yet.  It's  easier  to 
learn  here  (there  are  no  distractions). 
But  I'm  rather  slow.  I  don't  think  you 
look  slow.  Only  don't  bustle.  Converts 
do    sometimes.     Just    listen    and    wait    a 
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bit.  Expccta  Dominum.  You'll  think  me 
talkative, — nobody  talks  like  a  Cistercian 
when  the  Rule  allows  him  to  speak,  they 
say." 

And  the  plain,  gentle  face  smiled, — 
not  the  eyes  only  or  the  mouth,  but  the 
quiet,  sweet  heart  that  mounted  up  into 
it.  And  then  this  "talkative"  little  monk 
seemed  to  look  round  for  the  open  door 
into  his  tender  silence,  and  slipped  con- 
tentedly back  into  it. 

He  rose  and  rang  a  bell,  and  a  lay- 
Brother  came  in,  to  whom  he  made  a  sign; 
and  the  brown  monk  went  away,  and 
presently  another  white  one  appeared. 
The  abbot  blessed  us,  and  slid  his  arms 
back  into  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  cowl, 
and  left  us,  to  go  back  to  some  One 
waiting  for  him, — some  One  never  im- 
patient, and  neither  was  he  impatient. 
Courteous,  gentle,  kindly,  he  had  looked 
as  if  he  could  stay  with  us  just  as  long 
as  it  pleasured  us.  But,  for  himself,  he 
liked  best  his  silence,  and  the  Voice,  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  always  flowing 
through  it,— the  great,  unspeakable,  un- 
beginning,  never-ending  Word  Ineffable, 
that  talked  always  the  only  language 
he  quite  understood.  For  I  do  not 
think  the  abbot  would  understand  very 
well  the  talk  of  the  world.  Living  on  the 
sounding,  quiet  shore  of  Eternity,  the 
Time  syllables  have  grown  to  him  a  jostle 
of  silly  noise.  Riches  and  greed,  struggle 
and  pride,  anger  and  theft,  ambition 
and  jealousy,  —  all  an  uncouth,  distorted 
jangle  of  letters  that  spell  nothing,  that 
make  no  word  in  his  and  his  Master's 
book. 

The  other  monk,  Father  Hubert,  who 
is  master  of  novices,  took  us  over  the 
abbey.  He  is  very  tall,  with  a  fine,  com- 
manding presence,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  the  abbot,  and  of  a  high  family. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  great  Yorkshire  squire, 
he  handed  on  the  inheritance  to  a  younger 
brother,  to  come  here.  He  was  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  world;  and  he  knows  all 
about  it,  but  he  docs  not  talk  about  it. 


His  simplicity  is  like  the  abbot's,  but  on 
a  bigger,  more  massive  sort  of  scale.  He 
writes  spiritual  books;  and  vSir  Benedict 
told  me,  on  the  way  home,  that  they 
have  the  same  kind  of  calm,  wide 
spirit  as  the  mediaeval  ascetic  books, 
such  as  the  "Imitation," — intimate  and 
yet  impersonal. 

He  showed  us  first  of  all  the  refectory, 
a  large,  low  room,  with  a  cold  paved 
floor,  rough  tables  and  benches,  and  a 
sort  of  pulpit  in  which  one  monk  sits  to 
read  aloud  while  the  others  eat.  They 
never  eat  meat  or  even  eggs,— only  bread, 
vegetables,  fi-sh,  and,  I  think,  cheese. 
Yesterday  being  the  Epiphany,  there  was 
to  be  something  extra,  and  by  each 
monk's  place  were  an  apple  and  two 
dried  figs.  Their  Lent  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  September  till  Easter.  Father 
Hubert  showed  us  a  plateful-  of  their 
vegetable  soup,  and  I  must  say  it  looked 
rather  nasty. 

Then  we  went  through  the  cloisters, 
where  some  monks  were  walking  to  and 
fro»  (being  a  day  of  obligation,  there  was 
no  work  on  the  farm),  and  others  were 
kneeling  before  the  Stations,  —  painted 
by  Father  Bruno,  and  framed  in  rough 
wooden  frames  made  by  Brother  Eustace, 
the  carpentfr.  Their  breath  went  out  of 
their  mouths  on  the  frozen  air  like  puffs 
of  in(?ense  spioke  as  they  prayed. 

We  turned  into  the  calefactory, — the 
only  room  where  there  is  any  sort  of  heat- 
ing, except  the  kitchen,  and  there  only 
the  Brother  cook  and  his  assistants  may 
go.  In  the  calefactory  there  is  a  big;  iron 
stove,  but  no  open  fire;  and  the  monks 
who  were  there  sat  round  the  wall,  on 
narrow  benches.  It  is  a  smallish  room, 
and  would  not  hold  a  third  of  the  com- 
munity; but,  then,  a  third  of  them  are 
never  there  together,  and  no  one  stays 
long  at  a  time.  Some  were  reading  and 
some  were  saying  their  Beads.  Of  course 
all  were  silent;  and  no  one  spoke  to  us, 
though  all  bowed  to  us  —  nearly  to  the 
w^aist.  I  think  the  absence  of  fires  is  what 
I   should    mind    most.    The   abbey  stands 
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on  a  high  table-land  in  this  cold  country. 

Next  we  saw  the  chapter  house,  where 
the  chapter  of  faults  is  held  every  day. 
Each  monk,  from  the  abbot  downward, 
accuses  himself  aloud  of  his  faults  against 
the  holy  Rule  —  not  of  the  sins  he  would 
mention  only  in  confession, — and  is  given 
a  penance  to  be  performed  there  and  then. 
In  this  way  laxity  is  prevented  from 
creeping  in. 

Then  we  went  up  to  the  dormitory,— 
one  great  room,  open  to  the  gabled  roof, 
divided  by  wooden  partitions,  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  into  cubicles, — one  for  each 
monk,  with  his  bed  in  it:  planks  with 
straw  and  blankets. 

Finally,  there  was  the  church,  —  fine, 
though  austere,  architecturally,  with  long 
lancet  windows,  but  with  no  rich  orna- 
mentation; the  altar,  reredos,  stalls  and 
rood-screen  all  of  deal,  just  stained,  with 
scarcely  any  carving  or  gilding.  It  was 
terribly  cold,  and  I  almost  froze  to  think 
of  the  monks  at  Matins  and  Lauds  (two. 
hours'  long)  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
bitter  nights  of  our  winter.  Father  Hubert 
did  not  genuflect  in,  passing  before  the 
tabernacle,  but  stood  still,  placed  his 
palms  on  his  knees,  and  bowed  profoundly 
from  the  waist,  because  the  Order  of 
Citeaux  was  founded  before  the  custom  of 
genuflexion  was  adopted  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

Before  we  left.  Father  Hubert  offered 
us  food;  but  we  did  not  need  it,  and 
started  on  our  walk  home.  We  did  not 
talk  much  at  first,  as  if  a  corner  of  the 
Cistercian  silence  had  dropped  its  mantle 
on  us.  But  Sir  Benedict  was  very  nice, — ; 
it  seemed  to  me  gentler,  not  so  abrupt. 
At  last  I  asked  him  about  the  boys,  and 
he  said: 

"Teach  them  just  what  you  can  and 
how  you  can,  in  your  own  way.  I  leave 
it  all  to  you.  It  is  true  that  they  are  quite 
ignorant  of  lessons,  except  French;  and 
they  are  lazy,  too,  —  they  have  been 
learning  that  all  these  years.  They  won't 
be  driven,  and  they  are  too  big  to  be  pun- 
ishecl  in  any  way,    It  won't  be  easy  fof 


you,  and  I  shan't  expect  much.  But-jf 
anybody  can  teach  them,  you  can.  I  can 
see  they  like  you  already,  and  they 
wouldn't  like  everybody.  It  would  have 
been  no  use  at  all  getting  a  grumpy, 
elderly  master  for  them;  and  they  would 
only  have  disliked  and  made  fun  of  a  tutor 
who  was  not  as  well-born  as  themselves. 
Ethey  thinks  a  lot  of  that,  and  Ulfo  is 
sarcastic.  Only  remember  you'll  have 
to  be  very  easy  with  them.  And  there's 
the  hunting.  Three  days  in  each  week, 
while  it  lasts,  they'll  hunt.  That  and 
Sundays  will  leave  you  only  three  days. 
And  they  won't  be  cooped  up  in  the 
afternoons." 

"Do    you    think    I    know    enough?"    I 
asked  nervously. 

Then  he  laughed  and  turned  to  me: 
'     "Teach    them    a    tenth    of    what    you 
know,  and  I  shall  be  proud." 

He  said  it  most  awfully  kindly,  like  a 
very  nice  elder  brother. 

And  now  good-bye!    There's  no  chance 

of  picking  myself  up  in  this  letter.    As  yet 

I've   come    only   to   yesterday   afternoon. 

But  you  must  be  comfortable  about  me 

here.    I  did  dread  it,  but  it  is  all  very  nice 

and  very  homey.  Lady  de  Rouche  called  me 

"cousin";  but  she  and  her  eldest  daughter 

are  like  a  couple  of  mothers  to  your  son, 

and  the  men  and  boys  are  like  older  and 

younger  brothers. 

Ever  your  son, 

Austin  Markham. 
Jan.  7,  1879. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  are  those  who  are  so  thought- 
less, so  blind,  so  grovelling  as  to  think 
that  we  can  make  Mary  our  friend  and 
advocate,  though  we  go  to  her  without 
contrition  at  heart,  without  even  the  wish 
for  true  repentance  and  resolution  to 
amend.  As  if  Mary  could  hate  sin  less,  and 
love  sinners  more,  than  Our  Lord  does! 
No:  she  feels  a  sympathy  for  those  only 
who  wish  to  leave  their  sins;  else  how 
should  she  be  without  sin  herself? 

— Cardinal  Newman, 
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Parables  of  Our  Lord. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.   O  KENNEDY. 


IV. — -The  Vineyard. 

HEAR  ye  another  parable,"  says 
our  Divine  Lord  at  the  beginning 
of  this.  (St.  Matt.,  xxi,  2,2^.)  Every  one 
of  His  parables  calls  for  serious  attention; 
but,  introducing  it  with  these  words,  He 
would  seem  to  claim  especial  attention 
for  this  one.  Another  strange  expression 
of  Our  Lord  is  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark  (i,  v,  9) :  "He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And  in  that  same 
chapter  the  Evangelist  says:  "And  He 
taught  them  many  things  in  parables." 
We  adapt  to  ourselves  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  in  all  humility  say:  "I  will 
incline  mine  ear  to  the  parable." 

"Hear  ye  another  parable.  There  was 
a  certain  master  of  a  family  who  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  made  a  hedge  round  about 
it,  and  he  dug  in  it  a  wine-press,  and  built 
a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen; 
and  went  into  a  strange  country."  We 
can  easily  follow  the  several  works  done 
by  the  master  of  the  vineyard;  but  it  is 
with  surprise  that  we  come  upon  the  same 
thing  in  almost  the  same  words  in  Isaias 
(v,  i),  who  lived  centuries  before:  "I  will 
sing  to  my  beloved  the  canticle  of  my 
cousin  concerning  His  vineyard.'^  (Isaias 
was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Juda,  and  there- 
fore calls  Our  Lord  his  cousin;  the 
Beloved  is  God  the  Father.)  "My  beloved 
had  a  vineyard  on  a  hill  in  a  fruitful  place. 
And  he  fenced  it  in,  and  picked  the  stones 
out  of  it,  and  planted  it  with  the  choicest 
vines;  and  he  built  a  tower  in  the  midst 
thereof,  and  set  up  a  wine-press  therein." 
Now  let  us  listen  to  St.  Ambrose: 
"Who  planted  this  vineyard  but  God? 
He  it  is,  therefore,  who  lets  it  out  to  the 
husbandmen,  and  goes  into  a  far  country. 
Not  that  the  Lord  goes  from  place  to 
place,  for  He  is  everywhere  and  always 
present;  but  He  is  nearer  to  those  who 
ore  earnest,  and   farther  awav  from  those 


who  are  careless.  He  remains  a  long  time 
away,  lest  His  demand  should  seem  to 
be  made  too  quickly;  for  the  more  indul- 
gent is  His  kindness,  the  more  inexcusable 
is  their  wickedness." 

The  master  of  the  family  planted  it. 
There  is  an  axiom  in  the  vSchools,  Qui  agit 
per  alium,  agit  per  se.  ("He  who  does  a 
thing  through  another,  does  it  himself.") 
God  is  the  Master  of  the  family;  and 
He  planted  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
religion  by  lawgivers  as  Moses,  by  great 
leaders  as  Josue,  by  judges,  by  prophets, 
by  kings,  and  by  martyrs.  He  planted  it 
"on  a  fruitful  hill."  The  vine  is  the  most 
natural  type  of  the  religion  and  nation 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  planting  it  is  slender 
and  frail;  in  the  rooting  and  spreading 
it  is  quick  and  luxuriant,  and  it  requires 
great  care. 

It  was  planted  "on  a  fruitful  hill,"  are 
the  words  of  Isaias.  The  slope  looking 
to  the  south  was  the  ideal  ground  for  a 
vineyard.  But  the  fox  and  the  wild  boar 
may  come  in.  A  hedge  was  set  round  to 
prevent  them;  and  the  hedge  was  of 
some  thornbush,  usually  the  wild  aloe. 
All  this  typified  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
the  way  God  hedged  it  round  and  pro- 
tected it.  He  also  dug  in  it  a  press.  The 
clay  was  hollowed  out;  the  sides  and  the 
bottom  were  lined  with  bricks;  while  a 
small  and  thick  grating  in  the  bottom 
was  connected  with  a  vat  lower  down  on 
the  slope.  The  ripe  grapes  were  cast  into 
the  press;  they  were  trodden  on  by  men; 
and  the  juice  was  forced  through  the 
grating,  being  thus  strained,  and  carried 
through  to  the  vat.  From  this  custom 
of  treading  out  the  grapes  is  the  allusion 
of  Isaias  (Ixiii,  1-3),  poetic  and  pathetic, 
to  our  Divine  Lord: 

"Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bosra,  —  this 
beautiful  One  in  His  robe,  walking  in 
the  greatness  of  His  strength?"  Our 
Lord  answers:  "I,  that  speak  justice, 
and  am  a  defender  to  save."  —  "Wh}^ 
then,  is  Thine  apparel  red,  and  Thy  gar- 
rqcnts  like  tlieirs  that   tread  in  the  wine- 
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press: 


"Because   I   have  trodden   the 


wine-press  alone"  (in  His  Sacred  Passion); 
' '  and  of  the  Gentiles  there  is  not  a  man 
with  Me." 

And,  finally,  the  master  of  the  family 
built  a  tower.  This  is  quite  customary 
in  the  East.  St.  Jerome  remarks:  "The 
watchers  of  crops  usually  have  such 
towers."  It  is  written  in  Job  (xxvii,  i8): 
"As  a  keeper,  he  hath  made  a  booth." 
Niebuhr  says:  "In  the  mountainous 
district  of  Yemen,  here  and  there  I  saw^ 
as  it  were  nests  in  the  trees,  where  the 
Arabs  perched  themselves  to  watch  their 
cornfields."  The  tower  was  erected  for 
observation  and  defence.  Thus  it  is 
typical  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  the  old  time,  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  now. 

The  work  of  the  master  of  the  family 
was  now  finished:  'He  had  planted  it 
with  the  most  fruitful  vines.  What  could 
he  do  for  his  vineyard  that  he  had 
not  done?'  As  soon  as  all  is  finished,  he 
lets  it  to  colonists,  to  work  it,  and  pay 
him  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  We  are  to 
watch  well  now,  for  this  is  what  typifies 
ourselves.  Up  to  this  God's  mercy  in 
calling  us  to  His  Church,  and  preparing 
it  with  His  multitudinous  graces,  is 
typified.  Now  the  vineyard  is  being  let 
to  us.  How  are  we  going  to  act?  "With 
the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  Him 
plentiful  redemption."  Let  us  think  on 
the  words,  "plentiful  redemption."  We 
understand  their  meaning.  By  His 
Passion  such  wondrous  graces  were  pur- 
chased by  our  Blessed  Lord  that  the 
Royal  Psalmist,  foreseeing  them,  had  no 
other  words  to  express  his  admiration 
than,  "With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy, 
and  with  Him  plentiful  redemption, — 
copiosa  redemptioy 

Before  we  were  born,  before  we  were 
baptized,  the  Church  was  there  super- 
abounding  with  the  Lord's  mercy  and  His 
"plentiful  redemption."  The  vineyard 
was  planted,  a  hedge  was  set  about  it, 
a  press  was  dug  in  it,  and  a  tower  raised 
therein;     and    He    "let"    it    to    us;     and 


went  into  a  far  country.  '''Hear  ye  this^ 
parable.  ,  .  .  And  when  the  time  of  the 
fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the 
husbandmen  to  receive  the  fruits  of  it. 
And  the  husbandmen,  having  laid  hold 
of  his  servants,  beat  one,  killed  another, 
and  another  they  stoned.  He  sent  other 
servants,  even  more  numerous  than  the 
former  ones;  and  they  did  to  them  in 
like  manner.  Last  of  all  he  sends  his 
[one]  son.  .  .  .  But  they  cast  him  forth  out 
of  the  vineyard,  and  killed  Him."  Then 
comes  the  question:  "What  will  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  do  to  these  husband- 
men?" Our  Lord's  hearers  answer  fairly: 
"He  will  bring  those  evil  men  to  an  evil 
end;  and  he  will  let  his  vineyard  to 
other  husbandmen,  who  shall  render  him 
fruit  in  due  season." 

While  we  consider  the  parable»as  typical 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  we  can  readily  see 
its  interpretation.  Overlooking  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  Our  Lord  one  time  wept: 
"Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
to  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children,  as  the  bird  doth  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldst  not!" 
Even  when  the  son  came:  "They  took 
him  outside  the  vineyard,  outside  the 
city  that  was  full  of  people,"  outside  "the 
daughter  of  Sion,  the  mistress  of  the 
nations,"  and  killed  him.  What  shall  he 
do  to  these  husbandmen?  Jeremias  saw 
it,  and  his  tears  were  not  to  be  stayed. 
He  cries  in  his  "Lamentations"  (i,  i,  2): 
"How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was 
full  of  people!  How  is  the  mistress  of  the 
nations  become  as  a  widow?  .  .  .  Weeping, 
she  hath  wept  in  the  night,  and  her  tears 
are  on  her  cheeks.  .  .  .  Her  friends  have  de- 
spised her,  and  are  become  her  enemies." 

Our  Lord  spoke  the  evil  end  of  those 
evil  men.  The  stoning  and  slaying  of  the 
messengers  was  bad,  but  the  extreme 
limit  of  wickedness  had  been  reached 
when  the  inhabitants  slew  the  son.  It 
was  "the  abomination  of  desolation"; 
and  Our  Lord  tells  His  disciples  what 
they  are  to  do  then.  "Then  let  those  that 
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arc  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains;  and 
let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not  go 
down  into  the  house,  nor  enter  therein  to 
take  anything  out  of  his  house"  (but 
\ti  him  flee).  Why?  Because  her  enemies 
will  compass  her  round  about,  and  they 
will  not  leave  a  stone  upon  a  stone,  in 
crder  that  "upon  them  [her  children]  may 
come  all  the  just  blood  that  hath  been 
shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of 
Abel  the  Just  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias, 
the  son  of  Barachias,  whom  you  killed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar." 

Now,  let  us  not  be  the  Pharisee,  but 
let  us  be  the  Publican  of  the  Temple: 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  Let 
us  not  so  readily  see  a  mote  in  the  eye 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  true,  those  words  were 
spoken  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
Jews  and  of  them;  and  they  were  literally 
and  physically  fulfilled  on  their  part,  ■  and 
are,  therefore,  more  easily  to  be  under- 
stood concerning  them.  But  against  that 
we  have  all  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  "The  abomination  of 
desolation,"  which  was  a  threat  and  a 
prophecy  to  them,  and  (like  prophecies) 
partly  hidden,  is  a  terrible  fact  to  us. 

Who,  then,  in  our  ^ase  are  God's  mes- 
sengers, that  we  stone  and  slay?  God's 
graces.  As  truly  as  the  Jews  could  recog- 
nize the  crime  of  the  men  who  stoned 
and  slew  their  lord's  messenger,  so  truly 
do  we  know  that  when  God  sends  us 
graces  (His  heavenly  messengers),  and  we 
do  not  heed  them,  but  neglect  them, 
turn  ourselves  away  from  them.  We  are 
then  said  to  kill  them. 

"From  Abel  the  Just  to  Zacharias,  the 
son  of  Barachias."  This  means  that  each 
one  of  all  the  details  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  its  own  lesson  for  us.  It  will  appear 
under  one  light  to  one,  under  another 
light  to  another;  just  as  the  people  of 
Europe  see  the  sun  in  their  afternoon 
moving  in  the  west,  while  at  the  same 
time  to  the  people  of  America  the  sun 
is  stjjl  in  the  east;   an(;l  to  some  in  the 
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mid-Pacific  it  will  not  appear  at  all.  But 
if  God's  grace  is  not  evident  to  a  man, 
a  man  is  not  accountable  for  it.  Grace 
calls  one  brother  to  the  cloister,  another 
to  the  mission.  The  one  called  to  the 
secular  mission  is  net  answerable  for  the 
grace  calling  the  other  to  the  cloister,  and 
vice  vsrsa.  But  we  are  all  answerable  fv^r 
graces,  and  perhaps  more  seriously  than 
we  think.  It  will  be  revealed  to  us  only 
in  death,  when  the  Master  of  the  family 
comes. 

There  are  two  sets  of  graces — one  that 
urges  us  to  the  observance  of  duties  or 
practices  not  binding  under  severe  com- 
mand; another  that  urges  to  those  duties 
that  bind  under  strict  penalty.  If  a 
person  neglect  the  latter  duties  —  as,  for 
instance,  hearing  Mass  on  Sunday, — then 
a  grave  sin  is  committed;  and  St.  Paul 
tells  us  that  every  time  we  commit  a 
great  sin  "we  crucify  again  the  Son  of 
God  and  make  a  mockery  of  Him." 

It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  if  we 
neglect  the  graces  that  prompt  to  light 
duties,  we  treat  God's  rnessengers  at  least 
"opprobriously,"/ and  that  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly render  an  account;  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  seems  to  insinuate  that 
it  will  be  a  very  strict  one,  even  though 
the  matter  does  not  amount  to  a  grave 
sin.  But  when  the  son  is  slain,  —  ah, 
then  is  "the  abomination  of  desolation"! 
When  we-  read  that  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Apostles  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
St.  Joseph,  were  of  a  certainty  preserved 
from  even  the  danger  of  falling  into  grave 
sin,  oh,  how  we  envy  them! 

In  the  Office  and  Mass  of  the  VI.  Feria 
(Friday)  in  the  second  week  of  Lent,  the 
Church  keeps  repeating  the  dread  saying: 
"Those  evil  men  he  will  bring  to  an  evil 
end;  and  his  vineyard  he  will  let  out  to 
others,  who  will  give  him  of  the  fruit  in 
due  season."  It  has  happened  before  our 
eyes  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  angels;  it 
has  happened  before  our  eyes  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews.  God  grant  that  we  shall  not 
be  a  sad  example  to  others! 
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The  Crucifix  of  Baden. 


BY    B.  D.  I„  -&. 


YEARS  ago  there  stood  in  the  cemetery 
near  Baden  a  large  stone  crucifix, 
somewhat  damaged  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  yet  so  HfeHke  in  appearance  that 
many  a  traveller  wandering  through  the 
Rhine  valley  stayed  his  steps  to  admire 
its  beauty.  The  story  of  the  sculptor  who 
made  this  crucifix  will  be  new  to  most 
readers. 

In  the  year  1435  great  excitement 
reigned  in  Baden.  Sebald  Kserner,  the 
sculptor,  a  man  of  quiet  disposition  and 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  art,  had  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy  killed  a  fellow-citizen,  and 
then,  filled  with  horror  at  his  own  act, 
given  himself  up  to  the  authorities.  There 
were  many  extenuating  circumstances  to 
be  considered,  and  many  a  tear  was  shed 
as  the  old  man  told  his  story;  but  the 
law  was  severe  in  those  days,  and  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 
In  deference  to  public  opinion,  however, 
when  the  death  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, the  president  of  the  tribunal 
addressed   the  prisoner  as  follows: 

"Master  Sebald,  in  consideration  of 
your  hitherto  blameless  life,  and  of  the 
deep  contrition  you  have  shown,  we  grant 
you,  at  the  request  of  his  Excellency  the 
Margrave,  one  last  wish  before  you  die." 

It  was  so  unusual  a  concession  that  a 
deep  hush  fell  on  the  court  as  the  sculptor 
raised  his  head  to  answer:  "My  victim 
is  dead,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
atone  for  what  is  done.  But  before  I  die, 
if  so  much  time  be  granted  me,  I  would 
fain  make  the  only  amends  in  my  power 
by  carving  one  last  image  of  the  God  I 
have  so  grievously  outraged." 

Sebald's  wish  was  granted.  He  was 
led  off  to  prison,  where  he  was  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view.  And  then,  as  the  dark 
days  of  winter  succeeded  each  other,  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  damp   walls  of  h.\^ 


dungeon,  he  chiselled  feverishly  at  the 
masterpiece  he  wished  to  produce  —  & 
representation  of  Christ  Crucified.  He 
had  no  model  of  course,  the  jailer  alone 
being  allowed  to  enter;  but  his  mind, 
ever  haunted  by  the  image  of  his  unhappy 
victim,  found  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
it  to  the  cold  block  before  him.  The 
hands,  the  feet,  the  lifeless  body  soon 
took  shape  beneath  his  touch.  When  he 
came  to  the  head,  however,  a  mist  swam 
before  his  eyes,  a  blank  fell  upon  his 
mind,  and  with  a  groan  he  fell  upon  his 
knees:  "O  God,"  he  prayed,  "help  me 
to  finish  the  work  I  have  begun  for  Thee ! " 

And  then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
a  sudden  thought  flashed  upon  him. 
Surely  his  own  face,  with  its  hollow  eyes, 
its  lines  of  pain,  its  expression  of  abiding 
grief,  would  make  a  better  model  for  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  than  any  he  could  have 
found  elsewhere.  A  small  mirror  was 
obtained,  and  with  new  energy  Master 
Sebald  resumed  his  task.  From  early 
morning  till  darkness  fell  upon  his  cell 
he  chiselled  away,  his  strong  will  carrying, 
him  on  when  the  frail  body,  growing 
weaker  day  by  day,  would  have  suc- 
cumbed. If  he  noted  his  growing  paleness 
or  the  deepening  of  the  lines  about  his 
face,  it  was  only  to  rejoice ;  for  was  it 
not  One  dying  he  wished  to  represent? 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  work 
was  completed.  The  sculptor  had  given 
the  last  touches:  he  could  do  no  more. 
For  a  moment  he  knelt  before  the  image, 
as  though  imploring  pardon;  then,  calling 
the  jailer,  he  bade  him  send  for  the 
executioner. 

Instead  of  the  executioner,  it  was  the 
chief  magistrate  who  came  at  the  jailer's 
bidding.  As  he  opened  the  door  and  the 
almost  lifelike  representation  of  the  Christ 
met  his  gaze,  he  forgot  all  else  and  fell 
on  his  knees  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
admiration  and  awe;  then,  unwilling  to 
be  alone  to  enjoy  so  wonderful  a  sight,  he 
sent  for  the  bishop,  and  presently  the 
little  cell  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
visitors. 
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"Where  should  the  crucifix  be  placed?" 
was  the  much  debated  question.  vSome 
suggested  the  market-place,  while  others 
were  for  setting  it  up  in  the  large  square 
outside  the  church.  An  end  was  put  to 
the  discussion  by  Sebald's  asking  leave 
to  speak. 

"If  my  work  has  found  favor  in  your 
eyes,"  he  said  humbly,  "might  I  beg  as 
a  last  request  that  it  stand  in  the 
cemetery,  where,  better  than  in  any  other 
place,  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others? 
And  there,  too,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  "its  shadow  will  fall  on  his  tomb, 
and  plead  for  my  forgiveness." 

Sebald's  request  was  approved  of  by 
all  present.  With  great  pomp  the  stone 
crucifix  was  transformed  to  the  cemetery, 
a  large  crowd  accompanying  it  to  its 
destination.  When  the  blessing  of  the 
cross  was  over,  and  it  stood  out  in  all 
its  beauty  against  the  blue  sky,  the 
sculptor  came  forward  and  declared  that 
now  his  last  wish  was  granted,  and  he 
was  ready  to  die.  But  at  this  announce- 
ment a  murmur  of  protest  arose.  Some 
of  the  more  influential  persons  spoke  to 
the  councillors,  the  councillors  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Margrave,  and  finally 
the  judge  declared  in  a  loud  voice  that, 
in  consideration  of  his  genius,  his  piety, 
and  his  repentance,  Master  Sebald  should 
receive  a  free  pardon. 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  this  an- 
nouncement. Old  Sebald,  however,  took 
no  part  in  the  general  rejoicing.  "I  have 
no  wish  to  live,"  he  said,  "now  that  my 
task  is  finished.  But  He  knows  best.  May 
His  holy  will  be  done!" 

Nor  was  the  old  man  called  upon  to 
spend  much  more  time  upon  earth.  Only 
a  few  days  later,  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  dewdrops  hung  in  clusters  on 
the  grass,  he  was  found,  hands  clasped 
as  if  in  entreaty,  lying  dead  at  the  foot 
of  his  wondrous  crucifix. 


No  life  is  a  failure  which  is  lived  for 
God,  and  all  lives  are  failures  which  are 
lived  for  any  other  end. — Fabcr, 


A  Study  of  Contemporary  France. 

SOME  thirty,  pages  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  February  were  given  up 
to  "The  Decline  of  the  French  Republic," 
a  contribution  by  a  writer  of  whom  men- 
tion has  previously  been  made  in  these 
columns  —  Dr.  Georges  Chatterton-Hill, 
Docent  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Geneva.  As  a  study  of  contemporary 
France,  it  is  of  compelling  interest;  and, 
however  negligible  it  may  be  considered 
by  thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  French 
Republic,  it  will  impress  the  impartial 
student  of  world-politics  as  a  criticism 
that  may  well  give  the  rulers  of  that 
Republic  pause.  Laying  down  the 
proposition  that  the  French  Revolution 
attempted  the  impossible. — "namely,  the 
radical  transformation  of  the  hereditary 
mental  structure  of  a  race  by  means 
of  a  change  in  its  institutions,"  —  Dr. 
Chatterton-Hill,  in  a  striking  paragraph, 
contrasts  the  realism  and  continuity  of 
the  policy  pursued  as  a  rule  by  the  old 
French  monarchy  with  the  utter  lack  of 
those  qualities  in  the  policy  of  the  Third 
Republic : 

We  have  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Third 
Republic,  whether  in  home  or  in  foreign  affairs, 
is  neither  realistic  nor  continuous.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Republic  has  no  policy  at  all,  and 
can  not  have  one.  The  only  principle  of  demo- 
crSltic  government  in  France  is  Ote  toi  de  la,  que 
je  m'y  mette.  [Get  out,  that  I  may  get  in.]  The 
main  consequences  of  the  consistent  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  during  more  than  thirty 
years  have  been  (as  regards  home  affairs)  five 
in  number:  the  persecution  and  ostracism  of 
thousands  of  citizens  for  their  religious  opin- 
ions; the  wholesale  confiscation  of  private 
property;  the  disorganization  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  by  the  introduction,  into  the  Army,  of 
the  two  years'  service  in  1905,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  annual  periods  of  drill  exacted  from  the 
reservists,  by  the  organization  of  spying  and 
delation,  by  the  undermining  of  discipline  in 
obedience  to  "democratic  ideas,"  by  political 
favoritism;  the  advent  of  what  we  may  call 
a  despotism  of  demagogues — i.  e.,  the  despotism 
of  the  labor  syndicates  and  of  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail;  the  disorganization  of 
the  national  finances. 
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Having  justified  his  assertion  regarding 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Republic 
with  a  fulness  quite  unnecessary  for 
readers  familiar  with  the  past  decade  of 
French  history,  the  writer  continues: 

It  may  be  objected  that,  nevertheless,  the 
Republic  is  not  necessarily  anti-Catholic  and 
anti-Christian.  But  this  objection  takes  no 
account  of  the  facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Republic  was  founded  by  Freemasons;  it  is 
a  fact  that  almost  all  the  "lights"  of  the 
Republic  —  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Paul  Bert, 
Floquet,  Combes,  Clemenceau,  to  mention  only 
these  —  were,  or  are.  Freemasons;  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  public  services  are, in  the  hands  of 
Freemasons,  who  have  invariably  been  the 
backbone  of  the  regime;  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  can  not,  in  his  official 
capacity,  set  his  foot  in  a  place  of  worship 
during  his  term  of  office;  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
State  schools  are  "neutral,"  —  i.e.,  that  all 
religious  teaching  is  banished  from  them;  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  crucifixes  have  been  torn  down 
from  the  walls  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
that  the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  the 
law  courts  opened  their  annual  session  have 
been  suppressed;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  Navy,  and  notably  the  hang- 
ing of  the  flags  half-mast  on  Good  Friday,  have 
been  abolished;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Army  and 
the  civil  authorities  may  take  no  part  in  the 
annual  commemoration  festival  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  celebrated  at  Orleans  on  the  8th  of  May, 
because  it  is  a  festival  which  has  for  centuries 
past  been  organized  by  the  Church,  et  cetera. . 

Concerning  a  corollary  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  religious  Orders,  the  laicization  of 
the  French  schools,  the  Geneva  Docent 
is  not  less  emphatic: 

We  have  said  that  the  ecole  sans  Dieu  is  a 
school  of  immorality  and  crime.  Will  any  one 
be  found  to-day  capable  of  denying  the 
increase  —  the  steady,  disquieting  increase — 
of  juvenile  crime  in  France?  Since  the  children 
educated  at  the  ecole  sans  Dieu  have  begun  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  grown-up  citizens,  the 
number  of  youthful  criminals  has  increased  in 
a  truly  alarming  manner.  .  .  .  And  it  is  reason- 
able— nay,  necessary — to  seek  a  direct  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two  phenomena. 
We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  the  ecole  la'igue 
intentionally  and  deliberately  seeks  to  demor- 
alize its  pupils;  but  it  most  certainly  fails  to 
provide  anything  like  an  adequate  basis  for 
their  moral  development.  The  moral  educa- 
tion iraparted^in  such  schools  js  ridiculously 
inadequate. 


The  length  at  which  the  Nineteenth- 
Century  writer  deals  in  his  article  with 
what  is  commonly  called  Anti-Clericalism 
he  justifies  by  two  reasons.  "Firstly, 
because  the  only  'policy'  of  the  Republic 
has  been,  and  can  be,  the  dechris- 
tianization  of  France;  secondly,  because 
this  'policy'  has  not  only  entailed  the 
spoliation  of  Church  property  and  the 
persecution  of  Catholics,  but  has  had 
other  far-reaching  consequences.  The 
undermining  of  all  authority,  of  all  dis- 
cipline, the  dissolution  of  the  essential 
bonds  of  social  solidarity,  the  destruction 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
society, — all  this  has  been  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  Republican  policy  of  dechris- 
tianization.  And  thus  must  this  policy, 
which  contains  within  it  the.  germs  of  all 
the  other  evils  from  which  the  country 
has  been  suffering  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  eventually  prove  fata)  to  the 
Republic  itself." 

We  have  already  overrun  our  allotted 
space,  and  so  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  mere  mention  of  Dr.  Chatterton- 
Hill's  forecast  of  France's  future,  —  a 
social  revolution  or  a  reaction.  A  firm 
believer  that  "the  'old  energies  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  Europe  have  revived 
in  the  yoimg  generation  of  to-day,"  he 
sees  in  the  recent  reawakening  of  France 
visible  in  its  intellectual  youth,  a  counter- 
revolution to  that  threatened  by  the  labor 
syndicates, — a  reaction.  And  he  concludes 
with  a  prophecy  which  many  readers  will 
deem  moderate:  "This  reaction  will 
mean  simply  the  return  to  the  splendid- 
traditions  to  which  France  owed  so  many 
centuries  of  greatness.  Both  move- 
ments —  that  of  the  revolution  and  that 
of  reaction  —  resemble  each  other  by 
their  common  hatred  of,  and  their 
common  contempt  for,  the  Republic. 
And  the  Republic,  which  has  no  policy 
beyond  that  contained  in  the  three  words, 
confiscation,  persecution,  concussion,  will 
not  be  able  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
against  parties  which  have  a  policy  and 
an  ideal." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  flippant  assertion  of  a  notorious 
apostate,  quoted  by  the  T.ondon  Observer, 
^'Miracles  never  happen  in  a  city  where 
they  use  arc  lamps"  (meaning,  of  course, 
that  only  in  obscure  places  are  miracles 
ever  reported),  is  adequately  answered 
as  follows  b}^  Mr.  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge, 
writing  in  the  same  journal: 

There  are  arc  lamps  at  Lourdes,  and  I  have 
seen  miracles  there.  That  miracles  happen  at 
Lourdes  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  the  place  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  from  the  turbine  station 
at  the  rapid  of  the  Gave  near  the  old  bridge. 
Both  these  facts  can  be  verified  for  himself 
by  any  man  who  goes  to  Lourdes  and  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  with  an 
open  mind.  And  Lourdes  is  not  the  only  place 
where  miracles  happen  and  arc  lights  are  in 
use.  I  mention  Lourdes  as  an  instance  in  point, 
only  because  I  can  speak  from  persoifal  knowl- 
edge. And  the  verification  is  easy  there.  Any 
doctor  or  any  journalist,  be  he  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Rationalist,  on  presenting  his 
card  at  the  Medical  Bureau,  is  given  the  fullest 
facilities  for  investigation;  and  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Bureau  is   an   Englishman. 

To  another  writer  in  the  Observer,  who 
contends  that  miracles  are  to  be  attributed 
to  undiscovered  natural  forces — that  as 
yet  our  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  certain  judgment  as  to 
cause  and  effect  in  a  given  case, — Mr. 
Atteridge  replies  that,  as  regards  such 
miracles  of  healing  as  take  place  at 
Lourdes,  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life  is  fully  adequate  for  an  assured 
judgment  that  an  ulcerous  wound,  for 
instance,  can  not  be  made  to  close  up 
and  heal  in  a  few  moments;  that,  even 
if  it  were  curable,  the  process  of  new 
cell-building  would  be  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  months;  and  when  the  healing  takes 
place  suddenly,  we  can  assert  with  absolute 
certainty  that  a  force  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  the  resources  of 
human  science  has  been  in  operation. 
And  when  the  like  cures,  and  cures  of 
other  hopeless  maladies,  take  place  thus 
swiftly  and  completely  at  the  time  when 
the    Lord   of   Life   is   being   humbly   and 


reverently  invoked  to  help  His  afflicted 
creature,  we  judge  rightly  that  His  hand 
is  doing  the  work,  restoring  what  He 
has  created.  There  is  no  other  loical 
explanation.  And  this  explanation  is 
accepted  with  full  assent  by  men  of 
scientific  training,  judicial  mind,  and 
long  experience  of  all  possible  sources 
of    error   in    such    investigations. 

Exhorting  the  students  of  Newman 
Academy,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  to  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  of  their  religion. 
Abbot  Gasquel,  in  an  address  reported 
in  full  in  the  Catholic  News,  made  an 
interesting  reference  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
which  was  prefaced  by  some  remarks 
worthy  of  being  quoted  with  it: 

Religion  and  science  can  not  be  contrary. 
When  anything  seems  to  contradict  the  teach- 
ings of  religion,  have  patience,  wait.  We  Cath- 
olics know  that  there  can  be  no  such  contradic- 
tion. The  same  God  is  the  Author  of  science 
and  of  religion.  We  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  we  only  have  to  wait  and  let 
the  critics  criticise  themselves.  Then  we  see 
that  all  must  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Catholic  teaching  was  correct. 

I  was  acquainted  with  Herbert  Spencer;  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  my  brother.  Mr.  Spencer 
was  well  known  in  England,  and  still  better 
known  in  America,  as  an  author  whose  works 
were  hostile  to  the  teachings  of  religion.  He 
was  the  great  exponent  of  agnostic  philosophy, 
a  system  of  philosophy  hostile  to  our  Faith. 
Spencer  went  to  see  my  brother  when  the  latter 
was  dying.  Afterward  he  said:  "Oh,  what 
would  I  give  to  have  that  man's  faith!  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  that  which  I  rested 
upon  as  certain  was  proved  uncertain,  and  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  the  faith  of  a 
Catholic  man!" 

A  "Pastoral  Address  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  assembled  in 
special  meeting,"  dealing  with  the  Labor 
Question,  has  in  conclusion  these  notable 
paragraphs : 

But  ou'r  main  object,  while  fixing  attention 
on  the  nature  of  the  dangers  with  which  our 
people  have  recently  been  confronted,  is  to 
urge,  in  the  spirit  of  Pius  X.  as  of  Leo  XIII., 
the  sovereign  importance  of  preventing,  by  fair 
treatment   fUld   fair   trial,    the   evils   that   evoke 
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these  crude,  unchristian  theories,  and  drive 
men  to  adopt  these  rough  methods  of  redress. 
To  this  end,  circles  for  social  study,  debate, 
and  work  are  specially  useful.  It  is  eminently 
a  case  where  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Indeed,  in  applying  a  cure  on  any  wide  scale 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  ways  of  prevention. 
Accordingly,  our  chief  concern  is  a  full  measure 
of  proper  treatment  for  the  laboring  classes, 
with  ample  encouragement  to  good,  hard, 
honest  work,  but  no  encouragement  to  drink, 
idleness,  or  inefficiency.  .  .  . 

We  were  not  made  for  earth  but  for 
heaven.  Only  when  the  perishable  goods  of 
this  world  pass  away  from  us  forever  do  we 
enter  on  our  eternal  possessions  and  begin  our 
true  life  with  God.  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  (Acts,  xx,  35.)  If  we  have 
much  we  can  call  our  own,  the  Lord  gave  it  for 
our  welfare  and  for  the  relief  of  others,  in  whose 
person  He  may  stand  asking  some  of  it  back 
from  us.  If  we  have  little,  the  Saviour  had  less 
for  Himself;  and  it  is  His  hard-pressed  fellow- 
laborers  He  invites  to  come  to  Him,  that  He  may 
refresh  them.  In  Christ  we  are  one,  and  earthly 
possessions,  or  the  want  of  them,  do  not  count. 
If  duty  calls  us  to  practise  justice,  patience 
consideration,  forbearance  toward  one  another, 
we  are  also  bound  as  Christians  to  be  charitable 
in  thought  and  word  and  deed.  Let  charity, 
then,  which  is  the  queen  of  virtues  and  the  bond 
of  perfection,  reign  in  our  hearts.  "God  is 
charity;  and  he  that  abideth  in  charity  abideth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him."    (St.  John.) 

This  is  well  said  because  clearly  con- 
ceived. Surely  it  is  the  faithful  son  of 
the  Church  who  in  the  complexities  of 
this  present  existence  is  able  to  "see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole." 


In  his  message  to  Congress  last  August, 
President  Wilson  stated  in  reference  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Mexico: 

The  situation  must  be  given  a  little  more 
time  to  work  itself  out  in  the  new  circum- 
stances, and  I  believe  that  only  a  little  time  will 
be  necessary. 

This  was  a  bad  prophecy.  A  good 
many  months  have  passed  since  the  date 
of  his  message,  and  things  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  Conditions 
may  soon  necessitate  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  Those  who  think  that 
the  troubles  in  Mexico  would  soon  be  at 
an  end  if  Uncle  Sam  were  to  send  a  few 


thousand  soldiers  over  the  border,  are 
as  —  optimistic  as  our  President.  The 
dangers  of  guerilla  warfare  in  such  a 
country  seem  not  to  be  realized  by 
outsiders.  France  had  200,000  men  in 
Mexico,  and  yet  was  very  glad  when  the 
time  came  to  withdraw  them.  It  took 
years  for  our  government  to  subdue  the 
hostile  Indians  of  Texas. 

Another  possibility  to  consider  is  that 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  might  have  the  effect  of  uniting 
all  parties  in  Mexico  to  resist  the  invader. 
Then  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  all  of  whom  have  large  sums 
invested  in  the  neighboring  republic, 
would  probably  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect their  interests.  And  Japan  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  lend  assistance.  The 
end  is   not  yet  in  Mexico. 


Testimony  to  the  beneficent  effects 
of  the  confessional  by  non-Catholics  is 
common  enough,  but  we  do  not  recall 
anything  of  this  kind  more  striking  than 
a  paragraph  quoted  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Christian  Register  by  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times.  The  Unitarian 
writer  was  moved  to  observe:  "There  is 
an  impressiveness  which  no  one  is  proof 
against  in  the  row  of  curtained  booths 
which  first  greets  the  eyes  of  the  visitor 
to  a  Catholic  church."    He  then  exclaims: 

What  revelations  of  human  sorrow  and  sin 
those  narrow  walls  could  give,  were  they  to 
become  vocal!  What  anguish  of  spirit  has  been 
soothed,  what  shame  and  repentance  given  the 
grace  of  forgiveness,  what  discouragement  met 
with  hope,  what  perplexity  cleared  in  wise 
counsel,  w^hat  wrongs  righted,  what  temp- 
tations forestalled,  what  virtues  inculcated, 
what  bulwarks  reinforced  against  evil,  what 
wholesome  penances  prescribed,  what  sacred 
confidences  established,  what  saving  directions 
vouchsafed,    as    laden    souls    were    unburdened 

there! 

« •  > 

"Patriot  and  prince  of  peace"  was  the 
title  given  many  years  ago  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Kopp,  prince-bishop  of  Breslau, 
by  the  burgomasters  of  Fulda;  and  no 
more  fitting  inscription  could  be  selected 
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for  his  tomb.  His  patriotism  was  so 
earnest  and  unselfish  as  to  be  unques- 
tioned even  in  the  stormiest  days  of  the 
Kulturkampf,  the  revocation  of  which 
was  largely  due  to  his  persistent  and 
tactful  efforts.  The  cause  of  the  laboring 
classes  had  no  abler  or  more  devoted 
champion  in  Germany  than  the  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  and  he  never  spared  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  establish  peace  between 
Capital  and  Labor.  So  enlightened  was 
his  sympathy  and  so  disinterested  was 
his  zeal  that  his  counsels  always  com- 
manded attention  even  from  those  least 
disposed  at  first  to  follow  them.  It  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Kaiser  that  he  was 
made  a  cardinal,  and  all  Prussia  rejoiced 
when  the  Emperor  enrolled  him  in  the 
Order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  The  death  of 
few  public  men  in  Germany  in  recent 
years  has  been  more  widely  and  sincerely 
mourned     than     that     of     the     venerable 

prince-bishop. 

« ■  ► 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  the 
religious  instinct,  in  the  Bombay  Exam- 
iner, Father  Hull  has  this  luminous 
paragraph : 

The  reality  of  the  instinct  for  the  unseen  is 
proved  precisely  by  the  fact  that  such  super- 
stitious beliefs  [as  unlucky  Friday,  the  number 
thirteen,  etc.]  still  survive,  even  in  this 
"enlightened"  twentieth  century;  and,  if  any- 
thing, they  survive  strongest  among  those  who 
have  lost  all  belief  in  God,  and  are  confirmed 
rationalists  and  materialists,  perfectly  confident 
intellectually  that  the  unseen  world  of  spirit 
is  an  exploded  myth.  Witness  atheistic  Paris, 
in  which  the  palmist  and  the  astrologer  are 
to-day  reaping  a  richer  harvest  than  ever  before. 
Witness  materialistic  America,  with  its  craving 
for  Spiritism  and  Christian  Science, — instances 
showing  that  the  instinct  for  the  unseen  is  a 
thing  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  that, 
when  deprived  of  its  proper  and  true  object,  it 
can  not  rest  without  some  object;  and  if  religion 
is  denied,  superstition  alone  remains. 

Most  of  our  readers  can  very  probably 
recall  individual  cases  which  prove  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  The 
fact  is  that,  while  men  may  discuss, 
as  a  speculative  proposition,  the  non- 
existence of  another  world,   the  annihila- 


tion of  man  at  death,  the  folly  and  futility 
of  religious  worship,  or  similar  topics,  no 
man  really  believes  such  propositions, 
or  at  least  in  the  face  of  sudden  catas- 
trophes—  earthquake,  shipwreck,  or  con- 
flagration,-— ^no  man  acts  as  if  he  believes 
them.  Deeper  than  any  quasi-conviction 
of  his  intellect  is  the  certitude  of  his 
hea^t,  —  the  instinct  that,  after  all,  the 
onh'-  realities  are  the  eternal  ones,  the 
most  important  facts  those  that  are  unseen 
by  mortal  eyes. 

Much  of  what  was  said  in  praise  of  the 
late  Father  Maurice  Dorney,  of  Chicago, 
by  the  newspapers  of  that  city  is  applic- 
able in  great  measure  to  almost  every 
parish  priest  in  the  United  States.  Not 
all,  of  course,  are  gifted  by  nature  *or 
grace  as  he  was,  but  the  vast  majority 
are  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  Their 
labors  are  so  unremitting  and  their  de- 
votedness  is  so  constant  as  to  attract  little 
notice.  Only  when  they  have  passed  away 
is  their  worth  realized  and  their  work 
appreciated.  Of  Father  Dorney  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  said: 

For  thirty-four  years  the  sharer  in  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  comforter  of  ills,  the  friend, 
philosopher  and  guide  of  a  section  of  Chicago 
which  is  a  city  in  itself,  the  Rev.  Father  Maurice 
J.  Dorney  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him 
more  sincere  mourners  than  almost  any  man 
who  has  lived  in  this  city.  The  "Stockyards 
•  Priest,"  as  he  was  best  known,  knew  his  people. 
They  were  not  wealthy  nor  fashionable,  but 
they  were  human,  intensely  so,  and  so  was  he. 
He  had  a  human  sympathy  for  their  foibles, 
a  human  understanding  of  their  problems,  a 
broad-minded  tolerance  for  their  derelictions. 
Sometimes  he  was  called  the  "King  of  the 
Stockyards,"  and  so  he  was.  In  his  realm  none 
questioned  his  sovereignty.  His  subjects' 
loyalty  was  absolute,  and  yet  he  reigned  by 
love    alone. 


Commenting  on  a  sympathetically 
written  editorial  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers  dealing  with  Billy  Sunday  and 
his  audiences,  the  Catholic  News  observes: 
Because  of  the  throng  that  turned  out  to 
greet  this  man — who,  to  his  credit,  be  it  said, 
preaches    "old-fashioned    religion,"  —  the    New 
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York  daily  in  question  concludes  that  religion 
is  not  dead.  What  would  its  editor  say  if  he 
witnessed  the  throngs  that  attend  the  morning 
and  evening  exercises  at  the  missions  held  in 
so  many  Catholic  churches,  not  alone  in  this 
city  but  all  over  the  country?  How  would  he 
regard  the  fact  that  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in 
New  York  or  any  other  large  city,  a  great  many 
more  men  and  women  than  turned  out  to  hear 
Billy  Sunday  go  to  Mass  at  five  o'clock  every 
morning  during  the  two  or  more  weeks  of  a 
mission? 

The  editor  would  probably  regard  it 
as  corroborative  evidence  of  a  truth  which 
he  and  his  confreres  of  the  secular  press 
throughout  the  country  know  thoroughly 
well:  that  when  there  is  question  of  prac- 
tical Christianity — of  going  to  church, 
of  divorce,  and  of  other  matters, — Cath- 
olics are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Even 
the  evangelist  mentioned,  Billy  Sunday 
himself,  makes  an  exception  of  The 
Church  when  he  excoriates,  as  he  fre- 
quently does,  the  Churches  of  the  United 

States. 

< » > 

The  following  illustration,  as  novel  as 
it  is  effective,  we  find  in  the  Lenten 
Pastoral  of  Bishop  Mathieu,  of  Regina : 

You  know  what  is  done  each  day  during  the 
heat  of  summer  by  those  who  rise  early.  They 
open  all  the  windows:  a  fresh  and  vivifjnng 
breeze  enters;  it  drives  out  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  the  night;  it  renews  the  air  of  the 
interior,  and  prepares  a  provision  of  freshness 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  they  draw  the 
blinds,  and  thus  preserve  themselves  from  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  day.  Each  morning,  if 
possible,  open  the  windows  of  your  soul  during 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  call  God  to 
your  help;  consecrate  to  Him  all  the  actions 
of  the  day;  let  grace  enter  and  renew  the  life 
of  your  soul;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
comes  —  that  is  to  say,  the  work;  the  weari- 
ness, the  temptations  under  the  weight  of 
which  you  have  too  often  to  sigh, — you  will 
have  in  your  heart  your  provision  of  freshness 
and  strength  to  bear  all. 

The  Catholic  Colonization  Society, 
founded  by  priests,  approved  by  the  hier- 
archy, and  conducted  in  direct  depend- 
ence upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
unites  with  this  loyalty  to  the  Church 
the    most  practical  business   sense  in  the 


management  of  its  affairs.  The  actual- 
success  which  it  has  already  won  is 
evident  proof  of  this.  One  may  gain  an 
idea  of  its  working  method  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  a  paper  contributed 
to  America  by  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  John  de  Ville,  A.  M.: 

The  Society  is  just  now  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  fifty  miles  north  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  conditions  it  is  imposing  on  the  land 
company:  (a)  that  no  more  land  be  sold 
to  any  individual  than  he  can  easily  work; 
{h)  that  the  company  be  sure,  before  closing 
contract,  that  the  buyer,  after  making  first 
payment  on  his  land,  has  enough  money  to  tide 
him  over  difficulties  for  a  year;  (c)  that  a 
cannery  be  established  by  the  company  within 
one  3'-ear,  to  take  care  of  perishable  products, 
such  as  figs,  etc.;  {d)  that  a  man  be  appointed 
to  help  the  farmer  dispose  of  his  produce 
advantageously,  and  thus  save  him  from 
exploitation;  (e)  that  a  first-class  agricultural 
expert  be  put  in  charge  of  the  company's 
demonstration  farm,  to  teach  the  colonists  the 
kind  of  crops  they  should  plant  and  the  proper 
time  to  plant  them. 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  about  this; 
and  the  spiritual  side  is  on  the  same 
practical  basis,  as  witness: 

The  Society  does  not  approve  of  any  land 
company's  holdings,  however  meritorious, 
unless  the  company  bind  itself  to  build  a  modest 
church,  parsonage,  and  school;  and  pledges 
itself,  moreover,  to  support  a  priest  for  three 
years,  as  soon  as  a  group  of  fifteen  families  are 
settled  on  the  territory. 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  vouched  for  by 
St.  John  D.  Seymour,  B.  D.,  in  his  recent 
work,  "Irish  Witchcraft  and  Demon- 
ology,"  that  in  Ireland  witchcraft  was 
practically  confined  to  the  Protestant 
population.  It  prevailed  chiefly  in  the 
North,  and  had  its  strongest  hold  upon 
the  Irish  imagination  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Ulster  by  Cromwellian  settlers.  Only 
one  instance  is  recorded  when  torture 
was  applied  to  a  witch  in  order  to  extract 
a  confession;  and  Mr.  Seymour  believes 
that  burning  at  the  stake  was  extremely 
rare  in  Ireland. 


The  Birth  of  Spring. 

BY    J.  S.   V. 

VJE  nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  dell, 

Awake!   Throw  off  chill  Winter's  spell! 
Come,  bring  your  paints  of  every  hue, 
Your  palettes,   oils,   and  brushes  too. 
Paint  all  the  fields  a  glorious  green, 
With  white  and  orange  spots  between; 
Put  purple  patches  on  the  hills, 
In  yellow  clothe  the  daffodils; 
With   burnished   gold,    go   gild   the   broom; 
With  diamond  dew  deck  every  bloom; 
Place  violets  on  each  hedgerow  bare. 
Entwined  about  with  maidenhair. 
For  Spring  is  born!    With  joy  and  mirth. 
All  Nature  brightens  at  her  birth. 
A  thousand  feathered  songsters  sing, — 
O  welcome.  Spring!    O  welcome.  Spring!' 


An  Oldtime  Knight  of  France. 


BY  PAUL    BERTRAND. 


B 


IvlTTLE  more  than  four  centuries 
ago — or,  to  be  exact,  in  February, 
15 1 2 — the  inhabitants  of  Brescia, 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns 
of  Lombardy,  opened  their  gates  to  the 
Venetian  army;  although,  only  a  short 
time  before,  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  the 
King  of  France.  This  action  infuriated 
the  French  troops  who  then  occupied 
Italy.  They  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  perfidious  town,  marched  at  once 
against  it,  and  marched  so  rapidly  that 
on  the  morning  of  February  17  they 
formed  in  three  columns  before  its  gates 
and  began  the  assault. 

The  Venetians  and  the  Brescians  seized 
their  arm.s  also  and  prepared  for  a 
stubborn  resistance.  They  were  animated 
to  do  their  utmost  by  the  reflection  that. 


if  they  were  defeated,  they  could  expect 
scant  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  With 
indescribable  fury,  the  two  armies  hurled 
themselves  against  each  other  at  the 
gates  first  of  all,  and  then,  w^hen  the 
assailants  forced  their  way  within,  in 
the  streets  and  byways.  While  the  battle 
was  raging,  the  women  of  the  town 
barricaded  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
sought  out  the  most  secret  recesses 
in  which  to  hide  their  children  and 
themselves. 

About  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a 
square  toward  which  all  the  principal 
streets  converged,  there  was  a  handsome 
residence  belonging  to  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, lyorenzo  Salvi.  He  was  absent  on 
a  journey  this  February  ihorning,  and  had 
left  at  home  his  wife  Leonora,  his  two 
young  daughters,  and  their  old  servant 
woman.  At  the  first  roar  of  the  battle, 
all  four  had  taken  refuge  in  the  attic, 
having  previously  barricaded  the  street 
door  with  trunks  and  chests  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  Crouching  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  attic,  they  listened  with 
ever-increasing  anxiety  and  fear  to  the 
sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  reports  of  the 
gfrquebuses  and  bombards  sounded  like 
a  thunderstorm,  causing  the  windows  to 
rattle  and  the  very  walls  of  the  house 
to  tremble.  This  lasted  for  a  long  time; 
then  a  calm  ensued;  and  all  at  once 
Leonora  heard  in  the  deserted  street 
before  her  house  door,  voices  calling  out 
in  French: 

"Open  to  a  dying  man." 

She  glided  over  to  a  dormer  window, 
opened  it  quietly,  and,  leaning  out,  saw 
two  soldiers  carrying  a  wounded  man 
upon  a  litter.  The  outstretched  figure  was 
that  of  a  tall  ofiicer,  very  thin,  blackened 
with  powder,  simply  dressed,  and  carrying 
in  his  right  hand  a  plain  sword.  He  had 
received    a    desperate    stroke    in    the    hip 
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from  a  pike,  the  head  of  which  was  still 
deeply  embedded  in  the  flesh. 

The  litter-bearers  saw  Leonora,  and  one 
of  them  cried  out  imperiously: 

"Hurry  up!  He  will  die  if  there  is 
not  prompt  succor;  for  he  is  losing 
much  blood." 

Salvi's  wife  made  no  reply;  but  she 
took  rapid  counsel  with  herself.  What 
should  she  do?  The  presence  of  these 
Frenchmen  in  the  heart  of  Brescia  showed 
that  the  town's  defenders  had  not  been 
victors.  It  would  be  folly  to  open  her 
house  just  when  the  enemy  would  be 
ready  for  sack  and  pillage  and  murder. 
But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow 
a  Christian  to  die  for  want  of  care  and 
assistance — no,  that  would  not  do,  either. 

Her  compassion  overruling  her  pru- 
dence, she  went  downstairs,  removed  the 
barricade,  and,  opening  the  door,  said  to 
the  two  soldiers,  in  good  French: 

"Come  in  now." 

They  entered,  and  she  was  about  to 
close  the  door  again  when  the  wounded 
man  murmured: 

"What's  the  use?" 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "Let  it  remain 
open,  and  may  God  protect  us!" 

Leonora  led  the  way  to  a  large  chamber 
with  richly  tapestried  walls,  and  told  the 
soldiers  to  lay  their  burden  on  a  great 
bed,  at  the  corners  of  which  were  four 
chased  columns.  She  then  called  her 
little  girls  and  the  old  servant.  They 
came  down  from  the  attic,  pale  and 
frightened;  but  quickly  obeyed  the  orders 
they  received. 

"Come,  children,  cut  up  this  linen  into 
strips;  and,  you,  Nita,  make  haste  and 
heat  a  pot  of  water." 

The  little  ones .  finished  their  task, 
and  once  more  betook  themselves  to  the 
attic.  Leonora  zealously  attended  to  the 
wounded  man,  washed  the  wound  with 
care,  and  did  her  best  to  staunch  the 
blood.  She  soon  saw,  however,  that  she 
could  not  succeed,  and  that  the  French- 
man would  die  unless  the  pike  head  was 
withdrawn. 


"We  need  a  doctor,"  she  said.  Although 
her  tone  was  scarce  above  a  whisper,  the 
man  on  the  bed  heard  her,  and  turned 
his  eyes  toward  her. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "a  doctor!  But 
in  this  disordered  city,  is  it  possible  to 
find  one?" 

"My  relative.  Master  Agrippa,"  she 
replied,  "knows  all  the  secrets  of  surgery. 
Unfortunately,  he  can  not  serve  us  now. 
He  has  taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the 
Rotunda,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  here; 
and,  even  if  he  were  oflFered  more  gold 
than  he  has  ever  seen,  he  would  not 
take  the  risk  of  appearing  on  the  streets 
to-day." 

"What  does  your  relative  look  hke?" 
asked  the  Frenchman. 

"He  is  a  bald-headed  old  man,  a  little 
round-shouldered;  he  wears  a  black 
velvet  robe  with  a  cincture  whose  clasps 
are  in  the  form  of  intertwined  serpents." 

"Good!"  said  the  wounded  man. 

He  then  made  a  sign  to  the  two  soldiers ; 
and,  as  they  hurriedly  ran  out,  he  raised 
himself  a  little  on  the  pillow,  mused  for 
a  moment,  and  said  in  a  marvellously 
tranquil  tone: 

"I  beg  you,  Madame,  not  to  imagine 
that  I  am  afraid  of  death.  If  I  desire  to 
recover  from  the  blow  I  received  this 
morning,  it  is  not  because  I  am  unreas- 
onably attached  to  life,  but  because 
France  and  the  King  still  need  my 
services.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to 
recover.  If  it  concerned  only  myself,  I 
should  be  less  careful  of  my  life." 

Leonora  did  not  reply.  These  words 
astonished  her,  and  .she  knew  not  what 
to  think.  It  was  a  tragic  hour,  in  any 
case.  There  was  spreading  over  Brescia 
a  noise,  not  of  battle  but  of  panic  —  a 
curious  galloping;  and  Italian  cavaliers 
as  they  sped  by  shouted: 

"Run  for  your  lives!" 

A  few  minutes  passed;  and  then,  pro- 
pelled by  four  vigorous  arms,  the  surgeon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  And  what  a  figure 
he  made!  Rage  and  terror  combined 
were    depicted    on    his    countenance;     he 
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gritted  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fists; 
and  the  rents  in  his  robe  proved  that  his 
coming  was  not  at  all  voluntary. 

He  approached  the  bed,  examined  the 
cruel  wound,  and  said  with  brutal 
frankness : 

"Sir  soldier,  I'm  going  to  pull  out  this 
bit  of  iron.  But  I  warn  you,  you  are  going 
to  suffer  horribly,  and  in  all  probability 
you'll  faint." 

The  Frenchman  smiled  a  little. 

"Pull  away,  sir!  It  would  be  strange 
if  I  were  to  faint.  It  is  not  the  first  bit 
of  iron  that  has  been  drawn  from  my 
flesh.  I've  had  some  practice  in  sup- 
porting pain.    Pull  away,  sir!" 

And  the  surgeon  pulled.  The  patient 
never  moved  an  eyelid,  uttered  no  cry 
or  moan,  and,  moreover,  underwent  the 
subsequent  torture  of  the  scalpel  and  the 
scissors  without  a  murmur.  To  do  Master 
Agrippa  justice,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  operation  was  skilfully  per- 
formed. Once  he  had  finished,  the  old 
man's  fright  and  fury  returned.  He  seized 
Leonora  by  the  sleeve,  drew  her  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  then  in  a  growling, 
if  low,  tone  of  voice  began: 

"It's  your  fault  that  I'm  here,  in  a 
house  wide  open,  and  that  they  dragged 
me  from  the  church  where  our  enemies 
would  not,  I  think,  have  dared  to  commit 
murder.  Up  to  to-day,  Leonora,  I've 
taken  you  to  be  a  woman  of  sense;  but 
now  I  see  that  you're  shallow-brained, 
after  all.  Explain  to  me  if  you  can  for 
what  purpose  you  have  received  this 
wounded  man,  and  what  advantage  you 
expect  to  get  for  doing  so." 

"Why,  the  man  was  going  to  die!" 

"Well!  A  good  many  others  are  going 
to  die  to-day.  Ah,  if  you  had,  my  girl, 
saved  some  powerful  French  lord,  I 
wouldn't  blame  you!  A  lord  might  per- 
haps have  warded  off  pillage  and 
massacre.  But  you  pick  up  at  your 
threshold  a  miserable  soldier  of  fortune, 
a  rascal  black  as  a  crow,  thin  as  a  red 
herring,  a  fellow  whose  wardrobe  isn't 
worth  three   guineas.     Do   vou  count    on 


his  protecting  you,  now  that  those  French 
cutthroats  are  coming?  He's  more  likel)^ 
to  call  them  in  here." 

"Well,  we  are  in  the -hands  of  God." 

"You  have  acted  like  a  child." 

"I  have  acted  as  my  heart  bade  me." 

"Hark,  Leonora!    Listen!" 

What  cries  they  heard!  Shouts  of 
triumph,  moans,  prayers,  imprecations,^— 
all  these  were  blended.  Doors  were  broken 
open,  shops  were  demolished,  windows 
were  smashed  and  furniture  thrown 
through  them,  barrels  and  hogsheads  were 
rolled  out.  The  bells,  rung  by  the  victors 
to  announce  their  triumph  afar,  added  to 
the  clamor. 

And  it  was  no  longer  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  that  this  drama  was  being 
enacted,  but  in  the  very  square  where 
stood  the  Salvi  residence. 

"In  a  few  minutes,"  said  Master 
x\grippa,  falteringly,  .  "they  will  be 
upon  us." 

Leonora  wrung  her  hands  and  said: 

"Blessed  Mother  Mary,  protect  us!" 

The  invasion  of  the  bedroom  was  , 
brusque.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
cham.ber  was  filled  with  fierce-eyed  soldiers, 
and  they  had  begun  their  pillaging  even 
from  their  entrance.  One  had  a  statuette, 
another  a  reliquary  of  gold,  a  third  a 
costly  vase,  a  fourth  a  silver  bracket. 
They  were  just  on  the  point  of  assaulting 
the  surgeon  and  the  unfortunate  mother 
when  the  wounded  man,  who  had  been 
dozing  with  his  head  turned  to  the  wall, 
was  aroused  by  the  noise.  Raising  himself 
on  his  elbow,  he  looked  around  him  and 
called  out  angrily: 

"What's  all  this?" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  and  a  look 
at  the  frowning  visage  of  the  speaker,  the 
intruders  were  checked  as  if  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning.  They  shivered  and  lowered 
their  eyes. 

"Put  down  that  booty!"  came  the 
voice  from  the  bed. 

It  was  placed  at  once  on  the  floor. 

"Now  clear  out,  and  don't  return!" 

Quietly    and    sheepishly    the    pillagers, 
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scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  left  the 
chamber  and  the  house. 

Leonora  thought  she  was  dreaming. 
Impressed  and  overjoyed,  she  followed 
the  soldiers  to  the  street  door,  and, 
detaining  the  last  one,  asked,  as  she 
handed  him  a  gold  piece: 

"How  do  you  call  that  wounded  man 
on  the  bed?" 

"Don't  you  know  him?" 

"Why,  no!" 

"But  everybody  knows  him." 

"Not  I,  in  any  case.  Is  he  perhaps  the 
King  of  France?" 

"He  is  the  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach — the  Chevalier  Bayard." 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


XIII.  — Popping  Corn. 

"  ^^  OFT   and  white  as  snow!"  laughed 

@J  dad.     "Well,  not  quite,  little   girl. 

There's  a  hard  kernel   somewhere, 

if  I  know  anything  about  popping  corn." 

"Oh,  but  it's  sweet  and  good  and 
nutty!"  said  Jean.  "Put  in  some  more 
corn.  Jack,  and  let  dad  see.  Jack  knows 
how  to  pop  it  just  right." 

"We  used  to  have  popcorn  parties 
sometimes  at  St.  Mary's,"  explained 
Jack, — "on  Sister  Madeline's  feast-day. 
And  she  would  tell  us  stories  afterward, — 
real  true  stories  that  w^ere  fine." 

"All  about  saints?"   said  Jean,   wisely. 

"No,"  replied  Jack,  as  he  watched  his 
popper  w4th  a  practised  eye,  "not  all 
about  saints.  Lots  of  them  were  about 
sinners, — real  bad  sinners  that  Sister 
Madeline  knows." 

*'0h,  how  could  a  good  nun  know  real 
bad  sinners?"  asked  Jean,  in  shocked 
surprise. 

"Sister  Madeline  did/'  answered  Jack, — 
"the  very  worst  kind.  You  see,  she  had 
been  around  in  jails  and  prisons  and 
hospitals  before  she  came  to  vSt.  Mary's. 
And  she  \ised  to  talk  and  pray  even  with 


thieves  and  murderers  that  were  going 
to  be  hung.  She  said,  if  it  were  God's 
will,  she  would  rather  work  among  sinners 
than  saints.  You  can't  do  much  for 
saints,"  explained  Jack,  giving  a  skilful 
shake  to  his  popper.  "They  are  all  right, 
anyhow.  But  sinners!  vSister  Madeline 
knew  how  to  work  with  them  fine.  She 
said  no  matter  how  wicked  they  seemed 
there  was  some  good  in  them  all.  She 
used  to  tell  us  they  were  like  the  corn 
here,  that  looks  so  dry  and  hard  and  dark, 
but  when  the  fire  touches  it,  it  bursts 
out  all  white  and  good  like  this,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  shook  out  the  snowy  contents 
of  his  popper  into  Jean's  blue  dish. 

"But  you  can't  put  sinners  in  the  fire," 
observed  Jean,  rather  dismayed. 

"No,"  said  Jack.  "I  don't  think  she 
meant  real  fire.  She  meant  something 
like  it, — something  that  God  sends  from 
heaven  to  touch  hard  sinners'  hearts  and 
make  them  soft  and  sorry." 

"And  then  they  go  to  confession  and 
tell  their  sins,  and  never  do  anything  real 
bad  again,"  concluded  Jean,  now  quite 
sure  of  herself  and  her  Catechism. 
"Oh,  I'd  like  to  have  heard  some  of 
Sister  Madeline's  stories!  They  must 
have  been  so  interesting.  Couldn't  you 
tell  me  one  of  them,  Jack?" 

"No,"  said  Jack,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
talked  quite  enough  before  the  big  man 
sitting  silent  in  his  cushioned  chair,  "I 
couldn't.  I  would  get  them  all  mixed 
up.  Sister  Madeline  told  us  so  many, 
you  see." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  hear  one!"  chirped 
Jean.  "I've  got  story-books  about  fairies 
and  giants  and  little  girls  and  boys,  and 
little  lords  and  ladies  like  Miss  Morris 
used  to  teach  in  England,  and  Bible 
stories  and  saint  stories,  but  I've  never 
heard  a  sinner  story  yet.  Do  you  know 
any,  dad?" 

Dad  roused  at  the  words,  as  if 
from  some  fireside  dream.  Without,  the 
changing  wind  moaned  fitfully;  the  snow 
swept  in  broken  gusts  against  the 
windows;     the   stout   doors   rattled    as   if 
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the  spent  storm  was  making  a  last  effort 
to  batter  down  the  blessed  home.  And, 
within,  a  strange  new  silent  battle  was 
waging  in  dad's  breast.  Good  and  evil 
spirits  were  struggling  for  mastery.  The 
innocent  young  prattlers  at  his  feet  were 
stirring  thoughts  and  feelings  he  vainly 
tried  to  silence,  to  crush.  That  dark 
secret  of  his  past,  that  none  must  ever 
hear,  had  risen  from  its  grave  and  would 
not  be  hushed  or  buried.  Dad  looked 
back  at  it  with  a  horror  that  he  had 
never  felt  before.  Ah,  the  old,  hard,  tough 
grain  of  his  heart  was  in  heaven-sent  fire, 
but  as  yet  he  did  not  know. 

Dad  roused,  however,  at  Jean's  question. 
She  had  slipped  her  hand  into  his,  laid 
her  soft  cheek  against  his  knee.  Jack, 
having  filled  the  blue  bowl  to  the  brim, 
was  stirring  the  fire  into  brighter  blaze, 
his  corn-popping  done.  Again  Father 
John  Joseph's  face  caught  the  leaping 
light,  and  seemed  to  smile  down  upon 
the  transient  "dwellers"  within  his  home. 

"Do  you  know  any  real  sinner  stories, 
dad?"  repeated  Jean. 

Big  Ben  wondered  if  that  was  the  name 
for  his  story, — if  that  was  what  Sister 
Madeline  and  honest  Jack  and  gentle 
Jean  would  call  that  secret  of  the  past. 
A  strange,  sudden  impulse  seized  dad. 
He  would  tell  the  children  and  let  them 
decide. 

"Do  I  know  any  sinner  stories?"  he, 
repeated.  "Well,  yes,  a  lot  of  them,  my 
little  girl, — -almost  as  many  as  Sister 
Madeline,  I  guess;  but  they  are  not  for 
gentle  little  ears  like  yours.  Still — "  he 
paused  for  a  moment  as  if  it  was  hard 
to  go  on, — "there  is  one  I  can  tell  you, 
perhaps." 

"O  dad  darling,  yes,  please!"  pleaded 
Jean.    "You  tell  such  grand  stories,  dad!" 

And  while  the  wind  moaned  and 
shrieked  about  the  gables  as  if  evil  spirits 
were  battling  despairingly  in  the  dying 
storm,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire 
showed  Father  John  Joseph's  listening 
smile,  dad  began: 

"Once  upon  a  time— quite  a  long  time 


ago  —  there  was  a  boy  who  had  no  father 
or  mother  or  sisters  or  brothers — " 

"Like  Jack,"  parenthesized  Jean. 

"No,"  said  her  father  quickly,  "not 
like  Jack  at  all :  Jack  had  vSister  Madeline 
and — and — " 

"Aunt  Betty  and  Uncle  Rick,"  added 
Jack,  who,  with  the  memory  of  the  pink 
lamp  glowing  by  that  far-off  fireside,  had 
no  idea  of  posing  as  out  in  a  cold  world 
alone. 

"Well,  this  boy,"  continued  dad,  "had 
no  Sister  Madeline,  no  Aunt  Betty  nor 
Uncle  Rick.  He  lived  in  a  hard,  rough 
place,  with  hard,  rough  men  around  him; 
and  he  had  to  look  out  for  himself  pretty 
sharp  to  keep  from  being  hungry  and 
cold.  But  he  was  a  tough  little  ^^oungster, 
with  a  keen  eye  and  a  quick  ear,  and  a 
tongue  that  soon  learned  to  do  its  own 
talking;  and  he  tumbled  up  somehow 
and  got  a  grip  on  things  himself." 

"How  did  he  get  it?"  broke  in  Jack, 
quite  breathless  with  interest  in  a  story 
that  he  felt  had  many  points  in  common 
with  his  own. 

"Well,  in  various  ways,  my  boy," 
answered  Big  Ben  evasively,  as  he  met 
the  eager  gaze  of  the  bright  blue  eyes. 
"And  his  shovels  and  spades,  or  whatever 
he  had,  often  broke  for  him,  just  as  yours 
did;  and  big  men  pocketed  the  dollars 
he  had  earned,  just  as  T  pocketed  yours. 
But  he  was  tough,  as  I  said,  and  would 
not  be  downed.  So  he  shovelled  and  dug 
along,  taking  a  little  schooling  when  he 
could,  reading  a  bit  here  and  there,  getting 
hard  knocks  and  giving  them  until  he 
was  a  great  six-footer,  witli  a  fist  like  a 
sledge-hammer;  a  head  that  had  learned 
a  lot  that  isn't  in  books,  and  a  heart — " 
Big  Ben  paused,  —  "I  can't  say  much 
about  his  heart.  I  think  that  grew  like 
a  winter  cabbage  later  on.  But  his  eye 
had  the  flash  of  greased  lightning  as  it 
watched  for  a  chance  in  the  big  game  we 
call  Life.    And  at  last  he  saw  it." 

Big  Ben  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
take  breath.  The  great  backlog  that  had 
been,  smouldering   all   the   evening   began 
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t(j  snap  and  crackle  as  the  flames  leaped 
up  and  around  its  thick  coat  of  bark, — 
the  bark  that  had  been  hardening  in  storm 
and  sunshine  for  full  a  hundred  years. 
Father  John  Joseph  had,  perhaps,  climbed 
its  spreading  branches  when  he  was  a  boy. 

"Well,  Tom  (we  will  call  this  big  boy 
of  ours  Tom,  though  that  was  not  his 
name)  saw  his  chance  at  last.  It  was  one 
day  when  he  had  just  broken  a  shovel 
or  spade,  or  something  he  was  digging 
his  way  with,  and  he  was  feeling  especially 
down  and  out.  Maybe  you've  felt  down 
and  out  yourself." 

Big  Ben  turned  an  inquiring  glance  at 
Jack. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  thinking  of  his  night 
on  the  Mary  Jane.    "I  have." 

"When  you  feel  that  way  again,  my 
boy,  whistle,  —  whistle  as  loud  and  long 
as  you  can.  It  will  clear  the  air.  But 
Tom  did  not  whistle.  He  was  standing, 
silent  and  gloomy  and  bitter,  when  a 
man  came  up  to  him,  —  a  stranger  who 
had  been  only  a  few  days  in  the  place, 
and  was,  he  said,  just  looking  round. 

"'Down  on  your  luck  I  see,  my  man,' 
he  said  pleasantly  to  Tom. 

"'Yes,'  was  the  gruff  answer.  'I  am 
down  and  out.' 

"'Then  maybe  you're  ready  to  take  a 
chance  with  me,'  said  the  stranger. 

"Tom's  eyes  flashed  one  of  their  light- 
ning glances  at  the  speaker.  He  looked 
fair  enough,  —  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
five,  but  so  light  in  build  that  Tom 
could  almost  have  caught  him  up  and 
swung  him  round  his  head. 

'"A  lunger,'  Tom  thought  with  the 
hardy  scorn  of  the  strong  man  for  the 
weaklings  of  life. 

"But  the  eyes  that  met  his  were  keen 
and  clear,  and  the  face  that  looked  into 
his  was  an  honest  friendly  one. 

"'Show  me  your  chance,'  said  Tom, 
briefly. 

"'I've  beerf  out  here  for  the  last  four 
months  for  m)^  health,'  answered  the 
other:  'tramping  it,  according  to  the 
doctor's  orders, — tramping  it  up  hill  and 


down  dale  in  this  God's  own  country  of 
yours.  But  I've  been  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  if  you  know  what 
that  is.* 

"'I've  heard  of  it,'  said  Tom. 

"'And,  though  I'm  out  of  it  now,'  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  '  I  thought  I  might 
make  a  little  needful  cash  by  doing  some 
scientific  prospecting  and  writing  it  up 
later  on.  But,  by  George,  I  believe  I've 
struck  something  that  will  pay  better 
than  pen  work!  All  the  signs  in  the 
rocks  point  to  it.' 

'"To  what?'  asked  Tom,  bluntly. 

"'Ah,  I'm  not  telling  that  yet!'  said 
the  stranger,  with  his  pleasant  smile. 
'I  wouldn't  tell  anything — if  I  could  dig. 
But  I  can't,  you  see.  I  tried  it  and  broke 
down  in  the  second  spadeful.  Now  I 
want  a  strong,  honest  fellow  to  come 
up  with  me  to  that  find  of  mine  and 
dig  for  me.' 

"'What  will  you  pay?'  asked  Tom. 

" '  What  will  you  take?'  asked  the  other. 
'A  share  of  my  find?' 

"'No,'  said  Tom,  roughly;  for  he  had 
broken  more  than  one  shovel  digging  for 
just  such  fairy  dreams.  'Cash  down  and 
nothing  else, — ten  dollars  a  day,  hard 
cash.  And  put  the  bargain  down  in 
writing,'  added  Tom,  who  was  pretty  sore 
and  bitter  to-day.  'I  am  not  risking 
anything  in  your  find.' 

"'I  see  you  are  not,'  said  the  stranger, 
as  he  took  out  his  note-book  and  wrote 
down  the  agreement.  'Ten  dollars  a  day 
while  you  are  with  me.  It  will  take  all 
I  have  left,  but  I  am  willing  to  risk  it, — 
aye,  and  risk  more  than  that:  even  life 
itself.  The  climb  is  a  tough  one,  almost 
more  than  I  can  stand.  But  I'll  risk 
it— all — all.' 

"So  Tom  and  the  stranger,  who  said 
his  name  was  John  Jeffries,  went  off 
together.  It  was  a  climb  indeed, — such 
a  climb  as  even  Tom,  used  as  he  was  to 
rough  ways,  had  never  taken  before.  But 
Jeffries  had  made  a  rough  map  of  the 
route,  and  kept  to  it  like  a  homing  bird. 

"And  never  before  had  Tom  travelled 
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in  such  pleasant  company.  Jeffries  might 
be  a  lunger,  but  he  was  a  brave  and 
cheery  one.  While  he  wouldn't  tell  of 
his  find,  he  was  ready  to  tell  of  every- 
thing else.  Tom  heard  of  the  plucky 
little  wife  he  had  left  in  the  East,  who 
was  teaching  school  so  her  husband  could 
go  off  from  his  office  work  and  get  well; 
of  the  little  girl  Mollie,  who  had  eyes 
like  violets  and  hair  like  sunshine;  of  the 
pretty  home  they  were  buying  when 
the  cough  came  on  and  the  doctor  told 
Jeffries  he  must  leave  and  go  West. 

"All  this  he  told  Tom  as  they  tramped 
over  the  rough  ways  together,  or  lay 
down  at  night,  looking  up  at  the  stars; 
and  though  Jeffries  often  had  to  stop  in 
his  cheery  talk  to  cough  and  gasp  for 
breath,  he  never  lost  hope  for  a  minute. 
Lungers  never  do:  to  the  very  last  they 
see  rainbows  spanning  the  black  gulf 
yawning  before  them.  But  he  was  pretty 
far  gone,  as  Tom  knew.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  to  keep  on.  His  eyes  were  getting 
brighter  and  his  breath  shorter  and  his 
legs  weaker  every  day.  Tom,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  lungers  and  their 
ways,  felt  the  whole  business  was  just  a 
lunger's  fever  dream.  But  he  was  down 
and  out,  as  I  said,  and  Jeffries  paid  him 
his  ten  dollars  every  night  according  to 
their  bargain;  so  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  see  the  fool  thing  through. 

"At  last,  after  they  had  been  tramping 
threa  days  or  more,  they  struck  the  place 
they  were  aiming  for.  It  was  about  the 
wildest  place  Tom  had  ever  seen.  Rock 
and  ridge  and  gully  all  pitched  together, 
as  if  the  earth  had  burst  up  and  boiled 
over  about  a  thousand  years  before.  But 
Jeffries,  who  had  been  dragging  along  for 
the  last  hour  or  two,  started  into  sudden 
life  and  strength. 

'"Here  we  are!'  he  said.  'I  was  afraid 
I  couldn't  make  it,  but  here  we  are  at 
last!  This  is  the  place,'  and  he  pointed  to 
a  bare  spot  where  he  had  been  chipping 
and  picking.  'Now  dig,  my  man, — dig 
for  all  you  are  worth.'" 

(To  be  continued  J 


The  True  Master. 

It  happened  one  day,  in  a  town  in 
Holland,  that  a  knife-grinder  vv^ent  to  the 
police  and  declared  that  a  certain  rag- 
picker had  stolen  his  dog.  The  authorities 
gave  the  matter  due  attention,  and 
learned  that  the  ragpicker  in  question 
really  had  a  dog,  though  he  refused  to 
tell  how  he  had  come  in  possession  cf 
him.  The  case  finally  came  to  trial;  and 
the  judge,  after  hearing  a  statement  of 
the  facts,  said:  "Let  the  dog  himself 
decide  the  case.  He  certainly  will  know 
his  master." 

A  long  table  was  arranged,  the  two 
claimants  sitting  at  opposite  ends,  and 
halfway  between  them  the  bailiff,  holding 
the  dog  by  a  stout  string.  The  judge 
clapped  his  hands,  the  men  began  to 
whistle  and  call,  and  the  bailiff  let  go  the 
rope.  The  animal  gave  one  look  about 
the  court-room,  gazed  into  the  faces  of 
both  knife-grinder  and  ragpicker,  then 
jumped  over  the  table  and  scampered  out 
of  the  door  as  fast  as  he  could.  There  was 
great  consternation.  "Search  for  him," 
said  the  judge,  who  was  now  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  So  a  hunt  was  made, 
and  the  dog  was  found  lying  peacefully 
upon  a  hearth-rug  in  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  from  whom  the  knife-grinder, 
the  original  thief,  had  stolen  him  a  few 
months  before.  The  ragpicker,  of  course, 
had  robbed  the  knife-grinder. 

Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  those 
who  cry  loudest,  "Stop,  thief!"  are  thieves 
themselves. 


Precious  stones  have  a  religious  sig- 
nificance as  well  as  flowers  and  plants. 
The  diamond  denotes  divine  light  and 
celestial  joy;  the  sapphire,  truth  and 
constancy;  the  emerald,  hope;  the  topaz, 
the  goodness  of  God;  the  ruby,  divine 
love;  the  carbuncle,  blood  and  suffering. 
The  sardius  typifies  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
The  amethyst  signifies  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing. The  pearl  is  the  emblem  of  purity 
and  humility. 
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— Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  will  record  some  im- 
pressions of  his  tour  in  the  United  States  in 
the  April  and  July  numbers  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  of  which  he  is  editor-in-chief. 

— The  romantic  career  of  Christina  of  Den- 
mark, Duchess  of  Milan  and  Lorraine,  is 
reviewed  in  a  new  book  by  Julia  Cartwright 
(Mrs.   Ady),  just  published  by  Mr.   Murray. 

— The  republication,  with  thorough  revision, 
of  certain  literary  articles  contributed  to  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
encourages  the  hope  that  some  anti-Catholic 
articles  contained  in  that  learned  work  may 
also  be  rewritten  and  republished. 

— The  following  volumes  of  the  Catholic 
Library  are  in  active  preparation:  "S.  Bernar- 
dino of  Siena,  the  People's  Preacher;  with 
Selections  from  his  Sermons,"  by  Miss  Maisie 
Ward;  "The  Religious  Poems  of  Crashaw," 
by  R.  A.  Eric  Shepherd;  "The  Question  of 
Miracles,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Joyce,  S.  J.; 
"  Commentary  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms," 
by  the  Blessed  John  Fisher.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Phillimore,  M.  A.;  "Parish  Life  in  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  by  W.  P.  M.,  Kennedy, 
M.  A. 

-  -All  who  are  in  possession  of  the  two  volumes 
of  short  sermons  for  Sundays  by  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Hickey,  O.  S.  B.,  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  he  has  published  a  third  series  for  feasts 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints.  They 
are  model  sermons,  full  of  instruction  and 
inspiration,  and  quite  as  suitable  for  spiritual 
reading  as  for  preaching.  To  our  mind,  they 
are  just  the  right  length  and  just  the  right 
quality.  Fr.  Hickey  knows  how  to  tell  the 
stories  of  the  saints,  and  he  never  fails  to  show 
how  it  is  possible  for  ordinary  Christians  to 
imitate  them.  Self-surrender  and  trust  in  God 
is  the  lesson  he  draws  from  the  life  of  "little 
Sister  Teresa"  of  Lisieux,  to  whom  the  present 
volume  is  dedicated. 

—Prof.  Jose  M.  Cuenco,  Ph.  D.,  of  St.  Charles' 
'College-Seminary,  Cebii,  P.  I.,  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
and  to  English-speaking  persons  desirous  of 
learning  Visayan  by  the  publication  of  an 
English-Visayan  Dictionary,  containing  more 
than  6006  English  words  translated  into  Visayan, 
with  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  synonyms,  and 
new  Visayan  words.  "For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  like  to  taste  the  beauties  of  our  dialect, 
to  this  dictionary  is  appended  a  collection  of 
poems  composed  by  my  beloved  father,  Mariano 


Cuenco."  Among  the  new  words  which  the 
presence  of  Americans  in  the  Philippines  has 
rendered  familiar  to  the  natives  we  find  alac 
nga  maisug  sa  Americanhon  (whiskey).  Prof. 
Cuenco's  book  can  be  purchased  at  the  Imprenta 
Rosario,  Cebii.    The  price  is  60  cts. 

— An  interesting  account  of  a  lost  treatise 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  ("  De  Triplici  Via"), 
lately  discovered  in  the  episcopal  library  at 
Bruges,  is  given  in  the  London  Tablet  (March  7) 
by  W.  H.  K.,  whose  Literary  Notes  are  so 
valuable  a  feature  of  that  eminently  readable 
journal. 

— Many  readers  will  welcome  the  one-volume 
edition  of  Butler's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  lately 
published  by  Benziger  Brothers.  The  biographies 
are  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  movable 
feasts,  and  brief  notices  of  three  American 
saints  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  The 
heading  on  page  21  indicates  that  this  book 
is  a  reprint  rather  than  a  new  production. 

— It  seems  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  expressed  the  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Peace  Centenary  celebration,  American  school 
histories  will  be  revised,  and  less  prominence 
be  given  to  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
from  England.  The  Revolutionary  War,  it 
appears,  occupies  considerably  more  space  in 
our  histories  than  it  does  in  English  ones. 
Naturally;  just  as  Waterloo  is  made  much  more 
of  in  English  histories  than  in  French  ones. 
For  an  archbishep,  his  Grace  of  Canterbury 
is  refreshingly  naive. 

. — "Poems,"  by  Armel  O'Connor,  is  fine- 
spirited  and  very  pleasant  to  read.  There  are 
verses  of  spiritual  reflection,  poems  of  tender 
personal  import,  and  lyrics  that  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  God's  world;  and,  while  the  subject- 
matter  and  motive  shift,  the  art  of  the  verse 
maintains  a  certain  constancy  of  merit.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  devout  poems  is  "Our  Lady's 
Vigil,"  which  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
quoting.  This  volume  is  charmingly  made  up, 
and  has  a  frontispiece  in  color  by  Alice  Rocke. 
Published  by  the  author  at  Mary's  Meadow, 
Ludlow,   England.     Price,   5s,   net. 

— In  two  i2mo  volumes,  of  560.  pages  each, 
the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Cox,  O.  M.  I.,  offers 
to  the  Catholic  faithful  "Daily  Reflections  for 
Christians."  Aware  that  not  many  of  the 
laity  are  prepared  to  devote  more  than  a  few 
moments  a  day  to  spiritual  reading,  the  author 
has  made  his  reflections  short — from  two  to 
three    pages    only;     and    he    ventures    to    think 
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that  his  work  will  prove  acceptable  to  colleges, 
convents,  private  families,  and  such  pastors 
as  have  readings  at  some  of  the  devotions  in 
their  churches.  A  devotional  work  of  distinct 
merit.    B.  Herder,  publisher. 

— Mr.  Norreys  Jephson  O' Conor,  whose 
volume,  "Celtic  Memories  and  Other  Poems," 
is  just  to  hand,  is  described  by  his  publishers, 
the  John  Lane  Co.,  as  "a  new  writer  to  the 
Celtic  revival;  and  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the 
only  one,  who  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
ancient  Irish  literature."  The  publishers'  notice 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  author  does  not  attempt 
to  translate  ancient  verse,  but  to  make  originals 
in  the  Irish  manner;  nor  does  this  informing 
notice  conceal  the  place  of  the  new  poet's  birth 
or  the  name  of  his  fair  Alma  Mater.  All  this 
raises  expectations  which  are  not  fulfilled. 
To  our  mind,  the  nearest  approach  to  distinctive 
merit  which  the  volume  may  claim  is  a  sonnet 
with  the  rather  un-Celtic  title,  "Konigskinder," 
and  "suggested  by  Humperdinck's  opera."  We 
love  things  Celtic  and  especially  Celtic  poetry, 
but  we  are  for  keeping  the  definition  of  both 
exact.  The  sixty  scant  pages  of  this  verse  are 
marketed  at  one  dollar;  the  reason  why  is 
obscure. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  hooks  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped^  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,  O.  S.  B.    $1.25. 
"Daily    Reflections    for    Christians."      2    vols. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  O.  M.  I.    $3-25- 
"Lives  of  the  Saints."    Rev.  Alban  Butl^.  50  cts. 
"On     Prayer     and    the     Contemplative     Life." 

Very  Rev.   Hugh  Pope,   O.   P:     $1.25.   net. 
"Twilight    Talks    to    Quiet    Hearts."      W.    W. 

Whalen.    60  cts. 
"Officium   Hebdomadse   Majoris."     $1.50. 
"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 

I.    35  cts. 
"Initiation."     Mgr.   R.   H.   Benson.    $i.35- 
"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 

with  Music."    Calvin  S.  Brown.    $2,  net. 


"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke.  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25. 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.     $1,   net. 

"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 
Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 

"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."  Mary  Earle  Hardy. 
50  cts. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet M.  Kennedy.    82  cts. 

"Modern  Progress  and  History."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.    $2. 

"The.  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
$1.50. 

"The  American  Catholic  Hymnal."    $1.68. 

"Parish  Sermons  on  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Subjects."  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P. 
$1.65. 

"The  Vatican:  the  Centre  of  Government  of 
the  Catholic  World."  Rt.  Rev.  Edmond 
Canon  Hugues  de  Ragnau.    $4.20. 

"The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas."     Translation,   Part  III.     $2.20. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rhode,  of  the  diocese  of  Rock- 
ford;  Rev.  Maurice  Dorney,  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;     and    Rev.   Joseph    Lefebvre,  O.  M.  I. 

Brother  Titus,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  Monica  and  Mother  Clotilda,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  Sister  Alberta,  Sisters  of 
Charity;  Sisters  Placida  and  Xavier,  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame;  Mother  M.  Aloysius,  Order  of 
St.  Ursula;  and  Sister  Marie,  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Nazareth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Trombley,  Mr.  William  'Maeder, 
Miss  Mary  Ryan,  Mrs.  Josephine  Muth,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Smyth,  Mr.  Patrick  Kieran,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Hammerslag,  Mr.  Francis  Regan,  Mrs. 
Mary  Blomer,  Miss  Mary  Singleton,  Mr.  John 
Eal,  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Murphy,  Mr.  Charles  Kohler,  Mr.  John  Loftus, 
Mr.  Charles  Nester,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Malley,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Erd,  and  Mr.  Philip  Rohan. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (joo  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  -will  repay  thee." 
For  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,   China: 
Mr.    McS.,   $5;     a   priest,   $5. 
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The  Highest  beneath  the  Lowest. 

(A.  D.  1635.) 
BY    THOMAS    HAYWOOD.* 

Q'HE  Most  Noble  is  vilified, 
The  Most  Faire  spit  upon, 
The  Most  Wise  derided. 
The  Most  Mighty  bound, 
The  Most  Innocent  scourg'd, 
The  Most  Holy  crown'd  with  thornes. 
The  Most  Gentle  buffetted, 
The  Most  Rich  impoverish' d. 
The  Most  Bountifull  despoyl'd. 
The  Most  Worthie  blasphem'd, 
The  Most  Good  despis'd, 
The  Most  Loveing  hated, 
The   Most   Knowing  reputed   foolish. 
The  Most  True  not  believ'd. 
The  Most  Innocent  condemn'd, 
The  Most  Skillful  Physitian  wounded, 
The  Sonne  of  God  crucify'd. 
The  Immortall  Lorde  of  heaven  and  earth  dying. 


The  Scenes  of  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries. 


I. 
?^  UTSIDE  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
the  ground  falls  steeply  away 
into  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  in  winter  time,  the  Brook 
of  Cedron  flows.  Beyond  the  river-bed, 
which  is  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  Muunt  of  Olives  rises  up.  Even 
to-day  there  are  parts  of  it  that  do 
not  belie  its  name, —  parts  where,  grey, 
gnarled,  low-growing,  the  olive  trees  still 

*  Transcribed   for  The   Avb   Maria,  by  L.  I.  G. 


stand.  A  great  block  of  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  Russians,  and  a  tract  given 
up  to  the  burying  of  pilgrims  of  that 
nation,  take  up  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
lower  slopes;  but  between  these  there 
is  a  strip  of  land  that  belongs  to  the 
Franciscans, — an  olive  garden,  beginning 
at  the  place  where  our  Blessed  Saviour 
wept  over  the  city,  and  ending  near  the 
brook  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

The  Garden  is  walled  in;  and,  for  its 
better  protection,  the  only  entrance  is 
made  so  small  and  low,  with  masonry 
as  thick  above  it  as  at  its  sides,  that  one 
must  bend  down  to  enter.  Only  a  toddling 
child  could  pass  upright  through  that 
little  gate.  There  is  barely  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  inside.  It  slopes  slightly  down 
.toward  Cedron.  A  gravel  path  encircles 
the  enclosure,  and  against  the  walls  there 
are  Stations  of  the  Cross  in  bas-relief  of 
marble.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  Pieta,  protected  by  a  roofed 
case  with  front  of  glass.  The  centre  of 
the  Garden,  shut  in  again  by  high  iron 
railings,  is  filled  with  flowers, — marigolds 
and  pansies,  wallflowers,  anemones;  and 
under  the  great  old  olive  trees  the  ground 
is  carpeted  with  violets  of  sweetest  scent. 
It  is  too  bright,  too  full  of  peace,  too 
lovingly  tended,  to  bring  before  the  mind 
the  Agony  that  was  suffered  there.  It 
is  only  by  leaving  the  Garden  and  cross- 
ing the  rough  path  which  climbs  Mount 
Olivet  that  one  comes  to  a  fit  setting  for 
the  first  mystery  of  the  Rosary. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Agony  is  low  and 
dark  and  gloomy.  Some  shallow  steps 
lead   down   to   it.     Its   rocky   walls    have 
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remained  untouched  through  all  these 
centuries.  What  light  there  is  comes 
down  the  steps  or  through  a  fissure  in 
the  mountain-side.  The  walls  and  roof  are 
outlined  roughly  in  the  gloom.  The  floor, 
worn  to  hollows  by  the  passing  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  feet,  is  bare  and 
uncovered  now  as  it  ever  was.  Two 
altars  stand  in  the  Grotto,  where  Mass 
is  said  at  break  of  day.  No  sound  comes 
from  the  outside.  The  world  is  very  far 
away.  Only  the  tinkle  of  the  server's 
bell  tells  through  the  dimness  of  the  grey 
dawn  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  again 
on  the  altar,  to  the  place  where  once 
on  earth,  "being  in  an  agony,  He  prayed 
the  longer." 

II. 

A  narrow  street  passing  between  two 
high  walls  separates  the  court  of  Pilate, 
where  Jesus  was  condemned,  from  the 
place  of  scourging.  The  court  is  high 
above  the  level  of  the  street;  and  a 
steep,  stony  slope  leading  from  it  has 
replaced  the  stairs  down  which  Our  Lord 
was  led, — the  Holy  Stairs  that  now  are 
venerated  in  Rome. 

But  lower  again  is  the  Chapel  of  the 
Flagellation.  A  double  doorway  in  the 
wall  opens  onto  a  courtyard,  where 
flowers  struggle  through  pieces  of  broken 
masonry,  through  pillars  (yellow  stone 
like  all  around)  of  a  fallen  balustrade; 
and  a  strip  of  flagging  lies  between  the 
crumbling  flight  of  steps  at  the  gate  and 
the  cloister  arches  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery.  To  the  right,  more  flagging 
extends  to  the  door  of  the  little  old 
chapel.  It  is  small — twenty  feet  or  little 
more  in  length,  —  and  wide,  with  open 
doors  that  let  in  the  sunshine.  There  is 
matting  on  the  floor,  prie-dieux  here  and 
there;  statues,  rather  tawdry  it  may  be; 
and  pictures  with  artificial  flowers  in 
vases  set  before  them.  It  strikes  one 
altogether  as  being  full,   yet  poor. 

Under  the  high  altar  is  a  small  piece 
of  a  porphyry  pillar,  grey,  blackened,  and 
shining  in  places.  This  is  what  remains 
of  the  pillar  at  which  Jesus  was  scourged. 


Smaller  portions  of  it  are  veiierated 
in  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
also  in  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana 
in  Rome;  and  away  across  the  little 
court,  yet  another  fragment  of  the  same 
pillar  is  shown.  It  also  lies  under  an 
altar;  for  a  new,  more  empty,  yet  richer 
and  more  costly  church  has  been  erected 
in  recent  years  on  old  foundations  that 
were  discovered  to  the  left  of  the  gate  of 
entrance.  One  visits  this  new  church,  but 
it  is  the  old  Franciscan  chapel  that  draws 
one  back.  Poor,  tawdry,  it  has  seen  many 
holy  souls  kneeling  before  its  shrine;  and 
in  the  passing  of  long  years  the  prayers 
that  have  risen  from  it  have  hallowed 
its  poverty  and  its  age. 
III. 

In  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns,  and  in  it  is  a  piece  of 
rock  on  which,  according  to  tradition. 
Our  Lord  was  seated  when  they  circled 
His  brow  with  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
placed  the  mockery  of  a  reed  sceptre  in 
His  hands.  It  is  well  to  have  this  chapel, 
bare  and  underground  as  it  is,  in  which 
to  venerate  these  sacred  memories;  for 
the  place  itself  where  Our  Lord  was  thus 
crowned  with  thorns  is  nowadays  no  place 
of  prayer.  It  is  not  open  to  Christian 
pilgrims.  It  forms  a  part  of  that  Turkish 
barrack  occupying  the  spot  where  once 
stood  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  through 
whose  courtyard  one  must  pass  to  visit 
the  site  of  the  temple,  and  to  which  one 
is  admitted  without  a  special  permit 
only  on  Friday  afternoons,  when  a  pro- 
cession is  formed  there  to  make  the  first 
Station  of  the  Cross  in  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  condemned  by  Pilate,  and 
whence  He  was  led  forth  carrying  His 
cross  to  Calvary. 

Inside  the  guarded  doorway  of  the 
barrack  square  there  is  an  archway 
leading  to  a  smaller  court,  where  a  little 
fountain  plays.  The  ground  is  paved  with 
yellowish  flags,  and  the  walls  of  the  high 
houses  that  surround  it  are  dazzlingly 
white.     The    pilgrim    is    not    allowed    to 
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cross  the  threshold,  but  so  much  can  be 
seen  from  the  outer  square.  In  early  ages 
the  Christians  built  a  shrine  on  the  place 
of  the  Crowning,  and  the  walls  that  still ' 
surround  it  are  the  work  of  Christian 
hands.  A  cupola  distinguishes  it  exter- 
nally from  the  houses  that  press  round  it; 
it  is  used  as  a  draper's  shop;  and,  as  he 
can  not  pray  there,  the  pilgrim  does  not 
regret  the  order  which  forbids  him  to 
witness  the  pagan  secularization  of  a  place 
that  calls  for  so  deep  a  veneration. 
IV. 

In  the  Fourth  Sorrowful  Mystery  is 
included  the  whole  of  the  Via  Dolorosa, 
from  the  time  that  Jesus,  bearing  the 
cross,  descended  the  Holy  Stairs  from 
Pilate's  court  until  He  mounted  the  last 
steep  step  of  Calvary.  For  a  few  hundred 
yards  the  way  is  straight,  but  rough 
underfoot,  and  sloping  down  unevenly 
until  it  reaches  the  place  of  the  first  fall. 

On  one  side  is  the  convent  of  Our.  Lady 
of  Sion,  and  between  this  and  the  Austrian 
pilgrim  hospice  is  a  block  of  Russian 
buildings.  A  high  wall  edges  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  broken  only  by  a  few 
shop  fronts  little  more  than  stalls,  where 
beans  and  other  eatables  are  set.  The 
church  of  the  First  Fall  and  of  the  meeting 
of  Our  Lady  and  her  Son  stands  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  wider  and  more  sunny 
than  the  first  and  narrow  part.  To  the 
right  of  the  doorway  of  this  church  two 
slabs  of  stone  let  into  the  wall  indicate 
the  third  and  fourth  Stations. 

Turning  again  to  the  right  and  begin- 
ning at  once  to  mount,  another  narrow 
roadway  begins  with  the  chapel  of  the 
meeting  with  Simon  of  Cyrene.  A  life- 
sized  representation  of  the  scene  stands 
in  this  low  little  room.  There  is  place 
only  for  the  priest  and  two  or  three  of 
his  following  to  enter.  A  Russian  peasant 
woman  had  taken  advantage  of  the  open 
door,  and  was  standing  close  against  the 
statue,  motionless,  her  hands  upraised. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  gesture  of  prayer; 
but,  drawing  nearer,  we  saw  the  hands 
were  strained  against  the  cross  that  bowed 


the  Figure  down.  It  was  as  though  with 
physical  force  she  would  have  lifted  the 
load  that  sin  had  made;  but  then  the 
hands  fell  with  a  movement  of  despair, 
and  their  owner  turned  to  join  her  wait- 
ing companions.  Only  something  brilliant 
sparkled  on  the  sculptured  shoulder  of 
Our  Lord, — a  diamond  her  love  had  left 
behind — a  single  tear. 

Beyond  this  chapel  the  street  is  broken 
by  low,  shallow  steps,  that  help  the 
passers-by  to  mount  the  incline  which 
now  becomes  much  steeper.  There  are 
dwelling-houses  on  either  side,  and  here 
and  there  they  meet  above  the  passage 
and  forin  a  darkened  tunnel.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Veronica,  small  and  lying  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  street,  possesses  also 
its  life-sized  Figure;  and  higher  again 
is  the  last  small  chapel  —  that  of  the 
Second  Fall  of  our  Saviour.  It  stands  at 
the  juncture  of  four  ways,  three  of  them 
being  busy  commercial  thoroughfares,  but 
very  narrow.  Two  are  covered  with  awning; 
one  emerges  from  a  tunnel ;  and  the  fourth 
has  little  more  light  than  the  others, 
shut  in  as  it  is  between  the  high  walls 
of  houses.  The  tiny  chapel  is  merely  a 
shrine  for  the  modern  realistic  picture 
that  sends  one  shuddering  on  one's  way. 

The  place  where  Jesus  met  the  women 
of  Jerusalem  is  reached  through  a  maze 
of  narrow  passages  like  streets,  rough, 
steep,  evil-smelling;  and  the  third  and 
last  fall  under  the  cross  is  commemorated 
on  Mount  Calvary  itself,  against  a  part 
of  the  basilica  wall.  It  is  close  to  the 
place  where  Jesus  was  stripped  of  His 
garments;  but  no  Latin  Catholics  are 
allowed  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  the 
procession  must  go  back  on  its  way, 
traversing  again  the  dirty  street  beside 
the  chapel  of  the  seventh  vStation.  Passing 
thence  through  a  short  piece  of  modern 
street  along  the  buttressed  walls  of  the 
German  church,  one  enters  the  court 
of  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Going  through  its  great,  iron-girt  doors, 
one  has  reached  what  is  left  of  Calvary; 
and,     mounting     in     the     darkness,     the 
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summit  is  quickly  reached.  The  cross 
was  carried  no  farther, — the  journey  "of 
pain  was  ended.  Here,  on  this  most 
hallowed  space,  the  last  three  acts 
of  divine  expiation  for  mankind  were 
endured.  Here  Jesus  died. 
V. 

The  first  impression  of  Calvary  is 
surprise  that  one  roof  can  cover  the 
mountain  of  one's  mental  picturings,  and 
the  tomb  that  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in 
the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Close 
inside  the  doorway  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  are  the  steep,  twisting 
steps  that  lead  up  to  all  that  has 
been  left  of  the  place  of  Our  Lord's 
consummation. 

For  devotion,  for  security,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  town,— numberless 
are  the  reasons  that  have  caused  the 
cutting  away  of  Mount  Calvary.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Helena  a  great  deal  of  the 
Mount  was  levelled  in  order  to  allow  the 
holy  Empress  to  build  a  church  over 
that  part  of  the  mountain  that  nature 
itself  proclaimed  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Cross  of  Our  Lord  was  set.  The  rent, 
deep,  deep  into  the  rock,  is  bound  at 
its  upper  edges  with  brass  plates;  but 
below  these  the  fissure  is  rough  and 
black,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man 
since  God  Himself  rent  the  rock  in  twain. 
The  light  is  very  dim  at  the  top  of  the 
stone  steps.  There  are  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  from  which  numbers  of  lamps 
are  hung.  Walls  and  roof  together  pro- 
duce a  subdued  effect  of  gilding  and 
ornamentation.  At  the  farther  end  the 
altars  stand  side  by  side.  The  first 
commemorates  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
Stations.  Here  the  cross  was  taken  from 
Jesus,  and  His  garments  were  roughly 
torn  from  His  bruised  and  bleeding  body. 
Here  He  was  stretched  upon  the  cross, 
nailed  to  it,  raised  up,  and  here  He  died. 

The  high  Greek  altar  that  stands  over 
the  place  which  a  round  disc  marks  as 
that  whereon  the  cross  was  planted, 
commemorates  not  the  most  grievous 
but  the  most  comforting  of  these  scenes. 


At  the  first  altar  all  is  sadness  and  horror 
Even  at  the  second,  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady's  Dolors,  her  sorrow  when  the  dead 
body  of  her  Son  was  laid  in  her  arms 
is  upon  us;  but  the  Crucifixion  did  not 
consist  of  agony  alone:  Calvary  was  the 
door  through  which  Jesus  passed  to  His 
Father,  leaving  suffering  behind  Him. 
His  death  was  indeed  His  supreme  vic- 
tory. And  Calvary,  approached  with 
thoughts  of  dread  and  sorrow,  is  left  with 
peace  and  thanksgiving,  and  a  wondrous 
feeling  of  the  nearness  and  the  glory 
of  God. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICe    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XV. 


OMEHOW,  Mr.  Wadsworth  Mor- 
ton was  furious.  The  pottage 
of  lobster  had  been  perfect  at 
dinner;  his  wife  was  unusually 
agreeable;  and  Molly,  in  a  white  silk 
gown,  with  a  pink  fillet  in  her  hair, 
charmed  her  father;  Jack  had  not  said 
an  imprudent  thing  or  uttered  any 
obnoxious  phrases  of  slang  during  the 
meal;  but  the  master  of  the  house  was 
furious.  He  had  read  just  before  dinner 
a  sarcastic  leader  in  the  Gazette,  attacking 
George  Trevanion  as  an  "upstart"  a 
"pretentious  clerk,"  an  "enemy  of  law 
and  order." 

"Who  is  this  Trevanion?"  he  de- 
manded, plunging  his  fork  into  a  bit  of 
sweetbread.     "Does  anybody  know?" 

"/  know!"  Molly  smiled,  with  a 
superior  air.  "He  is  a  most  interesting 
young  man,  and  he  talks  like  a  gentleman. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  sure  he  had  a  good  ear 
for  music,  I'd  marry  him." 

The  father  glared  at  her. 

"You  are  going  too  far,  Molly,"  said  her 
mother.  "You'll  make  your  father  angry. 
Where  did  you  see  this  low  person?" 

"I  can't  make  dad  angrier  than  he  is." 
Molly  turned  her  very  pretty  pink  and 
white    face    toward    her    father.      "He    is 
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boiling  already.  Where  did  I  see  and  hear 
Mr.  Trevanion?  At  the  Socialists'  debate. 
I  made  Theckla  take  me,  while  you  were 
at  the  Wetherills'  dinner.  I  came  home 
full  of  ideas." 

"O  Molly!  Molly!"  wailed  Mrs. 
Morton. 

"And  I  sat  next  to  Miss  Coyne,  whom 
you  patronized  so  violently  the  other  day." 

"Was  her  sister  with  her?"  asked  Jack 
Morton,  securing  another  choice  bit  of 
the  entree  before  the  man  took  his  plate. 
"She  is  a  most  beautiful  girl." 

"Theckla  ought  to  be  discharged, 
Wads  worth." 

"No,  dad.  Theckla  did  just  what  I 
forced  her  to  do.  It  was  all  quite  harm- 
less,— talk  and  music;  and  it  broadens 
one's  mind.  If  you  discharge  Theckla, 
I'll  just  go  out  and  earn  my  own  living. 
In  spite  of  you,  I  have  brought  myself 
up  to  be  self-supporting.  I  can  play  the 
fiddle  well  enough  to  get  into  an  orchestra 
any  time." 

Mr.  Morton  almost  smiled.  He  re- 
spected Molly.  He  knew  ver}^  well  that 
if  she  made  up  her  mind  to  fulfil  this 
threat,  he  could  not  prevent  her.  She 
was  bored  by  luxury,  idleness,*  and  society. 
The  "advantages"  he  gave  her  she 
despised,  except  the  one  precious  advan- 
tage of  music. 

"Do  you  know  this  Trevanion?"  he 
asked. 

"I  congratulated  him  on  his  speech," 
she  said  frankly.  "Theckla  told  me  that 
he  had  been  engaged  to  Miss  Coyne,  but 
that  it  was  broken  off." 

"You  gossip  with  Theckla!"  sighed 
Mrs.  Morton,  feebly^  waving  away  a  piece 
of  roast  pheasant. 

"You  know  very  well,  mother,  that  I 
wouldn't  tolerate  any  maid  if  she  wasn't 
a  brilliant  conversationalist." 

Mrs.  Morton  seemed  speechless.  Mr. 
Morton  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Jack,  I  will  not  have  you  running 
about  with  that  second  Coyne  girl,"  Mrs. 
Morton  said,  irritated  by  the  laugh. 

"Oh.  let  the  boy  amuse  himself!"   ob- 


served Mr.  Morton.  "You  can't  expect 
him  to  be  a  plaster  saint.  But,  Molly, 
do  3''ou  think  that  this  Trevanion  is  worth 
reducing  to  ashes,  or  is  he  too  stupid  or 
ignorant  to  count?" 

"If  you  ask  me"  (Molly  smiled  in  her 
dazzling  way),  "I  should  say  that  he'll 
reduce  your  old  Charlemont  to  ashes,  if 
he  decides  to;  and  later,  if  you  provoke 
him,  your  canning  business  as  well." 

"He  is  dangerous,  then?"  Mr.  Morton 
really  respected  his  daughter's  opinions. 

"I  told  you,"  she  answered,  with  a 
gravity  that  threw  her  brother  into  a 
succession  of  chuckles,  "I  would  marry 
him  if  I  had  time." 

Mr.  Morton  nodded. 

"Charlemont  must  be  elected,"  he  said. 
"We'll  have  to  knock  this  upstart,  Tre- 
vanion, out  of  the  race.  A  poverty- 
stricken  creature  like  him  would  have 
no  chance  for  a  nomination,  except  for 
these  levelling  Socialists.  I'll  put  Spracht 
up  against  him  as  a  Left- Wing  Socialist. 
All  law  and  order  will  back  up  Charle- 
mont against  Spracht.  Our  new  franchises 
depend  on  Charlemont's  election." 

"I'm  for  Trevanion!"  said  Molly.  "I 
tell  you,  father,"  she  went  on  seriously, 
"you'd  better  find  out  how  you  can  help 
the  people  around  us.  It  won't  do  to 
treat  them  like  dogs.  I'm  ashamed"  (she 
blushed  red)  "to  look  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  face,  because  of  the  poison 
ivy  hedge." 

"Bah,  Molly!  We  can't  have  a  mob 
tearing  through  the  grounds,"  said  her 
father. 

"Make  them  a  regular  thoroughfare!" 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Morton. 

"vSome  day,"  said  Molly,  "the  mob 
will  come." 

Dinner  was  over. 

"You're  going  out  to  play  bridge,  good 
parents!  Well,  I'll  practise  my  Mozart, 
and  Jack  can  turn  the  leaves  for  me." 

"Not  much!"  he  said. 
•  A    half    hour    later    he    was    hastening 
through    the    grounds    toward    Orvisville, 
thinking  of  Amy  Coyne. 
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XVI. 

The  night  passed.  Mary  Coyne  opened 
her  eyes  in  the  sunhght.  Ah,  the  day  was 
fine!  vShe  saw,  with  a  shock  of  remem- 
brance, the  pistol  on  the  window-sill. 
There  had  been  a  fierce  wind  in  the  night. 
The  slender  stick  had  not  remained  in 
its  place,  and  there  was  a  bullet  embedded 
in  the  wall  over  her  head.  Yes,  she  was 
alive  and  unwounded.    It  was  not  to  be. 

She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the 
day  before  her.  It  would  be  a  long, 
dreary  day.  She  would  stitch  carefully 
at  a  dress  for  Mrs.  Welterman.  Ordinarily 
she  would  have  felt  an  unusual  interest 
in  this  work;  for  Mrs.  Welterman  recog- 
nized her  talent.  But  on  this  bright, 
clear  morning  Mary  had  no  interest  in 
anything.  She  found  herself  wishing  that 
the  pistol  had  ended  her  wretched  exist- 
ence. Her  mother  was  curious  about  the 
pistol-shot  heard  in  the  night.  It  had 
sounded  near.    Mary  was  silent. 

At  breakfast,  the  boys  were  more 
boisterous  than  usual.  Mary  reprimanded 
Hubert  for  playfully  crowning  his  hair 
with  his  saucer. 

"Oh,  let  the  child  alone!"  wailed  Mrs. 
Coyne.  "You  ought  to  remember  that 
he  is  a  half  orphan,  and  be  more  gentle 
with  him.  When  he  is  with  his  kind  uncle 
in  Oregon,  you'll  regret  this,   Mary." 

Amy  announced  defiantly  that  vShe  and 
vSadie  Jensen  were  going  "on  a  bicycle" 
with  some  friends  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  she  would  need  a  nice  lunch  put  up, 
as  they  were  not  coming  back  to  supper. 

"You  can't  go!"  said  Mary,  decidedly. 
"Your  friends  are  Jack  Morton  and 
Herman  Welterman.  No  nice  girl  ought 
to  go  cycling  with  young  men  after  dark 
in  that  way.  Amy,  you're  old  enough 
to  know  better!" 

Amy  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept. 

"Mary's  cross  to  everybody  to-day," 
said  Hubert. 

"She's  a  naughty  sister,"  added  Walter, 
crowning  himself  defiantly  with  a  saucer. 

"You  can  go  this  once,  Am}^"  observed 


Mrs.  Coyne.  "I  suppose  some  older  person 
is  going  with  you." 

"Mr.  Spracht    said    he    might    come." 

"Spracht!"  Mary  spoke  the  word 
through  her  set  teeth.  "That  is  a  man  I 
would  willingly  kill,"   she  thought. 

She  left  the  table,  arranged  her  bed- 
room, and  put  the  pistol  back  in  the  box. 
Then  she  began,  in  agony,  the  Lord's 
Prayer.    She  stopped  short. 

"What's  the  use?  What's  the  use? 
I  must  go  through  it  all  — alone,"  she 
said,  brushing  a  tear  from  her  cheek,— 
"alone!" 

Morton's  fury,  the  fury  of  a  man  who 
had  never  been  successfully  opposed, 
spent  its  force.  Since  he  had  come 
East,  he  had  learned  before  he  acted  to 
put  his  ear  to  the  ground.  A  train,  un- 
signalled,  might  be  coming  his  way.  He 
respected  his  daughter's  shrew^dness  as 
greatly  as  he  feared  her  independence. 
That  independence  he  would  have  will- 
ingly limited,  but  it  was  too  late.  He 
suspected  that  Jack  would  end  by 
becoming  a  fashionable  fool,  and  he  often 
wished,  with  bitterness,  that  ^lolly  were 
not  a  girl.  She  announced,  liowever,  that 
she  was  a  New  Girl,  with  all  the  rights  of 
a  man  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  woman. 

Morton  had  made  money  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  it.  Now  he  enjoyed  the 
power  it  gave;  but  Molly  was  one  of 
the  few  persons  his  wealth  had  not 
impressed.  She  was  too  well  accustomed 
to  luxury  to  care  much  about  it,  and 
Morton  knew  that  he  could  force  her 
neither  to  fear  nor  to  respect  him,  though 
he  knew  that  she  loved  him.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  education  of  her 
character  could  not  be  directed  by  him; 
she  was  being  educated  by  her  will  acting 
on  her  surroundings. 

Spracht  had  attacked  Trevanion  vio- 
lently in  the  Argus,  the  rival  of  the 
Gazette;  and  Trevanion  had  answered  in 
a  very  clever  and  good-humored  letter, 
mostly  written  by  Arthur  March. 

"I    wrote    Mr.  Trevanion    a    note    and 
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congratulated  him,"  Molly  said  to  her 
father.  "It  is  plain  to  me  that  he 
means  to  defy  both  Spracht  and  Charle- 
mont.  He  says  he's  a  Socialist;  but  not 
a  'destructive'  Socialist.  He  does  not 
deny  that  Socialism  will  in  the  future  be 
a  religion  of  its  own;  but  at  present  his 
concern  is  to  use  it  so  that  every  man 
may  be  as  contented  as  possible.  Spracht 
is  out  in  another  letter.  He  raves;  he 
talks  of  the  abrogation  of  property  and 
marriage,  and  altogether  puts  himself  out 
of  the  count  as  a  candidate." 

Morton  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"You  are  right,  Molly."  He  put  down 
his  New  York  paper  and  pondered.  "He 
does  not  want  to  be  a  candidate:  he 
wants  to  throw  the  Extreme  Left,  the 
Independent  Workers  and  that  crowd,  over 
to  Charlemont  and  against  Trevanion. 
There's  something  in  that  Trevanion !  I'm 
rather  glad  you  met  him.  It  may  give 
me  an  excuse  to  go  and  see  him." 

Molly  Morton  laughed. 

"You  mean  that  it  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  buy  him.  There's  no  use  of 
denying  it.    I  know  what's  in  your  mind." 

He  looked  at  his  daughter  angrily. 

"Oh,  come,  father!  I  haven't  been 
reading  the  magazines  without  learning 
a  great  deal.  Girls  read  something  else 
besides  love  stories  now." 

"Muckraking!"  exclaimed  Morton  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "At  the  same  time,  a 
man  like  me  has  to  protect  himself. 
Where  would  you  get  your  motor  car 
and  your  trips  to  Florida  and  your 
evening  gowns  and  the  little  pearl 
necklace  and  the  old  violin,  if  I  let  the 
mob  dictate  to  me?" 

"Don't  bring  me  in!"  said  Molly.  "I 
could  do  without  all  these  things  except 
the  violin;  and  I  should  be  much  happier 
if  you  would  curtail  these  luxuries,  and 
help  your  people  more." 

''My  people!  I  have  no  people  except 
your  mother  and  you  and — ■" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have!"  Molly  interrupted 
coolly.  "There's  Sandy  McGill.  You 
know  you  ought  to  help  him.    And  there's 


Rebecca  Limpinski.  Her  husband,  whom 
you  brought  from  California,  was  killed 
in  the  factory.  He  was  one  of  your 
first  men,  and  yet  you  gave  the  poor  old 
thing  two  weeks'  wages  —  I  mean  the 
wages  her  husband  would  have  earned  in 
two  weeks,— and  sent  her  adrift." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  asked    Morton, 

"I  read  it  in  the  Argus.'' 

"Wretched  Socialist  sheet!" 

"But  you  did  give  Rebecca  only  two 
weeks, —  " 

"I  can't  support  paupers  and  live." 

"I  should  prefer  not  to  live,  papa,  if 
I  had  people  cursing  me  under  their 
breath  because  they  must  work  for  me. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  papa,  I  would,  if 
I  were  you,  try  to  find  out  what  you  can 
do  to  help  these  people.  You  have  some 
responsibility  to  them  and  their  children, 
I'm  sure.  But  no:  you'll  wait  until  a 
strike  comes,  and  then  you'll  be  made 
poorer  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  they'll 
be  ruined.  There's  no  use  in  getting 
angry  with  me,  and  you  know  it!" 

"I  do  know  it!"  he  said.  "And  I  wish 
you  were  a  man!  You'd  be  just  as  clever 
and  not  so  soft-hearted.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  I  can  buy  Trevanion.  Everybody 
has  his  price." 

Molly  took  up  her  violin. 

"Shall  it  be  'The  Millions  of  Harle- 
quin'?" she  asked.  "I  can  not  play  it  as 
well  as  Mischa  Elman,  but  you  will 
like  it.    It  has  an  auriferous  sound." 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  Calvary. 

BY    EDWARD    F.  GARESCHE),  S.  J. 

/J^H,  shame,  to  let  Him  die  alone! 

We  faint,  or  flee  afar, 
Yet    all    His   piteous   sighs   atone 
For  what  we  do  and  are. 

Shame,  while  His  pleading  tear  a^ 
For  our  transgressions  pay, 

To  let  our  sins  go  crowding  t| 
While  we  keep  far  awayl 
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Letters  from  Home. 

BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 

VIII. — To  my  Mother. 

Y  DEAREST  Dear! — I  wrote 
you  an  enormous  letter  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  is  only 
Thursday  now.  But  there's 
such  a  lot  to  tell  you  that,  if  I'm  ever-  to 
pick  myself  up,  I  must  get  on  with  it. 

To-day  the  priest  from  Cowpark,  a 
village  about  two  miles  away,  came  to 
say  Mass.  He  comes  twice  a  week.  On 
Sundays  and  days  of  obligation  one  of 
the  monks  comes  down  from  the  abbey, — 
almost  always  Father  Placid,  the  sub- 
prior.  He  sang  Mass  on  Sunday  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  Epiphany.  He  sings  very 
well  and  preaches  rather  badly.  Ulfo 
says  his  sermons  are  all  "dear  brethren" 
and  "in  the  next  place";  and  when  he 
turns  over  two  pages  at  once  nobody 
minds  —  unless  he  finds  out  and  turns 
back  again.  He  reads  his  sermon,  which 
is  not  common  among  Catholics.  He  is 
a  big,  mild  creature,  with  kind  brown 
eyes,  and  everybody  is  very  fond  of  him. 
When  the  boys  were  little  he  taught  them 
to  fish  and  how  to  make  kites;  and  he 
knew  all  the  uncles  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, too.  He  isn't  talkative,  but  he  likes 
listening  to  talk;  and  now  and  then  he 
makes  an  old  joke, — Ulfo  kicks  you  under 
the  table  when  it's  coming,  if  he's  near 
enough.  He  comes  down  on  Saturday 
night  and  stays  till  Monday.  This  week 
he  stayed  till  Tuesday  night,  and  had 
quite  a  long  holiday.  "He'd  have  stayed 
till  Wednesday,"  Ulfo  declared,  "only 
he  was  afraid  of  a  wigging  from  Father 
Bruno."  Father  Bruno  is  strict,  —  much 
more  so  than  the  abbot. 

Father  Placid  dines  with  us;  and  Lady 
de  Rouche  never  can  understand  how 
he  can  live  on  cabbages  all  the  week  and 
tackle  a  country-house  dinner  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday.  Father  Bruno  doesn't 
try.     If  he  comes   (and  it's  very  seldom) 


he  eats  only  lentil  soup  and  fish.  But  the 
ladies  like  him  to  come,  because  his  talk 
is  fine  and  most  interesting. 

The  other  priest  from  Cowpark  is  a 
secular,  and  by  birth  a  Belgian;  but  he 
has  lived  in  England  for  years,  and  proves 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  by  putting 
in  slang  expressions  (very  solemnly)  which 
make  Miss  de  Rouche  jump.  Her  own 
talk  is  quite  classical,  based  on  Newman 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Ulfo  says  she  wants 
to  convert  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  may 
be  the  next  Pope. 

"How  about  Mrs.  Gladstone?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  she's  of  no  consequence!  She 
would  die  at  a  proper  moment." 

Mr.  Beyaert,  the  Belgian,  is  a  slim, 
shrewd  person,  with  a  starlingish  manner, 
and  bright  spectacles;  and  they  say  he 
is  an  excellent  preacher.  Only  the  monks 
are  called  "Father"  here;  all  the  secular, 
priests  are  called  "Mr."  Sir  Andreas 
built  a  small  Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  villages  near,  and  congregations  have 
grown  up  round  them.  Mr.  Beyaert  has 
converted  numbers  of  the  people,  and 
has  quite  a  big  congregation.  When 
Cardinal  Manning  came  and  preached 
to  them  he  told  Lady  de  Rouche  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  preached  to 
an  entirely  English  congregation  since 
he  was  a  Catholic. 

At  Guestthorpe,  about  five  miles  off 
in  another  direction,  Sir  Andreas  built 
another  little  church,  and  a  convent  too; 
and  the  priest  there  is  a  Dutchman.  He 
dined  here  last  night,  and  you  heard  his 
voice  ever3^where  the  moment  he  arrived: 
a  huge,  ungainly  creature,  with  a  laugh 
big  enough  for  five  people;  and  I  should 
say  a  heart  of  the  same  proportions.  He 
is  called  Mr.  de  Witt,  and  he  is  really  of 
a  good  Dutch  family;  but  he  is  as  rough 
as  a  dray-horse,  and  (I  think)  rather 
prides  himself  on  it,  as  being  peculiarly 
English.  The  ladies  would  not  mind, 
perhaps,  if  he  were  a  little  less  rough; 
but  he  is  evidently  a  favorite  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family.  I  went  to  con- 
fession to  him  before  Mass  this  morning, 
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and  found  him  most  gentle  and  full  of 
a  quick,  discerning  sympathy. 

At  vSloughborough  the  church  wasn't 
built  by  Sir  Andreas,  but  I  beheve  it  was 
mostly  with  his  money  it  was  bought. 
It  was  originally  an  assembly  room  for 
the  country  gentry  to  meet  at  and  dance 
in  during  the  winter.  The  old  card-room 
is  the  Lady  chapel,  and  the  cloak-room 
is  the  sacristy.  When  it  was  bought  for 
a  Catholic  church,  there  were  not  a  dozen 
Catholics  in  the  place,  and  it  will  easily 
seat  five  hundred  or  more:  now  it  is  full 
every  vSunday.  There  are  four  priests; 
for  they  attend  a  sort  of  "chapel  of  ease" 
in  a  village  called  Foxholes,  about  two 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  from 
here.  And  there  is  also  a  convent.  One 
priest  is  Italian,  one  Polish,  one  Austrian, 
and  one  a  South  American  Portuguese 
from  Brazil.  So  the  people  hereabouts 
have  a  little  object-lesson  in  the  inter- 
nationalism of  the  Catholic  Church. 

You  are  to  understand  that  all  these 
missions  were  started  by  Mr.  Andreas  de 
Rouche  long  before  he  succeeded  his 
father;  for  he  became  a  Catholic  when 
he  was  not  much  older,  if  at  all,  than 
I  am;  and  Sir  Hector  (the  III.,  not  the 
one  who  built  the  Roman  temples  and 
arches)  lived  till  his  son  was  over  forty. 
Only  the  abbey  was  built  after  Sir  Andreas 
succeeded.  Till  then  he  had  not  much 
money,  and  he  had  a  very  large  family, — 
seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  Three 
daughters  became  nuns,  and  to  the  three 
others  I  have  introduced  you.  Even  the 
bits  of  land  on  which  the  different 
churches  were  built,  and  their  schools 
and  priests'  houses,  Mr.  de  Rouche  had 
to  buy. 

Lady  de  Rouche  tells  me  that  the  old 
Baronet  might  have  given  them  more 
money,  only  he  was  sure  his  son  would 
spend  it  all  building  churches,  schools, 
and  convents.  He  was  fond  of  them 
both,  and  not  really  bigoted;  but  he  did 
not  care  much  about  any  religion,  and 
thought  it  a  waste  of  money  to  spend 
it   on    "Catholic   hobbies."     One   dav   he 


said  to  his  daughter-in-law:  "I'd  giv^ 
you  a  velvet  dress  for  a  Christmas  box, 
only  you'd  dress  an  image  in  it." — "I 
won't  be  called  an  image!"  she  retorted, 
and  he  was  delighted.  He  told  her  she 
should  have  the  gown,  if  she  would  wear 
it  herself,  and  not  rig  out  a  statue  in 
it.  So  she  promised;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man sent  to  Lyons  for  the  velvet,  and 
gave  some  terrible  price  for  it.  "I  did 
wear  it — once,"  she  told  me.  "I  had  to 
keep  my  promise.  And  then  I  made 
red  High  Mass  vestments  of  it  for  the 
abbey."  I  wonder  if  you'll  think  she  did 
keep  her  promise! 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
first  lessons.  Ulfo  is  clever  and  a  born 
musician;  I  never  heard  any  one  play 
the  piano  so  beautifully, — why  is  it  that 
women  have  hardly  ever  so  delicate  and 
soft  a  touch  as  men  who  play  very  well? 
Ethey  plays  well,  but  not  like  his  brother. 
It  is  in  his  blood  (for  their  mother  was 
a  fine  musician),  but  it  is  in  Ulfo's  heart. 
And  they  both  talk  French  well.  But  it 
is  quite  true  that  they  are  ignorant  of 
books,  and  the  things  boys  who  have 
been  to  school  know  at  their  age.  Both 
were  supposed,  as  little  fellows,  to  be 
delicate;  and  their  mother  would  not  let 
them  go  to  school,  but  brought  in  an 
old  French  governess,  whom  they  made 
fun  of,  and  who  spoiled  them.  They  can 
read,  but  have  never  been  taught  to  like 
it;  they  can  write,  but  spell  just  as  they 
choose, — that  is  about  all.  I  did  not 
perceive  that  they  had  much  intention 
of  beginning  to  learn  now,  so  I  had  to 
set  a  little  knowledge  trap. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  music  master 
came  from  Leicester,  and  Ethey  and 
Ulfo  pointed  out  that  no  boys  of  their 
age  could  be  in  two  places  at  once.  In 
the  afternoon  they  announced  (evidently 
in  collusion)  that  it  was  essential  they 
should  cart  manure  from  the  stable-yard 
to  their  gardens.  There  was  a  rapid  thaw, 
and  it  was  a  teeming,  moist  sort  of  day, 
with  draggled,  slushy  snow  melting  every- 
where.   I  leaped  into  the  breach  and  said 
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I  would  help  them  to  cart  manure;  which 
rather  overpowered  them,  as  their  theory 
has  been  that  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
is  rather  a  fine-gentleman  creature,  and 
incapable  of  coarse  employment. 

"You'd  better  borrow  one  of  our  old 
suits  of  clothes,"  said  Ethey.  "We  shall 
get  in  a  hideous  mess." 

"Must  one  lie  down  in  it?  If  you 
always  do,  I  think  I'd  rather  wear  some 
old  clothes  of  my  own  than  borrow  a 
suit  you've  used  before  for  rolling  in 
manure." 

Well,  we  carted  manure  from  two  to 
half-past  four,  and  I  must  say  it  was 
smelly. 

"Fine,  well-rotted  muck,  ain't  it?" 
Ethey  inquired. 

"I  should  say  the  most  soaring  ambition 
could  desire  nothing  muckier  or  m.ore 
completely  rotten,"  I  replied,  aiming  a 
shovelful  at  the  wheelbarrow  without 
hitting  Ethey,  who  was  resting  on  one 
of  the  handles. 

At  tea  time  Sir  Benedict  got  wind  of 
our  employment,  and  came  to  fetch  us 
in.  The  boys  walked  on  in  front,  with 
the  empty  barrow. 

"If  anybody  can  make  anything  out 
of  them,  you  will,"  their  father  said  to 
me,  as  gratefully  as  if  I  had  rescued  them 
from  a  manury  death. 

"I'll  try  to  teach  them  that  books  are 
as  entertaining  as  well-rotted  muck,"  I 
told  him  cheerfully. 

After  tea  I  made  the  first  attempt. 

"Were  you  going  to  the  schoolroom?" 
I  asked  the  two  boys  as  we  left  the 
library. 

"No,"  they  answered  as  one  man, — 
smelling  a  rat  perhaps.  "The  fire's  gone 
down  there." 

"It  hasn't  gone  down  in  my  room.  I'm 
going  there,"  I  remarked,  quite  unmoved. 

Thus  relieved  of  apprehension,  they 
kindly  saw  me  to  my  door.  There  I 
turned  to  say  farewell. 

"Come  and  help  me  to  clean  out  my 
rabbits,"  suggested  Ethey  to  his  brother. 

"No,   thank    you!"    said    Ulfo.      "I've 


cleaned  up  once  for  tea,  and  now  I'll 
stay  clean.  Mr.  Markham,  you're  not  at 
all   hospitable.     You   ought   to  ask   us   to 


come  m. 


"I'm' the  soul  of  hospitality.  Do  come 
in!    But  I  was  going  to  read." 

They  came  in,  and  there  were  my 
books  open  on  the  table  by  the  lamp. 
I  sank  into  my  chair,  and  Ulfo  plumped 
into  another.  (He  is  large  and  weight)-.) 
Ethey  accommodated  himself  on  the 
woodbox.  (In  every  room  here  there  is 
a  Utrecht  velvet  ottoman,  with  an  iron 
lining,   to  hold  coal  and  logs.) 

"Read  aloud,"  suggested  Ulfo. 

"Not  if  it's  improving,"  said  Ethey. 

"Improving  or  not  improving,  I  can't 
read  aloud,  Ulfo,  if  you're  going  to  sit 
in  a  wicker  chair.  You  might  as  well  be 
eating  dry  toast.  One  can't  hear  oneself 
speak." 

(He  is  a  noisy  eater — or  was.  He's 
a  fine  boy  for  a  hint,  and  I  note  a  marked 
improvement.) 

"What's  the  book?"  he  asked,  shifting 
his  quarters. 

"  King  John." 

"Novel?"  asked  Ethey. 

"No:    a  play, — -»SHakespeare." 

"Why  not  talk?" 

"Your  conversation  is  too  improving. 
After  manure  I  require  relaxation.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I  intend 
to  read.  I  dare  say  the  schoolroom  fire 
has  come  up  again — " 

"Fire  away!"  said   my  pupil,  hurriedly. 

I  fired. 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  either  of 
the  boys  is  dull  or  stupid.  Quite  the 
opposite.  They  both  became  interested; 
but  neither  knew  anything  about  King 
John,  and  they  kept  interrupting  to  ask 
if  this  or  that  was  true,  or  came  out  of 
vShakespeare's  head.  I  conceded  a  lecture 
(in  compartments)  out  of  Lingard,  whom 
I  had  carefully  studied  on  purpose.  We 
finished  Shakespeare's  King  John,  but 
were  still  reading  Dr.  Lingard's  when 
Alfred  came  to  put  out  my  dinner  clothes. 
It    was    only    by    little    and    little    I    had 
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slipped  from  my  lecture  into  reading 
from  my  authority. 

At  dinner  vSir  Benedict  asked  the  boys 
what  they  had  been  doing  since  tea. 

"Did  you,"  he  inquired  ruthlessly, 
"return,  like  the  sow  in  the  vScripture,  to 
your  wallowing  in  the  mire?" 

"We  have  been  reading  Shakespeare," 
said  Ethey,  blushing. 

"And  Lingard's  History  of  King  John," 
added  Ulfo. 

I  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  their 
father,  and  he  abstained  from  quenching 
the  smoking  flax.  As  we  left  the  dining- 
room,  he  just  laid  a  hand  for  an  instant 
on  my  shoulder.  You  are  to  understand 
that  he  has  an  aloof,  dry  manner,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  people  in 
general,  like  some  men.  Very  often  he 
has  an  abstracted,  rather  morose  air, 
and  his  talk  is  sharp  and  almost  harsh. 
He  enjoys  snubbing  people;  and  he 
doesn't  snub  me  only  because  I  am  his 
paid  tutor,  and  he  knows  I  couldn't 
answer  back.  He  is  a  most  real  gentle- 
man, but  his  young  wife's  terrible  and 
sudden  death  has  half  frozen  him.  I 
believe  he  is  always  thinking  of  it,  and 
his  laugh  has  a  gasp  in  it. 

After  dinner  he  makes  the  boys  play 
the  piano,  and  sometimes  they  play  old 
favorite  sonatas  of  their  mother's,  which 
he  wants  them  to  do.  He  often  goes  to 
sleep  over  the  Times  while  he  listens; 
and  that  doesn't  sound  romantic.  But 
last  night  he  awoke  suddenly,  and  started 
up,  with  a  smile  of  apology  and  a  quick 
look  toward  the  piano,  where  Ulfo  was 
playing  the  Sonata  Patetico.  The  anguish 
in  his  eyes  when,  still  but  half  awakened, 
he  saw  the  big  lad  there  instead  of  his 
frail,  lovely  wife,  was  quite  terrible  to 
see;  and  I  bent  down  over  my  book, 
scarlet  with  dread  lest  he  should  know  I 
had  seen  it. 

"Ulfo,"  I  said,  when  the  boy  came  to 
my  room  to  say  good-night,  "used  your 
mother  to  play  the   'Pathetic  Sonata'?" 

"Oh,  yes!  That's  why  father  likes  it 
so  much." 


"  Don't  play  it  again  unless  vSir  Benedict 
asks  you." 

"All  right!  Why  do  you  call  him  'Sir 
Benedict'?  You  call  Mundo  and  GeofT 
by  their  names,  and  I'm  sure  he  notices 
the  difference.  You  ought  to  call  him 
'Die,'  as  they  do.  He  thinks  you're  not 
so  friendly  with  him  as  with  them." 

"No,  Ulfo,  I  can't  do  that.  He's  the 
head  of  the  house  and  my  master,  and 
Mundo  and  Geoff  are  years  younger." 

"Of  course!  And  father  doesn't  want 
to  be  reminded  of  it  every  time  you 
speak  to  him.  He  doesn't  call  you 
'Mr.  Markham'  any  more  than  they  do." 

"No.  But  neither  do  you  call  me 
'Markham,'  like  Geoff  and  Mundo. 
There's  a  difference." 

"We  call  you  'Markham'  behind  your 
back." 

"I  dare  say.  But  if  you  do  so  to  my 
face,  I'll  sit  on  you.     I'm  your  tutor." 

Well,  we  are  in  for  a  regular  course 
of  Shakespeare  and  Lingard.  I  only  wish 
Shakespeare  had  written  plays  about 
every  king  of  England.  Still,  he  has 
written  a  good  many,  and  will  provide 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  good  deal  of 
Lingard — and  of  geography;  for  Shakes- 
peare's own  geography  laisse  beaucoup  a 
desirer,  and  allows  scope  for  considerable 
annotation.  My  teaching  will  have  for 
some  time  to  be  by  way  of  lecture — care- 
fully disguised.  But  to-day  I  made  each 
of  them  write  me  a  King  John  of  his  own 
(not  in  verse) ;  and  that  was  a  spelling 
lesson,  if  you  like.  But  they  are  as  sharp 
as  needles,  and  already  perceive  that  to 
spell  like  a  footman  is  not  essential  to 
gentility.  Idle  they  are;  but,  then,  I  am 
too,  and  that  encourages  them. 

"How  did  you  learn  things?"  Ulfo 
demanded  this  morning. 

"By  liking  them.  I  have  in  my  inside 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  ignorance  of 
things  that  I  didn't  care  to  learn, — 
mathematics,  for  instance." 

"What's  the  difference?"  asked  Ethey, 
"between   mathematics  and   sums?" 

"Sums  are  infant  mathematics.    Mathe- 
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matics  are  adult  sums,  with  all  their 
childish  faults  developed.  Why  spell 
'fowl  proceeding'  as  if  you  meant  a  hen 
getting  along?" 

"I  didn't  put  a  w  in  mine,"  boasted 
Ulfo. 

"No,  but  it's  extravagant  to  put  two 
d's  in  'murder.'"  (Ulfo  is  economical.) 
"You'll  have  to  beg  what  you  call  your 
bred  if  you  go  on  wasting  things  like  that. 
There's  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  spelling 
'bread'  with  an  a." 

"The  point  is,"  said  Ulfo  (pretending 
not  to  make  a  note  of  his  "croppers"), 
"that  you  have  been  idle  and  know  a  lot. 
I, foresee  that  I  shall  know  tuns." 

"That  depends.  I  was  idle  among 
people  who  did  know  tuns  and  I  picked 
up  their  scraps." 

"I  shall  pick  up  yours." 

"One  thing  I  picked  up  was  liking  to 
read.  I  began  at  seven.  You're  ten  years 
behind,  so  hurry  up!" 

If  my  conversation  with  my  pupils  is 
not  conducted  on  the  best  models,  it  is 
at  least  carried  on  wath  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  being  reported  at  headquarters. 
For  Ulfo  loves  airing  new  words  and 
phrases,  and  to  do  it  he  reproduces  me 
to  his  father. 

"You're  a  funny  tutor,"  said  Sir  Bene- 
dict to  me  this  afternoon  after  luncheon. 

I  knew  it,  and  was  rather  alarmed. 

"The  proper  thing  is  to  affect  universal 
knowledge  and  incomparable  diligence — 
by  way  of  example,"  he  went  on. 
"  Apparently,  your  humbug  takes  another 
tack,  and  you  try  to  bamboozle  those 
boys  into  thinking  that  you  are  a  lazy 
dog,  who  has  just  grabbed  hold  of  a  bone 
or  so  of  information  that  they  haven't 
heard  of  yet.  They  don't  believe  it,  but 
they  like  it." 

"I  won't  be  called  a  humbug.  I  should 
be  one  if  I  pretended  to  be  an  efficient 
tutor.  All  I  do  is  to  confess  that  I  know 
very  little,  and  that  they  may  know  as 
much  without  breaking  their  backs." 

"Have  it  your  own  way.  Just  carry  on 
as  you  are  doing,  and  they'll  be  all  right." 


I  think  they  will,  for  they  really  want 
to  know  things.  Certainly  Ulfo  does,  and 
Ethey  always  takes  it  for  granted  that 
they  will  do  everything  together.  They 
have  one  great  thing  in  their  favor:  they 
are  not  in  the  least  conceited,  and  neither 
ever  pretends  to  know  things  he  is 
really  ignorant  of. 

I  haven't  picked  myself  up,  after  all — 
but  it's  time  to  stop.  My  boys  have  just 
come  in,  bent  on  finishing  another 
Shakespeare  play  before  dressing  time. 
So  good-bye!  In  my  next  I'll  answer  your 
question  as  to  how  we  spend  our  day 
from  getting-up  time  to  bedtime. 
Your  affectionate  son, 

Austin  Markham. 

Jan.  9,  1879. 


Flowers  of  the  Passion. 


BY    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET. 

fN  song  and  legend  there  are  numer- 
ous flowers  and  plants  connected 
with  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  Many 
of  the  stories  told  of  them  are  so 
tender  and  touching  that  these  various 
blossoms  appeal  to  the  Christian  heart 
with  a  pathetic  force. 

When  Our  Lord  went  into  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  to  pray,  He  rested  beneath 
the  olive  trees;  and  the  slender  leaves 
whispered  comfort  to  His  Heart  when  all 
had  deserted  Him,  and  His  best-beloved 
slept.  It  is  said  that  the  pale  and  delicate 
hue  of  the  olive  leaves  comes  from  their 
still  reflecting  the  glorious  light  which 
shone  about  the  Crucified  when  suffering 
on  Calvary. 

So  tender  and  loving  seem  the  gentle 
flora  that  it  is  a  strange  anomaly  that 
cruel  man  should  make  the  flower  kingdom 
instruments  of  his  injustice  and  harshness; 
yet  the  reed  was  used  to  mock  the  Christ, 
and  He  was  crowned  with  thorns  which 
grew  beside  the  roadside,  blooming  in 
sunny  beauty.  Legend  says  that  it  was 
the  hawthorn  branch  which  was  used  for 
the   Crown   of  Thorns,   its   snowy  blooms 
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concealing  the  cruel  thorns  which  wounded 
the  sacred  head,  and  in  France  the  bush 
is  called  Uepine  noble.  In  other  countries 
the  holly  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
plant  used  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and 
its  red  berries  to  have  come  from  the 
drops  of  blood  which  trickled  from  the 
forehead  of  our  tortured  Redeemer. 

Because  a  clump  of  cyclamen,  the 
flower  abounding  in  Palestine,  grew  at 
the  tragic  spot  where  the  Blessed  Virgin 
saw  Our  Lord  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem, 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  It 
is  a  strange  flower  of  the  Passion,  with 
its  snowy  petals  bent  ever  backward,  its 
crimson  eye  downcast,  as  if  in  terror  of 
the  sight  it  saw;  its  heart  pierced  with 
sorrow  as  was  that  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  —  the  "sword  of  grief"  symbol- 
ized by  the  drop  of  blood  within  the 
heart  of  the  blossom. 

Another  flower  of  the  Passion  found 
everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land  is  the 
anemone,  scarlet  in  color, — -not  pale  as 
are  our  tiny  windflowers  in  the  early 
spring,  but  red  as  blood,  and  called  in 
Eastern  symbolism  "Blood  Drops  of 
Christ." 

As  to  the  fatal  tree  upon  which  was 
crucified  the  King  of  men  and  angels,  of 
beasts  and  flowers  and  fruits,  legend 
differs  as  to  what  was  the  actual  wood 
of  the  cross.  "The  cross  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  may  be  said  to  fling  its  shadow  over 
all  of  the  vegetable  world,"  says  a  writer 
on  the  subject,  and  every  country  has 
its  favorite  legend  in  regard  to  it.  Many 
think  that  the  aspen  was  the  tree  chosen 
for  this  dread  honor,  and  that  its  leaves 
forever  tremble  in  horror  at  the  memory 
of  the  Crucifixion. 

In  Scotland,  the  Highlanders  declare  it 
was  the  mistletoe  which  bore  Our  Lord, 
and  that  it  has  since  been  compelled  to 
grow  as  a  miserable  parasite, — before  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary,  having  been  a  lusty 
tree.  Early  authorities  named  the  bede, 
cedar,  box  or  pine  as  trees  from  which 
the  True  Cross  was  made;  but  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  mentions  onlv  three  of  these— the 


cedar,  the  fir,  and  the  box,  —  and 
quotes  the  Prophet  Isaias:  "The  glory 
of  Lebanon  [or  the  cedar]  shall  come 
unto  thee,  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree, 
and  the  box,  to  beautify  the  place  of 
my  sanctuary."  An  early  poet  has  para- 
phrased the  Latin  in  regard  to  this  as 
follows : 
Nailed    were    His   feet   to    Cedar,    to    Palm    His 

hands, 
Cypress   His  body  bore,   title  on   Olive  stands; 

and  the  four  woods  were  thought  to  sym- 
bolize the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

The  Passion  Vine  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  tragedy  of  Calvary;  for 
legend  tells  us  it  was  this  vine  which 
climbed  the  cross  and  hid  with  loving 
tendrils  the  prints  in  the  wood  where  the 
hands  of  the  Saviour  of  men  had  been 
nailed.  The  early  Christians  loved  this 
blossom,  and  saw^  in  it  myriad  symbols. 
Its  half-opened  flower  was  the  Star  in 
the  East;  its  cup-like  bud,  the  chalice; 
its  leaves,  the  head  of  the  spear  which 
pierced  the  sacred  side;  its  tendrils,  the 
cords  which  bound  the  King  of  the  earth 
like  a  slave  or  common  criminal;  its 
blossom — ^wide  opened,  showing  the  five 
wounds,  the  nails,  and  the  corolla, — was 
the  Crown  of  Thorns.  So  great  was  the 
veneration  of  this  flower  in  Latin  coun- 
tries that  when  the  Spanish  conquerors 
found  it  growing  in  Latin  America,  they 
regarded  its  presence  as  a  -sign  from 
Heaven  that  the  natives  were  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  True  Faith,  and  they  took 
possession  of  the  land  "In  the  Name  of 
Christ.  His  Mooste  Sacred  Passion,  and 
His  Majesty  the  Mooste  Catholic  King 
of  Spain." 

An  old  chronicler  refers  to  the  bell- 
sliape  of  the  Passion  Vine,  saying,  "It 
may  be  well  that,  in  His  infinite  wisdom, 
it  pleased  God  it  thus  to  be  shut  up 
and  protected,  as  though  to  indicate  that 
the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  Cross  and 
of  His  Passion  were  to  remain  hidden 
from  the  heathen  peoples  until  the  times 
preordained  by  His  Highest  INIajesty." 

Other  flowers  of  the  Cross  are  the  poppy 
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and  zucca,  each  with  its  own  legend.  The 
pistil  of  the  poppy  is  shaped  like  a  cross, 
and  its  scarlet  leaves  are  said  to  be 
stained  with  the  blood  which  flowed  on 
Calvary.  The  zucca— a  kind  of  fig  found 
in  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Rome, — 
when  its  fruit  is  cut  across  "shows  a 
green  cross  inlaid  on  the  white  pulp,  and 
has  at  its  angles  five  seeds,  represent- 
ing the  five  wounds."  The  same  kind  of 
fig  is  found  at  Valladolid  in  Spain,  where 
it  has  grown  into  the  true  shape  of  the 
crucifix,  its  vines  and  tendrils  twisted  in 
such  a  way  by  nature  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  cross. 

The  arum,  called  in  vulgar  parlance 
"lords  and  ladies,"  is  also  called  Geth- 
semane.  It  is  said  to  have  grown  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  where  the  Precious  Blood 
was  spilled  upon  its  leaves,  still  spotted, 
and — 

Those  deep  unwrought  marks, 

Quaint  villagers   will  tell  you, 

Are  the  flowers'  portion  from  the  atoning  blood 

On  Calvary  shed.    Beneath  the  cross  it  grew. 

One  reads  the  same  legend  in  regard  to 
the  purple  orchis  and  the  wood  sorrel, 
which  we  find  growing  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  in  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico 
and  many  other  early  Italian  artists.  The 
flower  is  called  "Alleluia"  in  Italian,^ 
the  poet  says: 

As  if  the  very  flowers  around  the  cross 

Sang  glory  unto  God. 

With  Easter  Sunday,  the  churches 
decorated  with  martyr  palms  and  Resur- 
rection lilies.  Lent  and  the  Passion  merge 
into  the  glories  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  heart  turns  from  the  sadness  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Passion  to  the  snowy 
immortalitv  of  Easter's  blossoms. 


Parables  of  Our  Lord. 


BY    THE    VERY    REV.    R.   o'kENNEDY. 


Scourged  and  Crowned. 

BY    C.    L.    O'd. 

^  RKGAI/  sequence  see: 

Him   whom   His   subjects   loathed, 
Before  He  crowned  should  be, 

They  first  with  purple  clothed. 


f 


V. — The  Prodigal  Son. 

NDOUBTEDLY  this  is  the  sweet- 
est parable  that  ever  came  from 
the  lips  of  our  Divine  Lord.  It 
is  perhaps  true  to  say  that  no 
human  representation  has  ever  so  melted 
and  changed  the  hearts  of  men  through 
all  the  ages  as  this  parable  has  done. 
It  is  so  natural!  Two  sons, — one  steady, 
the  other  foolish.  And,  then,  it  is  so 
touching!  The  younger  son,  knowing 
little  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  but 
afterward  taught  by  bitter  experience; 
flattered  at  first,  and  then  flung  aside. 
The  two  sons  represent,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
worlds;  but  spiritually  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  individual  souls.  The  per- 
sonages forming  the  little  drama  are  but 
three:  the  affectionate  father,  his  elder 
and  his  younger  son.  They  have  a  happy 
home;  they  have  everything  they  desire. 
And  this  very  ignorance  of  need  or 
privation  is  the  origin  of  the  impelling 
force  and  unsatisfied  longing  that  beckons 
and  calls  the  younger  son  away  from  his 
father's  house. 

"A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and 
the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father: 
Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance that  falleth  to  me."*  The  law,  as 
laid  down  in  Deuteronomy  (xxi),  declared 
what  the  division  was  to  be:  "He  shall 
give  a  double  portion  to  the  elder  son; 
for  he  is  the  first-born,  and  this  is  the 
law  of  birthrights."  "And  the  father 
divided  his  substance  between"  the  two 
brothers.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the 
woe;  the  yovmg  man  insisting  on  his  own 
will  and  his  own  right.  "A  small  portion 
is  better  than  one's  right,"  says  the 
Psalmist.  He  received  his  portion.  And 
yet  he  stayed  some  days.  What  doing? 
Perhaps  realizing  it,  as  we  would  say; 
*  3t,  Luke,  XV,  II,  12. 
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perhaps  taking  leave  of  friends;  or  per- 
haps, being  satisfied  in  heart  because  he 
was  now  master  of  himself  and  his  portion, 
he  sat  and  enjoyed  his  freedom,  thinking 
of  the  future. 

"And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger 
son,  gathering  all  together,  went  abroad 
into  a  far  country."  If  we  understand 
the  reason  of  the  few  days  to  be  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  realize  his  assets,  we 
can  well  think  of  him  as  gathering  in  the 
money,  putting  it  all  together,  and  then 
going  away.  "He  went  into  a  far 
country."  Even  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  we  are  struck  by  "the  far  country." 
We  are  thinking  of  the  patient  face  of 
the  father.  That  face  did  not  appeal  to 
the  young  man.  We  are  thinking  of  the 
fact  that  the  father  made  no  objection, 
put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
request,  but  freely  divided  his  sub- 
stance, according  to  custom,  between  his 
two  sons. 

Withdrawing  from  the  knowledge  which 
the  end  of  the  parable  gives  us  concern- 
ing the  father,  even  this  much  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  good  father,  who  foved  his 
children;  a  provident  father,  who  did 
not  "waste  his  substance  riotously";  and 
an  unselfish  father,  who  did  not  cling  to 
his  substance  when  the  legal  time  came, 
but,  without  a  murmur  and  cheerfully, 
"divided  it  between  them."  We  think 
that  it  is  with  a  pang  a  son  would  leave 
such  a  father.  We  can  imagine  with  what 
a  pang  the  father  saw  him  leave.  Even 
we  ( total  strangers,  as  it  were )  are 
saddened  at  the  sight.  But,  alas!  it  cost 
the  poor,  inexperienced  young  man  not 
a  pang.  He  left  with  a  light  heart,  and 
went  away,  not  a  little  distance  from 
his  father,  but,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us, 
*'into  a  far  country." 

We  received  our  portion  when,  on 
coming  to  our  legal  age — that  is,  to  the 
use  of  reason, — we  got  full  power  over 
our  free  will.  Free  will  is  the  dowry  of 
rational  creatures,'  and  can  take  us  in  a 
fiery  chariot  to  heaven,  or  be  an  "infernal 
chain    dragging    us    down    to    hell,"     We 


never  before  had  such  plenitude  of  power. 
It  was  our  coronation  day,  and  we  rested 
a  while.  But  soon,  like  Roboam,  we 
began  to  reject  the  advice  of  the  old, 
and  to  listen  to  the  unwise  counsel  of 
the  young.  The  appetites  and  passions 
of  body  and  mind  began  their  dreadful 
assaults  upon  us.  "And,  gathering  all 
together  [reason,  free  will,  appetite,  and 
passions],  we  went  abroad  into  a  far 
country." 

Cardinal  Newman  says  this  terrible 
thing:  "Looking  at  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion, the  force  of  the  passions,  the  strength 
of  self-love  and  self-will,  in  every  child 
of  Adam,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
assert  of  any  particular  soul  that  it  will 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  obedience, 
without  an  abundance  and  profusion  of 
grace,  not  to  be  expected,  as  having  no 
proportion,  I  do  not  say  to  the  claims 
(for  there  are  none),  but  to  the  bare  needs 
of  human  nature?  We  may  securely 
prophesy  of  every  man  born  into  the 
world  that  if  he  comes  to  years  of  under- 
standing, he  will,  in  spite  of  God's  general 
assistance,  fall  into  .  mortal  sin  and  lose 
his  soul.  .  .  .  Contemplate  more  minutely 
the  history  of  a  soul  born  into  the  world, 
and  educated  according  to  its  principles; 
and  the  idea  which  I  am  putting  before 
you  will  grow  on  you.  The  poor  infant 
passes  through  his  two  or  three  or  five 
years  of  innocence,  blessed  in  that  he  can 
not  yet  sin;  but  at  length  (O  woful  day!) 
he  begins  to  realize  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  Alas!  sooner 
or  later,  for  the  day  varies,  —  but  sooner 
or  later  the  awful  day  comes.  He  has  the 
power — the  great,  the  dreadful,  the  awful 
power  —  of  pronouncing  a  thing  to  be 
wrong,  and  yet  doing  it.  .  .  .  He  has  the 
dreadful  power  of  committing  a  mortal 
sin.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  as  true  an 
apprehension  of  that  sin,  and  can  give 
as  real  a  consent  as  the  evil  spirit  when 
he  fell."* 

"And  he  went  into  a  far  country.'^ 
Let  us  listen  to  St.  Ambrose:    "The  divine 

*  "Sermons  to  Mixed  Congregations,"  p.   8. 
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patrimony  is  given  to  those  who  ask  it; 
and  you  must  not  take  it  as  a  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  father  that  he  gave  it  even 
to  the  younger  son ;  for  no  one  is  supposed 
to  be  under  age  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  surely  who  asked  did  not  consider 
himself  under  age.  And  would  to  God  he 
had  not  under  these  circumstances  gone 
away  from  his  father!  He  would  not  then 
have  felt  the  want  and  inexperience  of 
age.  But  he  went  away  into  a  far  country. 
What  is  farther  away  than  to  withdraw 
from  one's  better  self;  to  be  separated 
not  by  countries  but  by  morals;  and  to 
be  forced  apart,  as  if  by  a  tide  of 
evil  luxury,  from  the  companionship  of 
the  saints? 

"Now,  he  who  separates  himself  from 
Christ  is  an  exile  from  his  native  land 
(heaven),  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  world; 
but  we  are  said  to  be,  not  foreigners  and 
strangers,  but  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints 
and  of  the  household  of  God."  We  have 
now  before  our  eyes  what  is  meant  by 
giving  ourselves  up  to  the  natural  senses 
and  appetites  of  body  and  soul,  and  leav- 
ing our  Father,  and  going  into  a  far 
country.  For  the  moment  the  view  is 
alluring,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea-goddess, 
of  which  even  heathen  reason  taught  the 
danger. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  each  of 
us  has  a  guardian  angel,  at  least  from 
baptism;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  a  corollary,  each  of  us  has  an  individual 
demon  tempter.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  true; 
then  the  Parable  would  read  (and,  oh, 
how  dreadful!)  "And  he  went  into  a  far 
country,"  —  far  from  God.  "And  he 
went,  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of 
that  country,"  —  none  other  than  his 
demon  tempter. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  follow  vice; 
it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  join  ourselves  to 
sin.  There  is  no  evil  so  great  as  that 
pf  sin,  because  it  is  directed  against  God; 
any  other  evil  is  directed  against  the 
creature.  Hence  theology  and  holy 
writers  all  teach  that  if  one  lie  would 
clian^e  hell  into  heaven,  it  WQuJd  not  be 


lawful  to  tell  it;  for  a  lie  is  an  evil  against 
God.  If  such  be  a  venial  sin,  what  must 
be  the  evil  of  a  mortal  sin? 

"And,  returning  to  himself,  he  said: 
How  many  hired  serv^ants  in  my  father's 
house  have  plenty  of  bread,  and  I  here 
perish  with  hunger" — glad  to  get  the 
husks  of  swine,  and  "no  man  gave  him 
to  eat."    "T  will  arise  .  .  ." 

Here  we  pause  to  think  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  Church.  There  is  the  con- 
tinual Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  "from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,"  in  which 
the  necessities  of  every  Catholic  are 
prayed  for,  —  intercession  made  by  Our 
Lord  Himself.  There  is  furthermore  the 
Communion  of  vSaints,  —  the  unbroken 
chain  of  prayer  made  by  the  blessed  in 
heaven,  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory 
and  the  faithful  on  earth,  for  the  neces- 
sities of  every  Catholic.  W^hat  this  does 
for  the  uplifting  of  a  soul  from  the  abyss 
of  sin,  eternity  alone  will  reveal. 

"I  will  arise,  and  will  go  to  my  father, 
and  say  to  him:  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee.  I  am 
not  now  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 
And,  rising  up,  he  went  to  his  father." 
It  is  an  act  of  perfect  contrition. 

Here  we  are  minded  of  the  Good  Thief. 
vSome  hold  that  his  conversion  was  due 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin's  prayers;  and  her 
prayers  then  represent  to  us  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  in  this  instance.  On 
Good  Friday  morning  he  was  as  it  were 
in  a  "far  country,"  and  most  likely  had 
no  thoughts  of  returning.  He  and  his 
comrade  were  taken  out  of  prison,  to 
add  shame  to  the  humiliating  position  of 
Our  Lord.  ("He  was  reputed  among  the 
wicked.")  Most  likely  they  would  not 
have  been  put  to  death  for  some  time  to 
come  but  for  Our  Lord's  death;  and, 
therefore,  we  read:  "And  they  that  were 
with  Him  reviled  Him," — that  is,  "the 
two  thieves  blasphemed  Him."  But  it  is 
also  written:  "Now,  there  stood  by  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Mary,  His  Mother."  She 
prayed  for  him  at  his  dving  hour.   ("Holy 
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Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  ...  at 
the  hour  of  our  death.")  "And  he  said: 
I  will  arise,  and  will  go  to  my  father." 
And  the  Good  Thief  cried  to  Jesus:  "Lord, 
remember  me  when  Thou  shalt  come  into 
Thy  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said  to  him: 
Amen  I  say  to  thee,  this  day  thou  shalt 
be  with  Me  in  paradise." 

"And  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  was  moved 
with  compassion;  and,  running  to  him, 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  .  .  . 
And  he  said  to  his  servants  [the  angels]: 
Bring  forth  quickly  the  first  robe,  and 
put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet;  and  bring 
hither  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it;  and  let 
us  eat  and  make  merry;  because  this  my 
son  was  dead  and  is  come  to  life  again; 
he  was  lost  and  is  found." 

(The  End.) 


Legends  and  Lore  of  the  Desert. 


A  YOUNG  hermit  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  despair  said  to  one  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  who  had  come  to  visit 
him:  "What  am  I  to  do  to  keep  myself 
from  despair?  This  thought  is  constantly 
in  my  head,  that  I  have  left  the  world  in 
vain,  and  that  I  shall  never  be  saved." — 
"My  brother,"  answered  the  old  man, 
"even  if  we  are  not  worthy  to  enter  the 
promised  land,  still  it  is  better  for  us  to 
die  in  the  desert  than  to  turn  back  to  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt.  Lay  that  to  heart." 
Another  brother  said  to  his  spiritual 
guide:  "How  happens  it,  my  father,  that 
I  am  so  often  overcome  by  idleness  and 
disgust?"  —  "It  is  a  sign  that  thou  dost 
not  duly  set  before  thine  eyes  either  the 
glory  of  heaven  or  the  pains  of  hell,"  was 
the  answer. 

It  is  related  of  St.  Arsenius  that  at 
sunset  on  the  Sabbath  he  would  turn  to 
the  East,  stretch  out  his  hands  toward 
heaven,  and  pray  in  this  position  until 
the  sun  rose  in  his  face,  when  he.  vvould 
satisfy  Jiis  eyes  with  a  little  slumber.   ,And 


Satan  would  watch  him,  thinking:  "What 
athletes  of  Christ  there  are  in  this  desert! 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  though  I 
have  all  there  is,  to  tempt  one  who  prays 
thus.  But  I  will  do  what  I  can:  I  will 
send  Beelzebub,  with  millions  of  gnats, 
to  torment  this  mortal  when  he  tries  to 
sleep,  since  I  can  not  reach  him  when 
he  goes  to  pray." 

Mother  Sarah,  who  ruled  over  many 
ascetic  women,  was  famed  for  wise  say- 
ings, one  of  which  was  this:  "It  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  man  to  give  alms,  even  though 
he  do  so  for  the  approbation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men;  for  from  this  he  will  come 
to  do  it  for  God's  sake."  And  a  monk 
who  heard  this  saying  took  note  of  it 
for  a  remembrance,  and  whenever  he 
repeated  it  he  would  exclaim:  "One  must 
be  near  to  God  to  have  thoughts  like  that ! " 

Vigilance  and  prayerfulness  are  the 
weapons  which  all  must  use  who  hope  to 
gain  life  everlasting.  "Watch  and  pray" 
was  the  admonition  of  the  Master, 
addressed  to  all  men.  That  great  desert 
saint.  Abbot  Poemen,  used  to  say,  as  told 
in  "The  Book  of  Governors":  "The  Evil 
One  has  three  powers  which  go  before 
destruction.  First  of  all,  he  lays  down 
error;  after  error,  negligence;  after  negli- 
gence, sensualit}^  Now,  when  error  hath 
obtained  the  mastery  over  an  ascetic,  it 
taketh  away  the  remembrance  of  divine 
things  from  his  heart,  and  delivereth  him 
over  to  negligence,  that  he  may  not  be 
aroused  and  put  away  from  him  the 
slumber  of  his  remissness;  and  after 
negligence  cometh  the  madness  of  con- 
cupiscence, by  reason  of  which  the  whole 
man  becometh  a  vessel  perfected  for 
destruction." 

On  one  occasion  thieves  came  to  the 
cell  of  an  old  man,  and  said  unto  him: 
"We  have  come  to  take  away  everything 
which  thou  hast  in  thy  cell."  And  he  said 
unto  them:  "My  sons,  take  whatsoever 
ye  please."  And  they  took  everything 
which  they  saw  in  his  cell  and  departed. 
Now,  they  forgot  to  take  a  wallet  which 
wa«  hanging  there,  and  the  old  man  too^ 
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it  and  ran  after  them,  and  entreated 
them,  saying:  "My  sons,  take  this  wallet 
which  ye  have  left  behind."  And  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  that  holy  old  man 
made  those  thieves  see  their  extreme 
perversity;  and  one  of  them  said  unto 
his  companions:  "How  little  he  cares 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  him,  and 
how  much  we  covet  the  goods  that  belong 
to  others!"  Whereupon,  grace  prevailing, 
they  abandoned  their  thievish  life  and 
entered  upon  a  life  of  penance.  And 
that  holy  old  man  prayed  unto  God  that 
they  might  persevere  in  the  paths  of 
peace,   and  they  did. 

There  was  a  monk,  and  away  on  the 
mountain,  which  was  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  him,  was  another  monk; 
and  the  first  monk  had  some  bread  in  his 
cell,  and  he  meditated  in  his  mind,  and 
determined  to  invite  the  other  monk  to 
come  and  partake  of  his  bread.  And 
again  he  thought  in  his  mind,  saying: 
"Since  the  bread  is  with  me,  I  shall  give 
my  brother  the  labor  of  walking  ten  miles 
if  I  invite  him  to  come  here;  but  it  will 
be  more  helpful  to  him  if  I  take  one  half 
of  the  bread  which  I  possess,  and  carry 
it  to  him."  So  he  took  the  bread  to  carry 
to  the  cell  of  the  other  brother.  Now,  as 
he  was  journeying  along,  he  tripped  up 
and  fell,  and  injured  one  of  his  fingers, 
and  as  the  blood  was  running  down  he 
began  to  cry  because  of  the  pain;  and 
there  appeared  unto  him  suddenly  an 
angel,  who  said  unto  him:  "Dost  thou 
weep  because  of  this?  Weep  not;  for  the 
number  of  every  step  which  thou  takest 
for  Our  Lord's  sake  is  written  down,  and 
is  estimated  at  a  great  reward  before  Him, 
and  the  report  of  the  labor  of  such  things 
goeth  up  to  Him."  And  immediately  the 
monk  was  healed,  and  with  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  he  set  out  again  on 
his  journey  to  go  to  his  companion.  And, 
having  come  to  him  and  given  him  the 
bread,  he  conversed  with  him  concerning 
the  love  for  man  which  is  found  in  the 
good  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Then  straightway,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 


appeared  once  more,  and  said  unto  them: 
"Your  converse  hath  ascended  unto  the 
Lord  even  as  a  sweet  smell." 

They  tell  of  St.  Anthony  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  praying  in  his  cell, 
he  heard  a  voice  which  said  unto  him: 
"Anthony,  thou  hast  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  state  of  excellence  of  a  certain  man 
who  is  a  tailor  and  who  dwelleth  in 
Alexandria."  Then  Anthony  rose  up  in 
the  morning,  and  took  a  palm  stick  and 
departed  to  him.  And  when  the  man  saw 
him,  he  was  disturbed;  and  the  old  man 
said  unto  him:  "Tell  me  what  thou  doest, 
and  how  thou  livest."  And  the  tailor 
said  unto  him:  "I  do  not  myself  know 
that  I  do  any  good;  and  I  know  only 
that  when  I  rise  up  in  the  morning,  before 
I  sit  down  to  the  labor  of  my  hands,  I 
give  thanks  unto  God  and  praise  Him, 
and  that  I  set  my  evil  deeds  before  mine 
eyes,  saying  'AH  the  men  who  are  in  this 
city  will  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  of  their  alms  and  good  deeds 
except  myself,  and  I  shall  inherit  pun- 
ishment for  my  sins.'  And  again  in  the 
evening,  before  I  sleep,  I  do  the  same 
things."  Now  when  Anthony  heard  these 
words,  he  said:  "Verily,  as  the  man  who 
worketh  in  gold,  and  who  doeth  beautiful 
work,  busily  yet  in  peace,  even  so  art 
thou.  Through  thy  beautiful '  thoughts 
and  deeds  thou  wilt  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God;  whilst  I,  who  have  passed  the 
whole  of  my  life  in  the  desert,  separated 
from    men,  have  never    overtaken    thee." 

Abbot  John  the  Less,  who  was  a  young 
man,  and  had  an  elder  brother,  used  to 
say:  "I  wanted  to  be  without  any  care 
whatsoever,  and  to  be  like  the  angels  of 
God,  who  do  nothing  except  sing  and 
pray  to  Him."  And  straightway  he  cast 
from  him  the  garments  which  he  had  on, 
and  went  forth  to  the  wilderness;  and 
when  he  had  passed  one  week  there,  he 
returned  to  his  brother.  Now,  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door  his  brother  did  not 
answer  it,  but  asked  him:  "Who  art 
thou?"  And  John  said  unto  him:  "I  am 
John,''      And    his    brother    answered    and 
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said  unto  him:  "John  hath  become  an 
angel  and  is  no  longer  among  men."  And 
John  entreated  him,  saying:  "I  indeed 
am  John."  But  his  brother  did  not  open 
the  door  until  the  morning.  And  when 
he  came  to  open  the  door  he  said  unto 
John:  "If  thou  art  indeed  a  man,  it  is 
necessary  for  thee  to  work,  so  that  thou 
mayest  live." 

When  St.  Hilarion  went  to  visit  St. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
his  countryman  and  formerly  his  disciple, 
he  declined  to  partake  of  a  fowl  which 
had  been  set  before  him  at  table,  saying 
that  since  ho  had  borne  the  habit  of  an 
anchorite,  he  had  never  tasted  anything 
that  had  had  life.  "And  I,"  answered 
St.  Epiphanius,  "since  I  have  worn  this 
habit,  have  never  suffered  any  one  to 
retire  to  rest  with  anything  against  me 
in  his  heart,  and  I  myself  have  never  laid 
me  down  to  sleep  in  discord  with  any 
man." — "Forgive  me,  my  father,"  replied 
St.  Hilarion,  meekly;  "thou  hast  followed 
a  better  rule  of  life  than  I." 


Religion  and  Prosperity. 

WHILE  there  is  not  so  much  insist- 
ence nowadays  on  the  alleged 
connection  between  Protestantism  and 
material  prosperity  and  the  correspond- 
ing alliance  between  Catholicity  and 
adversity  as  there  used  to  be  before 
Father  Young  wrote  "Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Countries  Compared,"  and  Dr. 
O'Riordan  published  "Catholicity  and 
Progress  in  Ireland,"  half-educated  polem- 
ists  still  uphold  on  occasion  the  connec- 
tion and  alliance,  not  only  as  historical 
facts,  but  as  convincing  proofs  of  the 
truth  and  falsehood  of  the  respective 
rehgions.  As  to  this  latter  point,  it  is  not 
worth  consideration.  Christ  never  prom- 
ised that  His  followers,  either  as  individ- 
uals or  as  nations,  would  be  rich  in  this 
world's  goods;  and  even  if  history  proved 
that  all  Catholic  countries  have  been  and 
are   as   poorly   off  as   all   Protestant   ones 


are  declared  to  be  well  off,  the  fact- 
would  in  no  way  invalidate  the  Church's 
claim  that  she  is  the  one  true  Church 
of  Christ. 

It  happens,  however,  that  history 
proves  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  has  been 
shown  time  and  time  again  by  the  annals 
of  contemporary  nations,  and  as  is 
demonstrated  in  the  two  volumes  men- 
tioned above.  A  more  concrete  and 
adequate  illustration  of  the  matter  than 
is  afforded  by  the  comparison  of  two 
different  countries,  one  Catholic  and  the 
other  Protestant,  is  that  furnished  by 
comparison  of  the  conditions  in  the  same 
country  once  Catholic  and  then  Prot- 
estant. Such  an  illustration  we  have  in 
a  page  from  a  work  less  read  in  our  day 
perhaps  than  it  deserves  to  be — Cobbett's 
"History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation" 
(1822-24).  A  non-Catholic  himself,  the 
author  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  con- 
scious or  subconscious  partiality  toward 
the  Church;  and,  moreover,  his  docu- 
mentary proofs  are  irrefutable.  Cobbett 
writes : 

To  what  degree  the  main  body  of  the  people 
in  England  are  now  poor  and  miserable,  how 
deplorably  wretched  they  now  are,  —  this  we 
know  but  too  well;  and  now  we  shall  see  what 
was  their  state  before  this  vaunted  "Reforma- 
tion." I  shall  be  very  particular  to  cite  my 
authorities  here.  I  will  infer  nothing;  I  will 
give  no  "estimate,"  but  refer  to  authorities 
such  as  no  man  can  call  in  question,  such  as 
no  man  can  deny  to  be  proofs  more  complete 
than  if  founded  on  oaths  of  credible  witnesses 
taken  before  a  judge  and  jury.  I  shall  begin 
with  the  account  which  Fortescue  gives  of  the 
state  and  manner  of  living  of  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  —  that  is,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Catholic  Church  was  in  the 
height  of  its  glory. 

Fortescue  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
fc^  nearly  twenty  years;  he  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Chancellor  by  Henry  VI.  Being  in 
exile  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  the  King's  son,  Prince  Edward,  being  also 
in  exile  with  him,  the  Chancellor  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  Prince,  to  explain 
to  him  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  laws  of 
England,  and  to  induce  him  to  study  them  and 
uphold  them.  This  work,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  is  called  "  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia," 
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or  "Praise  of  the  Laws  of  England."  This  book 
was,  many  years  ago,  translated  into  English; 
and  it  is  a  book  of  law  authority,  quoted  fre- 
quently in  our  courts  at  this  day.  No  man  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  facts  related  in  such  a  work. 
It  was  a  work  written  by  a  famous  lawyer  for 
a  Prince;  it  was  intended  to  be  read  by  other 
contemporary  lawyers,  and  also  by  ail  lawyers 
in  future.  Thie  passage  that  I  am  about  to 
quote,  relating  to  the  state  of  the  English, 
was  purely  incidental;  it  Was  not  intended  to 
answer  any  temporary  purpose.  It  must  have 
been  a  true  description  of  the  English  at  that 
time;  .  .  .  those  "priest-ridden"  English,  whom 
Chalmers  and  Hume,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe, 
would  fain  have  us  believe  were  a  mere  band 
of  wretched  beggars: 

"The  King  of  England  can  not  alter  laws, 
or  make  new  ones,  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  whole  kingdom  in  Parliament  assembled. 
Every  inhabitant  is  at  his  liberty  fully  to  use 
and  enjoy  whatever  his  farm  produceth,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  increase  of  his  flock,  and 
the  like.  All  the  improvements  he  makes, 
whether  by  his  own  proper  industry,  or  of  those 
he  retains  in  his  service,  are  his  own,  to  use  and 
to  enjoy,  without  the  let,  interruption,  or  denial 
of  any.  If  he  be  in  anywise  injured  or 
oppressed,  he  shall  have  his  amends  and  satis- 
factions against  the  party  offending.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
and  in  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life.  They  drink  no  water,  unless  at  certain 
times,  upon  a  religious  score,  and  by  way  of 
doing  penance.  They  are  fed  in  great  abun- 
dance with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  which 
they  have  plenty  everywhere;  they  are  clothed 
throughout  in  good  woollens;  their  bedding 
and  other  furniture  in  their  houses  are  of  wool, 
and  that  in  great  store.  They  are  also  well 
provided  with  all  sorts  of  household  goods  and 
necessary  implements  for  husbandry.  Every 
one,  according  to  his  rank,  hath  all  things  which 
conduce  to  make  life  easy  and  happy." 

Telling  testimony  this,  and,  if  there  were 
no  other,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  far  from  bringing  material 
blessings  upon  the  world,  the  Reforma- 
tion brought  material  misery  as  well  as 
spiritual  ruin.  To  sum  up  with  Cobbett: 
"As  to  the  bare  fact,  this  most  interesting 
fact,  that  the  main  body  of  the  people 
have  been  impoverished  and  degraded 
since  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sway,^ — 
as  to  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  thus 
far   read   this   little   work." 


The  Gain  of  Our  Giving. 


MGR.  BENSON  brings  out  of  his 
store  the  householder's  treasure  of 
old  and  new  truths,  wonders  and  glories 
df  the  Faith.  The  art  of  his  style 
freshens  the  old  and  gives  to  the  new 
the  savor  and  substantialness  of  the  ever 
ancient.  In  a  recent  sermOn,  published 
in  the  London  Universe,  he  considers  the 
fact  of  the  reward  On  earth  of  sacrifices 
made  for  God.  Here  is  the  developm.ent 
of  one  point: 

The  man  who  gives  up  the  free,  undiscip- 
lined use  of  his  own  intellect— what  does  he 
get  back?  Have  you  ever  noticed  when  you 
talked  with  Catholics  an  extraordinary  peace 
and  serenity?  Go  to  all  those  other  people  who 
tell  you  to  use  private  judgment:  do  you  find 
that  extraordinary  peace  and  serenity?  Ask 
them  any  life  or  death  question  about  this 
world  or  the  next,  and  they  answer,  "We 
must  hope  for  the  best."  The  Catholic  does 
renounce  private  judgme"^nt,  which  to  many 
seems  to  rhake  this  life  worth  living;  but  he 
gets  back  something  which  seems  to  make 
heavenly  life  worth  trying  for.  He  gets  back 
again  an  unbounding  wisdom  of  the  riches  of 
God.  He  tears  out  his  heart,  and  gets  instead 
the  peace  and  ecstasy  of  that  Sacred  Heart, 
to  which  he  has  united  his  own.  He  gets  in 
this  world  reward  a  hundredfold;  he  gets 
stability  and  solidity  in  this  life  which  nobody 
else  enjoys.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  even  in 
this  world,  there  is  a  sense  of  stability  and 
solidity,  and  a  knowledge  about  God,  of  sin,  of 
grace,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  all  those  condi- 
tions from  which  safety  comes  to  us;  there  is, 
in  a  word,  a  serenity  and  happiness  that  the 
prudent  and  sincere  Protestant  can  not  even 
approach.  Catholics  are  infinitely  happier  even 
in  this  world  than  non-Catholics.  They  know 
where  God  has  drawn  the  line;  they  know  in 
what  conditions  they  are  in  the  grace  and 
favor  and  friendship  of  God.  All  the  rest  for 
them  is  nothing. 

Readers  of  Emerson's  "Journal"  will 
recall — not  without  sympathy  —  what  a 
pitiful  figure  the  Sage  of  Cqncord  made 
when  his  favorite  child  was  taken  from 
him  by  death.  But  the  poorest  Catholic 
man  in  the  street  has  a  wider  spiritual 
horizon — namely,  that  which  faith  gives. 
If  Emerson  had  but  soared  as  high  a^ 
Calvarv! 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  desirability  of  official  censorship 
of  moving-picture  films,  provided  for  by 
a  Bill  lately  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
is  being  demonstrated  in  police  courts 
all  over  the  country.  Judge  Edward 
Swann,  of  New  York,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"I  have  had  a  great  many  young  people 
of  both  sexes  tell  me  that  they  got  their 
first  suggestion  to  commit  crime  from 
scenes  portrayed  in  motion  pictures."  In 
summing  up  in  a  case  of  the  State  of 
New  York  against  "movie"  men,  who 
claimed  that  the  pictures  they  exhibited 
had  distinct  educational  value,  the  District 
Attorney  said: 

These  defendants  are  not  here  as  reformers: 
they  are  being  tried  as  showmen.  Don't  be 
deceived  by  this  veneer  of  reform.  These  show- 
men are  camp  followers  of  the  army  of  reform. 
Their  motive  is  pure  gain.  Otherwise  these 
shows  would  be  given  free.  This  man  has 
commercialized  vice.  He  has  put  this  dirty 
stuff  in  his  show  to  draw  a  crowd.  The  whole 
thing  is  transparent.  If  you  acquit  these 
defendants,  this  show  will  go  from  Maine  to 
California  with  your  O.  K.  on  it.  They  say 
the  picture  is  educational.  It  prepares  for  the 
college  of  sin. 

Further  proof  that  "movies"  depicting 
crimes  are  having  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  of  both 
sexes  is  afforded  by  the  warden  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  He 
declares  that  to  his  knowledge  many 
boys  and  girls  of  good  families  have  been 
started  on  a  criminal  career  as  a  result 
of  their  infatuation  for  "crook  movies." 
To  quote  his  words: 

There  are  more  stickup  jobs  [highway 
robberies]  being  done  in  this  county  now 
than  ever  before,  and  they  are  being  done  by 
mere  youngsters.  The  kids  are  imitating  what 
they  see  in  moving-picture  shows.  The  older 
prisoners  constantly  tell  me  the  same  thing. 
This  is  the  way  scores  of  young  chaps  get  their 
first  sentence  and  their  start  in  a  criminal  career. 

Unqualified  condemnation  of  "movies" 
(which  is  naturally  encouraged  by  certain 
theatre  managers  who  have  suddenly 
become  extremely  solicitous  about  public 


morality)  is  something  to  be  combated, 
as  well  as  the  countenancing  of  such 
moving  shows  as  have  a  demoralizing 
tendency.  Some  "movies"  are  deserving 
of  encouragement  on  accotuit  of  pro- 
viding wholly  unobjectionable  entertain- 
ment at  a  price  that  nobody  finds 
prohibitive-. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  morals  is  full  of  glorious  possibilities 
for  the  man  who  uses  it  correctly, 
but  full  of  perils  visible  and  invisible 
for  him  who  applies  it  carelessly  or 
without  consideration." 

If  non-Catholics  who  make  statements 
like  this  were  to  draw  the  logical  deduc- 
tions from  them,  they  would  be  con- 
stantly approaching  the  position  held  by 
the  Church.  Any  Catholic  among  Presi- 
dent Hadley's  auditors  would  have  been 
minded  to  ask  him:  Who  is  to  decide 
when  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
morals  has  been  rightly  exercised?  With- 
out realizing  it,  President  Hadley  was 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
authority  in  religion,  and  combating  the 
principle  of  private  judgment. 


In  the  course  of  his  thoroughly  prac- 
tical Lenten  Pastoral,  Bishop  Chisholm, 
of  Aberdeen,  recounts  this  personal 
reminiscence : 

I  remember  a  good  Catholic  doctor  was  lying 
dangerously  ill.  His  brother  practitioner,  one 
of  the  most  skilful  in  the  city,  came  to  perform 
a  serious  operation.  "Wait  a  minute,"  said  the 
Catholic  doctor  to  the  other,  who  was  prepared 
to  begin  operations.  "I  expect  the  priest  every 
minute."  —  "Oh,"  said  the  other,  "we  don't 
want  one  of  those  black-coated  gentlemen 
about  us!  He  will  only  disturb  you  and  put  the 
fear  of  hell  in  you.  We  shall  get  on  much  better 
without  the  priest."  The  Catholic  reply  was: 
"No  priest,  no  operation!"  At  that  moment 
the  priest  entered;  whereupon  the  irate  operator 
retired,  muttering  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible  for   the   consequences.     The   consequences 
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were  that  when  he  returned  to  the  room  he 
found  his  patient  in  so  wonderful  a  state  of 
content  and  happy  resignation  that  it  gave  him 
every  chance  to  make  the  operation  successful; 
as  it  was,  and  indeed  as,  of  course,  it  might  have 
been,  whether  or  no.  But  ever  afterward  when 
that  doctor  was  called  to  a  Catholic  patient 
his  first  question  was:  "Have  you  sent  for  the 
priest?"  And  if  he  had  not,  he  would  say: 
"Well,  send  for  him,  and  then  I'll  cure  you." 
Doctors  are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact  nowa- 
days, and  act  up  to  it.  I  wish  it  were  Vjetter 
known. 

The  peace  of  mind  consequent  upon 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments  is  a 
desirable  condition  precedent  to  an  opera- 
tion, or  to  medical'  care  of  any  kind. 
Clever  physicians  the  world  over  are 
aware  of  this,  and  act  accordingly. 


Those  who  regard  the  recall  of 
judicial  decisions  otherwise  than  as  a 
revolutionary  remedy  for  constitutional 
deficiencies  should  read  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  former  President 
Taft.  By  a  series  of  strong  arguments, 
any  one  of  which  should  carry  conviction 
to  minds  of  average  intelligence,  and  an 
array  of  facts,  all  of  which  are  unques- 
tionable, he  shows  that  the  proposal  sug- 
gested and  defended  by  Col.  Roosevelt 
is  "a  fantastic  travesty,  impossible  of 
operation,  lacking  every  element  that, 
since  men  conceived  the  idea  of  a  court 
and  of  its  administering  justice,  has  been 
indispensable  to  this  conception,  and 
outside  of  the  widest  definition  of  the 
process  of  law." 


A  letter  from  a  prominent  missionary 
in  China,  received  too  late  for  notice  last 
week,  states  that  the  widely  circulated 
report  that  Confucianism  was  to  be  the 
official  State  religion  there  is  without 
foundation.  The  new  President  of  China 
has  made  a  declaration  to  the  eflfect  that 
all  religions  are  to  enjoy  freedom.  Our 
correspondent  is  in  a  position  to  be 
reliably  informed  in  this  matter.  There 
is    naturally    great    rejoicing    among    our 


missionaries,  "over  whose  honorable 
heads  a  threatening  cloud  has  been 
hanging"  (as  the  Chinese  say)  ever  since 
the  report  got  into  circulation.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  credited  by  all;  but  the 
country  has  been  so  un.settled  that  no 
one  could  be  quite  sure  as  to  what  might 
be  done. 


In  a  paper  with  the  title  "A  Plea  for 
Home  Rule  from  the  Protestant  Stand- 
point," contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  by  Lt.-Col.  Seton  Churchill,  there 
occurs  this  passage: 

I  have  not  only  served  a  good  deal  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  dating  as  far  back  as  forty 
years  ago,  but  I  have  served  v/ith  Roman  Cath- 
olic officers  and  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
I  have  had  them  over  me,  I  have  served  with 
them  as  equals,  and  I  have  had  them  under 
me;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  are  just  as  loyal  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Empire  as  we  Protestants,  and  that  there  must 
be  something  very  wrong  about  our  administra- 
tion to  have  made  some  act  in  such  a  way  as 
even  to  appear  to  be  disloyal  to  that  flag  for 
which  so  many  of  them  have  died  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire. 

The  appearance  of  disloyalty  referred 
to  was  the  spontaneous  cheering  of  some 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  during  the 
late  war  in  vSouth  Africa,  when  the  news 
of  a  British  disaster  reached  England. 
The  history-making  events  occurring  in 
Ireland  since  the  Fortnightly  s  article  was 
written  furnish  a  graphic  commentary 
on  the  foregoing  extract.  In  the  light  of 
the  recent  action  of  certain  English  army 
officers,  there  is  fine  irony  in  the  phrase, 
"Just  as  loyal  to  the  King  and  the  Empire 
as  we  Protestants." 

This  same  writer,  Lt.-Col.  Seton 
Churchill,  punctures  the  blatant  fallacy 
that  Home  Rule  spells  Rome  Rule,  and 
declares  that  a  great  many  Ulster  Prot- 
estants are  being  made  mere  cats'-paws 
by  designing  politicians  who  do  not  care 
a  straw  for  religion  or  Protestantism. 
"It  is  remarkably  strange,"  he  writes, 
"how  little  we  heard  of  the  connection  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  or  'Galloper'  F.  E. 
Smith,    M.  P.,    with   any   religious    move- 
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ment,    whether    Protestant    or    otherwise, 

before   they   suddenly   arose   to   seize   the 

reins  of  this  stalking  horse,  on  which  they 

hope   to   outpace   rival   politicians   on"  the 

road  to  victory." 

*-•-*■ 

Though  uttered  some  months  ago,  the 
following  words  of  Bishop  Canevin  have 
yet,  unhappily,  a  distinct  timeliness: 

The  large  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  are  separated  from  us  in  belief,  are  honor- 
able, trustworthy,  fair-minded,  and  just.  They 
would  not  do  their  neighbor  a  wrong  even  in 
thought.  But  th-ere  does  exist  among  us  a 
malicious  and  treacherous  faction  of  fanatics 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  who  are  seeking 
to  wage  religious  and  political  war  against  their 
Catholic  fellow-citizens,  by  methods  wholly 
un-American  and  destructive  of  the  principles 
and  traditions  of  our  free  institutions. 

In  these  days  of  excited  bigotry,  when  the 
entire  Church  is  condemned  and  execrated  for 
tke  crimes  and  scandals  of  a  few  degenerate 
members,  a  criterion  by  which  no  other  society 
is  judged,  —  when  there  is  a  market  and  a 
demand  for  fabrications,  no  matter  how  absurd, 
and  calumnies  no  matter  how  low,  against 
Catholics;  when  political  interests  and  ambi- 
tions are  to  be  served  by  appeals  to  bigotry, — 
considerations  of  charity  or  truth  or  justice  or 
peace  do  not  restrain  the  malignity  of  distem- 
pered zealots  and  anti-Catholic  politicians  in 
their  efforts  to  incite  intolerance,  injure  others 
in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  destroy 
the  peace  and  confidence  which  fellow-citizens 
and  neighbors  ought  to  cherish  toward  one 
another. 

The  comment  is  not  infrequently  being 
made  now  that  it  may  require  another 
such  test  of  patriotism  as  was  the  Civil 
War  before  this  new  Know-Nothingism 
shall  go  down  before  the  gallantry  of 
Catholic  service  to  country.  Incidentally, 
these  same  soap-box  and  cracker-barrel 
patriotic  orators  of  peace  are  seldom  met 
with  the  cartridge  box  and  the  rifle  barrel 
on  the  field  of  glory. 


The  Laetare  Medal,  founded  by  the 
late  Prof.  James  F.  Edwards,  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  annually 
awarded  by  the  faculty  to  a  lay-Catholic 
particularly  "distinguished  in  a  meri- 
torious    field     of     beneficent     endeavor," 


was  bestowed  this  year  upon  Edward 
Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  which 
high  position  of  national  honor  and 
trust  he  was  elevated  by  President  Taft. 
The  sterling  character  of  Judge  White  is 
no  less  admired  than  his  legal  ability. 


Approval  by  Protestant  ministers  of 
any  doctrine  taught  or  practice  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  always  impresses 
us  as  being  ridiculous.  But  one  can  not 
help  feeling  gratified  when  outsiders  are 
edified  —  they  are,  as  a  rule,  so  ready  to 
be  scandalized  — at  the  personal  conduct 
of  Catholics.  Preaching  to  the  delegates 
of  a  Methodist  conference  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  a  week  or  two  ago,  Bishop  Luther 
Wilson  "praised  Roman  Catholic  men 
who  display  public  reverence  by  removing 
their  hats  when  passing  a  Catholic  church ; 
and  he  urged  his  Methodist  brethren  to 
adopt  the  same  practice." 

If  the  reason  why  some  Catholic  men 
raise  their  hats  when  passing  a  church 
were  understood  by  Brother  Wilson,  he 
would  wonder  why  all  Catholic  men  do 
not  do  likewise. 


"The  Catholic  population  of  the 
world,"  says  the  Providence  Visitor,  "is 
estimated  at  382,500,000.  Pope  Pius  X. 
is  recognized  as  the  spiritual  leader  of 
this  respectable  army.  They  all  behold 
in  him  the  representative  of  Christ,  the 
invisible  Head  of  the  Church.  They  rev- 
erence him  for  the  office  which  he  holds 
and  for  the  eminent  virtues  which  he  has 
brought  to  it.  Everyone,  whether  Cath- 
olic or  not,  is  anxious  to  see  the  Pope, 
because  everybody  knows  that  he  holds 
a  unique  position  in  the  world.  His 
office  is  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
old.  ^  Every  well-informed  person  of 
the  382,500,000  who  give  him  spiritual 
fealty  is  satisfied  that  the  Lord  built  the 
throne  from  which  this  Pontiff  rules. 
Not  all  of  these  millions  are  fools,  even, 
if  some  of  their  wise  and  learned  neighbors 
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believe  them  to  be  such.     The   spectacle 

of  382,500,000   from  every   nation   iinder 

the    sun    yielding   superstitious    reverence 

to    a    spiritual    pretender    would    be    a 

phenomenon  too  staggering  for  belief." 

The    method    of    argument    employed 

here  is  not  unfamiliar,  yet  not  therefore 

lacking  in  force. 

*  •  > 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
that,  if  the  system  of  Catholic  parochial 
schools  in  this  country  were  suspended, 
the  burden  of  additional  education  con- 
sequently thrown  upon  the  State  would 
entail  an  expense  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  A  result  far  more  serious  than 
this  financial  increase  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  schools  he  refers 
to  being  the  English  equivalent  of  our 
parish  schools: 

If,  per  impossihile,  the  whole  system  of 
voluntary  schools  and  denominational  teaching 
in  this  country  were  to  break  down,  then  who 
can  doubt  that  a  blow  of  the  deadliest  kind 
would  have  been  levelled  at  the  educational 
ideal  which  commends  itself  to  that  great  body 
of  opinion  throughout  the  country,  which 
believes  that  it  is  madness  to  bring  up  the 
rising  generation  without  some  worship  and 
belief  in  the  Unseen?  You  would  have  lost 
something  out  of  the  past  which  no  efforts 
in  the  present  or  the  future  could  give  back 
to  you. 

The  genuinely  farseeing  among  Amer- 
ican statesmen  to-day,  be  they  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  nothingarian,  must  rejoice 
that  the  Church  is  seeing  to  it  that  her 
children  at  least  shall  have  not  merely 
"some,"  but  a  very  definite  worship  of, 
and  belief  in,  the  Unseen. 

The  volume  of  non-Catholic  testimony 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  vanquish  Catholicity  in  France 
is  on  the  increase.  A  witness  who  will 
hardly  be  accused  of  undue  bias  toward 
the  Church,  W.  vSanday,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford, 
makes  this  statement  in  the  Constructive 
Quarterly  for  March: 

Just  one  more  remark  before  I  leave  the 
French  Church.  The  secularizing  measures 
have  had  one  result  that  was  not  exactly  desired 


or  expected.  It  was  hoped  that  they  would 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  Papacy  on  the  French 
people,  but  the  opposite  of  this  has  happened. 
By  the  breaking  of  every  tie  which  bound  the 
Church  to  the  State,  the  latter  has  lost  its  power 
of  influencing  events,  of  interposing  to  protect 
the  local  clergy  from  undue  pressure  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  or  of  Rome.  The  tearing 
up  of  the  Concordat  has  served  the  cause  of 
centralization:  it  has  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  it  has  made  the  hierarchy 
in  its  turn  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
Rome.  In  other  words,  it  has  put  an  end  to 
Gallicanism,  and  made  the  Church  of  France 
as  Ultramontane  as  the  rest. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  has  imbued  the 
flower  of  French  youth  with  a  religious 
spirit  that  promises  excellent  results  when 
the  present  fury  of  Anti-Clericalism  has 
run  its  course  and  subsided. 


An  editorial  writer  in  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  moralizes  to  this  effect: 

So  completely  have  things  changed  from  a 
few  years  ago  that  women  are  no  longer  the 
conservative  sex.  The  women  are  setting  the 
pace  and  the  men  are  holding  back.  The  sexes 
have  changed  roles,  and  it  is  now  the  men  who 
are  the  conservatives.  Close  observers  agree 
that  the  pendulum  is  not  yet'  ready  to  turn 
back.  The  foolishness  in  fashions,  politics, 
diplomacy,  business,  dancing,  amusements,  and 
ways  of  life  generally,  has  not  yet  run  its  course. 
We  are  to  see  worse  before  we  see  better. 

Upon  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  distance  from  the  actual  bad  to  the 
worst  possible  is  now  so  inconsiderable 
that  it  will  presumably  be  covered  in  a 
time  relatively  brief. 


The  Catholic  Stage  Guild,  we  are  glad 
to  notipe,  has  reached  Canada,  and,  with 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  is 
being  established  in  a  number  of  dioceses. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  help 
Catholic  artists  on  tour,  and  to  place 
them  in  touch  with  local  Catholic  clergy. 
We  have  often  referred  to  the  excellent 
results  of  the  parent  Stage  Guild  in  Great 
Britain,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its 
Canadian  branches  will  amply  justify 
their  existence. 


In  the  Country. 

BY    MARY    M.  REDMOND. 

■^T  is  sweet  out  in  the  country  when  the  hedge 

*^      begins  to  sprout. 

And  the  lilac  plumes  are  swelling,  and  the  leaves 

are  coming  out; 
Gurgling  rills  and  laughing  rivers  sing  of  fetter' d 

things  set  free. 
And  the  robin's  tuneful  crooning  holds  a  tender 

prophecy. 

It  is  sweet  out  in  the  country  when  the  orchards 

are  ablow 
With  a  wealth  of  fragrant  blossoms,  like  great 

drifts  of  scented  snow; 
Hiding  shyly  by  the  roadside  johnny-jump-ups 

may  be  seen, 
And  the  gold  of  yellow  cowslips  where  the  grass 

grows  lush  and  green. 

It  is  sweet  out  in  the  country  in  the  springtime 

of  the  year, 
When  all  Nature  seems  rejoicing,  and  her  note 

is  high  and  clear; 
In  the  summer  and  the  autumn,  when  the  snow 

is  on  the  ground, — 
It  is  sweet  out  in  the  country  all  the  happy  year 

around. 


The  Merciful  Knight. 


(3P 1"  "^^'3,5  in  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
\P)  great  families  of  Florence  that  the 
two  little  brothers,  Giovanni  and 
Hugo  Gualberto,  were  brought  up.  The 
boys  were  taught  all  that  noble  children 
were  expected  to  learn  in  those  days, 
especially  how  to  be  skilful  and  quick  in 
the  use  of  all  knightly  weapons,  so  that 
they  might  be  trained  to  be  brave  knights 
and  courageous  soldiers.  But  besides  this 
they  were  taught  the  lessons  of  their 
creed;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
knight  to  hold  in  reverence  all  holy  things. 
Together  the  two  little*' brothers  would 
kneel  in  the  great  church   at  Christmas- 


tide,  when  the  story  of  Bethlehem  was 
pictured  once  more.  Then  when  Holy 
Week  came  round,  and  all  the  city  bells 
had  ceased  to  ring  because  it  was  Good 
Friday,  the  boys  would  kneel  again 
beneath  the  crucifix,  from  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  taught  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries. 

So  the  boys  grew  up,  learning  their 
lessons  together,  and  loving  each  other 
with  a  deep  and  special  love.  They  were 
the  only  children  in  the  old  grey  palace, 
and  shared  with  each  other  every  joy  and 
sorrow  that  came  into  their  lives. 

Then  when  all  was  sunshine  and  joy, 
when  life  was  spreading  out  all  its  pleas- 
ures at  the  feet  of  the  two  young  knights, 
suddenly  the  blow  fell  which  seemed  to 
blot  forever  the  light  from  Giovanni's 
life.  His  brother  Hugo,  setting  out  one 
morning  full  of  life  and  gaiety,  was 
brought  back  ere  nightfall  pierced  through 
the  heart  by  an  enemy's  dagger.  There 
had  been,  perhaps,  some  hot  quarrel; 
but  the  boy  had  been  cruelly  done  to 
death  by  treachery,  and  no  more  than 
that  was  known. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  believe,  but  it 
was  only  too  true.  Hugo  was  dead,  and 
a  deep  wail  of  grief  went  up  to  Heaven 
and  a  wild  cry  for  vengeance  upon 
the  murderer.  Giovanni's  heart  burned 
within  him  like  a  red-hot  coal  in  his 
wrath.  With  his  strong  right  hand  he 
grasped  his  sword,  and,  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  he  vowed  that  he  would  rest  not, 
night  or  day,  until  he  had  killed  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother.  He  would  hunt  him 
down,  no  matter  where  he  was  hid. 
Nothing  should  save  him  from  the 
vengeance  which  was  his  due.  Grief, 
horror,  and  revenge  took  possession  of 
the  young  knight's  heart. 

So  Giovanni  set  out  on  his  search,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  in  a  few  hours  the  light- 
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hearted  boy  was  changed  into  a  stern- 
faced  man.  It  was  springtime,  but  to 
Giovanni  all  seasons  seemed  alike.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  the  earth  was  bursting 
into  flowers,  but  it  might  have  been  dead 
winter  for  all  he  knew.  Day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  he  searched,  but  no  sign 
of  his  enemy  could  he  find;  and  at  last 
he  turned  wearily  away  from  the  city, 
and  set  out  for  the  country-house,  outside 
Florence,  where  his  grief-stricken  father 
and  mother  awaited  him. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
and  a  solemn  stillness  seemed  to  brood 
ov^er  the  land.  Giovanni  never  noticed 
that  the  bells  were  silent.  Slowly  he 
began  to  mount  the  steep  hill  which  leads 
from  the  city  gates  to  the  church  of  vSan 
Miniato,  which  he  must  needs  pass  on 
his  way  home. 

Halfway  up  the  hill,  a  little  road  turns 
off  sharply  to  the  right;  and  there  at 
the  corner  Giovanni  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  the  man  he  was  seeking, — 
the  enemy  who  had  so  cruelly  killed  his 
brother.  Quick  as  lightning  Giovanni 
drew  his  sword,  and  a  wild  rush  of  joy 
filled  his  heart.  Here  was  his  enemy, 
given  into  his  hand,  alone  and  unarmed, — 
the  former  friend  with  whom  his  brother 
had  quarrelled.  His  face  betrayed  .his 
guilt  if  not  his  remorse.  There  could  be 
no  escape.     Vengeance  had  triumphed. 

The  wretched  man  saw,  too,  that  all 
chance  of  escape  was  hopeless.  Neither 
could  he  defend  himself,  for  he  had  no 
weapon.  He  was  indeed  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  avenger.  There  was  but  one 
thing  he  could  do,  and,  throwing  himself 
upon    his    knees,    he    pleaded    for    mercy. 

"For  the  love  of  Christ,"  he  cried,  "I 
beseech  thee  to  spare  my  life!  He  who  on 
this  day  hung  upon  the  Cross  to  save 
mankind,  would  He  not  have  us  show 
mercy  to  one  another?  For  the  love  of 
Him,  our  Saviour,  have  mercy  upon  me!" 

And  as  he  spoke  he  spread  out  his  arms 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  looked  beseech- 
ingly into  the  eyes  of  the  angry  knight. 

There    was    a    moment's    pause.      The 


uplifted  sword  was  stayed.  A  terrible 
struggle  was  going  on  in  Giovanni's  heart. 
Could  he  forego  the  revenge  for  which 
he  had  thirsted  so  long?  The  man  was  a 
murderer  and  deserved  punishment.  But 
had  not  Christ  upon  the  Cross  prayed 
for    forgiveness   for    His    own    murderers? 

The  struggle  was  fierce,  but  a  pra3^er 
ro3e  from  his  heart  for  help  to  overcome, 
and  slowly  he  lowered  his  sword.  Then, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  trembling  wretch  at 
his  feet,  a  great  pity  began  to  flow  into 
his  heart;  and  he  bent  down  and  raised 
the  man  from  his  knees,  and  embraced 
him  in  token  of  forgiveness.  There  the}^ 
parted;  and  Giovanni,  still  trembling 
after  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  gone  on 
in  his  heart,  went  slowly  on  his  way  up 
the  steep  hill,  until  he  came  to  the  church 
door.  Turning  aside,  he  went  in,  and 
found  his  way  in  the  darkness  to  the  high 
altar,  where  a  great  crucifix  hung.  There 
he  knelt  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  the  great  hot  tears  forced  their  way 
through  his  fingers  and  dropped  on  the 
marble  floor. 

He  saw  now  that  revenge  was  but  a 
cruel  black  act,  which  no  Christian  knight 
should  take  into  his  own  hands.  He 
thought  how  often  he  had  offended  and 
grieved  that  gentle  Master  who  had  hung 
so  uncomplainingly  upon  the  Cross  to 
save  his  soul.  And  the  prayer  rose  to  his 
lips:  "O  Lord,  who  hast  taught  us  to  be 
merciful  to  our  enemies,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  as  I  have  shown  mercy  to  mine!" 

And  surely  the  prayer  was  heard;  for 
as  the  words  fell  upon  the  stillness,  lo! 
the  figure  of  Christ  above  bent  down, 
and  in  gracious  answer  kissed  the  bowed 
head  of  the  Merciful  Knight. 

The  story  is  a  true  one.  The  Merciful 
Knight  was  St.  John  Gualbert,  whose 
feast  is  kept  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  day 
on  which  he  died  in  the  year  1073.  After 
his  conversion  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
a  life  of  prayer  and  penance,  and  founded 
the  Order  of  Vallombrosa,  so  called  from 
the  beautiful  valley  near  Florence  where 
his  first  monastery  was  established. 
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Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XIV. — How  Dad's  Story  Ended. 
"'^^\IG,  —  dig     right     here!'     repeated 

^^  Jeffries,  excitedly.  His  cheeks 
were  burning,  his  eyes  shining,  his  voice 
trembling. 

"Tom  caught  his  excitement  and  began 
to  dig  indeed,  for  all  he  was  worth. 
As  the  clods  and  rocks  flew  from  beneath 
his  pick,  Jeffries  dropped  on  his  knees 
and  began  to  examine  them  and  cast 
them  aside. 

"For  two  hours  they  worked  together. 
At  last  Tom  stopped  and  spoke: 

"'Well,  what's  doing?' 

"'Nothing,'  answered  Jeffries,  hope- 
lessly,— 'nothing  yet.' 

"'Just  as  I  thought,'  said  Tom,  with 
a  grin.  'And  this  ain't  no  good  place  to 
spend  the  night.  Let's  get  out.  The  sun 
is  down  and  my  day's  work  done.' 

"'Wait,'  said  Jeffries.  He  had  picked 
up  a  bit  of  rock  and  was  looking  at  it 
feverishly.    'Just  keep  on  a  little  longer.' 

"'No,'  said  Tom,  gruffly.  'I'm  not 
afraid  of  much,  but  I  ain't  going  to  fool 
round  a  place  like  this  after  dark.  A 
bargain's  a  bargain.  It  was  ten  dollars 
from  sun-up  to  sunset.  My  day's  work 
is  done.'  And  he  shouldered  his  tool  as 
he  spoke. 

'"Five  dollars  more,  then,'  said  Jeffries, 
in  a  shaking  voice.  'Five  dollars  for 
fifteen  minutes.  The  last  five  I  have,' — 
and  he  pulled  it  out. 

"'Done!'  said  Tom,  who  could  not  let 
a  chance  like  that  slip,  even  though  he 
was  dealing  with  a  lunatic.  'Five  dollars 
more  it  is!' 

"And  he  took  to  digging  again  at  the 
word,  and  was  making  the  clods  fly  with 
a  will,  when  sudd-enly  a  cry  broke  from 
his  companion  that  startled  him  so  the 
pick  dropped  from  his  hand.  Jeffries  was 
down  on  the  ground,  a  piece  of  reddish 
ore    in    his    shaking    hand,    but    his    eyes 


blazing  with  what  Tom  thought  was 
surely  madness,  while  he  shouted  wildly: 

"'It  is  here,  here,  as  I  thought,  as  I 
knew, — here  for  my  dear  wife,  my  little 
Mollie,  for  my  home  again.  Oh,  thank 
God,— thank  God!  I  found  it,  I  hold  it! 
Bear  witness,  my  man!  I  stake  this 
claim  for  my  own, — my  own.'  And  he 
caught  up  two  or  three  sticks  lying  near 
and  began  to  thrust  them  in  the  broken 
ground. 

"But  even  while  Tom  stared  dumbly 
at  him,  poor  Jeffries  toppled  against  a 
big  rock,  gasping  for  breath;  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  lips,  and  he  fell  moaning 
at  Tom's  feet — " 

"O  dad,  did  he  die?"  interposed  Jeanie, 
her  voice  trembling  close  to  tears. 

"Yes,"  answered  dad,  briefly.  "We 
w^on't  go  into  that  part  of  the  story, 
little  girlie.  Tom  did  his  rough  best  for 
him,  but  he  died  that  night, — died  still 
talking  of  going  home,  and  all  he  would 
do  for  'Kate'  and  'little  Mollie'  when  he 
got  there  with  his  find. 

"It  was  a  bad  night  for  Tom,  but  he 
stuck  to  the  poor  chap  to  the  last;  and 
when  all  was  over,  knowing  he  could  never 
get  him  across  that  wild  trail,  he  dug  a 
grave  a  bit  down  the  slope,  where  it  was 
soft  and  green,  and  laid  him  there  to 
rest.  Then  he  began  to  think  sharp  again 
for  himself.  If  he  went  back  carrying  in 
his  pockets  all  the  money  Jeffries  had 
paid  him,  people  might  think  and  say 
ugly  things;  so  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  dark  about  the  whole  business. 
It  wasn't  his  lookout,  anyhow;  he  had 
only  been  paid  to  dig.  And  where  Kate 
and  Mollie  and  the  home  Jeffries  talked 
of  were  Tom  didn't  know.  All  he  had 
gleaned  was  that  Jeffries  came  from 
Vermont. 

"So,  with  the  map  that  his  late  com- 
panion had  made  to  guide  him  on  his 
way,  Tom  was  getting  ready  to  go  back 
as  he  had  come,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the 
bit  of  rock  that  had  set  poor  Jeffries  off 
in  his  last  wild  outburst.  Tom  took  it 
up    curiously,    picked    at    it,    scraped    it. 
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Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  catch- 
ing up  his  pick,  again  began  to  dig  — 
to  dig  as  if  he  himself  were  mad.  Here, 
there,  everywhere,  up,  down,  all  around 
the  rocks  were  seamed  with  the  same 
red  streak — " 

"Gold,  dad?"  said  Jean,  breathlessly. 

"No,  girlie,  but  almost  as  good: 
copper,  —  copper,  as  Tom,  though  no 
geologist  like  poor  Jeffries,  could  plainly 
trace  now.  Copper, — that  whole  rocky 
ridge  was  fairly  bursting  with  it.  Copper 
worth  hundreds,  thousands  of  dollars. 
And  only  half  a  dozen  stakes  thrust  by 
a  dead  man's  hand  holding  it." 

"Tom  stood  for  a  moment  leaning  on 
his  pick,  thinking,  thinking  so  hard  and 
fast  that  his  brain  reeled.  He  had  been 
cold  and  hungry,  homeless,  friendless, 
dow^n  and  out;  there  in  those  red-seamed 
rocks  were  ease,  comfort,  power,  pleasure, 
riches  beyond  his  wildest  hopes  or  dreams. 
And,  like  the  rough,  young  brute  that 
life  had  made  him,  he  kicked  down  poor 
Jeffries'  shaking  sticks  and  staked  the 
claim  for  his  own  in  the  nearest  town." 

"And  never  told  about  poor  Mr.  Jeffries 
who  found  it?"  said  Jean,  in  a  troubled 
voice. 

"Never, — at  least  not  for  a  long,  long 
time.  He  had  cleared  a  big  pile  out  of 
those  red -seamed  rocks,  and  sold  out  at 
a  figure  that  gave  him  all  he  wanted  on 
earth,  and  moved  off  farther  away,  where 
he  could  make  a  man  of  himself.  Then 
he  told  the  story  as  I  have  told  it  to  you 
to-night." 

"O  dad,  and  wasn't  he  sorry  and 
ashamed?"  asked  Jean,  breathlessly. 

"Of  what?"  asked  dad,  in  a  short, 
hard  tone. 

"Of — of — everything,"  went  on  Jean, 
her  voice  sweet  and  clear  as  that  of 
an  accusing  angel,  —  "taking  that  poor 
dead  man's  claim,  dad,  and  keeping  all 
the  money  for  himself." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  dad,  tersely. 
"Dead  men  don't  want  money." 

"But  his  wife  did,"  broke  in  Jack,— 
"and   his   little   girl;    and  Jeffries   meant 


them  to  have  it  —  to  have  it,  so  they 
could  get  back  their  home.  Gee,  that 
chap  was  worse  than  Jim  Warren  that 
got  Brentbrook  away  from  Uncle  Rick 
and  Aunt  Betty!" 

"You  think  so?"  asked  dad,  turning 
his  eyes  on  the  speaker. 

"A  heap  worse,"  answered  Jack,  who 
had  risen  and  stood,  with  his  hands  in 
his  ragged  pockets,  confronting  the  big 
man  in  his  chair. 

As  the  firelight  showed  the  sturdy 
little  figure  with  its  tousled  hair  and 
honest  blue  eyes,  dad  felt  he  was  before 
a  judge  wise  in  law  his  own  books  did  not 
hold. 

"You  think  Tom  an  out-and-out 
scallawag,    then?"    he    suggested    grimly. 

"Yes,"  assented  Jack,  with  a  nod  of 
his  yellow  head.  "And  if  I  had  heard  his 
story,  I  would  have  told  him  so." 

"You  would,  eh?"  said  the  Senator, 
his  face  darkening. 

' '  I  mean  if  I  had  been  a  big  man  like 
you,"  corrected  Jack,  simply. 

"Dangerous  business,  even  for  a  big 
man  like  me,"  said  dad,  with  a  harsh 
laugh.  "Besides,  it  was  all  over  and  done 
with.    It  couldn't  be  undone." 

"Why  couldn't  it?"  asked  Jack. 

"Too  late,"  replied  dad.  "You  see, 
Tom  was  a  big  man  by  this  time,  and  it 
would  have  knocked  the  pins  from  under 
him  to  have  this  story  leak  out.  He 
could  trust  me  to  keep  it  close,  for  I'm 
not  telling  any  names  to-night.  As  he 
acknowledged  to  me,  he  felt  pretty  bad 
about  it  himself,  especially  when  he  had 
a  sweet  wife  and  nice  little  girl  of  his  own. 
He'd  wake  up  after  a  dream  of  seeing 
poor  Jeffries  staking  his  claim  with 
trembling  hands  and  calling  out  to  him 
it  was  all  for  Kate  and  little  Mollie;  and 
he  would  have  given  a  lot  to  blot  that 
dream  out  forever  and  start  square  and 
fresh.  But  he  couldn't,  —  he  dared  not, 
my  boy.  It  was  too  late.  That's  the  end 
of  many  a  sinner's  story:    'Too  late!''" 

"Oh,  no,  dad,  —  no!  It's  never  too 
late;    is  it.  Jack?" 
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"No-o,"  said  Jack.  "Why,  Sister 
Madeline  knew  one  that  stormed  and 
swore  till  the  day  before  he  was  hanged, 
and  then  he  gave  in,  and  asked  for  a  priest, 
and  died  real  good,  after  all." 

"So  it  would  be  well  for  Tom  to  hang, 
then?"  observed  dad  dryly. 

"O  dad,  no,  no!"  said  Jean,  eagerly. 
"You  don't  understand.  You've  never 
studied  Catechism.  When  people  are  real 
bad  sinners,  they  must  go  to  confession 
and  tell  all  they  have  done,  and  say  a 
penance — " 

"And  more  than  that,"  put  in  Jack, 
with  the  decision  of  one  who  had  studied 
his  Catechism  lesson  only  last  Saturday 
night,  under  the  glow  of  the  pink  lamp, 
with  Aunt  Betty  to  explain  the  big 
words.  "They  must  give  back  things  that 
don't  belong  to  them, — restore  ill-gotten 
goods.    The   Catechism  says  that  plain." 

"Oh,  I  remember, — I  remember!"  twit- 
tered Jean.  "I  used  to  say  that  chapter 
to  mamma.  It  was  such  a  hard  lesson  to 
learn  she  had  to  help  me.  O  mamma, 
mamma!"  a  sudden  wave  of  tender 
memory  swept  over  the  little  speaker,— 
"my  own  darling  mamma!"  she  cried, 
as  she  flung  herself  on  her  father's  breast 
in  an  outburst  of  tears.  "O  dad,  if  she 
were  only  back  to  teach  me  now,  I 
wouldn't,  mind  how  hard  the  lessons  were : 
I'd  learn  them  all  —  all!" 

It  w^as  the  last  touch.  Dad's  great, 
rough  heart,  that  had  been  stirring, 
swelling  all  the  evening,  felt  the  heaven- 
sent fire  at  its  utmost  core. 

"My  darling,  my  darling!"  he  mur- 
mured hoarsely,  brokenly.  "She  shall 
teach  us  still,  Jeanie;  and  we  will  learn 
the  lesson,  however  hard  it  is,  my  little 
girl, —  however  hard." 

And  as  he  spoke,  dad's  eyes  dimmed 
with  something  that  made  the  firelight 
flash  into  a  shower  of  stars;  for  the  great 
backlog  that  had  been  smouldering  and 
cracking  during  the  "sinner's  story"  had 
burst  its  thick  coat  of  bark,  and  flamed 
suddenly  into  a  joyous,  ruddy  blaze,  that 
filled  the  whole  room  with  light  and  glow. 


The  picture  over  the  mantel  started  out 
of  .its  shadow,  and  Father  John  Joseph 
seemed  to  smile  down  from  the  old  canvas, 
whispering  his  martyr's  blessing  on  his 
home  and  all  who  dwelt  therein  for 
evermore.  For  "out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes"  his  silent  voice  had  spoken,  and 
dad's  heart  had  heard. 

"To-morrow  we  will  go  home,"  he  said, 
as  Jean  kissed  him  good-night.  "And, 
since  Miss  Morris  isn't  in  that  line, 
we'll  try  to  learn  mamma's  hard  lessons 
together,  Jeanie." 

Long  after  his  little  girl  had  gone  off 
to  sleep,  happy  at  this  half-understood 
promise,  dad  sat  wrapped  in  his  great 
coat  before  the  fire,  bravely  facing  all 
that  promise  meant.  The  innocent  little 
judges  to  whom  he  had  told  the  story 
of  his  past  had  rendered  just  and  righteous 
sentence,  he  knew.  It  was  only  what 
his  own  wakening  conscience  had  been 
whispering  for  years.  Yet  what  would 
the  world,  his  world,  say  if  he  should 
give  that  long-stifled  whisper  sounding 
voice?  What  would  be  little  Jean's 
bewildered  grief  to  know  her  father  as 
the  "sinner"  Tom?  And  what  would  the 
simple,  sturdy  voters  of  his  own  home 
State  think  of  their  "Big  Ben"  jumping 
a  claim?  And  yet — yet,  as  those  childish 
voices  had  told  him,  as  the  louder  voice 
of  conscience  now  thundered  through  his 
wakened  soul,  that  wrong  of  long  ago 
must  be  righted.    He  must  confess,  restore. 

"But  where — to  whom?"  his  old  sinner- 
self  seemed  to  mutter  sullenly,  as  it  had 
been  muttering  for  long  years.  "It  is 
too  late!" 

"Not  too  late, — never  too  late,"  rose 
the  sweet  echo  of  the  childish  voices, — 
"never  too  late  to  repent,  to  restore." 

vSo  far  into  the  night  dad  and  the 
sinner  Tom  of  long  ago  struggled  together ; 
while  the  great  backlog  blazed  and 
crackled,  and  Father  John  Joseph  looked 
down  with  pitying  eyes  on  the  old,  old 
battle  that  no  blessing  can  altogether 
avert, — the  battle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong. 
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Not  until  midnight  was  the  conflict 
over.  The  fire  had  burned  itself  away 
into  embers  and  ashes;  the  room  was 
in  shadow.  Dad  rose  from  his  chair, 
strangely  weak  and  tottering  for  Big  Ben, 
but  strong  and  mighty  in  his  resolve, 
triumphant  over  sinner  Tom  forever. 
To-morrow  he  would  begin  to  restore, — 
to  search  quietly  but  unceasingly  for 
John  Jeffries'  heirs,  that  he  might  give 
them  back  their  own — the  claim  staked 
by  the  dying  man's  hand  five  and  twenty 
years  'ago. 

And  as  dad  turned  with  faltering  steps 
from  the  dying  fire,  he  saw  through  the 
opposite  window  the  winter  sky  ablaze 
with  stars.  The  clouds  had  swept  away 
before  the  changing  wind, — the  storm 
was  over.  Earth  lay  spotless  in  its  snowy 
garb  beneath  a  radiant  sky.  And  some- 
where in  that  fair  Beyond,  which  his 
dulled  sinner's  eye  could  not  reach,  he 
and  Jean  would  find  help  to  learn  Life's 
hard  lesson  together. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Legend  of  Our  Lord's  Cross. 

Lot  had  escaped  from  vSodom  when 
there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  holding 
three  cypress  cuttings  in  his  hand.  "Plant 
these,"  said  the  angel;  "and  if  they 
live  and  grow,  your  great  sin  shall  be 
pardoned.  If  they  die,  you  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  you  deserve.  The  water  with 
which  you  refresh  them  must  be  from 
the  River  Jordan,  and  must  be  brought 
fresh  each  day." 

Here  was  a  hard  task,  but  Lot  did  not 
question  its  justice.  Every  morning  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  sacred  river,  bring- 
ing back  the  water  for  his  precious  trees, 
which  grew  and  flourished  amazingly. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  returning  to 
Hebron,  a  beggar  met  him  by  the  road- 
side, and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"I  can  give  him  a  little,"  mused  Lot, 
"and    then   have   enough   for   my   trees." 

But     when     the     beggar's     fhirst     was 


quenched,  there  appeared  another,  and 
yet  another,  until  the  water  was  gone. 
Then  Lot  threw  himself  dov/n,  buried 
his  face  in  the  sand,  and  wept.  When  at 
length  he  raised  his  head,  an  angel  stood 
near  him. 

"Why  do  you  weep?"  he  asked.  And 
Lot  told  him. 

"Be  not  alarmed,"  answered  the  heav- 
enly visitant.  "Obedience  is  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  charity  is  even 
more  so.  You  served  Him  in  succoring 
His  poor.  Henceforth,  as  your  reward, 
the  trees  shall  thrive  without  water. 
Your  long  penance  is  over." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  cypress 
trees  grew  without  the  aid  of  Lot.  And 
when  one  of  them  was  old  and  mighty, 
the  Cross  of  Christ  was  made  from  it; 
that  He,  the  legend  runs,  "who  died  for 
His  love  of  mankind,  might  suffer  on  the 
Tree  which   was  blessed  by  the  grace   of 

charity." 

. . » , . 

Birds  and  the  Crucifixion. 

A  number  of  bird  myths  are  associated 
with  the  legends  of  the  Cross.  From  the 
folklore  of  more  than  one  nation  comes 
the  story  that  when  the  sparrow  mocked 
at  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord,  a  swallow, 
perching  upon  the  fatal  rood,  sang  tender 
notes  of  love  and  consolation.  Since  that 
awesome  day  the  swallow  has  never  sung 
a  note,  but  is  one  of  the  most  silent  and 
sombre  of  birds.  The  crossbill  wears 
forever,  in  the  strange  shape  of  his  beak 
and  the  red  stain  of  his  plumage,  tokens 
of  his  efforts  to  draw  out  the  frightful 
nails.  The  robin,  too,  by  breaking  a  thorn 
from  the  crown,  received  on  her  breast  a 
drop  of  the  Precious  Blood,  which  still 
tinges  her  ruddy  feathers.  The  thrush 
crarried  the  whole  crown  away,  and  her 
red  coat  still  shows  how  she  was  wounded 
in  the  effort. 

The  crosses  on  the  English  royal 
crowns  were  introduced  by  Richard  HI. 
during  his  short  and  turbulent  reign. 
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— New  and  cheaper  impressions  of  six  novels 
by  the  late  Canon  Sheehan,  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  are  announced. 

— A  valuable  reprint  from  the  Congressional 
Record  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  subject  of 
Divorce.  His  words  are  few  but  weighty,  and 
his  position  simply  impregnable. 

— The  S.  P.  C.  K.  will  soon  publish  a  new 
version — annotated,  and  containing  the  most 
recent  identifications  of  Pere  Vincent  and 
others — of  "The  Pilgrimage  of  Etheria  to  the 
Holy  Places  in  the  Fourth  Century." 

— A  pamphlet  just  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  entitled  "Nazareth  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,"  is  said  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  history  and  literature  of 
primitive  Christianity.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Champlin    Burrage. 

— The  current  number  of  the  Eunomic  Review, 
a  quarterly  published  by  the  American  Eu- 
nomic League,  contains,  under  the  heading 
"Subjects  of  the  Day,"  an  interesting  study 
of  "Equity  and  Present  Administration  of  the 
Law,"  as  also  a  well-reasoned  paper  entitled 
"Our  Belated  Consumers."  We  are  glad  to 
note,  from  the  list  of  new  members,  the  growth 
of  the  League  and  also  the  development  of  its 
programme. 

— In   "The    Four   Wonders"— Cotton,    Wool, 

Linen,   Silk — Elnora   E.    Shillig   has   prepared   a 

volume  that  will  be  of  considerable  profit  to  the 

schoolroom.    She  is  a  practised  teacher,  and  her 

I  theories  of  pedagogy  do  not  seem  to  have  pre- 

\  ented    her    from    making    a    sane,    interesting, 

nd  helpful  book.    The  text  is  accompanied  with 

\eral   admirable    drawings,    some    of   them    in 

•Aor,  by  Charles  Copeland.    The  Rand,  McNally 

Co.    have    produced    the    work    in    durable    and 

attractive    form. 

— "Saint  Louis,  King  of  France,   12 15-1270," 
a  new  volume  of  the  Notre   Dame  Series  of 
ves  of  Saints,  with  no  author's  name  claiming 
I  edit.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  spirited  biography 
"1    one    of    the    most    romantic    of    the    saints. 
Naturally,    the    author    makes    a    hero    of    his 
subject, — rather  finds  his  subject  a  hero  ready- 
made.      But    that    is    as    it    should    be.      There 
would  be  no  evil  in  hero-worship  if  all  heroes 
were    saints.     The    biographer's    manifest    sym- 
pathy   with    his    subject    does    not,     however, 
cloud  the  picture  of  the  real   man.     The  work 
!-<   scholarly,    too,    with    a   certain    popular   note 


in  its  erudition, — a  merit  indeed.  There  are 
within  these  covers  several  curious  illustrations 
that  help  to  re-create  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  whole  is  both  an  edification  and 
a  delight.    Sands  &  Co.,   B.   Herder. 

— A  new  edition  of  "The  Office  of  Holy  Week 
and  the  Paschal  Triduum,"  according  to  the 
Roman  Rite  as  revised  by  the  rubrics  issued 
under  the  Apostolic  Constitution  of  Nov.  i, 
191 1,  is  a  welcome  publication.  The  text  is 
in  Latin  and  English,  presented  in  parallel 
columns.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  white 
paper,  and  flexibly  bound  in  black  cloth.  Price, 
50  cts.;  paper  covers,  25  cts.  Published  by 
Benziger  Brothers. 

— A  picturesque  personality  passed  away  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  when  the  venerable 
Frederic  Mistral,  leader  of  the  modern  Pro- 
vencal revival  in  Southern  France,  and  chief 
of  the  great  Felibrige  association,  breathed  his 
last  in  Marseilles.  To  him  above  most,  if  not 
all,  others  belongs  the  honor  of  raising  the 
Provencal  dialect  to  the  high  plane  of  a 
literary  language.  A  poet  of  mingled  power 
and  sweetness,  he  exerted  a  strong  and  salutary 
influence  over  several  generations  of  Southern 
French  writers. 

— The  Centenary  Edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's 
Shorthand  Instructor  is  a  new  edition,  not  a 
mere  reprint.  The  whole  book  has  been  reset. 
Although  the  changes  are  not  very  radical, 
they  are  all  improvements.  The  binding  also 
of  this  new  edition  is  more  suitable  and  service- 
able than  that  of  former  ones,  though  law 
buckram  would  be  still  better  for  a  text-book 
sure  to  be  in  constant  use.  Notable  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  a  companion 
book,  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand," 
the  Centenary  Edition  of  which  impresses  us 
as  being  a  model  text-book.  Published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

— Number  II.  in  "The  Catholic  Library"  is 
Allen's  "Defence  of  English  Catholics,  1584." 
In  Vol.  I.  the  title  is  given  in  full:  "A  True, 
Sincere  and  Modest  Defence  of^English  Catholics 
that  Suffer  for  their  Faith  both  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  against  a  Fal.se,  Seditious  and  Slander- 
ous Libel,  entitled:  'The  Execution  of  Justice 
in  England.'"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  title- 
page  further  explains:  Wherein  is  declared  how 
unjustly  the  Protestants  do  charge  Catholics  with 
treason;  how  untruly  they  deny  their  persecution 
for  religion;  and  how  deceitfully  they  seek  to 
abuse   strangers   about    the   cause,    greatness,    and 
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manner  of  their  sufferings;  with  divers  other 
matters  pertaining  to  this  purpose.  Surely  this 
is  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  matter  of 
this  interesting  work.  Its  importance  is  very 
great  both  as  an  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  for  their  Faith  and  not  from  defect  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  that  the  English  martyrs 
died,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  chimerical  folly 
of  the  present-day  talk  of  "  Continuity."  Car- 
dinal Bourne  writes  a  splendid  preface  for  this 
immortal  bit  of  pamphleteering.  For  sale  by 
B.  Herder. 

• — A  good  book  for  children,  brightly  written, 
well  printed,  attractively  an(}  substantially 
bound,  and,  if  illustrated,  containing  nothing 
that  could  offend  the  eye  of  an  artist,  is  always 
a  welcome  sight, — one,  too,  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  which  the  Catholic  public  is  not  often 
gladdened.  Such  a  book  is  "Old  Testament 
Stories,"  by  Father  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J., 
published  by  Sands  &  Co.,  London,  and  B. 
Herder,  St.  Louis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Catholic  juvenile  books  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  one  of  the  cheapest,  too,  the  price  being 
only  one  dollar.  Children  will  be  charmed 
with  it, — stories  and  colored  pictures;  and  older 
folk  who  are  not  altogether  satisfied  must  be 
very   hard   to   please. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Allen's    Defence  of    English  Catholics,    1584." 

35  cts. 
"St,  Louis,  King  of  France."    $1.25, 
"The  Four  Wonders."     Elnora  Shillig.    sects. 
"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,  O.  S.  B.    $1.25. 
"  Daily    Reflections    for    Christians."      2    vols. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  O.  M.  I.    $3-25- 
"Lives  of  the  Saints."    Rev,  Alban  Butler.  50  cts. 
"On     Prayer     and    the     Contemplative    Life." 

Very  Rev.   Hugh  Pope,   O.   P.    $1.25,  net. 
"Twilight    Talks    to    Quiet    Hearts."     W.    W. 

Whalen.    60  cts. 
"Officium   Hebdomadae   Majoris,"     $1.50. 


"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 
I.    35  cts. 

"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
with  Music."    Calvin  S.  Brown.    $2,  net. 

"Initiation."     Mgr.   R.   H.   Benson.     $1.35.- 

"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25, 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.    $1,  net. 

"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 
Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.    $1. 

"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."  Mary  Earle  Hardy. 
50  cts. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet M.  Kennedy.    82  cts. 

"Modern  Progress  and  History."  James  J. 
Walsh,  LL.  D.    $2. 

"The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
I1.50. 

"The  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas."     Translation,   Part  III,    $2.20. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Herman  Santen,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  archdiocese 
of  Chicago;  Rev.  Daniel  McGlinchey,  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  George  Brown, 
diocese  of  Newark;  Rev.  Edward  Byrne,  diocese 
of  St.  John;  Rev.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.; 
Rev,  John  Hickey,  C.  SS.  R.;  and  Rev.  William 
Scanlan,  S.  J. 

Sister  Loyola,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  Charles  Weightman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Holl,  Mr. 
William  Banbridge,  Mr.  Patrick  Gordon,  Mr. 
James  Fox,  Mr.  Charles  Murray,  Mrs.  Anne 
Barto,  Mr.  James  Gilboy,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hayes, 
Mr.  Patrick  Belts,  Mr.  Peter  Willems,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Witt,  Mr.  Joseph  Frommelt,  Mr.  James 
E.  Dougherty,  Mr.  John  Umbricht,  Mr.  Patrick 
Foy,  Mr.  William  Storm,  Mr.  Patrick  Corboy, 
Miss  Rose  McLaughlin,  Mr.  John  Stanck,  Mr. 
John  McMullen,  Mr.  John  Huelster,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Coughlin,  Mr.  Andrew  McEachran,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Kessler,  Mr.  Joseph  Pinteaux,  Mr.  James 
Knapp,  Mr.  Thomas  Leahy,  Miss  Regina  Leahy, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Young,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Sullivan,  \ 
Mr.  John  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  James  Rice,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hill,  and  Mr.  William  Baxter. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH    ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL   CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,  r.,  48. 
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Daybreak. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


^HE  deathless  beauty  we  have  loved  in  vain, 
Stirs  like  a  wraith  when  dawn  delights  the  sky. 
And  the  frail  windflowers  open  with  a  sigh; 

For  yonder  purple  heights  that  rim  the  plain 

Hold  nameless  mounds  wherein  lost  hopes  have 
lain; 
For  many  loves  are  born  and  many  die, 
And  none  on  this  green  earth  can  tell  us  why 

The  bud  should  blossom  in  a  rose  of  pain. 

~-Yet  love — for  love  is  mother  of  all  life. 

Of  all  sweet  songs  and  sombre  mysteries. 
All  pity  and  all  power,  joy  and  strife. 

Through  which  the  soul  endures— ascends  and 
sees 
Far  over  thunder-smitten  peaks  the  broad 
Arisen  glory  of  all-loving  God. 


The  Paschal  Antiphon. 


death : 


UR  LORD  Himself,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  King  of  Glory  and 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  hath  risen  to-day  from 
and  upon  all  the  faithful  through- 
out the  world  who  believe  in  Him  He 
hath  conferred  the  hope  of  eternal  life; 
since  by  His  Resurrection  with  the  flesh, 
which  He  took  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
offered  for  us  on  the  Cross,  the  hand- 
writing of  our  condemnation  was  blotted 
out,  and  the  way  to  eternity  is  opened 
to    us    through    the    conquest    of    death. 

*  Adapted  from  a  homily  of  Thomas  i  Kempis.    Trans- 
lated  by   F.    0. 


Open  thy  mouth,  therefore,  O  devout 
soul,  and  sing  with  elevated  voice  in 
union  with  the  whole  Church,  and  in 
true  joyfulness  of  heart:  "This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.    Alleluia!" 

O  truly  sweet  and  notable  verse,  which 
is  so  joyfully  sung,  so  frequently  repeated 
in  the  Canonical  Hours,  and  with  its 
proper  chant  excites  devotion,  and 
reassembles  the  scattered,  drawing  them 
most  eagerly  to  the  love  of  Christ!  Do 
thou,  therefore,  not  only  listen  to  the 
melody  which  sounds  sweetly  to  the 
outward  ears,  but  attend  to  the  meaning 
of  the  holy  words  which  are  hidden 
within;  and  through  the  sweetness  of  the 
chant  mount  up  to  the  inward  devotion 
of  thy  mind,  that  thou  lose  not  the  profit 
of  the  exercise  through  attention  to  the 
clearness  of  the  voice,  when  thou  art 
commanded  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sing 
to  God,  and  to  be  jubilant  in  thy  heart 
to  the  Lord  alone.  Blessed  is  he  who  is 
occupied  in  these  good  things,  and  applies 
his  whole  intention  to  the  joys  of  the 
internal  festival;  that  so  through  the 
festivals  of  time  he  may  tend  toward 
eternal  glory,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle:  "If  you  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  above.  .  .  . 
Mind  the  things  that  are  above,  not  the 
things  that  are  on  the  earth." 

I  know  not  what  is  sung  more  joyful 
and  festive  in  the  whole  year  than  what 
occurs  in  the  celebration  of  these  Paschal 
days.  For  the  voice  and  song  of  all 
repeatedly  chant  forth.  Alleluia;  and 
Alleluia    is    the    end    of    everything.      In 
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which  practice  is  represented  to  us,  in 
a  figure,  what  shall  be  our  employment 
in  the  eternal  life;  when,  rescued  from 
present  sorrows  and  translated  to  celestial 
rest,  we  shall  praise  God  with  His  holy 
angels,  filled  for  eternity  with  our  sov- 
ereign Good.  Worthily  therefore  and 
adoringly  do  heaven  and  earth,  with  all 
their  fulness,  rejoice  in  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  are  commanded  to  praise 
God,  by  whom  has  been  conferred  upon 
us  such  a  precious  abundance  of  spiritual 
benefits,  the  earnest  of  yet  greater  and 
higher,  which  shall  be  rendered  in  the  end. 

Behold,  now  the  elements,  which  were 
fast  locked  in  the  frost  of  winter,  gradually 
dissolve,  and  assume  a  form  of  vernal 
joyousness,  suited  to  the  coming  festivity. 
For  the  earth,  long  barren  and  unculti- 
vated, openly  displays  the  fruitfulness  of 
her  hidden  virtue  and  yields  the  joyful 
herb.  The  trees  and  shrubs  put  forth 
their  sweetest  blossoms,  and  are  adorned 
with  verdant  leaves,  as  it  were  with  a 
new  vesture.  The  birds  of  heaven,  now 
that  the  mournful  frost  is  swept  away, 
are  sweetly  jubilant,  and,  flying  through 
the  fields  and  groves,  rejoice  in  concert 
at  the  return  of  the  cloudless  sky  and 
luxuriant  crops.  The  sun  and  moon  and 
the  stars  of  the  firmament  shed  their 
light  more  brilliantly.  Truly,  there  is  no 
creature  to  be  seen  which  does  not,  with 
its  renovated  life,  joyfully  salute  Christ 
at  His  rising. 

Since,  therefore,  there  is  so  much  of 
gladness  in  the  elements,  how  great  ought 
to  be  the  exultation  of  angels  and  men, 
who  are  set  above  the  other  creatures  of 
the  world!  Verily,  this  is  the  day  which 
the  I.ord  hath  made,  even  as  He  most 
evidently  shows  us  by  the  Scriptures,  by 
types,  by  Prophets,  by  angels,  by  Apostles, 
and  Doctors,  testifying  together  and 
preaching  His  Resurrection.  And  where 
all  things  unite  in  harmony,  and  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  affirm 
the  same,  no  longer  ought  any  motive 
qf  doubt  to  remain  in  the  heart;  for 
the   Almighty   God    is    able    to    do    most 


abundantly  above  all  that  we  con  under 
stand,  and  to  bring  forth  new  effects  out 
of  that   which  is  not. 

Christ,  therefore,  being  now  glorified  in 
the  flesh,  and  the  whole  world  reanimated, 
do  thou  also,  O  mortal  man,  glorify  God 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  thy 
mind!  Ever  render  thanks  to  thy 
Redeemer  for  His  boundless  gifts,  dis- 
tributed to  thee  and  all  the  faithful.  Lift 
on  high  the  eyes  of  thine  heart;  look 
on  the  road  along  which  Jesus  has  gone 
before,  the  saving  Health  of  thy  counte- 
nance; follow  Him  with  the  steps  of  love, 
even  to  the  entrance  of  heaven.  For  thou 
hast  before  thee  the  Mirror  of  all  sanctity 
and  the  '.Light  of  celestial  life.  Walk 
securely  after  Jesus,  the  bountiful  Dis- 
penser of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Ruler 
of  heaven  and  earth.  None  is  holier  than 
He,  none  purer,  none  more  illustrious, 
none  richer,  none  mightier.  "All  power," 
sai^h  He,  "is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth." 

Therefore,  let  thy  faith  stand  firmly  in 
Jesus  Christ,  let  thy  hope  flourish,  thy 
charity  dance  for  joy.  Acquit  yourselves 
like  men,  and  be  strong;  fight  against 
the  flesh,  against  the  world,  against  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  fearing  the  assault 
of  no  adverse  power.  For  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  conquered,  whose 
might  none  can  resist;  none  shall  be  able 
to  escape  His  hands;  for  all  things  are 
put  under  His  feet.  Now  Heaven  rejoices; 
Earth  claps  her  hands;  Satan  mourns; 
Death  flies,  and  shall  no  longer  have 
dominion  over  Christ.  Under  such  a 
King,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  war;  under 
such  a  Shepherd  it  is  pleasant  to  stand, 
to  be  fed  and  disciplined,  to  be  subjected 
and  ruled;  for  He  lacks  nothing,  but 
abounds  in  all  good  things. 

Do  thou,  therefore,  also  imitate  the 
King  of  kings,  thy  Lord  God,  rising  from 
death;  that  for  the  rest  thou  mayest 
walk  in  newness  of  a  better  life,  trampling 
on  vices,  forgetting  the  evils  that  are 
past;  not  returning  to  thy  wonted  trifling, 
but  raising  thyself  with  greater  fervor  to 
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celestial  desires.  Vbr  Christ,  having  van- 
quished death,  returned  not  to  hell;  but, 
having  visited  His  intimate  friends  on 
the  earth,  ascended  joyfully  to  heaven, 
liberating  and  exalting  the  form  of  a 
servant  above  the  angelic  powers;  teach- 
ing to  ascend,  by  the  steps  of  humility 
and  the  service  of  a  due  subjection,  to 
the  glory  of  eternal  happiness. 

If  thou  desire,  therefore,  to  receive 
heavenly  comfort,  and  to  rejoice  forever 
with  the  angelic  spirits,  flee  carnal  pleas- 
ure," which  is  the  parent  of  death.  Seek 
the  spiritual  refection  of  the  soul,  which 
Christ  has  prepared  for  all  who  approach 
the  Table  of  His  precious  Body,  more 
sweet  than  all  corporal  banquets.  For 
unless  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  be 
wholly  put  off,  celestial  sweetness  can  not 
enter.  And  unless  the  flesh  be  subject 
to  the  Spirit,  and  all  earthly  care  be 
postponed,  the  promised  Paraclete  will 
not  come,  nor  shalt  thou  be  inwardly 
refreshed  by  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb. 

That  our  interior,  therefore,  may  be  full 
of  spiritual  joy,  all  malice  and  wickedness 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  heart; 
that,  like  newborn  babes,  we  may  walk 
in  newness  of  life,  washed  with  tears, 
and  clad  in  white  robes.  Let  our  behavior 
accordingly  be  humble  and  matured;  our 
eyes  stable,  and  our  affections  pure;  our 
voices  ready;  our  ears  intent  upon  the 
divine  words;  and  all.  our  senses  well 
fenced  on  every  side.  For  the  holy  angels 
are  present,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
considering  the  actions  of  each  one  of 
us, — who  rises  most  actively,  who  prays 
most  devoutly,  who  sings  with  most 
alacrity,  and  who  seeks  Jesus  most 
fervently.  .  .  .  Now  more  abundant  grace 
is  to  be  sought,  and  sincerer  purity  to 
be  observed.  Now,  in  the  zeal  of  a  new 
conversation,  the  mind  is  to  be  trans- 
ported to  heavenly  desire.  For  the  Lord 
hath  made  this  day  to  us  with  good 
reason  most  solemn  and  most  holy,  that 
so  we  may  rejoice  in  it  above  all  festivals 
of  the  vear. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 
XVII. 

N  unexpected  spirit  of  revolt 
had  suddenly  alarmed  the 
trustees  of  the  factories  of  all 
kinds  in  Orvisvillc.  And  the 
meeting  on  Friday  night  at  the  Academy 
of  Music— a  low  frame  structure,  with  a 
large  lyre  painted  in  white  and  gold  over 
the  door  —  deepened  suspicion  and  fear. 
The  hall  was  crowded.  People  who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  politics 
were  in  the  front  seats.  The  speakers 
were  mostly  unknown  men;  all  the  old 
war-horses  were  absent. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  curtain 
(on  which  various  enticing  advertisements 
were  painted)  rose,  revealing  a  semicircle 
of  chairs.  These  were  filled  by  no  person 
"prominent"  in  the  social  life  of  Orvis- 
villc. "Nobodies,"  whispered  Morton, 
who,  in  a  heavy  motor  coat,  with  the 
collar  turned  up,  occupied  with  Molly  a 
seat  in  the  back  of  the  gallery.  Molly 
had  early  expressed  her  determination 
to  be  present,  and  her  father  was  rather 
glad  of  the  excuse  to  go  with  her.  He 
knew  that  all  the  reports  of  the  meeting 
brought  to  him  would  be  partisan  reports, 
and  he  wanted  to  hear  what  these  people 
had  to  say  for  themselves.  He  was  con- 
temptuous and  uneasy.  He  had  never  been 
uneasy  before.    "Nobodies!"  he  repeated. 

"Oh,  there's  Sandy  McGill!"  Molly 
giggled.  "He's  just  in  front  of  the  Grecian 
palace  on  the  back  scene;  and  Mr.  March, 
of  the  bookstore;  and  Mr.  Trevanion; 
and  isn't  that  one  of  your  foremen?" 

"Supleski!    He'll  pay  for  that!" 

"And  here  comes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jensen!" 

"Weak-kneed!" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Molly.  "Everybody 
says  that  he  is  a  very  clever  and  good 
man.  And,  as  we  came  in,  I  saw  the 
Catholic  priests." 

"Not  on  the  stage?" 

"No:    in  the  last  row  of  the  parquet." 
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Morton  chuckled. 

"This  rot  will  only  make  Father  Cook 
stronger  for  Charlemont.  There's  an 
awful  crowd  here.  Glad  all  the  windows 
are  up.  If  there's  the  slightest  disorder, 
I'll  have  the  City  Council  refuse  the  use 
of  this  hall  to  these  Anarchists  again." 
Mr.  Jensen  opened  the  meeting,  with 
an  exhortation  that  might  have  been  a 
speech  or  a  prayer.  He  said  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  that  it  was  "unsectarian." 
Sandy  McGill,  wild-eyed,  made,  in  his 
Scotch  brogue,  a  rude  indictment  of  the 
principles  of  Spracht.  He  was  laughed 
at,  jeered  at,  and  later  applauded  when 
he  told  a  story  of  Scottish  thrift,  and 
ended  by  saying,  "I'd  na  show  so  much 
eloquence  to-night,   if  it   war  na  a  gift.'' 

Spracht 's  friends  were  inclined  to  make 
a  disturbance;  but  the  piano  was  rolled 
to  the  front,  and  two  little  girls,  who  had 
previously  enlivened  the  vSocialists'  meet- 
ing with  "The  Shower  of  Pearls,"  stepped 
forward  and  began  the  "Washington 
Post  March"  for  four  hands.  Being  much 
applauded,  they  played  a  "Mazurka  de 
Concert"   with  great  precision. 

"Half  the  men  of  our  parish  are  here," 
said  Father  Cook,  uneasily. 

"I  told  you  so,"  answered  Father 
Waldron. 

Supleski,  a  giant  of  a  man,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  a    blond  beard,  and  a  marked, 
accent,    arose.     It   was   evident   from   the 
hand-clapping  that  he  was  not  unknown. 

"Louder!    louder!"  cried  the  crowd. 

"I  came  here  to-night  to  speak  in  a 
language  I  do  not  knpw  well,  because" 
(he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart)  "some- 
thing here  told  me  to  speak.  I  am  a 
workingman,  I  do  not  speak  for  myself, 
but  for  my  fellows,  who  ask  of  this  New 
World  only  the  right  to  live  as  human 
beings  live.  That  right,  I  see,  has  been 
denied  them." 

Howls  of  assent. 

"He'll  pay  for  this!"  muttered  Morton. 

"The  workingman  with  no  children 
may  live  on  what  he  gets.  But  what  is  a 
home  without  children?    And  thev  must 


live  and  they  must  have  their  chances. 
There  ought  to  be  a  minimum  wage." 

The  hall  rocked  with  cheers. 

"Oh,  he'll  pay  for  this!  I'll  pay  what  I 
please,"   said  Morton. 

"Or  what  you  must!''  retorted  Molly, 
as  she  turned  and  asked  Theckla  for  her 
scent  bottle;    for  it  was  warm. 

"You  will  say  to  me,  'How  dare  you 
speak  this, — you  who  are  a  slave  of  Mr. 
Morton's — ' " 

"Poison  Ivy  Morton!  Poison  Ivy 
Morton!" 

Morton  caught  the  sound  but  not  the 
words. 

"What  are  they  calling  me?" 

"Oh,  it's  a  shame, — it's  a  shame!" 
cried  Molly,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
She  put  her  arm  through  her  father's. 
"Don't  mind  them,  papa.    Let  us  go!" 

"No,"  said  her  father:  "I'll  hear  it 
out.    But  I'll  pay  Supleski!" 

"J[  have  been  a  slave  of  Morton's 
long  enough.  I  have  made  my  way.  1 
was  once  a  poor  Hun,  whom  everybody 
kicked.  I  have  found  out  since"  (he 
laughed)  "that  the  Americans  did  not 
kiqk  me  because  I  was  a  Hun,  but  because 
I  was  in  the  way.  I  am  now  a  skilled 
workman.  Morton  pays  me  as  much  as 
he  thinks  I'm  worth  now;  but  to-morrow 
I  leave  him  and  his  tin  cans — " 

"Poison  Ivy  Morton!"  roared  Sandy 
McGill. 

The  meeting  took  up  the  cry. 

"I  go  home  to  marry  the  woman  who 
has  waited  over  seven  years  for  me.  It 
has  made  me  old  to  toil  as  I  have — alone. 
And  I  have  not  grown  pretty,  —  do  not 
laugh!  I  owe  no  gratitude  to  my  em- 
ployer. For  many  years  I  worked  for 
him  hard,  and  got  less  than  a  living;  but 
I  learned  much  in  patience  and  courage, 
and  now  I  am  so  skilled  that  I  can  leave 
him  without  fear." 

"Ungrateful  beast!"  muttered  Morton. 

"That  I  almost  starved  in  the  beginning, 
in  this  land  of  freedom,"  Supleski  went  on 
breathlessly,  "from  which  I  expected  so 
much,   is  true.     But   I   am  sure   that  the 
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reason  why  I  starved,  and  yet  worked 
and  sweated  in  winter,  p.nd  summer, — 
beginning  at  seven  and  working  until 
six,  dead  tired  at  night,  and  knowing  that 
at  the  kick  of  the  boss  I  might  be  thrust 
into  want  again,  —  is  not  because  the 
present  order  of  industry  is  wrong,  but 
because  the  men  who  wield  it  are  selfish 
or  ignorant ;  and  that  you  —  all  of  you — 
are  as  much  responsible  as  they,  because 
you  will  not  force  laws  that  will  remove 
the  horrors  of  .present  slavery.  This  you 
can  do  by  your  votes." 

Supleski  spoke  seriously,  with  frequent 
mistakes  in  English,  but  with  so  distinct 
an  enunciation  that  everybody  under- 
stood him. 

"Therefore,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  a 
Socialist." 

There  were  some  hisses;  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall  came  cries  of  "Order!" 

"To  elect  Charlemont  will  be  to  enslave 
yourselves.  He  is  the  tool  of  Morton  and 
the  others — " 

"Poison  Ivy  Morton!" 

Supleski  was  obliged  to  stop. 

"Yow!  I'd  like  to  beat  them  to  death, 
the  hounds!  That  hedge  was  your 
mother's  idea,  Molly.    She  would  have  it!" 

"Cut  it  down,  father." 

"Never!  I'd  cov«r  it  with  vitriol  for 
these  curs,  if  I  could,  —  the  insolent  herd, 
living  on  my  wages  and  by  my  brains." 

"I  have  not  much  more  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Supleski.  "It  is  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  force  poor  men  to  house 
their  children  under  conditions  that  are 
unspeakable.  You  wait  until  children 
are  made  orphans  until  you  help 
them;  yet  the  children  of  the  Englishman 
Wendell  would  not  be  orphans  to-day  if 
you  had  forced  such  regulations  as  would 
have  prevented  the  cog's  getting  loose  in 
the  machinery  which  old  Sorensen  in  the 
suit  factory  kept  because  his  big  boss 
would  not  put  in  new  stuff.  Who  dares 
to  face  Charlemont  and  Pete  Carlin 
to-day  and  oblige  them  to  cease  their 
protection  of  the  bosses  who  find  it 
cheaper  to  kill   men  and  women   than  to 


protect  them  from  danger?  There's  not 
one  minister  of  the  Gospel  that  dares  to 
do  it.  Mr.  Jensen  is  here  to-night,  I  see;* 
and  that's  a  good  sign.  But  he's  the  only 
one!  I've  no  more  to  say — except  'Down 
with  Charlemont,  Pete  Carlin,  and  Poison 
Ivy  Morton!'" 

The  hall  fairly  rocked  with  cheers. 

Morton  was  silent  with  rage. 

Arthur  March  came  next.  His  em- 
ployer, Woolich,  a  middle-aged  and 
serious-looking  man,  introduced  him. 
March  flushed  ard  paled,  but  after  the 
first  few  words  gained  courage. 

"Nothing  but  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case  induces  me  to  speak  here  to-night, 
for  I  am  no  orator.  I  have  to  encourage 
those  of  my  coreligionists  —  everybody 
here  knows  that  I  am  a  Catholic, — and 
the  Catholics  of  Orvisville  have  hitherto 
been  accused  of  talking  about  what  their 
Church  has  done  for  the  poor,  while 
supporting  that  corruption  which  is 
destroying  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
poor.  I  came  here,  with  at  least  two 
hundred  of  my  fellow-Catholics,  to  protest 
against  those  Catholics  who  follow  Pete 
Carlin  and  his  gang.  I  am  not — thank 
God! — a  Socialist;  but  I  am  with  the 
Socialists  of  this  town,  as  far  as  they 
stand  for  justice.  Their  talk  of  Utopia 
on  earth  is  nonsense.  Men  don't  become 
angels  even  in  heaven,  and  I  regard 
their  proposition  to  deprive  men  of  their 
fairly-earned  property,  or  even  inherited 
property,  as  a  crime."  (There  were  hisses 
and  cheers  here.)  "I  feel  that  it  is  time 
that  we  Catholics  ceased  to  talk  of  what 
is  called  charity,  and  substitute  justice, — ^ 
that  justice  which  comes  from  the  love 
of  one's  neighbor,  and  is  a  higher  virtue 
than  the  giving  to  people  what  we  don*t 
want  ourselves. 

"The  religious  Orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  are  doing  God's  work,  as  all  know. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  that  does  not 
bless  the  name  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
who  run  our  hospitals"  (Cheers).  "But 
the  Sisters  treat  tenderly  the  sick,  and  no 
poor  sick  man  is  ever  turned   away;     ^nd 
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they  care  for  the  orphans.  But  what  we 
want  to  do  in  this  town  is  to  prevent 
people  from  ever  being  forced  to  go  to  the 
hospital  because  they  are  lead-poisoned  or 
lamed  in  the  factories,  or  half  suffocated  in 
the  air  of  the  back  alleys,  or  threatened 
with  consumption  because  they  can  not  get 
sufficient  food  or  live  in  the  light.  There- 
fore, I  am  here  to-night  to  say  that,  in 
spite  of  Pete  Carlin,  the  leader  of  our 
people  at  picnics,  we  Catholics  have  not 
forgotten  that  we  are  American  citizens, 
and  that  the  teachings  of  our  religion — 
outlined  in  the  famous  Letter  of  that 
grand  dead  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  on  Capital 
and  Labor — are  behind  the  enthusiasm 
we  show  in  the  best  of  all  causes— that 
of  justice." 

Loud  cheers  interrupted  March. 

"It's  up  to  you.  Father  Cook!"  cried 
out  Sandy  McGill.  "Why  don't  you  let 
Father  Waldron  talk,  if  you're  afraid  of 
your  friend  Charlemont?" 

Father  Cook  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
his  well-known  smile  induced  frantic 
cheering  on  all  sides. 

"  It's  not  easy  to  bother  him!''  said  Sandy. 

"I'm  with  you,"  Father  Cook  said. 
"Count  on  me.  It's  late,  boys:  I  must  go. 
Father  Waldron  will  speak  another  time." 

A  way  was  made  for  him  and  his 
assistant,  and  the  cheering  followed  them 
to  the  door. 

"Well,  Father  Waldron,"  he  said,  "we 
must  put  our  strength  into  the  move- 
ment, or  it  will  fall  into  evil  hands. 
Justice,  after  all,  is  charity." 

Trevanion  stood  up.  Somehow  or  other, 
he  seemed  to  dominate  the  assembly. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  as  he  began 
to  speak. 

^*It  has  been  suggested,"  he  said, 
"that  I  run  for  Mayor  of  Orvisville  on 
an  Independent  ticket,  and  I  will  accept 
the  nomination  if  it  is  offered  me.  And  I 
mean  to  win !  I  do  not  want  support  from 
anybody  who  is  in  doubt  about  my  senti- 
ments. In  this  country  a  man  can  hold 
any  opinion  he  pleases,  and  not  be  treated 


with  contempt.  There  is  no  public  opinion 
that  will  condemn  me  if  I  should  choose 
to  become  a  Mohammedan  to-morrow. 
Now,  I  am  a  Socialist.  I  do  not  ask  any- 
body to  approve  of  my  opinions  or  to  vote 
for  me  or  against  me  because  of  my 
opinions.  I  do  not  stand  for  free-love, 
but  I  hold  that  a  time  will  come  when 
both  marriage  and  property  will  be  abol- 
ished by  the  common-sense  of  mankind." 

"I  protest,"  called  out  Mr.  Jensen.  "I 
am  here  to  support  the  cause  of  reform, 
but  not  to  sympathize  with  Anarchy.  If 
my  colleague.  Father  Cook,  were  here, 
he  would  join  my  protest." 

"Probably,"  said  Trevanion,  when  he 
could  again  be  heard;  "and  by  losing 
you  and  him,  the  cause  of  justice  would 
lose  two  valuable  allies.  I  will,  however, 
promise  that,  although  I  look  on  these 
tenets  as  part  of  my  creed,  I  shall  confine 
myself  —  if  you  elect  me  —  to  the  work 
of  making  our  beautiful  city  less  helpless 
before  the  tyranny  of  the  Trusts.  I  hold 
that  timidity  or  poverty  almost  makes 
men  helpless  before  these  giants;  but  I 
feel  that  the  crimes  of  Capital — its  tyranny 
over  the  crushed  worker,  the  undeserved 
luxury  of  the  irresponsible  rich,  and  the 
horribly  unequal  distinctions  of  wealth — 
can  be  cured  by  intelHgent  votes.  If  I  were 
sure  it  was  too  late  to  enlist  the  power  of 
the  people  working  through  the  Govern- 
ment, I  should  become  a  Syndicalist 
to-morrow;  I  would  prefer  the  shrieks 
ol  the  destroyer  to  the  trumpets  of  the 
victorious  tyrant." 

"There's  something  in  that  man," 
whispered  Morton.  "Notice  how  quiet 
the  fools  are!    I  shall  buy  him." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can,  dad.  'Mar- 
riage and  property'!"  she  added,  with  a 
subdued  laugh.  "Wait  until  he  is  married 
and  has  property." 

"He's  dangerous!" 

"Politicians,"  Trevanion  went  on,  "are 
easily  corrupted  by  capitalists.  Under  a 
Socialistic  Government  this  will  be 
impossible,  and — ^" 

"How    are    you    going    to    protect    the 
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Socialist  politician  of  the  future  from  the 
bribes,  let  us  say,  of  the  corrupt  capital- 
ists of  other  un-Socialistic  countries?" 
interrupted  Arthur  March. 

There  was  some  laughter,  and  cries  of 
"Question, — question ! " 

"No,"  said  March,  "I  did  not  mean  it 
as  a  question  to  be  answered  now:  I 
simply  put  it  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  that  Mr.  Trevanion,  if  he  becomes 
our  candidate,  will,  for  the  present,  con- 
fine himself  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  laborers.  For  the  present, 
he  will  pledge  himself,  not  to  urge  confis- 
cation by  the  >Sta1!e,  but  co-operation 
among  our  people  themselves." 

Trevanion  paused  a  moment,  frowned, 
and  answered: 

"I  promise." 

"Then  we  are  with  you,"  said  March. 
"Three  cheers  for  Trevanion!" 

And  he  was  allowed  to  finish  his  speech. 

There  was  more  talk  after  this  and 
some  music. 

"You  had  better  go  home  with  Theckla, 
in  the  car,"  Morton  said  to  his  daughter, 
after  the  meeting  had  closed.  "I  have  an 
engagement  with  Spracht  to  talk  over 
things  —  and  I  must  waylay  Trevanion. 
It's  early  yet." 

Trevanion  came  out  into  the  vestibule 
as  Morton  and  his  daughter  entered  it 
from  the-  Auditorium. 

"I  heard  you  again  with  great  pleas- 
ure, —  I  hope  you  remember  me,"  said 
Molly  Morton.  "I  can  not  agree  with 
your  sentiments,  however." 

Trevanion  showed  that  he  was  pleased, 
and  she  smiled.  • 

"I  couldn't  possibly  forget  you.  Miss 
Morton,"  he  said. 

"I  should  like  to  speak  with  you  a 
moment.  You  know  me,  of  course?" 
Morton  spoke  rather  haughtily.  "Molly, 
you  will  go  home  with  Theckla  in  the  car. 
Good-night!" 

Molly  flashed  another  glance  at  George 
Trevanion,  and  followed  her  maid  a  few 
steps  forward,   waiting   for  the   crowd   to 

(To  be 


move.  She  did  not,  however,  miss  the 
dialogue  that  followed. 

"Can  you  come  with  me  to  the  hoteP 
I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Morton;  but  I  must 
see  one  or  two  people  here  first." 

"Oh!  Meet  me  in  fifteen  minutes,  then." 

"I  really  can  not." 

"But,  my  good  man,"  Morton  said 
authoritatively,  "it's  important!" 

"It's  not  important  to  me.  But,  if  you 
can  come  to  my  father's  house  in  half  an 
hour,  I'll  see  you.  I  generally  receive 
visitors  in  my  own  home." 

Morton  tightened  his  lips. 

"Oh,  well,   I'll  come!" 

In  a  very  bad  humor,  he  walked  slowly 
toward  the  hotel.  Spracht  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Morton  left  a  message  with  the 
clerk,  asking  Spracht  to  meet  him  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  corner  of  Cleve- 
land and  vSecond  Streets,  just  beyond  the 
lots.  Sandy  McGill,  hanging  listlessly 
over  the  hotel  register,  heard  the  message 
and  suddenly  seemed  to  brighten  up; 
then  he  frowned,  and,  looking  around 
stealthily,  took  a  revolver  from  his  back 
pocket.  In  a  flash  he  put  it  back  again. 
He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
He  fingered  the  pistol,  to  make  sure  it 
was  safe.  Suddenly  Mr.  Jensen  came 
running  from  the  street  opposite  the  hotel. 

"Sandy,"  he  called,  "I  must  catch  the 
last  train.  I  have  just  heard  that  my 
daughter  and  Amy  Coyne,  with  two  of 
those  boys  of  Spracht's  crowd,  left  for 
New  York  on  the  six-o'clock  train.  I've 
only  a  minute.  Tell  my  wife  that  I've 
.gone  to  New  York  with  Sadie.  The  truth 
would  break  her  heart." 

"Spracht!"  responded  Sandy,  contort- 
ing his  face. 

Mr.  Jensen  rushed  off  toward  the  station. 

"Have  you  a  clue?"  called  out  Sandy, 
hoarsely. 

"Yes." 

The  train  had  reached  the  station.  It 
would  remain  there  twelve  minutes, — 
Mr.  Jensen  could  easily  catch  it. 

continued.) 
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On  Hearing  Mozart's  "All's  Well.'* 

BY    CHRISTINE    HOWE. 

^  STRAIN  of  music  floated  by  my  ear — 
The  deathless  music  of  a  master  dead, — 
And,  borne  on  it,   a  vision,  fancy-bred. 

Showed  mc  a  soul  whose  hope  was  fraught  with 
fear, 

Before    the    portals    of    God's    House    appear. 
Though  angel  guardians  had  her  thither  led, 
It  still  seemed  all  too  wond'rous  she  should 
tread 

Over   the    golden   threshold,    though   so   near. 

And   scarce   availed   the   tend'rest   minist'ring 
Of  that  bright  escort,  when  the  thrilling  swell 

Of  melody  rose  high,  as  challenging 

All  entrance  there.    But,  as  she  passed,  there  fell 

Its  clear,  sweet,  closing  cadence,  echoing 

Through  space  the  earthward   message,   "All 
is  well!" 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


IX. — To  my  Mother. 

Y  DEAREST  Dear! — The  frost  has 
utterly  gone,  here  as  well  as  with 
you,  just  as  if  it  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  coming  back  again — which  of 
course  it  will.  And  so  everybody  here 
hunts  and  hunts  and  hunts, — at  least  all 
the  men  and  boys  do.  Miss  de  Rouche 
does  not.  She  rides  well,  Ulfo  says,  and 
used  to  like  hunting;  but  seems  to  have 
given  it  up,  though  she  says  nothing  about 
it.  Her  great  occupations,  in  the  way 
of  recreation,  is  hard  reading;  and  it  is 
really  hard  reading, — regular  study,  of  a 
kind  that  many  men  who  fancy  them- 
selves bookish  would  find  pretty  dry. 
She,  like  her  father  (as  they  tell  me), 
is  fond  of  studying  the  history  of  the 
great  Councils  of  the  Church,  —  what 
occasioned  them,  how  they  came  to  be 
called  together,  what  they  discussed,  and 
what  they  settled;  and  all  this  she 
reads  in  Latin  out  of  huge,  grim-looking 


folios.  Also  she  is  a  violent  politician 
and  a  fierce  Radical;  and  she  takes 
immense  pains  to  understand  the  whole 
history  of  Liberalism, —  its  inner  prin- 
ciples, and  the  causes  of  its  growth  and 
of  its  periodical  pauses  and  failures.  Her 
lighter  occupation  in  literary  matters  is 
translating  lives  of  saints  into  English, 
from  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and 
German.    Doesn't  it  sound  "blue"? 

But  you  are  not  to  picture  a  dry,  old 
young  lady,  with  spectacles  and  mannish 
coats  and  hats'.  She  is  quite  young,  and 
the  handsomest  member  of  a  family  that 
is  by  no  means  plaih.  She  can  be  witty 
and  amusing,  though  she  is  generally 
grave;  and,  being  a  terribly  earnest  per- 
son, I  think,  would  like  to  be  a  reformer. 
She  is  very  devout,  and  spends  hours  in 
the  chapel.  She  gives  her  afternoons 
almost  always,  as  does  her  mother,  to 
visiting  the  poor  people  in  the  villages; 
but  they  do  not  go  together.  Soon  after 
ItAcheon  each  of  them  sallies  forth  alone; 
and  if  one  goes  to  one  village,  the  other 
generally  goes  to  another.  They  never 
drive  on  these. occasions;  and  the  after- 
noon's work  means  a  good  deal  of  walking, 
because  the  park  is  so  big,  and  of  course 
the  villages  are  all  outside  it.  They  often 
get  back  long  after  tea  time,  though 
sometimes  they  have  had  tea  in  some 
cottage.  Lady  de  Rouche  has  her  jointure, 
and  Miss  de  Rouche  has  also  an  income 
of  her  own;  but  neither  spends  much  on 
herself:  a  great  deal  is  spent  among  the 
poor.  And,  then,  they  help  dozens  of  good 
works  to  keep  afloat.  There  are  no  rich 
Catholics  about  here,  and  very  few  even 
well-to-do  middle-class  ones;  so  that  the 
missions,  schools,  convents,  etc.,  would 
fare  badly  but  for  these  ladies. 

Lady  de  Rouche  has  a  special  work  of 
her  own,  which  fills  up  all  her  mornings. 
She  is  a  sort  of  volunteer  secretary  for  the 
English  branch  of  a  society  that  concerns 
itself  with  saving  the  lives  of  Chinese 
babies  exposed  by  their  parents  to  die, 
and  rescued  from  that  death  on  the 
Chinese    river-banks    by    our    nuns    out 
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there.  Of  course  the  poor  babies  grow 
bigger,  and  the  nuns  have  to  feed  them, 
clothe  and  house  them,  teach  them,  and 
so  on;  and  all  this  calls  for  money.  So 
good  people  all  over  the  world  help  them, 
and  especially  by  getting  Catholic  chil- 
dren to  take  an  interest  in  the  work. 
Each  country  has  its  branch,  and  Lady 
de  Rouche  has  to  write  myriads  of  letters, 
collecting  sixpences  and  acknowledging 
them;  and  every  month  she  has  to 
address  thousands  of  wrappers  enclosing 
the  little  magazine  giving  details  of  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Scrib  helps  her  in 
this  last  task,  by  pasting  up  the  wrappers. 

vScrib  is  her  maid,  —  a  small,  wizened 
creature  of  about  forty,  and  rather  a 
character.  Once  she  went  to  the  hot- 
houses with  her  mistress  to  help  in  cutting 
flowers  to  be  sent  to  the  Sloughborough 
convent  for  some  feast.  "My  Lady,"  she 
observed  dubiously,  "do  you  see  what 
■flowers  you  are  picking?  Orange  blossoms! 
I  should  be  afraid,  p'raps,  that  orange 
blossoms  wight  upset  the  nuns." 

Scrib  is  very  pious, — so  pious  that  at 
one  time  she  became  a  mass  of  scruples, 
and  began  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  crazy 
religious  melancholia.  Her  doctor,  a  big, 
bouncing  man,  with  a  huge  laugh'  (and 
a  Protestant),  could  make  no  hand  of 
her  at  all,  and  told  Lady  de  Rouche  that 
he  couldn't.  Finally  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  off  to  see  the  Bishop. 

"Well,  my  child,"  he  asked  her,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Nothing,  I'm  afraid,  my  Lord.  You 
wouldn't  talk  to  me  at  all  if  you  knew 
who  I  was;  nor  yet  let  me  talk  to  you. 
I'm  the  devil." 

"Oh,  but  he  often  talks  to  me!" 

"To  you,  my  Lord?" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes!  He  likes  talking  to 
bishops  —  if  they'll  listen.  He  started 
last  night.  I'd  been  preaching,  and  he 
assured  me  it  was  a  splendid  sermon." 

"Lor!"  said  Scrib. 

"And  how,"  inquired  his  Lordship, 
"do  you  know  you're  the  devil?  Who 
told  you?" 


"I  think  he  did — hisself." 

"He?  Nonsense!  He's  too  clever  for 
that,  and  too  proud.  He'd  never  let  on 
he  was  only  a  lady's-maid.  He  was  in 
service,  you  know;  but  he  wouldn't  obey, 
and  had  to  go." 

"Served  him  right.  It's  a  servant's 
place  to  do  as  you're  bid, — though  gentry 
often  scarcely  knows  their  own  minds. 
Her  ladyship  does,  and  it's  easy  enough 
obeying  her." 

"I  hope  she's  quite  well?" 

"Yes,  my  Lord,  bodily  well.  But  she 
seems  bothered." 

"I  dare  say.  Of  course  she  couldn't 
keep  you,   if  what  you  say  was  true—" 

"Not  keep  me!  Send  me  away, — me 
that's  been  with  her  thirteen  years!  Well, 
my  Lord!" 

"You  wouldn't  like  it  of  course,  nor 
would  she;  but  it's  what  she'd  have  to 
do,  if  you  went  on — -being  the  devil." 

He  went  on  with  a  letter;  and  Scrib, 
dolorous  and  offended,  watched  him  as 
he  wrote. 

"I'm  intruding,  my  Lord,"  she  said, 
half  rising,  and  speaking  with  aggrieved 
dignity. 

"You  always  do,  you  know,"  replied 
the  Bishop,  mildly  but  firmly.  "It's 
your  way." 

''My  way!  My  Lord,  there's  no  one 
knows  their  place  better,  and  no  one  yet 
ever  called  me  intruding." 

"Why,  it  was  you  yourself  who  said 
it.  You  do  tell  the  truth  now  and 
then." 

"Me  tell  the  truth  now  and  then!  It's 
my  habits, — my  lifelong  habits.  Nobody 
ever,  till  into  this  room  I  came,  hinted  I 
could  tell  a  lie." 

"Why,  you're  the  father  of  them— the 
mother,  I  mean !  You  said  so  —  as  soon 
as  you  came  in  almost.  Pray  don't  hurry 
away.  I'm  only  going  to  speak  to  my 
secretary  in  the  next  room.  You  won't 
take  anything,  will  you?" 

"I'd  my  dinner  before  I  started,  and  a 
cup  o'tea  at  the  station, — much  obliged, 
my  Lord!" 
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"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that!  You  won't 
pocket  anything  while  I'm  away?" 

"My  Lord,  my  Lord!"  cried  Scrib, 
her  yellow  old  face  turning  quite  fiery 
with  offence.  ''Me  take  things!  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  thing  to  say  to  me — Angela  Scrib! 
And  my  father  was  a  police  sergeant,  and 
that  respected  I've  the  gold  watch  on  me 
now  as  they  gave  him  on  retirement. 
My  Lord,  you  don't  know  Angela  Scrib, 
whatever  you  know." 

"Angela  Scrib!  That's  not  the  name 
you  mentioned — " 

"Well,  it's  my  name,  and  an  honest 
name,  too." 

"Come,  my  child!  You  can't  be  two 
people  at  once.  Even  the  person  whose 
name  you  gave  me  at  first  couldn't 
manage  it.  Come!  You  must  take  your 
pick.    Are  you  an  angel?" 

"Anything  but  that!  Oh,  dear,  my 
Lord!"  ^ 

"Well,  he  is — an  angel  still,  though  a 
fallen  one.    Are  you  a  fallen  one?" 

''My  Lord!!!'' 

"I  thought  you'd  deny  it!  And  you 
deny  telling  lies,  and  pushing  yourself 
where  you're  not  wanted,  and  being  a 
rebellious  servant,  and  taking  things 
that  are  ngt  yours,  and  —  but  perhaps 
you're  just  denying  all  these  things  to 
deceive  me." 

"I  never  deceived  a  baby,   my  Lord." 

"I  doubt  if  you  could.  You  can't 
deceive  me,  anyway,  though  I'm  not  a 
baby,  —  worse  luck !  If  you  made  me 
believe  you're  the  devil,  you'd  be  deceiving 
me  grossly.  Tut — why,  you're  the  most 
hopeless  creature  for  the  job  I  ever  saw! 
Were  you  thinking  of  going  back  to  Lady 
de  Rouche?" 

"Of  course  I  was." 

"As  Miss  Angela  Scrib?" 

"We  don't  pass  under  false  names, — 
the  Scribs  don't." 

"All  right!  As  Miss  Scrib,  I  dare 
say  her  ladyship  will  be  glad  to  receive 
you  back." 

"My  Lord!" 

"But,  of  course,  in  that  capacity  only. 


And  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  —  in 
that  capacity,  too.  But  not  in  the 
other.  I  have  to  set  a  good  example. 
You  must  make  up  your  mind.  As  Miss 
Scrib,  you  may  come  whenever  you  like; 
but  not  as  the  other  person.  I  should 
have  to  tell  the  servant  to  say  'Not  at 
home,'  and  — " 

"O  my  Lord!  I'll  bid  you  good  after- 
noon!" And  down  Scrib  plunged  to  kiss 
his  ring.  "You'll  give  me  your  blessing, 
my  Lord!" 

"That  depends.  If  it's  Miss  Scrib,  I 
shall  be  delighted;  but  you  can't  expect 
me  to  give  you  my  blessing  if  you're 
the  oth— " 

"Oh,  please!  O  my  Lord,  don't  go  on 
like  that!  Do  please  now  give  me  your 
blessing!"  And  she  almost  wailed  her 
entreaty. 

Then  he  blessed  her;  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  she  noticed  how  kind  and 
g^tle  his  voice  was,: — what  a  tender  and 
fatherly  way  he  had  with  him. 

"My  child,  I  do  ask  God  to  bless  you," 
he  said;  "and  we  must  pray  for  each 
other.  I'm  sure  you  do  pray  much.  And 
that  shows  you're  not  that  other  person. 
What  does  your  doctor  tell  you  to  do?" 

This  last  question  he  asked  as  he  hauled 
her  up  from  her  knees. 

"He  recommended,"  Scrib  blurted  out, 
with  a  small  toss  of  her  head,  "half  a 
pint  of  bottled  stout  with  my  supper.  He 
told  me  to  my  face  I  were  An  Emuck." 

"Well,  you  might  try  the  bottled  stout, 
and  a  good  quick  walk  every  afternoon 
regularly." 

That  was  the  end  of  Scrib's  visit  to 
the  Bishop,  and  her  visit  to  the  Bishop 
was  the  end  of  her  believing  herself  the 
devil.  She's  a  devout,  good  creature  still, 
but  as  sensible  as  possible.  Lady  de 
Rouche  only  has  to  restrain  the  excess  of 
her  generosity  in  respect  of  the  Chinese 
babies;  for,  somehow  or  another,  she 
gathered  from  the  monthly  magazines 
she  helps  to  get  ready  for  post  that  half  a 
crown  will  save  one  of  those  babies  from 
unb8ptized   death,   and   keep   it  for  quite 
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a  long  while;    and  her  half  crowns  began 
to    flow   in. 

"Well,  my  Lady,"  she  explained, 
"though  I  ain't  what  you'd  call  a  dresser, 
still  a  new  bonnet  (even  if  you  make  it 
up  yourself)  runs  nigh  on  to  ten  shillings. 
And  I'd  a  new  one  on  last  Sunday;  and 
it  ran  in  my  mind  that  I'd  four  Chinese 
babies  on  my  head,  as  you  might  say. 
So  here's  half  a  sovereign,  please,  my 
Lady,  for  four  other  ones.'.' 

Ulfo,  who  is  fond  of  talking  to  Scrib, 
objects  to  this  line  of  argument. 

"Look  here!"  he  said.  "I  bought  this 
box  of  chocolates,  and  they  cost  five 
shillings.  I  refuse  to  confess  that  I'm 
devouring  two  Chinese  babies." 

However,  I've  got  a  long  way  from 
the  hunting;  and  what  I  wanted  to  say 
is  this.  Lady  de  Rouche  told  me  that 
the  real  reason  why  her  daughter  does 
not  hunt  any  more  is  that  she  may  be 
able  to  spend  in  another  way  the  money 
it  would  cost.  She  used  to  keep  two 
horses  of  her  own,  and  now  she  is 
educating  two  lads  (stocking-weaver's 
sons  from  one  of  the  villages )  to  be 
priests;  and  when  they  are  ordained  she 
will  educate  two  more.  No  one  knows 
this  (not  even  her  brothers)  except  her 
mother  and  the  Bishop;  the  lads  them- 
selves don't  know  anything  about  it. 
"Of  course,"  said  Lady  de  Rouche,  "they 
think  it  is  the  diocese  that  pays;  and 
that  they  don't  mind,  as  they  are  to 
work  for  the  diocese.  But  if  they  thought 
it  was  my  daughter,  she  is  afraid  they 
would  feel  as  if  she  was  their  patroness, 
and  she  would  hate  that." 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing  about 
the  hunting.  Sir  Benedict  said  to  me 
yesterday  evening: 

"When  you  saw  us  start  off  this 
morning,  I  felt  Uke  ac  wicked  sister,  and 
you  were  Cinderella.  Why  shouldn't  you 
hunt,  too?  If  you  like  to  get  a  horse,  it 
need  cost  you  only  the  buying  of  him;  " 
there  are  such  a  lot  in  the  stable  here, 
his  keep  wouldn't  make  any  difference, 
you  know." 


Of  course  I  didn't  know  anything  of 
the  kind.  A  hunter's  keep  will  always 
cost  a  good  bit  wherever  he  is.  But 
wasn't  it  kind  of  him  to  think  of  it? 
And,  mind  you,  he  is  not  rolling  in  money. 
This  estate  is  huge;  but,  then,  the 
expenses  are  huge,  too.  And  there  are 
big  mortgages;  for  the  old  Baronet  used 
to  spend  immense  sums  on  contested 
elections,  and  he  was  in  Parliament  over 
fifty  years.  And  the  rebuilding  of  this 
gigantic  house  (there  are  over  eighty 
rooms  in  it)  cost  more  than  three  times 
what  the  architect  said  it  would  cost. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  a  funny  story. 

The  Reverend  Mother  of  the  little 
convent  at  Rouchethorp  is  I^rench,  and 
she  wanted  to  turn  an  old  barn  into  a 
laundry,  so  she  sent  for  a  builder  and 
asked  if  it  could  be  done.  "Easy, 
Ma'am,"  he  declared,  and  said  it  might 
cost  about  so  much.  When  it  was  finished, 
and  the  bill  came  in,  it  was  for  double 
what  he  had  said.  "Ah,  Monsieur,"  cried 
the  Reverend  Mother,  almost  in  tears, 
"since  first  you  came  to  me  how  much 
more  dear  3^ou  are  become  to  me!" 

I  must  stop  now.  They  came  in  half 
an  hour  ago  from  hunting,  and  the  boys 
are  keen  about  the  second  part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  (Whether  from  devotion  to 
history  or  because  of  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
you  had  better  not  ask.)  Ulfo  and  Ethey 
have  much  better  memories  than  I  have, 
and  quote  Shakespeare  half  a  dozen  times 
every  dinner-time.  It  is  rather  funny  to 
watch  the  faces  of  their  grandmother, 
uncles,  and  father,  when  this  occurs. 
They  never  used  to  quote  anybody  but 
Dear  the  park-keeper,  and  Ben  the 
"helper."  Dear  is  ancient  and  rather  a 
personage.  He  was  about  forty  at  the 
time  of  the  Chartist  riots;  and  one  night 
a  gang  of  them  marched  out  f/om  Slough- 
borough,  demanding  to  see  the  squire — 
who  was  in  ParUament.  They  found  the 
gates  of  the  lodge  bolted  and  barred  by 
Dear,  who  lives  in  it.  He  came  up  to  the 
house  to  report  matters. 

"There    are    about    forty    on    'em,"    he 
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said;  "and  they  has  the  check  to  carry 
weppings  —  bhidgeons  and  that.  Will 
your  honor  see  them?" 

"Not  when  they  come  to  demand  an 
interview  in  that  way." 

"In  course  not!"  said  Dear,  highly 
gratified.  "Not  likely.  Is  it  your  honor's 
wishes  I  should  put  them  to  death?" 

Good-night,  my  dear  dearest! 
Ever  your  son, 
Jan.  13,  1879.  Austin  Markham. 

P.  S. — -You're  not  to  picture  me  slaying 
myself  out  hunting.  Of  course  I  can't 
afford  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Happy  Easter. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADUER. 


EASTER  Up  there  at  the  Mountain 
brought  with  it  a  certain  special 
joy.  lycnt  had  seemed  so  long, 
particularly  to  the  old  people, 
who  had  fasted  rigorously,  accepting  no 
dispensations.  At  half-past  eleven  they 
had  taken  their  frugal  dinner,  consisting, 
on  days  of  maigre,  of  pea  soup,  with 
croutons  of  toast.  That  in  itself  was  nour- 
ishing. In  the  well-to-do  houses,  'this  was 
supplemented  by  potato  pie  or  potatoes 
mashed  and  browned  in  the  oven,  or  by 
the  crepes  —  large,  crisp  pancakes.  Then 
had  come  la  Semaine  Sainte,  when  there 
was  no  leave  for  meat  at  all,  even  on  Palm 
Sunday;  and  both  abstinence  and  fasting 
were  more  severely  felt,  since  the  Moun- 
tain people  had  to  drive  down,  or  a  few 
of  the  poorest  go  on  foot,  to  attend  the 
Holy  Week  services. 

The  roads  as  yet  were  none  too  good: 
the  streams  were  loosened  from  the  Moun- 
tain and  rushed  down  joyously;  the 
brown  earth  was  soft  and  moist;  and  in 
a  few  places  tiny  blades  of  grass  showed 
green,  giving  promise  of  the  spring  that 
was  already  felt  in  the  cool,  sharp  air. 
At  the  Mountain,  it  was  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  Pdques  had  never  been  finer 


than  that  year;   for  the  weather  was  ideal. 

Ivven  Adelard  Dubuc,  who  was  getting 
on  toward  what  that  rural  population 
called  old  bachelorhood,  and  who  had 
begun  to  adopt  the  popular  remedy  for 
digestion — bitter  hickory-nut  seeds, — and 
in  various  ways  to  show  a  carefulness 
for  his  health,  forgot  all  about  it  as  Holy 
Week  neared  its  end,  and  was  determined 
to  enjoy  his  Easter  dinner.  He  arrayed 
himself  in  a  brand-new  suit,  which,  as 
the  barber  whispered  round  amongst  the 
neighbors,  had  been  specially  ordered 
from  town;  and,  with  unconscious  sym- 
bolism, he  wore  a  green  tie, — a  symbol 
of  hope.  Even  the  barber  had  been  unable 
to  discover  what  these  latter  and  quite 
unusual  symptoms  might  signify.  He 
shared  the  doubt  that  pervaded  the  public 
mind  as  to  whether  it  were  the  mere  glad- 
ness of  the  approaching  festival,  which 
had  brought  with  it  glorious  weather, 
that  had  caused  Adelard  Dubuc  thus  to 
attire  himself. 

But  the  worthy  bachelor  himself  knew, 
and  that  knowledge  caused  little  trickles 
of  youth  and  gladness  to  course  through 
all  his  veins.  For,  in  truth,  he  was  not 
really  old,  only  he  had  picked  up  various 
middle-aged  habits.  As  he  started  out 
to  walk  to  church  on  Easter  morning,  he 
forgot  all  about  the  hickory-nut  seeds; 
and,  glancing  up  at  the  Mountain  with 
a  waggish  air,  almost  fancied  himself 
young  again,  and  able  to  climb  with  the 
best  of  them.  After  all,  he  was  only 
thirty-eight,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  his  thoughts  should  not  turn  to  that 
"little  brown  fillette"  who  lived  down 
there  past  tjie  crossroads. 

Aurelie  had  big  brown  eyes  and  black 
curly  hair,  and  white  teeth  showing  from 
a  mouth  that  was  always  laughing. 
Indeed,  that  peculiarity  of  hers  would 
have  made  it  seem  impossible  that  so 
grave  and  substantial  a  bachelor  as 
Adelard,  who  was  known  to  have  accumu- 
lated "a  pile,"  should  turn  his  thoughts 
toward  her.  Of  all  the  maids  in  the 
village,  she  would  have  been  deemed  the 
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most  unsuitable.  Aurelie  had  dressed 
herself  in  her  best,  laughing  more  than 
ever  for  the  pure  joy  of  Easter  morning, 
though  her  costume  was  likely  to  be  the 
shabbiest  in  the  church  that  glorious  day. 
She  had  put  a  touch  of  bright  color  into 
last  year's  hat,  at  which  she  had  looked 
ruefully.  All  the  other  girls,  she  was  sure, 
would  have  a  chapeau  de  Pdques.  She 
looked  in  the  mirror  as  she  tried  it  on, 
and  perhaps  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
result;    for  she  said: 

"Ah,  what  does  it  matter?  When  one 
is  young  and  the  sun  is  shining,  nothing 
matters." 

She  sang  a  gay  little  song  as  she  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  church.  Her 
uncle,  into  whose  house  she  had  been 
taken  as  a  little  child  on  the  death  of  her 
parents,  had  driven  off  early  with  his 
wife.  He  had  some  business  to  transact 
in  the  parish  across  the  river,  and  Aurelie 
was  not  ready. 

"I  will  walk,  mon  oncle,''  she  said.  "It 
is  not  too  far,  and  Easter  is  so  beautiful!" 

She  set  out  alone,  picking  her  steps 
daintily  where  there  was  mud  or  moisture. 
Before  she  had  gone  very  far  she 
encountered  Adelard  Dubuc,  and  was 
immediately  struck  by  his  rejuvenated 
aspect.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  older  than  he  was,  because 
her  sisters,  long  since  married,  and  others 
in  the  village,  had  "set  their  caps"  for 
him.  She  was  instantly  aware,  in  the 
quick,  practical  fashion  that  underlay  all 
her  drollery,  of  the  new  suit  and  tie. 
Monsieur  Adelard  walked  well;  he  was 
slender  and  wiry,  as  Aurelie  reflected.  She 
had  never  thought  of  setting  her  cap 
for  him.  Where  would  be  the  use  when 
so  many  had  failed? 

But  Monsieur  Adelard,  who  had  ad- 
vanced some  paces  oil  his  downward 
journey,  suddenly  stood  still.  Aurelie 
wondered  for  whom  he  could  be  waiting. 
Some  ohe  from  above  there,  no  doubt. 
Perhaps  the  rich  Demoiselle"  Prefontaine. 
There  had  been  some  rumors  that  he 
thought  ^f  her  as  a  speculation.    He  was 


known  to  be  so  sharp  and  astute.  Mean- 
while Adelard  was  watching  with  satis- 
faction the  1  ttle  feet  picking  their  way 
through  the  mud;  and  the  little  brown 
face,  brighter  and  more  joyous  than  ever. 
For  Aurelie  was  conscious  that,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  neighbors,  she  had  made 
a  good  Semaine  Sainte,  and  so  was  pre- 
pared for  the  joys  of  Easter.  She  could 
not  help  giving  Monsieur  Adelard  a 
coquettish  glance,  even  though  she  was 
quite  aware  of  her  own  insignificance  and 
of  his  importance;  and  even  though  he 
was  rather  old,  very  difficile,  as  her  sisters 
had  found,  and  un  tres  hon  parti.  That 
gladness  of  Easter  exhilarated  her;  the 
touch  of  color  in  her  hat,  shabby  as  it 
was,  heartened  her. 

"  Bon  jour,  Aurelie!''  he  exclaimed,  his 
keen  face  relaxing  into  a  smile  that 
showed  where  the  wrinkles  were  beginning 
to  form  about  his  eyes. 

"Bon jour.  Monsieur  Dubuc!"  she  said. 
"Are  you  waiting  for  some  one?" 

"I  have  been  waiting,"  he  responded, 
and  then  he  began  to  walk  at  her  side 
downward. 

Aurelie  still  wondered  why  he  had 
been  waiting,  and  why  he  had  abandoned 
that  intention.  Quite  sedately  she  kept 
step  with  his  brisk,  active  movements. 
The  church  bells  from  the  steeples  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  began  to  peal  out 
a  glad,  triumphant  note,  vibrating  through 
the  joyous  air,  and  seeming  to  call, 
"Christ   is  Risen.    Rejoice  and  be  glad." 

"You  are  looking  well  to-day,"  Mon- 
sieur Adelard  said, — "very,  very  well." 

"And  you,  too,  Monsieur  Dubuc," 
Aurelie  answered  promptly.  "It  must  be 
that  the  bitter  hickory  has  done  your 
digestion  good." 

He  frowned  slightly.  He  did  not  care 
to  be  reminded  just  then  of  his  need  of 
that  popular  remedy. 

"I  am  feeling  very  well,"  he  admitted. 
"This  weather  is  fine;  and  when  a  man 
is  still  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  feel  well." 

"No,  indeed,"  assented  Aurelie,  politely. 
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There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  Mon- 
sieur Adelard,  who  said: 

"I  have  been  thinking  sometimes  that 
I  should  marry.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Aurelie?" 

AureHe  was  not  a  Httle  flustered  by 
this  abrupt  statement.  Was  he  going  to 
confide  in  her?  She  still  remembered  the 
excitement  of  her  sisters  at  the  least 
notice  from  him.  She  looked  up  with 
bright  eyes,  that  set  him  fluttering  in  his 
turn.  He  was  wondering  if  she  thought 
him  very  old. 

"Who  is  the  lady,  if  one  may  ask?" 
said  Aurelie, 

"But  I  wish  you  would  guess,"  Adelard 
replied.    "It  would  save  trouble." 

She  did  not  know  how  that  could  be, 
yet  she  ventured: 

"Demoiselle  Prefontaine,  is  it  not?" 

The  man  shook  his  head,  replying  in 
a  solemn  tone: 

"She  is  a  most  estimable  person,  but 
I  have  thought  of  her  only  as  a  friend. 
You  must  guess  again." 

Aurelie  was  puzzled.  Even  the  barber 
had  never  mentioned  any  other.  Then  she 
laughed  all  over  her  brown  face,  thus  com- 
pleting the  capture  of  Monsieur  Adelard. 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  Monsieur  le 
Barbier!"  she  cried. 

"No  need  to  do  that,"  said  Monsieur 
Adelard,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  her. 
"You  should  know, — you  whom  I  re- 
member as  a  little  child,  who  used  to  run 
to  meet  me  and  ask  for  sugar  sticks." 

Aurelie  did  remember.  Apart  from  all 
other  considerations,  she  had  quite  an 
affection  for  Monsieur  Adelard  because  of 
those  same  sugar  sticks;  though,  indeed, 
her  running  forward  to  meet  him  had 
sometimes  been  a  little  scheme  on  the  part 
pf  her  older  sisters  to  arrest  his  footsteps. 

"You  who  have  knpwn  me  so  long," 
Adelard  repeated  impressively,  "should 
be  able  to  guess  for  yourself  without  the 
help  of  the  barber." 

Aurelie  looked  up  into  his  face,  thunder- 
struck. What  was  it  that  was  coming? 
Not  a  sugar  stick  this  time,  but  perjiaps 


something  —  if  she  could  only  believe 
it !  —  that  would  take  away  forever  that 
chill  poverty  that  had  dogged  her  steps 
all  her  conscious  life.  She  murmured 
something — she  hardly  knew  what. 

"Aha!"  said  Monsieur  Adelard,  noting 
her  confusion,  and  encouraged  thereby. 
"Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  suspect. 
But,  in  any  case,  I  shall  tell  you." 

He  paused  and  drew  breath,  with  a 
glance  at  the  little  brown  face,  that  was 
serious  enough  then. 

"For  a  good  many  years  Monsieur  le 
Cure  and  many  others  have  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  marry.  I  knew,  —  I  had 
my  own  secret  all  the  time  hidden  away 
in  my  breast.  I  never  told  it  to  any  one. 
I  knew  of  a  little  brown  fillette,  whom  I 
had  always  loved  since  she  used  to  run 
out  to  me  for  sugar  sticks.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  the  prettiest  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen;  and  her  laugh — "  (Here  Monsieur 
Adelard  became  poetical), —  "why,  only 
the  Mountain  stream  can  match  that, 
with  its  music  which  we  of  the  Mountain 
village  love.  People  said  that  she  laughs 
all  the  time.  Even  when  she  was  eighteen 
years  old  (last  year)  they  declared  that 
she  was  just  a  child,  always  laughing. 
It  is  what  I  like.  That  heart  of  a  child 
pleases  me." 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 
A  flush  which  gave  them  a  new  beauty 
was    Creeping    up    into   the    dark    cheeks. 

"But,"  the  man  continued,  "since  she 
has  been  eighteen,  I  have  begun  to  be 
afraid,  and  to  say  to  myself  that  it  was 
too  late,  and  that  I,  Adelard  Dubuc,  who 
yesterday  was  young,  might  be  too  old. 
I  wanted  courage  to  speak,  so  that  the 
*  banns  might  have  been  called  before 
Lent,  —  at  least  in  time  for  Shrove 
Tuesday.  But  no  courage  came.  To-day, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  and  all  is  so  beau- 
tiful, I  felt  my  courage  rise  high.  It  is 
Easter  that  has  put  new  hope  into  me, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  looked  up  at 
the  Mountain  where  so  late  I  used  to 
climb:  'You  are  not  too  old, — nq,  no. 
for  your  tieart  is  young.'" 
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He  regarded  Aurelie  anxiously. 

"Tell   me,  am   I  too  old,  Aurelie?" 

"For  whom,  pray?"  Aurelie  asked. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  fully  understood, 
or  perhaps  she  was  wilfully  dull. 

"For  the  little  brown  fillette  who  lives 
near   by,  and   who  laughs  all  the   time?" 

Aurelie  hung  her  head,  thus  reminding 
him  of  the  little  one  who  was  abashed 
when  any  one  had  rebuked  her  for 
demanding  sugar  sticks. 

"For  Aurelie,"  the  man  repeated, — 
"for  Aurelie?" 

Then   she   looked   up   at   him   brightly. 

"Oh,  if  it  is  me  you  want,"  she  said 
frankly,  "I  will  be  so  glad, — so  glad!" 

''Glad,  Aurelie!"  Adelard  cried.  "You 
mean   that   you   will   really   marry   me?" 

"Yes,  if  you  do  not  mind  having  a  poor 
little  wife  who  knows  nothing." 

Monsieur  Adelard  caught  her  hand, 
with  a  new  delight  thrilling  through  all 
his  veins.    But  she  withdrew  it. 

"Monsieur,  Monsieur!"  she  said,  with 
a  prim  little  attempt  at  dignity  that  sat 
oddly  upon  her,  and  which  could  not 
conceal  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and  the 
happiness  that  permeated  her  whole  being. 
"Here  we  are  at  the  church,  and  there 
are  many  people  outside." 

"But  you  will  walk  home  with  me?" 
the  man  said  eagerly. 

Aurelie  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  play  the  coquette  a  little. 

''Mon  oncle  may  want  to  drive  me," 
she  answered. 

"No,  no,  ma  petite!  You  will  wait  for 
me  instead.  I  will  have  a  word  with 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  and  ask  him  to  call 
the  banns  for  this  day  month." 

"So  soon?"  faltered  Aurelie. 

"For  fear  that  I  grow  too  old,"  the 
man  responded. 

Then  the  last  bell  sounded  its  joyous 
carillon  from  the  belfry,  and  the  two  went 
in  to  their  separate  places, — Monsieur 
Pubuc  to  his  pew  at  the  front  with  the 
marguiUiers;  and  Aurelie  to  that  modest 
pew  in  the  side  aisle,  where  mon  oncle 
and    his    wife    wer^    already    ensconced, 


and  wondered  why  the  girl  had  been  so 
long  on  the  way.  Good,  pious  girl  as 
Aurelie  was— having  already  been  down 
to  Holy  Communion  at  the  early  Mass, 
where  she  had  also  encountered  the  excel- 
lent Monsieur  Adelard, — she  could  not 
entirely  keep  her  wandering  thoughts  off 
the  dazzling  future  that  had  suddenly 
opened  out  before  her, — a  time,  not  far 
distant  now,  when  she,  too,  would  pass 
up  the  aisle  to  one  of  the  front  pews, 
with  the  title,  which  had  been  so  long 
coveted  even  by  the  most  important  girls 
in  the  village,  of  Madame  Dubuc;  and 
when  she  should  have  a  substantial  house 
and  a  farm,  a  sugar  bush  and  an  orchard. 
She  smiled  to  herself  as  she  added  last 
what  should  really  have  come  first:  a 
goad  man,  highly  respected  by  Monsieur 
le  Cure,  and  one  whom  she  knew  now 
that  she  had  always  loved  with  a  real 
affection. 

The  first  inkling  of  that  great  news 
which  was  presently  to  astonish  the 
Mountain  was  received  when  Aurelie, 
making  some  excuse  to  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  remained  behind  with  a  number 
of  others  at  the  church  door.  No  one 
suspected  anything  while  Adelard  Dubuc 
was  in  the  sacristy  conferring  with  his 
pastor.;  and  Aurelie,  rather  shamefaced 
and  diffident,  chatted  with  some  of  those 
nearest  to  her.  Amongst  the  various 
groups  assembled  on  the  broad  platform 
before  the  church  was  the  barber,  who 
always  lingered  till  the  last  moment  for 
some  stray  bits  of  news  that  might  be 
stirring  in  either  village.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  his  eyes  opened  to  their 
widest — as,  indeed,  did  those  of  all  who 
stood  there — when  Monsieur  Dubuc  was 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  church  door  in 
company  with  the  Cure,  and  when  the 
latter,  warmly  shaking  his  parishioner's 
hand,  exclaimed: 

''Bravo,  mon  gars!  It  is  a  good  girl. 
I  have  known  her  always.^' 

The  words  were  distinctly  caught  by 
the  barber  and  others,  and  could  have 
only  one  meaning.    But  who  w^s  the  girl? 
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Demoiselle  Prefontaine?  For  one  or  two 
seconds  it  seemed  that  that  match,  long 
pending  in  the  imagination  of  the  barber 
and  his  friends,  had  become  a  reality. 

"You  hear  that?"  he  said  to  the 
assembled  groups,  moving  from  one  to 
the  other.  "Our  neighbor,  the  good 
Dubuc,  is  really  going  to  marry  himself, 
and  with  money,  —  plenty  of  money. 
'Tis  he  that  is  a  wise  man." 

Now,  Aurelie,  hearing  the  Cure's  words 
and  the  barber's  comments  thereupon, 
blushed  a  rosy  red.  She  felt  as  if  she 
would  sink'  through  the  ground,  though 
no  one  noticed  her  or  thought  of  her  at 
all.  Her  confusion  became  painful  when 
Monsieur  Dubuc,  leaving  the  priest, 
advanced  in  her  direction.  Oh,  how  she 
wished  those  people  would  go  away, 
especially  the  barber!  But  that  was  the 
last  thing  they  were  thinking  of  doing, — 
the  barber  least  of  all.  They  were  all 
excited  over  the  matter.  Some  even 
thought  of  questioning  the  prospective 
bridegroom,  though  he  was  not  a  very 
approachable  person.  The  barber  was 
distinctly  afraid  of  him.  He  had  once 
got  a  rebuff,  that  contained  a  hint  of 
physical  violence,  when  he  had  ventured 
to  make  sundry  inquiries  about  the 
wealthy  Demoiselle  Prefontaine.  There 
were  many  unpleasant  things  which 
Monsieur  Dubuc  could  do.  So  the  barber 
remained  prudently  in  the  background. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  however,  he  lent  that 
gentleman  his  ears  and  his  eyes  also.  He, 
in  common  with  several  others  present, 
very  nearly  succumbed  when  Monsieur 
Dubuc,  in  a  pleasant,  genial  voice, 
addressed  some  one  in  the  crowd, — some 
one  who  seemed  to  be  hiding,  —  some 
one  of  whom  the  observers  would  never 
have  thought. 

" Bien,  Maamselle  Aurelie,'"  the  voice 
said,  "I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting 
too  long?" 

"Kept  her  waiting,  indeed!"  thotfght 
the  barber.  "Is  it  not  Demoiselle  Pre- 
fontaine, is  it  not  half  the  marriageable 
p^irls    at    the    Mountain    arid    Xh.^    riY^r 


villages,  —  is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  the  whole 
parish  that  this  diahle  of  a  Dubuc  has 
kept  waiting?    And  now — " 

The  barber  felt  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  forgive  that  little  brown  girl,  because 
he  had  never  thought  of  her.  Had  she 
been  suggested  as  a  fiancee  or  a  wife,  he 
would  have  pooh-poohed  the  idea. 

Monsieur  Dubuc,  looking  so  much 
younger  and  happier,  with  a  certain 
complacency  in  his  choice,  and  a  certain 
enjoyment  of  the  astonishment  and 
perplexity  and  disappointment  of  the 
bystanders,  even  of  the  whole  village, 
returned  the  greetings  of  his  neighbors 
pleasantly,  though  briefly,  as  one  who 
was  impatient  to  be  off  and  to  enjoy  the 
brightness  of  that  Easter  morning  on  the 
old  familiar  road,  brightened  by  the  new 
interest  and  the  happiness  that  had  come 
into  his  life  with  Aurelie.  He  gave  her 
his  hand  to  help  her  down  the  church 
steps,  and  together  they  passed  out  of 
sight  of  the  curious  groups,  too  transfixed 
with  wonderment  to  say  anything.  The 
girls  amongst  them  cast  curious  and 
not  too  kindly  glances  at  that  one  of 
their  number,  the  poorest  and  most 
obscure,  with  her  last  year's  hat  and  her 
shabby  frock,  whose  future  was  secured, 
and  who  walked  away  triumphantly  with 
the  best  match  at  the  Mountain. 

The  barber,  at  first,  was  disposed  to 
maintain  his  attitude  of  incredulity.  It 
was  Monsieur  Dubuc's  kindness  or  his 
caprice  which  caused  him,  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage  to  a  substantial  young  lady, 
to  disport  himself  with  this  poor  and 
insignificant  girl,  little  more  than  a  child — 
one  who  was  always  laughing.  But  the 
parishioners  in  general  could  not  agree 
with  him.  No  man  in  the  parish,  least  of 
all  the  staid  and  respectable  Adelard 
Dubuc,  a  churchwarden  and  prominent 
pew-holder,  would  flout  public  opinion 
by  walking  away,  on  a  solemn  occasion 
like  Easter  morning,  from  the  door  of 
the  church  with  one  whom  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  hjs  wife,  and  just  after  he 
h;id  been  in   conference   with    the  pastor, 
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The  Cure's  words  must  have  applied  to 
AureHe  and  to  no  one  else. 

Presently  the  Cure  came  out  to  go  to 
the  presbytery,  threading  his  way  with 
pleasant  words  and  greetings  through 
the  groups,  that  were  trembling  and 
palpitating  with  the  great  shock  they 
had  received.  The  barber  fitted  about 
amongst  them  like  a  grasshopper;  and, 
following  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  priest, 
hoped  for  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
news.  To  the  shower  of  questions  that 
were  rained  upon  him,  the  worthy  pastor 
raised  his  hand  in  protest. 

"Tiens!"  he  said.  "Not  all  at*  once! 
So  many  (Questions  are  not  needed.  Yes, 
it  is  true:  Adelard  Dubuc  is  to  marry. 
You  will  hear  the  banns  called  very  soon. 
He  has  chosen  that  amiable  little  Aurelie, 
who  has  grown  up  like  a  flower,  keeping 
her  baptismal  robe  very  white.  He  is  a 
fortunate  man,  and  so  I  have  told  him." 

Nearly  all  the  opinions  of  those  present 
were  against  that.  It  was  Aurelie,  rather, 
who  was  fortunate,  —  she  who  was  an 
orphan,  who  was  so  poor,  who  had  no  great 
beauty,  who  would  not  have  a  cent  for 
her  dot,  nor  even  a  good  stock  of  clothing. 

"You  will  hear  the  banns  called  very 
soon,"  the  Cure  repeated,  as  he  hastened 
on  his  way  to  breakfast,  which  also 
answered  the  purpose  that  day  of  dinner. 

The  banns!  That  was  news,  indeed. 
And  how  close  the  affair  had  been  kept! 
Not  a  whisper  had  got  about.  Aurelie 
must  be  sly,  as  some  one  suggested;  and 
a  few  other  ill-natured  ones  agreed  that 
they  had  always  thought  her  so. 

"The  banns — already!"  cried  a  parish- 
ioner, just  as  the  priest  stepped  down 
from  the  platform,  heading  for  his  own 
house.    "And  after  he  has  waited  so  long ! " 

"Yes,  yes,  good  people,"  called  back 
the  priest,  "he  has  waited  long,  and,  as 
he  tells  me,  until  the  little  Aurelie  should 
be  old  enough." 

Here  certainly  was  surprising  news. 
The  barber,  who  could  doubt  no  longer, 
forgot  his  rancor, — forgot  everything  but 
IjQw  he  might  get  as  quickly  as  possible 


to  the  Moimtain,  to  spread  the  tidings 
before  those  others  should  arrive  there. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  since  many  of 
them  were  driving.  Stealing  away  from 
the  groups,  he  took  a  short  cut  through 
the  fields,  his  objective  point  being  the 
Prefontaine  dwelling;  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  stop  at  other  farm-houses  on 
the  upward  way,  or  to  meet  pedestrians 
on  the  road.  He  tried  for  some  time, 
by  skulking  behind  the  stone  fences,  to 
keep  in  view  the  two  who  were  loitering 
on  together,  unconscious  of  pursuit.  ^  In 
fact,  they  were  literally  walking  on  air, 
inhaling  the  sweet  breath  of  spring  that 
had  grown  warmer,  revelling  in  the  sun- 
shine, so  brilliant  and  exhilarating  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  rejuve- 
nated Monsieur  Adelard  and  the  youthful 
Aurelie  to  believe  that  the  sun  had  danced 
that  morning  at  its  rising. 

"This  Easter  ^is  a  happy  feast,"  said 
Monsieur  Dubuc,  looking  at  the  girl 
beside  him,  and  wishing  at  that  moment 
he  could  give  her  some  of  those  years  of 
his  youth  that  were  gone  forever. 

"For  sure  it  is!"  responded  Aurelie, 
thinking  in  her  own  mind  that  from  that 
time  forward  it  would  be  doubly  so,  as 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  of  gladness, — 
"so  very  happy,"  she  added,  "that  I  wish 
everybody  in  the  world  a  happy  Easter." 

Her  voice  was  unconsciously  raised, 
and  caught  by  a  wandering  echo,  so  that 
it  was  repeated  over  that  smiling  land- 
scape, and  upward  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Mountain,  that  had  known  the  sorrows 
and  the  joys  of  so  many  of  its  children — 
A  happy  Easter!     A  happy  Easter! 


The  Day. 

BY    T.  E.  B. 

2f(0  more  the  night, 
For  lo!    the  Eastern  light 
Is  shattering  the  sorrow-laden  gloom; 
All  fearfully 
The  startled  shadows  flee, 
J^ike  guards  departing  from  theMa^^ter's  tomlD, 
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A  Sermonette  in  Season. 


THE  great  stone  which  the  angel  rolled 
back  from  the  Sepulchre  is  a  figure, 
according  to  Saint  Augustine,  of  the 
obstacles  which  are  met  with  in  the 
journey  of  life,  and  represents  also  the 
hardness  of  heart  shown  by  those  who 
fail  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  needy 
neighbor.  No  one  is  self-sujfficient.  No 
man  can  bear  his  burden  unaided.  With- 
out the  help  of  God,  which  is  communi- 
cated to  him  through  his  fellows,  he  must 
needs  fall  by  the  wayside.  Hence  the 
commandment,  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens." 

A  man  was  travelling  in  the  mountains; 
and  he  arrived  at  a  place  where  a  huge 
stone,  having  rolled  down  on  the  path, 
filled  it  up  entirely,  and,  except  this  path, 
there  was  no  passage  either  on  the  left 
or  on  the  right.  Seeing  t^at  he  could  not 
continue  his  journey  on  account  of  the 
stone,  he  endeavored  to  remove  it  to  make 
himself  a  passage;  and  he  wearied  himself 
very  much  in  the  attempt,  and  all  his 
efforts  were  vain.  vSeeing  which,  he  sat 
down,  filled  with  weariness  and  sadness, 
and  said  to  himself:  "What  will  befall 
me  when  night  overtakes  me  in  this 
mountain  solitude,  without  food,  without 
shelter,  without  any  defence,  at  the  hour 
when  the  wild  beasts  come  out  to  search 
for  prey?" 

And  while  he  was  absorbed  in  that 
thought,  it  chanced  that  another  traveller 
came ;  and  the  latter,  having '  attempted 
to  do  what  the  first  had  attempted,  and 
having  also  found  himself  unable  to 
remove  the  stone,  sat  down  in  silence  and 
bowed  his  head  in  discouragement.  And 
after  this  one,  several  others  came;  and 
not  one  was  able  to  remove  the  stone, 
and  the  discouragement  and  fear  of  all 
were  great. 

Finally  one  of  them  said  to  the  others: 
"Brothers,  let  us  pray  to  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Perhaps  He  will  take 
pity  on  us  in  our  distress."  And  this 
CQunsel    w^s    heecjed,    and    they    prayed 


from  their  hearts  to  the  Father  who  is 
in  heaven;  and  their  prayer  was  heard, 
because  it  was  inspired  by  faith  and 
brotherly  love,  and  they  prayed  with 
fervor  and  confidence. 

And  when  they  had  pray6d,  he  who 
had  said,  "Let  us  pray,"  spoke  again: 
"Brothers,  that  which  no  one  of  us 
has  been  able  to  do  alone,  who  knows 
but  we  may  accomplish  it  together?" 
And  they  rose  up,  and  all  together  they 
pushed  against  the  stone;  and  at  last 
it  was  removed,  and  they  proceeded  on 
their  way  in  peace. 

ShaU  not  we,  who  hope  to  enter  the 
land  of  the  living,  strive  to  make  the  road 
thither  clearer  and  smoother  for  one  an- 
other? If  now  we  are  a  rock  of  scandal, 
let  us  pray  that,  by  God's  grace,  we  may 
become  a  shining  light,  and  so  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven. 


Charity,  Organized  and  Private. 


AS  a  natural  corollary  of  having  the 
poor  always  with  us,  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  is  a  perennial  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. The  ordinary  man  in  the  street, 
as  well  as  the  professed  sociologist,  has 
clearly  defined  opinions  as  to  the  most 
excellent  way  of  reducing  the  abstract 
law  of  charity  to  concrete  action;  and, 
as  on  other  subjects  that  admit  of  debate, 
the  opinions  are  widely  variant. 

In  an  age  that  displays  a  marked,  not 
to  say  an  exaggerated,  fondness  for 
specialization,  it  is  entirely  natural  that 
organized,  as  against  individual  or  private, 
charity  should  be  upheld  by  professional 
philanthropists  as  not  merely  the  best, 
but  the  only  proper  and  effective,  way 
of  relieving  the  povetry-stricken  and  the 
indigent.  To  their  minds,  individual  giving 
is  practically  synonymous  with  indiscrimi- 
nate giving,  and  is  an  unfailing  method 
of  paiiperizing  those  whom  scientific, 
organized  charity  would  make  both  self- 
respecting  and  eventually  self-supporting. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  genuinely 
charitable  heart  ther?  is  something  repug-' 
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nant  in  the  cold-blooded  treatment  of  an 
actual  case  of  destitution  as  a  mere  unit 
in  a  tabulated  catalogue  of  paupers  or 
mendicants,  to  be  card-indexed  and  inves- 
tigated with  superfluous  red-tapism  before 
the  urgently  needed  relief  is  doled  out 
with  none  too  lavish  hand.  Even  at  the 
risk  of  occasionally  encouraging  impos- 
tors, or  conducing  to  the  pauperization 
of  the  recipient,  the  instinctively  generous 
Christian  is  inclined  to  relieve  evident 
distress  first,  and  discuss  the  expediency 
of  the  relief  afterward. 

Personally,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  the  world 
round  about  us  for  both  kinds  of  charity— 
the  individual  and  the  organized,  —  and 
that  the  abuses  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  either.  If  the  charitable  private  citizen 
sometimes  gives  money  unwisely,  the 
charitable  organization  not  infrequently 
withholds  it  still  more  unwisely,  and, 
moreover,  expends  for  organization  pur- 
poses— salaries,  printing,  etc. — an  amount 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sum  actually 
given  to  the  poor  for  whom,  primarily, 
it  receives  its  funds. 

Some  interesting  correspondence  as  to 
this  matter  has  been  printed  of  late  weeks 
in  a  metropolitan  newspaper  which,  in 
an  exceptional  period  of  acute  distress, 
had  the  temerity  (!)  to  disregard  the 
accepted  sociological  experts  and  establish 
a  bread-line  of  its  own.  We  have  been 
impressed  with  the  letter  which  one  cor- 
respondent states  he  sent,  in  January 
last,  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  his  city,  in  reply  to  its  requests  for 
contributions.    We  make  room  for  it  here : 

Gentlemen  :  —  We  have  your  letter  of 
January  14,  and  in  the  past  have  looked  through 
your  annual  reports.  Will  you  pardon  us  for 
being  so  frank  as  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion, 
^nd  from  what  we  could  see  of  the  matter,  you 
are  more  organization  by  far  than  charity?  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  different  expense 
accounts  and  so  dreadfully  large  a  proportion 
of  fixed  and  administrative  charges  to  do  so 
little  relief  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  an  economic  and 
sociological  point  of  view,  you  are  doing  good 
work;     but    what    little    money    my    firm    ?itid 


myself  have  to  spare  for  the  poor  and  needy'' 
should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  go  for  relief  only, 
and  direct.  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  the  future 
you  will  be  doing  good  work,  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  shall  use  what  little  I  have  to  spare  for 
charity  and  not  for  organization. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  for  you  to 
send  me  any  further  communications  or  reports, 
as  for  the  present  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with 
your  large  expense  account  and  card  system 
and  library  bureau  detail. 

From  my  point  of  view,  a  starving  man, 
woman  or  child  is  something  more  than  a 
statistical  item  well  ruled  off  by  a  clerk,  who 
takes  the  bounty  that  belongs  to  the  poor,  and 
who  will  bow  and  snivel  to  their  patrons  and 
snap  and  bark  at  those  for  whom  the  money 
you  receive  is  intended. 

The  foregoing  protest  is  so  far  from 
being  merely  the  unreasonable  grumbling 
of  au  exceptional  critic  that  it  is  rather 
the  typical  objection  of  many  level-headed 
business  and  professional  men  in  most 
large  cities  of  the  country.  A  brief  letter 
which  a  lady  contributes  to  the  paper 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  is 
to  this  effect:  "From  time  to  time," 
she  writes,  "there  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  appeals  from  this  society;  and, 
when  I  could  spare  it,  I  sent  an  occa- 
sional dollar  to  them  for  some  case  that 
particularly  interested  me.  These  dollars 
were  duly  acknowledged.  One  appeal, 
however,  that  of  a  'little  mother,'  awoke 
my  sympathy  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
felt  that  I, .  personally,  might  be  able  to 
do  something  for  her.  .^.  .  And  with  that 
idea  in  mind  I  wrote  to  the  society  for 
the  address,  enclosing  a  clipping  of  the 
appeal,  but  never  received  an  answer. 
Evidently  all  they  want  is  cash!  (For 
salaries?)" 

There  is,  of  course,  organization — and 
organization.  We.,  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  soci- 
eties, however  elaborately  organized,  sec 
to  it  that  only  a  minimum  of  contributed 
funds  is  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  actual  relief,  just  as  wt  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
do  more  genuinely  charitable  work  with 
a  dime  than  does  their  least  extravagant 
secular  competitor  with  t^  dqUar. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Christ's  Resurrection  from  the  dead 
being  the  corner-stone  of  our  Faith,  the 
feast  of  which  the  Church  now  begins  the 
celebration  is  the  most  ancient  of  all.  It 
returns  oftener  than  any  other,  because 
no  other  is  more  worthy  of  being  cele- 
brated. Every  Sunda}^  of  the  year  is 
the  feast  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  in  Apostolic  times  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  dedicated  to  the 
great  mystery  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
called,  as  now,  "Dominica."  Easter  is 
known  by  many  names:  "The  Feast  of 
all  the  Sunday's,"  the  "Lord's  Day  of 
Joy,"  the  "Most  Glorious  of  Festivals," 
the  "Most  Ancient  of  Christian  Solem- 
nities," the  "Feast  of  Gladness."  It  is 
called  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  "the 
queen  of  days,  the  festival  of  festivals, 
which  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  sun 
excels  the  stars." 

A  striking  fact,  perhaps  seldom  thought 
of  b}^  most  Catholics,  is  that  many  things 
which  always  seem  new  to  us  are  as  old 
as  Christianity  itself.  Mass  has  been 
celebrated,  of  course,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Church.  The  ceremonies  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  did  not  then 
exist,  but  the  essentials  were  the  same; 
and  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
change  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  since 
the  fifth  century.  "If  the  Object  of  the 
worship  of  the  Church  were  not  in  Itself 
worthy  of  the  adoration  of  angels  and 
men,"  remarks  a  well-known  convert,  "her 
most  ancient  liturgy  would  be  entitled 
to  veneration  as  a  sacred  thing,  which 
has  passed  unchanged  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  so  many  centuries  and  so  many 
peoples." 

Reflections  like  these  will  occur  to  all 
serious  minds  during  the  celebration  of 
the  great  festival  of  Easter,  and  should 
have  the  effect  of  quickening  faith  and 
stimulating  fervor.  A  Catholic  must  be 
strangely  obtuse  who  can  listen  without 
emotion  to  the  singing  of  Christtis  vincit, 


etc.,   during   Paschal   Time,    if  he    recalls 

that    it    has    been    sung    to  the    same 

wondrously    triumphant    notes  for    more 
than  a  thousand  years. 


At  a  time  when  false  statements 
regarding  the  Catholic  religion  are  rife, 
and  bitter  opposition  is  frequently  shown 
to  those  professing  it,  one  is  especially 
gratified  to  find  a  writer  humble  enough 
to  acknowledge  his  error  and  honest 
enough  to  correct  it.  A  learned  Unitarian 
minister,  whom  we  had  set  right  some 
time  ago  on  a  point  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
not  only  expressed  deep  regret  for  the 
misrepresentation  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted,  but  asked  for  information  on 
other  teachings  of  the  Church,  in  order, 
as  he  humbly  said,  to  guard  against 
repeating  his  offence.  '  I  shall  never  make 
that  statement  again,  and  am  resolved 
to  refute  It  whenever  there  is  an  occasion 
of  doing  so.' 

The  editor  of  Catholic  Book  Notes 
relates  a  similp-r  pleasant  experience.  A 
Baptist  minister  in  England,  who  had 
repeated  a  fiction  about  Bible-reading 
in  a  letter  to  a  paper  published  by  his 
sect,  is  quoted  as  writing  in  the  same 
periodical:  "I  regret  that  I  should  have 
sent  for  publication  an  extract  which  I 
have  since  been  informed  is  spurious.  I 
did  it  in  all  good  faith,  having  obtained 
it  from  what  I  had  reason  to  believe  was 
first-class  authority." 

Alas  that  non-Catholics  do  not  oftener 
question  their  authorities,  and  that  such 
experiences  as  we  have  related  are  so 
infrequent! 

Denunciations  of  Freemasonry  by  the 
European  Catholic  press  are  common 
enough  to  excite  no  comment,  but  it  is 
worth  while  noting  that  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  that  widespread  brother- 
hood is  being  adopted  in  non-Catholic 
circles  and  environments.  We  are  assured, 
for  instance,  that  the  anti-patriotic  spirit 
of  Masonry  is  now  arousing  the  spirit  of 
the  Itahan  people  and  the  Italian  pres*^. 
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even  where  there  is  no  elerical  sympathy 
whatever.  The  absolute  incompatibiUty 
of  Masonry  and  mihtary  discipHne  has 
been  shown  lately  by  some  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Italy.  The  defence  and 
security  of  the  country,  they  realize,  rest 
upon  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  the 
army.  Both  are  being  undermined  by 
the  secret  workings  of  the  Masonic  sect. 
The  present  Italian  Minister  of  War  has 
laid  stress  upon  the  impossibility  of  any 
army  officer,  who  is  a  member  of  a  secret 
society,  being  faithful  to  his  duty.  He 
hoped  that  his  words  would  stand  as  a 
warning;  and  he  declared  that  measures 
would  be  taken  against  all  officers  who 
place  their  obligations  as  Masons  before 
their  duty  as  soldiers. 

Whether  or  not  the  Minister  was 
speaking  sincerely  or  merely  for  effect, 
his  statement  is  a  significant  commentary 
on  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Masonic 
lodges. 

Expert  opinion  on  any  subject  is 
deserving  of  special  attention.  Certainly 
none  are  better  informed  as  to  the  surest 
means  of  preventing  fires  than  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  them  out. 
Much  has  recently  been  said  and  done 
in  the  matter  of  fire  protection;  but  it 
remained  iox  sl  fireman  to  point  out  (in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Stin)  that  the 
most  important  means  of  preventing  fires 
is  often  neglected  or  overlooked  —  the 
employment  of  watchmen  at  factories, 
shops,  warehouses,  schools,  churches,  etc. 
"This,"  he  declares,  "would  greatly 
lessen  danger,  and  the  expense  would 
not  be  great.  Besides,  it  would  afford 
employment  to  a  lot  of  the  unemployed, 
especially  men  not  strong  enough  to  do 
heavy  work.  During  the  past  few  months 
many  school  buildings,  churches,  etc.,  have 
been  burned  that  might  have  been  saved 
had  regular  watchmen  been  employed 
to  patrol  the  buildings  or  premises  at 
regular  and  short  intervals.  An  occasional 
and  careful  inspection  of  flues,  furnaces, 
electric    wires,     etc.,     would    save     many 


losses,  too.  The  use  of  safety  matches 
in  the  home  would  prevent  mice  and  rats 
from  starting  fires,  as  they  often  do, 
by  nibbling  common  or  parlor  matches, 
which  they  carry  to  their  nests  or  among 
rubbish." 


It  was  a  satisfaction  to  notice  recently 
in  one  or  more  of  our  Catholic  exchanges 
a  plea  for  sermons  at  funeral  Masses.  As 
a  rule,  the  Church,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
does  not  favor  such  discourses.  It  is  not 
allowed  to  preach  during  the  Mass,  nor  is 
the  preacher  permitted  to  use  a  surplice. 
In  some  places  sermons  at  funerals  are 
prohibited  by  diocesan  authority.  But 
there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions;  and, 
considering  that  the  outsiders  who  attend 
Catholic  funerals  seldom  or  ever  enter 
one  of  our  churches  at  any  other  time,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  so  favorable  an  occasion 
for  enlightening  and  instructing  them 
should  be  missed.  A  few  well-chosen 
words  explaining  the  Mass  and  the  cere- 
monies, purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  would  be  listened  to  with  interest 
and  edification.  Many  a  non-Catholic 
has  received  his  first  favorable  impres- 
sions of  the  Church  at  a  funeral  Mass, 
and  been  made  to  realize  as  never  before 
that  there  is  a  God,  a  judgment,  and  an 
eternity. 

The  decrease  of  the  birth-rate  is  not 
confined  in  our  day  to  any  particular 
country:  it  is  more  or  less  general  in 
most  countries  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  perhaps  no  more  alarming  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere;  but  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  Fatherland  do  not  scruple  to 
denounce  it  as  a  major  evil  of  the  times. 
In  a  joint  pastoral  letter  by  them,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  this 
statement  occurs:  * 

We  certainly  do  not  deny  that  the  many 
social  miseries  of  our  time  have  contributed 
largely  to  develop  the  evil,  and  we  may  mention 
in  particular  the  dearth  of  house  accommoda- 
tion in  the  large  towns.  The  forethought  of  the 
State,  acting  in  accord  with  Christian  charity, 
must  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries.  But 
they  are  only  secondary  causes.     The  principal 
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cause,  the  chief  culprit,  is  the  perverse  will, 
the  criminal  abuse  of  marriage.  No  misery 
can  be  heavy  enough,  no  advantage  can  be 
great  enough,  no  passion  of  the  flesh  can  be 
violent  enough,  to  excuse  this  outrage  on  the 
laws  of   God   and   of   Nature. 

Plain   speaking,   no   doubt;     but  surely 

called   for,    not   merely   in    Germany   but 

throughout  the  twentieth-century  civilized 

world. 

« » >        — 

Now  that  the  world  at  large  has  dis- 
covered in  the  so-called  Ulster  army 
merely  an  Orange  scarecrow,  and  learned 
that  the  threatened  mutiny  of  a  section 
of  the  British  army  has  placed  Home 
Rule  upon  a  higher  plane  than  ever,  it 
is  amusing  to  read  the  exposure  of  solemn 
Unionist  boasting  prior  to  the  recent 
fiasco.  A  competent  investigator,  sent 
to  the  "seat  of  war"  to  report  on  the 
"army"  of  Ulster,  wrote: 

Belfast  claims  to  have  30,000  volunteers  and 
20,000  rifles;  but  I  can  not  vouch  for  these 
numbers,  nor  could  any  one  of  whom  I  inquired. 
One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  suburbs,  w^here 
T  found  one  of  the  six  North  Belfast  battalions 
drilling.  It  mustered  120  men,  of  various  ages, 
from  sixteen  to  sixty;  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  from  the  numbers  alone,i  because  there 
was  a  football  match  that  afternoon,  and 
football  is  more  interesting  and  often  more 
violent  in  Belfast  than  civil  war.  Forty  men 
had  old  Italian  rifles  with  magazines  for  three 
cartridges,  and  forty  had  wooden  dummies 
of  a  less  serviceable  nature.  None  of  the  men 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  rifles,  or  when  to 
carry  them  at  trail,  slope  or  shoulder. 

Much  of  the  misinformation  cabled  to 
the  American  press  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  Ulster  situation  and  the  stern  reality 
of  the  Ulster  fighting  spirit  was  of  the 
variety  of  news  in  which  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  The  Antigonish 
Casket  thus  effectively  disposes  of  some 
such  misinformation: 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  reported  last  week  that  110,000  men 
are  enrolled;  and  all  of  them,  he  said,  are  in 
the  flower  of  their  age.  Now,  the  whole  number 
of  adult  male  Protestants  in  the  whole  of  Ulster 
is  about  125,000.  As  these  would  run  from 
eighteen  to  sixty  years,  not  half  of  them  could 
be    "in    the    flower    of    their    age."     No    person 


has  ventured  to  say  that  all  ,the  adult  male 
Protestants  are  enrolled.  Everyone  knows  that 
thousands  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  are  Home 
Rulers.  Everyone  knows  that,  of  those  who 
are  not  Home  Rulers,  many  thousands  have 
no  intention  of  entering  into  a  rebellion. 
Everyone  knows  that  in  the  cities  of  North- 
east Ulster  the  bulk  of  the  population  will 
go  right  on  with  their  day's  work,  whatever 
happens  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

In  a  word,  the  Orange  bolt  is  spent,  and 
the  world  refuses  to  give  further  credit  to 
the  ominous  predictions  of  those  whose 
political  animosities  prevent  them  from 
seeing  what  is  perfectly  plain  to  the 
dispassionate. 

The  only  quarrel  one  could  have  with 
the  Missionary  is  that  all  too  little  of  its 
abundant  matter  comes  from  the  hand 
of  its  oditor.  When  Father  Elliott  writes 
as  in  the  following  paragraph  regret  is  all 
the  more  keen: 

We  remember  hearing  Father  Hecker  apos- 
trophize his  body.  It  was  during  his  protracted 
last  illness  and  in  a  season  of  acute  physical 
suffering.  "Well,  old  body  of  mine,"  he 
exclaimed,  "you  are  no  longer  under  my  con- 
trol, except  with  excessive  difficulty!  But, 
anyway,  I  am  consoled  to  think  that  I  have  got 
fifty  years  of  good  work  out  of  you."  And,  in 
very  truth,  the  principal  use  of  the  body  is,  by 
its  pains,  to  chasten  and  refine  the  soul.  No 
nature  is  refined  except  by  the  refining  process 
of  pain.  Or  is  there  any  human  majesty, 
save  that  of  the  saints  in  paradise,  com- 
parable to  the  dignity  of  one  willingly  aban- 
doned to  pain  for  the  love  of  God?  A  great 
and  patient  sufferer  is  mankind's  truest  hero. 
Many  a  priest,  feeling  exhausted  by  labors  in 
his  ministry,  has  yet  felt  himself  shamed  by 
the  heroic  patience  of  some  unassuming  bed- 
ridden Christian  in  a  tenement  house;  for  the 
priest's  weariness  is  the  result  of  noble  work, 
and  is  as  its  own  reward;  whereas  the  comfort 
of  the  bedridden  Christian  is  dependent  wholly 
upon   his  sense  of  abandonment  to   God's   will. 

Few  men  besides  the  venerable  PauHst 
missionary  have  such  memories,  and  can 
so  set  them  forth. 


The  Santa  Maria  Institute  —  whose  ' 
object  is  "benevolent,  educational  and  ! 
industrial  work  among  Italians  in  partic-  , 
ular,    and    the    poor    and    unfortunate    in 
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general,  regardless  of  creed  or  nation- 
ality"— -has  issued  its  sixteenth  annual 
report, — a  gratifying  record  of  expansion 
in  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  organi- 
zation; but  we  can  not  refrain  from 
astonishment  that  contributing  aid  should 
not  be  greater  in  a  city  of  the  size  and 
wealth  of  the  metropolis  of  Ohio.  It 
is  a  commentary  upon  lack  of  interest 
somewhere  that  the  Institute  must  needs 
send  out  little  devotional  brochures  of  the 
kind  of  which  there  is  already  a  super- 
abundance, upon  whose  sale  it  seems  to 
depend  considerably  for  support.  The 
list  of  benefactions  printed  in  the  report 
shows  that,  for  the  year  19 13,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Societies,  the  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
and  Archbishop  Elder  Council  K.  of  C. 
contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
all  told,  $33.50.  Now,  we  see  no  reason 
why  Catholics  all  over  the  world  should 
not  contribute  to  the  Santa  Maria  In- 
stitute, of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  if  they  are 
so  disposed;  but  a  purely  local  work 
ought,  we  should  think,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  have  first  and  foremost  the 
generous  support  of  its  own  city.  The 
Santa  Maria  Institute  fully  deserves  such 
endorsement. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  organ 
of  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  gives  generous  credit 
to  such  Catholic  organizations  as  the 
Central  Verein,  the  American  Federation, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  combating  the  evil  of  the 
immoral  theatre.  "These  societies,"  we 
are  assured,  "have  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  mission  of  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement.  Indeed,  their  action 
might  be  called  an  anticipation  of  that 
Movement.  It  will  be  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Catholic  Theatre  Move- 
ment to  co-operate  with  these  powerful 
allies." 

A  very  proper  spirit,  and  one  prophetic 
of  the  best  results. 


A  Remarkable  Novel. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  the  fiction  market  is 
worse  than  glutted:  it  is  completely  choked 
with  the  stuff  pouring  from  countless  pens  and 
publishing  houses.  Somebody  must  be  suffer- 
ing. The  authors  without  doubt,  the  public  to 
a  certainty;  for  the  former  have  just  held  a 
meeting  in  London  to  discover  why  they  are 
so  ill  paid,  and  the  latter  show  their  suffering 
in  their  vacant  faces.  One  can  not  feed  long 
on  popular  fiction  without  getting  that  vacant 
look.  Recently  a  publishing  house  offered  a 
prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  novel,  and 
the  prize  was  won  by  an  unknown  writer,  whose 
novel  was  as  remarkable  a  compound  of  "drivel 
and  snivel"  as  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  our 
famous  Brooklyn  novelist.  The  novel  is  run- 
ning to  seed,  and  there  must  come  a  long  winter 
of  discontent  before  new  seed  and  new  ground 
will  give  life  to  the  most  popular  form  of  read- 
ing. Now  and  then  a  real  novel  makes  its 
appearance,  —  a  truly  noble  story  in  theme 
and  style  and  spirit,  like  "The  Golden  Rose" 
of  Mrs.  Fraser,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  readers,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  immortal 
library.  But  it  wins  no  prizes,  finds  no  press 
agents  to  trumpet  its  glory,  and  is  not  found  in 
the  omnibus  stores.  Mr.  Herder,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
just  sent  out  from  his  press  a  novel  as  gre^t  as 
"The  Golden  Rose,"  of  a  different  type  indeed, 
less  simple,  many-hued;  but  as  noble,  as  power- 
ful, and  as  delightful  as  that  entrancing  story. 

It  is  badly  named,  for  its  title  will  mean 
nothing  to  the  multitude:  "Romance  on  El 
Camino  Real,"  which  translated  means,  "The 
King's  Highway."  In  California  the  phrase  is 
local  and  well  understood  perhaps;  but  else- 
where, in  spite  of  its  musical  sound,  it  will  mean 
nothing.  So  fine  a  book,  so  delightful  a  tale, 
should  not  have  been  sent  into  the  market 
misnamed.  For  look  you,  true  and  tried 
novel-readers  of  every  land,  admirers  of  "Adam 
Bede"  and  "The  Moonstone"  and  "Nicholas 
Nickleby"  and  "Lorna  Doone"  and  "The 
Deluge"  and  "War  and  Peace,"  this  newest 
novel  is  worthy  to  rank  with  all  these.  If  it  had 
won  the  ten  thousand  dollar  prize,  one  would 
have  hopes  of  publishers  and  their  judges  and 
their  public.  If  the  Macmillans  or  Scribriers 
or  Putnams  had  published  it,  one  would  get  a 
suspicion  that  there  are  first-class  publishers 
still  on  earth,  not  imitators  of  the  fifty-seven 
varieties. 

This  story  of  Southern  California  in  1865 
has  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  the  delighted 
reader  can  not  miss  a  page.  Its  mere  dust 
would    make   a   story   of   the   kind   that   chokes 
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our  markets;  a  single  chapter  would  provide 
McCutcheon  with  an  entire  novel.  Its  author 
has  put  his  very  life  into  it.  And  yet  it  is  not 
oppressive:  it  reads  easily;  and  when  the  last 
page  is  reached,  one  feels  that  he  has  lived  a 
long,  beautiful,  eventful  life,  among  the  love- 
liest scenes,  the  most  engaging  characters, 
the  most  stirring  incidents,  that  could  make 
up  the  life  of  one  human  being.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  in  that  case  but  read  the  book 
over  and  over  again.     It  will  never  pall. 

The  author  is  Mr.  Jarrett  T.  Richards,  whose 
name  has  never  before  reached  my  ear,  nor 
does  inquiry  throw  any  light  upon  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  its  owner.  His  book  is 
full  of  singularities.  The  story  is  apparently 
a  very  simple  one.  Herman  Thomas,  a  young 
lawyer,  begins  his  career  in  the  town  of  St. 
Agnes,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  San 
Francisco;  and  in  due  time  falls  in  love,  runs 
for  office,  and  manages  the  case  of  a  defrauded 
woman  against  a  robber  company.  These  three 
lines  of  action  produce  all  the  incidents  in  the 
tale.  The  robber  company  is  composed  of  the 
scamps  who  disgraced  American  character  in 
those  early  days  by  stealing  everything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  —  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Spaniards,  the  water  rights, 
mineral  and  forest  rights.  And  they  stole,  with 
the  connivance  of  courts  and  judges  and  Federal 
officials,  until  the  name  of  American  became  a 
sten«h  to  all  men.  Herman  Thomas  undertakes 
a  case  against  one  of  these  companies.  The 
entire  community  is  interested  on  its  own 
account,  and  in  consequence  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  country  are  brought  on  the  scene. 
Dickens  himself  did  not  surpass  Mr.  Richards 
in  the  number,  variety,  and  drawing  of  these 
characters.  The  moment  they  appear,  the 
writer  stamps  them  indelibly  on  the  imagina- 
tion. They  come  and  go  as  easily  and  naturally 
as  in  life,    without  crowding  or  confusion. 

The  incidents  are  as  lively  and  strange  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  place  and  the 
period.  Men  of  all  nations  gathered  in  the 
town.  Great  interests  were  already  at  work, 
greedy  to  seize  California's  future, — which  they 
did  effectively  for  a  time,  at  least.  Their  agents 
were  the  greatest  and  the  vilest  in  each  society. 
When  young  Herman  Thomas  undertook  the 
widow's  cause,  he  found  arrayed  against  him 
all  kinds  of  secret  forces,  but  he  also  found 
supporting  him  the  worthiest  people  of  the  time. 
The  interest  of  this  book  is  breathless;  but  it 
is  not  the  artificial  sort,  created  by  the  tricks 
of  the  conjuror:  it  belongs  to  the  life  itself. 
And  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  story  is 
told;  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  Calif ornian 
scenery;  the  deep,  rich  sentiment  bubbling 
like    a    mountain    spring    from    simple,    noble 


human  hearts;  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  Provi- 
dence in  every  chapter,  leave  upon  the  reader 
a  tremendous  impression.  Among  the  char- 
acters one  stands  out  for  a  brief  time,  to  the 
regret  of  the  reader  —  Dr.  Gericht,  a  journalist, 
who  appears  only  in  the  opening  chapters,  but 
who  should  have  been  transferred  to  the 
South  along  with  the  hero,  that  readers  might 
enjoy  his  company  and  his  wit,  and  profit  by 
his  wisdom  throughout  the  entire  book. 

The  only  deficiency  of  the  writer  is  a  head- 
long style,  which  leads  him  into  inelegancies 
and  inaccuracies,  and  sometimes  into  confusion. 
He  is  deficient  in  humor  somewhat.  But  these 
demerits  are  only  slight  blemishes,  and  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  magnificence  of  a  great 
novel,  nobly  planned  and  nobly  carried  out. 
There  is  only  one  thing  for  Mr.  Richards  to  do 
for  the  rest  of  his  life:  give  us  a  series  of  novels 
in  the  same  vein,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the 
same  subject;  and  while  writing  just  take  the 
trouble  to  interview  effectively  every  notable 
publisher  in  the  land.  They  will  object 
to  his  five  hundred  pages,  to  his  multitudinous 
characters  and  incidents,  to  his  headlong 
enthusiasm.  Let  them  object.  The  public  is 
still  reading  eight-hundred-page  volumes  of 
Dickens;  and  Dickens  has  only  one  vol- 
ume—  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  —  that  vies  with 
"Romance  on  El  Camino  Real"  in  power, 
interest,  swiftness,  and  beauty.  Of  course  the 
reader,  befogged  by  the  puffs  of  advertising 
publishers  and  hireling  critics,  will  smile  at  a 
comparison  between  Mr.  Richards  and  Dickens 
just  as  they  smile  at  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  can  never  attain  the  height 
of  Mrs.  Fraser's  novel,  "The  Golden  Rose," 
nor  get  within  a  mile  of  such  power  and  beauty. 
Let  these  smile,  let  the  publisher  object,  while 
Mr.  Richards  holds  to  his  method.  Novel- 
readers  the  world  over  will  praise  him  in  | 
unmeasured  language  and  be  forever  grateful  ! 
to  him  if  he  can  repeat  the  glories  of  "Romance  ( 
on  El   Camino  Real."  j    f.  S.  I 

P.  vS.  —  From     a     circular     issued     by     Mr. 
Richards'    publisher    we  learn  that  he  went  to         | 
California  in  1868.    "Before  leaving  his  Eastern 
home,,  he  was    told   by  a  pioneer  of   forty-nine, 
an   old   miner   of   the   educated   class,    who   had 
returned  to  the  East,  that  he  was  a  fool  to  pitch 
his   tent   in   what   he   termed   the    '  Cow    Coun-        1 
tries,'  where  there  was  no  gold  and  no  prospect        | 
of  success  that  comes  from  gold;    but  his  advice 
was    disregarded,    and    the    writer    went    where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  rich,  to  a  land  of  fruits 
and    flowers,     and    where    the    climate    brings 
health,  and  wooes  rest  and  solace  and  prolongs 
life,  —  the     spot     where     the     scene     of     these 
chronicles    is    laid." 


The  Springtime  Flowers. 

BY    PAUL    C.  EASTMAN. 

^1^  HEN  Christ  went  up  to  Calvary 
"^  With  thorns  upon  His  brow, 
The  buds  of  springtime  drooped  in  grief, 
Low  with  the  Master  now. 

But  when  the  sun  of  Kaster  shone 

Upon  His  empty  tomb, 
They  lifted  up  their  heads  in  joy 

And  opened  into  bloom. 

Grant,  dearest  Lord,  that  I,  Thy  child — 
I  know  Thy  love  and  power, — 

May  lift  my  heart  from  lowly  earth 
And  be  Thine  Kaster  flower! 


The  Count's  Easter  Egg. 


BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


y^OUNT  GEORG  CANCRIN,  who  was 
l^v  born  at  Hanau,  Prussia,  in  1774,  was 
a  Russian  general  of  note,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  and  Minister  of  Russian 
Finance  from  1823  to  1844,  the  year 
preceding  his  death.  When  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  called  Cancrin  to  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Finance,  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  Empire  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition  and  the  treasury  was  abso- 
lutely empty. 

The  new  Minister,  however,  enjoying 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  set 
to  work  valiantly  to  improve  matters; 
and  he  soon  reformed  abuses,  made  a 
number  of  wholesale  swindlers  disgorge 
the  wealth  they  had  stolen  from  the 
Government,  and  then  proceeded  to 
utilize  to  the  full  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country.  The  many  salutary  reforms 
which  he  instituted  could  not,  of  course, 
fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  certain 
nobles  of  the   Emperor's  court. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cancrin  was 
cordially  detested  by  them,  and  almost 
every  day  measures  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  destroy  the  Minister's  reputation 
were  proposed  to  the  Czar.  Conscious  of 
his  uprightness,  however,  Cancrin  con- 
temned such  little  tricks  and  villainies; 
and  he  made  it  a  point  never  to  appear 
at  court  save  on  the  occasion  of  great 
receptions,  when  his  high  functions  ren- 
dered his  attendance  obligatory. 

Of  all  such  receptions  at  the  Russian 
court,  the  most  important  is  that  held 
at  Easter.  Everywhere  in  Russia,  that 
day  is  celebrated  as  a  great  festival.  In 
the  morning  when  neighbors  meet  they 
embrace  each  other  with  the  greeting, 
"Christ  is  risen";  and  big  and  little, 
rich  and  poor,  exchange  presents  of 
Easter  eggs. 

It  was  Easter  morning  of  the  year 
1832;  and  the  Czar,  Nicholas  I.,  in  the 
midst  of  much  solemn  pomp  was  receiving 
the  greetings  and  gifts  of  the  great  digni- 
taries of  the  Empire.  There  was  eager 
emulation  of  wealth  and  good  taste  to 
offer  to  the  Czar  an  egg  worthy  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  sovereign.  The 
chronicles  of  the  time  relate  that  some 
of  these  eggs  were  of  gold  adorned  with 
diamonds,  others  of  delicately  engraved 
platinum,  while  almost  all  were  gemmed 
w4th  precious  stones. 

As  soon  as  the  Czar  had  entered  the 
throne  chamber,  the  guests  began  to  defile 
before  him.  To  the  great  surprise,  the 
consternation  even,  of  the  courtiers, 
Cancrin  was  not  present.  As  his  punctu- 
ality was  proverbial,  his  nonappearance 
gave  immediate  rise  to  conjectures  and 
rumors. 

"The  Minister  of  Finance  must  be 
dead,"   said  one. 

"Dead?  No,"  said  another.  "But  he's 
not   much  better   off:    he's   arrested," 
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"Arrested!  That  would  be  too  mild 
for  him,"  interposed  a  third.  "The  rascal 
has  at  length  received  the  reward  of 
his  crimes,  and  is  on  the  way  to  Siberia." 

Just  then  the  Minister  entered  the 
apartment. 

"Christ  is  risen,"  said  he,  bowing  low 
to  his  Emperor. 

"Christ  is  risen,"  replied  Nicholas- 
and  immediately  added:  "But  how  is 
this,  Cancrin?  Have  you  met  with  an 
accident,  to  be  thus  late  in  arriving?  I 
hoped  and  wished  to  see  you  first  of  all 
near  me  to-day." 

"I  beg  your  Majesty  to  forgive  me. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have 
appeared  to  be  wanting  in  zeal  in  your 
Majesty's  service.  But  only  a  few  minutes 
ago  was  I  able  to  put  the  last  touches 
on  this  ^^g,  which  I  pray  my  sovereign 
to  accept  as  a  testimony  of  my  devoted- 
ness  to  his  person." 

"Let  me  have  it,  my  dear  fellow!" 
said  the  Czar,  graciously.  "Nothing  can 
be  more  precious  to  me  than  a  souvenir 
from  you." 

Cancrin  bowed  and  handed  to  Nicholas 
a  simple  wooden  egg.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  expected  anything  but  that,  could 
not  refrain  from  showing  a  little  surprise. 
The  courtiers  were  delighted.  So  poor  a 
gift  to  so  great  a  ruler  was  a  piece  of 
insolence.  The  Minister  had  "put  his 
foot  in  it"  at  last. 

"How  now,  my  brave  Cancrin,"  said 
Nicholas,  "was  it  simply  to  turn  this 
little  toy  yourself  that  you  have  deprived 
us  of  your  prCvSence  until  now?" 

"Sire,  do  me  the  favor  of  believing  that 
it  was  for  a  purpose  otherwise  serious. 
Will  your  Majesty  kindly  open  the  little 
box?" 

The  Czar,  who  was  tossing  the -wooden 
egg  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  felt  a 
little  concussion,  as  if  some  object  were 
concealed  inside.  Curious  to  know  what 
it  was,  he  pulled  the  two  pieces  of  the  egg 
apart,  and  saw  within  a  simple  steel  key. 

"Evidently,  it's  some  surprise  you  are 
going  to  give  me;    but,  to  understand  it. 


I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  the  key  to 
this  key." 

The  courtiers  had  already  ceased  to 
chuckle  over  the  Minister's  approaching 
downfall.    Cancrin,  quite  calm,  replied: 

"Sire,  I  thank  your^  Majesty  for  the 
confidence  which  you  repose  in  me.  If 
you  will  deign  to  accompany  me  to  the 
basement  of  the  fortress,  you  will  see  the 
work  I  was  finishing  a  little  while  ago." 

More  and  more  mystified,  Nicholas 
suspended  the  reception,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  his  officers,  fol- 
lowed the  Minister.  Cancrin  led  the  way 
into  a  low  hall,  guarded  by  a  company 
of  soldiers,  and,  pointing  to  a  massive 
iron  door,  said: 

"Sire,  deign  to  open  that  door  with 
the  key  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

Nicholas  hastened  to  do  so;  and,  as 
the  door  swung  back,  it  revealed  to  his 
dazzled  eyes  thirty  chests,  each  one  of 
them  containing  a  million  rubles. 

Profoundly  touched,  the  Czar  pressed 
both  hands  of  his  faithful  servant  in  his 
own;    then,  turning  to  his  nobles,  he  said: 

"You  see,  gentlemen,  our  devoted 
Cancrin  has,  alone,  succeeded  in  eclipsing 
all  of  you!  This  proves  that,  in  order  to 
experience  the  joy  of  being  generous,  one 
must  first  of  all  learn  to  be  thrifty." 


It  must  be  quite  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  Englishmen  to  learn  how  certain  words 
are  pronounced  by  Americans  as  it  is  to 
Americans  to  learn  how  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  to  pronounce  certain  words. 
They  call  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College 
"Maudlin,"  and  St.  John's  College  is 
called  "Sinjin";  Beauchamp  is  pro- 
nounced Beacham;  Belvoir  is  pronounced 
Beaver;  Cholmondeley  is  pronounced 
Chumley;  Seven  Oaks  is  pronounced 
Sennocks;  Chaworth  is  pronounced 
Chorth;  Haworth  is  pronounced  Horth; 
Hawarden  is  pronounced  Harden ;  Weymss 
is  pronounced  Weems;  Strachan  is  pro- 
nounced Straun;  Mainwaring  is  pro- 
nounced Mannering;  Marjoribanks  is  pro- 
nounced Marshbanks. 
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Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XV. — A  Happy  Change  and  a  Hard 

Lesson. 

HE  great  Capital  city  was 
just  vshaking  off  its  muffiings. 
^  For  three  days  even  its  busy 
thoroughfares  had  been  "snowed  up." 
But  to-day  a  warm  wind  had  swept  up 
from  the  South;  and  the  Washington 
weather,  that,  watch  it  as  Uncle  Sam 
may,  is  the  most  fickle  of  Southern 
coc[uettes,  had  flung  off  its  winter  ermine 
and  diamonds,  and  come  out  in  springtime 
blue  and  gold.  Hundreds  of  big  shov- 
ellers were  at  work,  but  the  dancing  sun- 
beams were  ahead  of  them.  Already  the 
snow  was  trickling  away,  answering  the 
call  of  the  great  river  that  had  broken 
its  light  ice  bonds,  and  was  sweeping  full 
and  free  by  the  old  house  on  its  banks, 
the  swollen  waters  almost  up  to  the  broken 
porch. 

"Don't  you  skeer,  Miss  Betty,"  said 
Zeb,  who,  with  Uncle  Jake,  had  been 
nightly  domiciled  with  the  "fambly" 
during  the  storm.  "We've  got  the  Mary 
Jane  ready  to  take  you  off." 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  faltered  poor  Miss  Betty, 
feeling  her  last  ark  of  safety  was  failing 
her.  "I  don't  want  to  be  taken  off.  Mr. 
Rick's  leg  is  so  bad  to-day  he  can't  walk 
at  all.  And  if  we're  flooded  out  here, 
where  can  we  go?"  said  the  gentle  old 
lady,  piteously.  "You'll  have  to  chop  a 
little  wood  for  us,  Zeb;  and — and"  (she 
looked  into  her  scant  purse)  "go  down  to 
the  corner  store  and  buy  some  oil  for  the 
lamp  and  a  pound  of  crackers." 

"Best  le'me  get  some  pork  or  bacon 
or  sumthing  filHng,  Miss  Betty,"  sug- 
gested Zeb,  who,  unlike  Jack,  was  not  wise 
in  family  finances. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Betty,  a  little  sharply. 
"Crackers  will  be  quite  enough.  I'll  make 
a  panada  for  lunch.  And  here's  five 
cents,  Zeb,  for  chopping  the  wood.    Jack 


has  it  piled  up  there  in  the  old  wing.  Ah, 
my  dear  Jack!  I  miss  him  so  much!  I 
hope  he  kept  warm  and  safe  during  the 
storm." 

"Yes,  Miss  Betty,  Marse  Jack  kept 
safe  enough  suah,"  chuckled  Zeb.  "He's 
up  dar  in  de  house  wif  dem  big  rich  folks, 
libbing  high.  Mam  say  de  victuals  went 
up  de  hill  by  de  wagon  load.  And  dey 
paid  Jim  Warren  to  put  in  firewood  by 
de  cord.  You  see,  dat  big  man  we  got 
out  ob  de  suck-hole  couldn't  get  away 
wif  de  rest,  and  he  got  Marse  Jack  to  stay 
wif  him  and  look  arter  him;  and  he's 
doing  it  good,  you  bet!"  explained  Zeb 
for  at  least  the  fifth  time. 

"Oh,  I  hope  he  is!"  said  Aunt  Betty, 
all  her  hospitable  instincts  roused  by  the 
thought  of  guests  uncared  for  in  her  old 
home.  "I  hope  he  remembered  where  the 
quilts  were  packed  away  in  the  west 
attic,  and  the  red  damask  curtains;  the 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  are  so 
draughty  in  a  storm!  And  I  hope  he 
didn't  forget  the  sand-bags  we  always 
kept  at  the  front  door — " 

"You  bet  he  didn't  forget  anything!" 
said  a  cheery  voice,  as  a  lithe  young 
figure  leaped  the  porch  rail  and  caught 
the  gentle  old  lady  in  a  bearish,  boyish 
hug. 

"De  Lawd!"  gasped  Zeb,  staring. 

"  Jack !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Betty,  scarcely 
able  to  believe  her  eyes. 

Jack !  Could  this  be  the  ragged,  patched 
little  Jack  that  left  her  only  five  days 
ago,  —  this  trig,  dapper  young'  fellow, 
buttoned  up  in  a  stylish  reefer,  with  a 
new  cap  fitting  over  short,  crisp  curls 
whose  "cut"  showed  a  skilful  barber's 
hand. 

"Jack!"  repeated  Aunt  Betty  again, 
in  bewilderment. 

"You  didn't  know  me!"  laughed 
the  newcomer,  gleefully.  "I  said  you 
wouldn't  in  all  these  fine  togs.  My,  they 
cost  a  lot!  Twenty-five  dollars,  good 
hard  cash.  It  almost  made  me  sick.  And 
that  isn't  all.  There  are  shirts  yet  to 
come,  —  shirts     and     stockings,     and     all 
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sorts  of  nice,  warm,  woolly  things;  and 
a  box  of  collars  and  three  neckties.  I  told 
Senator  Barling  you  could  make  as  good 
shirts  as  ever  were  bought.  But  he  said 
no:  it  was  his  business  to  rig  me  up, 
and  he  wanted  it  done  right  from  the 
skin  out.  And,  though  he  himself  liked 
my  yellow  tousle,  I  must  be  clipped  in 
style.  So  here  I  am!"  Jack  bared  his 
head  and  stood  off  for  inspection.  "Ain't 
I  fine.  Aunt  Betty?" 

"Oh,  indeed,  indeed  you  are!''  said  the 
gentle  old  lady,  tremulously.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  found  such  a  good  friend, 
my  dear  boy,^ — even  though  we  lose  you. 
Jack!" 

"Lose  me!"  echoed  Jack,  —  "lose  me! 
You're  not  going  to  lose  me,  Aunt  Betty. 
You  don't  catch  me  making  ^.ny  bargain 
like  that.  No,  siree!  I'm  Senator  Barling's 
boy  —  private  page  he  calls  it  —  from 
ten  till  five,  hot  dinner  furnished  and  two 
car  tickets  every  day,  and  five  dollars 
cash  down  every  Saturday.  Here's  the 
first  V."  Jack  drew  a  crisp  ^ill  from  his 
pocket.  "A  Httle  head  of  time,  the  Sen- 
ator says;  but  he  pays  extra  this  week 
for  extra  work.  I  had  to  look  after  him 
at  Brentbrook,  for  he  was  right  sick.  Five 
dollars  every  Saturday  night.  Aunt  Betty, 
will  buy  all  the  flour  and  sugar  and  tea 
we  want,  and  tobacco  for  Uncle  Rick's 
pipe,  and  shortcake  and  spoon  bread 
sometimes  for  supper.  Won't  five  dollars 
do  all  that.  Aunt  Betty?" 

"O  my  dear,  dear  boy,  yes,  yes!  And 
I'm  so  glad  you  are  coming  back  home 
at  night!" 

"Half-past  five  sharp,"  rephed  Jack. 
"The  Senator  said  something  about  a 
bicycle  later  on.  But  I'm  not  looking 
for  anything  like  that, — golly,  no, — not 
with  all  these  good  clothes  and  shirts  and 
hat,  and  everything!  Just  look  at  these 
shoes!"  He  held  out  a  sturdy,  boyish 
calfskin.  "Three  dollars  and  a  half. 
Aunt  Betty,— three  and  a  half!  But  when 
you  go  to  a  store  with  red  carpet  and 
cushions  to  put  your  feet  on,  of  course 
you  have  to  pay  high.    I've  been  dodging 


down  all  the  alleys,  so  Bob  Benton  and 
the  other  fellows  that  are  out  shovelling 
snow  wouldn't  see  me.  They'd  hoot  at 
me  for  a  dude,  and  then  there'd  be  a 
fight  sure.  No:  I'm  going  to  get  right 
back  in  my  old  clothes  and  go  to  work. 
The  firewood  is  out,   I  know — " 

"Jes'  going  to  split  some,  Marse  Jack," 
interposed  Zeb.  "Miss  Betty  say  she'd 
gib  me  five  cents  fur  it." 

"Five  cents, — five  cents  for  splitting 
wood!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "Not  much 
when  I'm  back  home!  No,  sir!  You're 
too  old  for  that.  Just  stick  to  your 
oyster  boat.  I've  got  this  day  off,  and 
I'm  going  to  jump  into  my  old  clothes 
and  get  right  on  my  job  here  again." 

And  the  old  house  by  the  river  seemed 
suddenly  to  flash  into  life  and  light  as 
Jack  jumped  into  his  patched  clothes  and 
took  up  his  job  again.  Very  soon  the  dull 
fire  was  snapping  and  sparkling,  the  pink 
lamp  was  filled  to  its  brim  with  oil,  the 
shelves  of  Aunt  Betty*s  little  pantry  were 
stored  with  strange  plenty,  and  Uncle 
Rick's  old  leathern  tobacco  pouch  plump 
with  Virginia  Cut. 

The  threatening  flood  subsided,  and 
the  sun  went  down  in  a  glory  of  gold 
and  crimson  upon  the  humble  home  by 
the  water  side.  There  was  a  supper  of 
beat  biscuits  and  broiled  bacon  that  Jack 
declared  "Black  Bill  couldn't  come  near"; 
and  the  blue  Canton  teapot  brimmed 
with  a  nectar  that  cheered  dear  Aunt 
Betty's  old  heart. 

And  then,  while  the  hearth-fire  glowed 
its  brightest,  the  pink  lamp  sent  out  its 
softest  light,  and  Uncle  Rick  breathed 
forth  rings  of  smoke  from  his  well-filled 
pipe.  Jack,  the  giver  of  all  this  comfort, 
stretched  out  on  the  rug,  told  his  gentle 
listeners  the  story  of  the  last  few  days 
in  full,  giving  all  the  details  of  his  late- 
adventure  and  future  prospects. 

"We'll  have  Brentbrook  back  yet,  sec 
if  we  don't,"  he  concluded  cheerily. 
"Senator  Barling  says  he  is  going  to  look 
into  that  old  claim.  Uncle  Rick;  and, 
with    my   five    dollars   a   week   coming   in 
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regularly,  and  God  helping  us,  you'll  see 
if  we  don't  get  Brentbrook  back  yet." 

While  Jack  was  thus  basking  in  the 
glow  of  the  pink  lamp  and  indulging  in 
rainbow  dreams,  Big  Ben,  still  stiff  and 
sore  from  his  late  adventure,  was  seated 
in  the  great  Turkish  chair  in  his  study, 
watching  the  blaze  of  the  gas  log  on  his 
tiled  hearth.  It  was  the  very  latest  and 
most  artistic  thing  in  gas  logs,  with 
wrought-iron  back  and  knots,  and  even 
a  growth  of  metal  moss  quite  complete; 
and  the  blaze  came  out  of  twenty  jets, 
at  a  time,  without  any  sputter  or  smoke, 
and  could  be  turned  off  by  a  touch 
without  leaving  any  embers  or  ashes. 
But,  though  many  people  might  think  it 
an  improvement  on  the  old  hickory  that 
often  sulked  for  an  hour  before  it  could 
be  coaxed  into  bursting  out  of  its  thick 
coat  and  roaring  genially  up  the  black- 
throated  Brentbrook  chimney,  to-night 
Big  Ben  looked  at  his  hearth-fire  with 
deep   disgust. 

"It's  a  'make-believe,'  as  Jeanie  w^ould 
say,  like  all  the  rest — like  me.  George! 
if  the  boys  out  home,  that  have  been 
hurrahing  for  Big  Ben  as  true  timber, 
should  find  out  that  I'm  only  a  hollow 
sham  like  this,  after  all!  Nothing  in  me 
but  gas.  If  they  should  find  me  out! 
And  if  1  stir  up  this  old  dead-and-gone 
Jeffries  business,  they  very  likely  will. 
It  would  be  a  sw^eet  nut  for  Sam  Rooker 
and  all  his  crowd,  that  fought  me  so  hard 
for  my  place.  I  can  see  the  black  scare- 
heads  in  his  Daily  Banner  now  spreading 
the  story  far  and  near:  'A  leaf  from  Big 
Ben's  past.  Our  great  Solon's  start  in 
life  discovered.  Jumping  a  dead  man's 
claim.'  Thunderation ! "  he  gasped,  clench- 
ing his  hands  on  the  arms  of  his 
Turkish  chair  and  growing  weak  as  even 
the  strongest  of  men  sometimes  do  when 
they  look  from  a  top-notch  height  into 
depths  of  darkness  below.  "I  can't 
do  it!  I  must  have  been  dreaming  in 
that  old  house  at  Brentbrook  to  think 
of  such  a  thing, — dreaming  fever  dreams. 


I  can't  risk  looking  for  Jeffries'  heirs. 
Only  a  mad  fool  would.  I  can't  do  it, — 
I  won't!" 

"Dad!"  came  a  sweet,  low  voice  at  the 
door.    "May  I  come  in,  dad?" 

"Jean  my  darling?"  Big  Ben  was  con- 
scious of  a  guilty  start.  "Why,  of  course, 
ray  little  girl!" 

And  Jean  came  in,  looking,  in  the  gas 
log's  light,  like  the  Christmas  angel  she 
had  first  seemed  to  Jack  as  she  stood  in 
her  lacy  white  dress.  She  held  a  little 
book  open  in  her  hand. 

"Are  you  very  busy — or — or  very  tired 
to-night,  dad?"  she  asked,  slipping  on 
his  broad  knee. 

"No,  my  pet,  never  too  busy  or  too 
tired  to  talk  to  you." 

"Because  I  go  to  Sunday-school  to- 
morrow, dad;  and  you  said  whenever  I 
had  a  hard  lesson  we  would  learn  it 
together.  I've  got  a  very  hard  lesson  for 
to-morrow,  dad." 

"You  have?"  said  dad,  shaking  the 
soft  curls.    "Then  skip  it,  and  stay  home." 

"Oh,  no  dad, — no,  I  can't  do  that!  I 
told  Father  Boniface  I  would  come  every 
Sunday.  Miss  Morris  doesn't  understand 
Catechism,  so  I  have  only  one  lesson  a 
week;  and  mamma,  dear  mamma,  wouldn't 
like  me  to  skip  that  lesson,  I'm  sure. 
But  it's  the  last  lesson  in  the  Catechism. 
I  never  got  so  far  as  the  last  lesson  with 
mamma,  and  it's  real  hard." 

"Let's  tackle  it,  then,  if  we  must," 
said  Dad. 

With  Jean's  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
her  sweet  voice  telling  of  mamma  in  his 
ear.  Big  Ben  was  ready  to  tackle  almost 
anything. 

"I  know  all  that  page,"  said  Jean, 
sweeping  her  open  book  with  a  slender 
finger,  —  all  about  judgment  and  hell 
and  heaven.  Oh,  I  like  to  think  'of  dear 
mamma  in  heaven  enjoying  eternal  hap- 
piness, as  the  Catechism  says,  even  if  we 
are  sad  and  cry  about  her  down  here! 
She  can  never  be  sick  or  sad  any  more. 
She  used  to  be  sad  sometimes  at  Bear 
Cap.     Dad,    I   think   she   was   sad   about 
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\'ou,  you  were  away  from  home  so  much." 

"Aye,  1  was,"  said  dad,  hoarsely.   *'Fool 
that  I  was,  to  let  anything  keep  me  from . 
her, — blind,  blundering  fool!" 

"O  dad, — darling  dad,  no!"  said  Jean, 
smoothing  his  cheek.  "She  always 
thought  you  were  the  dearest,  nicest  dad 
in  all  the  world.  But  when  the  boys  lit 
the  bonfires  about  your  election,  and 
came  around  to  hurrah  under  our 
windows,  mamma  cried,  dad,  because  it 
would  take  you  from  her.  She  loved  you 
so  much,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  you 
forever  and  forever  all  her  own!  I  don't 
think  she  cared  for  you  to  be  a  top- 
notcher  at  all." 

"No,  she  didn't,  little  girl, — she 
didn't,"  murmured  dad,  his  voice  broken 
as  he  thought  of  how  mamma  had  be- 
lie^'ed  in  him,  "big  gas  log"  that  he  was, 
and  thought  him  true,  sound  hickory  to 
the  core.  If  in  that  wonderful  heaven  of 
v/hich  Jeanie  spoke  she  could  know  all 
that  he  was,  all  that  he  had  been,  what 
would  she  think,  this  tender  mamma, 
who  had  wanted  to  keep  him  forever  and 
forever  all  her  own?  If  she  could  speak, 
what  would  she  say  to  him  now?" 

"This  is  the  hard  question,  dad," 
observed  Jeanie,  feeling  it  was  time  to 
get  back  to  her  Sunday-school  lesson. 
"It's  the  last  question  in  the  Catechism, 
and  last  questions  are  always  the 
hardest." 

"Always!"  agreed  dad,  grimly. 

"Now  you  ask  rne  the  question,  and 
see  if  I  know  it,"  Siaid  Jeanie,  putting  her 
little  book  in  her  father's  hand. 

And  dad  asked: 

"What  words  S:.lv'ould  we  bear  always 
in  mind?" 

And  from  her  far-off  heaven  mamma 
seemed  to  answer  through  the  lips  of  her 
little  girl: 

"We  should  bear  always  in  mind  these 
words  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  'What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  own  soul, — the  loss  of  his  own 
soul?'  O  dad, I've  forgotten  the  rest!"  said 


Jeanie.     "I'll  have  to  study  some  more." 

And  they  studied  the  hard  lesson  to- 
gether, —  studied  it  so  long  that  when 
Jeanie  kissed  her  dad  good-night  he* at 
least  had  learned  it  well:  "What  doth 
it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?" 

Before  he  slept  that  night  dad  had  sent 
off  an  order  to  his  lawyer: 

"Find  heir  or  heirs  of  John  Jeffries,  of 
Vermont,  who  was  in  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  i8 — .  Spare  no  expense  or  trouble. 
"Benjamin  T.  Barung." 

Then  Big  Ben  turned  again  to  the  gas 
log,  which  was  burning  its  brightest  and 
best  for  him. 

"I'll  have  this  darned  thing  taken  out 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  he  shut  off  all 
the  twenty  jets  with  a  touch.  "And  I'll 
have  an  honest  wood  fire  to  warm 
me,  if  I  have  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars 
a  cord.  And  no  more  make-believes  for 
Jeanie's  dad." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Easter  Island. 


On  Easter  Sunday,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  ago,  the  navigator 
Roggeween,  voyaging  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  discovered  an  island  that  had  not 
as  yet  appeared  on  any  map  or  chart.  In 
honor  of  the  day,  he  christened  it  Easter 
Island,  by  which  name  it  is  still  known, 
although  it  has  the  alternate  n:mes — 
"Waihu,"  "Teapi,"  and  among  the 
Malays-Polynesian  natives  themselves, 
"Rapanui."  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  has  an  area  of  forty-five  square 
miles,  is  triangular  in  shape,  rises  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  fairly 
fertile,  though  almost  destitute  of  water. 
Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  great 
number  of  rough  stone  statues,  some  of 
them  gigantic  in  size,  that  stand  on  long 
stone  platforms.  Since  1888  the  island 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  Chile.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  cannibals,  but 
they  are  now  good  Christians. 
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— "A  Concise  Dante  Dictionary,"  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  is  a  new  publication  of  the  Oxford 
University   Press. 

— We  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  reissue  of 
Dr.  Albert  von  Ruville's  admirable  work, 
"Back  to  Holy  Church:  Experience  and 
Knowledge   Acquired   by   a    Convert." 

— New  publications  of  the  C.  T.  S.  of  Ireland 
include:  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  by  Mr.  George 
Milligan;  "The  Workingman's  Champion,"  a 
brief  biography  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  by  Fr. 
Lawrence,  O.  S.  F.  C;  and  "Killarney  and 
Its  Memories,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Riordan.     , 

— Demands  for  the  volume  of  poems  by 
Sister  M.  Blanche  published  last  year,  and  so 
favorably  noticed  by  the  religious  and  secular 
press,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  necessitate 
a  second  edition,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  author,  at  Holy  Cross 
Academy,   Washington,   D.  C. 

— "Sacrifice,"  by  Flora  Tilt,  a  tale  of  which 
the  publishers  (Sands  8c  Co.  and  B.  Herder) 
have  issued  a  second  edition,  is  primarily  a 
book  for  neophytes,  but  it  will  be  welcomed 
also  by  any  others  who  are  willing  to  be 
religiously  instructed  while  being  fictionally 
entertained.  The  book  is  described  as  a  "tale" 
on  the  title-page,  though  the  author  calls  it 
a  "story  of  real  life"  in  her  preface. 

— "In  Our  Lady's  Praise,"  an  anthology 
compiled  by  E.  Hermitage  Day,  D.  D.,  with  a 
foreword  by  the  Viscount  Halifax  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.),  is  a  dainty  little  volume  of  97 
pages,  bound  in  blue  cloth  and  provided  with 
a  marker  of  the  same  color.  Nearly  all  of  the 
selectioris  are  familiar;  but  one  is  glad  to  meet 
with  them  again,  and  to  have  assurance  that 
they  find  favor  with  those  outside  of  the  Church. 
If  this  were  a  Catholic  publication,  75  cts.  would 
be  considered  a  high  price  for  it. 

• — His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  writes  an 
Introduction  to  "The  Treasures  of  the  Rosary," 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Hyacinth  McKenna, 
"Preacher  General"  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
in  which  he  urges  for  various  reasons  the  need 
of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  in  our  life,  and 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  present  volume 
will  help  to  make  the  Rosary  better  known 
and  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  chapters 
which  follow  are  the  "deposit"  of  a  long  life 
of  missionary  endeavor  in  favor  of  this  noble 
devotion,  and  Father  McKenna  has  discharged 
his    task    with    unusual    insight     into     matters 


human  and  divine.  The  work  is  popular,  not 
vScholastic.  An  excellent  feature  is  an  appendix 
enumerating  the  indulgences  attached  to  the 
saying  of  the  Beads.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons  arc 
the  publishers. 

— Our  notice  of  annual  publications,  by  a 
regrettable  oversight,  failed  to  include  the 
Dominican  Year  Book,  issued  by  the  Rosary 
Press,  Somerset,  Ohio.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  contains,  besides  the  Romak  and  Domin- 
ican calendar,  lists  of  indulgences,  etc.,  a  generous 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  a  number 
of  interesting  pictures. 

— Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  publish,  in  an  attractive 
and  inexpensive  volume  of  eighty  and  more 
pages,  a  collection  of  thoughts  in  verse  as  well 
as  prose,  carefully  culled  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources  by  Mary  Talbot.  There  is  a  thought 
for  every  day  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  some  blank  pages  for  anniversaries, 
records,  commemorations,  and  notes.  A  beauti- 
ful Madonna  by  Joseph  Kehren  forms  the 
frontispiece.  The  only  thing  lacking  is  a  marker. 
The  book  is  entitled  "A  Flower  for  Each  Day 
in  the  Year."  For  sale  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  B.  Herder. 

— The  Queen's  Work,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Province,  with  the  Rev.  Father  Garesche 
as  its  editor,  makes  its  initial  appearance  with 
a  May  issue,  which  is  just  to  hand.  Described 
as  "a  magazine  of  Catholic  activities"  and 
"the  official  organ  of  the  Sodality  in  America," 
it  seems  to  have  selected  a  fertile  field  of 
operation,  and  to  be  destined  to  measure  up 
to  its  opportunities.  The  opening  number  has 
articles  of  such  timely  interest  as  "Vacation 
Schools,"  "Sodalities  and  Social  Work,"  "A 
Sodality  Outing  Home,"  etc.  Articles  and 
stories  are  illustrated.  In  this  initial  number 
several  well-known  Jesuit  writers  are  represented 
by  contributions  in  prose  and  verse. 

— At  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  General 
Grant  in  1879,  Mark  Twain,  responding  to  a 
somewhat  unusual  toast,  began  in  this  wise: 
"'The  Babies!'  Now,  that's  something  like. 
We  haven't  all  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
ladies;  we  have  not  all  been  generals  or  poets 
or  statesmen;  but  when  the  toast  works  down 
to  the  babies,  we  stand  on  common  ground — 
for  we've  all  been  babies."  The  reminiscence 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  notice  of  "One  Year 
of  Pierrot,"  by  The  Mother  of  Pierrot  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons);    for  Pierrot  is  just  a  baby, — 
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the  universal,  cosmopolitan  baby,  though  his 
local  habitation  and  his  name  are  of  sunny 
Southern  France.  The  book  purports  to  be 
a  translation, — a  point  about  which  we  have 
our  doubts.  In  any  case,  its  style  and  idiom 
betray  that  Goldsmithian  simplicity  which 
seems  so  easy  and  is  so  difficult.  We  have 
enjoyed  every  page  of  this  idyl  of  babyhood, 
and  commend  it  to  mothers,  fathers,  spinsters, 
and   bachelors. 

— The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
"Memories  of  Charles  Dickens"  in  the  Athe- 
na'um  agrees  with  his  Catholic  friend  and 
colaborer  that  the  great  novelist  was  also  a 
great  editor,  but  remarks:  "It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  editors  of  to-day  are  much 
more  worried  with  unsuitable  contributions 
than  Dickens  could  have  been.  In  his  time 
people  in  general  did  not  suppose  that  writing 
was  their  forte,  or  a  thing  so  easy  that  it  could 
be  done  without  trouble.  The  world  of  fashion, 
the  profes.iional  sportsman,  and  the  denizens 
of  the  nursery  were  not  moved  to  present  to 
the  public  bad  grammar  and  worse  taste.  The 
art  of  self-advertisement  was  comparatively 
undeveloped."  Our  learned  contemporary  is 
of  opinion  that  self-advertisement  has  now 
reached  the  highest  stage  of  development. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Romance    on    El    Camino    Real."     Jarrett    T. 

Richards,   LL.  B.     $1.35. 
"One  Year  of  Pierrot."     $1.35. 
"A  Flower  for  Each  Day  in  the  Year."     Mary 

Talbot.     60  cts. 
"The    Treasures    of    the    Rosary."     Very    Rev. 

Charles  McKenna,  O.  P.    Cloth,  $1;    paper, 

25   cts. 
"Sacrifice."     Flora  Tilt.     75   cts. 
"Poems."     Sister  M.   Blanche.     $1. 
"Allen's    Defence   of   English    Catholics,    1584." 

35   cts. 
"St.  Ivouis,  King  of  France."    $1.25. 
"The  Four  Wonders."     Elnora  Shilligt     50  cts. 


"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,  O.  S.   B.    $1.25. 
"  Daily    Reflections    for    Christians."      2    vols. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  O.  M.  I.    $3.25. 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints."    Rev.  Alban  Butler.  50  cts. 
"On     Prayer     and     the     Contemplative     Life." 

Very  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.    $1.25,  net. 
"Twilight    Talks    to    Quiet    Hearts."      W.    W. 

Whalen.    60  cts. 

"Officium   Hebdomadae   Majoris."     $1.50. 

"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 
I.     35   cts. 

"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 
with    Music."     Calvin   S.    Brown.     $2,   net. 

"Initiation."     Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    $1.35. 

"Altar  and  Priest."  Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  D.  D. 
$1.25. 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25. 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.     $1,   net. 

"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 
Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.     $1. 

"Nature's  Wonder  Lore."  Mary  Earle  Hardy. 
50   cts. 

"The  Holy  Child  Seen  by  His  Saints."  Mar- 
garet M.   Kennedy.     82  cts. 

"The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the  Monu- 
ments." Arthur  Stapylton  Barnes,  M.  A. 
$1.50. 

"Life  of  the  Viscountess  de  Bonnault  d'Houet." 
Rev.  Father  Stanislaus,  F.  M.  Capuchin. 
$2.50.  

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb„  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  B.  Salter,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York;  Rev.  James  McGovern,  D.  D., 
archdiocese  of  Chicago;  Rev.  William  Blaber, 
diocese  of  Brooklyn;  and  Rev.  Luke  Grace,  C.  M. 

Sister  Innocentia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;  Sister  M.  Louis,  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Sister  M.  Walburga,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names; 
Sister  Charlotte,  Sisters  of  Nazareth;  and  Sistter 
M.  Clotilda,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 

Mr.  Thomas  Semmes,  Mr.  Charles  West,  Mrs. 
Anna  Lynch,  Miss  Alice  Clarke,  Mr.  John 
Flynn,  Mr.  Wenceslaus  Prout,  Mrs.  B.  Brennan, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Gaeler,  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
Mr.  Joseph  Deibolt,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wildern,  Mr.  George  Hoke,  Mr. 
John  Sheridan,  Mrs.  M.  Moran,  Mr.  Louis  Koch, 
Mr.  David  Ogden,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Smith. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {joo  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      8T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Regina  Coeli  Laetare. 

( Fifteenth  Century. ) 

(^ABRIEIv,  that  angel  bright, 
Brighter  than  the  sun  is  light, 
From  heaven  to  earth  he  took  his  flight, 
Lcetare. 

In  Nazareth,  that  great  city. 
Before  a  Maiden  he  kneeled  on  knee. 
And  said,  "  Mary,   God  is  with  thee, — 
LcBtare." 

"Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
God  is   with   thee,   and   ever   was; 
He  hath  in  thee  chosen  a  place, — 
LcBtare." 

Mary  was  afraid  of  that  sight, 
That  came  to  her  with  so  great  light; 
Then  said  the  angel  that  was  so  bright, 
"Latare. 

"Be  not  aghast  of  least  nor  most: 
In  thee  is  conceived  the  Holy  Ghost, 
To  save  the  souls  that  were  for-lost, — 
LcBtare." 


God's  Wanderers. 


BY    A.  E.  P.  RAYMUND    DOWUNG. 


XXIII. 


HE  Society  of  Travellers  for 
Christ"  was  the  charming 
name  borne  by  a  missionary 
band  reorganized  by  Pope  John 
and  this  title  came  into  my 
mind  when  I  read  quite  recently  a  book 
on  the  Russian  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land. 
In  Oriental  countries  there  are  multitudes 
of  wandering  devotees,  —  men  who  are 
not  looking  back  to  worldly  interests, 
but   who  betake   themselves   to   the   con- 


templative life's  pilgrimage.  The  Arabs 
call  them  Saiehh,  —  "God's  Wanderers." 
And  once  throughout  Europe  were  to  be 
met  men  who  were  truly  travellers  for 
Christ,  God's  wanderers,  —  those  who 
have  left  us  the  names  pilgrim,  Romer, 
or  palmer.  To-day,  however,  only  among 
the  Sclavonic  races,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  representatives  to  be  found  of  what 
was  a  common  feature  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  their  national  pilgrimages  are 
a  reproduction  afid  continuation  in  many 
ways  of  what  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  ages  of  piety  and  fervor.  The  present 
numbers  are  greater;  the  pilgrims'  dress 
is  gone,  but  the  verities  are  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  readers  of 
The  Ave  Maria  to  hear  something  about 
what  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  that  I  know  in  human  experiences 
of  the  Holy  Land,  —  that  pairia,  that 
fatherland,  of  all  Christian  folk.  And  I 
shall  not  speak  without  authority;  for 
Mr.  Peter  Graham,  the  writer  of  the  book, 
"With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jeru- 
salem," is  familiar  with  their  language 
(w^hich  I  am  not),  apparently  lives  in 
Russia,  and  disguising  his  origin  suffi- 
ciently to  pass  as  one  of  themselves, 
travelled  with  them  by  boat  and  made 
the  wonted  rounds  in  their  company. 

Our  modern,  organized  "pilgrimages"  are 
only  orderly  visits  of  such  an  ordinary  pious 
character  as  Catholics  pay  to  any  sacred 
shrine.  Privation,  suffering,  hardness,  are 
as  unknown  as  much  as  they  are  dis- 
liked, so  that  the  very  word  "pilgrimage" 
is  misused.  The  spirit  that  prompted  the 
real     palmer,   or     Romer,     is     practically 
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dead,  or  diverted  into  other  methods  of 
expressing  itself.  These  Russians  come 
not  as  visitors,  but  as  penitents;  and  I 
never  meet  these  bands  of  sad-spirited- 
looking  men  'and  women  without  being 
moved  with  reverence  for  them,  and  re- 
buked by  their  reality  in  contrast  to  my 
shallowness. 

They  are  true  to  the  pilgrim  spirit  from 
start  to  finish;  they  have  come  to  the 
land  of  their  suffering  Redeemer  with 
the  purpose  of  being  partakers  in  His 
sufferings,  for  love  of  Him  and  in  repara- 
tion to  Him.  They  suffer  on  their  way 
hither,  often  tramping  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  port  of  embarkation;  they  suffer 
on  the  pilgrim  ships,  where,  if  this  book 
record  the  ordinary  experience,  they  are 
herded  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
in  terrible  dirt  and  squalor.  And  even 
when  they  land  they  will  not  allow  them- 
selves any  relaxation  of  comfort  and  ease. 
They  suffer,  but  would  n.ot  give  up  their 
share  of  suffering,  or  take  advantage  of 
foregoing  it;  they  live  in  spirit  and 
experience,  of  fixed  purpose,  the  life  of 
the  Man  of  Sorrows;  their  pilgrimage 
is  one  Via  Dolorosa  of  penance,  self- 
renunciation,  freely  and  joyfully  endured; 
and  nothing  is  more  impressive,  beautiful, 
and  wonderful  than  their  devotion, 
enthusiasm,  and  endurance. 

They  do  not  come  through  the  induce- 
ment of  any  tourist  agency,  nor  by  the 
exhortation  of  their  priests;  for  these 
seem  to  be  not  very  cordial,  according  to 
my  author,  at  knowing  so  much  stored-up 
money  should  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  whom  they  love  little  more  than 
Protestant  England  loves  Rome.  They 
are  not  led  even  by  priests;  nor  do 
they  come  from  any  particular  districts, 
nor  in  groups.  It  is  the  individual 
prompting  of  one  here,  one  there,  all 
over  that  vast  country, — a  call  which 
nothing  can  stay  when  it  can  possibly 
be  obeyed.  Formerh'  they  tramped  on 
foot  right  through  the  Caucasus  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  persecuted,  robbed,  often 
killed  by   the  hostile   "Saracen"   peoples, 


as  our  mediaeval  writers  called  them. 
vSometimes  not  fifty  per  cent  returned 
home  alive;  although  that  danger  wo::M 
not  deter  them;  for  to  die  on  such  a 
quest  was  but  to  reach  more  quickly 
the  Jerusalem  that  was  above,  a?  an  old 
pilgrim  remarked. 

On  account  of  this  loss  of  life  during 
the  last  century,  the  vState  began  to  put 
boats  at  the  disposal  of  these  people, — 
first  sailing-boats,  that  took  thirty  days; 
then  the  steamships,  which  take  half 
that  time, — subsidized  coasting  traders,  I 
suppose.  From  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  or 
Tuganrog  they  can  now  obtain,  for 
£2,  1 05,  a  return  ticket  to  Jaft'a,  lasting 
a  year;  for  many  like  to  go  to  Sinai. 
If  our  author's  ship  be  typical,  then  the 
word  ease  or  comfort,  and  even  our  ideas 
of  decency,  were  unknown  on  board.  The 
i.azarus  was  truly  "full  of  sores,"  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  Thames  steamboat,  with 
accommodation  for  little  over  a  hundred; 
yet  it  carried  560  pilgrims,  besides  other 
passengers  trading  from  port  to  port. 
In  a  storm,  so  crowded  were  they  that 
they  rolled  helplessly  over  one  another 
like  corpses!  They  take  on  V)oard  th^ir 
food, — sacks  of  crusts  of  black  or  rye 
bread.  These  they  soak  in  hot  water, 
«ind  eat  with  a  little  salt  or  an  onion. 
OUves,  fruit,  and  wood-oil  are  luxuries. 
Weak  tea  is  their  drink.  During  the 
Lenten  fast  they  forego  their  beloved 
vodka,  and  harder  still,  their  tobacco. 
The  richer  pilgrims  have  sacks  of  potatoes 
and  beans;  and  bring  porridge,  locust 
nuts,  figs,  dates,  etc;  and  it  is  upon  such 
fare  as  this  that  they  undergo  amazing 
exertions. 

You  say  they  are  only  poor  peasants, 
and  it  is  cruel  necessity  that  drives  them. 
That  is  not  so,  as  a  rule.    It  is  true  that 

'they  are  mostly  peasants;  but  some  are 
rich,  some  poor;  some  lettered,  some 
unlettered.    There  is  no  class  distinction. 

They   mostly   come    with   the    savings    of 
a  life.  "The  peasants  brought  with  them," 

says   Mr.  Graham,    "rather   more   money, 

man    for   man,    than    the    tourists    in    the 
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hotels.  To  have  £20  or  £30  in  spare 
cash  was  quite  common;  to  have  £200 
or  £300,  not  uncommon."  But  this  money 
is  not  for  self-indulgence:  it  is  to  be  spent 
on  "God's  purposes."  He  tells  of  some 
amongst  them,  who  have  been  there 
before.  Just  as  in  Chaucer  we  read  of 
"The  Good  Wife  of  Bath,"  who  had 
been  three  times  to  Jerusalem,  and  that 
was  about  135 1 !  One  man,  Old  Abraham, 
had  been  twenty  times,  and  was  termed 
"the  eternal  pilgrim,"  for  he  spent  his 
life  making  the  round  of  villages  in  Russia; 
not  begging,  but  receiving  commissions 
from  those  unable  to  go  themselves,  — 
carrying  their  intentions  and  their  alms 
to  some  favorite  spot  or  bringing  back 
some  desired  memorial  from  the  land 
their  Saviour  trod. 

It  is  true  that  you  see  no  clean  and 
comfortable  upper  or  middle  class  amongst 
them,  and  seldom  any  that  are  young; 
usually  it  is  the  old  or  middle-aged  that 
can  come.  Probably  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  a  life,  the  aim  of  hard  and 
penurious  days;  and  now  as  the  shadows 
lengthen  they  come  to  "make  their  souls," 
as  we  sometimes  say, — to  make  this  great 
act  of  penance  for  the  past;  and  then  to 
return,  feeling  that  the  serious  occupa- 
tions of  life  are  over  for  them,  and  to 
await  with  resignation  and  expectancy 
the  end  of  the  day. 

On  arriving  at  Jaffa,  everyone  tries  to 
put  on  clean  clothing  and  fresh  footgear 
in  honor  of  the  sacred  soil.  The  Russians 
have  now  erected  their  own  hospices  at 
Jerusalem,  to  receive  their  people;  but 
where  they  do  not  exist,  the  Greek  is  only 
too  willing  to  receive  them.  It  is  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  of  the  7000  or  8000 
Russian  pilgrims,  or  more,  who  annually 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  each  leaves,  on  an 
average  £10  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
Church;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  great 
annual  wealth,  backed  by  the  political 
support  of  the  strong  Christian  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  that  the  former  has  been 
able  to  filch  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
Catholics  the  greater  part  of  the  church 


of    the    Holy    Sepulchre,    Bethlehem,    the-. 
Tomb  of  Our  Lady,  and  other  sites. 

Hitherto  the  Turkish  authorities  at 
Constantinople  granted  and  recalled  their 
firmans  of  possession  according  as  they 
were  best  bribed  or  most  threatened, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  helpless  against 
such  methods  the  unsupported  Latin 
community  has  been.  It  is  easy  for  the 
Protestant  English  to  look  on  in  their 
wilful  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  with 
scornful  superiority  sneer  at  the  conten- 
tion between  Greek  and  Latin;  for  they 
have  no  hearts  to  wound  or  rights  to 
defend  in  the  matter,  being  without  lot 
or  inheritance  in  Catholic  Christendom. 
Indeed,  their  modern  efforts  are  only  to 
play  the  sycophant  to  the  Greek,  and  get 
some  stray  tokens  of  courtesy  from  a  his- 
toric communion,  which  they  can  translate 
into  a  recognition  of  their  Orders  and 
the  belief  of  one  of  the  sections  of  their 
divided   Church. 

In  1837  was  founded  the  Russian 
Imperial  Palestine  Society,  which  is  a 
most  admirable  institution  and  worthy 
of  study.  It  is  supported  by  a  govern- 
ment grant,  and  an  annual  collection 
through  the  whole  of  the  Empire  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  Palm  Sunday;  and 
has  achieved  an  immense  deal  of  useful 
work.  Besides  its  120  schools  in  Palestine, 
it  has  two  magnificent  hospices,  more  like 
settlements  or  small  towns  on  the  north- 
west, outside  the  Holy  City.  In  1864  the 
new  Trinity  Cathedral  wps  consecrated 
in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  hostelries  (one 
for  monks  and  priests),  a  range  of  exten- 
sive premises  for  800  ordinary  pilgrims, 
a  hospital  for  the  sick,  an  asylum, 
schools,  etc.  Then  twenty  years  later 
was  erected  the  Sergievsky  Hospice,  for 
rich  and  poor,  —  a  hotel  for  the  former, 
and  a  huge  refectory  for  the  latter,  where 
threepence  procures  for  the  peasant  a 
typical  village  meal,  the  Society  importing 
all  the  Russian  ingredients.  If  he  is  too 
poor  to  afford  threepence,  then  the  sum  of 
three  farthings  gives  him  a  bowl  of  por- 
ridge.   The  system  is  wisely  a  contributory 
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one,  each  paying  something,  although 
very  Httle.  Baths,  washhouses,  shops, 
are  here,  and  every  evening  a  free  lecture, 
with  views,  upon  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Places. 

This  shows  what  organized  and  steady 
effort  can  do;  but  few  visitors  to  the 
Santa  Terra  make  a  point  of  going  to  see 
these  great  settlements,  although  none 
can  fail  to  notice  the  progress  made  by 
Russia  in  winning  for  itself  a  predomi- 
nating influence  around  the  Holy  City. 

To  these  hospices  pilgrims  come  all 
through  the  year,  in  greater  numbers  during 
Christmastide  and  Lent;  and  from  here 
in  bands  they  set  forth  to  traverse  the 
land  up  to  Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  and 
down  to  Juttah,  south  of  Hebron,  which 
is  considered  by  them  the  birthplace  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  see  these  wan- 
dering bands  is  a  sermon  in  the  verities 
of  life,  and  rebukes  all  the  world's  judg- 
ments. The  rich,  commercialized  pagan 
gazes  at  what  he  deems  a  troup  of  navvies, 
with  their  wives,  in  quest  of  work;  and, 
if  on  foot,  as  he  passes  through  their 
midst  looks  caiitiously  about  him,  that 
his  pockets  be  not  picked  or  the  women- 
folk annoyed.  He  sees  two  or  three 
hundred,  perchance.  The  men  are  in 
blouses  (if  the  weather  is  warm),  or  in 
sheepskin  coats  or  deeply  padded  jackets, 
high  boots,  or  birch-bark  plaited  foot- 
wear; the  women  with  layers  of  petticoats 
like  a  Dutch  peasant,  bodices  of  home- 
spim,  a  thick  grey  or  black  shawl 
covering  head  and  shoulders.  The  men 
have  dense  hair,  cropped  like  a  Round- 
head's with  sheepshears;  high  cheekbones; 
strong,  weather  -  bronzed  faces,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ugly  peaked  cap,  or, 
better,  by  one  of  sheepskin. 

That  is  what  the  world  sees,  together 
with  their  bundles  on  back  and  frequent 
kettles  in  hand.  Yet  if  we  had  the  eyes 
of  the  angels  we  should  see  besides,  per- 
haps, everything  that  God  loves  most,^ 
simplicity  of  faith,  earnest  penitence  for 
the  past,  ■  union  with  the  divine  will, 
minds  whose  "conversation  is  in  heaven"; 


for  they  are  contemplatives,  almost  all 
of  them,  watering  with  their  tears  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  and  warming  with 
their  kisses  the  landmarks  of  the  presence 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  "  Adorabimus  in  loco 
ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus''  (Ps.  cxxxi),  might 
be  their  watchword;  for  it  is  their  object. 
Th^y  are  not  disedified  by  what  would 
disturb  those  whose  faith  is  the  seed  cast 
on  the  wayside.  "It  is  to  the  places  we 
are  going  not  the  people,"  said  one 
of  them. 

"The  priests  in  Russia  often  oppress 
us,  and  are  often  very  drunken  and  very 
evil.  But  that  doesn't  make  God  less 
holy.  Did  not  God  live  and  die  in  the 
land?"  There  is  the  true  Catholic  ring,  J| 
clear  in  its  distinction  between  things  ^S 
human  and  divine;  no  trying  to  shift 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  soul  to 
its  Maker  onto  the  shoulders  of  another. 
A  band  of  saints,  you  say.  Well,  perhaps 
that  is  true  as  far  as  it  can  be  on 
earth.  There  are  false  pilgrims  and  some 
wicked  ones,  but  they  are  like  black  sheep 
in  a  flock  of  white  ones.  These  men  and 
women  are  very  human  naturally,  of 
strong  make;  but  their  faith,  and  will 
have  been  cultivated  and  strengthened  so 
that  they  have  the  hearts  of  little  chil- 
dren, with  such  extraordinary  piety  and 
such  vividness  of  belief  that  even  the 
scoffers  and  superior  pagans  who  see  them 
at  their  devotions  are  moved  to  silence, 
and  can  only  murmur  as  they  pass:  "Such 
ignorance    and    superstition!"      And    we  | 

Catholics  know  what  that  means. 
•    I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  one  of  these  I 

men,  which  I  heard  when  last  in  Jeru- 
salem, —  a  case  which  occurred  while  I 
was  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  was  a 
pilgrim  who  had  been  a  thief  and  house- 
breaker, who,  having  been  caught,  had 
been  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  passed 
many  years  of  penal  servitude.  When  he 
returned  to  his  village  and  to  his  old 
mother,  his  heart  was  changed,  and  the 
two  set  out  on  this  pilgrimage  of  penance 
to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  past. 
Now,  at    the    season    of    the    great    pil- 
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grimages,  the  riffraff  of  Syria  congregate 
to  pester  and  rob  the  visitors;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  this  penitent  son  was 
alone  in  some  soUtary  spot,  a  Syrian 
begged  of  him;  but  he  had  nothing  to 
give, — not  even  a  crust  of  bread.  Where- 
upon the  beggar  became  enraged,  and, 
hoping  to  find  money  upon  his  person, 
felled  the  Russian  to  the  ground,  and 
injured  him  so  grievously  that  the  poor 
man  lay  at  the  point  of  death  at  the 
hospice  for  three  months. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  and 
think,  the  Consul  of  his  country  came  to 
him  and  said:  "You  will  be -glad  to  know 
that  we  have,  caught  the  man  who  nearly 
killed  you."  But  the  pilgrim  gave  no  sign 
of  pleasure  at  the  news.  The  Consul  con- 
tinued: "Before  you  go  away,  you  must 
come  and  give  evidence  against  him." 
Still  no  response.  "Do  you  understand 
what  I  say,  —  that  you  are  to  appear  at 
the  Consulate  next  week  to  prosecute 
this  man?"  —  "Yes,"  at  length  replied 
the  pilgrim,  "I  quite  understand,  sir, 
what  you  say;  but  I  w^on't  appear.  Let 
him  go;  for,  I,  too,  have  been  a  robber." 
vSuch  was  the  sincerity  of  his  penitence 
that  he  freely  forgave  his  enemy  —  so 
low^  and  pitiless  a  one,  —  in  the  hope  that 
he  himself  might  be  forgiven  in  heaven; 
and  no  threats  or  inducements  w^ere  able 
to  alter  his  decision. 

"These  men  are  not  in  union  with  the 
Apostolic  See  of  Peter:  they  are  schis- 
matics," you  remark.  Yes,  alas!  that  is 
so.  But,  as  you  know,  they  themselves 
are  guiltless  of  schism.  Their  rulers  and 
guides  in  the  past,  and  possibly  in  the 
present,  are  gravely  responsible;  but 
these  men  are  innocent.  They  are  in  the 
Father's  house,  in  His  favor  and  grace, 
even  if  shut  off  by  their  guardians  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  They  are  not 
heretical:  they  are  Catholics  in  every 
instinct  and  fibre  of  their  belief;  and  if 
the  pious  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Spain 
went  on  a  national  pilgrimage  to-day 
you  would  see  but  little  difference  in  their 
devotion   and  its  expression. 


Perhaps  I  had  better  exclude  one  scene 
from  this  generalization,  since  it  is  that 
most  widely  known  and  commented  upon 
by  all  writers — namely,  the  "Holy  Fire" 
orgie  around  the  "Life-Giving  Grave." 
To  the  Greeks,  this  is  the  crowning  event 
of  Holy  Week,  but  not  to  the  Russian 
pilgrims.  The  venal  Greek  authorities 
can  not  be  acquitted  of  acquiescing  in 
this  fraud.  They  have  never  made  any 
effort  publicly  to  counteract  it  or  to  warn 
their  people  against  the  popular  belief 
which  formerly  they  created;  but  the 
Russians,  Mr.  Grahr.m  says,  "are  often 
advised  by  their  priests  to  regard  the 
ceremony  as  unimportant."  And  they 
would  not  do  that  if  they  thought  it  was 
the  annual  miracle  the  Greeks  assert.  To 
us  Catholics  it  is  but  the  exaggeration  of 
the  interesting  ceremony  on  Holy  Sat- 
urday, performed  in  every  church,  of 
producing  the  new  fire  from  a  flint  for 
Easter.  But  the  story  the  Greeks  give 
is  thus  related  by  our  author  (p.  284), 
and  he  is  quite  unbiassed. 

"In  the  first  century  of  Christianity," 
he  says,  "the  Patriarch  Narcissus,  finding 
the  lamps  in  the  Sepulchre  short  of  oil, 
went  to  the  brook  of  Siloam  for  water, 
and  filled  the  vessels  of  the  church  there- 
with. Fire  came  dow^n  from  heaven  and 
ignited  the  water,  so  that  it  burned  like 
oil,  and  the  illumination  lasted  through- 
out the  Easter  service.  Every  Holy 
Saturday  since  then,  fire  has  appeared 
from  heaven  at  the  Sepulchre.  ...  I  have 
said  that  the  Russians  rather  slighted  it, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  many  did 
not  regard  it  as  an  extraordinary 
wonder,  —  a  miracle  absolutely  authen- 
ticated." For  it  is  not  for  simple  folk  to 
criticise  what  ecclesiastics  do;  and  in 
some  doubt,  perhaps,  between  their  own 
clergy  and  the  Greeks,  and  with  their 
certainty  of  the  possibility  of  this  or  any 
miracle,  they  see  in  it  a  sign  sent  by  God 
at  this  most  sacred  spot,  that  out  of  death 
would  spring  life  by  reason  of  Our  Lord's 
conquest  over  death. 

If  I  seem  to  have  passed  over  without 
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notice  our  own  Catholic  homes  in  the 
Holy  City,  it  is  not  from  want  of  ardent 
admiration  for  the  hard,  constant,  and 
unequal  struggle  the  Franciscan  Fathers 
have  had  to  maintain  to  hold  our  position 
in  Palestine.  The  continual  state  of  ready 
defence  and  alertness  in  which  they  have 
to  exist  against  one  of  the  most  wily  and 
insidious  of  the  Levantine  peoples  is  little 
understood  by  us  Western  folk.  It  is  an 
Eastern  commonplace  that  one  Greek  is 
a  match  in  cunning  for  three  Jews,  while 
it  needs  three  Europeans  to  circumvent 
one  Jew !  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak 
any  further  of  the  difficulty  of  our  posi- 
tion. We  set  out  to  attract  the  regard 
of  those  who  may  visit  the  soil  sacred  to 
these  pilgrim  bands  of  Russia,  that  they 
may  recognize  in  them  the  continuation 
of  our  own  mediaeval  pilgrimages,  and 
learn  the  genuine  Catholic  spirit  of  these 
men  who  follow  gleefully  the  footsteps 
of  Our  Lord.  The  Russians'  dislike  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  more  for  what 
they  call  its  adapting  itself  to  the  modern 
spirit  of  the  age  than  for  anything  else. 
They  quite  recognize  the  Pope  as  an 
Apostolic  Patriarch,  not  a  titular  or 
nominal  one,  and  realize  that  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  themselves  have  so 
authoritative  a  head  as  that. 

An  old  soldier  who  became  a  monk, 
addressing  his  fellow-pilgrims,  warned 
them  intelligently  against  the  indifference 
to  religion  they  would  encounter  among 
other  nations.  "They  tell  you  wonderful 
things  about  the  English  and  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  French;  but  in  so  far  as 
those  nations  have  departed  from  Christ 
they  dwell  in  darkness.  The  French,  for 
instance,  have  thrown  over  the  Church 
and  monasticism;  and  there  in  France 
now  Satan  is  at  work  doing  the  most 
horrible  things  in  the  dark.  .  .  ,  There,  as 
you  know,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Freemasons,  and  they  operate  upon  Eng- 
land. "  (p.  60.)  How  clear-sighted  is  the 
old  man's  vision  of  the  modern  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  God!  And  how  wise  it 
reveals    Russia's    exclusiveness    to    be,    if 


the  effort  is  directed  to  protect  her  people 
from  being  attacked  by  the  spiritual 
leprosy  of  the  West! 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  although  Mr.  Graham's  book 
prompted,  and  is  quoted  in,  this  paper, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  entirely 
my  own;  for  I  do  not  gather  that  he  is 
of  any  definite  form  of  religion, — rather 
one  of  those  whose  sympathetic  insight 
and  knowledge  of  the  Russian  life  and 
language  have  enabled  him  to  give  us  a 
real  addition  to  our  information,  while 
writing  a  book  full  of  delightful  descrip- 
tion and  incident. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAITRICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XVIII. 
T  had  been  a  terrible  evening 
for  Mary  Coyne.  It  was  vShortly 
after  six  o'clock  when  the  boys 
came  to  tell  her  that  Amy  had 
gone  with  some  friends  on  the  6.30  train, 
and  that  she  had  said  she  would  be  back 
on  the  12.15.  Where  had  Amy  gone? 
With  whom?  Herbert  did  not  know  where 
she  had  gone  in  New  York;  he  thought 
that  the  girl  with  her  was  Sadie  Jensen, 
and  the  boys  Jack  Morton  and  Herman 
Welterman. 

"It's  Spracht's  work!"  Mary  said.  "He 
has  degraded  them,  as  he  degrades  all 
he  touches." 

To  whom  could  she  turn?  Trevanion 
was  not  at  home;  she  could  not  make 
a  scandal  by  interrupting  him  at  the 
meeting.  The  worst  had  happened.  She 
turned  aside  from  the  hopeless  thought 
of  going  to  New  York  and  looking  help- 
lessly for  Amy.  Spracht  might  tell  her, 
if  he  would.  She  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat.  Her  mother  was  upstairs,  with  a 
bad  headache.  vShe  took  the  revolver 
from  its  box  and  placed  it  in  her  bag. 
She  was  determined  to  force  something 
from  vSpracht.  Why  should  she  care  what 
she    did    now?    There    was    no    hope    in 
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the  future,  no  solace  in  the  present.  She 
would  cease  for  a  while  to  look  on  life 
as  women  looked  on  it.  If  the  God  she 
had  always  believed  in  were  no  more, 
there  was  no  place  for  her  or  any  other 
woman.  She  looked  carefully  at  the 
pistol,  and  saw  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  missing  cartridge,  it  was  fully 
loaded.    Amy!    O  little  Amy! 

A  sullen  fury  took  possession  of  Mary. 
If  Spracht  would  not  help  her,  she  would 
kill  him.  But  she  must  see  Madeline 
first,  and  ask  her  if  she  knew  where 
Spracht  lived.  Then  she  remembered  that 
Madeline  would  probably  be  at  church, 
as  it  was  the  first  Friday  of  the  month, 
and  Madeline,  she  knew%  never  missed 
the  service. 

She  found  that  there  was  no  evening 
service  at  Father  Cook's  church;  she 
thought  it  all  over  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Oh,  yes,  Madeline  always  went  to  the 
church  in  Cleveland  Street!  Stopping  a 
street  car,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  reached  Cleveland  Street  in  five 
minutes.  She  would  kill  Spracht  if  he* 
derided  her,  or  refused  to  give  a  clew  to 
Amy's  whereabouts. 

The  outer  doors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
were  open.  She  pushed  against  the  brass- 
studded  green  leather  door  beyond,  and 
found  herself  in  the  crowded  church.  The 
altar  glowed  with  lights,  the  red  star 
before  the  golden  tabernacle  seeming  like 
a  lonely  thing  apart.  She  knelt  down  on 
the  bench  behind  the  last  pew.  The 
silence,  the  glow  of  the  lights,  the  slight 
smell  of  incense  irritated  her.  Time 
would  be  lost.  The  singing,  organ  play- 
ing, perhaps  a  long  sermon  would  keep 
her  from  Madeline  and  her  purpose. 
She  felt  the  pistol  in  her  silk  bag.  She 
knew  now  that  -she  would  kill  Spracht, 
whether  he  derided  her  or  not.  She  grew 
more  and  more  impatient.  What  mockery 
all  this  was,  if  what  Dr.  Wortley  had  said 
was  true! 

"What  is  this  service?"  she  asked, 
tapping  the  woman  in  front  of  her  gently 
on  the  shoulder. 


"Sermon  and  Benediction,"  the  woman 
w^hispered,  "every  First  Friday,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  this  cursed  black  Friday  for  me!" 
she  said  to  herself. 

There  was  a  stir  in  front  of  the 
blazing  altar,  and  a  tall,  thin  man 
ascended  the  pulpit  stairs.  Mary  groaned 
and  clenched  her  fists.  He  was  about 
to  talk!  The  priest  began  by  saying  a 
short  prayer;  and  Mary,  wishing  it  was 
all  over,  was  annoyed  to  see  him  making 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  She  did  not  listen 
to  the  first  words  the  preacher  uttered; 
she  was  indifferent  to  what  he  said  and 
to  what  he  was  about  to  say;  but  his 
voice  was  so  clear  and  his  words  so  simple 
that  they  gradually  caught  her  attention. 

"The  word  of  God  is  the  Bible,"  he 
said;  "and  the  Bible,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  interpreted  by  the  infallible 
Church,  can  not  err.  It  is  the  very  voice 
of  Christ  speaking  to  us.  Christ  lives, — 
Christ  loves  us.  If  there  had  been  only 
one  soul  on  earth,  Christ  would  have 
died  for  it,  were  it  your  soul  or  mine." 

Mary's  interest  became  intense;  the 
clergyman  really  believed  that  the  Bible 
was  inspired  by  God!  He  went  on.  But, 
occupied  with  this  amazing  thought,  and 
the  more  amazing  assertion  that  Christ 
loved  and  would  have  died  for  her  soul 
alone,  she  heard  no  more  until  the 
preacher  said: 

"  He  gave  us  His  divine  body  and  blood. 
His  precious  gift,  His  memorial.  Before 
this  hour  passes,  you  will  kneel  and 
adore  His  body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity 
exposed  on  the  altar.  .  .  . 

"It  was  the  reading  of  a  passage  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  that  gave  an 
Augustin  to  the  Church.  Seduced  in  his 
youth  from  the  religion  of  his  pious 
mother,  Monica,  into  the  Manichean 
heresy,  Augustin  became  not  only  ship- 
wrecked in  faith,  but  also  dissolute  iii 
morals.  One  day  while  he  is  in  company 
with  his  friends  Alipius  and  Pontiarus, 
the  latter  tells  of  the  extraordinary  life 
and   sanctity   of    St.   Anthony.     Augustin 
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listens  with  marked  attention  to  the  nar- 
rative of  his  friend,  and  then  repUes  with 
emotion.  'These  ignorant  men  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence,  and  we, 
with  all  our  learning,  remain  wallowing 
in  the  mire  of  sin.'  Retiring  afterward 
into  the  garden,  he  sits  under  a  fig  tree 
and  gives  vent  to  tears.  He  is  struggling 
between  virtue  and  vice.  God  gently  calls 
him  upward  to  Himself,  but  his  passions 
chain  him  to  earth.  While  virtue  and 
vice  are  struggling  for  the  supremacy, 
Augustin  hears  the  voice  of  a  child  utter- 
ing these  words,  Tolle  lege, — tolle  lege, — 
'Take  up  and  read, — take  up  and  read.' 
He  instantlv  rises;  and,  knowing  that 
these  were  not  the  usual  expressions  of 
a  child,  he  recognizes  in  that  utterance  a 
voice  from  heaven.  Entering  the  house, 
he  finds  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  open,  and 
his  eyes  fell  on  these  words:  'Not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamber- 
ing and  impurities,  not  in  contention  and 
envy;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh  in  its  concupiscences.'  He  reads  no 
more.  From  that  moment  dates  his 
conversion." 

Mary  seemed  to  awaken  from  a  trance. 
The  hymn  and  the  organ  music  left  her 
unmoved;  but  suddenly,  above  the 
silent,  tense  throng,  she  saw  the  glittering 
monstrance  raised  by  the  priest,  and  she 
knew  that  she  beheld  the  Bread  of  Life. 
There  was  no  need  for  more, — she  knew. 
The  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  closed; 
the  priest,  in  his  splendid  cope,  knelt  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Mary,  strengthened  in  soul,  silently 
made  her  way  from  the  incense-laden  air, 
walked  slowly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street;  and,  taking  the  revolver  from  her 
bag,  threw  it  with  all  her  strength  into 
one  of  the  stagnant  pools  that  covered 
the  weed-grown  lots,  which  the  city's 
fathers  had  so  long  neglected.  She  heard 
a  splash,  and  then  she  turned  to  wait  for 
Madeline. 

"O  Madeline,"  she  cried,  "I  have  a 
horrible  thing  to  tell  you!    Amy  is  gone!" 


"The  Lord  between  us  and  harm,  my 
poor  Mary!"  said  Madeline. 

"But,  Madeline,  I  leave  it  all  to  God. 
I  have  knelt  before  Him,  and  He  has 
given  me  peace." 

Madeline,  thinking  that  her  friend  had 
temporarily  gone  mad,  forced  her  to  walk 
up  and  down  in  the  cold  air. 

"Madeline,  I  came  out  intending  to 
kill  Spracht!" 

"Poor  child!" 

Madeline  took  her  friend  home,  soothed 
her,  and  heard  the  whole  story. 

"I  leave  it  to  God,— I  leave  it  to  God!" 
wept  Mary. 

Madeline  accompanied  Mary  home  to 
her  door.  A  boy  in  the  uniform  of  a 
telegraph  messenger  was  trying  to  unbolt 
the  garden  gate. 

"Are  you  Miss  Coyne?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  read  it,  Madeline!     I  can't." 

Madeline  opened  the  envelope.  | 

"I  married  your  sister  to  Jack  Morton 
at  Westbrook  Station,  where  no  license 
is  required.    Sadie  with  me. 

"Jensen." 

"Another  divorce!"  commented  Made- 
line. "But  Amy's  made  an  honest  man 
of  him  for  a  time!" 

"I  left  it  to  God,"  Mary  said.  "O 
Madeline,  suppose  I  had  killed  Spracht?" 
Then  she  added,  after  a  pause:  "At 
what  time  is  the  service  in  your  church, 
to-morrow?" 

"The  first  Mass  is  at  six  o'clock." 

"I'll  be  there." 

"The  age  of  miracles  is  not  passed!" 
was  Madeline's  mental  comment,  as  she 
went  homeward,  her  heart  full  of  joy 
and  thankfulness.  "She'll  never  marry 
Trevanion  now,  if  he  does  be  Mayor  of 
Orvisville.  Glory  be  to  God!  '  Tis  a 
strange  world!" 

There  was  a  sense  of  peace  and  joy 
in  Mary  Coyne's  heart  next  morning,  as 
she  softly  stole  into  her  little  brothers' 
room  in  the  half  dusk,  adjusted  the 
tumbled  bedclothes,  and  then  went  to 
Mass.     The  word  "Mass"  as  yet  had  no 
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meaning  to  her.  She  was  about  to  sit 
at  the  foot  of  Christ,  and  most  humbly 
bless  His  name. 

The  newspaper  had  not  yet  been  left 
on  the  doorstep.  She  looked  for  it,  fearing 
to  find  an  allusion  to  Amy's  escapade 
among  its  telegrams.  The  Gazette  always 
made  a  specialty  of  scandals  and  crimes 
of  all  sorts.  The  morning  was  clear  and 
crisp,  and  the  grayish-pink  chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  garden  threw  their  aromatic 
scent  at^her. 

"I  can  bear  anything  now,"  she  said. 
"Amy,  at  least,  is  not  disgraced.  And  I 
will  give  him  back  his  ring.  I  can  bear 
it  now — very  well." 

But  for  an  instant  the  old  wave  of 
jealousy  swept  over  her  heart.  To  give 
him  up  to  another!  And  she  was  sure 
that  this  other  had  already  begun  to  fill 
her  place  in  his  heart. 

She  reached  the  church.  It  was  nearly 
empty.  Two  candles  burned  on  the  main 
altar,  and  the  little  ruby  glowed  still, 
larger  in  the  shadow.  Somebody  had 
left  a  rather  worn  child's  prayer-book 
on  the  seat  of  the  last  pew  in  front  of 
the  confessional.  It  was  early.  She  saw 
a  priest  enter  the  curious  little  wooden 
box.  She  noticed  the  word  "Women" 
on  one  side  and  "Men"  on  the  other. 
She  fixed  her  attention  on  the  "Ordinary 
of  the  Mass."  ''Corpus  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi  custodiat  animam  meam  in 
vitam  cBternam.''  The  English  words  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  They 
burned  before  her.  She  had  sinned.  She 
was  a  murderess  at  heart.  A  woman, 
with  a  serene  and  sweet  face,  came  from 
the  confessional.  Mary  Coyne  slowly 
and  humbly  opened  the  door  and  went 
in.  The  gloom  frightened  her.  The  grille 
suddenly  brightened,  she  saw  a  shadowy 
face,   and  a  kind  voice  said: 

"Well,  my  child?" 

Then  the  light  began  to  shine  on  the 
way  of  her  future.  The  priest,  speaking 
for  Christ,  told  her  what  to  do.  There 
was  no  more  doubt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 


X. — To  my  Mother. 

MY  DEAREST  Dear !^ (With  a  capital 
letter,  it  looks  as  if  I  were  writing 
to  the  park-keeper,  who  can't  read.  "I 
don't  hold  wi'  it,"  he  told  me.  "For  the 
gentry  it  don't  matter:  when  you've 
nought  to  do,  it  don't  sinnify  what  you 
does,  —  not  indoors.  But  for  folks  as 
has  their  bread  to  earn,  it's  all  'scrat.' 
There  were,"  he  informed  me,  "a  head 
gamekeeper  here  who  was  forever  reading. 
He'd  bought  Yewme's  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  King  July-us  Caesar  down- 
wards, at  a  sale;  and  it  cost  him  two  and 
three,  in  four  volumes, — all  but  the  third 
volume.  That,  the  auctioneer  explained, 
wasn't  proper;  but  the  keeper  found  out 
afterwards  it  had  been  shaved  on  by  a 
former  proprietor.  And  there  niver  was 
so  few  pheasants  about  this  proppety," 
declared  Dear,  "as  whiles  that  readin' 
chap  was  rusponsible.  And  he'd  tell  a  lie, 
too,  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  No,  Muster 
Markham,  you  don't  catch  me  readin'. 
Folks'll  tell  you  all  the  murders  i'  the 
Sunday  papers  without  you  readin'  a 
ha'porth.  And  I'd  as  lief  go  to  sleep  of 
a  Sunday  mornin',  —  /  would:  and  it's 
just  as  religious.  Of  course  I  ain't  no 
Cath'lic, —  I'm  not.  If  I  was.  I'd  go  to 
Mass;  for  there's  no  evenin'  Mass, — I 
knows  all  that.  But  our  church  is  just  as 
good  at  nights  as  i'  the  mornin';  and 
better  too,  for  there's  gas  and  more 
singin'.  And  I'm  one  as  can't  sing  by 
daylight:  it  makes  me  feel  all  o' 
a-squelter.  And  the  parson  talks  more 
sense  o'  evenin's.  Not  as  /  spends  much 
at  the  Rouche  Arms,  nor  yet  at  the 
Leopards — my  missus'  tongue's  too  long 
for  that.    But  as  for  readin'?  .  .  .") 

Here  endeth  the  parenthesis.  At  least 
I'm  not  sure;  for  Dear  is  a  chum  of  mine. 
He  is  a  queer,  hard-bitten  old  fellow,  over 
seventy,  but  as  wiry  and  active  as  if  he 
were  only  half  the  age.    He  is  devoted  to 
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"the  family,"  and  thinks  that  for  them 
the  Catholic  religion  is  "uncommon." 

"If  you're  goin'  in  for  religion,"  lie 
considers,  "the  Cath'lic's  the  one  for  your 
money.  But  /  don't,"  he  explains  very 
franklv.  "There's  seven  days  in  a  wick 
and.on'y  one  Sunday.  Once  a  wick,  and 
th^t  of  a'  evenin',  is  all  I  can  fashion  to. 
The  Catli'lics  keeps  it  goin'  seven  days  a 
wick,  and  that's  more'n  I'm  up  to.  I 
minds  when  Sir  Benedick's  father  turned, 
though  I  was  but  a  youngster  then. 
Ivof',  the  scrabble  there  was!  You  might 
ha'  thought  he'd  stole  the  county  and 
was  for  sendin'  it  oiT  to  the  Pope  in  a 
passel.  There  was  to  be  burnin's  and 
persecutions  in  ivery  village,  and  none 
was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  church  or 
chapel.  But  I  niver  saw  any  one  burnt 
(and  you  may  lay  a  crown  I'd  ha'  gone 
to  look  if  there'd  bin  any.  I  walked  to 
Leicester  oust  to  see  a  chap  hanged). 

"And  there's  bin  a  deal  more  given  to 
the  poor  all  round  here  since  the  family 
was  Cath'lic,  and  no  question  ast  as  to 
what  church  or  chapel  any  poor  body 
goes  to,  —  whether  it's  blankets  or  coal 
or  meat,  or  what,  that's  goin'  round.  The 
Prodestants  gets  more  than  the  Cath'lics, 
coz  there's  more  o'  'em.  Ls^dy  de  Rouche 
made  the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  there's 
niver  one  Cath'lic  in  it  to  a  dozen  Prod- 
estants. vSame  wi'  the  Christmas  Trees 
and  that.  There's  one  i'  each  village  ivery 
year,  and  presents  for  all,  babbies  and 
perrants.  And  I  lay  as  there's  trible  the 
number  o'  presents  bought  as'll  go  into 
Prodestant  hands  what'  11  go  to  the 
Cath'lics.  If  the  parsons  wants  summat 
for  their  poor  folk,  don't  you  imagine  as 
they  hangs  back  any  in  askin'  for  it  from 
my  Lady  or  Sir  Benedick;  nor  yet  they 
doesn't  hold  back  givin'  of  it. 

"Them  nuns  nussed  half  the  village 
when  there  was  the  low  typus  i'  Rouche- 
thorp;  and  one  o'  'em  ketched  it  and 
died,  she  did.  I  seed  her  buried,  and  there 
warn't  .a  'dry  eye  i'  the  crow'd,  —  and 
pitmen  aren't  a  cryin'  lot  i'  general. 
She:was  but  six-and-twenty.  Sister  Gabriel 


wasn't.  That's  a'  angel's  name  (I -knows 
more'n  you'd  think,  readin'  or  no);  and 
she'd  as  good  right  to  it  as  e'er  a  angel  i' 
the  Testament.  And  her  ladyship  as  now 
is  (the  old  Baronite  was  alive  then), 
she  nussed  the  poor  folk,  too;  and  fine 
and  angry  it  made  her  father-i'-law.  Not 
as  he  jawed  her, — she  was  about  the  on'y 
livin'  creetur  he  durstn't  jav/.  But  he  let 
fly  at  her  'usband,  and  called  him  all  he 
could  lay  his  tongue  to.  Lor',  if  you'd 
wanted  to  hear  lang'age,  he  was  the  one 
for  you !  I  tried  to  get  some  o'  it  by  heart, 
I  did,  when  I  was  a  young  strapper.  It 
was  out  by  the  north  spinneys,  and  I 
slipped  behind  some  thorn-bushes  and 
let  a  loost  at  'em.  And  I  got  on  pretty 
tidy,  too.  But  who  should  step  up  behind 
me  but  the  old  Squire,  and  me  pelterin' 
so  loud  I  niver  lieerd  him  steppin'  on  the 
soft  turf! 

"'Good  losh,'  says  he,  'what  a  gift  o' 
tongues!  You  must  have  a  dozen.  What 
are  you  swearin'  at?' 

"'At  the  trees,'  says  I. 

"'x\nd  what  have  they  done  to  you?' 
ast  Squire. 

'"What  could  they  do?'  says  I.  'I  was 
just  practisin'.' 

"'Well,  you  seem  pretty  perfect,'  says 
he.     'You   must  have  had    a  fine  model.' 

"'Yes,  yer  honor,'  says  I  (for  I  saw 
him  grinnin')'. 

"'Here,'  says  Squire,  'you'd  better 
wash  your  mouth  out.' 

"And  he  outs  wi'  his  flask,  and  was 
for  pourin'  me  out  a  drink  into  the  silver 
cup  that  fitted  to  the  silver  bottom  of 
it.     But  the  flask  was  empty. 

"'I'm  sorry,  but  I  seem  to  have  been 
washin'  my  own  mouth  out  and  there's 
none  left,'  says  he. 

"'Lor',  your  honor,'  says  I,  not  meanin' 
anything,  '  I  don't  .need  none, — thankin' 
you  all  the  same.  I'd  liever  your  honor 
should  ha'  drunk  it.'  • 

"But  he  looked  funny;  and  then  I 
seed  as  he  thought  I  considered  his 
mouth  wanted  washin'  out  more'n  mine 
did.     So   he    walked    off,  and    I    knocked 
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off  curses  at  the  innocent  thorn-trccs.  lie 
didn't  bear  no  malice,  though.  He  was 
a  scorcher,  but  he  was  all  a  gentleman." 

"And  did  he  knock  off  swearing?" 
asked  your  correspondent. 

"Old  Squire?  Not  he!  But  next  time 
he  let  fly,  he  gave  me  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  was  a  gentry's  privilege, 
and  I'd  no  more  rights  to  it  than  to  his 
gold  repeater  and  chain.  So  he  learnt 
me  a  lesson;  and  I  swears  i'  reason 
now,  accordin'  to  my  station.  But,  as  I 
were  sayin',  the  Cath'lic's  the  religion  for 
them  as  wants  to  go  the  whole  hog. 
You're  i'  the  rights  to  turn,  if  them's 
your  intentions.  They  aren't  mine.  I've 
no  time  for  a  seven-day  religion.  I'm 
like  the  publics  as  hasn't  a  week-round 
license;  on'y  mine's  for  the  Sunday,  and 
not  all  o'  that." 

"But,  Dear,"  I  suggested,  "your 
daughter  is  a  Catholic.  Did  you  mind 
her  turning?" 

"Mind?  No!  She  were  always  a  gal 
as  thought  more  o'  heaven  than  I  do  o' 
the  does  i'  fawnin'  time,  and  more'n  that 
I  can't  say.  She  suits  it,  and  it  suits 
her.  And  her  'usband's  a  Cath'lic,  and 
their  children  of  course.  She's  my  fav'rite, 
Elsie  is;  and  her  children's  my  fav'rite 
grandchildren.  Her  mother  and  me  sticks 
where  we  was  born.  She  did  think  o' 
turnin'  onst,  after  Elsie  did;,  but  she 
couldn't  scran  to  settin'  hersen  abovst  me. 
You  see,  we've  come  to  think  the  Cath'lic 
top-dash  i'  religion;  and  she  couldn't 
abide  seemin'  to  go  in  for  top-dash  and 
leave  me  peg  down,  like.  It's  different 
wi'  Elsie.  It's  right  enough  as  children 
should  get  abovst  what  their  old  perrants 
was.  I  shouldn't  care  for  Elsie  to  be  like 
her  mother  and  me,  and  not  be  able  to 
read,  and  that.  Same  i'  religion:  I  like* 
her  to  get  the  best  as  there  is,  but  second- 
best's  good  enough  for  me.  My  father 
couldn't  read,  and  he  served  the  family 
faithful  over  sixty  year^.  And  I'm  none 
for  readin'  mysen.  But  times  is  changed, 
and  I  were  born  i'  the  old  days.  Elsie 
belongs  now.'' 


"Does   she   ever  try   to  convert  you?"' 

"I  can't  rightly  tell.  She  niver  says 
much  to  me,  but  my  old  woman  thinks 
she  prays  a  lot  about  it;  and  I  can't 
stop  that,  you  know.  There  niver  weren't 
much  prayin'  i'  the  near  lodge  'fore  she 
turned;  and  there  isn't  much,  now  she's 
married  and  gone  off  to  Sling  Plautins. 
But  it  niver  bothered  us  any.  vShe's  a 
fust-rate  wife  to  Austy  Peck,  and  her 
children  has  the  best  mother  out."  . 

You  might  think  from  all  this  that 
Dear's  great  topic  is  religion,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  his  great  occupation  in 
life.  But  his  real  topic  is  "the  family." 
To  their  faces,  his  manner  is,  if  anything, 
rather  critical;  but  woe  betide  any  one 
who  criticises  one  of  them  to  him!  All 
the  same,  he  is  shrewd  enough  in  his 
appreciations. 

"It  were  a  bad  day,  and  black,"  he 
said  yesterday,  "when  vSir  Andreas  died. 
It  weren't  only  the  big  house  as  was  i' 
mournin' :  i'  the  villages  it  was  like  as  if 
the  father  lay  dead  in  ivery  cottage.  I'd 
niver  seen  the  like.  When  old  Squire 
went,  it  was  different  altogether.  Folks 
felt  that,  too,  but  not  i'  the  same  way. 
He'd  bin  squire  so  long  as  all  the  middle- 
aged  folk  remembered,  and  he  w^as  a  big 
man.  'The  Squire  o'  Leicestershire'  they 
called  him.  Seemed  as  if  he  should  go  on 
bein'  squire  foriver.  You  couldn't  rightly 
fashion  how  it'd  be  without  him.  He  kep' 
two  packs  o'  hounds  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  biggest  lords  round  would  trimble  if  he 
scowled  at  'em  when  they  was  out.  But 
he  was  mostly  easy-timpered  and  pleasant 
to  all,  though  in  a  big,  fine  manner. 
Intimate  he  niver  was,  not  with  anybody. 

"To  see  him  with  the  Duke  you'd 
think  'twas  he  was  the  Duke, — net  His 
Grace  as  is  now,  but  his  uncle;  a  stoutish, 
shortish  gentleman,  with  his  hands  foriver 
i'  his  pockets,  except  when  he  was  pullin' 
of  'em  out  to  give  somebody  summat. 
It  wasn't  that  he  entertaii 
bin  a  widower  fifty  yea 
and  it  was  mostly  ^^n 
the    park,    not    many  1 
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except  when  his  sister,  the  bishop's  wife, 
came  to  stay.  Then  he'd  fill  the  house 
for  her.  She  was  a  proud  one,  —  old 
vSquire's  livin'  image. 

"Howiver,    1    was    sayin"   how    it    was 
when  old  Squire  died.    There  was  a  black 
frost,   and  the   funeral   was   blacker   than 
the  frost  —  and  longer.    All  the  big  folks 
o'  Iveicestershire  was  there,  and  yet  you'd 
ha'  thought,  from  the  looks  of  it,  as  the 
last  o'   the  real  big  folks  was  bein'   laid 
away  i'   the   vault.     Eh,   it  was   gloomy! 
And    the    parson    hisself,    at    the    church, 
had  niver  adone  talkin'  of  the  diseased' s 
great  position  and  dignity  o'  life.    And  it 
was  all    true:     iverybody  felt  that  a  big 
man's  place  was  empty,  and  wouldn't  be 
filled  up.    So  it  wasn't.    Sir  Andreas  came 
oldish  to  the  title,  and  he  couldn't  look 
to  hold  it  long,  nor  he  didn't;  and  nobody 
niver  thought  of  him  as  they  did  of  his 
father.      He    hadn't    the    same    position. 
Nobody    iver    called    him    the    Squire    o' 
Leicestershire.      He'd    never    hunted    nor 
kep'   hounds:    his  money  went  different, 
and   the   poor  got  most  of  it.     He   niver 
sat  i'  Parliament  nor  had  a  I/ondon  house. 
All  his  days  was  spent  here  i'  the  county, 
but  he  wasn't  the  big  man  in  it  old  Squire 
had  bin.     Yet  when  he  was  dead,  you'd 
ha'    thought   there    was  a  death  in    ivery 
cottage   round.     Babbies   was   cryin'    and 
their     grandmothers,     too;      and     young 
lasses  as  well.     It  wasn't  a  squire  gone, 
but    a    friend   lost.     I    wonder    what    the 
bishop's  lady  would  ha'  said  if  a  servant 
or  a  cottage  woman  had  made  bold  to  go 
and  tell  her  they  felt  her  brother's  loss? 
They   knew   better.     But   when   my   lady 
came  about  again  —  and  she  did  at  onst, 
the    very    wick    after    the    funeral,  —  the 
poor  bodies  i'  the  cottage  cried,  and  was 
for  comfortin'  her,  just  as  if  she'd  bin  one 
o'     themsens.      And    she    thanked    thim 
kindly,  and  asked  them  to  think  of  her  i' 
their  prayers,  —  some  as  niver  said  none 
no    more'n    me.     And    to    some,    as    were 
widows,   she  said:     'Eh,   you  know  what 
it   isl'     And   to   some   widows   as   had   no 

(To  be 


sons  to  work  for  'em  she'd  say:    'It  was 
worse    for    you,  — I    know    that.     And    I 
thank   you   all   the   more.     I've   so   much 
left,    and    you    seemed    to    have    nothin' 
on'y  God.'    All  could  see  how  she  felt  it. 
But  she  wasn't  much  different, — just  the 
same   quiet,  useful   body,   doin'  the  same 
things  as  if  he  was  there  at  home  for  her 
to  get  back  and  tell  all  her  doin's  to." 
"You  saw  Sir   Andreas'  funeral,  too?" 
"Oh,    yes!     It  was  at  the  abbey,   and 
most   o'    the   gentry   on'y   sent    carriages; 
and  them  far  off  couldn't   do  that.     He 
was  respected.  Sir  Andreas  was,  but  not 
known  among  the  big  folks  like  his  father 
had  bin.    It  was  mostly  the  tenants  and 
villagers    as   filled    the   big   church.     And 
the  abbot  preached,  and  he  could  scarce 
get    through    wi'    it.    They'd    bin    close 
friends.   Sir    Andreas    and   him;      and  he 
didn't  say  much  about  the  great  position, 
on'y   about   all   the   good   he'd   done.     It 
was   mostly  to   the   poor  folks  the   abbot 
seemed  to  be  speakin',  and  o'  their  loss, — 
nothin'  hardly  about  the  county  and  what 
it   would   miss.     He's   no   great   preacher, 
the   abbot   isn't.     Still,   you  could  under- 
stand    him;     and     what     he      said     was 
pretty    much   what    all    felt  without    any 
sayin'.      There's     no     moniment     to     Sir 
Andreas, — just  the  plain   flag  stone  wi'   a 
brass  cross,   and  his  name  on  that.     Old 
Squire's  moniment  cost  about  two  thou- 
sand pound;    he  left  fifteen  hundred  for 
it  in  his  will,  and  the  bishop's  lady  paid 
the     rest.      My    lady    explained    to    the 
cottage-folk    as    it   weren't    Sir    Andreas' 
wishes  to  have  any  moniment.   '  So  I  must 
trust  to  you,'  says  she,  'to  build  one  to  my 
dear  husband  in  your  mim'ries.'    And  he's 
hundreds  o'  that  sort,  I  lay  a  crown." 

What  a  letter !  Like  a  book  —  or  a 
\ract,  and  that's  worse.  Here's  Ulfo, 
saying  he  wouldn't  be  my  mother  if  he 
got  five  thousand  a  year  for  it;  and  Ulfo 
wouldn't  mind  being  rich. 
Ever  yours,    ■ 

Austin  Markham. 
Jan.  30,    1879. 

continued.  ) 
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At  Emmaus. 


BY    SPEER    STRAHAN. 


^AR  in  the^  flaming  west  the  Paschal  sun 

Has  made  his  journey  from  the  dawning  east, 
And,  looking  o'er  Emmaus'  heavenly  feast. 
Veils  with  a  purple  haze  the  head  of  One 
Whose  pierced  hands  proclaim  Hell's  day  is  done. 
The  sinking  ray  drops  lower  as  the  Priest 
Raises  the  crimsoned  cup;    the  Voice  has  ceased, 
And  the   mysterious  banquet  is  begun. 

Dear  Christ,  would  we,  Thy  poor  and  helpless  race 
Of  starvelings,  haste  to  tell  the  twelve  of  how. 
Free  from  the  barren  tomb,  Thy  love  has  sped? 
Dear   Christ,    with   aid   of   Thy   strong,   helping 

grace. 
We  would,  like  these,  a  trusting  faith  avow, 
Who  knew  Thee   in  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 


The  Letter-Box  at  the  Gate. 


BY    NORA    TYNAN    O  MAHONY. 
I. 

EVER  since  her  father's  death  two 
mornings  before,  Kitty  Vavasour, 
dry-eyed,  yet  ghostly  from  mingled  want 
of  sleep  and  the  awful  sense  of  pain 
and  irretrievable  loss  that  weighed  so 
sorely  on  her  young  heart,  could  hardly 
be  induced  even  for  a  moment  to  leave 
the  room  where  his  cold  and  lifeless 
body  lay.  It  was  only  when  the  hour 
for  the  funeral  arrived,  and  tjiey  drew 
her  gently  away  from  his  side,  that  at 
last  her  frozen  heart  seemed  to  soften 
and  relief  came  mercifully  in  tears. 

"That's  right, — that's  right,  my  poor 
childeen!"  old  Bridget,  who  had  once 
been  her  nurse,  and  for  many  years 
now  had  been  general  factotum  in  the 
impoverished  home  of  the  Vavasours,  told 
her  soothingly,  as  she  drew  the  girl  away 
to  another  room,  closing  the  door  fast 
behind  her,  so  that  her  charge  might  not 
hear  the  shuffling  feet  of  heavily  laden 
men  through  the  hall,     "3vire  it  will  do 


you  a  world  of  good,  my  pet,  if  you'll- 
cry  all  your  grief  out  on  poor  old  Bridget's 
heart,  that  loves  you  so  well." 

Bridget's  real  grief  for  her  master  was 
now  almost  swallowed  up  in  a  greater 
grief  and  anxiety  for  his  only  child.  "And, 
indeed,  I'm  afraid  she  does  not  know  the 
half  of  her  loss  yet,"  murmured  Bridget 
to  herself  sadly. 

Bridget  was  sufficiently  familiar  with 
her  master's  affairs  to  be  sorrowfully 
aware  that  every  acre  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  Vavasours  was  mortgaged  to 
the  very  last  sod.  He  had  taken  her 
into  his  confidence  once,  just  when  he 
was  recovering  from  one  of  those  terrible 
heart  attacks  which  proved  his  undoing 
in  the  end. 

"And  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
little  girl  I  don't  know,"  he  had  told 
the  old  servant  with  a  groan.  "For  it  is 
only  too  certain  that,  the  moment  I  am 
gone,  the  mortgagees  will  foreclose,  and 
my  poor  little  Kitty  will  be  thrown 
friendless  and  homeless  on  the  world." 

"Ah,  no,  sir,"  cried  Bridget  in  dis- 
tress,—  "not  friendless,  sir,  as  long  as 
her  poor  old  Bridget  has  hands  and 
the  will  to  work  for  her,  if  all  comes 
to  all!" 

So  it  was  that  a  week  or  two  after  her 
master's  funeral,  when  Kitty  had  been 
told  the  real  state  of  her  father's  affairs, 
and  learned  that  she  would  be  now  not 
only  fatherless  but  homeless  and  penniless 
as  well,  Bridget  made  sure  to  be  near  at 
hand,  to  take  the  forlorn  young  creature 
into  her  loving  old  arms,  and  comfort  and 
console  her  as  best  she  could. 

"Wait  a  bit  now,  my  darling,  and  we'll 
see!"  said  Bridget,  softly.  "In  the  first 
place,  I  have  a  bit  of  news  for  you, 
honey.  I'm  going  to  be  married — as  soon 
as  ever  the  banns  are  read." 

"Married!  You  married,  Bridget!" 
Kitty  cried,  forgetting  her  manners  in  the 
moment's  amazement.  It  seemed  so  droll, 
so  unexpected!  And  then  a  fresh  aspect 
of  the  case  presented  itself  regretfully  to 
her  mind, 
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"So,  Bridget,  I  shall  not  have  even  yon 
left!"  she  cried,  with  a  look  almost  of 
reproach,  and  a  sudden  threatening  of 
tears, 

"Oh,  but  indeed  you  will,  darling! 
Sure,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  get 
married  for,"  Bridget  declared,  with  a 
glowing  face  and  shining  eyes.  "Every- 
body knows  that  Tom  Morrissey,  the 
gardener  below  at  Kinvarra,  has  been 
wanting  to  marry  me  this  twenty  years 
back.  But  of  course  I  couldn't  go  from 
you  and  your  mamma  at  the  first  time 
of  asking;  and  Tom  had  his  mother  with 
h  m  those  days,  too.  And  then  after  the 
poor  mistress  died — the  light  of  heaven 
to  her  soul! — it  would  have  been  crueller 
than  ever  to  leave  her  young  daughter 
and  the  poor  master  alone  by  themselves. 
And  now — though  I'm  not  as  old  as  some 
say  I  am,  for  I  was  only  fifty  last 
January— I'd  allow  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  getting  married  at  all  (not 
but  what  I'm  fond  enough  of  poor  Tom, 
and  always  was)  if  it  wasn't  for  the  sake 
of  the  home.  So  when  Tom  came  to  the 
kitchen  door  last  night  to  ask  me  to 
marry  him  —  for  the  very  last  time,  he 
said,  though  I  greatly  misdoubt  it — I  up 
and  told  him  that  I  would,  but  only 
solely  and  singly  on  condition  that  you 
came  to  stay  with  us  always — or  at  least 
till  you  get  a  husband  and  a  fitting  home 
of  your  own." 

"Oh!"   said    Kitty,  with   a  little   gasp. 

"Now,  don't  you  imagine,  honey  dear, 
that  Tom  wasn't  impressed  every  inch 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  be  with  the  honor 
I  was  paying  him.  And  don't  think,  child, 
that  it's  into  any  poor,  badly  furnished 
workingman's  home  I'd  be  taking  you. 
Tom's  house  is  a  gem.  You  know  the 
front  lodge  gates  of  Kinvarra,  darling, 
and  what  a  dainty  little  house  the  lodge 
is  —  not  so  little  either,  for  it  has  five 
good  rooms  in  it,  —  with  its  pretty 
flower-beds  all  about,  and  the  roses 
peeping  in  at  every  window.  Why,  even 
in  your  poor  motlier's  time  it  was  a  lovely 
Spot.     T   remember   her   well   joking   me, 


about  Tom,  and  saying  that  his  house  alone 
would  get  any  one  to  marry  him.  And 
of  course,  as  Tom  is  a  gardener  and  a  man 
of  great  taste,  it  has  been  growing  neater 
and  prettier.  It's  neatly  furnished,  too. 
And  you  could  take  down  any  of  your 
own  and  your  poor  father's  things  that 
you'd  like  to  keep.  There  is  nobody  that 
would  say  a  word  against  you  doing  it," 
she  added,  noting  the  troubled,  wistful 
look  in  poor  Kitty's  eyes.  "And  then, 
after  a  bit,  when  Time  has  softened  your 
sorrow,  as  please  God  it  will,  maybe  you 
could  settle  down  there  with  a  contented 
heart,   and   make  a   home   of   the  place." 

"But,  O  Bridget,  how  could  I  let  you 
do  so  much  for  me!  I  should  be  such  an 
expense — " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  child!  Your  sweet 
company  would  make  up  for  it  all  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  alanna!  Besides,  Tom 
and  I  both  have  money  saved." 

"If  only  I  could  do  something  to  help, 
and  not  be  altogether  a  burden!"  Kitty 
sighed. 

No  other  home  could  ever  be  the  same 
to  her  as  dear  Knocknagree;  but,  next 
to  it,  she  felt  that  she  could  hardly  have 
wished  for  a  prettier  or  cosier  little  home 
than  Tom  Morrissey's  red-tiled  cottage, 
standing  among  its  banks  of  fragrant 
blossoms  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  of 
Kinvarra.  But  how  could  she  receive  the 
hospitality  of  these  poor  people  without 
making   some   return! 

"Why,  darling,  after  a  bit,  with  that 
lovely  vc^ce  of  yours  and  your  skill  at 
the  piano,  sure  there's  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  make  a  little  money  for 
yourself,  if  you  mill  be  so  proud  and  inde- 
pendent," said  Bridget,  with  a  tolerant 
smile,  in  concession  to  her  charge's  last 
remark.  "And  who  knows?  You  won't 
always  be  with  us,  child  dear!  As  soon 
as  ever  Master  Rory  comes  back — " 

But  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
Kitty  flushed  rosy-red  with  mingled 
annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

"Please  never  mention  Master  Rory 
to    me    again,  Bridget    dear,"    she    sai4 
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quietly;  and  a  little  proud,  pained  look 
came  into  her  face. 

"But  why  not,  lovey?"  Bridget  went 
on,  with  the  privileged  persistence  of 
an  old  servant.  "vSure  you  and  he  were 
always  the  best  of  friends,  and  will  be 
again,  please  God,  for  all  that  little  falling 
out  that  came  between  you." 

"That  will  never  be  now,"  Kitty  said, 
in  cold  and  cheerless  tones. 

"Oh,  indeed  it  w411,  child  dear!  Master 
Rory  would  never  be  the  one  to  keep 
•  up  a  foolish  old  quarrel.  Supposing  you 
were  to  write  to  him.  now?"  (tentatively.) 
"Indeed,  Miss  Kitty,  you  have  never 
been  the  same  bright,  cheery  girl  at  all 
since  you  fell  out  and  he  went  away.  And 
maybe  the  falling  out  wasn't  altogether 
poor  Master  Rory's  fault,  either.  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  write  him  a  letter, — just 
one  little  line,  dearie!" 

At  that,  to  her  consternation,  Kitty 
suddenly  began  to  cr}^ 

"But  I  did  write  to  him,  Bridget, 
nearly  —  nearly  three  months  ago,"  she 
sobbed  brokenly,  "and  he — he  never 
a.nswered  my  letter." 

Bridget's  rosy  face  showed  her  deep 
concern  and  disappointment. 

"Well,  well,  to  be  sure!"  she  said. 
"That  doesn't  seem  a  bit  like  Master 
Rory!  Are  you  sure  that  the  letter  was 
posted?  I  hope  you  didn't  trust  it  to 
that  little  villain  of  a  Jerry  Shanley?  If 
you  gave  him  a  penny  to  put  a  stamp 
on  it,  I  misdoubt  but  the  young  black- 
guard would  spend  it  on  'bulls'  eyes'  or 
peppermint  drops  instead,  and  goodness 
knows  what  would  become  of  3^our  poor 
letter  then,  astJioreen! " 

"No,  no!  I'm  sure  it  was  stamped 
before  I  gave  it  to  him,"  the  girl 
answered.  "Besides,  even  if  we  had 
quarrelled,  why  should  not  Rory  have 
written  or  even  wired  a  line  of  sympathy 
when  he  heard  of  poor  papa's  death,  as 
all  our  other  friends  did?"  Kitty  asked, 
still  sobbing.  "I  did  not  think  he  was 
so  utterly  heartless,  and  I  can  never, 
never,  like  him  again." 


"Hush   now,    dearie!     Sure   maybe   the' 
poor  young  gentleman  is  away — " 

A  faint  light  of  hope  came  into  Kitty's 
eyes,  only  to  die  out  quickly  again. 

"More  likely  he  has  forgotten,"  she 
said  bitterly,  turning  away  to  hide  her 
look  of  mortification  from  the  old  woman's 
eyes.  "Miss  Helen  vStuart  of  Strathspey, 
that  pretty  Scotch  girl  who  stayed  with 
the  Joyces  last  summer,  has,  I  dare  say, 
occupied  all  his  time  and  attention  ever 
since.  After  a  pretty  heiress  like  her, 
with  her  fine  clothes  and  jewels,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  he'd  have  a  thought 
to  spare  for  me.  Nobody  cares  for  you 
when  you  are  poor,  Bridget.  See  how 
people  left  oiT  coming  to  the  house  after 
papa  died,  and  it  became  known  how 
dependent  I  am.  Hardly  one  has  crossed 
the  door  since  the  day  of  his  funeral." 

"Ah,  well,  don't  waste  a  thought  on 
them,  honey!  Only  I  wouldn't  be  mis- 
doubting poor  Master  Rory." 

II. 

A  month  later  Bridget,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Morrissey,  was  established  com- 
fortably as  mistress  of  the  handsome  gate 
lodge  at  the  grand  entrance  to  Kinvarra 
demesne.  And  in  the  prettiest  and 
brightest  room  of  the  cottage  she  had 
proudly  installed  her  own  young  mistress, 
Kitty,  whom  she  now,  in  spite  of  her 
real  devotion  to  her  patient  and  faithful 
Tom,  regarded  even*  more  lovingly  and 
loyally  than  before.  For  Tom  and  herself 
were  old,  and  Kitty  was  young  and  lovely 
and  a  iady;  and  what  would  the  little 
house  be  Hke  without  the  sunshine  and 
brightness  of  her  presence! 

So  Kitty  stayed  on,  comforted  and 
soothed  in  spite  of  herself  by  the  loving 
ministrations  of  Bridget  and  her  amiable 
consort.  Of  one  thing  she  felt  heartily 
glad:  the  Fitzroy  family,  the  owners  of 
Kinvarra,  were  away  travelling,  and  were 
not  likely  to  return  for  a  year  or  perhaps 
longer.  The  Fitzroys  had  been  personal 
friends  of  her  own  and  much  more  so  of 
Rory   O'Driscoll;     and   she   felt   that,    in 
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spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  Bridget  and 
Tom,  she  could  never  have  endured  to 
stay  on  at  the  lodge  had  there  been  a 
probability  of  their  returning  soon.  Then, 
just  when  she  had  been  about  three 
x.ionths  there,  all  fears  on  this  point  were 
speedily  set  at  rest.  Sir  Theodore  Fitzroy 
died  suddenly  at  Cairo;  and  his  widow, 
an  English  lady  who  had  never  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  damp  Irish  climate, 
made  up  her  mind  to  dispose  of  their 
property  in  Ireland  and  to  take  up  per- 
manent residence  in  London. 

Kitty  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time; 
for,  though  as  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  take  in  music  pupils,  she  had 
discovered  another  and  perhaps  a  pleas- 
r,nter  way  of  earning  money  by  making 
the  beautiful  Irish  lace  at  which  her 
slender  fingers  had  become  so  expert. 
Mrs.  Joyce,  the  doctor's  wife,  and  one  of 
the  few  old  friends  who  still  took  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  lonely  girl,  had  procured 
several  good  customers  in  Dublin  for  her 
work;  so  that  Kitty  was  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  not  eating  idle 
bread,  and  insisted  on  paying  her  humble 
benefactors  a  sum  as  large  as  she  could 
induce  them  to  take  for  her  weekly  main- 
tenance. The  money,  however  (though 
unknown  to  her),  was  put  away  each 
week  in  a  savings  bank,  to  be  given  back 
to  Kitty  whenever  she  had  need  of  it, 
or  else  to  buy  her  a  trousseau  or  perhaps 
a  fine  wedding  present  when  the  time 
came  for  her  to  leave  them. 

It  made  old  Bridget  feel  very  happy 
to  see  the  paleness  of  grief  disappear 
slowly  but  surely  from  her  darling  Miss 
Kitty's  face,  and  to  note  the  evident 
interest  and  joy  that  her  young  charge 
found  in  the  simple,  lovely,  everyday 
things  around  her. 

"Sure  it  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world,-  honey,  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,"  she  would  say,  wdth  a  fond 
look,  "instead  of  destroying  your  beau- 
tiful eyes  forever  with  that  wearisome 
old  lace  making." 

()nr    plcrv^i^qt    cv^iiing,    when    Kittv- 


came  home  from  the  wood  laden  as  usual 
with  an  armful  of  wild  flowers,  she 
thought  she  noted  an  odd  look  of  portent, 
almost  of  concern,  in  Bridget's  face.  Tom 
had  just  come  in  to  supper,  and  had 
evidently  told  her  some  piece  of  news 
that,  from  both  his  own  and  his  wife's 
expression,  seemed  at  least  to  be  inter- 
esting, if  not  actually  disconcerting. 

' '  What  is  it ?  Has  anything  happened  ? ' ' 
Kitty  asked  at  last,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  some  anxiety. 

"Oh,  nothing  that  you  need  trouble 
about,  darling!"  said  Bridget,  hastily. 
"It's  just  that  Kinvarra  has  been  sold, 
and  the  new  owner  is  coming  to  take 
possession  very  shortly." 

"But  —  it  need  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  Tom  or  to  you,  I  hope?"  Kitty 
asked,  with  concern. 

"We  hope  not,  honey!  It  is  under- 
stood, I  believe,  that  all  the  old  hands 
are  to  be  kept  on,  so  Tom  ought  to  be 
safe.  But  it  wasn't  of  that  I  was  thinking," 
Bridget  said  in  preoccupied  tones,  and 
went  about  her  work  for  the  whole  evening 
thereafter  with  an  unmistakable  pucker 
of  anxiety  clouding  her  ordinarily  cheerful 
face.  It  was  only  a  week  later  that  Kitty 
was  allowed  to  guess  at  its  cause. 

"Who  is  the  new  owner  of  Kinvarra, 
Bridget?"  she  had  asked  one  day,  out  of 
a  brown  study,  as  she  sat  intently  at  work 
on  a  broad  strip  of  lace  on  a  low  seat  by 
the  window.  "You  did  not  tell  me  his 
name." 

Bridget  turned  around  with  a  start 
almost  of  guilt.  It  was  the  one  ques- 
tion she  had  been  dreading  all  the  week 
to  hear. 

"Why,  honey,"  she  said,  her  face  all 
aquiver,  "didn't  Tom  or  anybody  tell 
you?  Sure  it's  Master  Rory  O'Driscoll 
himself,  that  is  after  buying  it." 

"Rory!"  Kitty  exclaimed  in  amaze^ 
ment.  "Why,  Mr.  Rory  O'Driscoll  could 
not  possibly  buy*  a  place  like  this !  His 
people  were  never  well  ofT;  and  as  for 
Rory,  he  was  only  just  beginning  to  make 
[lis  yynj  at  the  Bar." 
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"Well,  then,  wherever  he  got  the 
money,"  said  Bridget,  "he  seems  to  have 
it,  anyhow.  For  twelve  thousand  pounds 
is  the  price  he  paid  down,  so  I  am  told." 

A  sudden  pang  went  swiftly  through 
Kitty's  heart.  Where  could  Rory  have 
got  so  much  money,  unless  by  a  wealthy 
marriage  ? 

"Is  Mr.  Rory  O'Driscoll  married, 
then?"  asked  Kitty,  in  as  calm  a  voice 
as  she  could  command. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
honey,"  the  old  woman  said,  looking  not 
a  little  distressed.  "All  I  know  is  that 
he  is  the  new  owner,  and  that  he  paid 
twelve   thousand   pounds   for   the   place." 

"Then  of  course  —  O  Bridget,  you 
know  I  couldn't  stay  here,  once  he 
comes!"  And,  before  the  old  woman 
could  utter  a  single  word  either  of  com- 
fort or  protestation,  Kitty  had  fled 
weeping  into  the  woods. 

She  hardly  knew  how  long  she  had 
remained  there,  hidden  in  the  copse  at 
the  further  end  of  the  demesne,  and 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  when 
at  last  she  awakened  to  the  reality  of  her 
position,  and  looked  up  suddenly  to  find 
that  darkness  was  falling  quickly  around 
her.  Yes,  she  must  certainly  go  away, 
even  if  it  broke  poor  Bridget's  heart,  she 
told  herself  as  she  stumbled  along  half 
blindly  in  the  gathering  dusk.  She  had 
to  be  on  her  guard  against  walking  into 
any  of  the  rabbit  burrows  which  lay 
thickly  around  in  the  grass.  It  was  very 
dark  and  gloomy,  and,  with  her  neces- 
sarily slow  progress,  and  the  shadow^s 
falling  more  thickly  about  her,  she  began 
to  feel  a  Httle  afraid. 

All  at  once,  out  of  the  thick  copse 
behind,  the  figure  of  a  man  came  swiftly 
toward  her,  carrying  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  Before  she  could  utter  a  word, 
he  was  at  her  side. 

"Why,  Kitty  darling, — yes,  I  must  call 
you  that!  But  why  are  you  so  frightened 
and  trembling?  Did  you  take  me  for 
one  of  the  poachers  I  myself  had  come 
out  to  look  for?    But  now,  dearest,  that 


I  am  here,  you  are  not  afraid  any  longer, 
are  you?"  And  his  voice  was  filled  with 
love  and  tenderest  concern.  "Ah,  little 
Kitty,   why  did  you   send   me   away?" 

"Why  did  you  never  answer  my 
letter?"  she  asked,  drawing  herself  up 
with  a  proud,  hurt  air. 

"Your  letter,  Kitty?  I  never  received 
one,"  he  declared  in  surprise. 

' '  I  wrote  to  you  saying  how  —  how 
sorry  I  was  for  being  cross  —  and  you 
never  answered  me,"  she  went  on 
chokingly,  ignoring  his  disclaimer.  "And 
then  even  when — when  poor  papa  died, 
you  never  sent  me  even  a  line  of  sorrow 
or  regret." 

"O  Kitty,  my  poor  little  girl!  Your 
father  dead!"  And  this  time  there  was 
no  doubting  his  sincerity.  "I  never  heard 
a  word  of  it,  upon  my  soul!  Don't  you 
know  me  better  than  to  think  I  should 
have  stayed  away,  had  I  known?  Why, 
Kitty,  my  own  desire  was  to  get  back 
to  you,  if  you'd  only  have  me.  I  was 
barely  three  months  in  South  Africa 
when  I  got  news  that  my  godfather  had 
died,  leaving  me  his  sole  heir.  My  one 
thought  then  was  to  come  back  to  you, 
and  be  as  good  to  you  as  ever  I  could; 
and,  passing  through  London,  where  I 
stayed  for  a  few  days  with  my  people, 
it  seemed  the  greatest  bit  of  luck  to 
learn  that  the  Fitzroys  were  selling  their 
place.  I  made  an  offer  and  secured  it 
almost  at  once,  but  did  not  reach  here 
till  noon  to-day.  All  day  and  all  night 
my  thoughts  were  of  you,  and  I  won- 
dered how  you  would  take  me,  or  if 
you  would  receive  me  at  all,  never 
dreaming  I  should  meet  you  here.  I 
had  letters  to  write  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  just  starting  out  to  walk  over 
to  Knocknagree  when  I  thought  I  saw 
something  moving  through  the  trees,  and 
guessed  it  might  be  one  of  the  poachers 
whom  the  agent  told  me  had  been  pretty 
busy  hereabouts  these  last  few  months. 
And  to  think  it  should  be  you,  Kitty! 
But  what  brought  you  here?  Anc|  what 
pb out  that  letter,  dearie?'^ 
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"You  are  not  married,  then,  Rory,  are 
you?"  she  asked  at  length. 

His  laugh  was  reassuring. 

"Married!  Not  yet,  Kitty  my  dear; 
though  I  hope  to  be  before  long." 

"It  beats  me  how  that  letter  could 
have  gone  astray!"  Rory  said  again,  with 
a  puzzled  look,  just  as  they  reached  the 
doorway  of  the  cottage. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  words,  the  post- 
man walked  in  through  the  gate  at  that 
moment  and  delivered  a  letter  into 
Rory's  hands. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir!  But  I  found  this 
letter'  amongst  the  others  which  I  col- 
lected from  the  little  box  at  the  gate 
here  an  hour  ago.  As  it  was  directed  to 
yourself,  I  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  and  Miss  Nolan  at  the  post 
ofl&ce  below  said  that  I  had  better  bring 
it  back  to  you." 

''My  letter!"  cried  Kitty. 

''The  letter!"  echoed  Rory,  with  an 
air  of  joyful  relief. 

"How  was  it  that  a  letter  should  be 
lying  like  this  for  so  many  months  with- 
out collection?"  he  asked  sternly  of  the 
postman. 

"Well  you  see,  sir,  the  rule  is  that  we 
never  collect  from  this  letter-box  save 
when  the  family  are  at  home;  and  there's 
been  nobody  at  the  castle  now  for  the 
last  six  months  or  more.  For  I  might 
come  here  twenty-nine  days  out  of  every 
month  and  not  find  a  single  letter  for  my 
trouble  and  my  three  mile  walk,  sir.  So 
we  told  the  work-people  about  the  place 
that  whenever  they  had  a  letter  to  post 
they  should  bring  it  to  the  village." 

"That  seems  reasonable  enough," 
admitted  Rory. 

"iVnd  little  Jerry  Shanley  must  have 
put  it  in  here  to  save  himself  the  journey!' ' 
Kitty  suggested. 

"Wait  till  I  catch  him!"  said  Rory; 
but  the  laugh  belied  the  threat  behind 
his  words.  "Never  mind,  Kitty  darling!" 
he  said,  as  the  postman  went  off  smilingly, 
the  richer  by  a  whole  crown  piece.  "We 
can  afford  to  forgive  him  now,  gap't  >ve? 


And  that  reminds  me,  I  must  offer  this 
good  Bridget  of  yours  the  position  of 
housekeeper  at  the  castle,  and  her  husband 
the  job  of  head  gardener  with  a  house 
nearer  to  his  work." 

"If  he'll  care  to  leave  the  cottage," 
said  Kitty,  in  some  doubt. 

"Nonsense,  dearie!  As  if  Bridget  and 
he  would  not  leave  everything  to  be  near 
you,"  he  said,  with  fond  pride. 

And  together  they  went  hand  in  hand 
to  meet  the  two  old  people,  whose  smiles 
greeted  them  like  a  benediction. 


Hand  in  Hand. 

BY    A.  JAY    BUTTERWORTH. 

"TgTAVE  you  ever  visited  the  Blind 
[^  Sisters  of  St.  Paul?"  My  reply 
I  t  to  this  question  being  in  the 
negative,  I  was  strongly  urged  to  do  so. 
Now  that  my  visit  to  their  convent  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  I  want  to  make 
known  to  others  the  interest  there  is 
centred  in  this  charity,  unique  of  its  kind. 
There  are  comparatively  few  religious 
communities  left  in  Paris.  The  present 
Government  has  seen  fit  to  disperse,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  various  Congrega- 
tions, many  of  whom  have  sought  hos- 
pitality in  foreign  lands.  Happily,  the 
Blind  vSisters  have  been  unmolested  in 
t^ieir  good  work, — a  work  which  dates 
from  the  year  1853.  At  that  epoch, 
Annette  Bergunion,  with  twelve  other 
young  women,  consecrated  themselves  to 
God  and  to  the  service  of  the  blind. 
Seven  out  of  the  twelve  were  sightless. 
As  the  little  community  began,  so  has  it 
continued  -  the  voyants  and  the  blind 
Sisters  working  hand  in  hand. 

The  convent  is  situated  at  88  Rue 
Denfert-Rochereau,  property  formerly 
owned  by  the  author  of  "The  Genius 
of  Christianity."  The  drawing-room  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand  still  remains 
intact;   l?ut  the  rest  of  the  old  house  has. 
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in  the  course  of  time,  been  pulled  down. 

The  day  of  my  visit  I  was  received 
most  graciously  by  the  Mother  Superior. 
She  answered  my  innum.erable  questions, 
and  showed  me  over  the  convent  and 
grounds.  The  latter  I  was  surprised  to 
find  so  spacious.  Two  long  alleys  shaded 
by  old  trees  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  nuns  and  children,  while  the  space 
between  is  utilized  for  raising  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

Not  only  children,  but  blind  women  of 
all  ages  are  inmates  of  the  convent;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  received  gratuitously; 
for  few  have  the  means  to  pay,  even  a 
small  pension.  Those  who  enter  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  are  not 
capable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work,  with 
the  exception  of  knitting  and  crochet. 
This  they  do  very  slowly,  and  it  brings 
in  little  remuneration.  Those,  however, 
who  are  trained  from  early  age  by  the 
Sisters  are  very  different.  They  usually 
become  skilled  in  various  ways. 

The  education  given  to  the  children, 
all  of  whom  are  blind,  is  quite  up-to-date. 
They  are  taught  by  the  Braille  method, 
and  it  is  astounding  to  witness  the 
facility  with  which  even  the  little  tots 
can  do  sums  in  arithmetic.  In  geography 
also  they  are  proficient.  Without  the 
shghtest  hesitation  they  will,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  point  out  on  the  map  the 
various  countries,  towns,  etc.  The  maps 
in  use  are  printed  on  stout  paper,  with 
the  outlines  of  land  and  sea  indicated  by 
projecting  ridges.  The  initial  letter  of 
capitals  and  other  cities  are  marked  in 
the  Braille  cypher. 

There  are  three  large  class-rooms,  each 
presided  over  by  a  normal  Sister,  aided 
by  a  blind  one.  The  children  who  show 
sufficient  intelligence  follow  the  higher 
studies.  Each  year  several  are  ready 
to  go  up,  with  the  students  from  colleges 
■aid  lycees,  to  the  examinations  exacted 
i^y  the  Board  of  Education  of  all  persons 
desirous  of  teaching;  for  none  are  per- 
mitted to  teach  the  French  language  in 
France  unless  they  hold  the  brevet,  as  it 


is  called.  The  blind  come  under  this 
rule  equally  with  the  normal  pupils. 

A  talent  for  music  is  possessed  by  many 
who  are  deprived  of  their  eyesight,  and 
the  instruction  therein  is  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  with  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Paul.  Many  of  the  children  become 
accomplished  pianists,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  when 
of  the  proper  age,  by  becoming  music 
teachers,  organists,  and  piano-tuners. 
Those  thus  fitted  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  sent  out  into  the  world;  conse- 
quently, the  majority  of  those  who 
become  inmates  of  the  convent  remain 
for  life,  either  as  nuns,  if  they  have  the 
religious  vocation,  or  as  workers  in  the 
various  ateliers. 

The  children  who  show  no  aptitude  for 
study  leave  the  class-room  after  having 
received  an  ordinary  school  education, 
and,  according  to  their  abilities,  are  placed 
in  the  various  workshops.  The  brush 
factory  employs  many  hands.  Others  are 
put  into  the  printing  room,  but  for  this 
they  must  be  exceptionally  adroit.  In 
this  department  are  always  working  nine 
blind  women,  including  five  nuns,  beside 
the  children.  There  are  two  rooms.  In 
one  is  done  the  composing,  for  which 
intellect  is  requisite;  in  the  other  is  the 
printing-press.  Herein  lies  a  wonderful 
field  for  the  blind,  who  in  time  become 
experts  in  the  work.  Beside  the  innu- 
merable "white  books"  (as  such  are  desig- 
nated all  books  printed  for  the  blind) 
they  print  two  weekly  reviews,  which, 
like  the  books,  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  greatest  order  and  regularity 
prevail  throughout  the  convent,  but 
especially  is  it  noticeable  in  the  printing 
rooms.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
see  the  facility  with  which  the  printing 
is  done.  I  watched  the  blind  nuns  at  the 
printing-press.  They  put  in  and  take  out 
the  large  sheets  of  paper  with  the  greatest 
skill.  The  slightest  hesitation  on  their 
part  might  result  in  a  serious  accident. 
They  seemed  amused  at  the  fear  I  showed 
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that  their  hands  would  TxOt  be  withdrawn 
in  time  to  prevent  their  being  crushed. 

The  nuns  are  mostly  French,  but, 
strange  to  say,  an  Irishwoman  was  for 
twenty-four  years  their  superior.  It  is 
not  long  since  she  died,  and  her  memory 
is  loved  and  cherished  among  her 
daughters.  The  only  foreigner  at  present 
is  another  bright-faced  Irish  Sister.  She 
looks  so  young  it  was  hard  to  believe  she 
has  been  an  inmate  of  the  convent  for 
sixteen  years.  In  reply  to  my  question 
as  to  how  she  heard  of  the  Order,  she  said 
she  had  read  a  short  notice  of  it  in  an  Irish 
paper.  Work  amongst  the  blind  appealed 
to  her,  so  she  came,  a  stranger  to  a  strange 
land,  and  asked  to  be  taken  in.  Her 
courage  has  been  rewarded;  for  her  coun- 
tenance bears  the  impress  of  peace.  She 
is  one  of  those  with  sight,  of  whom  there 
are  sixty.  These,  together  with  the  thirty 
blind  religious,  form  the  community. 

Constant  companionship  with  the 
stricken  ones  must  afford  many  oppor- 
tunities of  admiring  the  patience  with 
which  they  accept  their  affliction.  Per- 
haps their  great  calmness  and  resignation 
arise  from  the  inward  life  of  which  they 
alone  know  the  secrets.  Surely  they  must 
have  some  compensation  for  the  light  of 
day  denied  them,  and  it  may  be  a  far  richer 
compensation  than  we  can  imagine. 
Would  not  this  account  for  the  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition  that  is  so  general 
among  the  blind? 


Agnus  Deis. 


In  1318  Hugh  de  Pourte  gave  a  yearly 
charge  rent  to  maintain  a  taper  of  three 
pounds  weight  of  wax  to  burn  before  the 
Lady  altar  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
during  the  Lady  Mass — that  is,  the  first 
Mass  of  each  day.  And  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  is  said  by  Adam,  his  biographer, 
to  have  assigned  such  ample  revenues  for 
the  lighting  of  the  cathedral  church  "to 
the  honor  of  the  ever- Virgin  Mary,"  that 
the  vast  space  "was  almost  as  brilliantly 
lighted  during  the  night  Offices  by  the 
multitude  of  tapers  as  it  w^as  during  the 
day  by  the  rays  of  the  sun." 


AMONG  the  sacramentals,  or  blessed 
objects,  worn,  used,  or  preserved  by 
Catholics  for  devotional  purposes,  the 
Agnus  Dei,  from  its  origin,  history,  and 
symbolism,  merits  particular  notice.  The 
name  itself,  meaning  "Lamb  of  God," 
connotes  the  twenty-ninth  verse  in-  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  reported 
as  saying  of  Our  Lord:  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God, — behold  Him  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world!"  The  object 
to  which  the  name  is  given  is  a  piece 
of  wax  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  and  blessed  by  the  Pope.  While 
the  emblem  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
disc,  or  circular,  it  is  sometimes  oval  in 
shape,  and  sometimes  oblong.  The  figure 
of  the  lamb  is  usually  represented  as 
bearing  a  cross  or  flag,  while  the  reverse 
of  the  emblem  bears  the  image  of  a 
saint  or  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  particular 
sacramental  there  is  not  a  little  obscurity. 
"Recent  authorities,"  says  Father  Pler- 
bert  Thurston,  "lay  stress  on  the  lack 
of  evidence  for  its  existence  before  the 
ninth  century.  But  it  seems  probable 
that  it  had  its  beginning  in  some  pagan 
usage  of  charms  or  amulets,  from  which 
the  ruder  populace  were  weaned  by 
the  employment  of  this  Christian  substi- 
tute blessed  by  prayer.  The  early  history 
of  C^atholic  ceremonial  affords  numerous 
parallels  for  this  Christianizing  of  pagan 
rites."  As  it  is  undisputed  that  the 
use  of  Agnus  Deis  originated  in  Rome, 
the  writer  just  quoted  thinks  that  they 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  paganism  in  the  Eternal  City, 
or  about  the  fifth  centur}^;  although  we 
do  not  hear  of  them  previous  to  the 
ninth.  At  that  time  they  were  made 
of  the  wax  left  over  from  the  preceding 
year's  Paschal  Candle. 

From  the  ninth  century — one  of  whose 
ecclesiastical  writers,  Amalarius,  hhhoi  of 
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Hornbach,  mentions  the  Agnus  Deis — 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  their 
use.  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  later  centuries 
often  sent  them  to  kings,  emperors,  and 
other  distinguished  personages.  During 
the  penal  days  in  England  and  Ireland, 
under  Elizabeth  and  other  persecuting 
rulers,  the  laws  referred  to  Agnus  Deis 
as  constituting  one  class  of  "Popish 
trumperies."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Agnus  Deis  were  made  by  the  archdeacon 
early  on  Hoi)''  Saturday  morning,  and 
vv^ere  distributed  by  him  to  the  people 
on  the  following  Saturday.  At  present 
the  discs  of  wax  are  prepared  beforehand 
by  certain  monks,  and  on  Easter  Wednes- 
day are  brought  to  the  Pope,  who  dips 
them  in  a  vessel  of  water  mixed  with 
chrism  and  balsam,  and  recites  a  number 
of  consecrating  prayers.  The  distribution 
takes  place  on  the  following  Saturday. 
This  great  consecration  of  Agnus  Deis 
occurs  only  in  the  first  year  of  a 
Pope's  reigning,  and  every  seventh  year 
thereafter. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Agnus  Dei  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  simple.  The  wax  typifies 
here,  as  it  does  in  the  Paschal  Candle, 
the  virgin  flesh  of  Christ.  The  lamb 
suggests  at  once  a  victim  ofl'ered  in  sac- 
rifice; and  the  cross  associated  therewith 
particularizes  the  victim  as  the  specific 
"Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Again,  just  as  the  blood 
of  the  oldtime  Paschal  lamb,  when 
sprinkled  on  the  doorway,  protected  each 
household  from  the  destroying  angel,  so 
the  purpose  of  these  sacramental  emblems 
is  to  guard  all  those  who  piously  wear 
or  possess  them  from  divers  evil  influences. 
Some  of  these  influences  are  mentioned 
in  the  prayers  of  blessing.  God  is  asked 
to  protect  those  who  carry  Agnus  Deis 
from  storm  and  pestilence,  from  fire  and 
flood.  That  they  have  often  been  effective 
in  preserving  from  such  dangers  is  asserted 
by  hosts  of  credible  witnesses. 


Mixed-Marriage  Promises. 


Heaven   is    for  those   who    try    to   get 
there. 


CORRESPONDENTS  of  the  Bombay 
Examiner  have  a  fashion  of  putting 
more  or  less  practical  questions  to  its 
well-equipped*  editor;  and  the  latter  in 
turn  has  a  fashion  of  demonstrating  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  fallacy  than 
of  sound  logic  in  the  communications  to 
which  he  replies.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Examiner  there  is  pubHshed  a  letter  from 
a  non-Catholic,  dealing  with  the  prom- 
ises required  for  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
presenting  the  arguments  against  such 
promises  that  everyone  is  familiar  with. 
The  editor's  "comment,"  or  reply,  is  as 
usual  lengthy, — too  lengthy  to  quote 
here;  but  we  make  room  for  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

There  is  nothing  in  revelation  nor  in  reason 
to  prove  your  contention  that  the  children 
of  a  Catholic  mother  should  conform  to  her 
husband's  religion  rather  than  the  other  way 
about.  The  real  question  is,  "Which  is  the 
true  religion  of  Christ,  to  which  both  should 
conform?"  Your  contention  would  prove  that, 
were  you  a  Mohammedan,  for  example,  or  a 
Mormon,  and  your  wife  a  Christian,  her  children 
ought,  by  your  "law  of   equity,"    be    pagan. 

But  still  you  urge  that,  all  the  same,  the 
requirements  of  the  Catholic  Church  violate  your 
conscientious  convictions  —  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  matters  not,— and  that  you  have 
as  much  right  to  these  as  your  fiancee  has 
to  hers.  Very  well.  Then  it  is  a  simple  case 
of  deadlock,  and  the  marriage  can  not  be.  If 
you  agree  to  accept  this  as  the  final  result  of 
an  evident  clash  of  incompatible  duties,  the 
Catholic  Church  will  be  only  too  pleased  at 
seeing  the  undesirability  of  mixed  marriages 
fully   recognized. 

"One  may  sympathize  with  the  non-Catholic," 
says  Fr.  Zulueta  in  his  admirable' treatment  of 
a  similar  .case  ("Letters  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
Vol.  III.,  page  182),  "if  his  intended  has  incon- 
siderately left  him  in  the  dark  till  the  last 
moment  as  to  what  her  duties  as  a  Catholic 
fiancee  imposed  upon  her.  But  if  he  knew  all 
about  this  before  committing  himself  to  the 
match — as  most  non-Catholics  do  know  at 
this  time  of  day, — one  may  reasonably  meet 
him  as  follows:  'Should  you  not  have  consulted 
your  conscience  earlier,  and  not  have  engaged 
yourself  to  a  Catholic  at  its  expense?  If  your 
religious    convictions    weighed    little    with    you 
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against  your  love  of  the  girl  before,  how  is  it 
that  they  have  all  at  once  become  so  ini])ortant 
to  you,  now  that  you  are  come  to  the  point 
of   marriage?'" 

And  now  about  these  conscientious  convic- 
tions themselves.  Are  they  really  as  imperious 
in  the  convinced  non-Catholic,  or  Protestant, 
bridegroom  as  they  are  in  a  soundly  Catholic 
bride?  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they 
can  be — I  mean  even  from  the  non-Catholic 
religious  standpoint, — on  account  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  theological  positions  of 
the  Catholic  and  of  the  non-Catholic,  whatever 
be  the   particular  persuasion  of  the  latter. 

Observe  the  difference.  The  Catholic,  if 
worthy  of  the  name,  believes  in  the  present 
existence  on  earth  of  an  unerring  and  undivided 
Church,  which,  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
actually  teaches  the  one  and  only  true  faith 
of   Christ.  .  .  . 

The  non-Catholic  position,  on  the  contrary, 
is  essentially  one  of  free-thought  in  religious 
matters — or  let  us  call  it  private  judgment.  The 
non-Catholic  does  not  recognize,  as  actually 
existing,  and  effectively  operating  on  earth, 
any  infallible  religious  authority  to  which  he 
can  appeal,  and  to  whose  decision  he  must 
in  conscience  submit  without  questioning,  as 
unerringly  true.  As  a  consequence,  he  deems 
himself  at  liberty  to  judge  for  himself  among 
religious  opinions,  and  to  question  the  views 
adopted  by  his  own  denomination.  He  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  the  logical  result  of  this 
attitude  is  that  he  must  needs  admit  the  same 
right   of   choice   to   others. 

And  whoever  makes  this  admission  implies 
thereby  that  his  own  religious  conclusions, 
however  tenaciously  clung  to,  are,  after  all, 
only  his  adopted  views,  and  possibly  wrong 
ones,  such  as  some  day  or  other  he  may  come 
to  revise.  vSimilarly,  he  must  allow  that  views 
clung  to  by  others  may  be,  after  all,  the  right 
ones.  Now,  this  attitude  is  not  one  of  certainty, 
but  only  of  more  or  less  reliable  opinion. 

The  point  is  so  clearly  made  that  it 
ought  to  impress  even  the  most  obtuse 
prospective  non-Catholic  bridegroom  of 
a  daughter  of  the  Church.  If  it  does 
not,  then  the  -obvious  thing  to  tell  him 
is:  The  Church  has  a  perfect  right  to 
legislate  for  her  own  children.  That  you 
object  to  such  legislation  in  the  matter 
of  mixed  marriages  is  your  misfortune, 
not  her  fault;  and  if  you  can  not  conform 
thereto,  then  you  had  better  seek  a  non- 
Catholic  bride  and  not  violate  your 
convictions. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of 
Canada  has  debarred  from  the  privileges 
of  the  mails  in  that  country  a  notorious 
anti-Catholic  paper,  '  because  it  indulges 
in  personal  abuse,  reflecting  on  the  honor 
and  chastity  of  women,  and  on  the  clergy 
of  a  certain  faith ' ;  also  because  the  paper 
in  question  comes  within  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  transmission  of  "indecent, 
obscene,  immoral  or  scurrilous  literature." 
Good  and  sufficient  reasons  certainly. 
The  paper  thus  condemned  is  published 
in  the  United  States,  and,  of  course, 
American  Catholics  are  the  principal 
victims  of  its  misrepresentation  and 
vilification.  If  the  present  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  is  not  an 
anti-Catholic,  he  should  explain  his 
inaction  in  this  matter;  and  Catholic 
influence  should  be  exerted  to  see  that 
no  time  is  lost  in  his  doing  so.  If  the 
vSecretary  of  the  Navy  can  make  that 
branch  of  the  public  service  "dry,"  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
Postmaster-General  should  not  make  the 
mail  service  decent. 


An  edifying  instance  of  Catholic  faith 
and  piety  is  recorded  as  a  news  item  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Tablet.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  the  death-notice — 
with  a  hint  at  the  life  story — of  a  patriarch 
of  the  Faith, — such  a  one  as  is  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  parish.  Here  is 
our  contemporary's  account,  somewhat 
abbreviated : 

The  congregation  of  St.  Edward's,  Newhall, 
Burton-on-Trent,  is  mourning  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  faithful  and  exemplary  members 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Sharp,  who  had 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six  years, 
and  passed  away  on  February  6,  at  vSwadlincote. 
Rosary  in  hand,  day  and  night,  for  month 
after  month,  in  his  failing  health,  he  was 
"waiting  for  the  Master's  call,"  as  he  so  often 
told  Father  Parmentier,  who  attended  him. 
His  wife  predeceased  him  only  three  months 
ago.  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Sharp  had  reared  a  family 
of  eleven  children.     Both   were  converts  to  the 
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Faith  some  fifty  years  ago;  and  up  to  1886, 
when  a  school  chapel  was  built  at  Newhall 
by  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  never  did  they 
miss  Mass,  even  when  they  had  to  walk  to 
Burton  Sunday  after  Sunday  through  all 
weathers,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  taking  their 
little  children  with  them.  If  all  their  children, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  were  alive 
to-day,  they  would  number  one  hundred  and 
ten.  One  of  their  sons  is  a  London  B.  Sc.  and 
head  master  of  a  secondary  school  in  the  north; 
a  grandson  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  at 
Valladolid,  and  is  preparing  for  work  in  his 
native  diocese.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  see  daily 
the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  (for 
all  without  one  exception  are  brought  up  in 
the  Faith)  walking  several  miles  in  order  to 
attend  the  Catholic  school. 

What  a  noble  lesson,  and  how  richly 
blessed  w^ere  these  lives!  The  good  .these 
simple  folk  did  could  not  be  "interred  with 
their  bones,"  but  remains  behind  them, 
a  precious  heritage  to  their  children,  and 
a  practical  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 


Some  one  in  New  York  paid  $65  last 
week  for  a  lock  of  hair  cut  from  the  head 
of  President  Lincoln  on  the  day  following 
his  assassination.  Yet  no  voice  was  raised 
in  protest  against  such  sentimental  folly, 
as  it  would  have  been  characterized,  had 
the  relic  been  that  of  one  venerated  for 
sanctity.  It  is  prejudice  0/  the  most  un- 
reasonable sort  that  causes  non-Catholics 
to  declaim  against  the  veneration  of  the 
relics  of  saints.  That  lock  of  Lincoln's 
hair  is  a  precious  historical  souvenir,  one 
to  be  treasured  by  its  possessor;  and  $65 
was  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it.  But  how 
astonished  Lincoln  would  have  been  could 
he  have  known  that  his  hair  would  some 
time  be  offered  for  sale!  He  once  said, 
with  a  laugh,  to  an  intimate  friend  whose 
wife  had  made  him  promise  to  secure  a 
lock  of  the  President's  hair  for  her,  "Why, 
certainly!     Help  yourself." 


whole  people,  "The  Catholics  have  as 
much  right  to  demand  that  the  Douay 
Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  Public  Schools 
as  the  Protestants  have  that  the  King 
James'  version  should  be  used;  or  the 
Jews,  the  introduction  of  the  reading 
from  the  Leeser  Bible  or  original  Hebrew. 
But  the  majority  of  Protestant  ministers 
seem  to  believe  that  the  Public  Schools 
belong  to  them,  or  at  least  that  their  ideas 
of  what  is  proper  should  be  adopted  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  all  others.  It 
is  high  time  that  they  saw  the  light." 

So  it  is.  But  we  fear  that  what  the 
editor  of  the  Israelite  says  will  have  to 
be  repeated  many  times  before.  Prot- 
estant ministers  are  disabused  of  their 
false   notion. 


The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Israelite  holds 
that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to 
make  everyone  understand  that  the  Public 
vSchools  are  the  common  property  of  the 


A  Lenten  pastoral,  entitled  "Some 
Risks  in  Reading,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev 
Bishop  of  Auckland,  is  full  of  matter 
whose  importance  and  interest  are  per- 
ennial. Treating  of  the  sources  of  danger 
in  reading,  his  Lordship  writes: 

This  danger  [of  infection]  arises  chiefly  from 
two  sources:  from  printed  matter  (to  which 
we  may  add  plays  and  motion  pictures)  which 
tends  to  undermine  good  morals,  and  that 
which  tends  to  undermine  religious  faith.  To 
the  former  class  belongs  an  apparently  growing 
mass  of  risky  or  suggestive  or  sex-problem 
fiction.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  social  and 
national  loss  that  the  overwhelmingly  greater 
part  of  popular  reading  consists  of  fiction. 
Novels  based  on  wholesome  sentiment,  and 
honest  stories  of  adventure  and  romance,  when 
used  in  due  moderation,  afford  a  means  of 
reasonable  and  legitimate  recreation.  Fiction 
deals  with  life;  but  in  our  day  it  deals  with 
every  variety  of  life,  even  at  times  the  most 
revolting;  it  caters  to  every  taste,  even  (in 
cases)  to  the  most  vicious;  love,  which  is  its 
commonest  theme,  is  not  alone  clean,  pure,  and 
wholesome  affection:  it  is,  in  only  too  many 
instances,  illicit  love  in  the  many  evil  shapes 
favored  by  a  class  of  novel  based  upon  morbidly 
wacked  sex-relationship. 

Against  all  such  unwholesome  literature, 
dramas,  picture-films,  etc.,  we  raise  our  voice 
in  solemn  warning,  especially  to  parents. 
Familiarity  with  such  things  is  highly  calculated 
to  break  down  the  barriers  so  long  and  toilfuUy 
built  up  by  Christian  sentiment  and  decency 
against  pagan  license.    Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
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calculable  effect — ^especially  upon  youthful  and 
impressionable  minds  —  of  the  following  classes 
of  reading  and  dramatic  matter  in  our  time: 
I.  Those  that  treat  conjugal  infidelity  as  a  jest, 
or  surround  it  with  a  halo  of  romance;  2.  Those 
that  dress  up  vice  in  such  a  way  as  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  it  from  the  individual,  and  fix 
it  upon  heredity,  economic  determinism,  or 
society;  3.  Those  that  deal  with  the  repulsive 
details  of  (say)  the  underworlds  of  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  or  other  great  cities  —  even 
under  the  cant-pretence  of  an  educational 
and  "moral"  purpose.  Such  a  purpose  is  to 
be  attained  by  constantly  keeping  before  the 
people,  and  especially  before  the  young, 
examples  of  solid  piety,  true  Christian  dignity, 
wholesome  living,  and  moral  strength.  No  good 
purpose  is  to  be  achieved  by  indiscriminately 
setting  before  them  violations  of  the  moral  law, 
and  the  example  of  the  repulsively  diseased, 
the  morally  degraded  and  degenerate. 

When  the  present  craze  for  "enlighten- 
ment" has  passed,  and  common-sense  is 
as  generally  restored  as  it  ever  can  be, 
grave  students  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  present  nightmare  of  interest 
and  inquiry  into  the  unmentionable  things 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  could  ever  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  rational  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties. 


The  study  of  brain  and  its  relation  to 
mind  brings  us  back  to  something  quite 
apart  from  matter  that  does  our  thinking 
for  us,  yet  is  us.'' 


Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  is  a  lecturer  that 
can  not  be  accused  of  talking  over  the 
heads  of  his  audience.  No  matter  what 
his  subject  may  be,  he  manages  to  rouse 
interest  in  it;  and  he  always  has  some- 
thing to  say  which  it  is  beneficial  for  his 
readers  to  learn.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  the  "Mysteries  of  Mind," 
referring  to  the  brain,  he  told  his  hearers 
that  "it  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
two  billions  of  cells.  What  runs  this 
wondrous  machine?  We  do  not  know; 
we  have  no  consciousness  of  it.  When- 
ever men  become  overconscious  of  their 
mental  operations,  they  get  neurasthenia. 
The  one  thing  is  to  keep  the  mind  off 
them.  We  daydream  all  day;  psycholo- 
gists tell  us  we  dream  all  night.  There 
is  something  in  us  that  never  sleeps, 
something  that  never  grows  old.  All  our 
modern  investigations  point  to  an  imma- 
terial part,  in  which  our  thinking  is  done. 


Apropos  of  the  incitement  to  rebelHon 
characterizing  many  harangues  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  his  colleagues, 
and  their  statement  that  rebellion  is 
sometimes  morally  permissible,  Father 
P.  F.  Kavanagh,  O.  F.  M.,  discusses  the 
matter  in  a  little  brochure  on  "Patri- 
otism." He  thus  enunciates  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  subject:  "Three  condi- 
tions are  certainly  required  before  the 
sword  can  be  lawfully  unsheathed:  first, 
that  the  wrongs  endured  are  intolerable; 
secondly,  that  there  is  no  rational  hope 
of  redressing  these  wrongs  by  peaceful 
agitation;  thirdly,  that  there  exists  a 
fair  probability  of  success  in  the  case  of 
armed  resistance."  It  is  quite  superfluous 
to  add  that  all  three  conditions  are 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  case  of 
Ulster.  _ 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  anything 
from  a  Presbyterian  source  calculated  to 
inspire  hope  or  to  cause  rejoicing.  Calvin- 
ism is  a  creed  of  gloom,  and  its  adherents 
are  apt  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
almost  everything.  We  think  the  Presby- 
terian editor  of  the  Continent  must  have 
been  in  an  unaccustomed  mood  when  he 
wrote,  regarding  the  revival  of  Know- 
nothingism  in  this  country:  "The  roar 
and  noise  of  maledictions  hailing  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Pope  persuade  the 
public  of  nothing  except  that  the  all 
too  familiar  spirit  of  religious  intolerance 
has  been  stirred  up  again.  And  the 
reaction  is  more  likely  to  incline  popular 
opinion  toward  Catholicism  than  away 
from  it." 

Most  persons  in  this  country  will  learn 
with  as  much  surprise  as  interest  some 
facts,  concerning  Spain,  which  Father 
Kane  writes  about  in  America.  In  the 
Basque    province  of    Guipuzcoa,  we     are 
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told,  "there  are  electric  lights  everywhere, 
even  in  villages  of  fifty  houses.  There 
is  hardly  a  farm-house  without  its  tele- 
phone ;  and  from  anywhere  in  the  province 
one  may  call  up  San  Sebastian,  the  capital, 
for  the  price  of  five  cents. . . .  There  are 
factories  in  Guipuzcoa  where  masters 
stand  amidst  their  employees  at  work  and 
lead  in  saying  the  Rosary  and  singing 
hymns.  There  are  towns  and  villages 
where  one  out  of  every  six  or  seven 
persons  is  a  daily  communicant,  where 
one-third  of  the  population  approaches 
the  Sacraments  weekly,  where  men  and 
women  on  their  way  to  and  from  work 
recite  prayers  in  common." 

Material  prosperity  argues  nothing,  of 
course,  as  to  the  correctness  of  religious 
belief;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  such  marked 
piety  as  is  indicated  in  the  last  of  these 
quoted  sentences  does  not  militate  against 
the  up-to-dateness  connoted  by  the  first 
of  them. 


There  is  a  lesson  in  efficiency,  and 
incidentally  in  genuine  humility,  in  a  bit 
of  personal  experience  which  Dr.  J.  C. 
Monaghan  contributes  to  the  current 
number  of  the  Live  Issue.  Writing  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  a  friend 
of  his  youth,  he  says: 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
that  went  through  me  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  brought  twenty-one  persons  into  the  Fold. 
Of  course,  we  can  not,  all  of  us,  do  such  good 
work;  but  he  did,  and  that  is  what  set  me  to 
thinking.  Here  he  was,  a  man  who  had  travelled 
little  in  his  whole  life.  He  was  about  my  own 
age.  He  had  remained  at  work  where  we  had 
worked  when  we  were  boys  and  young  men. 
He  had  read  nothing,  compared  with  what  I 
had  read;  he  had  seen  nothing,  compared  with 
what  I  had  seen;  and  yet  he  had  done  things 
that  so  far  surpassed  what  I  had  done  that  I 
began  to  hope  that  I  might  be  left  some  time 
in  which  to  do  a  little  work  like  his. 

Dr.  Monaghan's  friend  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  not  only  on  the  relatively 
large  number  whom  he  has  knowingly 
brought  into  the  Church,  but  on  the 
presumably  larger  number  who  have'^been 


beneficently  influenced  by  his  eloquent, 
if  silent,  example  as  a  consistent,  practical 
Catholic.  And  Dr.  Monaghan  is  also  to 
be  congratulated. 

*  u  * 

Our  Toronto  contemporary,  the  Catholic 
Register  and  Canadian  Extension,  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  suggestive 
questions  of  the  well-known  French 
Canadian  publicist,  M.  Bourassa: 

How  many  English-speaking  people  born  and 
brought  up  right  here  in  Montreal  know  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  is  the  first  spot  in  the 
whole  British  Empire  where  all  citizens  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  in 
matters  of  civil  rights? — where  all  dissentient 
Protestants  were  given  the  same  privileges  as 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  many  years  before 
they  were  freed  in  England, — more  than  a 
century  before  all  tests  and  disabilities  against 
Catholics  were  abolished  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland? — where  all  the  civil  and  political  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews  were  removed,  more  than 
twenty  years  before  they  disappeared  in  Great 
Britain? 

Historical  facts  ignored,  or  concealed, 
by  many  a  blatant  critic  of  the  mediseval- 
ism  rampant  in  French  Canada. 


The  veteran  warden  of  the  Colorado 
penitentiary,  Mr.  Thomas  Tynan,  is  quoted 
as  saying  lately: 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  younger  men 
who  come  to  the  penitentiary  are  the  products 
of  broken  homes.  They  have  been  dragged  by 
their  parents  through  the  divorce  mill.  .  .  .  The 
divorce  courts  have  become  feeders  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Every  divorce  granted  wherein  the 
fate  of  children  is  involved  means  that  a  hostage 
has  been  given  to  crime,  a  recruit  enlisted  for 
the  brothels  and  the  penal  institutions. 

A  strong  statement,  but  surely  only 
too  true.  When  will  the  American  people 
realize  that  divorce  is  one  of  society's 
greatest  calamities,  and  that  they  are 
fostering  and  perpetuating  it? 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  thinks 
there  should  be  a  "back  to  the  Bible" 
as  well  as  a  "back  to  the  farm"  move- 
ment in  this  country.  Addressing  the 
Virginia     Bible    Society    at    Richmond    a 
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week  or  two  ago,  he  pleaded  for  a  more 
general  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
quoted  ex-Ambassador  James  Bryce  (no 
mean  authority)  as  holding  that,  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  declining  among  all  classes, 
with  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  life  of 
both  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  growing 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  in  the  United 
States.  Only  lately  we  saw  a  passage 
of  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Eddy!  That  zealous  controver- 
sialist of  other  days,  who  was  accustomed 
to  quote  Scripture  from  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  would  escape  detection  nowadays 
in  most  places. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  probably 
heard  non-Catholics  and  even  Catholics, 
of  the  "broad-minded,"  "Liberal"  class, 
assert  that  it  takes  money,  and  lots  of  it, 
to  secure  legislation  at  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  in  Rome.  "If  you  are  rich 
enough,  you  can  get  what  you  want; 
otherwise,  'tis  a  different  story."  As 
against  this  calumny,  here  are  several 
matrimonial  cases  mentioned  in  a  recent 
article  by  Mgr.  Moyes: 

One  was  the  case  of  a  Sicilian  peasant  girl, 
who  was  forced  by  her  mother  to  marry  a  man^ 
against  her  will.  The  Rota  declared  it  was  no 
marriage.  The  mother  of  a  Polish  girl  forced 
her  daughter  by  threats  and  violence  to  marry 
a  suitor.  The  Rota  gave  the  girl  her  freedom, 
and  declared  the  marriage  "to  have  been  null 
and  void  from  the,  beginning."  Another  case 
was  that  of  a  Catholic  native  girl  in  Cochin 
China,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  forced  marriage. 
On  an  appeal  to  Rome,  the  Rota  granted  her 
freedom,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been 
married  in  the  Catholic  sense. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  could  have  been 
very  little  money  in  any  one  of  these 
cases. 


issue  called  attention  to  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  duplicate  of  the  first  service- 
able lightning-rod  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle  at  Znaim,  in  Moravia.  The  author 
of  the  article  not  only  states  the  priority 
of  the  erection  of  the  European  apparatus 
over  the  American  invention,  but  also 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  monk.  Father 
Procopius  Divisch,  had  taken  up  the  study 
of  the  problem.,  of  drawing  electricity 
from  the  atmosphere  without  danger  to 
the  surroundings,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  death  and  destruction  by 
lightning,  alm.ost  twenty  years  before 
Franklin  seriously  devoted  himself  to  this 
problem. 

The  obsolete  lie  that  the  Church  is 
the  enemy  of  science  thus  receives  another 
refutation,  and  Father  Divisch  takes  his 
place  alongside  Fathers  Mendel  and 
BreSadola. 


Still  another  priest-scientist  is  proposed 
for  honors  too  long  withheld  from  his 
name,  and  memory.  According  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Central  Verein,  a  widely 
circulated  German  non-Catholic  magazine, 
Ueber  Land   und   Meer,  has   in    its   latest 


Since  opposition  to  the  ill-advised  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  national  University 
is  liable  to  earn  for  the  opposers  the  title 
of  reactionaries,  it  is  consoling  to  be  able 
to  quote  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
specialist  in  the  m.atter.  Writing  in  the 
Educational  Review,  Prof.  J.  K.  Burgess 
declares : 

We  are  not  suffering  from  lack  of  quantity, 
but  from  lack  of  quality,  in  university  professors 
or  university  students.  The  whole  world  is 
sufficiently  stocked  with  them  —  if  not  over- 
stocked with  them, — such  as  they  are.  It  now 
takes  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  those  who  are  cepable  and  valuable  to  correct 
the  errors  and  the  injuries  committed  and 
inflicted  by  those  who  are  not.  We  ought  not 
to  multiply  them  if  it  did  not  cost  us  a  cent. 
We  ought  not  to  create  any  more  opportunities 
for  attracting  the  natural  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  into  lines  for  which  they  are 
utterly  without  genius  or  aptitude,  and  at 
least  one-half  the  students  now  attending  our 
universities  are  of  this  class. 

Which  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why 
a  considerable  proportion  of  university 
graduates  are  utter  failures  in  life.  Too 
many  young  men  are  being  "educated 
beyond  their  intellects," 


The  Trees  in  Spring. 


^HK   trees  lock  up  in  winter  time 

Their  summer  clothes  of  green; 
They  pack  them  in  their  bark-bound  trunks, 

With  bits  of  moss  between. 
'Tis  not  of  moths  they  are  afraid, 

Nor  yet  of  hungry  mice: 
Their  foe  is  cool  and  slippery; 

His  common  name  is  Ice. 
And  ere   Dame   Nature  in  the  spring 

Puts  on  each  tree's  cool  gown, 
The  April  raindrops  wash  it  clean. 

And   breezes   smooth   it   down. 
The  sunbeams  trim  the  woods  in  gold, 

While  dewdrops  add  their  sheen; 
And  every   tree  stands  fair  and   tall, 

Each  one  a  forest  queen. 
For  their  dear  sake  the  Southern  winds 

Sing  low  their  serenade. 
Till  all  the  leaves,   with  joy  athrill, 

With  music  fill  the  glade. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


XVI.— The  Senator's  Page. 

If^f  ■^-^'^  morning  a  wonderful  new 
f^  life  began  for  Jack,  when,  at  ten 
.-  ©  o'clock,  Senator  Barling's  private 
page  took  up  his  official  duties.  For  Big 
Ben,  though  still  'too  stiff  and  sore  to 
go  to  the  Capitol,  was  able  to  attend  to 
business,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  it. 
What  with  visitors  coming  and  going, 
messengers  dashing  up  on  bicycles,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  calls,  things  were 
lively  in  the  great  house;  and  Jack  had 
to  keep  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  his  wits 
at  their  brightest.  For  Big  Ben  was  just 
now  at  the  very  tiptop  notch  of  his  power 


and  fame;  he  stood  before  the  world  for 
all  that  was  fair  and  square  and  honest. 
"0/  the  people,  from  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,"  as  his  home  paper 
declared,  with  emphasis, — "a  second  Old 
Hickory,  sound  and  true  to  the  core." 
So  it  was  a  very  busy  day  for  Jack; 
and,  though  he  was  a  little  "rattled"  at 
first,  and  mixed  names  and  cards  and 
telephone  calls,  the  Senator  took  it  all 
with  a  gruff  good  humor  that  was  very 
encouraging. 

"Stave  them  off  for  a  while.  Page 
Jack,"  he  said  at  last,  leaning  his  big 
head  wearily  back  on  his  high-cushioned 
chair.  "Stave  everything  and  everybody 
off  for  an  hour,  and  let  me  rest." 

"Must  I  stave  this  off,  too?"  asked 
Jack,  showing  the  long  box  that  had  just 
been  delivered  at  the  door.  "It's  from 
the  White  House,  the  man  said." 

"No-o-o,  you  dumb  head!"  roared  the 
Senator.  "I^et  me  catch  you  staving  off 
anything  from  the  White  House!  Open 
the  box." 

It  held  flowers  —  rare,  beautiful 
flowers— from  the  White  House  conserv- 
atory, with  a  courteous  card  of  sympathy 
for  the  hunter's  mishap,  of  which  the 
President  had  heard.  When  Jack  had  put 
the  flowers,  in  a  tall  Japanese  vase,  on 
the  Senator's  des^,  the  whole  big  room 
seemed  filled  with  the  beauty  and  frag- 
rance of  spring.  Only  for  big  men  on 
the  very  tiptop  notch  of  life  do  such 
gracious  winter  flowers  bloom.  But  their 
perfume   seemed  to  oppress  the  Senator. 

"Take  them  out,"  he  said  to  Jack. 
"Put  them  in  the  drawing  room  for — • 
for — Jean.  They  are  too  sweet  for  me 
to-day." 

Altogether,  Jack  had  many  interest- 
ing things  to  tell  when  supper  was  over 
that  night,  and  he  was  stretched  out 
comfortably    in    his    patched     jacket    on 
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the    hearth-rug    at    Uncle     Rick's    feet. 

"He  must  be  quite  a  great  man,"  said 
Uncle  Rick,  as  he  puffed  at  his  pipe. 
"I  haven't  kept  up  with  political  matters 
these  last  years,  so  I  don't  know  much 
about  him.  The  country  has  grown  so 
big,  and  there  are  so  many  new  States. 
When  our  great-grandfather  was  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing. 
He  always  rode  from  Brentbrook  to 
Washington  in  his  own  coach.  It  took 
three  days;  for  of  course  he  had  to  stop 
to  see  all  his  friends  along  the  road.  I 
remember  grandfather  telling  how  .the 
coach  broke  down  once,  and  he  and 
grandmother,  who  were  just  married, 
missed  the  Inaugural  Ball." 

"Yes,  and  it  almost  broke  her  heart," 
remarked  Aunt  Betty.  "She  had  all  her 
wedding  finery  in  a  bandbox  that  got 
under  the  wheels." 

"Ah,  those  were  pleasant  old  times!" 
said  Uncle  Rick,  shaking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe.  "Slow  and  quiet  and  com- 
fortable. People  are  in  such  a  hurry 
nowadays." 

"You  bet  they  are!"  laughed  Jack. 
"That  ting-a-linging  telephone  kept  me 
bouncing  all  day.  And  you  just  should 
have  seen  how  we  came  up  from  Brent- 
brook, —  Senator  Barling's  private  car, 
velvet-cushioned  chairs,  lace  curtains, 
dining  room,  bed  room,  smoking  room.  I 
wonder  what  great-grandfather  with  his 
slow  coach  would  have  said  to  that!" 

"That  we're  not  a  bit  better  or  greater 
or  happier  for  all  this  hurry  and  flurry," 
replied  Uncle  Rick,  diving  into  his  old 
leathern  pouch  for  another  pipeful, — "not 
a  bit,  Jack!" 

And  Big  Ben,  bending  a  haggard  face 
over  the  telegram  that  had  just  flashed 
across  the  wires  to  him,  might  have 
echoed  the  words.  For  the  telegram  (Big 
Ben's  lawyer  knew  that  he  always  wanted 
things  done  in  a  hurry  and  flurry)  read: 

"Looked  up  John  Jeffries'  record 
according  to  order.  Died  out  West  in 
1 8 — ,  and  left  a  wife  and  daughter.  Wife 
died   twenty   years   ago.     Daughter   went 


to  live  with  relations  in  Pennsylvania. 
vShall  we  follow  the  daughter  up?" 

Big  Ben  hesitated  a  minute;  for  this 
busy  day  with  its  honors,  its  flattery,  its 
flowers,  had  made  the  top-notch  height 
in  which  he  stood  seem  very  sweet  to 
the  ragged  boy  of  long  ago,  who  had  had 
so  hard  and  rough  a  climb.  And  Jeffries' 
daughter,  bitter  perhaps  at  her  years  of 
loss, — Jeffries'  daughter,  roused  to  look 
into  that  far-off  past, — Jeffries'  daughter 
might  shake  him,  ruin  him,  send  him  and 
Jeanie  toppling  down.  But  Jeanie's  dad 
was  learning  his  hard  lesson.  With  a 
shaking  hand,  he  took  up  his  pen  and 
scrawled  an  answer  for  the  telegraph  boy 
waiting  without: 

"Yes,  follow  Jeffries'  daughter  up." 

Big  Ben's  busy  days  continued;  Page 
Jack  growing  brighter,  nimbler,  quicker- 
vvitted,  as  they  passed  by.  His  hot  dinner, 
with  Jean  and  Miss  Morris,  in  the 
pleasant  "breakfast  room"  at  the  sun- 
niest corner  of  the  big  house,  was  the 
nicest  hour  of  the  day.  For  Jack,  despite 
the  rags  and  the  patches  of  the  past,  had 
been  taught  all  the  gentle  ways  of  their 
own  people  by  Uncle  Rick  and  Aimt 
Betty;  and  the  little  page's  table  manners 
were  quite  equal  to  Jeanie's  own.  They 
had  gay  times  together  over  the  roast 
beef  and  rice  pudding,  the  nuts  and 
apples,  and  all  the  solid  good  things  of 
which  English  governesses  approve.  And, 
though  the  young  snow-shoveller's  admis- 
sion to  her  midday  meal  was  at  first 
something  of  a  shock  to  Miss  Morris,  she 
was  prepared  for  American  ways  now, 
and  soon  found  the  bright-eyed,  merry 
little  "gentleman  Jack"  quite  to  her 
taste.  He  was  always  ready  to  pick  up 
her  handkerchief,  find  her  reading  glasses, 
mail  her  belated  letter,  —  pay  her  the 
dozen  little  attentions  which  Aunt  Betty 
had  looked  for  from  her  "boy,"  but  which 
English  governesses  do  not  expect.  Never 
in  those  lordly  households  where  Miss 
Morris  knew  and  kept  her  place  had  she 
been  treated  so  much  like  a  "lady"  born. 

So   the  dinner  hour   was    altogether    a 
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very  pleasant  experience  to  our  Jack,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  show  it.  His  new 
jacket  was  plumping  out,  his  pale  cheeks 
growing  round  and  rosy.  Roast  beef  and 
rice  pudding,  to  say  nothing  of  shortcake 
and  spoon-bread  at  home,  were  doing 
most  satisfactory  work,  and  making  Page 
Jack  a  hearty,  handsome  boy. 

But,  strange  to  say.  Big  Ben  seemed 
to  lose  as  Jack  gained.  His  ruddy  face 
had  grown  pale  and  haggard;  the  keen, 
searching  light  of  his  eyes  was  dim;  his 
fur-lined  coat  hung  loose  about  his  tall, 
lank  frame;  all  the  dishes  of  his  French 
"chef"  could  not  tempt  his  appetite;  and 
Miss  Morris,  whose  room  was  beneath 
his  own,  often  heard  his  heavy  tread  as 
he  walked  the  floor  far  into  the  night. 
Every  evening  the  telegram  arrived  for 
which  the  great  Senator  w^atched  fever- 
ishly: "John  Jeffries'  daughter  is  being 
traced,  as  you  have  ordered."  "She  left 
her  mother's  relations  and  went  to  Ohio  to 
teach  school.  She  married  a  young  artist 
named  James  Melville,  and  went  to  New 
York  with  him,  etc."  Then  the  trail  had 
been  lost  temporarily  in  the  mazes  of  that 
great  city. 

And  Big  Ben  read  the  telegrams  with 
a  sickening  consciousness  that  the  top- 
notch  height  on  which  he  and  Jeanie 
stood  was  shaking  beneath  his  feet;  and 
he  would  go  to  his  room  and  walk  through 
long,  dark  hours  that  brought  him  no 
rest  or  sleep.  But  his  strong  will  stood 
firm;  for  dad's  soul  had  wakened  in 
Ileaven-sent  fire.  He  had  learned  his 
lesson — that  wrong  must  be  righted,  ill- 
,i;otten  goods  restored.  John  Jeffries' 
lieirs  must  have  what  was  lawfully  their 
own,  though  it  cost  him  power,  place, 
,^ood  name,  —  all  that  he  held  dear.  For 
Jeanie's  question  echoed  in  his  heart  night 
and  day,  —  the  question  mamma  seemed 
to  whisper  from  the  starUt  skies:  "What 
'oth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 

orld  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  It  was 
Uite  for  Big  Ben,  who  had  never  studied 
Catechism  in  his  life,  to  learn  that  last 
liard  lesson  now. 


He  was  able  to  go  out  to  the  Capitol 
every  day,  though  he  came  home  early, 
weak  and  tired.  It  was  Jack's  business 
to  look  out  for  visitors  and  messages  while 
he  was  gone.  Coming  out  from  his  hot 
dinner  one  bright  day,  with  the  pretty  box 
of  chocolates  Jeanie  had  slipped  in  his 
pocket  for  a  philopena  present.  Jack  was 
startled  by  the  sight  of  two  visitors  wait- 
ing on  the  carved  hall  bench,  that  stood 
at  the  Senator's  study  door.  They  were 
visitors  that  looked  queerly  out  of  place 
on  the  panelled  foyer,  with  its  Persian 
rugs.  Big  frieze  coats,  evidently  a  recent 
purchase,  were  flung  open,  and  showed 
the  loose  flannel  shirts  and  buckskin 
breeches  thrust  into  long  boots  below. 
One,  a  tall,  gaunt  fellow,  had  a  patch 
over  his  left  eye  that  gave  quite  a  mur- 
derous cast  to  his  rugged  features;  the 
other  was  a  great  fair-haired  giant,  with 
big  blue  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  that  no 
mountain  wind  or  .sun  could  brown.  Both 
had  their  big  felt  hats  on  their  knees,  and 
were  staring  about  them  with  evident 
satisfaction  at  their  surroundings. 

Jack,  who  had  received  orders  that 
Senator  Barling  would  see  to-day  only 
two  or  three  personal  friends  whose  names 
he  had  given,  felt  it  was  his  business  to 
get  rid  of  these  odd-looking  intruders  at 
once. 

"Senator  Barling  is  not  at  home,"  he 
said  politely. 

"So  we  heerd,"  answered  he  of  the 
black  patch.  "That  don't  make  a  bit  of 
difference,  sonny.    We  kin  wait." 

"But -7- but"  Jack  paused  in  some 
perplexity.  "Not  at  home"  in  Wash- 
ington parlance  generally  settled  matters. 
"I  am  afraid  he  can't  see  you  when  he 
comes   home.     He   has   been   quite   sick." 

"We  heerd  that,  too,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"And  that's  one  of  the  things  that  brought 
us  East,  We  ain't  believing  any  of  Sam 
Rooker's  newspaper  lies  about  our  Big 
Ben  breaking  down;    are  we,  Dutchy?" 

"Not  von  vord,"  said  the  fair  giant, 
shaking  his  head.  "  Der  vas  neffer  no 
preakdown  in  him, — nein,  neffer." 
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"vSarn  Rooker  hez  been  a-gunning  for 
this  place  the  last  four  years,"  remarked 
the  other  visitor,  grimly.  "But  he  is 
wasting  his  ammunition.  We've  got  Big 
Ben  fixed  up  here,  and  here  we're  a  going 
to  keep  him;    ain't  we,  Dutchy?" 

"  Dat's  vot  ve  do,"  agreed  Dutchy. 
"Ve  gets  Pig  Pen  here,  und  ve  keeps 
him." 

"We  ain't  taking  in  any  of  them  Banner 
lies  about  a  breakdown.  We  ain't  taking 
in  no  newspaper  or  telygraph  talk," 
continued  the  other  spokesman.  "Sez  I 
to  the  boys  down  to  Barling's  Crossroads 
last  Saturday  night,  thar  ain't  but  one 
thing  ter  do  when  you  hear  a  buzzing 
like  this.  Go  see  what's  a-doing  it.  And 
they  agreed  to  it  to  a  man.  They  went 
down  into  their  belts  and  pockets  and 
forked  out  the  cash  fur  a  delegation  to 
Washington,  to  see  if  thar  was  anything 
wrong  with  our  Senator.  And  we're  that 
delegation,  sonny." 

Jack  could  only  stare.  A  "delegation" 
was  something  he  had  not  yet  tackled, 
and  just  what  to  do  with  it  he  did  not 
know.  But  his  doubts  were  soon  relieved, 
as  Jean,  who  was  passing  through  the 
hall,  caught  sight  of  the  visitors. 

"Dutchy!  One-Kyed  Jeff!"  she  cried 
delightedly,  springing  forward. 

"Ladybird, — our  Ladybird!"  said  the 
delegation,  starting  up  to  grasp  her  out- 
stretched hands. 

"When — where — how  did  you  come?" 
csked  Jean,  breathlessly.  "Oh,  but  that 
doesn't  matter,  so  long  as  you  are  here! 
Dad  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you!  I'm  so 
glad  to  see  you!  Put  down  your  hats, 
take  off  your  coats.  Oh,  I  never  saw  you 
in  overcoats  before!" 

"  Ach,  Himmel,  und  neffer  vill  you  see 
me  in  dem  again  ven  ve  get  out  of  here," 
said  Dutchy,  as  he  slipped  out  of  his 
cumbrous  wrapping,  and  stood  lithe  and 
free  in  his  uncoated  strength.  "But  de 
poys  said  ve  must  haf  dem." 

"And  the  durned  things  cost  twenty 
dollars  a  piece!"  growled  One-Eyed  Jeff, 
as   he   slung  his   coat   on   a   chair.     "But 


when    Bear    Cap    sends    a    delegation    to 
Washington,  it  sends  it  right.'' 

"Oh,  it  does, — ^  it  does,  indeed.  Bear 
Cap  does  everything  right!"  cried  Jean, 
happily.  "It's  the  dearest,  sweetest,  best 
place  in  the  world.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you  both!  Let  me  sit  down  right 
between  you,  and  then  tell  me  all  the 
news  about  everything  and  everybodv 
in    my   own    dear,    darling,   beautiful    old 


ho.Tie." 


(To   be  continued.) 


An  Artist's  Trick. 

Once,  the  refectory  walls  of  a  convent 
needing  a  new  picture,  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  portrait  of  a  certain  saint  in  the 
vacant  place,  and  a  painter  of  some 
renown  was  called  in  to  do  the  work. 
The  monks  could  not  afford  to  give  the 
price  for  which  the  artist  stipulated,  but 
agreed  to  give  him  his  meals  while  the 
task  was  in  progress,  to  which  arrange- 
ment he  agreed.  He  was  rather  sorry 
that  he  had  consented,  however,  when 
he  found  that  his  food  consisted  princi- 
pally of  thin  soup,  bread  and  water,  sour 
wine,  prunes,  and  onions. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  unveiling  the 
picture,  when,  to  the  great  dismay  of  all 
present,  it  was  seen  that  the  figure  of  the 
saint,  although  portrayed  with  masterful^ 
skill,  stood  with  its  back  turned  toward 
the  lookers-on. 

"You  see.  Father,"  said  the  painter, 
addressing  the  astonished  prior,  "the 
saint  could  not  abide  the  smell  of  onions, 
and  I  w^as  forced  to  paint  him  in  that 
position." 

No  sequel  to  the  story  has  come  down 
to  us.  Let  us  hope,  though,  that  the  por- 
trait was  properly  repainted,  and  that 
the  mischievous  artist  and  the  poor  monks 
had  more  agreeable  fare. 


Try  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
giving  pleasure.  It  will  make  you  happier 
and  better. — Longfellow. 
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— Teachers  of  Catechism  will  find  much  to 
enlighten  them  in  "Little  Talks  to  Children 
Preparing  for  Holy  Communion,"  a  brochure 
published  by  B.  Herder.  The  explanations  are 
simple  and  concrete,   the  piety  unadorned. 

— Six  sermons  preached  at  a  retreat  for  men 
by  Monseigncur  De  Gibergues,  Bishop  of 
Valence,  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  are  published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons, 
under  the  title  "Faith."  The  book,  a  i6mo  of 
155  pages,  appeals  especially  to  the  cultured 
Catholic  who  follows  the  intellectual  vagaries 
of  the  age. 

— The  noble  career  of  Sir  Frederick  Weld, 
G.  C.  M.  G.,  to  whose  unselfish  devotion  his 
country  and  her  Australian  colonies  owe  so 
much,  is  recorded  in  a  biography,  by  Alice. 
Lady  Lovat,  just  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray. 
It  is  based  on  his  letters  and  journals,  and 
prefaced  with  an  account  of  the  old  Catholic 
family  to  which  Sir  Frederick  belonged. 

—Among  eminent  Catholics  who  have  recently 
passed  away,  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Mr.  Adolphe  F.  A.  Bandelier,  an  archaeol- 
ogist and  historian  of  distinction,  and  the  fore- 
most authority  on  the  prehistoric  civilization 
Oi  the  vSouthwestern  United  States  and  Spanish 
America.  Born  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  in  1840, 
he  came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man. 
Mvas  engaged  in  business  for  some  years,  but 
found  his  true  vocation  in  the  fields  of  archae- 
ology and  ethnology.  Mr.  Bandelier  became  a 
convert  to  the  Church  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  c?go.  During  the  past  decade  he  was 
a  lecturer  at  Columbia  University.  He  made 
many  researches  in  South  American  lands,  and 
published  a  large  number  of  books  and  scientific 
pamphlets.  His  death  occurred  a  short  time 
ago,   in  Madrid. 

— Do  you  know  "Little  Polly"?  Well,  then, 
you'll  be  glad  to  make  her  acquaintance.  "  Little 
Polly"  is  the  latest  "recroot,"  as  she  might 
say,  in  the  ranks  of  American  "potes."  The 
author  of  her  being  is  Mr.  Tom  Daly,  we  learn 
from  the  "Notice"  which  prefaces  "Little 
Pollys  Pomes";  but  the  author  of  her  doing 
is  Little  Polly  herself,  so  Mr.  Daly  would 
have  us  believe,  modestly  claiming  as  his  share 
in  her  poetic  output  only  the  punctuation.  (It 
will  be  noticed  he  has  no  share  in  the  title.) 
Little  Polly  sings  of  "Worms,"  "Bugs,"  "The 
Cat,"  "Beards,"  "Love,"  and  many  other 
important  things,  to  the  unobtrusive  accom- 
paniment of  Mr.   Daly's  punctuation.     The  last 


selection  is  "Nuts,"  by  Polly,  closing  with  a 
period  by  Mr.  Daly.  Eight  beautiful  illustra- 
tions in  color  complete  the  charms  of  a  volume 
in  which  older  readers  will  delight  quite  as 
much  as  young  ones.  The  Devin-Adair  Co.  are 
the   publishers. 

— Australian  exchanges  contain  obituary 
notices  of  an  estimable  Catholic  journalist,  Mr. 
John  Blakeney,  editor  of  the  Sydney  Freeman' s 
Journal,  the  oldest  Catholic  paper  in  Australasia. 
Mr.  Blakeney  was  a  native  of  Chester,  England; 
he  entered  the  Journal  office  as  an  apprentice 
in  1867;  and  at  his  death  was  only  sixty-three 
years  of  age.     R.   I.   P. 

— "  Priestly^  Practice:  Familiar  Essays  on 
Clerical  Topics,"  is  the  aptly  descriptive  title 
which  the  Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C,  has 
given  to  a  collection  of  seventeen  essays 
(contributed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Review)  just 
published,  in  a  neat  volume  of  250  pages,  by 
the  University  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  The 
reverend  clergy  will  find  these  essays  eminently 
readable;  indeed,  the  book  is  so  full  of  good 
thought  and  wise  suggestion,  and  so  brightly 
written,  that  even  those  already  familiar  with 
its  contents  will  be  very  glad  to  dip  into  it. 
Many  passages  are  likely  to  be  read  and  quoted 
frequently.  The  author  has  provided  a  good 
index,  a  glance  at  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
varied  interest  and  practical  character  of  the 
volume.  Poet-priests  will  welcome  the  appendix, 
consisting  of  sixteer  sonnets  on  the  W^ay  of 
the  Cross,  the  study  of  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
have   a  restraining  effect. 

—The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  McDonald,  D.  D., 
of  Victoria,  has  gathered  into  one  volume,  a 
i2mo  of  386  pages,  six  studies  published 
separately  at  diiTerent  periods  during  the  past 
seven  years;  and  the  Christian  Press  Association 
has  brought  out  the  book  under  the  title 
"The  Holy  Ilouse  of  Loreto."  The  volume  is 
a  critical  study  of  documents  and  traditions, 
the. major  portion  of  its  contents  being  devoted 
to  Canon  Chevalier's  "Notre  Dame  de  Lorette." 
We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  comment 
in  these  colunins  on  the  many-sided  erudition, 
the  trenchant  logic,  and  the  luminous  exposition 
which  characterize  Mgr.  McDonald's  apologetic 
work  generally,  and  have  expressed  our  appre- 
ciation of  much  of  the  material  in  the  present 
volume.  It  will  accordingly  be  sufficient  to 
remind  our  readers  that  neither  Canon  Chevalier 
in  the  work  mentioned  above,  nor  Father 
Thurston,  in  his  article  "Santa  Casa,"  in  the 
"Catholic     Encyclopedia,"     has    said    the    last 
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word  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  House. 
The  book  before  us  can  not  be  disposed  of 
by  any  supercilious  assumption  that  "scholars 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Holy  House  is  a  pious 
fraud." 

— The  Dial,  reviewing  Prof.  Vedder's  "The 
Reformation  in  Germany,"  says:  "The  reader 
of  this  book  learns  that  Luther  did  not  invent 
German  hymnology,  that  the  Church  did  not 
discourage  the  art  of  printing,  that  Luther  must 
have  known  there  was  a  Bible  before  he  went 
to  Erfurt,  and  that  he  did  not  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  German  in  about  ten 
weeks  (January — March,  1522),  but  simply 
revised  an  older  translation.  The  reader  learns 
also  numerous  facts  about  Luther's  personality: 
that  he  was  a  consistent  bigot,  that  he  would 
tolerate  only  followers,  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  devil  than  he  did  about  God,  and 
that  when  the  one  devil  of  Popery  went  out  the 
seven  devils  of  Sectarianism  came  in."  And 
in  conclusion  the  Chicago  journal  says  that 
"it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  volume  as 
an  unobtrusive  display' of  originality,  insight", 
and  scholarship."  Another  non-Catholic  critic 
of  higher  authority  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Prof.  Vedder's  work  would  be  a  still  better 
one  had  he  read  Fr.  Hartmann  Grisar.  "His 
independent  judgment  needs  more  facts  to 
play  upon  than  it  has  yet  acquired." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Priestly  Practice."    Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C. 

$1. 
"Faith."    Mgr.  De  Gibergues.     75  cts. 

"Little  Pollys  Pomes."    $i.35- 

"The  Holy  House  of  Loreto."  Rt.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der McDonald,  D.  D.     $1.25. 

"Romance  on  El  Camino  Real."  Jarrett  T. 
Richards,   LL.  B.     $1.35- 

"One  Year  of  Pierrot."     $1.35. 

"A  Flower  for  Each  Day  in  the  Year."  Mary 
Talbot.     60  cts. 

"Allen's  Defence  of  English  Catholics,  1584." 
35   cts. 


"The    Treasures    of    the    Rosary."     Very    Rev. 

Charles  McKenna,  O.  P.    Cloth,  $1;    paper, 

25-  cts. 
"Sacrifice."     Flora  Tilt.     75   cts. 
"Poems."     Sister   M.   Blanche.    $1. 
"St.   Louis,   King  of  France."    $1.25. 
"The  Four  Wonders."     Elnora  Shillig.     50  cts. 
"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,  O.  S.  B.    $1.25. 
"Daily    Reflections    for    Christians."      2     vols. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  O.  M.  I.    $3.25. 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints."    Rev.  Alban  Butler.  50  cts. 
"On     Prayer     and     the     Contemplative     Life." 

Very  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.    $1.25,  net. 
"Twilight    Talks    to    Quiet    Hearts."      W.    W. 

Whalen.    60  cts. 
"OfBcium   Hebdomadae   Majoris."     $1.50. 
"Letters  and  Instructions  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola." 

I.     35   cts. 
"Latin  Songs,  Classical,  Medieval,  and  Modern, 

with   Music."     Calvin   S.    Brown.     $2,   net. 
"Initiation."     Mgr.  R.  H.  Benson.    $1.35. 
"Altar  and  Priest."     Rev.   P.   C.   Yorke,   D.   D. 

$1.25- 

"The  Chief  Sufferings  of  Life  and  their  Rem- 
edies."   Abbe  Duhaut.    $1.25. 

"The  Treasure."     Kathleen  Norris.    $1,  net. 

"Counsels  of  Perfection  for  Christian  Mothers." 
Very  Rev.  P.  Le  Jeune.      $1. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — H6b.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  G.  Kohl,  of  the  diocese  of  Harrisburg; 
Rev.  Thomas  Sheehan,  archdiocese  of  Phil- 
adelphia; Rev.  •  Stephen  Lyons,  diocese  of 
Trenton;    and  Rev.  Lucas  Gottbehoede,  O.  F.  M. 

Sister  M.  Columba,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;    and  Sister  Anne,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Jaime  Reynes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Webber, 
Mr.  Daniel  Rourke,  Mr.  James  Russell,  Mr. 
Jerome  Wilson,  Mr.  Robert  O'Flaherty,  Mrs. 
Mary  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Mary  Newell,  Juliana 
Olney,  Mr.  Michael  Burke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Mersman,  Mr.  Charles  Ziegler,  Mr.  Joseph 
Shelley,  Mrs.  Matthew  Brennan,  ,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dowling,  Mr.  John  vSieve,  Mr.  Frank  Burnley, 
Mr.  Alfred  Clayes,  Mr.  James  Maguire,  Mr. 
James  Reilly,  Mr.  Frank  Dieckmann,  Mr.  F.  E- 
Franz,  Mr.  William  Carr,  Mr.  James  Carr,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Lyman,  Mr.  E.  G.  Nieters.  Miss  Claire 
Forde,  Mr.  Charles  Pointer,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Pope. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {joo  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATtONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLE88ED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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BY    GERTRUDE;    E.   HEATH. 

^HARP-ETCHED  against  the  sky 

From  where  I  lie, 
The  branches  of  the  old  elm  tree 
Are  all  I  see. 
And  soon  the  birds  will  sing 
With  its  rich  burgeoning. 
And  will  there  be 
No  burgeoning  for  me 
This  jocund  spring? 

My  patch  of  sky 

I  can  no  longer  see: 
The  little  leaves  have  come 

Upon  my  tree. 
And  yet  I  know,  could  I  look  through, 

The  sky  is  just  as  blue! 
But  still,   so  weak  am  I, 

I   fret  because   I   can  not  see 
My  patch  of  sky. 

{In  Hospital.) 
Here  in  the  hospital  I  lie: 
I  hear  the  city  sounds  go  by, 
While  through  the  window  overhead 
God's  sky  looks   down  upon   my   bed. 
The  branches  of  a  tall  green  tree, 
They  make  a  tapestry  for  me. 
And  now  all  silently  and  fast 
God's  little  birds  go  flying  past. 
The  green-tipped  branches  nod  and  bend; 
They  seem   a  friendly  word  to  send. 
White-capped  and  aproned,   in  and  out 
The  gentle  nurses  go  about. 
I  watch  them  hurrying  to  and  fro 
As  on  their  helpful  way  they  go. 
Until  they  seem  like  saints  of  old, 
Albeit  they  wear  no  crowns  of  gold. 


Our  Lady  of  the  Empire:    Rome  and 
Byzantium. 

BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 

OLLOWING  upon  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  many 
temples  dedicated  to  the  false 
gods  were  transformed  into 
Christian  churches,  and  portions  of 
ancient  classic  structures  were  incor- 
porated into  new  buildings  dedicated  to 
the  true  God.  Almost  immediately,  too, 
sanctuaries  were  consecrated  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  Rome 
itself  two  churches  dispute  the  glory  of 
having  been  the  first  above-ground  to 
bear  the  title  of  her  name:  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

The  low,  crowded,  ancient  quarter  of 
the  Trans -Tiber  still  deserves  in  some 
measure  the  railing  of  Martial  at  its 
dirty,  greasy  cookshops  and  cheap  trades. 
Where  the  church  of  Our  Lady  stands, 
tradition  places  a  sort  of  hospice  for 
retired  infirm  soldiers,  and  the  canteen 
where  they  could  procure  food  and  drink. 
A  few  lowly  Christians  had  found  this 
Taberna  Meritoria,  or  Emeritoria,  a  con- 
venient place  of  assembly.  The  idea 
arises,  within  this  very  fact,  that  the 
Christians  possibly  were  legionaries;  for 
the  Church  had  converts  —  and  mission- 
aries— under  the  Roman  Eagles. 

Early  in  the  third  century,  Pope 
Calixtus  I.  (218-222),  during  an  interval 
of  respite  from  persecution,  dedicated 
this  strange  oratory  as  a  sanctuary  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God.    One 
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reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief 
that,  when  Christ  was  born,  a  spring  of 
pure  oil  welled  up  through  the  soil  at  this 
spot,  and  flowed  away  into  the  Tiber. 
Profane  writers  took  note  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  Christians  called  the  place 
Fons  Olei.  A  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  popinari  and  themselves 
for  right  of  possession  in  the  tavern 
sanctuary,  the  young  heathen  Emperor, 
Alexander  Severus  (222-235),  decided  it  in 
favor  of  the  Christians,  "since  it  were 
better  any  place  should  be  used  for 
worship  rather  than  revelry." 

The  church,  as  we  know  it,  is  indebted 
to  Julius  I.,  Innocent  II.,  and  other  Popes. 
Before  the  construction  of  Julius  I.  at 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  his  predecessor, 
St.  Sylvester  I.  (314-336),  was  employing 
parts  of  an  ancient  Temple  of  Venus,  near 
t.he  Forum,  for  the  building  of  the  other 
oldest  church  of  Our  Lady  — S.  Maria 
Antiqua  (now  S.  Francesca  Romana. 
from  the  saint  buried  there).  So  that 
of  the  two  structures,  often  rebuilt  and 
restored,  S.  Maria  Antiqua  is  the  work  of 
Sylvester,  who  preceded  Julius;  and  yet; 
as  a  sanctuary  in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  the 
old  oratory  of  Fons  Olei  antedates  it  by 
long  years. 

S.  Maria  Antiqua  possesses  a  vefy  dark 
and  venerable  panel  picture  attributed 
to  St.  Luke;  but  modern  archaeologists 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these  ancient 
Madonnas  called  "of  St.  Luke,"  or  "by 
angels'  hands,"  are  rather  archaic  works 
of  Byzantine  origin.  St.  Luke  may, 
indeed,  have  painted  Our  Lady,  and  he 
was  in  Rome  with  St.  Paul.  But  the 
objection,  briefly  stated,  is  that  he  would 
not  have  painted  her  young  or  with  the 
Divine  Infant  in  her  arms  (at  least  not 
in  a  portrait  from  life,  necessarily  done 
in  her  latter  years) ;  that  not  one,  but  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  panels  are  in  exist- 
ence, all  similarly  attributed  to  him;  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  and  Greek 
lettering,  and  in  some  cases  the  manner 
in  which  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  gives  His 
blessing      (fourth      finger      bent,      Greek 


fashion),  would  seem  to  indicate  origin 
in  Constantinople.  However,  the  ques 
tion  remains  open;  and  the  pictures  ari^ 
of  such  hoary  antiquity,  and  have  passed 
through  such  incredible  vicissitudes  of  fire, 
war,  and  pillage,  that,  for  all  reasons,  they 
are  entitled  to  our  deepest   veneration. 

Famous  among  the  early  churches  of 
Our  Lady  in  Rome  is  the  basilica  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  (St.  Mary  the  Greater). 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August, 
352,  at  a  season  when  the  city  seethes 
with  heat,  the  top  of  one  of  the  seven 
hills,  the  Esquiline,  was  found  covered 
with  a  white  mantle  of  snow.  Meanwhile 
a  Roman  patrician  named  John  and  his 
pious  wife  had  sought  Pope  Liberius,  to 
tell  him  of  a  vision  in  which  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  appearing  to  them,  asked 
that  a  church  should  be  erected  in  her 
honor  at  the  spot  where  snow  would 
fall.  This  was  done  immediately;  but  the 
building  suffered  so  much  during  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  proceed  to  a  new  construc- 
tion. This  was  done  by  Sixtus  III.  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  Council  of 
Ephesus.  And  as  the  Nestorians  had 
refused  Our  Lady  the  title  of  "Mother 
of  God,"  and  been  condemned  for  their 
heresy,  the  title  assumed  a  new  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful.  The 
basilica  was  re-dedicated  as  "Sancta 
Maria,  Mater  Dei."  A  titular  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snow  is  likewise  celebrated 
every  year  on  the  5th  of  August;  and 
during  High  Mass  a  shower  of  white  rose 
petals,  tossed  from  the  upper  galleries, 
comes  fluttering  between  the  celebrants 
at  the  altar  and  the  crowd  of  devout 
worshippers,  in  memory  of  that  snowfall 
of  long  ago. 

Following  upon  the  erection  of  churches 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  whereby  monu- 
mental art  consecrated  under  her  name 
began,  a  second  form  of  that  species  of 
att  unfolds — namely,  mosaic.  A  few  small 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  Cata- 
combs; but  all  students  are  agreed  that 
in  this  very  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
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is  to  be  seen  the  first  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  art.  The  series  lining  the 
nave — Old  Testament  subjects,  circa  A.  D. 
440 — may  be  of  the  same  period  or  a 
Httle  earher;  but  they  are  inferior,  and 
this  great  epic  of  the  mosaics  of  the  arch 
leaps  out  as  it  were  in  perfect  and  high 
development.  It  represents,  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  pictures,  the  story  of  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  Christ.  Relics  were 
being  brought  continually  from  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Christian  princesses,  Helena, 
Eudoxia,  Pulcheria,  seeking,  womanlike, 
the  consecration  of  memories,  had  hunted 
the  sacred  spots  of  Palestine  for  treasure. 
St.  Mary  Major's  received  a  Crib,  said 
to  be  a  genuine  one  used  at  some  time 
for  the  Holy  Child,  or  a  replica  of  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem;  and  herein  prob- 
ably lies  the  explanation  of  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  the  arch. 

Each  scene  is  separate,  yet  the  whole 
blends.  The  figures  are  worked  in  delicate, 
flower-like  colors  on  gold  ground,  and 
have  a  certain  unfettered,  artless  air,  not 
at  all  like  the  stiff  conventionalities  of 
later  B3^zantium.  vSome  great  artist  must 
have  taken  hold  of  the  old  mosaic  craft 
of  heathendom,  revivified  in  its  resto- 
ration in  Christ,  and — in  some  impulse 
born  of  similarity  of  spirit — traced  the 
gracious,  smiling  pictures  of  His  childhood. 
The  Little  Boy,  with  hair  like  the  sun- 
rise and  white  raiment,  is  the  very 
identical  Christ-Child,  unchanged  through 
centuries,  who  shines  upon  the  happiness 
of  our  Christmastide  now. 

In  the  depiction  of  Our  Lady  is  a  devel- 
opment of  those  latter  Madonnas  of  the 
Catacombs,  under  Eastern  influence:  a 
great  lady  here  of  the  Roman-Byzantine 
Empire;  hair  elaborately  dressed  under 
a  coronet;  robe  of  soft  brown,  with  full 
white  under-sleeves;  jewels  and  earrings. 
In  the  first  scene,  th^  Annunciation,  she 
sits  in  this  rich  garb,  drawing  wool  of  a 
royal  red  from  the  workbasket  beside  her. 
The  artist  has  followed  in  this  the  legend 
of  one  of  the  apocryphal  books,  possibly 
familiar  in  his  day.    The  Angel,  standing. 


extends  his  hand  over  her.  Higher  up 
are  two  symbols:  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
spotless  dove,  and  an  angel  form  floating 
in  reddish  clouds.  "The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee." 
Farther  on,  St.  Joseph  appears  at  the 
door  of  his  little  house.  He  has  heard, 
"Fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary,  thy 
wife";  and  he  beckons  her  with  his  hand. 
Two  solemn  angels  attend  him,  and  three 
escort  Mary.  They  are^^grave,  holy 
figures,  in  white  raiment,  with  big  wings; 
but  they  walk  reverent  and  recollected. 
The  type  of  St.  Joseph  is  very  fine,  and 
has  not  changed  much  to  our  own  day, — 
brown  hair,  slender  dark  beard,  white 
robe,  and  mantle  color  of  flame,  recalling 
certain  garments  of  the  Roman  marriage. 
In  his  hand  is  the  flowering  wand  of 
tradition. 

The  Presentation  shows  Mary  and 
Joseph  carrying  the  Infant  to  the  Temple, 
In  the  Epiphany,  instead,  the  Child  is  a 
charming  lad  of  three  or  four,  seated  upon 
a  throne,  arrayed  in  shining  white,  and 
with  a  small  gold  cross  poised  above 
His  head.  The  Kings  approach  in  file, 
laboriously  bearing  their  weighty  offerings. 

The  fourth  scene  has  been  styled 
" Christ  among  the  Doctors";  and  Mary 
and  Joseph  coming  to  the  Boy  with  out- 
stretched hands  do  seem  to  act  the  words : 
"Son,  why  hast  Thou  done  so  to  us?" 
But  the  first  of  the .  surrounding  figures 
wears  a  crown,  and  modern  criticism 
again  lays  its  finger  upon  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  and  the  fall  of  the  idols  in 
Egypt,  whereby  the  princes  of  the  Nile 
country  were  brought  to  recognize  and 
adore  the  Son  of  God.  The  artist  has 
rendered  for  us  a  clear  vision  of  the 
Christ-Child  as  a  happy,  resolute  little 
figure,  luminously  fair,  and  radiating 
beauty  like  a  summer's  morning.  He 
stands  in  His  short  tunic  upon  His  own 
rosy  feet,  quite  blissful, — seriously  "  about 
His  Father's  business." 

In  the  two  lower  sections  of  the  monu- 
mental composition,  the  Magi  are  on  one 
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side,  lined  up  before  Herod's  judgment- 
seat;  and  their  question  has  made  the 
governor  anxious  and  sad.  Herod  wears 
the  nimbus,  showing  it  to  be  primarily 
an  emblem  of  power,  as  afterward  of 
holiness.  Opposite,  across  the  arch,  are 
the  mothers  of  Rama  weeping  and  wail- 
ing. The  twin  base  spaces  hold  views  of 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem;  and,  as  per- 
spective was  unknown,  the  buildings, 
with  their  jewelled  gates  and  outer  walls, 
appear  piled  up  and  superposed  in  stages. 

Attention  should  be  called  again  to 
the  unusual  quality  of  the  color  —  soft, 
delicate,  prismatic  in  effect,  fluid  though 
built  of  stone.  How  marvellous,  too,  that 
the  type  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  the  Christ- 
Child  should  not  have  changed  since! 
For,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
arch-mosaics,  the  cross  itself — as  we  know 
it —  had  not  yet  come  into  art.  In  the 
Catacombs  a  symbol  was  used;  then  a 
simple  cross-form  adorned  with  gems  or 
flowers.  Constantine,  out  of  reverence 
for  Christ,  had  abolished  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion;  but  the  shame  and  horror 
it  inspired  in  the  Roman  world  were  such 
that  not  until  the  fifth  century  could  the 
cross  with  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  upon 
it  be  off'ered  to  public  veneration.  In 
this  way  the  images  of  Our  Lady,  fought 
over  and  contested  as  they  are,  long 
antedate  the  appearance  of  the  crucifix. 

While  the  mosaicists  worked  at  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  stone  pictures  of  much 
the  same  character  were  being  produced  in 
the  Eastern  Rome  of  Byzantium.  Eudoxia 
and  Pulcheria  not  only  brought  relics: 
they  built  churches  in  honor  of  Our  Lady, 
and  many  devout  representations  of  the 
holy  Patroness  are  known  to  have  existed. 
Their  Madonna  is  an  imperial  lady, 
sometimes  standing  majestically  in  the 
gold  of  the  apse,  in  her  long  garments  of 
dark  blue.  Sometimes  she  is  painted  in 
tempera  upon  wood  or  sheets  of  metal, — 
a  seated  Madonna  with  her  Child  on  her 
knee;  sometimes  the  bust  of  Mother  and 
Son  only  is  shown.  If  we  interpret  the 
names   aright,   she  is   "Our   Lady  of  the 


Palace,"  "Our  Lady  of  the  Way,"  and 
"Maker  of  Victories'." 

This  religious.  Eastern,  imperial  art 
passes  to  Ravenna  in  the  famous  mosaics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  little 
seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  enlarged  by 
Augustus,  was  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Honorius  during  the  barbaric  incursions. 
Odoacer  and  Theodoric  held  it.  In  539 
Belisarius  took  it  for  Justinian.  It  is 
full  of  a  luxurious,  semi-barbaric,  rich 
Byzantine  art.  Theodoric,  about  A.  D. 
500,  built  St.  Martin's  of  the  Golden 
Sky  (S.  Apollinare  Nuovo).  To  our  day, 
the  columns  brought  from  Constantinople 
uphold  the  roof ;  the  same  mosaics  on  gold 
ground  gleam  from  the  walls:  stories  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Emperor's  court 
with  portrait  figures;  rows  of  stately 
saints  and  angels,  old  Ravenna  by  the  sea. 

There  is  a  remarkable  mosaic  of  Our 
Lady  enthroned,  who,  while  she  holds 
the  Divine  Infant  with  her  left,  uses  her 
own  right  hand  to  raise  it  in  benediction. 
A  quite  new  gesture,  this,— part  priestly, 
part  maternal.  Around  her  stand  devout 
angels,  gracious  and  gentle,  waiting  upon 
her,  with  drooped  wings  at  rest.  Their 
hair  is  bound  with  the  fillet,  their  feet 
are  bare  in  the  flower-studded  grass.  It 
is  perhaps  a  Madonna  of  monk-artists; 
for  the  artist-monks  of  Beuron  have  many 
pictures  like  to  this. 

In  Rome  itself,  that  tall  Madonna  of 
the  Byzantines,  in  dark  blue  and  austere 
in  sacred  dignity,  appears  first  (to  our 
knowledge)  in  the  Oratory  of  St.  Venan- 
tius,  near  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.  It  was  erected  by  Pope  John  IV. 
(640-642)  to  receive  the  relics  of  martyrs; 
and  the  mosaic  of  the  apse,  supreme  in 
quality,  is  also  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  its  details.  Notable  are  the  fineness 
and  elegance  of  build  and  deportment  in 
the  figures;  the  use  of  black  and  white 
in  the  raiment;  the  fashion  of  the  hair 
docked  at  the  neck,  fringed  at  the 
forehead  (to  prevail  after  this  for  cen- 
turies as  the  Medieval  manner) ;  the 
correct     garb     of     the     Palatine     Guard: 
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embroidered  white  tunic  with  lorg,  close 
sleeves  at  the  wrist;  chlamys  with  curious, 
square  black  patch  on  chest;  badges  of 
varying  military  rank,  square  or  circular, 
upon  the  shoulder;  the  older  men  with 
pointed    beard,    the    subalterns   beardless. 

In  their  midst  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lady, 
with  hands  outstretched  in  prayer,  — 
the  virginal,  hieratic,  Orante  of  Rome, 
fused  with  the  Byzantine  Madonna,  who, 
however,  is  always  the  Mother  "Bearer 
of  God."  Dark  blue  garments  ornamented 
with  gold;  the  heavy  cloak  falling  to  the 
feet;  on  the  breast  a  gold  cross;  from 
the  left  shoulder  a  long,  white  stole, 
apparently  linen,  with  a  small  red  cross 
on  the  end  of  it,  hangs  down  almost 
reaching  the  ground.  She  has  white  hair, 
probably  as  a  mark  of  dignity;  for  the 
same  is  given  to  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  standing  at  her  right  and  left. 
There  is  a  strange  solemnity  as  of  office 
and  priesthood  in  this  conception  of  the 
Great  Woman, — an  incredible  majesty,  in 
which  she  seems  to  stand  alone;  and  the 
face  is  grave,  sweet,  rather  sad:  remem- 
brance and  compassion  stamped  upon  it. 

This  magnificent  and  somewhat  con- 
templative type  of  Our  Lady  may  have 
originated  with  the  Greek  monks.  More 
and  more  as  the  institution  of  religious 
life  spread,  shrines  in  honor  of  Christ's 
Holy  Mother  were  multiplied.  Grotta- 
ferrata,  some  miles  from  Rome,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  her.  A  pious  community 
was  established  there  as  early  as  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  In  the  tenth 
century  Gregory,  Count  of  Tusculum, 
made  over  the  property  to  St.  Nilus  and 
St.  Barthelemy,  Greeks  of  the  Order  of 
vSt.  Basil.  It  exists  still  as  a  Greek  mon- 
astery and  school,  using  the  Greek  liturgy 
and  Greek  ritual.  The  abbey  takes  its 
name  from  a  very  ancient  image  of  Our 
Lady,  venerated  there  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  Basilians;  it  is  now  in  the 
church,  but  used  to  be  in  a  grotto,  and 
secured  behind  iron  gratings  to  protect 
it.     Hence    "Our    Lady    of    the    (Grotto, " 


or  "Our  Lady  of  the  l3ars."  The  fifty 
monks  of  the  Medieval  community  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  letters,  and  to  the  arts  of  marble 
cutting  and  inlay.  Theirs,  without  doubt,  is 
the  mosaic  over  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

The  Byzantine  Christ  reads  from  His 
open  book,  in  Greek:  "I  am  the  door. 
If  any  enter  by  Me  ..."  the  workman 
ceased  for  lack  of  space.  Mary  and  St. 
John  Evangelist  are  on  either  side  of  the 
Lord;  and  close  to  Mary  is  a  figure  in 
small  dimensions,  —  probably  St.  Nilus, 
with  habit  and  abbots'  staff,  and  a  pointed 
cap  like  a  mitre.  The  date  is  1025.  A 
curious  point  is  that  while  the  upper 
background  is  dull  gold,  the  floor  is  tes- 
sellated. At  Ravanna  are  greensward  and 
meadow  flowers;  but  these  monks  worked 
in  variegated  marbles  and  the  patient  and 
cunning  crafts  of  pattern,  so  tessellation 
takes  the  place  of  grass. 

This  seems  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  Greek  religious  colony  of 
Grottaf errata  and  the  great  art  school  of 
the  Byzantine  Medieval  period.  Perched 
high  on  the  sheer  cliff  above  the  ^gean 
Sea,  and  clinging  everywhere  to  its  crags, 
some  half  hundred  Greek  monasteries 
clustered  about  the  lonely  spot.  It  is  now 
called  Monte  Santo,  and  travellers  bring 
word  of  the  strange  place,  with  its  convents 
and  courts,  exterior  stairways  and  out-built 
cells  clinging  to  the  original  structures 
of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  yet  all 
lapsing  into  decrepitude,  and  the  commu- 
nities impoverished  and  dwindled.  Paint- 
ing and  mosaic  were  the  monks'  main 
occupations,  undertaken  for  the  glory 
of  God;  and  as  a  school  they  ranked 
high  enough  to  lay  down  the  canons  of 
art  in  their  "Guide  to  Painting."  They 
were  m.ore  than  dogmatic,  however,  and 
prescribed  just  how  each  subject  was  to 
be  represented,  upon  which  wall  it  should 
be  placed,  and  the  very  arm  (the  left) 
upon  which  the  Holy  Mother  is  always 
to  bear  her  Son.  Malapert  Tuscan  Giotto 
will  come  along,  whistling  in  their  very 
face,     and    deliberately    take    the    Child 
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from  the  left  and  place  it  upon  the  right. 
The  act  is  the  repudiation  of  all  that 
dogmatism  and  conventionality  which  had 
ended  in  the  stiffening  and  immobilizing  of 
Byzantine  art.  Yet  there  is  a  spot  where 
one  looks  back  upon  what  the  school  must 
have  been  at  its  best,  and  reverences  the 
ideal  of  those  grave  figures  and  the  vivid 
and  keen-felt  thought  of  the  designer. 

If  Torcello  is,  as  some  say,  a  work  of 
the  artists  of  Mount  Athos,  it  would  win 
forgiveness  for  many  faults.  Torcello 
lies  across  the  lagoon  from  Venice,  beyond 
Murano  and  the  Island  of  the  Dead. 
Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  four  populous 
islands  of  the  Lagujia  Viva;  but  Venice 
waxed  too  prosperous  and  absorbed  her 
neighbors.  The  sea  beat  in  upon  Torcello, 
and  lack  of  food,  pestilence,  and  loneli- 
ness robbed  her  of  her  own  people.  The 
magnificent  cathedral,  erected  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady,  looks  upon  ruin,  huddled 
paupers,  and  dismantled  homes.  It  had 
twice  fallen  itself  before  Doge  Peter 
Orseolus  II.  in  1008  resolved  to  restore 
it  no  longer;  and  he  left  it  as  we  see  it 
now.  It  is  Byzantine,  Greek,  Oriental 
even.  Splendid  mosaics  upon  gold 
ground,  delicate  sculptures  traced  as  with 
the  finger  over  ambone  and  lectern,  and 
the  old  subjects  prescribed  as  at  Mount 
Athos.  In  the  portico  is  the  Greek 
"Anastasis,"  or  Resurrection,  and  at  the 
top  the  glorified  Christ  between  heroic 
archangels.  Clausse,  in  his  "Cathedrales 
d'ltalie,"  calls  attention  to  the  winged 
figures  at  Torcello.  The}^  are  trained 
guards,  stern  and  majestic,  robed  in 
long  tunics,  and  watching,  lance  in  hand. 
Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  he  says,  imaged 
protective  spirits  like  these.  At  Torcello, 
as  in  the  ancient  Ass3^rian  temples  and 
in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  a  wheel  is  placed 
between  them,  no  doubt  as  the  symbol 
of  swift  motion  and  speedy  succor.  Was 
this  an  art  tradition  of  the  immemorial 
East,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  illustrated  with  Greek  and 
Latin  letters? 

In    the    mosaic    of    the    Judgment,    an 


empty  throne  appears  with  only  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  on  it;  and 
Mary  and  Joseph  lie  prostrate  before  it, 
for  He  who  suffered  has  gone  forth  at  last 
as  Judge.  Wholly  different  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  Paradise:  an  aged,  benign 
Father  sitting  with  a  little  Child  upon 
his  knee;  and  the  little  Child  reaches 
out  His  hands  joyfully  to  greet  other 
children  who  come  to  Him,  as  it  were 
playing,  with  arms  reached  out  joyously 
to  Him.  Is  it  "Unless  you  become  as 
little  children  you  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me"?  The 
stern  Christ  of  Judgment  and  the  little 
Boy  upon  His  Father's  knee  are  described 
in  these  remarkable  words  upon  the  band 
of  the  apse  arch:  "God  with  His  Father, 
the  image  of  His  Mother,  not  hard  to 
the   fallen,  present  to   those  who  weep." 

In  the  vault  of  the  apse,  towering  alone 
in  the  vast  field  of  burnished  gold,  is  she 
to  whom  the  holy  place  is  dedicated. 
Solemn  unspeakably,  heroic  in  propor- 
tions, she  is  all  draped  in  that  deep 
night-blue  of  Byzantium,  relieved  with 
crosses  of  gold.  The  Divine  Infant,  lean- 
ing forward  from  her  embrace,  blesses 
gladly  and  eagerly  the  generations  that 
pass  by.  Byzantium  is  over,  and  the  eighth 
and  the  eleventh  centuries;  but  even 
from  new  continents  and  farther  seas, 
passing  souls  are  pressing  to  the  feet  of 
Mary,  and  the  Child-Prince  blesses  still. 
Lower  down  upon  the  wall,  in  the  band 
beneath  the  row  of  saints,  an  ancient 
inscription  unfolds;  and,  as  you  spell  it, 
you  think  of  the  sea-folk  laboring  in 
storm  and  stress  and  of  this  scrap  of 
land  beaten  by  the  waves  for  eleven 
centuries  until  the  tribes  of  humankind 
fled  from  the  uneven  combat  and  the 
cathedral  remains  alone — untouched. 

Torcello  now  means  silence  and  deso- 
lation, but  the  great  Madonna  shines  in 
the  lonely  sanctuary;  and  at  night  the 
fire  of  the  great  stars,  her  symbol,  burn 
their  splendor  into  the  black  waters  of 
the  lagoon  around  her  church. 
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DY  Maurice;  Francis  bgan. 

XIX. 

XL  have  no  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  Mary  Coyne,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevanion  to  her  son.  "If  you're 
fool  enough  to  go  into  politics,  George, 
and  get  your  head  swelled,  it's  her  you'll 
marry  and  no  one  else." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  was  pouring  out  tea 
in  her  kitchen,  at  half -past  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  She  was  an  early  riser, 
as  was  her  son,  who  had  always  been 
obliged  to  do  his  reading  and  studying 
before  he  went  out  in  the  morning.  There 
was  a  special  reason  for  his  early  rising 
to-day.  Molly  Morton  had  sent  a  note 
by  a  chauffeur,  begging  him  to  come  to 
The  Hills  at  once.  The  note  was  evi- 
dently written  in  agitation  and  in  haste; 
hence  Mrs.  Trevanion's  speech.  In  her 
mind,  the  slightest  look  or  attention 
from  an  unmarried  woman  to  her  son 
meant  matrimonial  designs. 

"Mother,"  said  Trevanion,  somewhat 
impatiently,  "I  wish  that  you  wouldn't 
say  such  things.  Mary  will  never  marry 
me, — I  know  it.  And  it  is  not  my  fault. 
Miss  Morton  probably  wants  to  make  up 
for  what  her  father  said  to  me  last  night." 

He  paused,  and  swallowed  hard;  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  memory. 

"Last  night,  after  the  meeting,  when 
you  were  sound  asleep,  Mr.  Morton 
came  here.  He  requested  to  see  me  at 
the  door  of  the  Academy.  He  simply 
wanted  to  buy  me  by  asking  me  to  throw 
up  the  hardware  store,  and  come  to  him 
at  an  increase  of  salary,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  should  not  run  against 
Charlemont.  I  said:  'I  am  not  for  sale.' 
He  looked  about  the  little  parlor,  and 
answered:  'It  wouldn't  take  much  to 
buy  all  you  own.'" 

"The  brute!"  Mrs.  Trevanion  ex- 
claimed, thinking  of  the  blue  and  yellow 
antimacassars  knitted  in  silk  by  her 
own  hands. 


"'You're  almost  a  pauper,'  he  went 
on.  'I  could  buy  all  you  have  with  an 
hour's  income.'  He  lost  his  temper.  I 
kept  mine  and  showed  him  the  door. 
Spracht  was  waiting  for  him.  When  I  was 
out  of  our  own  house,  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  him,  and  Spracht  heard  me." 
"I  wouldn't  go  near  that  girl!"  said 
Mrs.  Trevanion,  her  heart  heavy.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  about  to 
lose  her  son.  Nonsense!  she  thought. 
And  yet  she  was  a  Welshwoman,  and 
the  Welsh  can  see  the  grass  grow,  and 
distinguish  gray  carts  in  the  dusk. 

Trevanion  walked  quickly  across  the 
lots.  Custom  had  taught  him  to  pick 
his  steps  among  the  shallow  ponds  and 
puddles.  He  was  old  enough  to  have 
discovered  that  coincidences  are  not 
exception  to  the  rule  of  life.  Just  in 
front  of  St.  Francis'  Church,  after  he  had 
crossed  the  driest  part  of  the  lot,  making 
his  way  through  a  tangle  of  wild  asters 
and  Jamestown  weeds,  he  met  Mary 
Coyne.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  but 
there  was  a  look  in  her  face  he  had  not 
seen  before, — a  kind  of  glow  that  was 
like  a  covered  light. 

He  shook  hands  with  her. 
"You  are  out  early?" 
"And  you?"  she  asked. 
"Yes:    Miss  Morton  has  sent  for  me." 
vShe  started,   and  looked  wistfully  into 
his  face. 

"Will   you   walk   with   me   toward   The 

Hills?"    he   asked.     "It's   a   lovely   day." 

She   looked   very   slim   and   graceful   in 

her    simple    black    hat    and    frock.     She 

joined  him  quickly. 

"It's  a  long  time  since  we  had  a  walk 
together,  Mary.  They  talk  of  making 
me  the  mayor.  If  they  nominate  me,  I 
shall  win.     It's  a  great  opportunity." 

"You  will  make  the  most  of  it.  I  hope 
you  will  win.  I  shall  return  your  ring 
to-night,  George.  You  are  free,  and  1 
shall  be  free,  too  —  no,  don't  protest!  I 
must  live  for  mother  and  the  boys.  Amy 
is  married  to  Jack  Morton — " 

"Good    heavens!"      he    stopped    short. 
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"Why,  Jack  Morton  is  a  fool!  He  has 
been  trying  to  get  through  college  for 
five  years." 

"Amy  isn't  very  clever, — poor  little 
Amy!"  she  added,  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice.  "Perhaps  Miss  Morton  may  want 
to  see  you  about  this  subject.  She  may 
regard  the  marriage  as  a  very  dreadful 
thing." 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  Amy,  I  should 
say.  vShe'll  have  to  stand  a  lot.  Old 
Morton  has  the  temper  of  the  devil." 

"It  might  be  worse,"  murmured  Mary 
to  herself;  and  then  aloud:  "There  are 
two  m.atters  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about. 
First,  I  am  going  to  be  a  Catholic.  It's 
the  only  Church  for  people  who  have 
sinned."  As  she  spoke,  the  words  of  the 
priest,  "Corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
custodial  animam  meam  in  vitam  fL4ernam," 
ran  through  her  head  like  music.  "Sec- 
ondly, I  went  out  las5t  night"  (she  could 
hardly  utter  the  w^ords;  she  bowed  her 
head  that  she  might  not  meet  his  eyes), — 
"I  went  out  last  night  with  the  intention 
of  killing  Spracht.  Now  I  have  told 
you,  —  it  is  over !  I  was  a  murderess  at 
heart.  I  shall  always  be  as  friendly  with 
you  as  possible,  but  that's  all.  I  am  not 
worthy!" 

Before  he  could  speak,  she  had  rapidly 
crossed  the  street  and  was  running  away. 
She  turned  the  corner.  The  flutter  of  her 
veil  was  the  last  he  saw  of  her. 

Trevanion  stood  before  Molly  Morton, 
in  the  big  drawing-room,  lit  now  by  gray 
light  and  one  or  two  of  the  lamps.  She 
was  in  black;  her  eyes  were  red  from 
weeping,  and  her  face  deadly  white.  She 
stood  near  a  small  table,  crowded  with 
silver  things.  Her  right  hand  rested  on 
a  small  revolver  among  them. 

"You've  heard  it!"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  felt  that  I  must  see  you 
at  once." 

It  was  strange!  Here  was  another 
wpiiian  about  to  make  another  incom- 
prehensible revelation  to  him. 

"Surelv  you  have  heard  that  mv  father 


was  killed  last  night."  She  looked  at  him 
closely.  "Thank  God!"  she  said  passion- 
ately. "You  are  telling  me  the  truth. 
Your  eyes  can't  lie." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
Miss  Morton?" 

' '  If  you  had  killed  my  father,  you 
wouldn't  be  so  ready  to  tell  the  triith." 

"Killed  your  father!  Why  should  I 
kill  your  father?"  he  asked,  feeling  as  if 
he  had  escaped  one  mad  woman  only  to 
be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  another; 
but  the  usually  independent  Molly  looked 
so  fragile,  so  pathetic,  so  unhappy,  that 
his  heart  went  out  to  her.  "I  had  no  ill- 
will  against  your  father.  He  did  say  some 
disagreeable  things  to  me,  and  I  retorted; 
but  that's  all  in  a  man's  working  day." 

"Spracht  heard  you.  He  says  that 
you  shot  at  him,  but  that  the  ball  missed 
and  struck  father." 

"The  liar!" 

Molly  gave  him  the  revolver. 

"Last  night  I  waited  for  father  a  long 
time,  and  then  T  took  Theckla  (it  was 
just  after  midnight)  to  try  to  find  him. 
Sometimes  he  stayed  too  late  at  the  hotel, 
and  was  not  always  quite  —  quite — 
himself.    He  wasn't  at  the  hotel." 

Trevanion  turned  the  pistol  in  his  hand 
helplessly. 

"It  has  my  name  on  it!" 

"Isn't  it  yours?" 

"I  never  saw  it  until  now." 

"Thank  God  again!"  she  said.  "The 
clerk  at  the  desk  told  me  that  father  had 
arranged  to  meet  Spracht  in  Cleveland, 
at  a  corner.  There  I  went.  A  small  crowd 
had  gathered.  When  I  saw  the  crowd,  I 
got  out  of  the  car  (it's  a  badly  paved 
place)  and  went  quickly  across  the  lots. 
As  I  ran,  I  stepped  into  a  marshy  place, 
and  my  foot  struck  against  this.  I  stopped 
and  picked  it  up.  You  are  the  only  person 
who  has  seen  it.  I  believe  in  you,"  she 
added,  blushing.    "This  proves  it." 

"This  proves  what?"  he  asked.  "One 
ball  has  been  used,    I  see." 

"The    people     in     the     crowd     said,' 
she   went    on,  unheeding,  "that  only   one 
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shot  had  been  fired.  It  apparently  only 
slightly  wounded  my  father,  who  started 
homeward,  accompanied  by  Spracht. 
Spracht  said  that  the  bullet  had  been 
fired  at  hir,i.  My  father  made  the  nec- 
essary deposition  for  the  police.  Spracht 
said  that  he  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  I 
drove  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  We  found 
him  dead,  under  the  ivy  hedge.  Spracht 
was  trying  to  raise  him,  he  had  swooned 
suddenly.  '  I  could  swear  that  Trevanion 
has  done  this.  I  heard  him  threaten 
both  your  father  and  me  not  ten  minutes 
before  the  shot  was  fired,'   he  told  me." 

"And  you  did  not  believe  him,  though 
you   had  the   pistol  in  your  hand?" 

"No:    I  trusted  you." 

A  flash  horribly  illuminating  passed 
through  his  mind.  Mary  Coyne  had  done 
the  deed:  she  had  missed  her  aim — that 
was  all, — and  Spracht  still  lived.  This, 
then,  was  the  revolver  Mr.  Coyne  had 
promised  to  give  him  before  he  died. 

"May  I  sit  down?"  he  asked,  feeling 
faint. 

She  hastily  pushed  a  chair  toward  him. 
He  sat  down  heavily,  perspiration  coming 
to  his  forehead. 

"You  know  who  had  this  pistol?" 

He  nodded  his  head  in  the  afiirmative. 

"Who?" 

"I  would  rather  die  than  tell." 

"It  would  have  looked  rather  bad  for 
you,  if  Spracht  or  the  police  had  found 
it.  The  doctors  say  that  my  father  was 
killed  by  that  one  bullet.  The  bleeding 
was  internal."  She  stopped,  to  steady 
herself.  "O  Mr.  Trevanion,  you  don't 
know  what  he  was  to  me, — poor  dad! 
The  outside  could  never  guess  he  was 
so  dear,  so  kind,  so  indulgent.  Mother 
is  good  and  sweet,  though  a  little  spoiled; 
she  was  to  him  always  a  doll  to  be 
petted,  but  I  was  his  comrade.  You 
mustn't  judge.  He  said  he  was  no  better 
than  other  business  men  and  no  worse. 
After  we  had  found  the  body,  and  the 
doctors  had  done  all  they  could,  Spracht 
came  to  me  to  say  that  he  knew  you 
had  shot  at  him  and  hit  father;    but  that 


he  supposed  you  would  be  pleased  to 
know  that  you  had  killed  at  least  one 
man  whom  you  hated ;  for  your  last  words 
to   my   father   had   been   full   of  hatred." 

",No!"  said  Trevanion,  —  "no!  We 
stood  at  the  gate,  and  I  gave  him  reply 
for  reply, — that's  all." 

"Oh,  I  believe  it!  But  if  that  pistol, 
with  your  name  scratched  on  it,  had 
been  discovered  by  the  police!" 

Trevanion  shuddered. 

"Mr.  Trevanion,  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
help  me.  I'm  alone,  practically.  My 
mother  is  ill  now;  and  even  if  she  were 
well,  she  could  not  help  me.  You  know 
what  Jack  is.  The  associates  of  my  father, 
if  they  have  their  way,  will  let  things 
go  on  as  they  are, — they  will  not  cut 
down  the  poison  ivy  hedge.  Father  has 
left  me  great  power  in  his  will,  and  I 
want  to  use  it  well.  Of  course  I  don't 
t^ke  your  talk  about  marriage  and 
property  seriously."  (Sad  as  she  was, 
a  faint  glint  of  humor  came  into  her 
eyes.)  "I'd  like  after  a  while  to  make 
a  little  committee,  including  that  Cath- 
olic priest — who  is  interested  in  every- 
thing,— to  remedy  what  is  wrong  in  our 
relations  with  the  wage-earners.  Will  you 
help  me?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  if  I  can." 

He  said  it  gladly,  but  immediately 
afterward  his  heart  was  heavy.  The 
picture  of  Mary  Coyne  rose  before  him. 

Suddenly  he  caught  Molly's  grateful 
smile,  and  he  stood  up,  feeling  that  he 
was  a  man  again.  She  took  both  his 
hands  and  said: 

"Thank  you!" 

He  went  out  slowiy.  He  had  reached 
the  turning  that  led  from  the  avenue  of 
oaks  to  the  street,  when  he  saw  two 
policemen  and  a  man  in  civilian  clothes 
approaching.  A  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder.  One  of  the  policemen,  accom- 
panied by  Spracht,  paused. 

"I  arrest  you,  sir,"  one  of  them  said 
respectfully,   "for — " 

Spracht      interrupted 
cynically : 
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"P'or  the  murder  of  Wadsworth 
Morton." 

Trevanion  mechanically  put  his  hands 
into  his  right  coat  pocket:  it  touched 
the  fatal  pistol, — he  must  be  silent.  He 
realized  that. 

Trevanion  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

"On  your  testimony,  Spracht?" 

Spracht  laughed  contemptuously. 

"I  think,"  Trevanion  added,  deliber- 
ately, "that  you  are  more  likely  to  be 
guilty  than  I.  You  were  the  last  man 
with  him." 

Spracht  turned  pale.  The  suggestion 
was  not  pleasant;  l)ut  Trevanion,  putting 
his  right  hand  again  into  the  pocket  of 
his  short  coat,  felt  the  cold  touch  of  the 
pistol.    If  they  should  search  him! 

"Waylen,"  he  said,  speaking  to  the 
policeman  he  knew,  "there  will  be  no 
question  about  bail.  Will  you  take  me  to 
some  place  where  I  can  telephone  to  Mr. 
Woolich?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  answered  Waylen, 
with  a  black  look  at  Spracht.  "If  you 
will  get  into  the  auto,  we  will  take  you 
anywhere.  Mr.  Spracht  is  walking,  I 
believe." 

"I  can't  afford  to  be  seen  with  a 
criminal,"   was  Spracht' s   parting   shot. 

Trevanion  entered  the  automobile  with 
the  policeman. 

Trevanion  believed  that  Mary  had 
killed  Morton  in  her  attempt  to  shoot 
Spracht.  He  must  be  silent.  Now  he 
realized  that  she  was  no  longer  inexpres- 
sibly dear  to  him;  for  his  heart  softened 
at  the  remembrance  of  Molly  Morton's 
"I  trust  you."  The  evidence  was  against 
him,  —  the  quarrel,  the  pistol,  which  he 
had  no  hope  of  concealing;  the  testimony 
of  Spracht,  who  wanted  to  clear  the  way 
for  Charlemont, — all.  Unless  Mary  Coyne 
herself  spoke  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences; and  he  would,  even  if  it  must 
be  with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  Molly 
Morton  would  trust  him  to  the  end,  and 
his  mother  would  not  doubt  his  word. 
Here    was  infinite  consolation. 

(To   be  continued.) 


The  Patrons. 


BY    G.   M.   IIORT. 


^  CHILD   within  our  village  church 

When  prayer  or  psalm  would  slowly  drone, 
I   liked   to   watch   the   sunbeams   search 

A  corner  that  I   called  my  own, — 
A  corner  by  the  chancel  door 

Where,   since  the  memory  of   man, 
The  wall  two  frescoed  figures  bore: 

Pale  lingerers  from  a  larger  plan, — 

Pale  lingerers  from  that  older  Faith 
Whereof   I   sometimes   learnt   in   school, 

Or  heard  folk  call,   with  bated  breath, 
"Idolatry  of  knave  and  fool." 

Yet,   kindly  with  my  dreams  would  mix 
Those  figures,  gracious  and  forlorn: 

Aquinas  with  the  crucifix, 

And   Hubert   with   the   hunting   horn. 

I  knew  them  not,   yet  held  them  dear, 

In  some  untaught,  unbidden  way. 
It  was  as  if  I  felt  them  near 

On  each  half-heeded  holyday. 
And   closer   grew   their   mystic   hold. 

As  types  of  my  own  destiny, — 
A   scholar  and  a  huntsman  bold 

Were  the  two  things  I  meant  to  be. 

1,   who  was  born  to  fair  estates, — 

With  nought  to   fear  from  loss  or  change. 
Who  in   my  own  ancestral   gates 

At  will  could   dream,   at   will   could   range. 
A   twofold  joy   in   me   did   dwell, 

A  twofold   hope   my   youth   beguiled: 
The  rapture  of  the  student's  cell,  | 

The  rapture  of  the   woodlands  wild.  A 

Years  passed;    and  from  my  English  home 

I  fared,  to  nevermore  return; 
'Neath  unfamiliar  stars  to  roam, 

And  in  strange  lands  my  bread  to  earn.  .  .  . 
Small  leisure,   in  my  days,   is  found 

Upon  an  ancient  scroll  to  slake 
My  studious  thirst,  or  cheer  the  hound 

Into  the  covert  of  the  brake. 
Now  strangely  with  my  dreams  would  mix 

Those  figures,  stately  and  time-worn, — 
The  scholar  with  his  crucifix, 

The  huntsman   with  his  bugle  horn. 
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'Twas  without  purpose  or  design 

That   once   their   aims   I   seemed   to   share 
And  one  who  leads  a  life  like  mine 

Must   seek   his   patrons   otherwhere. 

Yet,  since  by  exile  I  have  come 

Into   my   Fatherland    Divine, 
Since,  at  the  price  of  wealth  and  home, 

I  .gained  the  Faith  that  now  is  mine, 
I  like  to  think  the  two   I   chose 

In  ignorance,  had  chosen  me, 
And  that  their  unseen  guidance  shows 

Through  all  my  altered  destiny. 

My  brothers  in  the  Faith  they  loved 

Above  the   things   that   made   their   life; 
My  comrades  in  the  love  they  proved, 

Though  far  before  me  in  the  strife; 
My  advocates  when  dust  shall  mix 

With    dust,    within   the   chancel    worn, 
And  I,  beneath  the  crucifix. 

Await  the  heavenly  hunting  horn. 


Out  of  Babel  into  Peace. 

BY    J.    P.    H. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago  I  was 
admitted  a  deacon  in  Anglican 
Orders.  The  bishop  who  ordained  me, 
the  "priest"  who  presented  me,  the 
preacher  of  the  day,  many  of  those  who 
wished  me  Godspeed  —  among  these,  the 
one  man  who,  while  yet  an  Anglican, 
first  opened  to  me  the  way  into  the  Cath- 
olic Faith  by  putting  into  my  hands 
St.  Thomas  and  Perrone, —  are  all  dead. 
Twenty-eight  years!  It  seems  almost  a 
lifetime,  and  it  is  but  a  fraction  of  man's 
allotted  span.  Now  I  am  come  into  my 
land  of  peace,  and  I  have  ceased  to  look 
back  over  the  way  I  have  journeyed,  and 
in  quietness  contemplate  "the  city  of 
our  solemnity";  for  it  is  "the  land  which 
the  Lord  hath  shown  me."  To  reach  it, 
I  have  travelled  a  weary  road  out  of  my 
own  country,  and  from  my  kindred,  and 
out  of  my  father's  house;  through  "a 
land  of  misery  and  darkness,"  * — a  wilder- 
ness, a  place  without  water,  where  I  found 
not  the  way  of  a  city  for  my  habitation,  f 

*  Job,  X,  22.  t  Ps.,  cvi,  4. 


I  can  not  map  out  my  journeyings  to 
set  up,  as  it  were,  psychological  milestones. 
But  this  I  know:  that  never  once  did 
God  fail  of  His  promise:  "My  face  shall 
go  before  thee."  *  And  when  the  time 
was  come  He  took  me  apart  into  my 
Mount  of  Vision,  and  discovered  to  me 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  that  land  into 
which  He  had  led  me, — "a  place  of  rivers, 
very  broad  and  spacious  streams,"! 
where  the  cedars  of  Libanus  and  the  palm 
trees  of  Elim  take  the  place  of  the  thorn 
of  the  desert,  and  the  glossy  leaves  of 
the  myrtle  fill  the  air  with  fragrance 
where  once  my  feet  had  been  lacerated 
by  the  nettle.  J  As  I  contemplate  it  day 
by  day,  my  soul  is  so  moved  by  its  ever- 
unfolding  beauty  that  as  yet  I  can  per- 
ceive no  beaten  ways;  for  it  is  all  a 
glorious  revelation  of  "the  land  that  is 
far  off,  where  I  behold  the  King  in  His 
beauty."  § 

Yet  it  is  no  wilderness,  no  forest 
growing  in  unkempt  luxuriance;  no  empty 
land  and  without  inhabitants;  for  in  the 
midst  thereof  is  the  Holy  City  come  down 
out  of  heaven  from  God,  like  to  a  precious 
stone;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
enlighten  it  and  the  Lamb  is  the  Lamp 
thereof.  1 1  Within  that  city,  there  is  no 
temple;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  is 
the  Temple  thereof,  and  the  Lamb.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  Glory  in  the  midst, 
stands  the  Queen  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  ^  Through 
its  streets  move  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  saints  out  of  every  nation,  while 
across  the  crystal  heaven,  legions  of  angels 
wing  their  flight.  The  air  pulsates  with 
music,  as  of  many  harpers  harping  on 
their  harps,  and  singing  a  new  canticle 
which  only  they  can  sing  who  have  been 
purchased  from  the  earth.** 

Without  the  pearly  gates  and  jewelled 
walls  of  this  glorious  city  of  God,   I  see 

*  Exod.,  xxxiii,   14.  f  Isa.,  xxxiii,  21. 

%  lb.,  Iv,   13.  §  lb.,   xxxiii,   17. 

II  Apoc,  xxi,  10,  II,  23.      ^  lb.,  xii,  i. 
**  lb.,  xiv,  2,  3. 
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another  multitude,  —  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  the  rich 
r.nd  the  poor,  busied  in  the  service  of  the 
God  who  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.*  Truly 
before  me  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  for  there  I  find  all  spiritual 
nourishment,   all  spiritual  delectation. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  all  this  is  mere 
emotional  sentiment  and  in  no  way  con- 
vincing. This  is  quite  true;  for  my 
object  is  not  to  convince  by  argument, 
but  to  persuade  by  experience.  Argu- 
ment was  of  use  while  seeking  the  road 
hither;  but  now  when  I  try  to  describe 
the  road  which  stretches  before  me  and 
over  which  I  am  travelling,  I  can  only 
say  with  vSt.  Philip:  "Come  and  see."  f 
I  have  crossed  the  border-land,  it  is  true; 
and,  though  five  years  and  more  have 
passed,  my  eyes  are  as  yet  too  dazed  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  all  that  lies  before 
me  to  do  more  than  tenderly  touch  the 
"bands  of  love"|  which  bind  me  to  it. 
And  in  doing  this,  I  realize  that  what  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  first  joy  of  my 
entranced  vision,  now  discovers  itself, — ■ 
the  one,  clear  and  well-defined  way  over 
which  I  must  pass  until  "I  finish 
my  course."  § 

The  chief  of  these  bands  is  the  sense 
of  security  which  envelops  one  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Church.  I  recall  *the  calm 
superiority  with  which  in  my  Anglican 
days  I  pointed  out  to  my  people  the 
incongruous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  various  Protestant  sectaries  about  us. 
Each  one  had  "a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  a 
revelation,  a  tongue,  an  interpretation  ";  1 1 
and  my  chagrin  when  I  was  forced  either 
to  meet  in  silence  or  with  specious 
evasions  the  derisive  charge  that,  in  my 
own  religious  body,  each  parish  was  a 
law  unto  itself  as  to  ritual  and  interpreta- 
tion. In  one  the  doctrine  would  so  closely 
approach  Catholic  teaching  as  to  be 
almost  undistinguishable  from  it  (save 
by  the  perennial  denunciations  of  "Papal 

*   Ps.,  cxlviii,  12.     Prov.,  xxii,  2. 

t  St.  John,  i,  46.  X  Osee,  xi,  4. 

§  II.  Tim.,  iv,  7.  I!   I.  Cor.,  xiv,  26. 


aggressions");  and  the  ornaments  of  the 
altar  and  the  vestments  of  the  minister 
would  be  accurately  modelled  upon  Cath- 
olic ceremonial.  In  another,  a  few  squares 
ofi",  the  doctrine  would  be  that  of  Luther 
and  Calvin;  and  the  utmost  limit  in 
ritual  was  reached  in  a  big  library  table 
for  an  altar,  and  a  voluminous,  long 
surplice  with  a  funereal  black  scarf  to 
replace  the  alb  and  chasuble. 

Worst  of  all  was  when  I  sat  apart 
in  the  silence  of  my  study  and,  with  un- 
utterable dismay,  recognized  the  truth 
that  these  "schools  of  churchmanship " 
were  undermining  the  very  foundation 
of  the  church  to  which  I  had  vowed 
allegiance.  The  "Catholic  schools"  could 
lead  the  people  to  the  Rock  that  standeth 
out  in  a  desert  land,  but  could  not  draw 
them  under  its  shade;  *  they  could  lay 
them  in  the  street,  but  never  near  enough 
for  ' '  the  shadow  of  Peter  to  overshadow 
them."!  The  "Broad  Churchmen,"  by 
their  idle  speculations,  would  encourage 
them  to  cast  off  all  restraints,  and,  deny- 
ing the  very  principles  of  Christianity, 
leave  them  but  little  better  than 
deists;  the  "Low  Churchmen,"  allying 
themselves  with  the  ultra- Protestant  sects, 
harked  back  to  the  abominations  and 
negations  of  the  "Reformers,"  and  made 
theirs  the  religion  of  a  mutilated  Scripture 
whose  authority  at  best  postdated  by 
four  centuries  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  they  united  to  defame  and 
abuse, — a  religion  of  empty  shadows  and 
vain  emotions.  I  knew  that  never  was 
a  clergyman  appointed  to  a  living  but 
the  first  inquiry  was:  "What  sort  of  a 
churchman  is  he?"  Never  did  I  accept 
an  invitation  to  officiate  in  a  strange 
church,  but  my  first  thought  was  as  to 
the  "use"  followed  in  matters  of  ritual: 
was  it  simple  or  ornate?  I  was  daily 
reciting  the  Creeds  wherein  I  proclaimicd 
my  belief  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  was  in  the  Orders  of 
the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.," — -my    belief    in    the    Apostolic 


Isa.,  xxxii,  i  2. 


t    Acts,  V,   15. 
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Church,  and  igr-orirg  five  of  the  seven 
sacraments  ministered  by  the  Apostles 
as  "a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles 
or  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures"— whatever  that  may  mean!* 

All  about  me  were  various  bodies  of 
"evangelical  Christians"  with  whom  the 
lot  of  my  church  was  cast  by  its  very 
title.  There  were  fourteen  kinds  of 
Baptists,  fifteen  kinds  of  Methodists, 
twelve  kinds  of  Presbyterians,  twenty-four 
kinds  of  Lutherans,  etc.,  etc.;  and  with 
this  mob  I  was  numbered.  I  could  proudly 
boast  of  a  unity  embodied  in  a  tactual 
succession  in  the  ministry,  and  the  use 
of  one  liturgy  "as  b}^  common  consent 
and  authority  has  been  altered,  abridged, 
enlarged,  amended,  or  otherside  disposed 
of  by  each  particular  or  national  church." f 
They  boasted  of  an  invisible  (!)  unity  in 
a  general  belief  in  the  same  God. 

But  God  was  ever  good  to  me.  He 
"made  a  way  in  the  wilderness  and 
rivers  in  the  desert;  %  and  as  He  led  me 
about.  He  taught  me§  until  He  set  my 
feet  in  a  spacious  place  1 1 — in  His  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  There  I  have  found 
true  unity  of  doctrine  in  "the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."^  Whether  in 
the  great  centres  of  learning  or  in  the 
humblest  village  church,  the  sam.e  Faith 
is  taught  and  must  be  held  by  all  alike. 
We  are  warned  in  times  of  darger  to  it, 
caused  by  them  "who  make  oisscnsions 
and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  learned,  that  we  mxay 
avoid  them."  ** 

Here  also  is  imity  of  worship.  Whether 
in  a  foreign  cit}^  whose  language  and 
customs  are  all  strange  to  me,  or  in  some 
isolated  mission  in  the  heart  of  x\frica, 
the  same  Mass  is  offered;  the  priest  is 
clothed  in  the  same  vestments,  be  they 
jewelled  or  shabby;  the  same  language  is 
used,  the  same  rubrics  are  foUov/ed.  There 


*  Art.  of  Religion,  XXV.,   Book  of   Commor 
Prayer. 

t  Book  of  Common   Prayer. 

%  Isa.,  xliii,   19.  §   Deut.,  xxxii,   10. 

!l  Ps„xxx,9.    KSt.Jude,  3.    **  Rgm.,  xvi,  17 


is  no  room  for  the  elaborate  vagaries 
of  empty  ritualism  on  the  one  hard, 
nor  for  the  barren  slovenliness  of  Prot- 
estantism on  the  other.  I  well  rem.ember 
how  in  days  gone  by  I  used  to  inveigh 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  use  in  public 
worship  of  a  tongue  "not  understanded 
of  the  people,"  *  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  every  word  of  the  Mass,  Vespers, 
and  Benediction  is  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  prayer-books  of  the  laity 
in  parallel  columns.  Besides,  by  rny  very 
protests  I  pronounced  my  own  condem.- 
nation;  for  what  could  possibly  be  more 
useless  than  my  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  English  were  I  to  attempt  to  conduct 
its  services  in  a  foreign  congregation  of 
my  coreligionists?  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  "devout  men 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven"  can 
meet  together  and  pray  with  the  spirit 
and  with  the  understanding.! 

Beside  these  I  find  in  the  home  of  my 
mother  unity  oj  discipline.  From  my 
tenderest  years  I  had  repeated  the  peti- 
tion: "Thy  kingdom  come."  Never 
did  I  baptize  but  I  prayed  for  the 
neophyte's  admission  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Alas!  to  me  it  was  but  little 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech ;  f or  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  as  well  imagine  an 
earthly  government  without  an  executive 
as  a  heavenly  kingdom  without  a  fixed 
discipline.  I  was  always  most  careful 
to  have  at  hand  copies  of  the  general  and 
diocesan  canons;  for  of  the  making  of 
canons,  like  the  making  of  books,  there 
was  no  end.  Each  diocese  called  a  yearly 
council,  and  always  passed  a  canon  or 
two.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  these — 
well,  that  was  a  very  different  matter: 
many  of  them  were  conveniently  for- 
gotten, while  others  were  openly  disre- 
garded as  "unconstitutional." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  unity 
of  the  Church  which  I  did  not  fully 
comprehend  until  some  time  after  I  had 
been    received    into    it.     It    differs    from 

*    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
t    I.  Cor,  xiv,  15. 
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doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship.    The  first 
must  be  defined,  the  second  decreed,  and 
the    third    settled    by    rubrical    decision. 
But  this  new  vision  of  unity  is  the  Unity 
of  the  Spirit  which  informs  and  animates 
the    Church   in   her   every   part,    whether 
militant  on  earth,  giving  battle  with  the 
forces  of  evil;    or  expectant  in  purgatory, 
or  triumphant  in  heaven  in  the  presence 
of    God.     It    is    the    sweet    incense    that 
ceases  not  to   rise   before   the   Throne   in^ 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  saints;    it 
is    the    patient    waiting    of    the    faithful 
departed    until    their    robes    are    washed 
and    made    white    in    the    Blood    of    the 
Lamb,  and  they  come  before  the  Throne 
of   God   to  serve    Him    day   and    night.* 
In  it  is   the  divinely-given  fortitude   and 
perseverance   which    nerve    the    arms    of 
them   who   tarry   here   to   fight  the   good 
fight  of  faith  until  'the  kingdom  of  this 
world    is    become    Our    Lord's    and    His 
Christ's.'  t     It    matters    not    where    the 
battle    be    waged,  —  whether    in    Rome, 
the  centre  of  Christendom,  or  by  a  lonely 
priest   and  his  little  band  in  an  obscure 
village;     whether   in   the   stately   capitals 
of  civilization  or  in  the  jungles  of  Africa 
and   India.     The  Vicar  of   Christ  on   the 
Vatican  Hill    and  the  obscure  priest    are 
animated   by  the  same  spirit,  nerved  by 
the   same   purpose;     over   all   gleams   the 
same  Holy  Cross,  and  all  alike  are  helped 
by    the    prayers   of    the    Mother    of   God 
and  the  saints. 

The  vision  of  this  spiritual  unity  ojF 
the  Church  has  never  grown  dim  to  me, 
but  ever  brighter ;  never  narrowed,  but 
ever  widened.  I  said  above  that  it  was 
not  until  some  time  after  I  had  been 
received  into  the  Church,  that  I  com- 
prehended the  beauty  of  this  unity.  The 
Church,  I  had  been  taught  in  former  days, 
was  Catholic;  but  that  did  not  forbid 
her  being  dismembered  and  hewn  into 
three  or  more  fragments,  each  labelled 
with  a  distinct  nationality.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  a  cardinal  truth 


*'    A-poc,  vii,  14. 


t    lb.,  xi,    I, 


of  religion;  but  until  that  great  event 
they  were  at  rest  in  "the  place  of 
departed  spirits,"  and  needed  never  a 
prayer  of  ours.  Were  I  to  announce  a 
Requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed  on  All  Souls'  Day,  the  people 
would  have  been  "conspicuous  by  their 
absence";  whereas  w^ere  I  to  term  it  a 
"Memorial  Service,"  the  result  would 
have  been  very  different.  I  know  of  one 
case  of  a  very  devout  Episcopalian  who 
assured  her  pastor  that  she  could  not  be 
a  Christian  were  she  required  to  pray 
for  the  dead;  a  few  months  afterward, 
still  adhering  to  her  very  positive  opinion, 
she  erected  a  costly  stone  altar  in  memory 
of  her  parents,  and  ordered  carved  upon 
it  this  inscription:  "Make  them  to  be 
numbered  with  Thy  saints  in  glory 
everlasting"! 

The  name  of  Mary  if,  venerated  in 
poetical  effusions  and  her  personality 
glorified  in  picture  and  stained  glass,  yet 
when  I  once  dared  to  preach  on  Job, 
xiv,  4,  to  extol  her  purity,  I  nearly  pro- 
voked a  riot  in  the  parish.  Church  after 
church  is  dedicated  to  the  saints  in  glory, 
and  yet  to  insinuate  that  they  can  do 
anything  lor  us  by  their  merits  and 
prayers  is  an  act  of  daring  rashness.  Thus 
the  boasted  unity  is  rent  asunder  on  earth 
by  "national  churches";  the  faithful 
departed  are  banished  to  a  realm  apart, 
whither    prayer    can    not    follow    them;  I 

Mary   and   the   saints   are   elevated   to   a  | 

state    of    bliss    where    we    may    neither  ! 

have  a  fleeting  vision  of  them  nor  invoke 
their  intercessions. 

This  Unity  in  the  Church  extends  also 
to  matters  of  parochial  practice,  which, 
being  extra-rubrical,  are  governed  by  the 
pastors.  I  mean  the  organization  of  men 
and  women  into  sodalities,  and  the 
corporate  Communion  of  these  on 
appointed  Sundays.  Nothing  has  made 
a  more  lasting  impression  upon  me  than 
these  huge  associations  approaching  the 
altar  in  a  body.  I  have  recently  seen, 
in  a  small  city,  two  societies  of  men,  one 
numbering  ^oo  and  the  other  450,  assist- 
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iiig  at  Mass  and  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion together,  and  that  with  such 
reverence  as  I  have  never  beheld  in  any 
non-Catholic  place  of  worship. 

Go  into  Catholic  churches  at  the  early 
Masses  on  any  Sunday  and  look  upon 
the  great  congregations  of  working  people 
which  crowd  them  to  the  very  doors, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  same  people  have  had  to  be  about 
at  six  o'clock  and  earlier  every  morning 
the  week  before.  (In  my  day,  if  I  could 
count  a  congregation  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  at  an  eight  o'clock  service,  I  con- 
sidered the  parish,  spiritually,  fairly 
vigorous.)  These  are  not  isolated  instances : 
one  will  find  them  in  any  Catholic  church 
in  the  land,  whether  in  town  or  country. 
To  me  they  are  a  convincing  proof  of 
that  spiritual  unity  wdiich  binds  Catholics 
in  bands  of  faith  and  worship  which  can 
not  be  broken. 

O  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church,  I  have  found  thee  at  last!  In 
thee  I  have  found  a  unity  which  breathes 
of  peace;  a  sanctity  that  is  as  the  air 
of  paradise  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  a 
catholicity  which  embraces  the  world — 
broad  as  the  sky  over  me,  high  as  the 
heavens  above  me;  an  apostolicity  which 
welcomes  me  into  the  home  of  the  saints 
and  the  fathers.  At  the  time  of  my  con- 
version, I  was  warned  that  I  would  live 
to  regret  it  wdien  the  illusion  passed 
away.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  then 
awakened  from  a  delusion.  "Whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see."  With  my  new- 
found sight,  I  wander  each  day  with 
increasing  delight  through  the  paradise 
of  pleasure  which  the  Lord  hath  planted 
and  wherein  He  has  placed  me.*  The 
notes  of  the  Church  are  now  real.  Penance 
has  ceased  to  be  a  sentiment  and  is  a 
potent  fact.  The  faithful  departed  still 
live,  and  with  me  await  the  coming  of 
Our  Lord.  Mary  is  my  Mother  and 
my  Queen,  and  the  saints  are  my  friends 
and  advocates  before  the  Throne  of 
Mercy. 

*    Gen.,  ii,  8. 


I  would  to  God  that  all  my  oldtime 
Anglican  friends  might  become  such  as  I 
am,  except  the  bands  of  my  man}^  sins. 
As  it  is,  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  unceas- 
ingly: "Lord,  open  their  eyes  that  they 
may  see!"  May  they,  too,  come  forth 
from  their  Babel  of  confusion  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  City  of  God  and  the  Land  of 
Peace ! 


The  Other  Boy. 


BY    NEIL    BOYTON,  S.  J. 


FATHER,  there's  more  than  appen- 
dicitis the  matter  with  that  man 
in  No.  22."  The  day  Sister  was  walking 
with  the  chaplain  toward  St.  Stanislaus' 
Ward. 

"That  young  patient  with  the  graying 
hair?" 

Sister  nodded. 

"You  think  physical  or  spiritual.?" 
queried  the  priest,   raising  his  eyebrows. 

The  nun  clasped  the  white-knotted  cord 
that  hiuig  at  the  side  of  her  black  habit, 
and  started  to  twist  it  about  her  fingers. 

"Dr.  Kelvin  said  he  might  get  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours  to-day,  Father.  His 
physical   condition   is   most  satisfactory." 

"But  Sister  Gonzaga  suspects  his 
spiritual  condition  is  not — eh?"  Father 
Ryan  spread  out  his  hands,  palms  up. 
"Can  I  do  anything?  He's  not  one  of 
us.  Sister, — -I  learned  this  emphatically 
the  morning  after  his  operation.  That 
scapular  medal  he  wore  made  me  make 
a  natural  mistake.  However,  I'll  speak 
to  him  again."  And  the  chaplain  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  entered  the  ward  on  his 
morning  rounds. 

The  immense  room,  with  its  two  rows 
of  white  beds  and  their  silent  figures, 
stretched  down  to  where  the  cheery  sun 
streamed  in  bright  bars  through  the  long 
southerly  windows. 

Father  Ryan  moved  and  spoke.  Finally, 
he  stopped  for  a  brief  word  with  th,e  old 
Italian  who  lay,  like  a  chiselled  bit  of 
time-worn    marble,    propped    up    in    bed 
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No.  21 ;  and  then,  meeting  the  watching 
face  beyond,  crossed  smilingly  and  leaned 
on  the  enamel  medicine  table. 

"Sister  tells  me  doctor's  going  to  let 
you  up  for  a  while  to-day,  Mr.  —  isn't 
it  Dundy?" 

A  lean  hand  on  which  the  blue  veins 
showed  lifted  listessly  from  the  blanket 
and  took  the  priest's. 

"Frank  Dundy,  Father.  Yes.  Kelvin 
took  a  look  at  the  incision  yesterday,  and 
said  I  might  get  back  on  my  feet  for  a 
few  hours  to-day." 

"Well,  be  careful.  You'll  find  yourself 
moving  in  a  very  wabbly  world  at  first. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  bed  now?" 

"Eleven  or  twelve  days"  (wearily). 
"One  loses  track  lying  here.  Father. 
The  life's  as  dull  as  a  Kansas  prairie, 
and  Lord  knows  that's — " 

"Yes:  'horizontal  days'  seem  eternal, 
but  they're  the  disguised  blessing  some- 
times. Make  us  think  of  our  utter 
dependence  on  Him,  who  gives  and  takes." 

The  tired  light  in  the  pale  face  flickered 
and  dropped  out,  and  in  its  place  shot 
the  red  of  pain. 

"Takes?    Yes,  He  takes." 

The  man  brushed  back  the  grayish  hair 
from  his  forehead  as  he  turned  on  his 
far  side.  Father  Ryan  noticed  how  boyish, 
yet  old,  the  profile  on  the  pillow  seemed. 
He  checked  his  impulse  to  move  away, 
and  said  sympathetically: 

"We  all  have  sad  memories,  Mr. 
Dundy." 

After  a  qitiet  minute  the  priest  picked 
up  and  toyed  with  the  empty  tumbler 
pn  the  stand. 

From  the  Children's  Room,  just  off  the 
ward,  came  a  shriek;  a  deeper  silence, 
and  a  shrill: 

"Oh,  it  hurts,  Doctor!    It  h-u-r-ts!" 

The  patient  turned  back  to  the  priest 
suddenly. 

"It's  that  I  can't  stand,  or  under- 
stand, —  children's  suffering.  They've 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  It's  different, 
perhaps,   with   grpwu-upsj     \}^X   innocent 


"Oh,  it  h-u-r-ts!"  rang  high  again. 
' '  Doctor,  oh ! — ok! ' ' 

Dundy's  teeth  clicked  like  a  sprung 
trap  and  he  quivered. 

"That's  that  boy  with  the  infected 
knee.  They're  probing."  Then  he  con- 
tinued bitterly :  ' '  Yes,  Father :  '  horizontal 
days,'  as  you  call  them,  compel  one  to 
think  many  thoughts.  This  is  my  first 
taste  of  hospital  life,  and  these  sick-a-bed 
days  have  driven  it  home  to  me  that" 
(bitterly)  "an  all-tender  and  all-loving 
God,  such  as  you  and  the  other  sects 
picture,  does  not  shade  in  with  the  facts." 

Seeing  the  pitying  expression  on  the 
chaplain,  he  stopped. 

"Pardon,  Father!  I  didn't  mean  to 
speak  so  frankly.  Kids'  sufferings  always 
rile  me.  You  see,  I  had  to  stand  by 
helplessly  and  see  my  little  son  die  a 
year  ago;  and  with  his  going"  (he  tossed 
his  head)  "went  any  belief  in  an  'Old 
Home  Week'  celebration  after  the  ceme- 
tery. Hope  I  haven't  offended.  Never 
meant  to, — but  here  comes  the  day  nurse 
after  my  pulse  and  temperature."  He 
stretched  out  a  dismissing  hand.  "I'd 
like  very  much  to  believe  as  you  do,  sir; 
and  if  anything  would  make  me  shut  my 
eyes  to  facts,  and  leap  at  Catholic  beliefs, 
it's  your  doctrine  of  meeting  the  dead, 
our  dead,  again.  But  good-morning, 
Father! — Good-morning,  Miss  Grady!" 

The  chaplain  drew  near  the  Children's 
Room,  and,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  ward, 
looked  back  at  bed  No.  22,  where  the 
trim  young  person,  in  fresh  blue  and 
white,  was  gazing  at  her  watch  and 
holding  the  wrist  of  the  motionless  man. 

Wise  Father  Ryan  murmured: 

"'My  little  son'!  vSo  that's  the  cross 
that's  crushed  this  nice  young  fellow!" 
And  he  jotted  down  a  mental  note  to  give 
him  a  special  intention  in  his  next  day's 
Mass. 

Dundy  was  glad  to  stretch  down  limply 
into  the  fresh  sheets  after  his  few  hours 
up,  and  resume  his  watch  on  the  passing 
day.  He  now  knew  every  link  in  the  chain 
frQm  ^^i^^t  to  Txight. — tlje  daylight  strong 
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on  that  red  brick  house  with  the  stone 
facings  across  the  street;  the  restlessness 
of  waking  patients,  and  breakfast;  the 
chattering  of  children  hurrying  in  the 
street  below,  and  the  deep  school  bell 
that  broke  it  off;  then  the  day  vSister's 
visit,  and  her  kindly  words;  and  the 
coming  of  the  fussy  interns,  dressed  as 
though  for  a  set  of  tennis,  and  their  loud- 
voiced  commands.  And  occasionally  an 
orderly,  all  in  white,  would  lead  a  bath- 
robed  figure  by  the  bed  of  Dundy;  and 
hours  later  there  would  sound,  growing 
louder,  the  clack,  clack  of  the  carriage, 
on  which  lay  the  same  figure,  now  still 
and  under  a  blanket;  and  soon  the  sicky- 
sweet  ether  smell  would  fill  the  whole 
apartment. 

Then  the  lame  telephone  boy,  with 
his  bundle  of  papers  and  mail,  would 
enter,  and  leave  empty-handed;  and  the 
convalescents  would  nod  and  drag  by  on 
their  w^ay  to  where  the  potted  palms 
swayed  by  the  warm  windows.  Dundy 
could  hear  the  half  circle  forever,  describ- 
ing their  complaints,  and  the  hush  that 
would  fall  on  them  when  the  imperative 
gong  of  the  ambulance  sounded  in  the 
yard. 

Then  he  would  read  and  read,  down 
to  the  last  "ad";  and  be  interrupted  by 
the  smiling  nurse  setting  his  dinner  tray 
at  his  elbow.  And  always  while  he  was 
eating  a  full-throated  bell  would  boom 
out  from  the  tower  on  the  corner,  and 
Sister  Gonzaga  would  stop  and  stand 
recollected  for  a  moment  and  finger  her 
'  beads.  Then  he  slept,  and  awoke  as 
visitors  crowded  in  noisily  for  the  after- 
noon hour.  After  that,  quiet  again,  the 
creeping  shadows,  supper;  the  short 
evening,  the  new  nurse  making  her  rounds, 
the  grateful  gloom  of  the  night  lights, 
and  then  every  kind  of  breathing. 

Such  was  the  ward  cycle  as  Dundy 
learned  to  know  it  while  his  incision  healed, 
and  he  told  time  by  these  regularly; 
but  to-night  soni!c:thiiig  unusual  was 
happening. 

The  ni^ht   Sister,,   with  the   wisp   of  a 


brogue  and  the  German  name  that  he 
could  never  remember,  stopped  long  over 
his  neighbor;  and,  instead  of  passing  on 
to  his  side,  called  the  orderly;  and  he 
brought  the  long,  white  screen,  and  to- 
gether they  set  it  up  about  the  bed  of  the 
old  Italian,  shutting  him  out  from  the 
gaze  of  the  ward.  Twice  during  the  night, 
half  awake,  Dundy  thought  he  heard 
voices;  and  once  the  click,  click  of  the 
carriage.  Next  morning  he  turned  on  his 
left  side  and  saw  the  long,  white  screen 
was  gone  and  there  was  a  stripped  bed. 
When  Sister  Gonzaga  came  he  asked  her 
about  his  neighbor,   and  she  said: 

"Yes,  the  poor  old  man  is  safe  and 
happy  now  with  God  and  all  his  own.  He 
was  a  last  leaf.  Sister  Berengaria  found 
him  low,  and  when  Father  arrived  the 
body  was  still  warm,  and  he  anointed 
him.  So  they  come  and  go  home,  Mr. 
Dundy." 

The  day  Sister  started  to  move  toward 
the  Children's  Room. 

"Sister,  give  my  regards  to  young 
'Infected  Knee'  and  the  other  kids.  How 
are  they  this  morning?" 

"The  three  are  doing  nicely,"  she 
answered.  "But  there's  a  very  sick  boy 
who  was  brought  in  last  evening."  She 
saw  the  interested  eyes.  "You  like  chil- 
dren;   don't  you,  Mr.  Dundy?" 

"Yes,  —  that  is,  boys,"  said  Dundy, 
distinguishing  his  reply.  "I  have  reason 
to.  My  Francie  would  have  been  ten 
day  after  to-morrow."    And  he  was  silent. 

When  the  sun  was  high  and  he  had 
dressed,  he  asked  Sister  Gonzaga  if  he 
might  visit  the  Children's  Room.  » 

"Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Dundy."  And 
she  went  with  him,  walking  slowly,  and 
said  from  the  threshold:  "Boys,  here's 
the  gentleman  who's  been  sending  regards 
to  you." 

Dundy  smiled  on  the  suddenly  solemn 
cribs;  but  the  silence  did  not  long  con- 
tinue in  the  square,  bright  room,  which 
looked  on  the  blinding  snow-packed 
street.  For  Frank  Dundy  knew  the  little 
trnvclled  path  to  the  boy  liea^tt^  and  soon 
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there    were    laughter    and    chatter   again. 

"Mac,  old  man,"  he  asked  of  the  six- 
year-old  whose  wizened  face  and  nice 
teeth  appeared  above  the  bars  of  the 
far  crib,  "Sister  told  me  there  were 
four  sick  boys.  I  see  only  three,  and" — 
quizzingly — "none  of  them  appears  fatally 
ill.  Where's  the  really  and  truly  sick  boy?" 

"He  was  in  that  empty  crib  by  the 
steampipes,"  volunteered  Tommie,  whose 
infected  knee  kept  him  on  the  broad 
of  his  back, — a  disadvantage  he  remedied 
by  craning  his  neck. 

"But  that  nurse  put  him  in  there  after 
the  doctors  came  and  seen  him,"  "Mac" 
completed  the  sentence  by  pointing  across 
the  hallway. 

But  Dundy  was  not  listening.  He  had 
heard,  coming  from  the  room  at  his  back, 
the  troubled  voice  of  a  lad,  calling;  and 
the  strangely  familiar  voice  thrilled  him. 

"That's  fine,  Mac!"  he  said  dis- 
tractedly. "I'm  going  to  leave  you  fellows 
now, — mustn't  stay  too  long  on  a  first 
visit,  but  I'll  come  again,"  said  the  con- 
valescent, as  he  waved  a  farewell  hand 
and  closed  the  door. 

The  opposite  door  stood  ajar.  He 
pushed  it  back  on  its  hinges,  and  found 
himself  looking  into  a  small  high  room, 
that  was  painted  a  soothing  green  half- 
way up  the  walls. 

In  the  bed,  and  staring  at  the  far 
ceiling,  was  the  very  sick  boy.  Above  the 
tossed  brown  hair,  like  a  jaunty  Tam 
O'Shanter,  rested  an  ice  cap;  but  it  was 
the  full  brown  eyes,  the  brown  skin,  and 
the  half-open  baby  lips  that  held  Dundy 
as  in  a  vise.  For  the  face  above  the 
blanket  was,  feature  for  feature,  the 
face  he  had  seen  for  the  final  time  when 
he  looked  through  the  screen  of  his  little 
son's  coffin. 

Dundy,  his  finger  nails  cutting  into  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  neared  the  bed  and 
gazed  down.  Long  and  hungrily  he  looked 
on  this  other  boy, — or  was  it  his  own 
Francie  dying  again? 

Blinded,  he  turned  away  to  peer  into  the 
bleak  hospital  yard,  where  by  the  bare  trees 


stood  the  shrine  of  the  Lady  and  the  Babe. 
He  knew  whom  the  group  represented: 
it  was  the  Mother  and  her  Son  to  whose 
care  his  gasping  wife  had  confided  their 
Francie.  And,  then,  three  months  later 
the  rosy  boy,  who  had  stood  frightened 
and  clinging  to  his  hand  as  the  earth 
rattled  on  her  box,  lay  under  the  next 
mound,  and  he  had  come  away,  a  lonely 
old  man  of  thirty-five.  Ah,  broken  and 
dark  and  Godless  had  been  the  last  twelve 
months ! 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Dundy!  Sister 
was  wondering  what  had  become  of  you." 

The  man  wheeled  about  and  blinked  at 
Miss  Grady. 

'"Yes;  I  was  talking  to  the  kids 
there," — he  nodded  across  the  hallway; 
"and  I  heard  this  little  lad  speak." 

"Poor  boy!     He's  in  bad  shape." 

Miss  Grady  was  tying  a  large  white 
apron    over    her    blue-and-white-uniform. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Typhoid  I  thought  when  they  brought 
him  in  last  night,  —  been  having  sharp 
headaches  for  a  week  at  home,  —  but 
doctor  says  tubercular  meningitis,  and 
that's"— 

She  did  not  finish,  but  there  was  no 
need.    Dundy  knew. 

The  nurse  had  her  protecting  apron  tied. 

"Frank!"  she  called,  lifting  the  feverish 
head  and  patting  the  hot  pillows  into 
shape.     "Frank,    how    are    you  feeling?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  flushed 
face  dropped  back  and  the  eyes  closed. 
She  straightened  the  ice  cap. 

"Frank?  Is  that  his  name?"  softly 
inquired  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ; 
and  he  started  as  the  boy  flung  a  curved 
arm  over  his  head, — a  gesture  he  well 
remembered. 

"Yes:  Frank — Francis — oh,  I  forget!" 
Miss  Grady  reached  for  the  chart  that 
hung  on  the  wall.    "Here  it  is." 

Dundy  checked  her. 

"Don't,  Miss,  please.  I'd  rather  not 
hear  the  last  name." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously,  then  began 
to  smooth  the  blankets, 
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Tlie  boy  before  them  moaned,  and  in 
a.  querulous  voice  cried: 

"Pa,  pa!  I  say,  pa!"  And  the  wide 
brown  eyes  opened  to  the  ceiling,  and, 
glancing  down,  rested  full  on  the  tense 
face  of  Dundy. 

"He's  been  that  way,  calling  and  talk- 
ing, all  night.  —  Frankie,  Frankie,  go  to 
sleep  now.  That's  a  good  boy!  —  Poor 
little   fellow,    I   think   he's   going  to—" 

But  suddenly  the  nurse  found  herself 
alone  in  the  room  with  the  delirious  boy. 

Long  after  the  ward  had  been  shrouded 
in  the  dim  light  that  the  frosted  electrics 
cast,  the  patient  in  No.  22  lay  with  wide 
eyes;  and  when  dreams  did  come,  they 
were  of  a  little  lad  of  ten,  who  now  lay 
tossing  in  a  white  crib,  and  now  forever 
still  in  a  white-clothed  coffin. 

Father  Ryan,  as  he  passed  on  his  morn- 
ing rounds,  saw  that  Mr.  Dundy  was 
sleeping;  but,  returning  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Room,   he  heard  his  name  called. 

"Father,  how  is  that  very  sick  boy  in 
the  small  room?" 

"The  little  chap's  conscious,  but  low, 
Mr.  Dundy.  I've  just  heard  his  con- 
fession. If  he's  as  well  as  this  to-morrow, 
I'll  let  him  make  his  First  Communion." 
The  chaplain  recalled  his  conversation 
of  the  other  morning,  and  he  added: 
"You  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes:  my  wife  and  little  son  were  both 
Catholics." 

Then  the  priest  understood  what  had 
loosened  the  tongue  of  this  patient.  He 
hesitated  at  first  to  speak  of  the  myste- 
riously wise  w^ays  of  God  to  one  who  had 
told  him  he  disbelieved;  but  afterward 
he  was  glad  he  did  so.  And  all  through 
his  daily  duties  Father  Ryan  carried 
before  him  the  picture  of  this  hungry, 
lonely  soul,  and  he  wondered  what  designs 
Our  Lord  had  in  bringing  together  Frank 
Dundy  and  the  double  of  his  little  son. 

Sister  Gonzaga  found  a  thoughtful 
invalid  when  she  came  to  No.  22  to  tell 
him  he  might  get  up.  And  she  thought  it 
well  to  warn  him  not  to  go  near  the  very 
sjck  boy,  for  his  disease  was  contagious, 


Dundy  assured  her  he  would  keep  away 
from  the  small  room,  but  he  sent  the 
orderly  out  for  large  oranges  and  carried 
three  to  the  Children's  Room.  After  his 
return  he  sat  wdth  the  convalescents  down 
by  the  sunlight  and  the  palms,  and 
listened  to  all  their  troubles,  though  he 
did  not  tell  them  his  own. 

Back  to  an  early  bed  and  his  memories, 
the  desire  came,  strong  and  persistent  as 
a  flood  tide,  to  see  this  other  boy  make 
what  the  chaplain  had  called,  "his  First 
Communion."  He  remembered  his  little 
Francie's  face  the  morning  the  lad  had 
come  home  with  his  mother  after  his 
First  Communion,  and  how  he  had 
stooped  down  and  reverently  kissed  the 
glowing  upturned  face.  .So  during  the 
afternoon  he  stopped  the  day  Sister  and 
asked  permission  to  see  the  very  sick 
boy  "receive."  Listening,  Sister  Gonzaga 
balanced  the  spiritual  gain  against  the 
physical  risk,  and  she  said  she  would 
call  him  in  time. 

"Sister  says  you  may  get  up  now% 
Mr.  Dundy;  and  when  you're  dressed 
come  to  the  small  isolation  cell,"  com- 
manded Miss  Grady,  as  she  took  away 
his  breakfast  tray. 

Dundy  found  Sister  Gonzaga  arranging 
a  low  table,  covered  with  an  immaculate 
cloth,  on  which  stood  candles  and  a 
crucifix  and  a  glass,  half  full  of  water, 
and  by  it  a  spoon.  She  put  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  then  pointed  to  a  chair  between 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  greenish  wall. 
When  she  had  everything  ready  she 
called : 

"Frank!" 

"Yes,  Sister!"  said  a  wee  tired  voice, — 
such  a  voice  as  the  man  in  the  chair  only 
too  well  remembered. 

"Frank,  Father  will  be  here  very  soon 
now,  and  you  know  whom  he's  bringing?" 

"Yes,  Sister,"  said  the  same  voice. 

"Well,  then,  close  your  eyes  till  Father 
comes.     You're  comfortable?" 

"Yes,  Sister." 

Sister  Gonzaga  pulled  up  the  snowy 
counterpane  and  tucked  it  in ;    then  she 
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came    and    whispered    to    the    observing 
man: 

"He's  very  weak — possibly  this  First 
Communion  is  Viaticum,  —  but,  thank 
God,  quite  conscious!  I  envy  the  Httle 
fellow,  don't  you?  Just  think!  Soon  the 
long  siege  of  pain  will  be  forever  over 
and  he'll  go  straight  to  heaven,  and 
who  knows  what  evils  the  future  might 
have  held  for  him?  I'll  be  back  in  a  little 
while."    And  she  half  closed  the  door. 

When  the  day  Sister's  footsteps  ceased 
in  the  ward,  Dundy  got  up  quietly  and 
turned  toward  the  resemblance  on  the 
pillow.    It  was  very  still  in  the  little  room. 

'"Straight  to  heaven,  and  who  knows 
what  evils  the  future  might  have  held 
for  him?'"  said  Dundy  to  himself;  and 
he  repeated:    "Straight  to  heaven." 

A  shrill  bell  sounded  from  St.  Stanislaus' 
Ward,  and  grew  louder.  Sister  Gonzaga 
hurried  in  and  lit  the  candles;  then 
she  knelt  and  bent  low  as  the  shrill 
bell  jingled  in  the  hallway.  There  was  a 
tramp  of  feet,  and  Dundy  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  round-faced  boy  in  red  and 
white;  and  after  him  the  priest,  with  a 
long  silk  and  gold  veil  across  his  shoulders, 
the  ends  laid  over  his  clasped  hands. 

Father  Ryan,  noticing  no  one  in  the 
room,  walked  to  the  stand  and  stooped. 
When  he  straightened,  he  faced  the  sick 
boy,  and  the  man  in  the  chair  heard  him 
murmuring  something  in  Latin,  and  saw 
his  right  hand  rise  and  descend,  at  which 
the  kneeling  nun  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  Then  the  priest  picked  up  most 
reverently  a  white  Particle  from  among 
those  that  lay  in  the  open  silver  box, 
and  again  he  faced  Frank,  and  this  time 
Sister  rose,  and,  putting  her  arm  under 
the  boy's  shoulder,  hfted  him  slightly. 
The  priest  bent  over  the  bed  and  placed 
on  the  outstretched  tongue  what  looked 
CO  the  man  like  a  tiny  half  moon,  then 
Sister  withdrew  her  arm,  the  head 
dropped  back  into  the  pillow,  and  Dundy 
heard  the  shrill  bell  growing  fainter  and 
fainter. 

"You  may  sit  here  a  while,  or  go  back 


to  St  Stanislaus',"  said  vSister  Gonzaga, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  she  carried  the  still 
smoking  candles  away  with  her. 

Frank  Dundy  chose  the  former;  for 
this  sight  of  a  First  Communion  had 
warmed  him  through  and  through.  His 
eyes  kept  going  to  the  young  face  v/ith 
the  closed  eyes,  that  looked  suddenly 
mature  and  completely  satisfied.  And  as 
he  stood  again,  clasping  the  cold  iron  of 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  deep  in  his 
memories  of  another  last  bed,  there  came 
to  him  the  truth,  as  convincing  as  a 
visible  thing,  that  this  was  the  entrance 
to  a  greater  life,  a  real  life;  and  that 
his  own  Francie  had  but  gone  before,  and 
that  he  still  lived.  With  this  conviction 
strong  upon  him,  the  father  looked  down 
at  the  still  countenance,  and  then  up, 
and   he   whispered: 

"My  Francie, — my  own  Francie,  meet 
and  welcome  this  namesake;  will  you, 
boy?" 

His  lips  ceased,  and  he  felt  as  though 
his  soul  stood  at  the  end  of  blackness, 
and  faced  a  thin  door,  under  which 
escaped  the  glow  of  a  mighty  light.  He 
knew  he  no  longer  groped  in  the  despair- 
ing dark:  his  eyes  had  been  touched  and 
he  saw. 

He  looked  again  enviously  on  the  quiet 
lids  below  him,  then  ever  so  softly  tiptoed 
to  the  door  and  closed  it  after  him.  His 
heart  was  too  full  of  his  new  knowledge 
to  visit  the  Children's  Room,  but  in  the 
hallway   he   stopped   and   murmured: 

"O  God  of  little  boys,  God  of  my 
Francie,  I  do  believe!" 

And  at  that  moment  on  the  borders  of 
a  fair  kingdom  a  bewildered  little  boy 
was  being  clasped  and  welcomed  by  a 
brighter  counterpart,  who  kept  repeating: 

"O  Frankie,  it  was  you, — you  brought 
Faith  to  my  father!" 


A  MISTAKEN  idea  of  youth, — that  hap- 
piness is  the  earthly  reward  of  a  good  life, 
and  that  love  and  trust  in  God  will  guard 
US  from  every  sorrow. 

—Mrs^  Augustus  Craven., 
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Two  Famous  Islands. 


THE  names  Chios  and  Mitylene  have 
been  much  before  the  public  lately  as 
a  possible  cause  of  renewed  war  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  These  islands,  situ- 
ated only  about  seven  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have  now  been 
allotted  to  Greece,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  a  formidable  rival  whose  espousal  of 
Turkey's  claim  was  by  no  means  disin- 
terested. Italy  covets  these,  with  many 
other  islands,  and  would  fain  see  them 
confirmed  in  Turkey's  possession  until 
such  time  as  they  might  safely  be  trans- 
ferred to  her  own.  Her  policy  is  one  based 
on  expectancy  of  future  developments, 
the  same  as  that  of  other  great  Eastern 
Powers  loath  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire 
shorn  of  territory  in  favor  of  the  little 
Christian  States  that  have  reconquered 
it.  They  would  persist  in  bolstering  up  a 
corrupt  and  decadent  State,  if  their  per- 
fidious diplomacy  were  not  put  to  shame 
by  simple  acts  of  valor.  The  Great 
Powers  have,  after  all,  gained  much  of 
what  they  wanted,  in  the  form  of  lucra- 
tive commercial  concessions  from  the 
Porte;  and  the  fighters  have  got  their 
main  object:  the  deliverance  of  their 
co-religionists  from  alien  domination. 

Italy  alone  is  still  unsatisfied.  After 
Rome,  she  longs  for  Constantinople,  and 
dreams  of  reconstituting  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  modern  Italy  is  not  of  the 
calibre  that  accomplishes  great  things, 
and  the  road  of  her  ambition  is  barred 
by  an  enterprising,  though  small  factor, 
inheritor,  like  herself,  of  a  wondrous  name 
and  fame.  Resuscitated  Greece  is  healthy 
and  thriving,  bent  on  holding  her  own 
in  the  struggle  for  preponderance  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  next 
struggle  will  be  on  sea,  and  both  Italy 
and  Greece  are  busy  building  up  their 
respective  fleets.  France,  Austria,  and 
England  will  not  be  passive  spectators, 
should    either    Greece    or    Italy    make    a 


decisive  move  to  supplant  Turkey;  and, 
looming  over  all,  is  the  mighty  shadow 
of  Russia.  Toward  whom  should  Cath- 
olic sympathies  be  directed  among 
Turkey's  would-be  successors?  Certainly 
not  to  the  spoliator  of  the  Vatican. 
Meantime  we  may  rejoice  that  Chios  and 
Mitylene,  after  a  long  period  of  trouble,  are 
again  part  and  parcel  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  their  motherland.  They  are  not 
a  gift  from  the  six  Powers  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  interference, 
but  a  compensation  for  nearly  a  quarter 
million  Greeks  of  Epirus  incorporated 
in  Albania,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of 
small  Greek  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
still  left  to  Turkey. 

Mitylene  is  the  largest  of  the  ^gean 
islands,  with  a  population  of  100,000, 
half  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief 
town,  Castro.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Lesbos,  famous  for  its  wine.  The  sides 
of  its  mountains  —  the  Ordakyles  chain — 
are  covered  with  olives,  oranges,  figs,  and 
grapes.  Trading  vessels  from  all  countries 
export  dried  fruits  and  grain.  The  first 
known  habitants  of  Mitylene  were  the 
^tolians.  Later  came  Persian  sway,  and 
ultimately  Mitylene  joined  the  Athenian 
Maritime  League,  and  fought  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  subjugated  by 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  afterward 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  like 
the  rest  of  Greece.  In  1462  the  Italian 
Governor,  Duke  Nikola  Gatteluzio,  a 
Genoese,  yielded  it  to  the  Turkish 
invaders.  Mitylene  is  interesting  to  lovers 
of  mythological  lore  as  the  home  of  the 
Muses;  its  highest  peak,  Olympus,  being 
styled  their  common  cradle.  Here,  too, 
Sappho,  the  famous  Greek  poetess,  was 
born.  The  pagan  inhabitants  of  Mitylene 
had  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  more 
corrupt  in  morals,  and  more  highly 
cultured  than  the  rest  of  their  race.  Art 
and  literature  flourished  apace,  carrying 
vice  in  their  train.  With  Christianity, 
here  as  everywhere,  decency  and  charity 
were  introduced,  and  to-day  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  Christian. 
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Chios  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  blue, 
white-veined  marble.  Its  natural  riches 
are  less  developed  than  those  of  Mitylene, 
but  it  exports  silk-worms,  rice,  and 
almonds.  The  population  numbers  about 
80,000.  There  are  some  notable  ancient 
structures,  including  a  monastery  built 
by  Constantin  Monomachus  and  his  wife, 
Lea.  A  ruined  temple  on  Mount  Epos 
is  said  to  be  the  school  where  Homer 
gathered  students  around  him.  Fain 
would  the  people  of  Chios  even  convince 
you  that  the  great  poet  was  born  here. 
But,  like  the  other  six  claimants  for 
this  honor,  they  have  nothing  to  prove 
it  was  Chios  gave  Homer  to  the  world. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Chios  were 
the  Pelasges.  As  a  Greek  colony,  it  was 
taken  by  Cyrus,  but  shook  itself  free  a 
century  later,  when  the  Grecian  flag  was 
triumphant  over  that  of  Persia.  It  allied 
itself  alternately  to  Athens  and  Sparta, 
and  more  than  once  asserted  complete 
i"!idependence,  as  in  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus  of  Syria.  Chios  enjoyed  many 
privileges  as  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  first  conquests 
of  Bajazet,  when  the  Asiatic  hordes 
advanced  on  Europe.  The  Chiotes  kept 
their  Christian  faith,  steadfastly  resisting 
the  Moslem  propaganda,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Greek  insurrection 
of  1 82 1.  Over  23,000  paid  the  death 
penalty,  and  double  this  number  were 
sold  into  captivity.  When  liberty  came 
to  Greece  in  1827,  the  brave  little  island 
was  excluded  from  a  share  in  its  benefits, 
and  ever  since  it  has  waited  for  reunion. 
Now  that  a  bright  future  appears  assured 
to  Ohios  and  Mitylene,  we  can  wish  them 
Godspeed  in  the  free  development  of 
Christian  civilization. 


God  attracts  us  to  Him  by  instincts 
and  desires  and  aspirations  after  a  hap- 
piness higher  than  sense,  more  enduring, 
more  changeless,  than  this  mortal  life.  He 
speaks  to  us  articulately  in  the  stirring 
life  of  nature  and  the  silence  of  our  owm 
h^mg.— Cardinal  Manning. 


A  Cause  that  Demands  General 
Co-Operation. 

IN  an  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  for  a 
renew^ed  and  more  earnest  interest  in  the 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  •  the 
Faith,  Cardinal  Bourne  presented  some 
striking  statistics  to  show  how  far  we 
still  are  from  the  full  realization  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  command,  "Go  and  teach 
all  nations."  "The  number  of  those  who 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is 
approximately  301,000,000.  Those  who, 
while  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  still  claim  for  themselves 
the  title  of  Christian,  are  computed  at 
320,000,000.  The  number,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  those  who  in  no  sense  can  be 
called  Christians,  and  who  have  never 
accepted  even  in  the  vaguest  manner  or 
most  general  sense  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
is  no  less  than  1,042,000,000;  in  other 
words,  they  form,  roughly  speaking,  not 
much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  It  can  hardly,  therefore, 
be  inaccurate  to  say  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  mankind  upon  the  earth, 
the  whole  number  of  the  souls  still  waiting 
to  hear  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  upon 
His  name  is  at  this  moment  far  greater 
than  it  was  when  He  first  gave  their 
divine  commission  to  the  Apostles." 

Unless  the  testimony  of  our  mission- 
aries in  many  foreign  lands  is  to  be 
discredited,  "waiting  to  hear  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  upon  His  name"  is  a 
singularly  appropriate  phrase.  It  exactly 
describes  the  dispositions  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  unbaptized  fellow- 
creatures.  In  many  cases  missionaries 
find  them  not?  only  willing  but  eager  to 
hear  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  The 
fervor  of  those  who  are  instructed  and 
baptized  is  often  both  an  example  and  a 
reproach  'to  Europeans. 

Enlarging  upon  the  necessity  of  co- 
operating with  our  missionaries,  in  order 
that  the  glad  tidings  of  Redemption  may 
be  heard  by  all  who  sit  in  darkness  and 
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in  the  shadow  of  death,  his  Eminence 
referred  to  those  hidden  souls  who  make 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  a 
subject  of  constant,  earnest  suppHcation, 
and  especially  to  those  who,  in  addition 
to  their  prayers — or  who,  even  forgetful 
of  the  need  of  prayer  for  the  work,  which, 
none  the  less,  they  have  deeply  at  heart, — 
bear  in  mind  that  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money  must  be  required  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  and  contribute  regularly  to 
its  support. 

In  order  to  increase  .the  number  of 
such  co-operators,  the  Cardinal  adds  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  this  pressing  need 
of  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion of  foreign  missions:  "The  education 
and  preparation  of  missionaries;  their 
journeys  to  their  destination;  their  sup- 
port on  the  scantiest  subsistence  compat- 
ible with  health  and  strength;  the  building 
of  their  poor  dwellings;  the  provision  of 
churches,  schools,  and  institutions  of  every 
kind, — all  these  things  call  without  ceasing 
^upon  the  generosity  of  those  to  whom 
the  Gospel  has  already  been  given.  And 
'if  it  be  true  that  laborers  are  insufficient 
for  God's  vineyard,  and  that  the  prayers 
offered  for  their  increase  are  too  seldom 
uttered,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  means 
for  the  support  of  the  existing  missions 
are  all  too  scanty.  Moreover,  at  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  easier  and  more 
rapid  means  of  transport  and  the  greater 
knowledge  thereby  attainable  of  the  more 
remote  regions  of  the  world,  the  mission- 
ary field  has  been  enormously  widened, 
and  the  need  of  increased  and  extended 
effort  is  more  imperative  than  ever." 

One  reason  why  means  for  the  support 
of  foreign  missions  are  inadequate  is 
that  so  many  refrain  from  giving  small 
sums  because  they  can  not  afford  large 
contributions.  As  if  one  were  therefore 
excused  from  doing  what  little  one  can! 

A  question  that  every  Christian  should 
put  to  himself  is.  What  am  I  doing  to 
effect  the  realization  of  Christ's  command, 
"Go  and  teach  all  nations"? 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


As  regards  the  treatment  of  great 
criminals,  murderers  and  the  like,  public 
sentiment  seems  always  to  be  hovering 
between  savagery  and  sentimentalism.  At 
one  time  all  such  evil-doers  are  regarded 
as  monsters,  for  whom  lynching  would 
<be  too  good,  dangerous  enemies  of  society 
in  whose  case  solitary  confinement  on  a 
starvation  diet  is  the  right  treatment; 
or  they  are  considered  as  mere  unfor- 
tunates; and,  if  behind  prison  bars,  as 
probable  victims  of  the  abuse  of  brutal 
jailers.  The  second  of  these  extremes — 
the  tendency  to  treat  lawbreakers  as 
creatures  of  circumstance,  irresponsible 
persons  without  real  malice,  is  the  extreme 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Fortunately,  the 
pendulum  is  now  swinging  the  other  way, 
and  enlightened  citizens  everywhere  are 
demanding  that  legal  punishments  be 
administered  to  those  who  defy  the  law. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  an  incentive 
to  all  sorts  of  crime  to  deal  too  leniently 
with  any  class  of  criminals. 


The  American  Medical  Association,  in 
the  current  number  of  its  Journal,  dis- 
cusses the  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes  of 
the  swiftly-moving  images  of  the  cine- 
matograph. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  a  number  of  disorders  of  the  eyes 
are  caused  by  this  form  of  entertainment. 
The  Journal  says  in  part: 

That  the  "movies"  are  a  prolific  source  of 
eye-strain  must  have  been  recognized  by  many 
oculists;  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  attention 
of  the  public  has  not  been  directed  to  this 
important  fact;  while  the  victims  themselves 
seldom  suspect  the  cause  of  their  trouble, 
although  many  of  them  suffer  from  an  increase 
of  symptoms  even  while  witnessing  the  pictures. 
These  symptoms  usually  consist  of  headache, 
vertigo,  nausea  and  fatigue  of  the  eyes;  followed 
later  by  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  and  lack  of 
energy.  .  .  .  This  variety  of  eye-fatigue  may  be 
largely  removed  by  wearing  proper  glasses; 
by  patronizing  only  those  places  which  have 
good  films,  proper  manipulation  and  proper 
intervals  of  rest  between  the  reels;  by  sitting 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  screen  (no  closer 
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than  forty  feet) ;  and  by  not  overdoing  attend- 
ance on  these  places  of  amusement.  .  .  .  Many 
theatre  buildings  are  remodeled  storerooms, 
with  no  facilities  for  ventilation.  The  air  is 
breathed  over  and  over,  and  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  contact  between  infected 
and  non-infected,  thereby  facilitating  the  dis- 
tribution of  infectious  diseases. 


A  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  stationed  at  the  central 
residence  of  the  missionaries  of  his  com- 
munity in  Zanzibar  thus  explains  how 
they  happen  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  place  in  the 
Anglican  cathedral  of  the  district:  "One 
day  some  years  ago,  to  our  great  surprise, 
the  Anglican  Bishop  called  at  the  mission 
and  asked  for  an  interview  with  the 
superior.  He  acknowledged  to  him  that 
in  his  congregation  there  were  many 
who  could  not  abide  the  sight  of  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  stood  in  his 
cathedral.  To  them  it  was  simply  an 
idol,  and  he  was  compelled  either  to  lose 
three-fourths  of  his  flock  or  remove  the 
statue.  What  to  do?  He  could  not 
destroy  it,  he  would  not  consign  it  to 
the  cellar.  That  statue  ought  to  be  set 
up  where  it  would  be  in  honor.  Would 
the  Catholic  mission  accept  it?" 


Italian  Catholic  ladies  are  not  mili- 
tant suffragettes,  but  they  are  devoted 
daughters  of  the  Church  Militant,  and 
they  have  a  fashion  of  quietly  securing 
victories  where  their  impassioned  sisters 
in  England  would  achieve  only  notoriety. 
A  recent  triumph  of  these  ladies  is  men- 
tioned in  Rome,  which  incidentally  praises 
their  efficiency  as  contrasted  with  the 
supineness  of  their  lords  and  masters. 
Six  years  ago  the  Christian  Catechism  was 
forbidden  by  Nathan  in  the  schools  of  the 
Eternal  City.    Says  our  contemporary: 

We,  Catholic  journalists,  made  a  great  fuss 
over  the  question — for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  We  organized  a  petition  of  Roman  fathers 
of  families  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Catechism; 
we  got  up  a  subscription  of  about  30,000  francs 
to  defray  the  legal  costs  of  the   agitation;     we 


denounced  Nathan  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Bloc  for  depriving  the  Roman  children  of  their 
daily  religious  bread;  but  Nathan  .  .  .  defied  us 
and  our  lawyers  and  the  Italian  law  and  public 
opinion.  Then  Princess  Giustiniani-Bandini, 
President  of  the  Italian  Union  of  Catholic 
Women,  came  on  the  scene;  and  when  we  had 
almost  forgotten  that  there  even  existed  such 
a  burning  topic  as  the  question  of  religious 
education,  she  announced  that  religious  instruc- 
tion would  be  resumed. 

And  it  has  been  resumed,  in  Rome,  and 
with  a  good  prospect  of  the  movement's 
being  followed  up  in  other  large  Italian 
centres. 


From  many  sources  we  hear  kindly 
tributes  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Casey, 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Register,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  A  sterling  citizen  and  a 
thoroughly  exemplary  Catholic  he  did 
yeoman  service  in  the  apostolate  of  the 
press,  edified  his  fellow-townsmen  by  the 
uniform  uprightness  of  his  conduct,  and 
has  left  to  his  children  a  name  unstained 
and  a  memory  held  in  honor.  The  illu- 
minating little  paragraphs  that  follow  we 
clip  from  the  In  Memoriam  number  of 
the  Catholic  Register: 

His  wife  and  children  never  heard  him  speak 
a  profane  word. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  in  helping  the 
Sisters  and  orphans.  He  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to   work   in   their   behalf. 

One  time,  when  his  finances  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  he  walked  over  two  miles  to  save  a  nickel; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  gave  it  to  a 
beggar  who  had  asked  him  for  help. 

On  a  winter's  day,  twenty  years  ago,  he 
♦'stood  good"  at  an  East  Side  grocery  store  for 
an  A.  P.  A.  ward  leader  who  wanted  food  for 
his  hungry  family.  Two  weeks  later  the  man 
quit  the  organization.  V 

Toward  the  close  of  the  notable  joint 
Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
are  two  paragraphs,  both  of  which,  and 
more  particularly  the  second,  may  be 
read  with  profit  in  our  own  and  many 
another  country: 

If  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  touch  briefly 
on  many  sociological  questions  in  this  Letter, 
it  is  not  because  we  consider  that  priests  and 
laymen  in  this  country  need  be  specially  occupied 
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with  set  addresses  on  the  evils  of  Socialism  or 
Syndicalism,  or  strikes,  or  lock-outs.  These 
subjects  can  not,  indeed,  be  too  well  understood 
by  the  shepherds  and  guides  of  the  people; 
and  "it  is  a  great  acquisition  of  strength  on  the 
side  of  right  that  they  are  discussed  in  a  variety 
of  excellent  Catholic  publications  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  that  all  may  read  with 
lasting  advantage.  Moreover,  a  warning  is 
necessary  now  and  then. 

But  our  main  object,  while  fixing  attention 
on  the  nature  of  the  dangers  with  which  our 
people  have  recently  been  confronted,  is  to 
urge,  in  the  spirit  of  Pius  X.,  as  of  Leo  XIII., 
the  sovereign  importance  of  preventing,  by  fair 
treatment  and  fair  trial,  the  evils  that  evoke 
these  crude,  unchristian  theories,  and  drive 
men  to  adopt  these  rough  methods  of  redress. 
To  this  end,  circles  of  social  study,  debate,  and 
work  are  specially  useful.  It  is  eminently  a  case 
where  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Indeed, 
in  applying  a  cure  on  any  wide  scale  we  have 
to  go  back  to  the  ways  of  prevention.  Accord- 
ingly, our  chief  concern  is  a  full  measure  of 
proper  treatment  for  the  laboring  classes,  with 
ample  encouragement  to  good,  hard,  honest 
work;    but  no  encouragement  to  drink,  idleness, 

or  inefficiency. 

*  •  *■ 

Many  notable  tributes  to  the  late  Fr. 
Maurice  Dorney,  of  Chicago,  the  famous 
"Stockyards'  Priest,"  were  paid  by  the 
secular  press,  especially  of  that  city  and 
the  State  of  Illinois;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  these  eulogies  was  the 
one  published  in  Brann's  Iconoclast.  We 
can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  greater 
portion  of  it: 

Father  Dorney  was  a  friend  of  the  human 
race.  He  loved  all  the  children  of  men,  not 
only  collectively  but  individually.  His  sym- 
pathy, like  the  sky,  bent  above  every  soul  in 
pain.  .  .  .  He  sympathized  with  the  sinful  and 
pitied  the  criminal.  Lost  women  knew  him  as 
a  brave  brother,  who  would  die  to  save  them 
from  their  sin  and  shame.  Intimate  companions 
called  him  a  prince.  .  .  .  He  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  temptations,  snares  and  pitfalls  which 
beset  the  pathway  of  life.  Father  Dorney  trod 
its  byways  and  highways  that  he  might 
meet  and  admonish  the  wayward,  advise 
the  thoughtless,  warn  the  wicked,  uplift 
the  fallen,  sustain  the  weak,  rescue  the  per- 
ishing, thwart  evil,  promote  good,  cheer  the 
liravc,  and,  by  force  of  precept  and  example, 
lead  all  onward  and  upward  in  the  paths  of 
light  and  love. 

He   knew   his    people;     they    knew    hiih,    and 


loved  him  for  what  they  knew.  Frequently 
his  parish  was  rent  and  torn  by  labor  troubles. 
During  one  of  these  conflicts  he  said:  "I  know 
my  people  and  I  am  with  them,  right  or  wrong." 
This  sympathetic  attitude  made  it  possible  for 
Father  Dorney  to  lead  his  people  away  from 
wrong  —  lead  them  to  the  right.  It  gave  him 
a  power  that  brute  force  could  never  command. 
He  could  take  Labor  by  one  hand.  Capital  by 
the  other,  and  look  level  into  the  eyes  of  both 
without  hatred  or  fear.  This  is  why  the  great 
packers  and  many  of  their  humblest  employees 
stood  with  uncovered  heads,  touching  shoulders 
at  his  grave.  As  his  dead  body  was  borne  from 
the  church,  every  wheel  in  Packingtown  ceased 
to  turn,  and  all  the  workers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments stood  in  reverent  silence  for  five 
minutes. 

Father  Dorney  was  an  ideal  priest.  Before 
the  purity  and  greatness  of  his  life,  criticism 
is  stricken  dumb.  At  his  bier,  bigotry  offers 
abject  apology  for  its  existence;  while  men  of 
every  race  and  creed  refute  with  their  tears 
the  infamous  lies  retailed  by  Ignorance  about 
the  lives  of  Catholic  priests.  He  exercised  the 
force  of  the  sun,  not  the  wind.  ...  He  found  the 
influence  of  love  greater  than  the  power  of  law. 
No  minister  of  Christ  can  make  a  mistake  by 
adopting  his  methods  and  following  his 
example.  His  existence  was  a  benediction,  his 
life  a  poem,  his  death  like  a  sunset. 


The  quotation  which  follows  may  seem 
to  bear  the  earmarks  of  an  old  "rounder" 
of  the  religious  press;  but  if  the  truth 
which  it  embodies  in  earnest,  unadorned 
speech  has  become  old-fashioned,  so  much 
the  greater  need  of  its  being  set  forth 
anew.    We  quote  from  the  Casket: 

Don't  rush  your  prayers!  Don't  shorten  or 
omit  them  on  the  pretext  that  duty  calls  you 
to  some  other  task.  The  highest  of  all  duties 
commands  you  to  make  ample  provision  for 
this  daily  communion  with  God.  There  will 
always  be  distractions;  there  will  always  be 
something  to  be  done,  if  you  permit  such  things 
to  stand  between  .you  and  God.  There  is  no 
economy  when  there  is  a  question  of  useless 
conversation,  amusements,  or  recreation.  Hour 
after  hour  is  spent  with  our  families,  friends 
and  neighbors;  but  the  time  spent  with  God 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  exceedingly  brief.  In  the 
morning  we  are  hurried;  in  the  evening  we  are 
fatigued.  The  only  one  thing  that  can  keep 
us  close  to  God,  that  can  keep  alive  the  fear  of 
sin,  —  the  one  thing  that  can  procure  for  us 
the     supernatural     light    whereby     we     discern 
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the  true  from  the  false  in  spiritual  matters  is 
hurried,  slurred  over,  and  gotten  through 
mechanically. 

Some  morning,  when  we  least  expect  it,  the 
sun  rises  on  our  last  day  of  life.  The  time  is 
short  and  we  make  a  hurried  preparation.  We 
pray  then  as  we  never  prayed  before.  We  pour 
our  souls  in  regret  for  the  lost  days  and  hours. 
We  would  give  a  million  worlds  for  another 
week,  another  year,  in  which  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Lost  time!  The  time  that  could  be 
devoted  to  prayer  and  good  works?  The  time 
that  has  no  importance  in  our  eyes  while  we  are 
well  and  strong;  the  time  that  is  spent  in 
worldliness,  in  sin,  in  vain  amusements;  in  the 
things  that  do  not  count,  —  in  everything  but 
the  one  thing  useful  and  profitable — prayer. 
The  world  blinds  us,  the  flesh  draws  us  away 
from  God,  the  devil  always  furnishes  us  with 
a  pretext;  and  we  are  going  along  through 
life  giving  no  thought  to  the  wasted  hours,  never 
thinking  of  economizing  time  until  there  is  a 
question  of  spending  it  in  the  things  for  which 
time  was  made  —  the  love  and  service  of  God. 

One  hope  of  ours  in  copying  this  piece 
is  that  it  ma)'-  be  copied  from  us. 


That  the  Spanish  Armada  enterprise 
was  primarily  a  religious  undertaking, 
v/ifh  the  object  of  dethroning  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  making  England  Catholic 
again,  is  one  of  the  historical  lies  that 
were  long  embalmed  in  Protestant  tradi- 
tion and  Protestant  English  his^ories. 
That  the  proposed  invasion  of  England 
was  really  due  to  the  unjustifiable  attacks 
made  on  Spanish  ships  and  Spanish 
possessions  by  Hawkins,  Drake  and  other 
chartered  pirates,  aided  and  connived  at 
by  Elizabeth  and  ^  her  ministers,  has  all 
along  been  asserted  by  Catholic  historians, 
and  their  contention  is  corroborated  by 
the  latest  and  most  authoritative  writers 
on  the  subject, — by  John  Richard  Hale, 
for  instance,  the  non-Catholic  author  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Great  Armada."  Mr. 
Hale  quotes  the  following  words  of  Sir 
John  Laughton,  an  unquestioned  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  navy, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  in  which  the 
Armada  figured: 

Much  of  the  nonsense  that  has  been  talked 
grew  out  of  the  attempt,  not  unsuccessfully 
made,    to    represent    the    war    as    religious;     to 


describe  it  as  a  species  of  crusade,  instigated 
by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  bring  heretical  England 
once  more  into  the  fold  of  the  true  Church. 
In  reality,  nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate. 
It  is  indeed  quite  certain  that  religious  bitter- 
ness was  imported  into  the  quarrel,  but  the  war 
had  its  origin  in  two  perfectly  clear  and  wholly 
mundane   causes. 

The  lie  has  been  nailed  often  enough 
before,  but  this  latest  evidence  should 
suffice  to  clinch  it. 

The  Rev.  E.  Griffith- Jones,  Principal  of 
the  Yorkshire  United  College,  Bradford, 
England,  speaking  recently  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  families,  said:  "The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  takes  a 
valiant  stand  on  the  highest  religious 
grounds  against  this  evil  tendency.  If 
Protestants  do  not  recover  their  historic 
ideals  as  regards  family  life,  it  may  yet 
come  to  pass  that  England  will  become 
a  Romanist  country,  not  by  conversion, 
but  by  superior  fertility  and  the  higher 
sense  of  racial  responsibility  of  that  form 
of  faith." 

In  the  meanwhile,  conversions  to  the 
Church  are  occurring  with  gratifying 
frequency  in  England,  and,  as  Mr.  Griffith- 
Jones  should  take  note,  the  converts  are 
largely  of  the  intellectual  class. 

Preaching  a  few  vSundays  ago  on  the 
text,  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye 'of  a  needle  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
Mgr.  Benson  expressed  fresh  thought  in 
saying : 

Riches  have  the  most  extraordinary  power 
of  limiting  the  horizon  of  those  who  possess 
them.  They,  members  of  the  human  race, 
having  rational  souls,  are  the  children  of  eternity 
not  the  children  of  time,  for  they  were  made 
for  eternity.  A  ship  is  constructed  upon  lines 
enabling  it  to  move  in  the  water:  on  land  it  is 
useless.  The  soul — the  work  of  God  Himself — 
is  made  on  lines  which  destined  it  to  live  and 
move  for  eternity  and  not  for  time.  The  powers 
of  the  soul  can  not  be  stretched  to  the  full  in 
this  world,  and  can  be  satisfied  only  in  eternity. 
The  appalling  danger  of  riches  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  tend  to  limit  the  horizon  of  those  who 
hold  them  by  making  them  regard  themselves, 
as  children  of  time  and  not  of  eternity. 


.1 


Jack  and  Jean. 

BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 

XVII. — Ths  Last  Hard  LEvSson. 

i^  T    had    been   a   trying   day  for    Big 

^J    Ben.     It   was    a   busy   time   at  the 

Capitol.     Great   questions   were    up 

l^efore  the  nation's  lawmakers.    There  was 

a  big  fight  on  about  Western  land  claims 

which   he   was   expected    to   lead   for   the 

iiterest  of   his    State.     Letters   and   tele- 

l-;rams  had  been  pouring  in  upon  him  all 

the   morning,   but    among    them    all    was 

one  whose  contents  seemed  burned  upon 

heart  and  brain: 

"John  Jeffries'  heir  found.  His  daughter, 
Mary  Ellen,  wife  of  James  Melville,  died 
in  New  York,  April,  i8 — ,  leaving  a  son, 
John  James  Melville,  born  March  i8 — . 
^aken  by  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Martha  Melville,  to  her  home  at  Marl- 
borough, Md.  No  reply  yet  to  letters 
sent  to  her  address,  but  will  investigate 
personally  and  send  details  to-morrow." 
Big  Ben  had  torn  up  the  telegram 
with  a  shaking  hand.  John  Jeffries'  heir 
found— found, — and  almost  at  his  own 
door;  found  where  any  sudden  fortune 
would  awaken  gossip,  suspicion,  curious 
research;  found  where  buzzing  wires  and 
tattling  newspapers  would  spread  the 
story  far  and  near! 

"You're  not  looking  well,  Barling," 
said  his  friend,  Judge  Melton.  "That 
ducking  trip  of  ours  shook  you  up  badly, 
old  man.  You  ought  to  take  a  trip  some- 
where— to  Bermuda  or  Jamaica." 

"I'm  thinking  of  it,"  was  the  answer, 
as  Big  Ben  lifted  the  heavy  eyes,  that 
had  lost  all  their  light  of  late,  to  the 
Judge's  face, — "thinking  of  slipping  out 
of  the  push  and  letting  things  go.  Keep 
a  friendly  thought  of  me,  Melton,  when 
I  drop  out  of  sight." 


"Tut,  tut,  man!"  said  the  Judge, 
gruffly,  touched  by  a  strange  wistfulness 
in  the  speaker's  voice.  "Don't  talk  like 
that.  You  could  not  drop  out  of  sight 
if  you  tried." 

"That  was  true,"  thought  Big  Ben, 
as  he  took  his  slow  walk  homeward,  — 
"walking,"  by  the  doctor's  orders,  through 
the  Capitol  grounds,  already  shaking  off 
old  Winter's  hold,  and  showing  glimpses 
of  springtime  green.  Melton  was  right: 
he  could  not  drop  out  of  sight  if  he  tried. 
If  he  should  fall  from  his  top-notch, 
it  would  be  with  a  crash  such  as  the 
great  bronze  Goddess .  of  Liberty  would 
make  if  she  toppled  from  her  lofty 
pinnacle  on  the  white  dome  above  him, — 
a  crash  that  would  leave  him  broken, 
ruined  before  the  world. 

Never  had  his  world  seemed  more 
glittering  in  its  charm  than  it  did 
to-day, — this  last  day;  for  to-morrow  he 
must  draw  back  the  curtain  that  had 
veiled  his  past.  To-morrow  John  Jeffries' 
grandson  must  claim  his  ill-gotten  goods; 
to-morrow  he  must  begin  to  restore.  He 
must  be  cautious,  of  course.  He  would 
make  all  his  moves  quietly.  But,  how- 
ever cautious  and  quiet  his  course,  John 
Jeffries'  grandson  could  not  receive  a 
heritage  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
without  his  people  wondering,  asking, 
seeking,  whence  and  from  whom  it  came. 
And,  with  the  searchlight  of  public 
curiosity  turned  on  the  past,  how  could 
one  on  Big  Ben's  top-notch  hide  his 
story,  —  the  story  of  the  dead  man's 
claim  "jumped"  five  and  twenty  years 
ago!  It  was  no  wonder  that,  with  all 
these  hard  questions  pressing  upon  him, 
Big  Ben's  step  dragged,  and  he  leaned 
heavily  on  the  silver-mounted  stick  that 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  enthusi- 
astic voters;  its  shining  top  bearing  the 
Bear  Cap  battle-cry  that  had  downed  Sam 
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Rooker  and  his  legions  three  years  ago: 
"For  Big  Ben!    Old  Hickory  again!" 

As  the  gleam  of  that  inscription  caught 
Senator  Barling's  eye,  a  sudden  weak- 
ness seemed  to  come  over  him  and  he 
had  to  sit  down  on  an  iron  bench  to  rest. 
A  group  of  little  children  were  playing 
near  him,  as  Jean  once  used  to  play 
under  the  trees  of  Bear  Cap.  An  organ 
was  grinding  out  that  oldtime  strain  that 
Jean's  mother  used  to  sing,  "In  the  Sweet 
Bye  and  Bye"!  On  the  dwarf  evergreens 
behind,  a  reckless  little  bird  was  already 
starting  a  V^alentine  nest.  Through  arch- 
ing trees  he  could  see  the  great  portico 
of  the  Capitol,  from  which  the  voice  of 
another  bo}^  who  had  started  life  poor 
and  ragged  and  unknown,  still  echoed  in 
lofty  utterance  that  fifty  years  of  time 
could  not  hush — "Honest  Abe." 

Big  Ben  leaned  against  the  rough  bark 
of  the  tree  behind  him  and  closed  his 
eyes  wearily.  This  last  lesson  seemed  to 
be  growing  harder  every  moment.  He 
thought  of  Sister  Madeline's  sinner  who 
was  to  be  hanged  next  day,  and  under- 
stood something  of  w^hat  that  sinner 
had  felt.  Ah,  Jack,  honest,  yellow-haired 
little  Jack,  would  never  guess  the  lesson 
he  had  taught  the  big  man  for  whom 
he  had  shovelled  snow  on  that  New  Year's 
Eve  little  more  than  a  month  ago!  But, 
no  matter  how  he  toppled,  Big  Ben  deter- 
mined he  would  keep  care  of  this  orphan 
Jack. 

And  the  thought  of  the  bright,  cheery 
boy  whose  faith  and  love  no  ill  fortune 
could  dismay,  who  would  stick  as  he  had 
stuck  to  Uncle  Rick  and  Aunt  Betty 
through  storm  and  snow,  seemed  to  warm 
Big  Ben's  heart.  Though  all  the  world 
failed  him,  he  would  still  have  his  little 
Jean  and  Jack.  And,  rousing  from  his  dull, 
hopeless  mood,  he  kept  on  his  way  home- 
ward, but  with  such  a  lagging  step  that 
Mrs.  Ray  stopped  her  car  at  sight  of  him. 

"My  dear  Senator,  you  are  not  feeling 
well.   Let  me  take  you  home." 

But  he  thanked  her,  and  told  her  he 
was  walking  by  the  doctor's  orders.    And 


Mamma  Ray,  in  all  her  fine  feathers, 
swept  on  down  4he  broad  avenue,  to  a 
reception,  where  she  told  everybody  how 
Senator  Barling  was  "breaking  down."  It 
was  the  whisper  heard  on  every  side. 

From  vSister  Madeline  and  Sister 
Monica,  from  the  silent  lips  of  Father 
John  Joseph,  who  had  died  in  his  Master's 
service,  from  little  Jack  and  Jean  popping 
corn  at  his  feet,  more  than  all  from 
mamma's  sweet  voice  echoing  with  new 
meaning  in  his  heart,  dad  seemed  to  hear 
the  one  question:  "What  doth  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"  And  the  lesson  was  to 
grow  harder  still  to-day. 

As  he  opened  his  great  door  with  his 
latch  key  (for  Big  Ben  still  held  to  many 
plain  old  ways  and  did  not  go  in  for  sena- 
torial style),  a  burst  of  silvery  laughter 
greeted  him  from  the  inner  hall.  In  a 
moment  Jean  started  out  of  the  half-  \ 
drawn  velvet  portieres  at  his  step.  j 

"Dad,  dad!"  she  cried  joyously. 
"You'll  never  guess  who  are  here.  All 
the  way  from  Bear  Cap,  dad, — dear  old 
Bear  Cap  to  see  you  and  me!" 

And  dad  stood  dumb  for  a  moment 
with  surprise  and  dismay  at  sight  of  the 
two  tall  figures  that  in  their  own  rough 
mountain  garb  stepped  out  to  meet  him. 
"Jeff!  Fritz!"  he  gasped,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hands  for  the  mighty  grip  of  these 
sturdy  leaders  in  his  last  campaign. 
"Here  in  Washington!" 

"Jes  so,  Jedge,  —  jes  so"  (Big  Ben 
was  "Jedge"  still  at  Bear  Cap).  "It 
was  a  big  jump,  but  we've  took  it." 
And  Jeff  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  he 
had  just  alighted  from  his  leap  over  the 
continent.  "A  big  jump,  and  it  took 
some  big  money  to  make  it." 

"I  am  sure  it  did,"  said  Senator 
Barling,  filled  with  uneasy  wonder  at 
this  unexpected  visit. 

"It  would  have  taken  bigger  mxone}- 
if  we  hadn't  kept  our  eyes  peeled  as  we 
did.  But  we  weren't  panning  out  no 
ready  cash  for  French  vittles  and  a  shelf 
to  sleep  on;    were  we,  Dutchy?" 
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"Nein,  not  much,  neffer!"  agreed 
Dutchy,  with  a  nod. 

"We  carried  our  own  provender,"  con- 
tinued the  spokesman  of  the  delegation; 
"and  we  stretched  out  at  night  on  them 
cushioned  chairs  that  was  good  enough 
for  anybody  to  sleep  on." 

"If  I  had  known  two  such  good  friends 
were  coming,  I  would  have  made  the  trip 
still  easier  for  you,"  said  Big  Ben,  still 
wondering  anxiously  as  he  led  the  way 
into  his  study.  "Jack,"  he  called  to  the 
little  page  on  duty  in  the  hall.  "I'm  not 
'at  home'  to  anybody  but  these  friends 
to-day." 

"And  look  out  for  them  coats  of  ourn!" 
warned  Jeff.  "They're  valuable  property, 
sonny." 

Big  Ben's  study  was  a  pleasant  place 
this  afternoon,  with  the  sunlight  falling 
through  rich  curtains  upon  its  leaping 
log  fire,  its  mahogany  furniture,  its  book- 
cases and  rugs  and  divans,  and  all  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  a  luxurious 
senatorial  sanctum.  The  Bear  Cap  dele- 
gation seated  themselves  cautiously  on 
two  Sheraton  chairs,  and  looked  around 
with   satisfaction. 

"Nothing  wrong  about  this,"  said 
One-Eyed  Jeff,  approvingly;  "is  there, 
Dutchy?" 

"Nein,  nothing,"  was  the  deep  answer. 

"You  see,  Jedge,"  explained  Jeff,  "the 
boys  at  Bear  Cap  got  a  sort  of  uneasy 
'long  of  some  paragraphs  in  that  ar 
durned  newspaper  of  Sam  Rooker's.  He 
is  gassing  'bout  having  ar  own  corre- 
spondent in  Washington,  that  sends  him 
all  the  news  direct.  And  that  ar  own 
correspondent  does  draw  the  long  bow 
tremenjous  (thar's  some  suspicion  that 
it's  a  lady,  so  I  don't  like  to  say  nothing 
more).  The  paper  gave  out,  with  black 
headhnes  most  an  inch  long,  that  you 
was  done  fur." 

"Done  for?"  echoed  Big  Ben,  fiercely. 

"'Bout  the  same  thing,"  continued 
Jeff.  "It  told  how  you  had  gone  a- 
hunting  (which  sounded  nachal  enough), 
and  toppled  oft'  a  precypice  fifty  feet  high 


where  you  was  gunning  for  turkeys.  It 
allowed  how  you  hed  been  picked  up  fur 
dead  with  percussion  of  the  brain,  and 
had  lain  senseless  for  weeks, — nobody  in 
Washington  knew  where;  that  you've 
been  broke  down  ever  since  and  unfit 
for  public  duties.  I  tell  you,  Jedge,  that 
ar  own  correspondent  has  set  Bear  Cap 
a-buzzing.  The  boys  held  a  meeting  at 
Joe  Benton's  store,  and  'twas  a  pretty 
close  tie  whether  we'd  go  over  to  Sam 
Rooker's  then  and  there  and  tar  and 
feather  him  for  his  lies,  or  send  a  delly- 
gation  on  here  to  Washington  to  see  if 
there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  them.  Pru- 
dence prevailed, — or  rather  Dutchy  here 
broke  the  tie.  Not  being  a  nachal-born 
American  citizen,  he  stood  up  agin  tar 
and  feathers  ez  sticky  and  dirty." 

"  Yah,  yah ! "  interposed  Dutchy.  "  Neffer 
vash  off, — neffer." 

"So  'twas  agreed  to  send  the  dellyga- 
tion.  The  boys  panned  out  four  hundred 
dollars  for  it  right  there  and  then,  and 
me  and  Dutchy  was  voted  unanimously 
as  dellygates.  So  here  we  are,  Jedge, 
ready  to  kerry  back  the  word  that  you're 
all  right, — Old  Hickory  straight  through 
as  ever." 

"Old  Hickory  straight  through!"  re- 
peated Dutchy,  who  had  the  campaign 
cry  perfect,   if  nothing  else. 

And,  while  dad  sat  pale,  shaken,  pierced 
to  the  depths  of  his  awakened  soul  by 
this  simple  loyalty  and  faith,  little  Jean, 
who  had  been  sitting  at  dad's  feet,  sprang 
up  and,  flinging  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
echoed  the  words  he  could  not  speak. 

"We're  Old  Hickory  straight  through, 
ain't  we,  dad?  I  told  Jeff  and  Dutchy 
that  Sam  Rooker  was  a  big  storyteller. 
I  told  them  that  you  had  just  fallen  down 
a  suck-hole  and  got  a  little  bit  hurt,  but 
were  all  right  again. — I  told  you  every- 
thing, didn't  I,  Jeff,  before  dad  came  in?" 

"You  did,  little  Ladybird, — you  did," 
said  Jeff.  "  For  a  real  out-and-out  straight, 
square  account.  Ladybird  had  that  'own 
correspondent'  beaten  to  a  frazzle." 

'"See  and  hear  for  yourselves,'  was  the 
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orders  given  to  us  dellygates.  And  we've 
seen"  (Jeff  rolled  his  one  eye  around  the 
room  in  a  comprehensive  glance)  "and 
we've  heard.  This  dellygation  will  adjourn 
to  Bear  Cap  and  proceed  to  wipe  out 
Sam  Rooker's  lies  at  once." 

"Oh,  not, — not  yet!"  interposed  Jeanie, 
eagerly.  "Dad  won't  let  you  go  back 
yet  when  you  have  come  so  far  to  see  us; 
will  you,  dad?  They  ought  to  see  the 
Capitol  and  the  Museum  and  the  Monu- 
ment and  the  Library.  And  they  ought 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  see  the 
President.  Dad,  we  ought  to  keep  Jeff 
and  Dutchy  here  a  week," 

And  dad,  roused  into  reluctant  hospi- 
tality, was  obliged  to  echo  his  little  girl's 
invitation.  His  good  friends  must  stay 
with  him  a  week.  All  around  him  witnesses 
seemed  gathering,  even  from  far,  faithful 
Bear  Cap, — witnesses  to  see,  to  hear  of 
John  Jeffries'  heir. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fire-Ships. 


The  change  from  wood  to  iron  or  steel 
as  the  material  for  vessels,  and  more 
particularly  for  battle-ships,  practically 
did  away  altogether  with  one  class  of 
sailing  craft  that  used  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  naval  warfare, — the  fire-ship. 
This  was  a  vessel,  filled  with  combustibles, 
that  was  set  on  fire,  and  then  sent  among 
the  enemy's  ships  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
them  also  on  fire;  or,  failing  that,  of 
producing  confusion.  Several  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre,  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  city  prevented  its  capture 
for  some  months  by  destroying  with 
fire-ships  a  mole  that  the  besieger  was 
building;  and  from  that  date  down  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  destroyers  were  in  common  use 
among  contesting  naval  powers.  English 
fire-ships  were  employed  with  notable 
effect  against  the  Spanish  Armada  at 
J  Calais   in    1588;     but   it   was   during   the 


seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that 
their  use  became  most  general.  In 
naval  battles  of  the  last  four  or  five 
decades,  the  fire-ship  was  not  resorted 
to.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  contest,  for 
instance,  the  oldtime  device  would  have 
proved  useless  against  the  non-inflammable 
hulls  of  the  mighty  battle-ships  of  either 
power.  Submarine  mines  and  torpedoes 
have  practically  replaced  the  fire-ship  01 
earlier  days. 


Just  this  Minute. 


« 


The  little  girl  who  said  that  "anony- 
mous" means  "when  you  don't  know 
who  it  was  wrote  by,"  would  probably 
define  "fugitive"  as  "wandering  around 
and  not  belonging  to  anybody."  The 
following  poem  is  both  anonymous  and 
fugitiv^e, — it  is  without  the  author's  name; 
and  it  has  been  flying  about  like  an 
escaped  canary,  —  not  without  injury, 
which  we  have  tried  to  repair.  In  the 
last  place  where  it  appeared  it  was  entitled 
"Just  this  Minute,"  which  is  perhaps 
as  good  a  title  as  could  be  chosen: 
If  we're  thoughtful,  just  this  minute, 

In  whate'er  we  say  and  do; 
If  we  put  a  purpose  in  it 

That  is  honest  through  and  through, 
We  shall   gladden  life,   aiid   give  it 

Grace  to  make  it  all  sublime; 
For,  though  life  is  long,  we  live  it 
Just  this  minute  at  a  time. 

Just  this  minute  we  are  going 

Toward  the  right  or  toward  the  wrong; 
Just  this  minute  we  are  sowing 

Seeds  of  sorrow  or  of  song. 
Just  this  minute  we  are  thinking 

On  the  ways  that  lead  to  God, 
Or  in  idle  dreams  are  sinking 

To  the  level  of  the  clod. 

Yesterday  is  gone;    to-morrow 

Never  comes  within  our  grasp; 
Just  this  minute's  joy  or  sorrow, 

That  is  all  our  hands  may  clasp. 
Just  this  minute!    Let  us  take  it 

As  a  pearl;    and  if  we're  wise, 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  it 

Fit  to  shine  in  paradise. 
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— Edmund  Campion's  "Ten  Reasons"  (the 
original  Latin  text  and  a  translation)  forms  a 
new  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Library." 

— An  important  new  work  on  Sociology, 
just  published  by  Heath  &  Cranton  (London), 
is  "Catholic  Democracy:  Individualism  and 
Socialism,"  by  Henry  C.  Day.  It  has  a  preface 
by   Cardinal   Bourne. 

— A  writer  in  the  London  Tablet  refers  to  the 
late  T.  D.  Sullivan  as  "one  of  the  most  upright 
and  amiable  of  men";  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  his  famous  ballad,  "God  Save  Ireland," 
the  one  by  which  he  is  best  known,  "has  probably 
taught  more  love  of  country  than  any  song 
written  in  our  day." 

— "Frederic   Ozanam   and  the   Establishment 
of    the    Society    of    St.    Vincent    de    Paul,"    by 
Archibald  J.  Dunn,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  F.  G.  S..  etc. 
(Benziger   Brothers),   is  a  slender   i2mo  of   ii8 
pages,    replete    with    historic    and    present-day 
interest.     The  life  of  the  great  French  philan- 
thropist, as  given  here,  was  first  published  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  and  is  of  exceptional  value 
as     embodying     information     derived     from     a 
I        favorite     pupil     of     Ozanam's,     George     James 
I        Wigley.     The  little  book  has  been  brought   so 
I        far  up  to  date  that  it  contains  accounts  of  the 
Ozanam   Centenary  celebrations  held  last  year 
in  Paris  and  Manchester. 

—Readers  of  "The  Wood-Carver  of 'Lympus," 
"Flamstead  Quarries,"  or  "My  Ragpicker,"  do 
not  need  telling  that  a  new  book  by  Mary  E. 
Waller  is  very  apt  to  be  distinctly  worth  while; 
but  such  readers  may  well  be  informed  that 
her  latest  book,  "From  an  Island  Outpost" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  not  a  novel.  It  is, 
rather,  a  collection  of  twenty  essays,  more  or 
less  autobiographical  in  their  literary  content, 
and  replete  with  the  author's  interesting  views 
of  life,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  of  human 
conduct  in  various  environments.  A  volume  to 
l)lease  the  cultured  reader  rather  than  the 
many  whose  literary  nutriment  is  composed 
exclusively  of  fiction. 

— "Nicholas  Breakspear,"  by  the  Rev.  Horace 
K.  Mann,  D.  D.  (B.  Herder),  is  a  reprint  of 
the  biography  of  Hadrian  IV. — the  only  English 
Pope — published  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
author's  "Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  with  an  extra  chapter  on  "The  Greek 
Church  and  the  Byzantine  State."  It  was  an 
excellent  thought  to  publish  this  Life  in  separate 
form,   as  the   story  of  the  only   Englishman  to 


occupy  the  Chair  of  Peter  must  appeal  to  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers  than  does  the 
voluminous  work  of  which  it  originally  con- 
stituted a  part.  It  is  a  story  well  told  and 
assuredly  well   worth  reading. 

— Frederic  Mistral  has  been  buried  at  Mail- 
lane,  .  his  own  village,  in  the  tomb  which  he 
had  prepared  during  his  life.  He  directed  that 
on  it  there  should  be  no  name,  and  only  this 
epitaph: 

Non  nobis,   Domine,  non  nobis, 
Sed  nomini  tuo 
Et  Provincise  nostrse 
Da  gloria  m. 

— "Through  Other  Eyes,"  by  Amy  McLaren 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  well-written  and 
interesting  English  love  story;  colorless,  as 
regards  religion,  but  unobjectionable  on  the 
score  of  morals  and  good  taste.  If  this  state- 
ment impresses  the  reader  as  being  rather 
moderate  praise  of  a  book  that  he  will  probably 
hear  lauded  as  a  novel  of  distinction,  be  it 
known  to  the  said  reader  that  the  present-day 
non-Catholic  novels  which  successfully  pass  the 
censorship  of  a  conscientious  Catholic  reviewer 
are  relatively  few.  To  say  of  the  present  book 
that  it  is  innocuous  is  really  a  tribute  that 
can  not  be  paid  to  most  of  the  much-lauded 
best-sellers. 

— A  beautiful  book  is  "Mystic  Trees,"  by 
Michael  Field,  with  that  appropriateness  of 
beauty  which  harmonizes  form  and  content. 
The  texture,  the  strength,  the  color,  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  cover,  find,  in  the  poetry  within, 
qualities  that  answer  to  all  these.  The  rank  of 
poet  can  not  be  denied  the  lady,  recently 
deceased,  whose  '  work  was  given  out  under 
the  pen-name  of  Michael  Field.  There  are  the 
indisputable  proofs  of  it  in  the  present  volume, 
the  more  noteworthy  as  this  poet,  "with  no 
middle  flight  intends  to  soar,"  but  essays 
the  high  things  of  the  poet's  art.  She  attempts 
the  expression  in  verse  of  the  more  intimate 
reflections  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  life 
lived  with  mystic  intensity,  and  the  poetry 
proves  the  authenticity  of  the  experience.  It 
has  a  lure  of  sanctity,  abounding  in  those 
"fair  and  fragrant  things"  that  mark  our 
human  speech  when  it  would  become  celestial. 
Sometimes,  perhaps  by  necessary  limitations 
of  our  utterance,  perhaps  by  insufficient  concern 
for  unanointed  eyes,  the  writer  ^jjiijUiliolds 
her  full  meaning.  We  can 
numerous  are  the  felicities  urgij 
fair    work    of     art    Wd     grace] 
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with  a  heavy  heart,  knowing  how  few  there 
be  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it  among  those 
very  ones  to  whom  it  naturally  appeals.  For 
sale  in  the  United  States  by  B.   Herder. 

— The  index  to  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia," 
just  issued,  fills  nearly  800  four-column  pages, 
and  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  other 
volumes  of  the  work.  278  additional  pages  are 
occupied  with  supplementary  articles,  "courses 
of  reading,"  and  a  "list  of  auxiliary  promoters 
and  patrons  of  record."  The  index,  which 
seems  to  be  very  thorough,  reveals  the  vast 
and  varied  information  contained  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia, and  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase 
its  usefulness.  We  can  not  help  regretting  that 
this  volume  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
index.  It  would  then  be  lighter,  more  easy  to 
consult,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  distinctive 
size.  The  additional  articles  which  it  presents 
might  have  been  reserved  for  the  first  of  a 
series  of  supplementary  volumes,  which  will 
soon  be  demanded  in  order  to  keep  the  Encyclo- 
pedia up  to  date,  and  to  enhance  its  usefulness 
as  a  work  of  ready  reference.  Once  more  we 
recommend  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia"  as  a 
mine  of  valuable  information,  which  is  now 
rendered   easily   accessible. 
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The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
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Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.   xiii   3 

Rev.  John  Gabriel,  of  the  diocese  of  Vincennes; 
and  Rev.  Frederick  Von  Schwedler,  diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Mary;  Sister  M.  Cyprian,  Sisters  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Heart;  Sister  M.  Catherine,  and  Sister 
M.  Lawrence,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  John  Lewis,  Mr.  David  Pearson,  Miss 
Agnes  Boyd,  Mr.  Matthew  Buckley,  Mrs.  Mary 
Devlin,  Mrs.  Annie  Cleere,  Mr.  John  Blake, 
Mrs.  Catalina  Taaffe,  Mr.  John  Taaffe,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Deering,  Mr.  Louis  Bader,  Mr. 
Matthew  Engler,  Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
John  Creedon,  Mr.  Herman  Jansen,  Mrs.  Marie 
O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Lane,  Mrs.  K.  N.  Flood,  Mr. 
Edward  Schmits,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  O'Donnell,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Woods,  Miss  Ellen  Moran,  Mr.  Frank 
Bily,  Miss  J.  L.  Schaefer,  Mrs.  Mary  Moynihan, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brennan,  Mr.  George  Taaffe,  Mr. 
John  R.  Taffe,  Miss  Anna  Gerdes,  Miss  V.  A. 
Strubel,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Leslie. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace,     (joo   days'  indul.) 
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Hail,  Full  of  Grace! 

BY    TERESA    BRAYTON. 

I^AIL,  full  of  grace!    The  flowers  of  May  are 
^       springing, 

Young  buds  are  swinging  on  the  greening  trees; 
Hail,  full  of  grace!    The  homing  birds  are  winging 

Back  to  our  shores  from  summer  overseas. 
O  Maiden,  tender  as  the  snowdrop  blossom! 

Mary,  most  holy  in  God's  holy  place, 
Thou  who  didst  bear  our  Saviour  on  thy  bosom, 

Show  us  our  summer  in  thy  shining  face! 

Hail,  full  of  grace!  The  planets  roll  beneath  thee. 

Young  worlds  are  wheeling  where  thy  glories  are. 
Uncharted  suns  fling  out  their  light  to  greet  thee 

Throned  forever  as  God's  highest  Star. 
The  earth  that  bore  thee  trembles  at  thy  glory, 

The  winds,  night  hushed,  lie  down  at  close  of 
day 
Yearning  to  hear  again  her  wondrous  story. 

Whose  radiant  flowering  is  the  crown  of  May. 

Hail,  full  of  grace!     The  happy  children  gather 

Cowslips  and  daisies  at  thy  feet  to  strew, 
Lisping   their   three    "Hail    Marys"    and    "Our 
Father," 

Calling  thee  Mother  and  God's  Mother,  too. 
Down  in  the  valley  little  lambs  are  bleating 

(The  Lamb  of  God  was  folded  on  thy  breast), 
A  misty  moon  the  kiss  of  eve  is  meeting, — 

Hail,  full  of  grace!   Thy  name  is  peace  and  rest. 

Blessed  art  thou!    The  seas  that  ever  vary 
Thrill  to  their  deeps  and  all  the  waves  of  them. 

When  mourning  mothers  wail  to  thee,  O  Mary, 
With  sad  hands  groping  at  thy  garment's  hem. 

Soft  as  the  wand  of  death  o'er  hopeless  weeping, 
"Am  I  not  Mother,  too?"  thine  answer  saith, — 

Mother  of  Christ,  we  give  unto  thy  keeping 
All  we  have  ever  loved  in  life  and  death. 


Hail,  full  of  grace!    Thy  touch  of  mystic  healing 

Laid  on  our  hearts  when  pain  and  woe  assail, 
Is  like  the  tidal  wave  of  heavenly  feeling 

Flooding    thy    soul    when    Gabriel    whispered 
"Hail!" 
O  Mary,  reaching  through  the  hovering  shadows. 

Find  us  and  bind  us  on  the  road  we  fare. 
Till  out  of  sleep  we  waken  in  God's  meadows, 

And  thou,  O  Full  of  Grace,  to  greet  us  there! 


The  Law  of  Life  and  Its  Obligation. 


BY    THE    RT.    REV.    BISHOP    HEDLEY. 


NE  great  department  of  the 
Christian  life  —  of  that  life 
by  which  we  must  save  our 
souls — is  to  pray  and  work 
for  others.  We  are  neither  created  nor 
redeemed  for  ourselves  alone.  Our  Creator 
and  Sovereign  Lord  has  given  us  a  nature 
that  makes  us  all,  from  birth  to  death, 
dependent  upon  one  another.  We  can 
not  learn— nay,  we  can  not  live  —  with- 
out the  help  of  others.  God  has  made 
us  thus. 

But  the  really  interesting  side  of  this 
great  human  law  is  that  it  holds  good 
in  moral  and  spiritual  things  as  decidedly 
as  in  physical.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  and  Friend 
would  have  dealt  with  His  children  indi- 
vidually, in  the  things  that  concern  their 
belief  in  Him,  their  service  and  their 
love.  So  He  does,  as  we  know  full  well. 
But  is  it  not  remarkable,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  b}^  a  rule  which  is  all  but 
absolute  and  invariable,  we  can  not  come 
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to  know  Him,  we  can  not  worship  Him, 
and  we  do  not  even  come  within  the 
actual  influence  of  the  Blood  of  Calvary, 
without  the  help  and  co-operation  of 
other  human  beings.  If  parents  fail  us 
or  neglect  us,  if  we  have  no  teachers,  if 
we  are  without  the  priest,  then,  in  part 
or  altogether,  we  fail  to  find  God  and 
grace.  This  is  the  rule.  Almighty  God 
can  and  does  make  His  own  exceptions; 
but  the  exceptions  are  so  rare  that  they 
may  practically  be  ignored.  Man  can  not 
clearly  know  that  God  exists,  without 
intercourse  with  other  men.  He  can  not 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  immortality,  or  of  a  future  state,  unless 
other  men  help  him.  True,  he  has  reason- 
ing faculties  which  are  so  powerful  that 
a  little  outside  suggestion  goes  a  long 
way  in  the  process  of  the  illumination 
of  the  mind  on  things  that  relate  to  God 
and  human  responsibility.  But  complete 
solitude  means  the  state  of  a  savage,  or 
even  of  an  idiot. 

When  we  come  to  matters  of  revela- 
tion, to  the  Gospel,  and  to  grace,  we  find 
that  God  has  willed  that  the  speech  and 
the  ministration  of  others  are  needed 
before  we  can  know  Christ,  or  receive 
the  grace  of  the  New  Testament.  God 
does  not  speak  His  message  of  love  and 
salvation  unless  men  speak.  He  .  has 
established  sacraments  and  ministerial 
action  as  the  usual  and  general  channel 
of  His  grace.  Not  that  He  never  gives 
grace  except  through  the  sacraments. 
Emphatically,  He  does;  and  even  the 
light  of  Gospel  faith  and  love  is  sometimes 
shed  upon  the  anxious  heart  before  men 
have  spoken,  or  before  men  have  been 
able  to  speak  all  their  message.  But 
when  we  glance  through  the  centuries 
and  reckon  up  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  the  great  and  m'omentous 
truth  affirms  itself  to  our  contemplation 
that,  for  faith  and  for  worship  and  for 
grace,  men  depend  on  other  men.  The 
heathen  has  never  been  converted  except 
by  preaching  and  ministration.  The 
Christian  nation  that  grows  up  without 


Christian  teaching  loses  its  Christian 
faith.  The  child  that  has  neither  cate- 
chism" nor  priest  seldom  has  the  desire 
either  of  Christ  or  of  Christ's  grace.  The 
Catholic  people  who  wilfully  live  out  of 
the  reach  of  man  and  sacraments  grow 
to  be  little  better  than  pagans.  The 
great  world  of  non-Catholics  must  be 
given  the  saving  message  of  our  Divine 
lyord, —  rnust  be  made  to  listen,  must  be 
brought  to  accept  the  minister  of  God 
and  the  dispenser  of  His  grace,  or  else, 
notwithstanding  the  individual  light  and 
graces  that  God  may  and  does  give, 
they  will  never  receive  the  light  of  the 
Catholic  Faith. 

No  child  of  our  Heavenly  Father  can 
dwell  on  thoughts  like  these  without  the  i 
deepest  concern.  For  it  would  appear  i 
that  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
has  left  it  to  human  agency  and  human 
good-will  whether  the  world  shall  be 
saved  or  shall  be  lost.  And  yet,  if  there 
is  anything  that  can  be  stated  as  an 
absolute  truth,  it  is  that  God  desires  and 
longs  that  men  may  all  be  saved.  Why, 
we  may  say  to  ourselves,  does'  He  not 
interfere?  Why  does  He  not  flash  knowl- 
edge from  the  heavens,  and  make  the 
grasp  of  His  Omnipotence  fall  upon  every 
individual  heart? 

There  is  no  answer  to  this,  except  that 
He  has  created  us  with  a  certain  nature,    I 
and  that  we  are  to  live  by  our  nature  to    1 
the   end,   without  such   miraculous  inter-    'J 
ference  as  would  neutralize  the  faculties 
and  capacities  of  that  nature.    God  gives 
us   reason   and   free-will;     and    He   holds 
Himself  silent   and   aloof,   so  far  as   out-    , 
ward    intervention    is    concerned,    whilst 
we   work   out   our   probation.     That    His 
interior  grace  is  busy  and  active  every- 
where— this   we   know   and   believe.     But 
just  as  in   His   Incarnation   He  lived   on 
this    earth    subject   to   the   laws    of    time 
and   space,    and   wrought   very  few  mira- 
cles  in   comparison  with  what    He   could 
have    wrought,    so    to    the    end    of    the 
world  He    leaves   men   externally   to    the 
operation    of    the    ordinary   laws   of    the 
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universe,  one  of  which  laws  is  that  you 
can  not  know  unless  other  men  help 
you  to  know. 

But  two  things  must  be  here  observed. 
The  first  is  that  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
provided  the  world  with  so  much  evidence 
of  Himself,  of  imm.ortality,  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
(with  His  grace,  which  is  never  wanting) 
to  see  and  recognize  these  things,  pro- 
vided a  man  does  not  blind  himself. 
One  blinds  oneself  by  moral  faults.  It 
is  pride,  lust,  covetousness,  and  passion 
that  blind  mankind  to  the  heavenly  and 
spiritual  things  that  ought  to  be  within 
their  powers  of  vision.  The  second  obser- 
vation is  this:  God  would  certainly  work 
a  miracle  rather  than  allow  a  man  to 
fail  in  finding  the  truth  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  one  to  instruct  him. 
The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  truth 
which  is  the  safest  of  all  truths — that 
God  is  infinitely  good.  There  may  be, 
and  are,  many  things  difficult,  even 
impossible,  to  be  fully  explained  or  com- 
prehended in  the  Providence  of  God; 
but  there  is  overwhelming  certainty  that 
He  is  infinitely  good,  and  no  objections 
or  difficulties,  how^ever  insoluble  to  finite 
man,  can  ever  shake  this  primary  rock 
on  which  the  moral  world  is  built. 

In  the  meantime  this  law  of  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  men 
must  be  saved  by  the  help  of  other  men, 
lays  an  obligation  upon  every  man  and 
woman  that  loves  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  that  aspires  to  help  in  the  work  of 
the  Precious  Blood.  It  is  an  obligation 
of  justice;  but,  above  all,  it  is  an  obli- 
gation of  love  and  sympathy.  There  is 
nothing  that  God  desires  more  than  that 
every  soul  which  He  has  created  may 
be  saved.  Creation  is  the  act  of  love. 
It  is  the  act  of  Infinite  Goodness  diffus- 
ing itself  for  the  happiness  of  rational 
creatures. 

It  were  utterly  impossible  for  our  poor 
reason  to  conceive  the  width  and  the 
depth  of  the  bliss  that  Creation  has 
made   possible   for   each   of   us.     But   we 


have  at  hand  a  measure  by  which  even 
our  feeble  understanding  can  reckon  it — 
if  not  absolutely,  yet  impressively  and 
practically.  That  measure  is  given  us  in 
Bethlehem,  in  Nazareth,  and  on  Calvary. 
Could  our  Creator  have  taken  human 
nature,  and  gone  through  all  this,  if  He 
did  not  long  to  save  our  souls?  Must 
not,  then,  immortal  souls  be  precious  to 
Him?  Must  not  heaven  be  golden  and 
glorious?  Must  not  grace  be  worth  all 
other  gifts,  and  sin  be  greater  than  all 
other  evils,  if  God  Himself  has  willed 
to  come  down  to  our  earth,  and  to  die 
upon  a  cross  to  give  us  heaven  and  save 
us  from  everlasting  death? 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  the  Incarnate 
God  is  the  absolute  revelation  of  what 
exists  in  that  abyss  of  Being  —  that 
Divinity — which  we  have  no  words  to 
express.  That  Sacred  Heart  is  God's 
own  Heart,  and  all  its  longings  and 
aims  and  aspirations  are  God's  own. 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  relates  how  He 
once  said  to  her:  "If  thou  knewest  how 
I  thirst  to  make  Myself  loved  by  man, 
thou  wouldst  spare  nothing  to  bring  that 
about."  That  is  a  true  and  essential 
description  of  God's  disposition  toward 
your  soul  and  mine,  and  every  soul  which 
He  has  created.  He  thirsts  for  it, — 
thirsts  to  be  known  and  recognized  and 
loved, — thirsts  to  gather  it  in  His  arms 
for  an  eternity  of  bliss. 

We  ought  to  understand  this.  The 
saints  have  understood  it.  Let  us  take 
the  seraphic  St.  Bonaventure  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  zeal  for  souls  which  holy 
men  have  conceived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Heart.  In  his  well- 
known  writing  called  "The  vStimulus  of 
Divine  Love"  he  thus  speaks:  "In  order 
to  excite  true  zeal  for  souls,  I  will  confess 
and  own  that  which  lies  hidden  in  my 
heart  —  that  even  if  I  were  sure  that  I 
should  never  enjoy  my  God,  yet  for  His 
sake  I  would  willingly  die  for  every  sinful 
soul;  nay,  I  would  die  over  again  for 
every  sinner  that  remained  on  the  earth, 
in  order  that  all  might  obtain  grace  here, 
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and  glory  hereafter.  And  how  much  more 
ready  must  I  be  to  do  this,  hoping  as  I 
do  to  partake  in  His  eternal  joy!"  Let 
us  take  another  passage,  chosen  this  time 
from  a  saint  who  lived  very  near  to  the 
vSacred  Heart,  and  who  strove  for  souls 
all  his  life,  amid  darkness  and  suffering — 
the  great  pastor  and  preacher,  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  He  cries  out  to  his  people: 
"I  would  sacrifice  a  thousand  times  the 
very  light  of  my  eyes  if  I  could  win 
your  souls !  Your  souls'  salvation  is  dearer 
to  me  than  eyesight.  For  what  are  to 
me  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  anguish  veils 
my  eyes!  When  any  of  you  fall  into  sin, 
it  haunts  my  very  sleep;  sorrow  brings 
blindness,  and  I  am  nigh  to  death." 
These  are  the  sentiments  with  which  faith 
and  love  inspire  the  heart  of  a  servant 
of  God. 

As  regards  ourselves,  there  is  no  more 
lamentable  fact  in  the  days  in  which  we 
live  than  the  indifference,  the  unconcern, 
which  the  majority  of  Christians  show 
in  all  matters  that  regard  the  salvation 
of  their  neighbors  and  the  interest  of 
souls.  It  is  an  age  of  kind  feeling  and  of 
active  philanthropy.  But  it  is  often  the 
material  interests  of  the  body  and  the 
well-being  of  the  present  life  that  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  charitable.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  considering  how 
deeply  those  around  us  disagree  in  their 
ideas  about  the  soul  and  the  world  to 
come.  "But  this  preoccupation  with  the 
body  and  the  things  of  the  body,  which 
is  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  reacts  dis- 
astrously upon  us,  to  whom  faith  ought  to 
open  out  a  wider  prospect  and  a  different 
horizon.  We  find  ourselves  unprepared 
to  make  sacrifices  for  spiritual  ends.  And 
even  if  our  generosity,  our  kindness  of 
heart,  are  easily  touched  by  the  needs 
of  our  fellowmen,  we  seem  to  be  wanting 
in  that  fine  instinct,  that  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, which  would  make  us  alive 
to  the  spiritual  needs  that  lie  at  our 
very  door. 

Too  many  Catholics,  even  of  those  who 
frequent   the  Sacraments,   live  in  a  kind 


of  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  their 
neighbors,  which  we  may  fear  is  not  an 
ignorance  that  will  serve  us  as  an  excuse 
before  God.  It  is  an  ignorance  which 
they  certainly  should  feel  uneasy  about. 
They  can  not  but  be  conscious  that  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  saving  Gospel  are 
hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  want  of 
means  to  reach  starving  souls.  They  must 
know  that,  in  spite  of  catechism  and 
instruction,  there  are  numbers  of  children 
and  young  people  whom  the  conditions 
of  modern  life  are  bringing  up  with  little 
or  no  hold  on  their  religion,  because 
they  are  not  taken  in  hand.  They 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
place  a  priest  everywhere;  and  that, 
unless  the  instructed  laity  exert  them- 
selves to  seek  out  families,  to  let  priests 
know,  and  to  organize  religious  meetings 
and  catechism  classes,  we  are  faced 
with  the  certainty  of  heavy  losses  to  the 
Faith.  If  Catholics  are  ignorant  of  these 
things,  it  is  because  they  callously  shut 
their  eyes. 

The  thought  that  souls  are  perishing, 
that  the  Faith  is  in  danger,  and  that  chil- 
dren who  come  of  Catholic  stock  are  grow- 
ing up  strangers  to  the  dearest  beliefs  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  should  pierce 
with  grief  every  heart  that  has  any  love 
for  Christ,  and  any  hope  for  His  Kingdom. 
It  is  a  thought  to  dwell  upon, — a  thought 
not  to  be  dismissed  and  put  away.  It  is  a 
thought  that  should  never  be  far  from  us 
in  those  moments  when  we  have  the  grace 
to  meditate  and  pray.  It  is  a  thought 
that  should  suggest  many  an  act  of  loving 
sorrow,  many  an  aspiration,  many  a  peti- 
tion, when  we  kneel  before  the  altar  and 
join  in  the  Mass.  It  is  a  thought  which 
should  intensify  the  fervor  of  our  Com- 
munions —  those  precious  Communions, 
which  so  many  poor  people  would  love  if 
they  had  the  chance,  and  which  it  is  too 
certain  so  many  innocent  little  ones  will 
never  come  to  know.  And  it  is  a  thought 
which  should  often  disturb  us  when  life 
goes  well  with  us,  forcing  us  to  ask  our- 
selves  if  we   could   not   do   more   for  the 
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Precious  Blood.  If  our  life  is  busy  and 
hard  and  troubled,  as  many  lives  are,  yet 
neither  labor  nor  hardship  should  make 
us  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
whom  Jesus  had  in  His  Heart  when  He 
painfully  passed  to  and  fro,  seeking  and 
saving,  and  when  those  bitter  waters  of 
an  ocean  of  sorrows  broke  over  Him  at 
the  last. 

Of  the  many  occasions  and  opportu- 
nities for  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  others, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  in  detail. 
But  let  us  mention  one  or  two,  in  order 
to  arouse  ourselves  to  greater  attention 
and  greater  fervor. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  great  work  of 
the  Foreign  Missions.  One  of  the  best, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  safest  ways  of 
helping  in  missions  to  the  vast  body  of 
the  heathen,  who  are  crying  out  to  us  to 
come  over  and  help  them,  is  to  join  the 
Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  This  Association  has  the  most 
special  approval  of  the  Holy  See.  Its  chief 
seat  is  in  France,  where  two  Central 
Councils — one  in  Paris  and  the  other  at 
Lyons  —  collect  large  sums,  chiefly  from 
France,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Bishops 
and  Vicars  Apostolic  of  all  the  pagan  and 
savage  countries  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
one  so  poor  but  he  can  subscribe  to  this 
Association,  and  gain  the  ample  spiritual 
favors  which  the  Holy  See  offers  to  priests 
and  people.  A  zealous  man  or  woman 
undertakes  to  form  what  is  called  a 
"circle,"  —  that  is,  to  collect  a  trifle  per 
week  from  each  of  ten  other  persons.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  this  is  handed  in  to 
the  priest  or  to  the  bishop;  and  thus  the 
pence  of  the  poor,  carrying  with  them 
the  benediction  of  hundredfold  retribu- 
tion, are  sent  on  their  way  to  the  devoted 
missionaries  who  are  laboring  in  the  heats 
of  the  tropics,  in  the  swamps  of  Africa, 
or  perhaps  amid  the  dangers  of  a  hostile 
population  in  China. 

It  is  a  charity  which,  by  the  method  of 
its  collection,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
means  of  the  poor.  Experience  has  shown 
irj  the  past  how  much  money  a  poor  man 


or  a  poor  woman,  of  real  faith  and  zeal, 
can  collect  from  the  pence  and  halfpence 
of  persons  as  poor  as  themselves.  Priests 
are  always  anxious  to  form  in  their 
parishes  "circles,"  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  flock.  We  exhort  good 
Catholics  to  second  their  efl"orts.  Nothing 
proves  more  strikingly  the  solid  faith  of 
Catholics  than  the  practical  and  steady 
support  given  to  an  undertaking  whose 
work  and  results  are  necessarily  out  of 
sight  of  those  who,  year  by  year,  make 
sacrifices  to  carry  it  on.  The  blessing 
of  Him  whose  Sacred  Heart  sighed  for 
more  and  more  laborers  in  the  harvest 
will  certainly  be  given  to  the  country 
which  thus  has  the  grace  to  share  His 
aspirations. 

Let  the  conclusion  be  that,  if  we  have 
a  true  love  for  our  Lord  and  Master,  we 
must  arouse  ourselves  to  greater  interest 
in  souls.  We  must  remember  that  for 
the  sake  of  souls  we  are  bound  to  make 
sacrifices  and  to  deny  ourselves.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  never  forget  that  neither 
money  nor  work  is  of  any  avail  without 
prayer;  and  let  us  resolve  never  to  make 
a  Communion,  to  hear  a  Mass,  or  to  pass 
a  day,  without  praying  for  the  dying,  the 
tempted,  and  those  in  their  agony,  and 
for  all  that  are  in  spiritual  need,  and  in 
the  peril  of  everlasting  death. 


Since  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour, 
expiring  :  upon  the  Cross,  addressed  to 
Mary  the  words,  "Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  she  has,  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  Jesus  and  of  the  inclination  of  her 
own  compassionate  heart,  regarded  us 
as  her  spiritual  children.  The  name  of 
Mother  of  mankind,  which  she  took  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  was  no  empty  title; 
for  she  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  which 
that  sweet  name  imposes.  In  her  solicitude 
for  our  salvation,  she  seems  to  forget 
what  she  is,  and  only  to  remember  what 
we  are;  and  she  appears  great,  only  to 
show   how   rich    she   is   in    mercy. 

- — AnQn.. 
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The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XX. 

EITHER  the  representatives  of 
the  Gazette  nor  the  reporters 
of  the  Argus  were  admitted 
to  the  examination  at  the 
poHce  station;  and  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  New  York  papers  arrived, 
Trevanion  was  still  in  detention;  but 
the  authorities,  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  were  discreetly 
silent.  So  far,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  search  Trevanion;  and,  fortunately, 
Spracht  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  incriminating  revolver.  Trevanion 
thought  over  Mary's  admission  that  she 
intended  to  kill  Spracht,  and  looked  at 
it  from  every  point  of  view.  He  did  not 
doubt  her  assertion  that  she  had  desired 
to  kill  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had  always 
looked  on  Mary  as,  in  ordinary  life,  the 
gentlest  of  human  beings;  and  yet  he 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  great  basis 
of  firmness  in  her  character,  and  that  she 
had  a  strong  will.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  once,  when  they  were  reading  a  novel 
of  the  French  Revolution,  his  mother 
had  said:  "I  could  feel  as  Charlotte 
Corday  felt."  And  Mary  had  added, 
almost  violently:  "I  could  act  as  Char- 
lotte Corday  acted.  There  was  no  justice 
anywhere  in  France  then."  He  recalled 
also  that  he  had  been  somewhat  shocked 
by  her  resolute  speech  and  the  determined 
gleam  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  Thinking 
of  this,  and  of  Mary's  force  of  character 
as  shown  on  many  occasions,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  by  mistake,  she 
had  killed  Morton  —  and  there  was  the 
testimony  of  the  empty  barrel  of  the 
revolver!  It  had  been  ascertained,  by 
Spracht's  testimony,  that  only  one  shot 
had  been  fired.  If  he  could  only  get  rid 
of  the  horrible  pistol! 

The  authorities  of  Orvisville  were  slow 
in   all   their   proceedings;     they   were   un- 


accustomed to  sensations  of  this  kind. 
Besides,  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Morton  had  not  yet  been  held.  Trevanion 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  vacillating  pro- 
ceedings to  discard  the  telltale  weapon. 
All  during  the  hours  of  detention  he 
glowed  with  delight  when  he  recalled 
Molly's  "I  trust  you!"  The  pistol  she 
had  given  him  might  be  the  means  of 
sending  him  to  the  scaffold;  and  yet  he 
knew  that  he  would  rather  stand — as  he 
stood  —  with  the  fear  of  condemnation 
in  his  heart,  than  not  to  have  heard  these 
words.  Mary  Coyne,  he  said  to  himself, 
was  the  average  woman,  capable  of  love — 
great  love !  —  but  not  of  the  perfect  love 
that  casts  out  all  doubt.  To  be  loved  was 
sweet,  but  to  be  loved  with  a  love  that 
could  trust  so  perfectly  was  the  perfection 
of  human  happiness. 

The  authorities  understood  the  deli- 
cacies of  their  position.  They  owed  much 
to  Charlemont.  But  if  Trevanion  should 
be  treated  with  what  the  public  might 
regard  as  harshness,  Charlemont  would 
be  killed  politically;  and  the  afternoon 
papers,  acting  on  Vv^hat  slight  information 
they  had,  began  to  lay  plans  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  occurrence. 
The  marriage  of  Jack  Morton,  duly  re- 
ported, fell  fiat. 

Mary  Coyne  was  in  the  parlor,  sewing 
as  usual,  when  Amy  burst  in.    She  threw 
herself  into  her  sister's  arms  and  kissed 
her  repeatedly.     Mary  dropped  her  head    * 
on  her  arms  and  wept. 

"O  Amy!"  her  sobs  choked  her  words, — = 
"O  Amy,  how  could  you?" 

"How  could  I?"  asked  Amy,  on  the 
defensive.  "I  don't  see  why  you  should 
make  such  a  fuss  about  nothing.  Of 
course  I've  made  sacrifices:  I've  cut  my 
education  in  two,  and  I  can't  expect  to 
graduate  now.  But,  then,  I'm  a  married 
woman,  and  Jack's  devoted  to  me." 

"Where  is  he?"  Mary  asked.  It  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  make  Amy  understand, 

"He  has  gone  over  to  see  his  sister, — 
this  news  is  awful.    He'll  be  over  to  get 
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mother's  blessing  as  soon  as  he  can.  But 
you  must  manage  something  black  for 
me  at  once,  Mary.  I  can't  show  myself 
to  Jack's  mother  and  sister  in  this  thing." 

Amy  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  as 
she  removed  her  raincoat. 

"If  you  had  let  me  go  into  mourning 
for  father,  I'd  have  something  decent  to 
wear  now.  Just  telephone — oh,  I  forgot 
about  the  telephone!  Just  run  down 
town  and  get  me  something.  I'll  wait 
here  until  mother  comes  from  market, — 
there's  where  she  always  is  at  this  hour. 
Does  she  know?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  must  take  time  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  before  you  go.  You  know 
that  nice  Mr.  vSpracht,  who  was  to  join 
our  party  when  he  could,  told  Jack  and 
Herman  about  some  lovely  places  in  New 
York  where  they  dance  all  the  new 
dances,  and  the  boys  thought  it  would 
be  great  fun  to  take  us  with  them.  Of 
course  Sadie  and  I  were  wild  to  go;  but 
when  it  came  to  spending  the  night  in 
New  York  (you'd  have  to  do  that  if  you 
wanted  to  see  the  fun  at  its  best),  vSadie 
said  she  thought  it  wouldn't  be  right. 
There  waS  no  harm  in  going,  of  course, 
she  knew, —  and  with  such  nice  boys. 
Then  Jack  said  that  Mr.  Spracht  had 
told  them  that  he  had  an  aunt  in 
New  York,  who  would  go  with  us  to  the 
dance,  and  take  care  of  us  girls  afterward. 
That  made  things  all  right,  naturally. 
Sadie's  people  are  like  you,  Mary, — so 
old-fashioned  in  their  ideas!  We  started. 
But  somebody  told  Sadie's  father;  and, 
as  it  happened,  there  was  a  hot  box,  or 
something  the  matter  with  the  slow 
train,  and  Mr.  Jensen  had  time  to  tele- 
graph to  New  York  to  have  us  stopped 
at  the  station.  But  Jack  and  I — Jack  is 
awfully  clever — managed  to  sneak  out 
with  the  crowd,  and  Sadie  and  Herman 
were  caught  and  detained. 

"When  Mr.  Jensen  arrived,  Sadie  said 
she  never  heard  a  man  rave  as  her  father 
raved,  and  Herman  had  to  tell  where 
we  had  gone.     Mr.  Jensen  sent  Herman 


to  a  hotel,  and  took  Sadie  with  him. 
Well,  he  found  us  in  a  most  splendid 
place,  where  we  were  having  the  time  of 
our  lives,  dancing  every  number  (I  must 
say  the  girls  drank  and  smoked,  which 
I  didn't  like  at  all),  when  Mr.  Jensen 
appeared.  He  bundled  us  all  on  a  train, — 
Sadie,  howling  and  crying.  We  got  out 
at  some  little  station,  and  there  was  a 
clergymen  friend  of  Mr.  Jensen's.  'You've 
behaved  like  a  blackguard.  Jack  Morton!' 
said  Mr.  Jensen.  'You  know  what  all 
this  means  for  the  future  of  this  poor 
girl.  When  my  daughter  returns  with 
me  to-morrow,  after  having  spent  a  few 
hours  in  New  York,  no  questions  will  be 
asked;  but  what  will  be  said  of  Amy 
Coyne?  She  has  no  father  to  protect  her. 
I  shall  marry  you  here  and  now.'  Jack 
hesitated  a  moment:  'Father  might — ' 
But  Mr.  Jensen  interrupted:  'You're  over 
age.  Yes  or  no?' — 'Yes,'  replied  Jack. 
'I've  always  liked  Amy.' — 'Yes,  it  is!' 
satd  Mr.  Jensen.  So  now  I'm  Mrs.  Jack 
Morton.  And  Jack  said  even  if  his  father 
did  insist  on  a  divorce,  I'd  have  to  have 
alimony.  Don't  look  so  shocked,  Mary! 
Jack  really  loves  me,  and  I  like  him,  and 
I  like  being  Mrs.  Jack  Morton;  and  now 
that  my  poor,  dear  father-in-law  is  dead, 
I'll  hold  my  own  with  the  others.  I'll 
run  up  to  my  room,  Mary,  while  you  see 
what  you  can  do  about  this  mourning." 

"Beef  twenty-eight  cents  a  pound!" 
Mrs.  Coyne's  voice  began  its  lamentations 
as  soon  as  she  crossed  the  threshold. 
"Amy,  my  dear,  dear  child!" 

There  was  a  flutter  of  kisses  and 
embraces. 

"And  so  you're  Mrs.  Jack  Morton! 
Well,  well!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
firmness  in  opposing  Mary's  foolish 
notions,  you'd  probably  have  lived  to  be 
an  old  maid,  or  married  a  nobody,  like 
Arthur  March." 

"Mary  meant  well,"  said  Amy,  who 
began  to  see  faintly  the  danger  she  had 
escaped.  "But  don't  let  us  blame 
anybody.  I'm  Mrs.  Jack  Morton, — Mrs. 
Jackson  Wadsworth  Morton.    Jack  will  be 
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very  rich,  and  he  says  he  will  take  care 
of  you  all.  He  appreciates  the  sacrifice 
I've  made  in  giving  up  my  education 
for  him.  But  of  course  I'll  have  private 
lessons  in  music  and  deportment.  We'll 
go  a  lot  into  society.  Mr.  Spracht's  aunt 
will  perhaps — " 

"Mr.  Spracht  has  no  aunt  in  New 
York,  Amy.  Madeline  will  tell  you  that. 
But,  O  Amy,  be  quiet  and  gentle,  and 
good  and  devoted  to  your  husband!  And 
do  try  to  be  our  own  little  Amy  again, 
and  Jack  will  always  love  you,  as  I  do." 

Amy  was  touched. 

"I  will,  Mary.  I  really  don't  believe  I'll 
ever  get  a  divorce  at  all — unless  Jack  does 
something  outrageous.  Run  down  and  see 
about  something  black,  Mary, — do!" 

"At  once!"  commanded  Mrs.  Coyne. 

"But,"  asked  Mary,  who  had  her  mind 
centred  on  Amy,  "why  black?  I  don't 
quite  understand?" 

"The  town  is  full  of  it!  Mr.  Morton 
was  shot  last  night,  and  everybody  says 
they've  arrested  George  Trevanion  for 
the  murder.  What  an  escape  you've  had, 
Mary!  Who  would  have  thought  it  of 
George  ? ' ' 

Mary  arose,  pale  and  rigid. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

But  it  might  be  true.  She  had  heard 
him  rage  against  the  capitalists  as  tyrants 
and  murderers;  and  she  herself  had  not 
resisted  the  temptation  to  kill  a  man 
whom  she  regarded  as  the  murderer  of 
innocence  and  virtue. 

"It  is  not  true!"  said  Amy.  "George 
might  talk  about  capitalists,  but  he  would 
never  kill  anybody.  O  Mary,  I  feel  just 
as  you  do,  —  he  couldn't  have  done  such 
a  thing !  It  will  blow  over — this  talk  about 
him.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those 
Dagos  or  Huns  that  killed  Mr.  Morton. 
I'm  sure  it  wasn't  George!" 

"Thank  you.  Amy  dear!"  said  Mary, 
fervently. 

"Now  hurry  up  the  black,  Mary!" 
commanded  her  mother.  "Amy  can 
alTord,  while  I  can't  afford,  to  mourn 
decently.   She  can't  disgrace  her  husband's 


family  by  going  about  in  colors.  And 
Mrs.  Morton  tries  to  patronize  you.  Amy, 
just  let  her  know  that  your  father  was  a 
respected  clergyman,  and  that  if  I'm  not 
a  Colonial  dame,  it's  not  because  I'm  not 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent witches  that  was  ever  hanged  at 
Salem.  Don't  let  her  think  you  haven't 
a  right  to  live!" 

"Right  to  live,  mother!  How  you  talk! 
If  anybody  has  a  right  to  live,  it  is  Mrs. 
Jackson  Wadsworth  Morton." 

On  her  way  down  town,  Mary  called 
on  Mrs.  Trevanion,  The  old  woman  was 
very  calm.    She  kissed  Mary. 

"I  admit  that  George  has  changed  of 
late,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  terrible  thing.  If  you 
could  believe  him  guilty,  you  would  be 
unworthy  of  him." 

"I  am  unworthy  of  him,"  said  Mary, 
humbly;  "and  I  think  he  has  found  that 
out." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  did  not  hear.  She  was 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her  son. 

"F'ind  Madeline  La  Clare,  and  go  to 
see  him.  You  can't  go  alone.  I  can't  leave 
his  father, — my  man  is  worse  than  usual.' 
Go  and  find  out  what  it  all  means." 

Mary  felt  that  she  must  obey.  She 
found  Madeline  La  Clare,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  her  new  plans,  went  over  to 
New  York  only  occasionally.  With 
Madeline's  expert  assistance,  Mary  man- 
aged to  have  the  proper  kind  of  "black" 
sent  home  to  her  sister. 

"For  Mrs.  Jack  Morton,"  Madeline 
said,  in  her  grandest  manner  to  the  shop- 
keeper;   "and  the  bill  after  the  funeral." 

"I  shouldn't  have  dared  to  do  that," 
observed  Mary.  "I  kept  wondering  all 
the  time  how  I  should  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  all  that." 

"You  poor,  unworldly  creature!  And 
now,  Mary,  you  see  I  am  becoming  more 
practical.  Yesterday,  Arthur  March  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  But  I  declined,  not 
feeling  myself  in  any  sense  his  equal. 
You  know  he  is  a  man  of  culture,  and  I 
told   him   I'd   shame   him   with   my   poor 
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I<)nglish.  He  said:  'Not  at  all!  Just 
speak  French  when'  you're  not  sure  of 
your  English.'  But,  in  any  case,  Mary,  I 
want  to  wait  till  I  make  a  little  money  in 
our  new  venture.  If  I  succeed,  he  can 
drop  the  bookshop  and  go  with  us;  'for,' 
said  I,  'the  best  friend  a  poor  couple  can 
have  in  these  troublous  times  is  a  bank 
account.'    So  there's  how  it  stands." 

"I  am  so  glad!"  said  Mary. 

"So  am  I.  But  tell  me  on  the  quiet, 
Mary,  have  you  given  up  Trevanion 
entirely?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mary,  "I  think  you'll 
find  that  he's  given  me  up.  No  —  don't 
talk  about  it!" 

Madeline  was  compelled  by  the  entreaty 
of  the  tone  to  be  silent. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Trevanion 
was  to  be  let  out  on  bail  had  not  been 
decided  when  Mary  and  Madeline  were 
admitted, — Madeline  declaring  that  Mary 
had  a  message  from  his  mother. 

"Miss  Coyne!"  the  policeman  said, 
returning  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
office  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Mary  advanced,  Madeline  remaining 
near  the  door. 

"Tell  my  mother  that  I  am  well,  and 
that  I  expect  to  see  her  to-night.  The 
charge  is  absurd.  This  is  merely  a 
technical  delay." 

He  looked  toward  the  policeman,  whose 
back  was  turned  toward  him.  He  drew 
the  pistol  from  his  pocket. 

"Do  you  know  this  pistol?"  he 
whispered. 

"Yes,  of  course!"  Mary  drew  back, 
as  if  she  had  seen  an  evil  spirit.  "It  was 
my  father's.  He  promised  to  give  it  to 
you." 

"If  they  search  me  and  find  this,  it  will 
mean  hanging  for  me  probably." 

"Why?"  she  asked.  "You  couldn't 
have  killed  him  with  that  pistol.  I  had  it 
last  night." 

"Do  you  believe  that  I  killed  him?" 

She  flushed. 

"I  quite  understand.  It  was  only  by 
a  miracle  last  night  that  I  was  prevented 


from  killing  Spracht.  Any  of  us  may 
commit  an  awful  crime,  if  we  are  not 
delivered  from  temptation." 

She  deftly  took  the  pistol.  The  police- 
man slowly  turned,  but  it  had  disappeared 
in  her  bag. 

"I  am  safe,  thank  God!"  he  whispered. 
"But  you  doubt  me." 

"You  are  safe,"  she  answered.  "I  shall 
tell  your  mother  so.    And  now  good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!"  he  said. 

No  case  could  be  made  against  Tre- 
vanion. Spracht' s  charges  were  vague, 
and  evidently  dictated  by  malice.  He  was 
accused  of  trying  to  blacken  the  character 
of  an  innocent  man,  in  order  to  defeat  a 
political  rival. 

No  sooner  was  the  funeral  of  Wads- 
worth  Morton  over  than  Trevanion  was 
triumphantly  nominated  on  a  Fusion 
Ticket  for  the  mayoralty.  Charlemont 
and  his  followers  admitted  that  this  was 
equivalent  to  defeat  at  the  polls,  and 
cursed  Spracht  for  his  zeal.  Mrs.  Morton 
was  prostrated,  and  Molly  ostentatiously 
asked  Trevanion' s  advice  on  all  business 
matters.  Mrs.  Jack  Morton  installed  her- 
self in  one  of  the  best  suites  of  rooms 
on  The  Hills,  and  announced  that  in  the 
future  she  and  Jack  would  see  that  her 
mother  and  the  boys  were  properly  cared 
for.  One  night  the  hedge  of  poison  ivy 
was  cut  down  and  burned,  by  Molly's 
orders. 

"Trevanion,"  said  Molly,  as  she 
watched  it  disappear,  "let  us  see  that  a 
new  custom  comes.  You  know^the  people, 
you  feel  their  wrongs.  Let  us  keep  the 
great  interests  of  my  father  at  their  best. 
You  must  own  property,  whether  you  will 
or  not,  if  you  expect  to  be  converted 
into  a  belief  of  the  sacredness  of  my 
marriage."  ^ 

She  laughed. 

"I  am  no  longer  a  Socialist, — that  is, 
no  longer  a  destructive  Socialist,"  he  an- 
swered. "But  something  must  be  done, 
or  nearly  all  the  working  world  will  be 
destructively    Socialistic.     And,    Molly,    a 
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man  must  believe  in  a  Divine  Master,  to 
feel  and  know  the  real  sweetness  of 
marriage." 

Isaac  Welterman,  passing  the  Coyne 
house  one  evening  on  his  way  to  his 
daily  lesson  from  Father  Waldron,  hap- 
pened to  see  Mary  at  her  sewing  in  the 
lamplight.  The  rain  and  the  mist  made 
a  dark  frame  for  her  soft  hair  and  gentle 
face.  She  looked  upward  for  a  moment, 
and  he  remembered  the  lines: 

So  shows  my  soul  before  the  lyamb. 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
So  in  my  earthly  house  I  am, 
To  that  I  hope  to  be. 

He  told  his  mother  of  his  thought  when 
he  w^ent  home.    She  sighed. 

"Ah,  I  wish  I  could  believe  and  love 
as  Mary  Coyne  believes  and  loves.  Iky!" 
she  said,  changing  the  subject.  "Your 
father  is  rather  reconciled,  but  he  says 
your  conduct  is  a  judgment  on  him  for 
not  keeping  'kosher.'  He  is  afraid  you'll 
marry  Mary  Coyne, — you  are  talking  so 
much  about  her  of  late.  She  ought  to 
be  a  nun,  everybody  says.  And  he  thinks 
marriage  would  spoil  your  chances  of 
ever  being  a  Cardinal, — which,  as  you 
know,  would  be  a  great  advertisement 
for  the  business." 

Isaac  kissed  his  mother. 

"Let  him  look  after  Herman,  and  leave 
me  to  God,  who  is  leading  me.  I  am  not 
less  of  a  good  Jew,  mother,  because  I 
hope  to  be  a  good  Christian;  for  the 
Messias  has  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  The  time  is  coming,  too,  when  we 
shall  have  to  meet  the  floods  of  Antichrist 
at  their  highest;  and  men  that  are 
good  will  be  submerged,  if  we  do  not  see 
clearly  and  act  rightly.  Those-  who  suffer 
will  take  to  the  sword."  ^ 

"You  ^eak  in  parables,"  said  his 
mother,  listlessly. 

"Look  at  Sandy  McGill!  You  remember 
him  as  a  frank,  honest,  bright  young 
Scot.  What  has  the  tyranny  of  wealth 
and  injustice  made  of  him?  Everybody 
believes    that    he    killed    Mr.  Morton    in 


trying  to  shoot  Spracht.  Nobody  can 
prove  it,  and  nobody  wants  to  prove  it. 
There's  a  sneaking  hope  in  this  peaceful 
community  that  some  day  he  may  get 
a  good  crack  at  Spracht,  who  is  well 
protected  in  his  evil-doing  by  the  'higher 
powers.'  Our  hope  is  that  Trevanion  may 
help  to  change  all  that.  But  what  must 
come,  mother,  of  a  state  of  mind  in  a 
community  that  is  so  hopeless  of  the  law 
that  it  hopes  for  murder?" 
"You  are  horrible,  Isaac!" 

Mrs.  Trevanion  was  not  pleased  with  her 
son's  marriage,  but  she  did  not  tell  him  so. 

"Mary  Coyne  will  always  be  nearest 
to  me.  vShe  has  poetry  in  her,  and  there's 
more  things  than  marriage  in  this  world. 
What  would  I  not  do  with  my  own  poor 
daughter,  if  it  wasn't  for  those  Catholic 
Sisters, — and  me  an  Evangelical!" 

Mary  Coyne  waited.  Many  times  at 
the  altar  she  repeated,  after  the  priest: 
"'Corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  cus- 
todiat  animam  meant  in  vitam  cBternam'.* 
Thou  hast  opened  new  ways  to  me,  my 
Lord!  Thou  hast  taken  me  from  prison 
and  shown  me  the  new  world  of  infinite 
space  and  light.     I  wait  upon  Thy  will." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Measure  of  Mary's  Worth. 

BY    MARY    KENNEDY. 

^IVES    God,  think  you,  no    measure  of   Her 
worth? 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  morning  skies, 
The  fragrance  from  the  roses  of  the  earth, 

The  tenderness  of  mothers'  lullabies, 
The  magic  melody  of  children's  mirth; 

It  is  the  dreaming  in  a  maiden's  eyes, 
The  glory  of  the  woods  at  April's  birth, 

The  spell  of  sweetness  that  around  us  lies; 
It  is  the  softness  of  a  swallow's  breast. 

The  kneeling  at  Her  shrine  in  lowly  prayer, 
The  finding  of  the  miracle  of  rest 

That  comes  to  those  who  ask  His  mercy  there; 
It  is  Spring's  step  upon  the  violet  sod; 
It  is,  at  death,  the  gracious  smile  of  God. 
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A  Poet-Patriot. 


BY    R.    F.    O  CONNOR. 

UT  one  corn  m  on  feeling  per- 
vaded the  Irish  race  all  over 
the  world,  no  matter  how  widely 
separated  by  space  or  divergent 
views,  when  they  heard  that  the  well- 
known  Irish  poet,  patriot,  and  journalist, 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  was  no  more.  His  death, 
though  naturally  not  unexpected  in  one 
who  had  almost  reached  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty-seven,  was  more  a  shock 
than  a  surprise.  It  awakened  in  everyone 
feelings  of  unfeigned  regret.  He  was  so 
long  a  presence  and  a  voice  among  his 
fellow-countrymen  at  home,  and  his  songs, 
sung  in  every  clime,  made  his  name  so 
familiar  to  many  who  never  looked  into 
the  kindly  face  or  heard  the  genial  voice 
of  the  old  man,  that  it  was  sad  to  think 
he  was  to  be  no  longer  in  their  midst,  and 
that  they  would  never  see  him  nor  hear 
from  him  again.  This  universal  feeling 
could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
simple  and  touching  words  of  Cardinal 
IvOgue  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Healy: 

"The  sorrow  of  his  loss  is  not  confined 
alone  to  you  and  the  members  of  his 
family :  it  is  a  sorrow  which  will  be  felt 
by  his  countrymen  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  their  lot  is  cast.  In  him  Ireland 
has  lost  an  amiable,  devoted,  dis- 
tinguished son,  whose  patriotism  and 
zeal  for  her  welfare  no  change  of  circum- 
stances or  opposition  could  shake.  I 
believe  that  in  his  long  career  he  has  never 
made  an  enemy;  and  his  friends  can  be 
counted  only  by  the  number  of  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. What  is  most  consoling  at  present 
is  that  he  has  ever  been  a  true  son  of 
the  Church, — a  good,  pious,  and  practical 
Catholic." 

It  may  safely  be  averred  of  T.  D.  Sul- 
livan that  he  never  lost  a  friend  and  never 
made  an  enemy.    Though  in  the  tumult 


and  turmoil  of  political  strife  he  encoun- 
tered enemies  who  brought  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  to  a  close,  they  were  not 
of  his  making;  and  in  the  sequel  his  foes 
became  his  friends,  and  sought,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  atone  for  the  unmer- 
ited slight  they  had   put    upon  him. 

As  a  patriot  and  a  politician,  he  has 
left  an  unblemished  record.  He  never 
sank  the  patriot  in  the  politician, — never 
put  what  is  lower  above  what  is  higher. 
His  principles  were  of  the  purest,  and  his 
fidelity  to  them  was  matched  only  by 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  faith  and 
fatherland.  He  never  sold  the  truth  to 
serve  the  hour;  never  wabbled  nor 
wavered,  like  some  of  his  comrades.  His 
principles  and  his  rectitude  were  severely 
tested,  and  they  stood  the  ordeal.  His 
patriotism  was  sane  and  sound,  well- 
balanced  and  well  directed,  and  based  on 
solid  moral  grounds;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  would  not  divorce  religion  from 
politics.  In  his  interesting  volume,  "Rec- 
ollections of  Troubled  Times  in  Irish 
Politics" — one  of  the  most  reliable  works 
on  recent  Irish  history,  in  the  making  of 
which  he  had  no  little  share — he  has  fully 
justified  the  course  he  and  those  who 
thought  and  acted  with  him  pursued.  It 
is  a  beautiful  narrative  of  stirring  events, 
without  any  garnishing  or  glossing,  any 
of  the  glamour  of  romance  or  picturesque 
persiflage. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  prose  writer  that 
T.  D.  Sullivan  is  best  known  or  will  be 
best  remembered:  it  is  as  a  writer  of 
ballads,  which  the  Nation  poets  popu- 
larized and  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
expression  of  national  thought  and  aspira- 
tions. "Give  me  the  making  of  the  ballads 
of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  make 
their  laws,"  said  the  anonymous  writer 
quoted  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoiin.  Ever 
since  popular  feelings  and  aspirations 
found  articulate  expression  in  verse,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  have  been  more 
moved  by  patriotic  ballads  than  by  the 
most  polished  and  florid  oratory.  More 
history   has    been    made    by    song-writers 
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than  by  speech-makers.  Music  wedded 
to  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  that 
burn  has  a  power  all  its  own.  It  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  people's  heads  and 
hearts  than  the  most  elaborate  and 
convincing  arguments.  When  it  strikes 
a  sympathetic  chord,  the  emotions  it 
awakens  are  communicated  from  one  to 
another  with  electrical  rapidity.  The 
history  of  patriotic  or  political  movements 
proves   this. 

In  our  own  country,  song  has  played 
a  prominent  part  in  every  popular  up- 
heaval. It  was  "The  Wearin'  of  the 
Green,"  and  such  like  songs,  which  made 
the  pulses  of  the  people  throb  in  '98; 
and  nerved  them,  when  nothing  else  was 
apparently  of  any  avail,  and  all  hope  of 
legislative  redress  of  their  grievances  was 
abandoned,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
country  and  take  to  the  hillsides,  pike 
in  hand.  The  author  of  "The  Reliques 
of  Father  Prout"  credits  Moore's  melodies 
with  having  softened  English  prejudices 
against  Irish  Catholics  and  smoothed  the 
way  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
the  ballads  of  Duffy,  Davis,  Lady  Wilde, 
and  the  other  gifted  contributors  of  soul- 
stirring  verses  to  the  Nation,  that  made 
the  '48  movement.  Though  the  literary 
output  traceable  to  the  Fenians  was 
infinitesimally  small  in  comparison,  song 
came  to  their  aid,  too;  while  the  Land 
League  found  the  poetical  pen  of  Fanny 
Parnell  not  the  least  effective  weapon  in 
its  political  armory. 

With  the  later  onward  movement,  when 
the  Irish  Question  passed  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary into  the  constitutional  phase, 
the  name  of  T.  D.  Sullivan  is  closely 
associated  both  as  Parliamentarian  and 
poet.  He  was  always  in  evidence  —  in 
Parliament,  in  the  press,  and  on  many 
platforms,  —  helping  the  cause  with  his 
voice,  his  votes,  and  his  verses.  He  has 
been  called  the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  Party 
formed  by  Parnell  and  now  led  to  victory 
by  John  Redmond.  He  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  fittingly  described  as  the  Berariger 
of  the  Land  League  and  Home  Rule.    A 


facile  and  felicitous  versifier,  he  vSeized 
every  occasion  to  give  point  and  piquancy 
to  any  incident  in  the  campaign  that  told 
against  the  opponents.  He  could  be 
grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,  as  the 
occasion  required. 

Though  his  ballad-poetry  had  not  the 
literary  flavor  and  artistic  touch  of  Davis 
or  Duffy,  it  "caught  on"  with  the 
uncritical  but  receptive  minds  of  the  Irish 
masses  to  whom  it  appealed,  and  to  the 
last  he  was  able  to  move  them;  for  it 
was  only  within  a  few  years  of  his 
lamented  demise  that  he  laid  the  pen 
aside.  The  years  had  not  chilled  his  ardor 
nor  extinguished  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  what  he  lovingly  called  "dear 
old  Ireland,"  showing  that  the  bowstring 
of  his  spirit  was  not  slack,  and  that  the 
poet  who  sang  in  stirring  strains  of  the 
sea-divided  Gael  "deep  in  Canadian 
woods,"  and  whose  heart-moving  and 
tear-compelling  verses  have  made  ever 
memorable  the  dying  words  of  the  Man- 
chester martyrs — "God  save  Ireland!" — 
was  still  able  to  wield  his  powerful  pen 
as  dexterously  as  of  old. 

Born  in  Bantry  on  May  29,  1827,  the 
eldest  son  of  Daniel  Sullivan  and  Cath- 
erine Baylor,  he  was  nurtured  in  Nation- 
alism. An  eye-witness  of  the  sad  scenes 
of  the  great  famine  which,  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe,  "drove 
the  ploughshare  of  ruin  through  every 
walk  of  life,"  and  from  which  the  South 
of  Ireland,  his  birthplace,  suffered  most; 
when  the  potatoes,  the  staple  food  of  the 
peasantry,  rotted  in  the  ground,  and 
home-grown  corn  was  seized,  sold,  and 
exported  to  pay  the  Irish  landlords  their 
rack-rents;  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment, criminally  neglectful  of  one  of  its 
primary  obligations,  refused  to  open  the 
ports  and  permit  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  food  stuffs;  when  the  people, 
abandoned  by  their  rulers  to  their  fate, 
were  actually  starving;  when,  as  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  (then  a  young  man, 
afterward  Irish  Chief  Secretary)  declared, 
"the  wonder  was,  not  that  the  people  died, 
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but  that  they  lived,"  —  from  all  that  he 
saw  as  Jie  grew  up  must  have  come  to 
him  the  conviction  that  a  radical  and 
lasting  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  island  —  in  other  words,  the  trans- 
ference of  the  soil  from  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, more  or  less  alien,  to  the  people 
who  tilled  it,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  home  government — was  necessary  if  so 
awful  a  calamity  was  not  to  recur. 

"Among  the  districts  most  heavily 
smitten,"  records  Mr.  SuUivan,*  "were 
those  contiguous  to  the  towns  of  Bantry 
and  Skibbereen.  The  scenes  witnessed 
there  were  heartrending.  To  my  sorrow, 
I  saw  many  of  them,  —  saw  some  of  the 
living  skeletons  at  the  doors  of  their 
cabins,  or  trying  to  totter  about  to  beg 
food;  saw  also  the  ' trap-cofhns '  in  which 
bodies  were  being  carted  to  the  burying- 
ground,  there  to  be  slid,  coffinless,  into 
the  common  pit  or  fosse  that  had  been 
dug  for  them."  This  pit  was  about  forty 
feet  square;  into  it  were  cast  the  bodies 
of  nine  hundred  victims  of  the  famine. 
Forty  years  afterward,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sulli- 
van's son-in-law,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.  P., 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  M.  P.,  brother 
of  the  latter,  caused  to  be  erected,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  large  limestone  cross  of 
Celtic  design  over  the  spot,  until  then 
unmarked  in  any  way. 

The  '48  movement,  which  ended  so 
ingloriously  at  Ballingarry,  the  failure 
of  the  tenant-right  movement  and  of 
the  League  of  North  and  South,  which 
left  Ireland,  midway  in  the  Fifties  of  the 
last  century,  like  a  "corpse  on  the  dis- 
secting table,"  to  use  Duffy's  words,  did 
not  cause  T.  D.  vSullivan  to  lose  hope. 
He  felt  that— 

On  the  cause  must  go, 
Through  joy  or  weal  or  woe. 

He  had  already  entered  the  field  of  jour- 
nalism, to  give  it  his  helping  hand.  In 
1850,  six  years  before  he  was  married  to 
the  "clever,  gentle,  thoughtful  poetess,"  f 

*  "Recollections,"   p.    5. 

t  Catherine  Healy,  ot  Bantry,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family.  She  died  in  1899.  One  of  her  daughters  became  a 
Sister  of  Qbarity.         ' " 


of  whom  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  earlier 
poems,  he  began  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation,  of  which  his  brother,  the  late 
A.  M.  Sullivan — as  richly  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  oratory  as  with  the  literary 
gift,  —  became  proprietor  and  editor,  and 
whom  he  succeeded.  Though  he  wrote 
for  many  publications,  it  was  in  this 
journal  most  of  his  lyrical  work  appeared. 
If  it  was  not  of  a  high  order,  if  it  was  more 
or  less  rough-and-ready,  it  had  the  genuine 
ring.  His  songs  faithfully  voiced  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  the  people.  Rapidly 
written,  they  have  all  the  fresjiness,  vivid- 
ness and  entrain  of  spontaneity.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  master  singers:  he  was  one 
of  those  "humbler  poets"  of  whom  Long- 
fellow writes,  "whose  songs  gush  from  the 
heart."  His  heart  was  in  the  work,  and 
it  was  there  he  found  his  inspiration. 

As  he  was  one  of  the  Sullivan  clan 
and  a  Bantry  man,  it  was  fitting  that 
local  history,  particularly  that  which 
centres  in  the  hand  of  the  sept  O'Sullivan 
Beare,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish 
of  his  time  were  placed,  should  have 
inspired  his  most  ambitious  poetical  effort, 
"  Dunboy," — 

All  Ireland's  hope,  all  Munster's  boast, 

The  pride  of  Beara's  iron  coast. 

His  first  volume,  "Dunboy,  and  Other 
Poems,"  was  published  in  1868.  The 
next,  "Green  Leaves,"  brought  out  in 
1879,  reached  its  eleventh  edition  in  1887. 
Another  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1888.  "Prison  Poems  and  Lays 
of  Tullamore"  and  "Lays  of  the  Land 
League"  form  a  poetical  record  of  the 
exciting  events  which  prompted  them. 
"Blanaid,  and  Other  Poems,"  followed 
in   1892. 

Besides  his  poems,  he  has  written  a 
short  history  of  Ireland  and  a  Memoir 
of  A.  m.  Sullivan,  whose  "Speeches  and 
Addresses"  he  edited.  In  collaboration 
with  his  brothers,  A.  M.  and  D.  B.  Sul- 
livan, he  compiled  "Speeches  from  the 
Dock,"  "Irish  Penny  Readings,"  and 
"Emerald  Gems."  His  "Story  of  Ireland" 
and  these  admirable  "Penny  R.eadings" 
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were  both  educative  and  stimulating  in 
the  moulding  and  directing  of  national 
thought.  He  also  owned  and  edited 
the  Weekly  News,  long  a  very  popular 
paper,  which  was  transformed,  in  1888, 
into  the  Irish  Catholic;  and  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  Young  Ireland,  subse- 
quently merged  into  the  Emerald. 

He   was   far   removed   from   a   political 
pessimist.     The    tone    of    his    poetry,    its 
dominant  note,  is  its  hopefulness: 
Never    be    downhearted,     boys;      never    know 
despair; 

Never  say,  "  Dear  Ireland  is  lost  at  last." 
Keep  the  good  old  flag,  boys,  floating  in  the  air; 

The  dawn  is  on  its  fringes,  and  the  night  goes 
past. 

Thus  he  sang  years  ago,  and  the  same 
inspiriting  strain  runs  through  all  his 
lively  lyrics.  Self-reliance  and  self-effort 
was  the  lesson  they  taught;  and  it  is 
mainly  by  its  adoption  that  the  cause  of 
Ireland  has  triumphed  over  despondency 
as  well  as  over  dissension.  Speaking  of  the 
hopes  which  neither  famine,^  emigration 
nor  misrule  has  extinguished,  he  says: 
No  lapse  of  time,  as  on  it  rolls, 

Shall  make  those  hopes  decay; 
The  light  that  cheered  our  fathers'  souls 

vShines  full  on  us  to-day. 
The  end  they  sought  and  strove  and  fought 
To  gain  is  now  in  view. 
His  belief  in  the  destiny  of  that — 
.  .  .  brave  old  Irish  race 
That  fire  or  sword  could  not  efface, 
That  lives  and  thrives  and  grows  apace, 
Howe'er  its  foes  assail  it, 

was  always  strong  and  unshakable.  He 
had  a  "changeless  faith  in  the  olden 
story,"  and  made  proud  profession  of  it 
in  vigorous  verses,  in  which  he  declared: 
Erin!    Queen  of  my  youth's  wild  dreams, 

Of   my   manhood's  faith  that  faltered   never. 
Through  sorrow's  clouds  or  hope's  bright  beams. 
This  hand  and  heart  shall  be  thine  forever! 
My  pride  shall  be 
Deep  love  for  thee; 
My  hope,  a  true  son's  aid  to  render; 
My  fixed  belief 
That  thy  brow  of  grief 
Shall  yet  be  bound  with  a  crown  of  splendor. 

He  looked  to  the  future  with  the  eyes  of 
^n  optimist,    Some  verse?  of  his,  beaded 


"Union,"   are  specially  applicable  to  the 

present  situation  in  Ireland: 

It  well  may  be  that  some  sweet  healing  process 

Has  touched  the  evils  of  our  land  at  last, 
And  brings  us  peace  and  glory  for  the  losses. 

The  pain,  the  shame,  the  sadness  of  the  past. ' 

For  true  it  is  no  feud  can  live  forever, 

No  bitter  memory  always  sting  and  gall; 

Hate's  wicked  promptings,  faction's  vile  endeavor 
Faint,  fade,  and  die;    love  triumphs  over  all. 

And  it  may  be,  in  this  our  generation. 

The  holy  time  draws  near  and  is  at  hand 

When  the  old  strife  that  rent  our  hapless  nation 
Shall  rage  no  more,  shall  perish  from  the  land. 

So  let  it  be!   O  men,  bright-souled  and  gifted 
With  mind  and  strength  to  lead  the  march  of 
right. 
Keep  still  aloft  the  banner  you  have  lifted, 
Still  speak  the  words  that  flash  with  freedom's 
light! 

Fear   not!     Weak   hearts   that   watch   you   shall 
grow  stronger; 
Cold  hearts  shall  kindle,   sluggish  souls  shall 
wake; 
And,  casting  off  the  yoke  they  love  no  longer. 
Great  hosts  shall  tread  the  path  you've  dared 
to  take. 

Oh,   lead   them   ori!      All   doubts   and   fears   are 
errors. 
Dread  not  the  spectres  conjured  up  to  view; 
Heed  no  dark  tales  of  new  or  olden  terrors; 
Trust  Ireland's  people, — they  are  brave  and 
true. 

Reach    forth    and    grasp    the    hands    they    have 
extended; 
Help   their   good  work,  while    yet   they  need 
your  aid; 
And  in  the  land  made  free,  serene,  and  splendid, 
In  love  and  joy  your  toil  shall  be  repaid. 

Quand  nieme!  If  even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Northern  malcontents  were 
to  take  heart  of  grace,  and,  rising  superior 
to  their  prejudices,  grasp  in  a  fraternal 
spirit  the  hands  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  the  dream  of  Griffin  and  Davis 
and  Duffy  would  soon  be  realized, — North 
and  vSouth  would  be  united  in  a  home- 
governed  Ireland,  happy  and  prosperous 
in  the  possession  of  equal  rights  and 
ordered  liberties. 


InFI/UEnc^  is  a  sort  of  immortality. 

^— ikfmf.  Jav^es  Darmesteter, 
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The  Nuremberg  of  England, 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


richly 


Quaint  old   town  of  toil  and  traflSc. 

Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song. 
Memories  throng  thy  pointed  gables 

As  the  rooks  around  them  throng. 

LONGFELUOW. 

N  the  heart  of  England's  heart — 
by  which,  be  it  understood,  is 
meant  the  heart  of  Shakes- 
peare Land — is  an  oldtime  city 
which  its  inhabitants  proudly 
style  "Ye  Anciente  Citie."  And 
indeed  does  the  antique  city 
deserve  this  latter  name;  for  every  stone 
in  every  one  of  its  gabled  buildings  mutely 
and  eloquently  proclaims  its  age. 

In  it  the  Mercian  Earl  Leofric  and 
his  wife,  the  Countess  Godiva,  built  a 
minster,  wherein  the  very  beams  were 
overlaid  with  silver;  and  that  mirror  of 
chivalry,  the  Black  Prince,  held  his  court 
at  Cheylesmore.  Through  it  rode  sad, 
saintly  Henry  of  Windsor,  and  his  Queen, 
the  Rose  of  Provence,  to  hear  Mass  in 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Michael;  and 
the  armed  retainers  of  the  king-maker 
exchanged  gibes  and  jests  and  sometimes 
even  blows  with  the  flat-capped  artisans. 
In  it  princely  merchants  built  up  princely 
fortunes;  and,  when  they  had  so  done, 
gave  to  the  orphan  and  the  stranger 
within  their  gates,  in  honor  of  Almighty 
God.  In  it  martyrs  witnessed  a  good 
confession,  and  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  Through  it,  in  long,  stately 
processions,  went  white  friars  and  black,, 
brown  friars  and  grey,  with  choirmen 
chanting,  and  thurible-bearers  sending  up 
clouds  of  incense  to  the  clear  blue  sky, 
to  the  ringing  and  the  pealing  of  bells. 
To  it  came  Mary  of  Scotland  on  her 
way  to  sad,  fateful  Fotheringay;  and 
the  Second  James,  before  ever  he  saw 
Boyne  Water,  and  exchanged  St.  James' 
for  St.  Germain's.  To  it  came  also  the 
one-armed  Admiral  before  he  sighted 
the  French  fire-ships  in  Trafalgar  Bay. 
Passing  dear  to  its  citizens  is  the  sound 


of  its  sweet  bell  music,  whose  note  the 
wanderf oot  carries  with  him  as  a  spray 
of  seaweed  bears  with  it  the  fresh,  salt 
odor  of  the  ocean. 

Prior  to  the  Great  Pillage,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Catherine  of  Aragon  came  in  state 
to  the  city,  and  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained and  feasted.  Later  on,  the  ungrate- 
ful King  despoiled  the  religious  houses; 
and  the  monks,  in  company  with  hundreds 
of  their  brethren,  had  to  sing  In  Exitu 
Israel,  to  see  "Ichabod"  written  on  the 
walls  of  the  houses  they  had  built. 

In  the  age  of  chivalry,  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Henry 
v.,  was  arrested  for  a  madcap  freak  and 
held  in  durance  for  a  night,  by  order  of 
the  town's  fearless  mayor,  John  Hornby, 
who  did  his  duty  as  chief  magistrate  alike 
to  peer  and  peasant.  To  tread  its  narrow 
wynds  or  lanes  is  to  walk  where  Henry 
of  Agincourt,  Henry  VII.,  and  doubtless 
a  youth  named  Shakespeare  may  have 
witnessed  festivities  in  honor  of  the  Tudor 
Queen.  The  city  was  well  fortified,  had 
thirty  towers  and  more  at  various  points 
upon  its  walls.  This  is  why  it  could  defy 
the  wrath  of  kings.  It  held  out  con- 
sistently for  the  Red  Rose,  and  defied  the 
summons  to  surrender  of  Charles  I. 

Come  and  stroll  with  me  through  Ye 
Anciente  Citie,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
old  familiar  places  beloved  in  childhood's 
days.  Let  us  begin  with  the  long  road 
called  Spon  Street.  It  is  very,  very  old, 
as  you  see.  Ancient  cottages  stand  side 
by  side  with  Victorian  and  Georgian  ones. 
The  leper  house  stood  here,  and  passers-by 
heard  the  sound  of  the  wooden  clapper  or 
rattle  which  announced  the  presence  of 
the  lepers.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  noble  act 
of  charity  to  found  a  hospital  for  these 
stricken  ones;  and  Hugh  Keveliosk,  Earl 
of  Chester,  founded  one  in  this  oldtime 
city,  because  he  had  compassion  for  a 
knight  in  his  train  who  was  smitten  with 
the  disease. 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther,  and  pause  in 
front  of  this  red  sandstone  church,  with 
the  square  embattled  tower,     It  is  the 
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church  of  St.  John,  and  was  built  by 
Isabel  of  France,  to  atone  for  the  scandal 
she  had  caused  before  going  to  spend  a 
life  of  penance  at  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk. 
It  once  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  in  the  adjoining  hospice  the 
good  Fathers  once  kept  a  free  school, 
and  taught  the  lads  the  Three  R's  and 
other  things,  amongst  them  how  to  walk 
heavenward  under  the  guidance  of  Peter; 
thus  proving  that  free  tutelage  did  not 
come  in  with  the  Reformation, — that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  monks  offered  schooling 
as  freely  as  they  did  the  water  of  life  to 
those  who  were  athirst. 

Now  we  will  pass  along,  turn  down 
narrow  Derby  I^ane,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  town.  Note 
the  half-timbered  houses  with  the  hooded 
upper  windows  on  either  side.  So  close 
are  they  that,  across  them,  ancient 
gossips  could  retail  domestic  news  and 
tell  strange  stories  of  the  death  of  kings. 
By  this  wall,  near  the  Free  lyibrary,  once 
stood  the  great  wooden  figure  called  the 
Knaves'  Post,  at  which  offenders  were 
publicly  whipped.  When  the  place  was 
an  assize  town,  my  Lord  Judge  used  to 
ride  past  it  with  much  pomp  and  state, 
and  loud  fanfare  of  trumpets. 

See  that  tapering  spire  pointing  upward 
like  a  mighty  finger.  Note  those  arched 
niches,  in  each  of  which  stands  the  image 
of  a  saint.  That  is  the  tallest  of  the 
three  tall  spires, — those  spires  of  which 
Tennyson  wrote:  "I  stood  upon  the 
bridge  at  Coventry  and  marked  the  three 
tall  spires."  For  it  is  the  spire  of  the 
grand  church  of  St.  Michael,  built  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  the  Bottonner  family,  as 
the  local  distich  has  it: 

William   and  Adam   built   the   spire, 
Mary  and  Anna  built  the  choir. 

Let  us  pass  through  the  black  oak  door, 
9,nd  stand  inside.  There  is  the  sound 
of  solemn  music,  —  like  unto  a  human 
voice,  pleading,  praying,  agonizing.  The 
organist  is  practising  and  has  drawn  out 
the  vox  humana  stop.  How  worn  is  the 
^tpm    paY?ment[     What    ^Quntkss    feet 


have  trod  it, — feet  of  guildsmen  passing 
up  to  their  side  chapels,  feet  of  wor- 
shippers going  to  assist  at  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice,  feet  of  pilgrims  come  to  pay 
their  devoirs  to  Our  Lady  of  Conventrie! 
Mark  that  splendid  rood  screen  —  from 
which,  alas!  the  holy  rood  is  missing. 
In  the  days  to  come  it  may  be  restored, 
when  England  is  once  more  Mary's  Dower. 
Until  then  these  words  are  ours: 

When  men  ask  us,  "Where  is  Truth, 

Where  is  Peace,  and  where  is  Home?" 
We  will  answer,  "All  are  found 

In  our  Mother's  heart,  and  Rome." 
By  the  block  and  by  the  Tower, 

By  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed, 
We  will  give  thee  back  thy  dower 

From  the  keeping  of  the  dead. 

Facing  St.  Michael's  is  the  Guildhall  of 
St.  Mary's.  Let  us  go  and  look  at  it. 
Notice  these  carved  windows  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement.  They  are  dungeon 
bars.  How  mau}^  prisoners  have  gazed 
through  them!    How  many  have  felt — 

0  Domum,  dulce  Domum! 

We  can  see  your  lights  afar, 
And  wc  shall  taste  your  sweetness 

When  bursts  life's  prison  bar! 

Let  us  go  through  the  massive,  nail- 
studded  doors,  cross  the  flagged  court- 
yard, climb  the  wide  dark  staircase,  and 
enter  the  banqueting  hall.  A  noble 
chamber,  truly,  in  which  parliaments  and 
councils  have  been  held,  as  well  as 
banquets.  Richard  III.  and  his  shadowy 
Queen  Anne  of  Warwick  have  been 
feasted  here,  as  has  many  another  royal 
guest. 

This  is  the  hautboys'  or  minstrels' 
gallery,  from  whence  came  the  sound  of 
the  voice  and  the  instrument.  At  Christ- 
mas the  "  Christus  natus,  Christus  natus, 
Christus  natus  hodie''  sounded  sweetly 
from  it;  and  at  Easter,  the  Alleluias. 
Kings  and  Queens  in  regal  raiment  look 
down  on  us  from  the  walls,  and  on  the 
painted  mullioned  window  to  the  left  is 
blazoned : 

"I,  ,  for  the  love  of  thee, 

Do  make  Conventrie  toU  free," 
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Here,  at  the  back  of  a  raised  dais  or 
platform,  is  the  famous  tapestry.  Some 
hold  that  the  faded  figures  represent 
Henry  VI.,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  at  church  on  Palm  Sunday; 
others  declare  they  are  meant  for  Edward 
V.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  with  their 
court.  Personally,  I  incline  to  the  former 
Mpinion,  as  Henry  of  Windsor  and  his 
Jueen  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  city 
when  they  held  their  court  at  Coleshill. 
What  hundreds  of  tedious  stitches  have 
formed  these  portraits!  One  finds  oneself 
thinking — 

Cold   fingers   that  deftly   embroidered. 
Still  hearts  once  tender  and  true. 

Now  we  will  take  a  look  at  what  to 
many  is  the  gem  of  the  Guildhall,  the 
chamber  in  which  Mary  Stuart  was  im- 
prisoned on  her  road  to  Fotheringay.  It 
is  a  small  room,  with  a  painted  window, 
from  which  can  be  seen  the  arched  door 
of  St.  Michael's  opposite.  The  doorway 
is  extremely  low,  lending  credence  to  the 
common  belief  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  purposely  made  to  stoop  when  she 
entered  her  prison.  There  are  many  who 
revere  the  beautiful  Queen  as  a  martyr. 
Tier  state  and  private  affairs  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  at  issue.  She 
could  have  saved  her  life  by  disowning 
her  religion,  and  this  she  did  not  do.  vShe 
commended  her  soul  to  Regina  Martyrum, 
and  was  faithful  unto  death.  We  know 
where  it  is  written,  "Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
crown  of  life." 

The  royal  prisoner  has  doubtless  looked 
with  tear-dimmed  eyes  at  the  lane  out- 
side, seeing  more  than  the  burghers 
passing  up  and  down,  the  children  playing, 
Piers  and  Purnelle  whispering  sweet 
nothings;  seeing,  it  may  be,  the  happy 
childhood's  home  at  Inchmahone,  under 
the  paternal  care  of  the  Abbot;  fair, 
unforgotten  France,  too,  where  axe  and 
headsman  did  not  even  haunt  her  sleep; 
eeing  the  well-loved  faces  —  face  of 
gentle  Mary  of  Guise,  her  mother;  of 
the    Marie§    her    companions;     of    those 


who  loved   her   as   the   white   Queen.      O 
woman,  acquainted  with  grief,  surely  thy 
sole    consolation   was   the   crucifix!     Who 
does  not  know  thy  last  prayer: 
My  Lord  and  my  God, 
My  hope  is  in  Thee. 

0  Jesus  beloved, 

Deliver  Thou  me! 
In  harsh,  galling  chain, 
In  Misery's  pain, 

1  long  but  for  Thee. 

I  languish 

In  anguish, 
And  on  bended  knee 

Adore  Thee, 

Implore  Thee, 
O  make  Thou  me  free! 
The  doorway  of  this  prison  room,  as  I 
have   said,   is   extremely   low;     but   when 
the    Scottish    Queen    passed    beneath    it, 
the    pomps    and    vanities    of    earth    were 
immaterial.     "Omnia   vanitas"    had    long 
been  her  motto.    Of  late  years  the  royal . 
mandate    for    Mary's    imprisonment    here 
has  been  found  amongst  the  State  docu- 
ments, and  I  copy  it  in  full: 

"Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet 
you  well !  For  as  much  as  we  have  dy vers 
good  considerations  given  ordre  to  our 
right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
consyns,  the  Earles  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Huntingdon,  to  bring  Scottyshe  Queen 
to  that  our  towne  of  Coventrie,  and  there 
to  see  her  safely  kept  and  guarded  until 
our  pleaser  shall  be  otherwyse  to  deter- 
mine. Our  commandment  is  that,  for 
the  better  assystance  of  our  sayd  consyns, 
you  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  follow  such 
ordres  as  either  of  them  shall  see  fit  to 
give  unto  you,  for  the  weal  and  further- 
ance of  our  service.  Given  at  our  Castle 
of  Wyndsor.  To  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  the  Mayor  of  our  Citie  of 
Coventrie." 

Let  us  leave  the  chamber  of  this  captive 
whom  Christ  hath  set  free,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  great  kitchen  in  which 
wondrous  meals  have  been  cooked.  In 
times  of  storm  and  stress,  the  big  copper 
has  held  quarts  of  soup;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  onge  when  all  the  iQoms  in 
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the  city  were  still,  three  men  —  namely, 
the  prior  of  St.  Osburgs,  the  Anglican 
rector  of  St.  Michael's,  and  the  chief 
Nonconformist  minister — all  met  in  this 
old  hall,  and  inaugurated  a  far-reaching 
scheme  of  charity,  thus  proving  that 
"charity  is  kind."  An  ancient  saying  has 
it  that  "Nuremberg's  hand  goes  through 
every  land,"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Ye  Anciente  Citie,  Its  silks,  its 
ribbons,  its  timekeepers,  went  to  all 
lands.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  Coventry 
Blue,  and  we  know  that  the  Dyers'  Guild 
was  a  large  one.  It  was  famous,  too,  for 
its  stained  glass.  The  celebrated  John 
Thornton,  the  master  painter,  who 
painted  the  glorious  Seven  Sisters' 
Window  in  York  minster,  was  a  citizen 
of  Ye  Anciente  Citie.  When  he  went  to 
paint  a  church  window,  he  took  his  tools 
and  brushes,  his  prentice  lad,  and  himself 
in  a  cart,  and  was  gone  for  three  or  four 
months  together. 

At  the  present  day  the  motor  and  cycle 
industries  flourish,  also  the  making  of 
ordnance.  So,  as  you  see,  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  past  and  the  present,  are  linked 
together.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
present  mayor  of  the  city  is  a  native  of 
Nuremberg.  A  little  girl  who  used  to  pass 
along  its  streets  with  her  school  books, 
being  somewhat  imaginative,  used  to 
fancy  that  priests  and  nuns,  bedesmen 
and  pilgrims,  passed  along  them  with  her; 
that  she  saw 

Fair  queens  in  raiment  golden 
Ride  in  pomp  past  buildings  olden. 

And  it  may  be  that  visitors  to  this 
Nuremberg  of  England  do  the  same. 


Some  Moorish  Proverbs. 


S^RVE  not  your  Lord  in  the  spirit  of 
fear,  for  that  would  be  a  hard  and  trying 
service.  Serve  Him  rather  out  of  love; 
and  while  your  eyes  are  yet  unclosed, 
before  the  whiteness  of  death  is  yet  upon 
your  face,  or  those  around  you  are  sure 
that  you  have  breathed  your  last,  what 
an  unspeakable  surprise  you  will  have 
had  before  the  judgment-seat  of  perfect 
l/ove! — Anon, 


BY    A.    H.    A. 

^I^OROCCO  makes  itself  heard  of 
ill  from  time  to  time  as  the  last 
J  piece  of  Northern  Africa  still  free, 

to  some  extent,  from  European  control,  and 
preserving  much  of  its  old  semi-Oriental 
life.  Like  all  Orientals,  its  people  arc 
fond  of  proverbs,  and  use  them  freely  in 
argument  and  conversation.  Some  of 
these  sayings  belong  to  the  world's  stock 
of  such  traditional  wisdom;  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  country;  others  again 
repeat,  with  a  local  coloring,  proverbs 
familiar  to  us  in  some  different  but 
parallel  form. 

"Cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth,"  is  one  of  our  common  proverbs, 
which  among  the  Moors  is  represented  by, 
"Stretch  your  leg  according  to  your 
haik"  (mantle).  But  one  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  or  see  the  parallelism, 
until  one  knows  that  the  haik  is  a  large, 
loose  cloak  used  as  a  mantle  by  day  and 
as  a  blanket  by  night.  Thus,  unless  the 
haik  is  a  long  one,  to  stretch  the  legs  too 
far  may  mean  cold  feet.  "Every  monkey 
is  a  gazelle  to  its  mother,"  represents  our 
saying,  "All  his  geese  are  swans." 

Many  proverbs  of  the  Moors  refer  to 
the  worth  of  true  friendship.  "The 
upward  road  with  a  friend  for  comrade 
is  as  easy  as  the  downward  path,"  is  a 
saying  of  the  mountaineers.  "The  least 
gift  frorn  a  friend  is  something  great,"  is 
a  graceful  answer  to  the  polite  under- 
valuing of  what  one  offers  to  or  does  for 
another.  "A  friend  is  known  in  time  of 
sorrow,"  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of  many 
lands;  and  there  is  good,  practical  advice 
in  the  Moorish  saying,  "Look  to  your 
neighbors  before  you  choose  the  house, 
and  to  your  companions  before  you  take 
the  road." 

The  popular  idea  that  the  Moorish 
tribesmen  live  largely  by  plunder  is 
negatived  by  the  currency  of  a  number 
pf  proverbs  that  could  belong  only  to  a 
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people  who  know  the  value  of  hard  work 
and  feel  the  need  of  thrift.  "Work  for 
the  children's  sake  is  better  than  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  the  Jehad"  (Holy 
War),  is  one  of  these  sayings.  "Set  to 
work  and  the  Lord  will  help  you," 
is  another.  Thrift  and  contentment  are 
inculcated  in  such  proverbs  as,  "Little 
with,  saving  goes  further  than  abundance 
with  waste";  and,  "Manage  with  dry 
bread  till  Allah  sends  you  the  honey." 
"Seven  trades  and  no  food  to  be  had," 
is  the  Moorish  equivalent  for  our  "Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none."  "Five 
bees  are  worth  more  than  a  basketful  of 
flies,"  is  another  workingman's  proverb. 

"Man  proposes,  God  disposes,"  say  we. 
"The  servant  plans,  the  Lord  gives 
effect,"  says  the  Moor,  with,  as  in  our 
proverb,  a  rhyme  in  the  Arabic,  that  is 
lost  in  the  translation.  This  trick  of 
rhyme,  or  something  like  rhyme,  appears 
in  many  such  proverbs.  Thus,  in  the 
saying,  "The  wise  man*  gives  a  wink,  the 
fool  strikes  a  blow,"  ghamzah  (wink) 
rhymes  nearly  enough  with  dahzah  (blow). 
Wisdom  and  learning  are  praised  in  many 
popular  Moorish  sayings;  for  instance, 
"The  guess  of  the  wise  man  is  better 
than  the  judgment  of  the  fool";  "A 
great  man  without  learning  is  like  a  dog 
without  instinct." 

Some  of  these  proverbs  are  concentrated 
essays  on  the  philosophy  of  life;  such  as, 
"The  past  is  past,  the  future  is  far,  the 
hour  in  which  you  live  belongs  to  you." 
"Haste  is  the  sister  of  regret,"  is  a  warn- 
ing against  the  wild  hurry  of  life  that 
seems  folly  to  the  Oriental  mind.  "Allah 
is  patient,  haste" comes  from  Satan,"  puts 
the  sane  idea  more  strongly.  "Sleep  on 
your  anger  and  you  will  not  wake  to 
regret,"  is  a  warning  against  rash  revenge. 

"The  barking  of  the  dogs  does .  not 
hurt  the  clouds,"  is  a  contemptuous 
answer  to  mere  abuse,  and  an  admonition 
against  paying  too  much  attention  to  it. 
"One  is  not  a  horseman  till  one  has 
broken  a  bone,"  is  the  saying  of  a  race 
of  bold  riders  in  a  wild  country, 


A  Movement  that  has  Discredited  Itself. 


SYMPATHIZING  as  we  do  with  every 
sincere  attempt  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
following  as  we  have  done  with  deepest 
interest  certain  present-day  movements 
which  have  that  object  as  their  declared 
aim,  we  could  not  but  own  to  astonish- 
ment and  regret  on  reading  in  the 
official  organ  of  one  such  movement,  the 
Christian  Union  Quarterly,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  article  on  "What  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  Stands  For,"  an 
"explanatory  note  on  the  English  Refor- 
mation." The  movement  of  which  this 
journal  is  the  mouthpiece  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  good-will, 
to  be  animated  with  a  genuine  desire  of 
effecting  "peace  in  the  divided  Church  of 
Christ,"  and  to  prosecute  its  labors  in  a 
spirit  of  charity  illuminated  by  prayer. 
These  things  apart,  it  had  seemed  also  to 
be  based  on  a  true  knowledge  of  history. 
Hence,  the  reason  of  our  surprise  and 
disappointment  will  be  plain  when  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  explanatory 
note  are  perused: 

This  [the  English  Reformation]  was  the  long 
struggle  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  free  the  Church 
from  certain  unscriptural  doctrines  and  practices 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Protests  against  the  interference  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  the  affairs,  political  and  religious,  of 
England  had  been  going  on  for  centuries. 

The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  was  the 
same  Church  after  the  Reformation  that  it  was 
before,  only  it  was  freed  from  certain  false 
doctrines  and  usages  that  had  been  fastened 
upon  it  during  the  preceding  centuries. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  same  church 
buildings  were  used,  and  the  same  clergy,  with 
few  exceptions,  ministered  in  them.  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that  the  Church  of  England 
separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  a 
matter  of  historic  fact,  such  was  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church  of  Rome  separated 
from  the  Church  of  England  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  British  Isles,  possibly  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  or  other  Apostolic  missionaries. 

The  above  statements  are  made  over 
the  signature  of  gthelbert  Talbot,   who, 
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we  learn  from  another  part  of  the  same 
magazine,  is  a  D.  D.,  an  LL.  D.,  and  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  And  now 
our  readers  will  understand  why  we  are 
surprised  and  sorry, — sorry  because,  while 
divines  write  like  this,  that  much-desired 
unity  seems  still  a  long  way  off;  and 
surprised  because  it  seems  we  were  mis- 
taken in  our  notion  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  endeavor  moves. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Under  the  War  Cloud. 


WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of 
the  deplorable  situation  in  Mexico, 
which  at  the  moment  of  writing  seems 
to  be  growing  worse,  all  intelligent  Amer- 
icans, and  friends  of  this  country  in  other 
countries,  must  realize  that  not  since  the 
outbreak  of  our  Civil  War  has  there  been 
greater  need  of  combined  prudence,  firm- 
ness, forbearance,  and  energy  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  than  at  the  present 
time.  Intemperate  speech  or  ill-advised 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Chief  Executive 
or  the  heads  of  governmental  Depart- 
ments might  easily  result  in  far-extending 
and  irremediable  misfortune.  The  embargo 
upon  arms  to  Villa,  cancelled  and  after- 
ward (not  too  promptly)  renewed,  is  only 
one  instance  that  might  be  cited  of 
dangerous  blundering  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  Mexican  situation. 

A  man  of  clear  perceptions  and  honest 
convictions,  President  Wilson  is  more 
likely  to  be  right  when  his  action  is  influ- 
enced by  his  own  opinions,  deliberately 
formed,  than  by  those  of  any  member  of 
his  Cabinet.  He  has  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  can  count  upon 
their  loyal  support  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  the  United  States  and 
to  restore  the  good  name  of  Mexico.  His 
reluctance  to  resort  to  armed  intervention, 
and  his  repeated  declaration  that  war 
must  be  avoided,  if  at  all  possible,  shows 
how  fully  he  appreciates  both  the  evils 
that  would  inevitably  result  from  it  and 
the  serious  complications  in  which  it 
inight  involve  us  with  other  nations. 


The  law  of  the  Creator  —  too  little 
understood — that  men  must  be  saved  by 
the  help  of  their  fellowmen  is  admirably 
explained  in  our  leading  article  this  week, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley.  It  sug- 
gests many  thoughts  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  How  few 
Christians  realize  the  obligation  they  are 
under  of  co-operating  in  the  s?.lvation  of 
the  world!  "Too  many  even  of  those 
who  frequent  the  sacraments,"  says  the 
Bishop,  "live  in  a  kind  of  ignorance  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  their  neighbors, 
which  we  may  fear  is  not  an  ignorance 
that  will  serve  as  an  excuse  before  God." 
Countless  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  calling  upon  us,  and  the 
work  of  the  Precious  Blood  demands  our 
assistance.  It  may  be  rendered  in  many 
ways,  —  first  of  all  by  prayer,  without 
which  nothing  will  avail;  and  by  alms, 
small  or  great,  the  refusal  of  which  argues 
either  indifference  or -hardness  of  heart. 
Occasions  and  opportunities  for  co- 
operating in  the  salvation  of  souls  are  v 
never  wanting;  indeed,  they  would  seem  |. 
to  be  ever  on  the  increase.  They  are 
graces  offered  to  all  who  would  make  their 
own  calling  and  election  sure. 

Chief  among  the  means  by  v/hich  one 
may  fulfil  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  .. 
law  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  great  work 
of  the  foreign  missions.  In  many  places  ' 
it  is  languishing  for  support.  Missionaries 
everywhere  tell  of  golden  opportunities 
for  extending  the  Kingdom  of  Christ; 
they  ask  prayers  that  other  laborers  may 
be  raised  up  to  assist  in  gathering  the 
harvest;  and  beg  alms  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  care 
of  orphans,  and  to  help  in  numerous  other 
ways  by  which  the  Gospel  teaching  is 
exemplified  and  the  good  odor  of  Christ 
spread  abroad. 

One  reason  —  the  reason  —  why  alms 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
foreign  missions  are  not  more  abundant 
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is  that  so  few  people  realize  what  vast 
sums  might  be  collected  if  everyone  were 
to  give  even  a  mite.  So  many,  alas!  con- 
tribute nothing  at  all  because  they  can 
not  contribute  as  much  as  they  would. 
It  will  be  a  blessed  day  when  all  Chris- 
tendom is  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
more  fervent  prayers  and  the  need  of 
more  general  alms  for  the  work  of  the 
Precious  Blood. 


The  most  important  feature  of  "The 
Official  Catholic  Directory"  for  19 14  is 
the  new  population  figure,  showing  as 
it  does  an  increase  of  913,827  Catholics 
for  the  year  19 13.  This  increase,  which 
amounts  to  almost  a  million  souls,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Meier,  the 
Directory's  editor,  no  exaggeration,  and 
is  accounted  for  principally  by  the  com- 
plete reports  of  the  Ruthenian-Greek 
Bishop.  For  the  first  time,  it  appears, 
all  of  the  Ruthenian  Catholics  are  in- 
cluded in  the  census.  This  remarkable 
increase  of  913,827  souls  is  shown  despite 
the  fact  that  thirty-one  dioceses  made 
no  changes  in  the  population  figures,  and 
despite  the  further  fact  that  eight  dioceses 
show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Cath- 
olics over  the  191 2  reports.  Mr.  Meier, 
who  has  been  studying  our  population 
figures  for  years,  holds  that  the  total 
(16,067,985)  is  a  very  low  and  a  very 
conservative  figure.  At  least  10  per  cent, 
he  thinks,  should  be   added  for  "floating 

population." 

<  > » 

Noting  the  announcement,  by  the 
lyondon  Daily  Telegraph,  that  the  Angelus, 
which  for  years  has  been  rung  at  many 
Anglican  churches,  will  in  future  be  rung 
thrice  daily  from  the  church  tower  of  All 
vSaints',  Margaret  Street,  London,  a  writer 
in  the  Irish  Catholic  comments: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  Protestants  who 
hear  the  bells  tolling  will  understand  their 
meaning  and  respond  with  prayer.  But  in  many 
linglish  towns  where  Catholic  churches  exist 
and  the  Angelus  is  daily  rung,  the  usual  title 
bestowed  on  it  by  intelligent  Anglicans  is  "the 
three  times  three,"  so  completely  has  knowledge 


of  its  purpose  vanished  from  Protestant  minds. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  passing  through 
Christchurch  place  at  noon,  when  from  the 
steeples  and  towers  of  every  Catholic  church 
in  the  city  the  Angelus  bells  were  ringing 
their  invitation  to  prayer.  At  the  same 
moment  the  clock  of  Christchurch  cathedral 
tolled  the  hour,  and  the  carillon  attached  to  it 
chimed  out  a  tune.  By  pathetic  and  striking 
coincidence,  the  tune  it  played  was  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"!  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  brazen  tongues 
of  the  bells  were  calling  to  the  whole  capital  to 
note  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  glorious  past. 

Most  of  the  intelligent  Anglicans  and 
other  non-Catholics  in  England  nowa- 
days, we  like  to  believe,  understand 
enough  about  Catholic  doctrine  to  iden- 
tify the  Angelus  with  a  call  to  honor 
the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer;  and, 
whether  or  not  the  renewal  of  the  triple 
ringing  at  All  Saints'  be  inspired  by  devo- 
tion, we  have  little  doubt  that  the  effect 
will  be  altogether  beneficent. 


The  author  of  "Protestant  Paradox,"  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
has  yet  much  to  learn  both  about  the 
Church  and  history,  or  she  would  not 
say,  referring  to  Protestants:  "Doubtless, 
we  cleared  the  air,  purged  religion;  the 
world  could  hardly  have  gotten  along 
without  our  Reformation."  But  Zephine 
Humphrey  has  an  open  mind,  and,  to  use 
her  own  phrase,  has  rediscovered  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  Catholicism  that  she 
has  only  to  continue  her  search  to  learn 
the  full  significance  of  Catholic  faith, — 
that  God  calls  and  commands  through 
the  Church  whose  grandeur  of  soul 
("which  ought  to  call  forth  the  love 
of  the  world")  and  stupendous  patience 
she  so  greatly  admires.  Of  this  "miracle" 
she  writes: 

Catholic  patience  is  one  of  the  firmest  and 
most  magnificent  developments  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  cosmic,— that  bottomless  word  has 
to  be  used  again  to  describe  it;  it  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  time  and  creation  and  eternity. 
Nothing  ever  dismays  or  shocks  it, —  no  raging 
of  the  heathen,  no  dissension  or  catastrophe, 
no  injury  or  insult.  It  is  not  tolerant;  for  it 
holds  that  truth  must  be  absolute, —  one  truth 
for  all  humanity.     But  it  is  full  of  forbearance 
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and  pity:  ready  to  make  allowances,  to  wait, 
to  turn  back,  to  begin  all  over  again.  There  is 
no  coldness  about  it;  instead,  there  is  a 
passion,  —  "the  passion  of  patience."  Some- 
where or  other  that  phrase  has  lately  crept  into 
religious  discussion,  and  it  admirably  describes 
the  marvellous  temper  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Caring  so  mightily  that  he  would  die  for  his 
faith  and  would  suffer  anything  to  promote  its 
cause,  a  good  Catholic  yet  remains  undisturbed 
in  the  face  of  calumny. 

We  are  not  forgetting  that  this  is  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century; 
still,  it  is  with  some  amazement  that  w^e 
find  a  passage  Uke  this  in  a  secular 
magazine,  though  one  not  undistinguished 
for  breadth  of  culture.  It  will  be  more 
of  a  disappointment  to  us  than  we  can 
express  if  this  and  a  former  article  by 
Miss  Humphrey  are  not  included  among 
"Atlantic  Successes"  for  19 14. 


Writing,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  of 
this  country  as  "The  Overtaxed  Melting- 
Pot,"  James  Davenport  Whelpley  adds 
his  condemnation  to  that  of  the  majority 
of  sane-minded  publicists  who  denounce 
the  literacy  test  for  immigrants: 

To  say  that  a  man  must  know  how  to  read 
does  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity; for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  most 
dangerous  citizens  are,  almost  as  a  rule,  better 
educated  than  the  most  harmless.  The  agitator, 
the  corruptionist,  the  preacher  of  violence,  or 
the  assassins  of  rulers,  in  monarchy  or  republic, 
have  been,  almost  without  exception,  men 
cultivated  beyond  their  fellows.  There  are 
millions  of  sturdy,  honest,  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  world  to-day  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  yet  whose  labor  and  industry  would  be 
welcome  in  the  most  enlightened  lands,  and 
whose  manner  of  life  would  be  entirely  un- 
objectionable. The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one 
for  any  nation. ...  At  times  the  arrivals  at  Ellis 
Island,  New  York,  are  as  many  as  20,000  in  a 
single  week;  and  it  is  manifestly  not  possible 
to  give  each  case  the  proper  scrutiny,  so  many 
enter  who  would  be  barred  under  lyiore  careful 
administration  of  the  law.  This  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  work  is  made  prac- 
tically self-supporting  by  the  imposition  of  a 
head  tax  of  sixteen  shillings  on  each  immigrant. 
It  would  be  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  money, 
raised  by  general  taxation,  so  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  severity  of  the 
application  of  the  law,   even  to  a  considerable 


financial  loss,  as  to  make  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  mentally,  physically  or  morally 
undesirable  to  enter  in.  This  would  be  a  far 
more  intelligent  way  to  reduce  the  number  than 
to  fix  any  arbitrary  numerical  standard  or 
educational  test,  neither  of  which  has  aught  to 
do  with  the  possible  real  value  of  the  immigrant 
to  the  nation  which  is  admitting  him  to 
membership. 

This  appears  to  be  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  sociologists  generally;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  shown 
to  be  that  of  President  Wilson  as  well, 
by  his  vetoing  any  immigration  bill  con- 
taining the  stupid  test  clause. 


As  corroborative  of  the  statement  that 
the  Irish  are  a  missionary  race,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Review  cites  the  case  of  nine  nuns, 
sisters  in  blood  as  in  religion,  residing  in 
a  convent  in  Madras,  India.  They  are 
members  of  a  family  named  Murphy, 
belonging  to  Newmarket,  County  Clare, 
Ireland.  This,  thinks  our  contemporary, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  on 
record ;  though  it  mentions  another  Irish 
family,  named  Rogan,  which  has  supplied 
five  priests  to  the  St.  Joseph's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  has  also  given  a 
daughter  to  a  religious  Order. 

"One  story's  good  till  another  is  told." 
Our  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind 
bids  us  be  on  the  lookout  for  authenti- 
cated instances  of  at  least  ten  nuns  from 
the  same  household.  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  families  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  children  are  not  phenomenal, 
the  case  might  well  occur. 


An  unfailing  quibble  of  the  universal 
Socialist,  from  the  dignified  contributor 
to  the  magazine  to  the  emotional  ranter 
on  the  soap-box,  is  that  Socialistic 
books  —  the  works  of  the  most  noted 
and  authoritative  expounders  of  Social- 
istic philosophy  —  embody  merely  per- 
sonal opinions,  and  in  no  way  repre- 
sent basic,  underlying  dogmas  of  their 
economic  creed.  Mr.  David  Goldstein  in 
his  lectures    against   Socialism  effectively 
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exposes  this  quibble.  He  declares  that 
those  books  are  more  than  personal  opin- 
ions, as  the  Socialist  party  circulates  them 
officially.  He  brings  forth  evidence  to 
show  that  in  one  season  alone  the  party 
^old  $120,000  worth  of  these  publications, 
through  its  series  of  about  four  hundred 
lecture  courses.  He  presents  a  number  of 
Socialist  party  catalogues  in  which  these 
l^ooks  are  listed.  He  says  that  they  were 
written  by  leaders  of  the  highest  standing 
in  the  Socialist  movement  of  the  world, 
and  adds  that  they  advocate  principles 
of  the  rankest  atheistic  character  and 
free-love  license. 

Mr.  Goldstein's  point  is  well  taken. 
If  Socialism  means  anything  coherent, 
co-ordinated,  and  "get-at-able,"  its  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  found  in  works  adopted 
and  distributed  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Socialistic  army. 


Significant  indeed  is  the  admission  of 
the  editor  of  the  Church  Tunes,  the 
leading  organ  of  Anglicanism,  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  Kikuyu  incident,  there 
is  now  a  Romeward  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Not  less  significant 
is  the  fact  that  this  movement  is  viewed  * 
with  so  little  bitterness  or  regret  by 
Anglican  leaders.  Less  than  a  decade 
ago,  conversions  to  the  Church  among 
Anglicans,  especially  the  submission  of 
clergymen,  were  referred  to  by  the  editor 
of  the  Church  Times  in  anything  but  a 
spirit  of  meekness;  now  he  writes  of  what 
he  calls  the  "Romeward  Drift": 

We  are  content.  For  in  the  force  directing 
the  mass  we  recognize  the  hand  of  God.  We 
are,  therefore,  not  much  troubled  about  super- 
ficial or  local  disturbances,  eddies,  and  back- 
waters. Individual  influences  may  cause  these, 
and  they  may  appear  to  individual  observers 
vastly  important.  The  deep  drift  goes  on.  Its 
true  character  and  its  direction  are  being  rec- 
ognized. It  is  bearing  the  Church  of  England 
onward  —  not  a  mere  party  in  the  Church,  or 
groups  of  individuals,  but  the  whole  Church, 
uid  even  the  most  reluctant  members  of  the 
Church  —  toward  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
Catholic  beliefs  and  practices  which  the  Church 
of  Rome,  for  all  its  faults  and  errors,  has  never 


lost.  In  that  sense  we  have  no  objection  to 
saying  that  the  movement  is  Romeward. 

We  like  the  Republic's  reflection  on 
this  extract:  "I^'or  this  vastly  significant 
admission,  the  intelligent  Catholic  can 
well  afford  to  forgive  the  clause,  'with 
all  its  faults  and  errors.'  Wrote  John 
Henry  Newman,  twelve  years  before  he 
became  a  Catholic: 

Would  that  thy  creed  were  sound,  thou  Church  of  Rome! 
For  thou  dost  soothe  the  soul. 

When  he  got  near  enough,  he  saw  there 
was  no  defect  in  the  creed.  So  for  the 
Church  Times.  It  will  find  no  'faults  or 
errors'  in  Catholic  doctrine  and  morals, 
albeit  the  individual  Catholic  will  remain 
always  a  poor  human  being  with  his 
share  of  human  defects." 


A  French  contemporary  furnishes  some 
interesting  information  regarding  the 
status,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  a  class  of 
workmen  whose  condition  in  this  twen- 
tieth century,  whether  in  England  or  in 
this  country,  avowedly  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.    We  quote: 

There  were  miners  in  the  Middle  Ages.  How 
did  they  live?  M.  Simeon  Luce  will  inform  us. 
To  answer  this  question  he  had  only  to  open 
the  account  register  of  the  mines  which  Jacques 
Coeur  owned  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
Ivyonnais  and  Beaujolais  provinces.  "The 
salary  then  paid  represented  double  that  which 
miners  receive  to-day.  Miners,  moreover,  had 
free  lodging,  food,  clothing,  washing,  and  light." 

This  same  M.  Luce,  in  his  work 
"France  During  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,"  mentions  the  significant  fact  that, 
"even  for  the  well-fed  workman,  the 
workman  who  lacks  nothing,  life  is  sad 
and  dull  underground.  In  the  old  days 
society  realized  that  those  black  men  had 
souls  like  others;  and  during  long  months, 
those  workmen  who  to-day  have  no  other 
pastime  than  the  public-house,  sought 
the  fields  and  lived  a  healthy  out-of- 
door  life." 

They  evidently  "ordered  this  matter 
better  in  France"  five  hundred  years  ago 
than  it  is  being  ordered  to-day  in  France 
or  elsewhere. 


Queen  of  Love. 

BY    E.  MERRYWEATHER. 

^  HAPPIEST   May, 
^^  So  lovely  and  gay! 
The    bluebells   are   joyfully  ringing; 
While  garlands  we  twine 
For  Our  Lady's  dear  shrine, 
And  we,  too,  like  the  birds,  must  be  singing! 

O  happiest  May, 

So  lovely  and  gay! 
We,  her  children,  ar^  joyfully  taking 

Our  Queen  borne  aloft, 

With  step  slow  and  soft. 
In   her   honor   processions   are   making. 

O  happiest  day 

Of  the  sweet  month  of  May! 
Once  again  as  our  Queen  we  have  crowned  her; 

With  homage  most  sweet 

We  kneel  at  her  feet, — 
We,   her   courtiers   of  love,   all   surround   her. 


The  Emperor  and  the  Scullion. 


BY    FRANCIS    MAKRJOY. 


HE  Emperor  who  ruled  China 
in  the  year  17 —  was  a  man 
who  never  broke  a  promise; 
and,  though  always  harsh 
in  manner,  was  at  times  very 
good-natured.  In  his  kitchen 
there  was  a  young  scullion,  or  dishwasher 
and  kettle-cleaner,  who  was  continually, 
from  morning  till  night,  rattling  off  a 
whole  string  of  proverbs.  He  was  mocked 
and  laughed  at  on  this  account;  and  the 
chief  cook,  angry  because  the  boy  had 
seen  him  tasting  the  sauce  for  the 
"swallows'  nests"  served  to  the  Emperor, 
complained  one  day  to  his  sovereign 
master  that  the  proverb-loving  scullion 
quite    distracted    him    in    his    work.     He 


took  care  to  urge  his  complaint  on  a 
morning  when  the  Emperor  himself  was 
finding  fault  with  a  roast  that  was  badly" 
done. 

"Just  as  I  was  turning  the  roast,"  said 
the  cook,  "this  chatterbox  declared  that 
with  time  and  patience  one  accomplishes 
^ery thing.  This  nonsense  distracted  me 
for  a  moment,  and  your  roast,  O  great 
Emperor,  got  a  little  burned  I" 

The  Emperor  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and  replied: 

"Here  are  my  orders.  Both  of  you 
shall  be  punished,  because  both  of  you 
are  at  fault.  As  for  you,  Yun-lo,  you 
will  no  longer  be  chief  cook;  I've  been 
eating  too  many  of  your  miserably  pre- 
pared dishes  recently.  And  since  you, 
scullion,  believe  that  with  time  and 
patience  one  can  accomplish  everything, 
I'm  going  to  give  you  a  dwelling  which 
you  will  not  leave  until  you  yourself 
have  found  the  means  of  doing  so. 
You  have  two  good  servants — time  and 
patience.  Employ  them  as  you  think 
fit.  As  men  call  me,  however,  a  wise 
and  merciful  sovereign,  I  promise  you 
that  if  you  get  out  and  come  to  me 
without  any  one's  having  helped  you, 
I'll  make  you  my  prime  minister.  The 
one  I  have  has  never  done  anything 
extraordinary;  so  if  you  free  yourself 
you  will  prove  your  superiority,  and  I 
shall  be  simply  rewarding  merit." 

The  scullion  was  as  stubborn  as  an 
Andalusian  donkey.  Instead  of  asking 
pardon,  he  murmured: 

"With  time  and  patience  one  accom- 
plishes— many  things." 

"Stop  joking,  boy!  You  said  one 
accomplishes  everything,  not  many  things. 
Here,"  continued  the  Emperor,  addressing 
an  officer,  "take  this  young  fellow  to 
the  Porcelain  Tower,  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  him;    but  see  that  rice  and 
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water  are    sent   up    to    him   every    day." 

The  boy  was  taken  to  the  tower.  It 
was  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  plat- 
form on  its  summit  was  reached  by  a 
pulley;  but  the  rope  was  so  arranged 
that  to  attempt  to  slip  down  by  means 
of  it  was  useless,  unless  a  door  pierced 
midway  in  the  wall  were  open.  Otherwise 
one  dropped   two  hundred  feet  to  death. 

When  the  scullion,  with  a  basket  of 
rice  and  a  jug  of  water,  had  been  hoisted 
up  like  a  steeple-jack,  he  leaned  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  looked  at 
the  men  below.  They  seemed  no  larger 
than  birds. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  "'the  sun  shines 
on  the  fool  as  well  as  the  wise  man.' 
'When  we  can't  have  what  we  like,  we 
must  learn  to  like  what  we  have.'  'After 
rain  comes  sunshine.'  "Tis  better  to  be 
sitting  than  standing,  better  lying  down 
than  sitting.'" 

And  so,  refreshed  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  proverbs,  he  sat  down,  then  lay 
down  and  went  off  to  sleep,  murmuring: 
"There'll  be  light  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
think  about  my  affairs;  for  'The  morning 
is  wiser  than  the  evening.'" 

He  slept  soundly,  and  there  was  really 
little  reason  why  he  should  not.  What 
we  have  called  the  platform  of  the  tower 
was  an  enclosure  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
garden,  and  in  fact  looked  much  like  a 
garden,  as  the  porcelain  floor  had  been 
covered,  out  of  pity  for  the  State  prisoner 
who  might  be  confined  there,  with  enough 
earth  to  allow  plants,  and  even  fairly 
large  bushes  to  take  root,  grow  up,  and 
furnish  a  pleasant  shade.  A  little  kiosk, 
or  summer-house,  afforded  shelter  from 
the  rain.  As  for  snow,  it  never  fell  in 
that  region. 

Upon  awaking,  Ting-foo  (did  we  say 
that  was  the  scullion's  name?)  soaked 
some  of  his  rice  in  water  and  ate  it,  not 
without  making  a  wry  face.  Still,  as  he 
was  hungry,  he  moralized:  "'Appetite's 
the  best  part  of  a  banquet.'" 

Throughout  the  day  he  occupied  him- 
self with  counting  the  leaves  of  a   mul- 


berry tree,  so  that  he  might  not  become 
like  mere  animals,  who,  not  knowing  any 
proverbs,  never  exercise  their  intelligence 
or  their  memory.  While  counting  the 
leaves,  he  noticed  a  number  of  them  mov- 
ing, although  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
air  to  stir  them.  Endeavoring  to  account 
for  this  movement,  he  perceived  a  big 
caterpillar  that  was  spinning;  then  he 
saw  another  and  another  and  a  great 
many  others. 

"Silkworms,  eh?"  he  exclaimed;  then 
thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
laughed  quietly  but  heartily. 

Two  days  later  when  the  pulley  came 
up  with  a  supply  of  rice,  cooked  this  time, 
he  heard  a  voice  crying  out  from  below: 

"Hello,  scullion!  What  message  have 
you   for   the    Emperor?" 

"Tell  him,"  yelled  Ting-foo  in  reply, 
"that  'everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.'" 

When  the  Emperor  heard  the  message 
he  laconically  remarked: 

"I'll  wait." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  he  himself 
visited  the  Porcelain  Tower,  looked  at 
all  the  devices  for  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  prisoner,  examined  the  pulley's 
cord  and  block,  and  finally  said  to  the 
keeper  of  the  tower,  who  lodged  just 
before  the  door  of  the  building: 

"If  the  prisoner  comes  out  of  that  door 
to  get  aw^a}^  from  here,  he  will  be  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time  as  you  and  the 
guards  you  employ  to  watch  him.  Take 
as  many  guards  as  you  need." 

"O  Son  of  Heaven!"  answered  the 
keeper,  with  a  smile,  "only  birds,  when 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  tower,  can 
leave  it.    The  scullion  hasn't  any  wings.** 

"You  will  ask  this  lad  to-morrow," 
continued  the  Emperor,  "if  he  has  no 
message  to  send  to  me.  I  want  to  show 
him  clemency,  and  will  give  him  three 
days  in  which  to  acknowledge  his  foolish- 
ness and  repent  of  it.    Let  him  know  this." 

The  keeper  did  so,  and  Ting-foo  replied: 

"Tell  the  Emperor  that  the  miserable 
scullion  is  very  much  obliged  to  him,  but 
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prefers  remaining  on  the  tower  because 
'everything  comes  to  pass.'" 

The  Emperor  was  puzzled.  He  thought 
he  knew  all  the  proverbs,  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  one;  and  he  accordingly 
ordered  the  scholars  of  the  Empire  to 
get  to  work  and  discover  in  what  old 
book  it  could  be  found.  The  scholars 
in  due  time  reported  that  the  formula 
"  Everything  comes  to  pass"  was  unknown. 
True,  when  they  left  the  Emperor's 
presence  they  whispered  to  one  another 
that  they  knew  the  proverb  well  enough, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
appear  more  learned  than  one's  sovereign. 
In  reality,  they  were  lying  because  the 
proverb  in  question  was  of  Ting-foo's 
own  making.  When  he  could  not  think 
of  a  proverb  to  suit  a  given  situation,  he 
simply  invented  one. 

The  marriage  of  the  Emperor  took 
place  about  this  time,  and  he  forgot  all 
about  the  prisoner  in  the  Porcelain  Tower. 
The  prisoner,  however,  did  not  forget 
himself;  he  was  keeping  pretty  busy  up 
there — at  several  things.  For  one  thing, 
he  calculated,  approximately  of  course, 
how  many  grains  of  rice  he  had  eaten 
since  he  arrived  on  the  platform.  For 
another,  he  watched  the  caterpillars 
spinning — and  helped  himself  to  the  results 
of  their  labors,  winding  the  silken  thread 
into  a  skein. 

This  went  on  for  three  years.  One  fine 
day  the  Emperor,  who  had  lost  his  wife 
and  did  not  care  to  take  another,  happened 
to  think  of  his  scullion.  He  sent  for  the 
keeper   of  the  tower. 

"Have  you  your  captive   still?" 

"Yes,  O  master!" 

"And  what  does  he  say?" 

"He's  always  singing." 

"Ah!  Ask  him  if  he  has  no  word  that 
he'd  like  to  send  to  the  Emperor." 

The  keeper  put  the  question  to  Ting-foo, 
who   replied: 

"Nothing,  save  that  'life  is  short  and 
long,'  that  'time  alone  marches  without 
stopping  and  mends  what  it  tears,'  and 
finally  that   'no  prison  is  eternal.'" 


When  the  Emperor  was  told  of  this 
reply,  he  exclaimed: 

"The  fool!  I'd  be  glad  if  he  escaped; 
for  I'm  sick  of  my  prime  minister,  who 
always  lets  me  win  at  chess,  though  he's 
a  better  player  than  I  am.  I'd  retire 
him  if  it  were  not  that  I've  nobody  to 
put  in  his  place." 

The  Emperor  slept  badly  that  night. 
The  next  morning  he  heard  a  commotion 
in  the  palace  yard  and  inquired  what  it 
was  about.  The  chief  officer  of  his  house- 
hold replied  that  a*  man  of  the  people 
pretended  that  the  Emperor  was  waiting 
for  him,  "which  is  a  lie  of  course;  for 
your  Majesty  is  waiting  for  nobody." 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  said 
the  Emperor.  "Bring  up  this  man. 
Perhaps  he's  in   a  hurry  to  be  judged." 

They  brought  up  a  poor  wretch,  very 
badly  dressed,  not  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  and,  despite  his 
miserable  clothes,  rather  clever-looking. 
He  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  who  cried: 

"Get  up,  fellow,  and  say  what  you 
have  to  say!" 

"'With  time  and  patience,'"  murmured 
the  youth,  "'one  accomplishes  every- 
thing,' even  escape  from  the  Porcelain 
Towner.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  master, 
and  pardon  my  presumption!" 

The  Emperor  hesitated.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  laugh  or  get 
angry.    At  last  he  said: 

"Very  well;    I  pardon  you.    But  some- 
body   helped    you    and    I'll    punish    your 
accomplices.    Call  the  tower-keeper." 
The  keeper  appeared  half  dead  with  fright. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "the  fellow  is  a 
sorcerer.  The  tower  door  wasn't  opened, 
and  the  pulley  wasn't  used.  He  flew  off 
like  a  bird  and  nobody  saw  him." 

"Come    here,"    said    the    Emperor    to 
Ting-foo,  moving  to  another  part  of  the 
room.     "Now,  then,  tell  me  your  secret.      ! 
I  have  my  own  opinion  about  sorcery." 

Ting-foo  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and 
showed  one  or  two  cocoons  and  a  large 
ball  of  silk  rope. 
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"Master,"  said  he,  "the  silkworms 
(lid  the  spinning  and  the  scullion  did  the 
winding." 

The  Emperor  tried  the  strength  of  the 

rope,    and    fotmd    it    to    be    quite    stout 

enough  to   bear  the  weight   of   a  heavier 

man  than  Ting-foo.   To  the  latter  he  said : 

"Well,  I  forbid  you  to  speak  of  this  to 

iny  one.    And  now  I  am  going  to  order 

ou  to  be  very  handsomely^  dressed.    You 

re  henceforth  my  prime   minister." 

And   the   happy   Ting-foo,  bowing  low, 
xclaimed : 
"'Everything  comes  to  pass.'" 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


XVIII. — SisTEK  Monica's  I^etter. 
^  O  Jeff  and  Dutchy  remained,  to 
(^\  Jeanie's,  if  not.  to  dad's,  great 
delight.  Big  Ben  put  them  in  Jack's 
care  to  see  the  sights  of  Washington;  and 
next  day  the  whole  party  were  off  in 
the  Senator's  automobile, — the  delegation 
stiffened  again  into  their  great-coats,  and 
j  roperly  mindful  of  their  official  dignity; 
while  Jack,  who  had  a  bright  boy's 
knowledge  of  the  Capitol  that  had  been 
his  home  for  the  last  six  months,  "per- 
sonally conducted"  the  sightseeing  most 
successfully.  Jeanie  had  gone  off  to  her 
dancing  class,  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Mamma  Ray,  so  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  part  company  with  her  old  friends 
until  dinner. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  with  the 
breath  of  coming  spring  in  the  balmy  air, 
and  Washington  was  out  in  festal  array. 
The  wide  avenues  were  thronged  with 
dashing  motors.  Limousines,  and  sober 
carriages  of  more  ancient  date;  the 
spacious  parks  filled  with  pretty  children; 
the  great  store  windows  gay  with  mer- 
chandise gathered  from  every  clime. 
There  was  no  time  to  stop  for  more  careful 
inspection;  so,  as  the  automobile  swept 
on,  Jack  could  only  point  out  the  various 


places  of  interest:  Capitol,  Library, 
Museum,  Treasury;  the  long  stretch  of 
the  White  House,  with  its  curving  colon- 
nades; the  statues  of  heroes  and 
statesmen  that  a  great  country  has 
immortalized;  the  splendid  dwellings  of 
men  whose  names  were  familiar  to  Jack's 
guests. 

"The  Jedge  seems  to  be  holding  his 
own  with  the  biggest  of  'em,"  said  Jeff, 
eyeing  one  of  these  palatial  homes  crit- 
ically. "And  that's  what  Bear  Cap  is 
expecting  of  him.  We  may  not  go  in 
fur  all  this  stone  work  ourselves,  but  we 
ain't  going  to  see  Bear  Cap  downed.  I 
guess  our  Senator  is  about  as  big  a  man 
as  you'll  find  in  Washington,  sonny?" 

"I  believe  he  is,"  answered  Jack, 
truthfully. 

"Hev  you  seen  any  one  bigger?"  asked 
Jeff,  sternly  fixing  Jack  with  his  one  eye. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  have,"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  you  won't,"  said  Jeff,  decidedly. 
"The  Jedge  is  big  inside  and  outside. 
Thar  ain't  a  little  measly  inch  in  him, — 
Old  Hickory  straight  through.  And  Bear 
Cap  is  backing  him  agin  any  man  in 
Washington,  past,  present,  or  future. 
Even  these  on  the  stone  monyments," 
added  Jeff,  as  they  passed  by  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue.  "And  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  Jedge  to  have  a  monyment. 
Bear  Cap  will  raise  him  one  that  will 
top  anything  afoot  or  horseback  in  this 
town." 

And  in  this  cheerful,  boastful  mood  the 
Bear  Cap  "delegation"  was  swept  on  its 
pleasant  way,  out  into  wide  open  roads, 
where  the  trees  and  shrubs  already 
showed  faint  touches  of  awakening  spring; 
through  the  splendid  groves  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  where  the  nation  gathers 
its  old  defenders  in  peace  and  comfort; 
past  the  gentle  slope  where  the  Catholic 
University  rises  cross-crowned  against  the 
evening  sky.  The  "delegation"  under 
Jack's  direction  saw  and  admired  all. 

"It's  a  great  place,"  said  Jeff,  as  they 
whirled  back,  through  dusky  streets  where 
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the  lights  were  flashing  into  starry  radi- 
ance, to  the  city. 

"And  Bear  Cap  has  the  right  man  in 
it;    hasn't  it,   Dutch?" 

"Yah,  yah,"  assented  Dutchy, — "the 
right  man." 

Meantime  Big  Ben  was  seated  alone  in 
his  study,  his  heart  heavy  with  a  new 
weight.  Sam  Rooker  and  his  "own  cor- 
respondent" had  shown  him  how  his 
every  movement  was  watched  by  jealous 
eyes.  If  Sam's  paper  should  catch  a 
whisper  from  John  Jeffries'  heir,  what  a 
story  it  would  have  to  investigate!  Ah, 
this  last  lesson  seemed  the  hardest  of 
all:  that  Bear  Cap — simple,  honest  Bear 
Cap, — the  faithful,  loyal  Bear  Cap  that 
had  lifted  him  to  his  top  notch — should 
ever  be  shamed  by  his  fall! 

And  as  he  sat,  bowed  and  shivering, 
before  the  crackling  logs  that  to-day 
seemed  to  give  no  warmth  or  cheer,  the 
tempting  whisper  again  came  to  him  to 
"skip"  this  last  hard  lesson.  He  could 
make  some  simple  excuse  to  Lawyer 
Murray  for  his  search  for  John  Jeffries; 
he  could  hush  the  whole  matter  up,  bury 
it  forever  out  of  sight.  It  was  madness 
in  him  to  risk  the  questionings  of  John 
Jeffries'  heir. 

Louder  and  fiercer  rose  the  tempter's 
voice,  and  a  while  ago  Big  Ben  would 
have  listened  and  obeyed  it.  But  his 
soul  had  now  awakened;  and,  cold, 
shivering,  shaken  as  was  the  form  that 
bent  over  the  dying  fire,  that  strong  soul 
stood  firm.  He  would  do  the  right  thing: 
he  would  give  back  John  Jeffries'  money 
to  John  Jeffries'  heir,  even  though  it  cost 
him  honest  Bear  Cap's  faith  and  trust 
and  love. 

How  long  he  sat  there  in  that  last 
hard  struggle,  Big  Ben  never  knew.  The 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  the  fire  had 
burned  to  ashes  and  embers,  when  he 
was  roused  by  a  tap  at  the  door.  James, 
who  entered  at  his  call,  handed  him  a 
note  that  had  been  left  by  a  messenger. 
The  delicate  superscription,  the  stamp  of 


cross  and  heart  upon  the  envelope,  were 
strange  to  the  recipient.  He  tore  it  open 
in  some  wonder  and  read: 

"Mv  DEAR  Senator  Barling: — I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Sister  Madeline 
relative  to  the  little  boy  of  whom  you 
inquired  some  time  ago.  If  you  are  still 
interested  in  the  matter  and  will  call  at 
the  Asylum,  I  can  now  give  you  all  the 
information  you  desire. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Sister  Mary  Monica." 

There  was  another  name  added  —  a 
name  that  still  lived  in  history's 
page,  —  but  Big  Ben  had  no  thought  of 
the  Senator's  daughter  now.  The  writer 
was  only  Sister  Monica  to  him, — vSister 
Monica,  with  her  clear  eyes  and  pitying 
smile, — Sister  Monica,  who  had  given  up 
all  the  world  that  lay  at  her  feet  to 
serve  her  God. 

vSister  Monica!  Though  he  had  no 
further  interest  in  Sister  Madeline's  infor- 
mation, since  he  had  found  little  Jack 
for  himself,  Big  Ben  felt  an  odd  desire 
to  see  and  speak  to  Sister  Monica  again; 
to  hear  her  calm,  steadying  voice;  to 
look  into  those  pure,  gentle  eyes  that  had 
measured  earth's  highest  gifts  and  found 
they  profited  nothing.  Yes,  he  would 
make  Jack  the  pretext  for  his  visit,  and 
see  Sister  Monica  again.  And,  with  some- 
thing of  the  longing  with  which  a  storm- 
tossed  wanderer  turns  to  the  blackened 
heaven  in  search  of  a  guiding  star.  Big 
Ben  got  into  his  great-coat  and  started 
off  in  the  wintry  sunset  to  meet  Sister 
Monica. 

As  he  turned  from  the  terraced  steps 
that  led  to  his  door,  a  man  leading  a 
blanketed  pony  paused  and  touched  his 
hat. 

"I  was  just  bringing  him  up,  sir.  The 
little  lady  can  ride  or  drive  him  now,  as 
she  pleases.  We've  broken  him  to  saddle 
or  harness  as  you  wished.  He's  a  beaut, 
sure, — nothing  finer  in  the  town!" 

And  the  speaker  pulled  off  the  blanket 
and  showed  the  glistening  coat  and  silken 
mane   of   a   pretty   silver-grey   pony,    that 
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stood  gentle  and  docile  under  the  Senator's 
critical  eye.  Jeanie's  pony,  that  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  Jack's  home! 
Jeanie's  last  beautiful  gift  from  her  dad's 
hand,  perhaps,  befoje  he  tumbled  from 
his  top-notch  height! 

"Take  it  back  for  to-night,"  said  the 
Senator,  shortly.  "My  little  girl  is  not 
at  home,  and  I  am  going  out.  I'll  call 
you  up  about  him  to-morrow." 

And  again  the  thought  of  little  Jeanie 
and  all  that  he  might  be  bringing  upon 
her  smote  Big  Ben's  heart  like  the  blow 
of  a  mailed  hand.  For  if  this  secret  of 
his  past  should  come  out,  to  be  echoed 
far  and  near  as  big  men's  secrets  always 
are,  little  Jeanie  would  hear  and  know. 
How  could  he  meet  the  sweet,  startled 
gaze  of  his  little  girl's  eyes  when  she 
learned  that  her  own  dear  dad  was  the 
"sinner"  Tom! 

With  the  dull,  heavy  ache  at  his  heart, 
Big  Ben  kept  on  his  way,  scarcely  heeding 
where  he  went  until  he  found  himself 
before  the  wide  portals  of  St.  Mary's 
Orphan  Asylum.  Again  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  gentle  portress  showed  him  into 
the  bare,  spotless  parlor. 

"vSister  Monica  is  at  Benediction  just 
now,"  she  said.  "If  you  will  wait  a  few 
moments  she  will  see  you." 

And  the  visitor,  impatient  as  great 
men  are  at  delay,  was  about  to  turn 
back  when  a  strain  of  sweet,  solemn  music 
made  him  pause.  ''Ave  Maria,''  rose  a 
clear,  pure  voice  above  the  deep  organ 
notes.  ''Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena!''  It  was 
the  convent  hymn  that  Jeanie's  mother 
used  to  sing  in  the  twilight  to  the  babe 
on  her  breast;  and  the  listener's  heart 
leaped  into  warmth  and  tenderness  at  the 
unforgotten  sounds. 

"Ave  Maria!"  In  his  careless,  godless 
life  he  had  never  heard  the  words  except 
irom  Nellie's  lips.  He  sank  into  one  of 
the  big  mission  chairs  and  listened  breath- 
lessly. The  music  rose  and  fell,  swelled 
into  fuller  harmony;  and  a  soft  waft  of 
fragrance,  like  the  odorous  breath  of  his 
own  mountain-tops,  stole  into  the  room. 


There  was  a  moment  of  solemn  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  silvery  note  of  a  bell; 
then  the  organ  notes  swelled  out  again. 
But  to  Big  Ben,  listening  with  bowed 
head,  Nellie's  voice  seemed  to  thrill  softly 
through  all;  and  he  started  like  one 
roused  from  a  dream  when  some  one 
spoke  his  name,  and  Sister  Monica  stood 
smiling  before  him. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting,  Senator!"  she  said.  "But  we  had 
just  gone  into  the  chapel  for  Benediction; 
and,  as  I  am  in  charge,  I  could  not 
desert  my  post." 

"Was  it  you  singing,  then,"  he  asked, — 
"the  Ave  Mariaf" 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "It  is  one  of 
Our  Lady's  feasts, — the  Annunciation, 
you  know.  But  I  forgot  you  are  not 
with  us  —  as  yet,"  she  added,  with  her 
bright  smile;  "though  Charity  will  bring 
her  sister  Faith,  I  am  sure.  You  have 
come  to  see  me  about  the  little  boy. 
I  heard  from  Sister  Madeline  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  what  she  writes."  And, 
taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  Sister 
Monica  read: 

"'I  think  I  can  place,  without  any 
trouble,  the  little  tousle-headed,  blue- 
eyed  Jack  for  whom  Senator  Barling  is 
making  inquiries.  He  is  with  Mr.  Richard 
Brent,   formerly  of  Brentbrook,   but  now 

at   No.    1900 Avenue,    Washington. 

Mr.  Brent  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  an 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  took  him 
from  St.  Mary's  three  years  ago.  I  under- 
stand they  are  in  sad  financial  difficul- 
ties; so  the  child  may  be  in  want,  as 
you  say.  If  this  good  Senator  wishes  to 
befriend  him,  you  will  find  all  the  details 
regarding  the  boy  in  our  register  under 
the  heading  of  John  James  Melville,  his 
true  name.'" 

"What!"  gasped  Big  Ben,  clutching 
the  arms  of  his  mission  chair  as  he  felt 
the  room  swaying  around  him. 

"John  James  Melville,"  repeated  Sister 
Monica,  who,  unconscious  of  anything 
startling  in  her  words,  read  on.  "'The 
child   was   brought   to   us   by   his   grand- 
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mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Melville,  of  Marl- 
borough, who  died  very  shortly  afterward 
in  our  hospital,  begging  the  Sisters  to 
keep  the  child,  who,  she  said,  was  without 
friend  or  relative  but  herself.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  little  Jack  Melville,  who, 
I  presume,  has  adopted  the  Brent  name, 
is  the  boy  the  Senator  wants.'" 

Sister  Monica  stopped  suddenly  at  sight 
of  her  listener's  face. 

"My  dear  Senator,  you  are  ill!  I^et  me 
get  you  water — wine — a  doctor  perhaps!" 

"No,  Madam,  —  no,  no!"  was  the 
shaking,  gasping  answer.  "Just  —  just 
read  that  to  me  again, — tell  it  to  me  again ! 
Jack,  you  say — my  Jack — is  John  James 
Melville!  Say  it  again  in  God's  name! 
You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me! 
Say  it  again!" 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Sister 
Monica,  wondering  still,  but  with  gentle 
surety.  "I  looked  him  up  in  our  register 
to-day.  The  boy  taken  out  of  St.  Mary's 
by  Mr.  Richard  Brent  is  John  James 
Melville.  The  grandmother  gave  us  his 
baptismal  certificate,  that  he  might  have 
no  doubts  or  fears  in  after  life.  He  is 
John  James  Melville,  son  of  John  James 
Melville  and  Mary  Ellen  Jeffries  —  my 
dear  Senator,"  the  Sister  broke  off  again 
at  sound  of  the  cry  that  came  from 
her  listener's  lips.  "I  had  no  idea  this 
was  a  matter  of  such  serious  import 
to  you." 

"Serious,  Madam, — serious!"  said  Big 
Ben,  hoarsely.  "It  is  the  most  vital  thing 
just  now  on  earth  to  me.  Jack — ^little 
Jack  —  Jeanie's  Jack  —  is  John  Jeffries' 
grandson,  John  Jeffries'  heir!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Floriculture. 


The  word  "cord,"  some  say,  comes 
from  Cordova,  where  fine  thongs  of  goat- 
skin, treated  after  the  manner  of  Morocco 
leather,  were  first  sold.  In  London  there 
is  a  guild  of  Cordwainers  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  still  holds  annual  reunions, 
although  it  is  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
restricted  to  workers  in  leather. 


The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  love 
of  them  is  as  old  as  civilization;  but  flori- 
culture, as  a  business,  especially  in  this 
country,  is  scarcely  older  than  a  hundred 
years.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
floriculture  takes  in  all  kinds  of  flower- 
growing, — from  the  tiny  pot  of  geraniums 
to  the  acre-wide  beds  in  greenhouse  or 
garden.  Ever  since  early  Colonial  days, 
individual  Americans  in  town  and  country 
have  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
matter,  cultivating  indigenous  or  exotic 
plants  for  their  own  pleasure;  but  only 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  decades 
has  such  cultivation  taken  on  the  aspect 
of  a  commerical  enterprise  of  recognized 
importance. 

In  1825,  for  instance,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  very  few  greenhouses^ 
or  gardens  from  which  their  owners 
expected  to  make  any  money ;  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers 
was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  reason 
for  their  existence.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  there  were 
some  nine  thousand  establishments  of 
commercial  florists,  with  an  average  of 
twenty-five  hundred  square  feet  of  glass 
each,  or  a  total  of  twenty-two  and  a 
half  million  square  feet.  The  estimated 
value  of  all  these  establishments  was 
eleven  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The 
retail  value  of  the  cut  flowers  was  about 
twelve  and  a  half  millions;  and  of  the 
plants  sold,  ten  millions.  Six  million  , 
dollars  was  received  for  cut  roses,  four 
millions  for  carnations,  three-quarters  of 
a  million  for  violets,  half  a  million  for 
chrysanthemums,  and  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  for  liHes  and  miscellaneous 
flowers. 

It    is    evident,    accordingly,    that    the 
flower  industry  is  a  very  important  one. 
And  if  men  are  influenced  by  the  nature  i 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  habitually 
engaged,    floriculturists   should    surely   be  ; 
gentle,  mild,  and  sweet-tempered. 
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.  — The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  concise 
Lives  of  great  men,  published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  &  Co.,  is  "Pasteur." 

— Yet  another  novel  by  Monsignor  Benson, 
entitled  "Oddsfish,"  is  announced  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     It  will  appear  in  the  autumn. 

— The  officials  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites  give  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the 
new  editions  of  the  Breviary  will  not  be  subject 
to  changes  of  any  kind  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

— The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  the  "Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia"  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks. 
As  to  substance,  it  will  not  differ  from  the 
original;  and,  besides  being  less  expensive,  it 
will  be  more  convenient. 

— It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  volume  of  essays 
by  specialists,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
Roger  Bacon's  work,  to  commemorate  the 
celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the 
great  Franciscan's  birth.  A  statue  of  him  is 
also  to  be  erected  at  Oxford. 

— The  "  Missa  Sollemnis  in  the  Key  of  D, 
Virgini  Deiparae  Lauretanae,"  for  mixed  voices, 
with  organ  accompaniment,  is  an  artistic  com- 
position that  will  be  a  delight  to  first-class 
choirs  with  masters  at  the  organ.  The  typo- 
graphical error  on  page  46  —  "unam"  for 
"unwm" — can  be  easily  corrected.  The  Boston 
Music   Co.,   publishers. 

— "Pictorial  Instructions  for  Catholic  Chil- 
dren" was  a  happy  idea,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  execution  hardly  does  it  justice.  The 
illustrations  are  well  selected,  but  they  are 
badly  printed,  at  least  in  our  copy  of  the  book. 
The  text  also  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  first  lesson,  for  example,  opens  with  the 
negation,  "God  has.no  body."  No  author  or 
compiler  claims  responsibility  for  the  work, 
which  is  published  by  P.  J_  Kenedy  &  Sons. 

— An  editorial  note  satisfactorily  explains  the 
long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  "The  Official 
Catholic  Directory"  for  1914.  In  future,  how- 
ever, this  useful  reference  book  will  be  "on 
time."  If  proof-sheets  are  not  at  hand  on  a 
fixed  date,  the  publishers  will  go  to  press  without 
them,  reprinting  the  statistics  of  the  previous 
year.  The  "population  figures"  of  the  present 
issue  of  the  Directory  are  an  important  feature. 
The  Ruthenian- Greek  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  are  included  in  the  census  reports  for 
the  first  time.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
book  shows  that  the  publishers  and  editor  have 


spared  no  expense  or  trouble  to  render  it  as 
useful  and  reliable  as  possible.  Its  shortcomings 
are  due  to  others.  In  such  hands  as  those  of 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Meier  and  Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  due 
co-operation,  our  Official  Directory  should  not 
be  worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  title. 

— "S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics," 
by  the  Rev.  Bede  Jarrett,  O.  P.  (B.  Herder), 
is  marked  "The  Catholic  Library — 3,"  and  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  utility  and  interest 
set  by  the  preceding  volumes.  Economic  subjects 
are  not  particularly  fascinating  to  the  general 
reader,  perhaps;  but  the  Saint's  life  is  a  charming 
one,  and  will  indemnify  ordinary  persons  for 
such  sociology  as  is  found  in  the  work.  As 
for  students  of  history  and  economics,  the 
book  will  be  welcomed  by  them  as  distinctly 
worth  while. 

— The  current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review 
contains  an  article  ("Three  Ambassadors  of 
the  Victorian  Age")  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham,  who  passed  to  the 
reward  of  a  noble  and  useful  life  last  month, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  death  recalls 
a  famous  speech  he  made  while  representing 
Berwick-on-Tweed  in  Parliament.  He  electrified 
his  audience  by  the  declaration:  "The  member 
for  Berwick  is  a  Christian;  and  he  does  not 
see  that  he  has  any  right  to  sink  his  conscience, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  before 
God,  for  the  sake  of  what  may  be  politic  before 
man." 

— Particularly  seasonable  just  now,  and  with 
much  more  than  that  quality  to  commend 
it,  is  "From  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Throne," 
by  Madame  Cecilia.  The  prime  object  of  this 
volume,  as  the  preface  states,  is  "to  provide 
a  book  of  spiritual  readings  or  a  series  of 
meditations  for  Eastertide."  It  stands  midway 
between  the  author's  former  volume,  "Looking 
upon  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,"  which  treated 
only  of  the  last  six  months  of  the  life  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  a  future  work  on  the  Paraclete 
and  His  abiding  presence  in  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  the  field  of  the  present  volume 
is  the  Risen  Life  of  Christ, — the  events  of  the 
"Great  Forty  Days."  This  matter  is  given 
with  considerable  amplitude.  A  wide  knowledge 
of  Scripture  and  Scriptural  commentary  is 
rendered  contributory  to  the  purpose  of  vivify- 
ing and  making  fruitful  meditation  on  these 
sacred  themes.  Withal,  it  is  a  manual  rather 
for    those    somewhat    advanced    in    the    things 
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of  the  inner  life,  and  for  leisurely  and  careful 
study  rather  than  for  "dipping  into."  It  is 
not  a  "five-minute  book."  Published  by  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers. 

—There  is  considerable  variety  as  well  as 
quantity  of  verse  in  "Preludes,"  by  Sister 
Mary  Clara,  B.  V.  M.  With  native  English 
lyrics  are  to  be  found  translations  from  the 
German  and  at  least  one  poem  in  actual  French. 
But  the  pihce  de  resistance  in  this  matter  of 
variety  is  a  dramatic  monologue,  in  the  manner 
of  Browning,  wherein  a  philosophic  theme  is 
developed  against  the  background  of  a  game 
of  professional  baseball.  When  the  writer 
wishes,  she  can  do  work  as  good  as  this  sonnet: 

PRAYER    WITHOUT    WORDS. 

{Post  Communion.) 
This    morn    my    heart    is    full    of    song;     and    still 
When   to   my   lips   it   comes,    the   music   dies, — 
The    power    to    sing    my    God    to    me    denies. 
Thy    grace    divine   Thou    gavest.    Lord,    until 
With    every    thought    of    Thee    my    pulses    thrill; 
And  swift   to   Heaven   and  Thee   my   glad  soul  flies 
On   wings  of  love;     and   "  Dearest  Lord,"   it  cries, 
"Let  me  but  voice   my  prayer  if   'tis  Thy   will! 
Mayhap    some    other    soul    who    struggles    hfere 

Will   find   in   it   new   hope,    new   love   for   Thee, — 
Some   weary   soul  oppressed   with   doubt   and   fear." 

But  Jesus  in   my   breast  so  lovingly 
Speaks   to   my  heart  in   accents  low  and  clear: 
"My   child,    to-day    in   silence    worsh'p    Me." 

Published  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  B.  V.  M., 
Dubuque,   Iowa. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may^  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics."    Rev. 

Bede  Jarrett,   O.   P.     30  cts. 
"From  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Throne."    Madame 

Cecilia.     $1.75,  net. 
"Pictorial   Instructions  for   Catholic   Children." 

50  cts. 

"Mystic  Trees."    Michael  Field.     $1.50. 
"Frederic  Ozanam."    Archibald  J.  Dunn,  F.  R. 

Hist.  S.,  etc.     50  cts. 
"From  an  Island  Outpost."      Mary  E.  Waller. 

$1.25. 
"Faith."    Mgr.  De  Gibergues.    75  cts. 


Nicholas    Breakspear."     Rev.    Horace    Mann, 

D.  D.     $1. 
"Priestly  Practice."    Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C. 

$1. 
"Little   Pollys   Pomes."     $1.35. 
"The  Holy  House  of  Loreto."    Rt.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der McDonald,   D.   D.    $1.25. 
"Romance    on    El    Camino    Real."     Jarrett    T. 

Richards.  LL.  B.    $1.35. 
"One  Year  of  Pierrot."    $1.35. 
"A  Flower  for  Each  Day  in  the  Year,"    Mary 

Talbot.     60  cts. 
"Allen's    Defence   of   English   Catholics,    1584." 

35   cts. 
"Sacrifice."    Flora  Tilt.    75  cts. 
"Poems."    Sister  M.  Blanche,    $1. 
"The    Treasures   of    the    Rosary."     Very    Rev. 

Charles  McKenna,  O.  P.    Cloth,  $1;    paper, 

25  cts. 
"St.  Louis,  King  of  France."    $1.25. 
"The  Four  Wonders."     Elnora  Shillig.     50  cts. 
"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,   O.  S.   B.     $1.25. 
"Daily    Reflections    for    Christians."      2     vols. 

Very  Rev.  Charles  Fox,  O.  M.  I.  $3.25. 
"Lives  of  the  Saints."  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  sects. 
"On     Prayer     and     the     Contemplative     Life." 

Very  Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P.  $1.25,  net. 
"Twilight    Talks    to    Quiet    Hearts."      W.    W. 

Whalen.     60  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,   xiii,  3. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Lariviere,  of  the  diocese  of  Port- 
land; Rev.  Ernest  Wilks  and  Rev.  Stephen 
Higgins,  C.  M. 

Brother  Hyacinth,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  Agnes  Antoine,  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor;  Sister  M.  Rosalie,  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
Mother  M.  Purification,  Sisters  of  Loretto;  and 
Sister  M.  Domitilla,  vSisters  of  Charity,  B.  V.  M, 

Mr.  John  Reale,  Miss  Mary  Begley,  Mr. 
Stephen  Fogarty,  Mr.  Thomas  Corboy,  Mr. 
Michael  Spettel,  Mrs.  Maria  Bennett,  Miss 
Johanna  McDonnell,  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Mr. 
Charles  Walters,  Mr.  William  Wetton,  Mrs.j 
Mary  McDonnell,  Mr.  John  Timmerberg,  Mr! 
Terrence  Ford,  Mrs.  Winifred  Ford,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Mr.  Louis  Obert,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cav-j 
anaugh,  Mr.  Anthony  Mesker,  Mr.  Roberll 
Allen,  Mr.  John  Kerrigan,  Mr.  Joseph  Friel 
Mr.  William  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  John  Harlow. 

Eternal   rest   give   unto   them,    O   Lord;     anC| 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them, 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'  indul.) 


May  tlieji 
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The  Proud  Lady.  Our  Lady  and  the  Reformation. 


BY    KATHARINQ    TYNAN. 

^©YSELF  will  ne'er  myself  decry, 

Nor  count  myself  all  base, 

Since  that  a  noble  I,ove  have  I 

Who  stoops  to  my  disgrace. 

Though  I  be  poor  and  small  and  mean. 

What  matter  so  I  be? 
Still  I  am  prouder  than  a  queen 

That  He  has  chos.en  me. 

My  heart  is  but  a  barren  spot, 

Cold  as  a  stone,  as  hard. 
The  angels  bring  my  arid  plot 

Heaven's  balm  and  spikenard. 

As  He  goes  in  and  He  goes  out 

They  envy  still  my  bliss,  ^ 

Shaking  the  stars  of  heaven  about. 
The  nard  and  ambergris. 

As  once  upon  the  garden  ground 

He  rested  His  spent  head, 
I  set  within  my  narrow  bound 

Grey  stones  to  be  His  bed. 

As  once  He  lay  within  the  tomb 
Stark  in  His  three  days'  rest, 

A  bitter,  an  unlovely  room 
I  make  Him  in  my  breast. 

Yet  from  myself  I  will  not  turn. 

And  why  indeed  should  I, 
Seeing  for  me  a  King  doth  spurn 

The  splendors  of  His  sky? 


Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God:  Mary, 
therefore,  is  the  Seat  of  Wisdom.  His 
presence  is  heaven:  she,  therefore,  is  the 
Gate  of  Heaven. — Newman. 


BY    W.  p.  M.  KENNEDY,   M.  A.,    F.  R.  HIST.  S. 


I. 

VERY  CathoHc  has  read  Father 
Faber's  glowing  and  passionate 
il|M|iBiS  description  of  a  typical  Lady 
Day  in  CathoHc  England.  The 
magic  words  of  the  great  Oratorian  con- 
jure up  a  picture  which  will  bear  the 
closest  historical  examination;  for  the 
devotion  of  Catholic  England  to  Our 
Lady  is  no  mere  figment  of  devotional 
writers,  no  mere  exaggeration  of  pious 
hearts  and  generous  enthusiasts:  it  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  English 
Church  History.  England  was  "Our 
Lady's  Dower"  not  merely  in  name  but 
in  reality,  and  her  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  was  the  praise  and  wonder  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Many  historians  claim 
that  England  was  in  some  way  solemnly 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  but  the  actual  date  is  of 
little  importance.  We  know  that  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  in  1400 
of  the  English  as  the  servants  of  Our 
Lady's  special  inheritance  and  her  own 
Dowry;  and  he  ordered  the  Angelus  Bell 
to  be  rung  in  the  morning,  in  addition  to 
the  customary  evening  bell,  as  an  act  of 
honor  and  thanksgiving  for  her  special 
favors  to  the  nation.  We  know  that  the 
cry  "Our  Lady  for  her  Dowry!"  ran  along 
the  English  lines  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  that  it  was  at  that  time 
"familiar   as  a  household  word"  through- 
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out  the  land.  Churches  dedicated  to  the 
"glorious  Virgin  our  Mother"  studded 
England.  Pilgrimages  to  her  shrines  were 
among  the  most  popular  forms  of  devo- 
tion. Altars  in  her  honor  were  found 
even  in  the  poorest  churches.  Her  image 
stood  beside  that  of  her  crucified  Son 
on  every  chancel  arch  in  the  land,  and 
also  in  a  special  niche  beside  every  high 
altar. 

Every  Catholic  knows,  at  least  in  broad 
outline,  how  all  this  fair  picture  was 
changed  and  how  Mary  was  banished 
from  England,  when  the  outraged  taber- 
nacles of  her  Son  lay  in  ruin  in  every  parish 
in  the  land.  But  we  have  been  too  often 
satisfied  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
Reformation  history:  It  is  true  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  author  to  elaborate 
every  detail;  but  the  inner  history,  as 
it  were,  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the 
Reformation  ought  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest  to  Catholics,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  admirable  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  methods  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  survey 
in  somewhat  close  detail  the  high-handed 
dealings  with  devotion  to  Our  Lady  during 
the  Tudor  rule  in  England,  and  from  this 
survey  to  present  to  her  clients  in  The 
Ave  Maria  an  insight  into  the  tyrannical 
invasion  of  the  private  religious  life  of 
the  people.  The  Reformation  in  England 
passed  always  to  higher  planes  of  perse- 
cution; and  before  Elizabeth  died  she 
had  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  she 
claimed  to  be  the  supreme  governor  not 
merely  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  the  con- 
sciences and  homes  of  her  people.  I  shall 
present  the  history  chronologically;  and, 
while  using  documents  of  general  import, 
I  shall  rely  chiefly  on  important  sources 
of  information  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
worked  into  the  history  of  the  period — 
the  Visitation  Manuscripts.  The  docu- 
ments, which  I  have  collected  from  every 
library  in  England,  throw  the  clearest 
light  on  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people 
during    the  Tudor    tyranny.     Before   be- 


ginning the  study,  however,  it  will  be 
well  to  point  out  that  these  manuscripts 
represent  actual  orders  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  bishops  to  the  parishes 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  they 
were  enforced  on  the  people  by  the  parish 
clergy  and  churchwardens.  Disobedience 
to  them  was  punishable  by  law.  The  dates 
will  serve  my  readers  as  guides,  not  only 
to  the  reigns  in  which  the  orders  were 
issued,  but  also  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
those  who  formulated  them;  while  those 
quoted  from  the  reign  of  Mary  will  illus- 
trate the  inconceivable  devastation  under 
Edward  VL  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
delay  over  the  blasphemous  utterances 
against  Our  Lady  in  the  sermons  and 
controversial  books  of  the  period;  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  denunciations 
of  the  Mother  of  God  opened  the  flood- 
gates for  the  inflow,  in  future  years, 
of  all  the  old  heresies  against  the  Incar- 
nation. It  is  true  in  every  age  that 
those  who  "reject  the  Mother  will  finally 
reject  the  Son." 

The  earliest  public  attack  on  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  took  place  in  1536,  when 
Thomas  Cromwell  issued  injunctions  to 
all  the  parishes  of  England,  on  behalf  of 
the  new  head  of  the  Church,  forbidding 
the  people  to  make  pilgrimages  to  her 
shrines  and  to  make  offerings  before  her 
images.  Two  years  later  this  order  was 
amplified  from  the  same  sinister  source, 
and  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  declare 
to  their  people  once  every  quarter  that 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Our  Lady, 
setting  up  candles  before  her  images,  and 
saying  over  beads,  were  things  which 
called  for  "great  threats  and  maledictions 
of  God,  as  tending  to  idolatry  and  super- 
stition." In  addition,  the  ministers  of 
Henry  VIII.  took  upon  themselves  to 
distinguish  between  "feigned  images" 
and  "worthy  and  honorable  images." 
They  defined  the  former  as  those  which 
were  "abused  by  pilgrimages,"  and  these 
they  ordered  to  be  demolished.  This 
opened  up  the  way  for  that  spirit  of 
iconoclasm,  which  reached  such  extremes 
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of  fury  under  Elizabeth;  and  many  images 
of  Our  Lady  were  taken  down  and  de- 
stroyed in  this  reign.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Henry  and  his  advisers  dealt  a  severe 
blow  at  the  Catholic  custom  of  setting 
up  votive  candles  before  images  of  Our 
Lady,  when  they  ordered  every  parish 
clergyman  in  England,  under  pain  of 
deprivation  or  sequestration,  to  forbid 
absolutely  the  continuance  of  this  custom 
in  their  parishes,  and  to  inform  the  people 
that  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  that  for 
the  future  no  such  lights  should  be  set 
up.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
Henry  issued  orders  to  all  the  clergy, 
telling  them  that  if  in  the  past  they  had 
encouraged  in  their  sermons  any  pilgrim- 
ages to  shrines  of  Our  Lady,  they  were 
to  recant  openly,  and  to  inform  their 
people  from  the  pulpit  that  their  previous 
exhortations  were  founded  on  "errors  and 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church." 
Even  the  pious  custom  of  saying  the 
Angelus  was  forbidden,  as  it  had  been 
"brought  in  and  begun  by  pretence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  pardon." 

These  orders  were  no  mere  dead  letters. 
For  example,  in  1541  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
seemed  to  the  royal  mind  too  conservative, 
and  he  received  a  peremptory  letter  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  not  only  to 
destroy  Our  Lady's  images  in  his  cathe- 
dral, but  also  to  warn  all  his  parish 
clergy  that  they  must  desecrate  their 
parish  churches  by  a  similar  act  of  vandal- 
ism. The  Bishop  bowed  before  the  royal 
will,  "gutted"  his  glorious  cathedral,  and 
commanded  his  clergy  to  follow  his 
example,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
him  for  punishment  with  the  names  of 
those  who  resorted  to  pilgrimages  of  Our 
Lady  or  set  up  candles  in  her  honor. 
The  attack  on  devotions  to  Our  Lady  did 
not  pass  much  beyond  these  positions 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Ave  Maria  continued  to  be  taught  and 
expounded  in  the  schools  and  pulpits, 
and  the  people  still  used  "Our  Lady's 
Hours,"  now,  however,  in  an  edition 
modified  to  suit  Henry's  new  relationship 


to  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  that  further  reform  was  in 
the  air,  and  it  will  be  well  to  notice  two 
points  in  view  of  the  development  of 
Protestantism  under  Cranmer  in  the 
following  reign. 

As  early  as  1538,  the  litanies  of  Our 
Lady  were  glanced  at,  as  needing  severe 
correction;  and  in  1541  Cranmer  had  a 
passage-at-arms  with  one  of  his  clergy 
who  had  defended  images  in  a  sermon 
and  had  declared  that  "there  could  be 
no  idolatry  in  case  of  an  image  of  Our 
Lady."  Cranmer  dealt  with  him  summa- 
rily by  making  the  categorical  reply  that 
"all  images  were  idols."  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  from  1540 
onward,  Cranmer  was  getting  ready  for 
extremer  changes,  and  that  he  was  gradu- 
ally drifting  away,  not  merely  from  the 
Catholic  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
but  also  from  the  Catholic  position  with 
regard  to  all  the  saints.  Nothing  save 
the  religious  reaction  as  represented  in 
the  Act  of  Six  Articles — which,  indeed, 
was  purely  political — could  have  pre- 
vented him  laying  his  far-reaching  plans 
before  Henry  VIII.  Cranmer  was,  how- 
ever, as  astute  in  politics  as  he  was 
fickle  in  religion;  and  he  knew  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  he  was  dealing  with 
a  monarch  who  was  prepared  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  sacrifice  the 
religion  of  his  people  in  order  to  advance 
some  private  end  or  to  facilitate  some 
political  move.  When  Henry  died  Cran- 
mer's  chance  came,  and  we  shall  now 
follow  the  reforms  in  relation  to  our 
subject  which  he  inspired  and  carried 
out  under  Edward  VI. 

When  Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne 
the  government  fell  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  extreme  Protestant  faction.  The 
Henrician  regulation  about  pilgrimages 
and  candles  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  was 
reinforced  in  every  parish  in  England,  by 
a  body  of  extreme  Protestant  visitors; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish 
between  images,  such  as  I  have  already 
referred  to.  The  earliest  changes  in  the  ser- 
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vices  dates  from  this  royal  visitation.  All 
the  clergy  were  commanded  to  omit  the 
"memorials"  (the  antiphons,  versicles  and 
collects  of  Our  Lady)  at  Vespers  in  order 
to  make  room  for  readings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English.  This  may  seem  a  mere 
detail,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  attendance  of  the  laity  at  Vespers 
was  a  characteristic  feature  of  English 
religious  life.  In  addition,  the  proces- 
sional litanies  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  were 
at  once  abolished,  their  place  being  taken 
by  a  comprehensive  English  litany.  Her 
image  was  utterly  "extincted  and  de- 
stroyed" in  the  windows  of  the  churches. 
The  people  were  commanded  to  deface 
her  images  in  their  homes,  and  to  bequeath 
no  money  by  will  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  votive  lights  before  her  altar 
in  the  parish  churches.  Saying  of  beads 
was  denounced  as  a  "gross  superstition," 
though  it  was  not  as  yet  forbidden;  but 
the  people  were  robbed  of  "Our  Lady's 
Hours"  and  forbidden  to  use  them,  being 
provided  with  a  new  book  of  private 
devotions  from  which  Our  Lady's  name 
was  deleted.  The  preface  to  these  new 
books  mocked  at  invocation  and  spoke 
of  "the  slander  done  unto  God  by  such 
anthems  as  Salve  Regina";  while  the 
government  characterized  them  as  "un- 
true and  superstitious,"  and  peremptorily 
forbade  their  use.  This  prohibition  of  the 
old  Catholic  books  of  private  devotion 
needs  more  than  passing  mention,  as  it 
was  the  prelude  to  some  high-handed 
dealings  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later. 

Disaster  followed  disaster  in  quick  suc- 
cession. On  January  27,  1548,  Craruner 
issued  orders  prohibiting  the  Candlemas 
processions  in  all  the  parishes  of  England; 
and  his  preachers  had  already  prepared 
the  way  for  this  injunction  by  homilies 
denouncing  them  as  "papistical  super- 
stitions and  abuses."  A  month  later  the 
government  abandoned  all  distinction 
between  "abused"  and  "non-abused"  or 
"honorable  "  images,  and  ordered  all  images 
in  all  the  churches  to  be  destroyed.   This 


order  merely  fanned  the  flame  of  icono- 
clasm  which  had  broken  out  over  London 
in  the  beginning,  when,  as  a  contemporary 
chronicler  tells  us,  every  image  of  Our 
Lady  was  taken  down  and  publicly  out- 
raged and  burned.  Some  of  the  bishops 
praised  the  new  zeal,  and  after  the  sermons 
"the  boys  broke  Our  Lady's  idol  in 
pieces."  As  soon  as  the  new  regulations 
were  promulgated,  the  fiercest  "reform" 
broke  out  in  every  county  in  England. 
The  glorious  mediaeval  images  of  Our 
Lady  were  taken  from  the  rood-beams, 
her  statues  were  hurled  from  their  niches 
beside  the  high  altars,  and  a  parish  bonfire 
of  the  pious  gifts  of  Catholic  England 
celebrated  the  occasion. 

The  abolition  of  the  Mass  in  1549 
roused  the  people  of  the  West  to  armed 
revolt,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  devo- 
tions. But  these  things  were  not  to  be. 
On  all  sides  "reform"  moved  forward, 
and  before  very  long  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  was  able  to  report  to  his 
government  that  images  of  Our  Lady 
were  "not  used  in  England."  Even  before 
the  publication  of  the  Protestant  Prayer 
Book  in  1549,  which  ousted  all  the  old 
Service  Books,  attacks  had  been  made 
on  services  connected  with  Our  Lady. 
Thus,  for  example,  her  Matins,  Hours, 
and  Vespers  were  prohibited  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1548;  and  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  in  1547.  Almost  imme- 
diately a  general  attack  was  made  on 
Rosaries.  We  have  already  seen  that 
they  were  glanced  at  as  superstitious; 
but  in  1548  Cranmer  issued  orders  for- 
bidding their  use,  and  enjoining  his 
clergy  to  see  that  this  order  was  carried 
out.  Indeed,  Cranmer  was  so  zealous  in 
this  connection  that  he  made  special 
inquiries  to  see  if  the  clergy  had  faith- 
fully obeyed  his  injunctions.  It  will  be 
well  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Rosary 
in  some  detail,  as  it  will  form  an  inter- 
esting subject  when  we  consider  the 
Elizabethan  History. 

In  1549  the  government  sent  commands 
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into  all  the  parishes  that  those  who  used 
Rosaries  in  the  churches  should  be  ejected 
forcibly.  In  the  following  year  the  Prot- 
estant Bishop  of  London  demanded  a 
return  from  the  churchwardens  of  his 
diocese  of  those  who  said  the  Rosary.  A 
similar  inquiry  was  carried  out  in  the 
diocese  of  Bangor  two  years  later;  while, 
in  1552,  it  became  a  regular  parish  inquisi- 
tion over  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  and  Worcester.  This  last 
example  is  noteworthy,  as  the  church- 
wardens were  ordered  to  search  the  houses 
of  the  parishioners  not  only  for  Rosaries 
but  for  "Our  Lady's  Hours."  This  is  the 
solitary  instance  which  I  have  discovered 
of  such  an  invasion  of  private  life  during 
the  reign. 

The  foregoing,  however,  set  an  example 
for  Tudor  despotism,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  bore  abundant  fruit  later.  Side  by 
side  with  these  prohibitions  of  Rosaries 
were  orders,  issued  at  regular  intervals, 
forbidding  the  people  to  bring  their  copies 
of  "Our  Lady's  Hours"  to  church,  or  to 
use  them  during  the  Protestant  service. 
"Invoking  the  Virgin  on  a  Popish  book" 
was  an  offence  presentable  to  the  bishop, 
and  punishable  by  law.  To  sum  up, 
under  Edward  VI.  all  the  images  of  Our 
Lady  were  destroyed;  all  devotion  to 
her  was  prohibited  by  law;  Rosaries 
were  forbidden,  —  in  a  word,  Mary  was 
driven  out  of  England,  and  the  people 
were  robbed  of  devotion  to  her,  as  they 
were  robbed  of  her  Son  on  the  altar 
and  in  the  tabernacle,  by  the  despotism 
of  the  new  religious  system  set  up  by 
Henry  VIII. 

When  we  turn  to  Mary's  reign,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  for  a  few  years  the 
old  scenes  of  Catholic  days  return.  We 
need  not  delay  to  gather  up  the  history 
of  their  restoration;  but  certain  notes 
from  the  documents  are  worthy  of  record, 
as  they  bear  witness  to  the  dreary  pillage 
under  Edward  VI.  Thus  in  the  very  first 
month  of  the  reign  the  old  processions  of  ' 
Our  Lady  were  at  once  restored  through- 
out the  land,  and  orders  were  issued  that 


all  her  feast-days  should  be  observed  as 
in   Catholic  times. 

During  the  year  1554  Bonner  ordered 
his  clergy  to  remind  their  people  when 
making  their  wills  of  the  "great  spoil  and 
robbery"  that  had  taken  place,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  restore  or  reprovid^  the 
images  of  Our  Lady  and  the  saints  in  their 
parish  churches.  He  erected  at  his  own 
cost  Our  Lady's  image,  w4th  a  rood,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  July  of  the  same 
year;  and  he  also  issued  a  strict  injunc- 
tion that  the  children  should  be  taught 
the  Ave  Maria,  as  the  late  heresy  had 
deprived  them  largely  of  such  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  general  zeal  was  so  remark- 
able that  a  contemporary  diarist  mentions 
the  joy  of  the  people  in  bringing  back  the 
old  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  He  notices 
point  by  point  the  restoration,  and  con- 
cludes his  remarks  on  the  reign  in  this 
connection  by  telling  us — which  we  know 
only  on  his  authority  —  that  Cardinal 
Pole,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  sent 
round  special  commissioners  to  all  the 
churches  to  see  that  the  images  of  Our 
Lady  were  restored.  The  Cardinal's 
diligence  in  this  respect  is  further  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  he  issued  orders 
to  all  the  churchwardens,  commanding 
them  to  provide  at  once  in  their  parish 
churches  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  sacrilege  of 
the  previous  reign.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  among  other  signs  of  the  restored 
piety,  that  in  those  counties  where  the 
churchwardens  had  been  told  to  invade 
the  homes  of  the  people,  the  Catholic 
bishop  now  exhorted  the  people  to  obtain 
Rosaries  and  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God 
by  the  accustomed  piety. 

I  have  selected  these  items  from  the 
Marian  documents  to  serve  the  purpose 
to  which  I  have  referred.  There  is  no 
need  to  overburden  the  picture,  though 
much  material  lies  in  my  note-books.  At 
this  point,  however,  it  is  well  to  note 
the  great  contrast  between  the  reigns 
of  Edward  and  Mary,  as  it  illustrates 
almost    more   than    a   theological   trca-tise 
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the  utter  incompatibility  between  any 
form  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 
The  "gentle  Maid  of  Nazareth,"  as  our 
CathoHc  ancestors  loved  to  call  her,  has 
really  no  place  in  any  system  outside  the 
Church,  where  she  is  not  only  Mother  of 
God,  but  Mother  of  men.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  all  the  old  devo- 
tions in  her  honor  were  restored  under 
Queen  Mary. 

It  has  frequently  been  declared  that 
this  was  not  so.  Abundant  evidence  is 
forthcoming  that  once  more  her  image 
stood  over  the  chancel  arches,  that  votive 
candles  were  set  up  in  her  honor  all 
over  the  land,  that  her  processions  passed 
round  the  restored  churches,  that  her 
Rosary  was  recited,  that  the  Ave  rose 
from  the  lips  of  old  and  young,  and  the 
Angelus  Bell  again  proclaimed  thrice  each 
day  the  glory  of  her  place  in  the  mystery 
of  Redemption.  On  that  sad  day  in  the 
dreary  English  November  of  1558  when 
Queen  Mary's  tragic  life  closed,  it  may  be 
said  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  people 
of  England  had  been  brought  back  to 
their  love  for  the  Mother  of  God.  Alas! 
once  more  they  stood  by  that  fatal 
threshold  of  a  Tudor  religious  change, 
as  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

(  Conclusion  next  week. ) 


A  CHILD  in  a  library  values  most  those 
books  which  have  gilt  edges;  a  book 
collector  prizes  the  rarest  editions  only 
for  the  excellence  of  the  matter  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  text.  So  is  our  value  for 
men  and  nature  affected  by  the  artistic 
spirit.  To  it  vulgar  show  is  the  gilt-edged 
book;  the  extraordinary  is  the  rare 
edition;  what  it  values  is  often  very 
humble  and  poor  to  eyes  that  can  not 
read  it.  It  can  see  majesty  and  dignity  in 
many  a  poor  laborer;  it  can  detect  mean- 
ness under  the  mantle  of  an  emperor; 
it  can  recognize  grandeur  in  a  narrow 
house,  and  pettiness  in  the  palace  of  a 
thousand  chambers. 

■^Philif>  Gilbert  Hamilton, 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XXI. 
MY  COYNE,  as  Mrs.  Jack  W. 
Morton,  began  to  develop 
ambitions.  It  was  remarkable 
how  soon  she  took  her  color 
from  her  surroundings.  In  a  few  months 
after  the  death  that  had  changed  so  many 
things  in  Orvisville,  this  young  person 
had  become  what  she  called  "classy." 
Jack's  sister,  now  Mrs.  Trevanion,  had 
not  "hit  it  off"  with  her,  as  she  phrased 
it.  Mrs.  Morton  herself  had  gone  off  to 
a  sanitarium,  then  to  Paris;  and  Mary 
Coyne,  bewildered  by  the  kaleidoscopic 
movements  of  life,  was  silent  and  unsym- 
pathetic. Mrs.  Coyne,  now  removed  to 
the  Cheshire  Arms  (a  new  and  unneces- 
sary apartment  house  in  a  town  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  houses  with 
gardens),  was  the  recipient  of  her  woes. 
Mrs.  Coyne  lived  in  five  small  rooms,  for 
which  her  daughter  paid  the  rent.  Mary 
occupied  one  of  the  rooms,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  the  family  with 
generosity.  She  was  now  engaged  with 
Madeline  in  the  business  of  supplying 
ladies  with  garments  of  the  latest  fashion. 
Mrs.  Welterman  had  gone  into  the  busi- 
ness with  energy.  Madeline  had  ideas,  and 
the  economic  instincts  of  her  Norman 
ancestors  showed  themselves  very  often. 
"It's  too  awful,"  Mrs.  Jack  Morton 
confided  to  her  mother,  "the  way  Jack's 
sister  treats  me!" 

Mrs.  Coyne,  in  a  rather  over- trimmed 
black  frock,  was  administering  tea  to 
her  affected  daughter.  The  little  parlor 
of  the  flat  was  much  smarter  than  the  old 
one  had  been.  Amy  had  induced  her 
mother  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  old  fur- 
niture. Trevanion' s  piano,  draped  with 
Bulgarian-striped  silk,  remained.  The 
rest  of  the  room  was  all  mission  furniture 
and  purple  cushions,  with  fringed  portieres 
to  match.  All  these  things  were  the  gift 
of  the  bride. 
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"Jack's  sistef  seems  to  control  every- 
thing. Such  an  outrageous  will  I  never 
heard  of, —  never!  She's  got  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  everything,  and  my  poor  Jack  is 
treated  like  an  idiot.  The  rest  of  the 
family  doesn't  seem  to  count.  Jack  gets 
only  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  until 
he's  twenty-six;  and  unless  he  goes  back 
to  college  for  a  year,  at  least,  he  gets  only 
two  thousand  five  hundred  until  he's 
thirty." 

"Dear,  dear!"  observed  her  mother, 
sympathetically. 

"You  may  well  say  that!''  continued 
Amy,  watching  th^  large  diamond  in  a 
hoop  that  glittered  with  a  combination 
of  turquoises  and  sapphires  around  her 
wedding  ring.  "Two  thousand  a  year,  and 
my  living  as  a  sort  of  a  college  widow 
between  here  and  New  Haven!  Two 
thousand  a  year!  And  after  the  sacrifices 
I  have  made!" 

"Giving  up  your  education  and  your 
graduation  dress  and  all  that!"  sighed 
her  mother.  "I  often  wonder  whether 
any  man  is  worth  it — except  your  father, 
of  course." 

"Mother"  (Amy's  voice  took  a 
petulant  tone),  "I  wonder  that  you  can 
talk  like  that.  You  haven't  lost  anything. 
I'm  sure  you'd  be  living  in  the  old 
house,  from  hand  to  mouth,  if  I  hadn't 
married  Jack,  and  touched  his  sister  for 
an  allowance  for  you.  I'm  sure  I'm  doing 
my  best  for  you,  —  so's  Jack.  And,  if  I 
live,  the  boys  shall  leave  this  nasty 
common  school  and  go  to  Groton,  with 
children  of  their  own  class.  That's  where 
Jack  went.  It's  a  terrible  handicap  to 
me  for  Mary  to  be  going  over  to  New 
York  to  that  dressmaking  place." 

"Nobody  know^s  it,  Amy.  There's  a 
beautiful  brass  plate  on  an  ebony-colored 
door,  with  just  the  simple  letters, 
'Madame  Madeline  —  Modes,'  that's  all. 
That's  what  was  decided  on.  Madeline 
was  determined  to  do  the  thing  as  stylishly 
as  possible." 

"Yes:  she  consulted  me,"  said  Amy, 
with  a  languid  air.    "She  wanted  to  make 


it  'couiuriere':  she  said  it  was  better_ 
French;  but  I  just  told  her  that  society' 
wouldn't  stand  for  it,  —  though,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  didn't  in  the  least  know 
what  it  meant.  ^And  Trevanion!  He  is 
just  a  beggar  on  horseback.  He's  stopped 
poor  Jack's  running  bills;  and  if  I  hadn't 
got  these  jewels  and  my  furs  and  a  few 
frocks  just  after  we  were  married,  I'd  be 
in  rags!  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  for 
clothes  after  I  go  out  of  mourning.  I 
often  think,"  Amy  concluded  pensively, 
raising  a  monocle  to  her  left  eye,  "that 
it's  better  to  be  poor  and  have  no  position 
than  to  go  on  suffering  as  I  suffer — unable 
to  hold  the  place  in  society  that  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Jack  Wadsworth  Morton." 

"Your  family  is  as  good  as  anybody's 
in  America.    The  Salem — " 

"I  don't  quite  like  the  Salem  witch 
story.    It  might  make  some  people  laugh." 

"What's  there  to  laugh  at?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Coyne,  flushing  indignantly.  "Those 
witches  suffered  just  as  much  for  their 
country  as  George  Washington  or  Roger 
Williams." 

"No  witches  in  mine!"  said  Amy, 
positively.  "If  your  witches  were  old 
settlers,  we'd  talk  about  the  Mayflower, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  You  can't  make 
witches  respectable,  no  matter  what  you 
say  about  them.  Just  stick  to  the  May- 
flower, mother;  and  if  you  go  into  the 
'Daughters'  I'll  pay  the  fee.  Or  perhaps 
the  Colonial  Dames  would  be  better. 
I'll  have  a  talk  with  some  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary sharps  about  it.  I'm  glad  my 
mother-in-law  has  gone  for  a  time.  We 
have  her  suite.  She  didn't  even  kiss  me. 
She  just  cried,  and  said  the  only  consola- 
tion she  had  was  that  I  wasn't  the  chorus 
girl  Jack  had  been  in  love  with  last  year 
at  New  Haven.  I  tell  3''OU,  mother,  many 
a  time  I've  just  had  to  hold  my  temper 
in,  and  remember  I  was  a  lady — " 

"And  a  clergyman's    daughter,   Amy!" 

"You'll  never  let  me  forget  that,  mother! 
Now  I  must  go!"  Amy  drew  from  her 
crepe-draped  silver  bag  a  powder-puff 
and   mirror.     "I've    a   little    quiet  bridge 
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ahead  with  some  friends  on  The  Hills. 
Tell  Mary  I  was  here.  I  hope  you've  got 
over  her  joining  the  Catholic  Church." 

"I  shall  never  get  over  it, —  not  as 
long  as  I  live!  Mrs.  Coyne  took  out  her 
handkerchief.  "Life  will  never  be  the 
same.  How  can  I  ever  join  with  her 
in  singing  'Jerusalem  the  Golden,'  or 
'Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  or  any  of  those 
old  Protestant  hymns!  And  such  an 
example  to  the  boys!  All  her  ancestors 
look  down — " 

"I  fancy  that,  if  they're  witches,  they 
probably  look  up,"  giggled  Amy.  "Oh 
never  mind!  Don't  be  a  bigot,  mother. 
It  would  be  better  for  my  position  if 
Mary  would  go  and  be  a  nun, — dress- 
making is  so  vulgar!  I  don't  object  to 
incense  myself;  and  Jack  says  that,  if 
you  must  pay  your  pew  rent,  the  Catholic 
Church  gives  you  more  for  your  money 
than  any  other,— -and  you're  not  bored 
with  sermons.  Jack  has  some  Catholic 
friends,  you  knov/.  Don't  be  a  clam! 
Nobody  bothers  much  about  religion 
now.  And  I'm  sure  father  wouldn't  have 
minded.    He  was  awfully  broad  himself." 

"Amxy!" 

"Oh,  I  look  at  these  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  woman  of  the  world! 
Good-bye,   dear!" 

After  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Coyne  re- 
mained for  an  instant  as  one  prostrated. 
She  recovered  suddenly,  and  rushed  to 
the  window  to  watch  her  elegant  daugh- 
ter's progress  down  the  street. 

"It  can't  be  little  Amy!"  she  wailed,— 
"my  own  little  Amy!  If  she  wasn't  such 
a  credit  to  the  family,  I'd  like  to  take 
her  back  to  my  arms  as  a  tiny,  tiny  little 
baby.    She'll  never  be  that  again!" 

The  mother  was  right:  Amy  had  pro- 
gressed; and  the  progress  was  as  amazing 
to  Mary  as  it  was  disconcerting  to  the 
mother.  She  had  grown  up  in  a  single 
night,  like  'Jack's  bean-stalk,'  as  Mrs. 
Trevanion  said.  Mrs.  Trevanion  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  Amy  appeared  in 
a  humorous  light.  To  Madeline  she  was 
ridiculous;    to  Mary,  tragical,    Mary  had 


reached  that  stage  in  her  spiritual  life 
where  most  frivolous  things  were  tragical. 
She  had  found,  great  peace  of  heart 
in  the  Church,  but,  so  far,  very  little 
comfort.  She  could  not  think  of  Tre- 
vanion without  a  pang.  The  pang  was 
not  of  envy;  and,  strange  to  say,  not 
of  love;  for  she  had  learned  that  she 
loved  but  one  person  in  the  world  with 
an  unreserved  love,  and  that  was  the 
frivolous  and  ambitious  Amy.  Trevanion, 
as  Mayor  of  Orvisville  and  the  husband 
of  the  brilliant  Molly,  scarcely  interested 
her.  He  was  a  different  man;  but  the 
old  wound,  that  smarted  whenever  she 
was  not  at  work  or  at  prayer,  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  Trevanion  of  her 
dreams  had  never  existed.  She  saw  that 
now.  If  she  had  married  him,  she  would 
have  suffered  a  terrible  awaking.  A  man 
who  could  so  easily  transfer  his  affections 
would  have  made  her  wretched. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Trevanion,  knitting 
in  her  cozy  kitchen,  looked  at  Mary  for 
a  long  time  in  silence. 

"You're  glad  you're  quit  of  my  son," 
she  said  suddenly. 

Mary  was  startled  and  horrified. 

"I've  told  you  before  this,  that  we 
Welsh  have  the  second-sight." 

"O  Mrs.  Trevanion,  how  can  you!" 

"Well,  Mary,  there's  no  use  in  denying 
it.  My  son's  a  big  man,  and  he's  got  it 
in  him  to  be  bigger  yet,  and  he's  the  best 
son  that  ever  lived;  but  he  hasn't  the 
'spark'  in  him.  He  is  like  his  father's 
family,  —  they're  Cornish.  He  has  what 
I  hoped  he'd  never  have,  —  riches  and 
power;  not  power  over  himself,  but  power 
over  others.  You're  thinking  that  if  you 
had  married  him  you  would  have  found 
him  out  and  been  disappointed,  because 
'tis  the  'spark'  you  want  in  a  man,  too. 
It's  something,  —  you  can't  say  what  it 
/is.  It  isn't  a  reasonable  thing.  It 
doesn't  pay  the  grocery  bill  of  a  Satur- 
day night,  and  it  doesn't  buy  a  new 
spring  hat;  but  to  women  like  you  and 
me  'tis  more  than  that.  It's  the  feeling 
that    your    man    would    do    a    generous 
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thing,  if  it  left  him  penniless;  that 
he'd  stick  to  his  dreams  of  doing  the 
right  thing  to  the  bitter  end.  Knowing 
this,  you  wouldn't  mind  poverty  with 
him.  Over  at  home,  when  I  was  a 
girl,  I  once  read  a  Life  of  your  Benjamin 
Franklin;  and  a  fme  man  he  was,  in  his 
way.  When  he  was  young  land  poor  some 
rich  men  tried  to  force  him  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  not  right,  so  he  asked 
them  to  supper,  and  the  supper  was  only 
oatmeal  cake  and  water.  They  could  not 
eat  what  Franklin  ate.  'You  can't  force 
a  man  to  do  anything,  if  he's  content  with 
food  like  this.'  That's  what  a  woman 
like  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  her  man 
say ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  my  son  would 
ever  have  the  courage  to  say  it.  I  think 
none  the  worse  of  him  for  that,  because" 
(a  twinkle  came  into  the  old  woman's 
eyes)  "he's  my  son;  but  a  wife  asks  a 
thousand  times  more  of.  a  husband  than 
a  mother  does,  and  very  often  she  gets 
it.  And  I'm  thinking,  Mary,  that  if  you 
had  married  my  son,  you'd  have  been 
happy  enough;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  I'm 
disappointed,  — -  though  Molly's  a  nice 
girl,  and  I  think  she  likes  me.  And  she's 
no  snob.  She's  never  ashamed  of  our 
small  way  of  living,  though  I'll  not  say 
the  same  of  her  husband." 

"You  do  him  injustice!"  cried  Mary. 
"O  Mrs.  Trevanion,  wasn't  he  proud  and 
happy  that  you  kept  everything  so  bright 
and  clean  and  nice?  I've  heard  him  say 
that  a  hundred  times.  'If  we  can  only 
have  a  house  like  mother's!'"  \ 

Mrs.  Trevanion  looked  pleased. 

' '  I  know  that ;  but  the  luxury  about 
him  is  changing  him.  I  can't  say  I  blame 
him.  It's  hard  to  live  in  marble  halls 
without  getting  a  taste  for  them.  And 
he's  never  been  used  to  them.  Now, 
Molly  wouldn't  care.  She'd  practise  on 
her  violin,  and  listen  when  she  wasn't 
practising  to  the  boiling  of  my  tea-kettle 
on  the  old  kitchen  stove  here,  and  regret 
no  silk  cushions  and  electric  bells.  But 
he  has  been  so  long  without  these  luxuries 
that    he    doesn't    know    their   value:     he 


overrates  them.  I  know  my  son,  and  I'm 
proud  that  he  is  what  he  is  —  just  like  his. 
father,  —  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  that 
way  myself.  In  truth,  Mary,  I  think  it's 
a  good  proof  of  the  immortality  of  our 
souls  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  love 
a  person,  we  don't  want  to  be  him  or  her." 

"It  is  true,"  Mary  said,  her  face  bright- 
ening. "It  never  struck  me  that  way 
before.  But,"  returning  to  the  charge, 
"I  do  not  believe  your  son  is  capable 
of  being  ashamed — " 

"Oh,  not  of  me!''  Mrs.  Trevanion 
smiled.  "I  know  that.  You  see,  if  I 
was  an  Englishwoman  and  dropped  my 
Ks,  or  an  American  and  said  'ain't,'  and 
tried  to  be  cute  by  using  slang,  he'd  be 
shamed  of  me  quick  enough;  he'd  die 
sooner  than  show  it.  But  I'm  a  Welsh- 
woman. We  Welsh^at  least  the  Welsh 
from  my  part  of  the  country — are  never 
third-rate.  We've  a  natural  education." 
Mrs.  Trevanion  laughed.  "There's  some 
of  the  Irish  that  are  the  same  way,  but 
it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  them  so.  They're 
a  proud  and  vain  race,  with  the  souls 
of  fairies  in  them.  In  Wales  we  say 
that  you've  got  to  baptize  an  Irishman 
three  times  before  you  get  the  soul  of 
the  fairy  out  of  him.  My  boy,  like  most 
men  of  to-day,  puts  a  great  deal  of  value 
on  the  things  of  the  earth.  He's  never 
had  the  fairy  soul,  but  he's  a  dear  boy  for 
all  that.  I  can't  help  pitying  you,  Mary, 
for  the  good  man  you've  lost;  and  him 
for  the  good  lass  he's  lost." 

Mary's  clear  skin  reddened.  She  was 
embarrassed  for  an  instant. 

"And  if  you  were  only  a  little  jealous 
or  a  little  envious  of  Molly  Trevanion, 
I'd  be  better  pleased  with  you.  'Twould 
be  more  human  like." 

"O  Mrs.  Trevanion,  you  do  not  mean 
that!" 

"I  do,"  returned  the  old  Welshwoman. 
"As  for  me,  I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you 
marry  another  man." 

Mary  went  to  the  kitchen  table  to 
prepare  the  invalid's  'bit  of  supper,' — a 
sweetbread. 
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"There's  no  fear  of  that,"  Mary  said. 
"I  never  think  of  marrying  now.  I've 
no  time  for  it,  what  with  worrying  about 
little  Amy — " 

"Poor  little  Amy!"  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
tone  was  sarcastic. 

"Don't!"  said  Mary,  softly.  "She's 
the  one  thing  I  love  on  earth  with  all 
my  heart." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  frowned,  and  silently 
watched  Mary  as  she  prepared  to  make 
a  most  delicious  tidbit  for  the  poor  old 
man  upstairs.  Better  that  Mary  should 
waste  herself  on  a  stupid  husband  than 
on  that  foolish,  unimprovable  "peahen, 
Amy,"  she  thought. 

"Well,  your  religion  doesn't  seem  to  be; 
giving  you  much  comfort,"  she  said  aloud, 
not  daring  to  attack  Amy. 

"Comfort?"  Mary  went  on  with  her 
work  deftly,  before  she  spoke. 

"You're  mighty  slow  about  answering," 
said  Mrs.  Trevanion,  sarcastically. 

"It's  because  I'm  religious,"  said  Mary. 
"You  see,  my  first  religious  business  is 
to  do  every  bit  of  my  work  well.  This 
sweetbread  is  my  work  now.  In  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  who  did  her  house- 
work well,  I  must  make  this  as  perfect 
as  possible.  I  couldn't  distract  my  mind 
from  mixing  the  cream  by  answering 
you." 

"You're  a  born  simpleton,  Mary!" 
Mrs.  Trevanion  raised  her  hands  in 
horror.  "No,  you  weren't  so  simple  before 
you  became  a  Roman.  It's  only  since 
that  I  can't  understand  you!" 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  You  see,  I've 
found  peace  among  the  better  things 
of  life.  I  used  to  hate  all  drudgeries,  all 
tiresome  small  pieces  of  work, — the  long 
stretches  of  plain  sewing,  for  instance. 
I  shunned  them  when  I  could.  The 
drapery  and  the  copying  of  pretty  effects 
I  loved.  But  now  I've  learned  that  I 
must  fulfil  my  life  by  doing  each  little 
thing  perfectly, — not  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  thing,  but  for  the  sake  of — well — 
of  God,  who  puts  the  little  things  in 
,^ur  way." 
»' 


Mrs.  Trevanion  was. impressed,  but  she 
would  not  have  admitted  it  for  worlds. 

"It's  blasphemy!    It's  not  evangelical!" 

Mary  smiled. 

"I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  The 
Church  —  I've  been  led  step  by  step — 
helps  me  to  do  all  the  tasks  of  the  day 
better  and  better,  to  take  what  comes 
with  gratitude  and  cheerfulness.  And 
some  day  I'll  get  the  grace  to  quit  worrying 
about  Amy." 

"As  you've  got  the  grace,"  Mrs. 
Trevanion  exclaimed,  "to  stop  worrying 
about  my  boy!" 

"That's  it!"   said  Mary,  promptly. 

Mrs.    Trevanion  laughed  out  loud. 

"I'll  have  to  think  you  over,  Mary," 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  "You're  like  a 
hard  passage  in  the  Bible." 

The  perfect  sweetbread  was  carried 
by  Mrs.  Trevanion  to  her  "man";  and 
then  Mary,  waiting  until  she  came  down 
for  news  of  the  invalid,  said  good-bye. 
She  had  enjoyed  her  work;  but  it  required 
all  her  newly-found  philosophy  of  life  to 
think  of  Madeline's  atelier  without  utter 
distaste;  and  she  must  return  to  it  in  the 
morning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Gift. 

BY    ARTHUR    WALIyACS    P^ACH. 

^^  finds  not  happiness  who  seeks  it, — thus 

The  ages  warn;    yet  on  the  ancient  trail 
In  endless  swarms  move   millions  clamorous, 

Who  follow  wandering  fires,  or,  grieving,  fail. 
Wise  is  the  heart  who  in  his  homefield  toils 

In  hope,  who  keeps  his  humble  hearth  aglow 
With  light  of  love,  whose  labor  brings  him  spoils 

With  honor  won,  from  whose  heart  kind  deeds 
flow. 
To  him  with  shining  face  and  eager  feet 

Will  come  true  happiness,  with  large  increase 
Of  dreams  made  true;  yet  should  the  seasons  fleet 

Find  her  away,  still  is  he  sure  of  peace 
Which  crowns  all  labor,   gladly,   nobly  done, — 
All  hours  we  bravely  live  from  sun  to  sun. 
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Missionary  Life  in  China. 


BY    A.  T.  S. 


f\  KADERS  of  The  Ave  Maria  who 
^^  remember  the  account  given  in  its 
pages  of  the  departure  last  year,  from 
Montreal  for  China,  of  three  Sisters  of 
the  community  of  Missionaries  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  will  no  doubt 
be  interested  in  the  glimpses  here  given 
of  the  life  into  which  they  passed.  And 
possibly  the  contrast  may  be  heightened' 
by  a  glance  at  the  calm  retreat  which 
they  quitted,  in  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain at  Outremont,  near  Montreal. 

The  community,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  for  its  special  devotion  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception;  and  one  manifestation 
of  this  devotion  is  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary  in  a  continuous  chain  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour 
at  night,  during  which  period  there  is 
meditation  on  the  fifteen  mysteries;  and 
"prayers  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
wants  of  those  to  whom  gratitude  is  due 
are  offered  to  our  august  Patroness." 
In  the  pages  of  the  "Journal"  kept  at 
the  mother  house  are  charming  descrip- 
tions of  retreats  that  breathe  the  very 
essence  of  calm  and  peace, — retreats  for 
the  cloister  only,  and  retreats  in  which 
young  women  in  general  may  join.  There 
is  a  charming  description  of. New  Year's 
Eve  at  the  convent,  when  the  mission- 
aries await  the  coming  of  the  New  Year 
that  may  mean  for  many  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  something  solemn  and  por- 
tentous.   To  quote: 

"The  family  festival  by  excellence,  that 
of  the  ist  of  January,  can  not  pass  un- 
noticed. At  the  first  stroke  of  midnight, 
in  a  prayer  composed  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  the  most  moving  terms,  we  beg 
God  to  pour  down  His  blessings  on  the 
Church,  its  head  and  its  pastors;  on 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted;  on  our  little 
Society,  its  members  and  its  works,  its 
mission  in  China;  on  our  benefactors, 
on  our  families, — in  a  word,   on  all  that 


are  dear  to  us  in  the  world.  We  then 
sing  a  hymn,  which  is  but  a  repetition- 
of  the  fervent  supplications  we  have 
addressed  to  Heaven.  The  hour  of  adora- 
tion being  finished,  we  repair  to  the 
parlor,  where  our  Mother  offers  us  her 
good  wishes,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
purest  affection  that  can  be  felt  here 
below.  Then  we  exchange  amongst  our- 
selves our  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year. 
To  the  professed  we  wish  a  speedy 
departure  for  China;  to  the  novices,  a 
black  veil;  to  the  postulants,  the  livery 
of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception." 

It  was  recently  decided  that  the  Journal 
should  include  letters  from  the  Sisters  in 
China,  some  extracts  from  which  we  are 
permitted  to  quote: 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  Chinese 
Republic — the  great  event  of  19 12 — 
was  to  add  two  new  works  to  those  of 
which  we  already  had  charge.  The  first 
was  to  spring  from  the  abolition  of  the 
imperial  dynasty — namely,  the  work  of 
the  Manchus.  .  .  .  The  fallen  dynasty  was 
of  Manchu  origin ;  and  for  three  centuries 
it  succeeded  in  maintaining,  by  means  of 
immense  largesses  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  those  millions  of  its  com- 
patriots who  w^ere  considered  as  invaders 
by  the  Chinese.  Now,  these  latter  having 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  those  aliens,  their 
former  lords  and  masters,  the  hapless 
Manchus  must  inevitably  be  deprived  of 
the  funds  drawn  from  the  public  treasury 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  So,  like 
the  faithless  steward  in  the  Gospel,  they 
could  not  work,  neither  could  they  beg; 
and,  bereft  of  wealth,  they  fell  into 
extreme  indigence. 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Mission  addressed 
an  urgent  appeal  to  their  friends  in 
France;  and,  confiding  in  the  assistance 
of  Him  who  wrought  one  of  His  most 
signal  miracles  in  favor  of  a  famished 
multitude,  did  not  hesitate  to  attract 
toward  their  house  and  ours  the, 
Manchus  of  the  adjacent 
did     our    utmost    to    procui 
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unfortunate  people  the  daily  bowl  of  rice 
necessary  to  their  sustenance,  and  to 
teach  them  some  industry  by  means  of 
which  they  could  provide  for  their  own 
support.  Drawing  their  own  conclusion 
as  to  the  excellence  of  a  religion  which 
commanded  us  thus  to  help  those  who 
were  strangers  to  us,  our  Manchus  soon 
asked  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
and  Catholic  doctrine. 

"Our  convent  and  our  garden  do  not 
suffice  to  contain  the  multitude  of  women 
and  young  girls  who  come  thus  to  seek 
from  us  the  food  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
We  must  without  delay  find  a  new  resting- 
place,  spacious  enough  to  offer  a  shelter 
to  them,  so  numerous  are  they.  A  large 
building  in  the  Tartar  quarter  having 
been  put  at  our  disposal,  we  are  hastening 
to  open  classes  and  workrooms  for  our 
pupils,  old  and  young,  to  whom  we  give 
daily  lessons  in  Catechism  as  well  as 
in  knitting  and  weaving.  Anxious  that 
our  apostolate  may  be  fertilized  by  the 
dew  of  the  redeeming  Blood,  we  trans- 
formed one  apartment  of  the  house  into 
a  chapel ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  feast 
of  Our  I^ady  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  we  had 
the  great  joy  of  assisting  there  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time  in  the  Tartar 
Manchu  quarter,  where  six  or  seven 
generations  have  succeeded  each  other. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  have  ever 
experienced,  in  the  beautiful  churches  of 
our  Canadian  fatherland,  more  intimate 
consolations  than  in  our  modest  little 
oratory  situated  in  the  street  of  the 
Shining  Tower. 

"The  Mission  now  counts  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  new  Christians,  forty 
of  whom  were  baptized  on  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  cathedral,  in  the  dawn 
of  the  morning.  We  could  dimly  perceive 
by  the  light  of  torches  the  missionary 
bishop  and  his  two  assistants,  surrounded 
by  three  groups  of  neophytes,  whose 
recollected  demeanor  testified  to  their 
/holy  dispositions.  Instinctively,  it  brought 


us  back  to  Apostolic  times,  and  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  assisting  at  one  of  the  solemn 
and  devout  assemblies  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Amongst  those  who  were  bap- 
tized was  a  charming  little  boy,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  mandarin.  There  was 
about  him  an  air  of  distinction  that 
denoted  a  noble  origin.  We  gave  him 
an  illustrious  godfather,  and  named  him 
Paul.  Seeming  to  divine  the  favor  in 
which  he  was  held,  the  dear  little  child 
never  failed,  each  time  we  met  him,  to 
make  his  very  best  bow  and  to  say,  '  Tin 
tii  pouillal'  ('God  bless  you!'),  which  is 
the  customary  salutation  of  our  Chinese 
Christians. 

"The  Republican  authorities  of  Canton 
offered  us,  through  Mgr.  Merel,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  leper  settlement  for  women 
which  it  has  established  on  an  island  near 
Sheklung,  allowing  us  for  the  board  of 
each  leper  patient  the  princely  sum  of 
ten  cents  a  day!  Of  course  we  could  not 
stop  to  consider  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  case,  or  dream  of  refusing  the  offer. 
Three  of  us  set  out  at  once  to  visit  the 
leper  island,  where  men  and  women  now 
form  a  village,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
good  Father  Conrardy,  the  former  com- 
panion of  Father  Damien.  I  will  leave 
to  Sister  Mary  Angelica  the  task  of  de- 
scribing to  you,  in  her  mother  tongue 
(English),  that  place  of  exile  and  suffer- 
ing. I  am  still  deeply  moved  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  poor  lepers  whom 
we  saw  there,  and  the  tone  in  which, 
when  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have 
the  Sisters  with  them,  they  answered: 
'We  should  like  it!'" 

"About  two  weeks  after  our  arrival 
in  Canton,"  writes  Sister  Angelica,  "I 
had  the  ha|Dpiness  of  accompanying  our 
Mother  and  Sister  St.  Paul  to  the  leper 
settlement.  It  requires  two  hours  to  go 
there,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the 
'puss  puss'  train  and  boat.  The  morning 
was  fine,  and  the  country  through  which 
we  passed  presented  a  picture  such  as 
one  reads  of  in  fairy  tales,  but  which 
one   could  hardly  believe  to  exist.     This 
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scene  of  beauty  and  activity,  however, 
was  forgotten  when  we  arrived  at  the 
island.  What  a  sight!  Human  beings  con- 
demned to  a  Hving  death, — amongst  them 
many  children,  with  faces  swollen  and 
out  of  shape,  hands  without  fingers,  feet 
without  toes,  and  some  even  half  decayed. 
They  had  just  brought  there  a  young  man 
who  had  a  large  hole  eaten  in  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  We  could  see  the  bone,  and  the 
poor  fellow  was  suffering  intensely.  A 
group  of  women  and  girls  joined  us  in 
one  of  the  fields,  and  our  Mother  asked 
them  if  they  knew  how  to  pray.  They 
at  once  joined  together  what  remained  of 
their  poor  hands,  and,  with  bent  head, 
began  to  recite  the  prayers  which  their 
devoted  physician  and  protector,  Father 
Conrardy,  had  taught  them.  It  was  with 
sad  hearts  we  undertook  our  homeward 
journey.  We  longed  to  remain  and  do  the 
little  that  was  possible  for  them." 

The  next  letter  received  at  Outremont 
is  dated:  "St.  Paul's  Leper  Settlement, 
He  Marie,  Sheklung,  November  22,  19 13." 
It  reads: 

"For  the  past  days  we  have  been 
occupying  the  new  post  that  kind  Provi- 
dence has  confided  to  us.  Already  we  are 
actively  at  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
should  give  you,  in  the  first  place,  a 
description  of  our  abode.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island,  which  is  rather  long  but 
very  narrow,  stands  our  little  convent — 
a  wooden  house,  painted  green,  and  con- 
taining eight  apartments,  including  the 
chapel.  Its  situation  is  isolated,  so  that 
we  may  be  visited  without  fear  of  con- 
tagion. A  large  piece  of  land,  inclosed 
by  bamboos,  adjoins  us,  and  forms  one 
extremity  of  the  island.  At  the  other 
end  are  the  houses  occupied  by  the  lepers 
who  are  still  able  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves. At  a  short  distance  from  our 
dwelling  is  a  public  chapel  for  the  lepers, 
where  we  occupy  a  separate  compart- 
ment. Some  little"  rooms  adjoining  that 
modest  edifice,  but  entirely  isolated  from 
it,  are  our  disinfecting  wards.  It  is  there 
that  ^ygry  instrument,  every  object  that 


has  been  used  in  the  dressing  of  sores  or 
in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments' 
to  the  sick,  must  be  sterilized.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  also  our  infirmarians  change 
their  clothing  before  returning  to  the 
convent.  Then  come  the  four  pavilions 
of  which  the  hospital  is  composed,  and 
to  which  we  may  justly  give  the  title 
of  general  hospital,  since  we  have  to 
treat  there  the  hundred  and  one  diseases 
from  which,  in  addition  to  leprosy,  our 
unfortunate  patients  suffer. 

"Arriving  at  He  Marie  on  the  nth  of 
October,  we  hastened  to  set  in  order  our 
little  inner  chapel,  where  on  the  following 
morning  our  Divine  Master  came  to 
establish  His  dwelling,  and  thus  to  make 
Himself  the  companion  of  our  solitude. 
What  have  we  now  to  regret!  We  possess 
the  Supreme  Good.  With  Him  nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  us.  And  what  have  we 
to  fear?  The  Almighty,  who  makes  His 
dwelling  with  us,  will  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect us  far  better  than  the  twenty  soldiers 
who  have  been  offered  as  our  guard. 

"On  that  same  date  were  installed  on 
our  island  the  leper  women  from  He 
St.  Joseph,  or  'Father  Conrardy's  Island.' 
The  transfer  was  made  without  any 
difficulty.  The  women,  for  the  most  part, 
were  already  Christians,  bearing  their 
sufferings  with  patience,  and  glad  to  come 
to  live  with  us.  On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  public  chapel.  ...  On 
the  1 8th  of  October  we  suddenly  saw 
approaching  the  boat  which  brought  us 
the  first  consignment  of  leprous  women 
sent  by  the  government.  O  Heaven, 
what  a  scene  that  w^as!  Unless  one  had 
actually  witnessed  such  a  spectacle,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  which 
was  presented  by  those  one  hundred 
and  twenty  women,  covered  with  sores, 
a  certain  number  carrying  little  children 
in  their  arms.  Several  were  in  a  dying 
condition.  Some  had  no  feet,  others  had 
no  hands. 

"The  impression,  however,  became 
piuch  more  painful  at  the  moment  when 
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the  boat  which  had  brought  them  weighed 
anchor.  Those  unfortunates,  whose  life 
had  been  one  long  tissue  of  suffering, 
increasing  with  the  years,  were  terrified 
by  the  unknown,  and  distressed  at  thus 
seeing  themselves  transported  into  sur- 
roundings so  strange  to  them,  where  they 
knew  not  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Then  occurred  a  veritable  explosion  of 
grief;  they  uttered  piercing  shrieks  and 
writhed  in  their  despair.  We  were  obliged 
to  remove  as  quickly  as  possible  the  ropes 
with  which  many  of  them  were  provided, 
lest  they  should  hang  themselves.  Despite 
all  our  watchfulness,  one  succeeded  in 
throwing  herself  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned,  although  every  effort  was 
made  to  save  her.  A  few  days  later  our 
population  was  increased  by  the  advent 
of  sixty-nine  other  lepers.  The  govern- 
ment did  us  the  honor  to  include  us 
amongst  the  lepers,  and,  by  that  title, 
to  grant  us  each  a  pension  of  five  cents 
a  day.  To  win  the  hearts  of  our  patients 
by  care  and  attention  must  now  be  our 
principal  object.  You  may  well  believe 
that  the  confectionery  brought  from 
Canada  by  the  three  travellers  was  of 
the  greatest  assistance  toward  that  end. 
The  pleasure  which  it  caused  the  children 
has  already  won  for  us  affectionate  smiles 
from  the  mothers." 

From  an.other  interesting  and  edifying 
letter,  dated  November  i,  19 13,  we  select 
the  following  passages: 

"This  morning  we  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  all  those  of  our  Christians  who 
can  walk,  and  also  many  of  the  pagans, 
assist  at  Mass,  which  is  more  solemn 
to-day  than  usual,  because  of  the  great 
feast  of  All  vSaints.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  Blessed  Lord,  who  has  thus  drawn 
them  to  Himself,  will  regard  with  compas- 
sionate tenderness  these  newcomers,  and 
in  this  first  meeting  graciously  allow  them 
all  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  which  is  the 
'gift  of  God.' 

"One  of  the  Chinese  virgins  teaches 
Catechism  every  day  in  the  chapel  where 
the    Blessed    vSacrament    is    not   reserved 


all  the  time.  We  remarked  that  a  goodly 
number  of  the  pagans  went  there,  and 
that  the  most  assiduous  in  their  attend- 
ance were  those  who  at  first  seemed  to 
have  the  greatest  fear  of  us,  and  had 
shown  themselves  the  most  perverse. 
How  touching  it  was  to  see  so  many  of 
these  poor  women,  who  had  only  part  of 
their  feet,  dragging  themselves  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  the  explanation  of  'the 
doctrine,'  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  country! 

"Our  Sister  infirmarians  set  to  work 
joyously  from  the  very  first  day.  Since 
then  I  have  been  deeply  edified  to  see 
them  with  all  possible  devotedness  dress- 
ing the  most  horrible  sores,  which  we 
have  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and 
utilizing  thus  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquired  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables 
in  Montreal.  As  I  am  unable  to  dress 
those  sores,  I  content  myself  with  going 
to  the  bedside  of  those  whose  sufferings 
move  us  to  tears,  and  consoling  them  by 
reminding  them  that  there  is  a  heaven 
where  they  will  go  one  day,  if  they  so  will; 
and  that  then  there  will  be  no  more 
leprosy,  that  their  limbs  will  be  restored 
to  them,  and  that,  free  from  all  sorrow, 
they  will  be  happy  for  evermore.  I  con- 
clude by  telling  them  that,  in  order  to 
merit  an  entrance  into  that  paradise  of 
good,  they  must  believe  in  God  and  love 
Him  with  all  their  heart.  At  those  words 
the  faces  of  the  poor  afflicted  beings  light 
up  with  an  expression  of  joy  and  a 
pleasant  smile.  The  consolation  of  thus 
assuaging  their  misery  by  the  hope  of 
eternal  happiness  is  in  itself  sufficient 
compensation  for  all  the  sacrifices  imposed 
by  the  life  of  a  missionary. 

"Father  Dervazieres,  the  companion  of 
Father  Conrardy,  is  our  chaplain.  He 
had  to  come  here  one  evening,  from  the 
Leper  Island  where  he  lives,  at  a  very 
late  hour,  to  administer  the  Sacraments 
to  a  young  girl  who  was  dying.  The 
patients,  seeing  him  passing  through  the 
wards  to  the  bedside  of  that  poor  child, 
?at   up   in    bed    and    whispered   to   each 
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other,     'That    is    more    than    our    own 
father  would  do  for  us.'  .  .  . 

"During  the  course  of  that  first  month 
baptism  was  administered  to  four  of  our 
subjects, — first  of  all,  to  a  little  boy  of 
six,  whose  father  is  a  Christian,  but  who 
came  here  with  a  pagan  mother;  and 
then  to  an  old  woman  and  two  young 
girls.  One  of  these  latter  died  a  few  days 
later.  The  Christians,  praying  aloud, 
surrounded  her  to  the  last,  and  accom- 
panied her  remains  to  the  boat  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  the  cemetery,  sep- 
arated from  us  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water. 
Standing  on  the  shore,  they  could  follow 
with  their  eyes  the  burial  service;  and 
they  never  ceased  to  pray  until  the  body 
of  their  companion  was  covered  with  earth. 
Such  were  the  first  conquests  at  He  Marie. 
God  grant  that  their  number  may  be 
multiplied  in  the  course  of  the  months 
and  the  years  that  are  to  come!  Pray  for 
us  and  our  poor  afflicted  charges." 


The  Cure's  Cook. 


T    was    on    Easter    Monday,    and    old 
Catherine,    the    housekeeper    to    the 

Cur^  of  F ,  was  very  busy  in  her 

kitchen.  Generally  speaking,  it  must  be 
said,  she  took  things  easy;  but  to-day 
evidently  an  important  matter  was  on 
hand.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  was  going  to 
have  a  dinner,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  eaten  during  the  twenty  years 
Catherine  had  been  in  his  service, 

Catherine's  great  cross  was  the  Curb's 
indifference  to  food.  He  would  never  let 
his  table  be  supplied  save  from  his  poultry 
yard  and  his  garden;  and,  as  he  gave 
away  half  of  their  supply,  he  lived  poorly 
enough.  He  never  had  dinner  parties, 
but  so  cordially  received  any  passing 
guests  who  appeared  at  mealtime  that 
such  guests  came  often.  Then  when 
Catherine  exclaimed,  "What  am  I  to  do?" 
Monsieur  le  Cure  would  reply,  "Put 
another  cup  of  water  into  the  soup,  another 
t^g  into  the  omelet,  and  we  shall  do  very 


well."  Monsieur  le  Cur6  was  master  in 
his  own  house;  Catherine  could  only  sigh' 
and  mutter  complaints  behind  his  back. 

But  the  evening  before  our  story  opens, 
a  friend  of  Catherine's,  who  had  been  out 
all  day  shooting,  and  was  coming  home 
tired  and  thirsty,  stopped  for  a  moment's 
greeting.  Catherine  gave  him  a  chair 
and  a  good  draught  of  cider,  and  the 
grateful  sportsman  presented  her  with  a 
hare.  Catherine  was  delighted,  and  she 
determined  to  make  a  pdte,  or  hare  pie, 
which  would  last  the  Cur6  for  several  days. 
She  would  show  her  skill  for  once. 

She  exerted  her  best  powers,  and  the 
pate  was  cooked  to  perfection.  It  was 
ready  long  before  twelve,  the  Curb's 
dinner  hour.  At  a  quarter  before  the 
time  Catherine  went  to  look  for  the 
priest,  who  was  in  his  garden  reading 
his  Office. 

"Monsieur  le  Cur^,  dinner  is  ready." 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  Catherine," 
he  replied.  "The  Angelus  has  not  yet 
rung."  And  he  cast  his  eyes  again  on 
his  Breviary. 

Catherine  sighed  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  "0/t/"  What  did  she  behold, — 
whom  did  she  see  turning  the  corner  of 
the  street?' Two  young  priests  of  a  neigh- 
boring parish.  Catherine  knew  them  well. 
Such  appetites  as  God  had  blessed  them 
with!  How  often  had  her  baked  chicken 
and  omelet  disappeared  before  them! 
And,  then,  it  was  too  much:  they  were 
bringing  with  them  a  certain  Richard,  a 
favorite  choir  boy;  a  good  enough  boy, 
and  with  an  appetite  to^match^his  other 
fine  qualities. 

Catherine  gave  one  despairing  look, 
rushed  on  the  pate  and  locked  it  into  the 
cupboard.  Then  she  flew  to  her  master, 
•  "Monsieur  le  Cure,  here  are  the  two 
vicars  of  Creve  coming.  I  am  sure  they 
will  stay  for  dinner,  and  they  have  that 
enormous  eater  Richard  with  them." 

"Very  well.  Put  three  cups  of  water 
into  the  soup,  and  three  more  eggs  into 
the  omelet,  and  all  will  be  quite  right." 

"Of  course  I  can  do  that,"  answered 
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Catherine;    "but  the  pate?    If  I  serve  that 
they  will  eat  every  bit  of  it." 

"Pates  were  made  to  be  eaten,"  said 
the  good  priest.  "I  am  very  glad  you 
have  one." 

"Oh,  no  one  but  yourself,  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  ought  to  eat  this  pate!  It  would 
last  you  a  week.  It  is  made  of  a  hare. 
Robert  Brune  gave  me  such  a  fine  one. 
No,  I  don't  want  those  young  priests  to 
eat  it  up.  I  do  beg  of  you,  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  not  to  speak  of  the  pate.  I  will 
prepare  a  nice  omelet  and  some  pancakes 
and  coffee — whatever  you  like,  but  don't 
betray  me  about  the  pdte." 

Tears  stood  in  Catherine's  eyes;  and  the 
Cur^,  dimly  comprehending  that  she  had 
received  some  personal  present,  said: 

"Very  well;  do  as  you  like  —  only  do 
go  and  open  the  door  now:  they  are 
knocking." 

The  three  guests  came  in,  the  dinner 
was  served;  and  Catherine,  as  she  beat 
up  the  eggs,  tried  to  stifle  her  remorse. 
She  knew  the  young  priests  were  self- 
sacrificing,  hard-working  souls,  and  felt 
sure  that  they  must  be  very  hungry.  They 
had  taken  a  long  walk,  and  were  obliged 
to  go  farther  still;  and  their  errand  was 
one  of  charity.  She  was  ashamed  of  her 
weak  soup,  her  hastily  prepared  omelet, 
her  indifferent  salad;  but  she  hardened 
her  heart. 

The  Cur^  was  absent-minded,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  cared  little  about  food — 
what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  cooked;  but 
he  began  to  feel  that  the  dinner  was  more 
scanty  than  usual. 

"Well,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  "you 
have  but  poor  fare  before  you.  If  I  had 
only  known  you  were  coming,  I  could  have 
secured  a  chicken  or  rabbit.  You  know 
we  can  get  nothing  in  the  village;  we' 
are  a  long  way  from  a  market;  and 
therefore  when  you  take  a  poor  village 
cure  by  surprise — well,  oportet  pati." 

"Why, — what  are  you  pleased  to  say, 
^Monsieur  le  Cure?"  asked  the  terrified 
Catherine. 

i'j  a^ip  H\\i^^  my  good  friepd§  tUat 


whenever  they  come  to  dine  with  a  poor 
cure  oportet  pati." 

"Alas,"  said  Catherine  to  herself,  "it 
is  just  what  I  thought  he  would  do!" 
So,  opening  the  cupboard,  she  placed  the 
pdte  on  the  table. 

There  was  an  exclamation  of  delight 
and  surprise  from  the  guests. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  were 
playing  a  trick  on  us!"  said  one  priest. 

"Actually  making  fun  of  us!"  echoed 
the  other. 

Richard  said  nothing,  but  his  mouth 
opened  wide. 

The  pdte  was  cut,  and  pronounced  deli- 
cious. It  was  attacked  again  and  again. 
The  Cure  ate  a  morsel,  and  there  was  a 
bit  left  for  Catherine  and  the  cat;  that 
was  all:  the  rest  had  disappeared.  Cath- 
erine had  received  many  compliments  on 
her  culinary  sjcill,  but  her  face  was  clouded. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  she  came 
to  her  master. 

"O  Monsieur  le  Cure,  you  did  not  keep 
your  promise!" 

"What  promise?" 

"  You  promised  not  to  speak  of  the  pdte." 

"But,  my  child,  I  never  said  a  word 
about  it!" 

"Why,  you  said:  ' Apportez  le  pdte.'" 
(Bring  the  pdte.) 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  priest.  "I  said: 
'Oportet  pati.'  It  is  Latin  and  means, 
'We  must  suffer.'" 

"Monsieur  le  Cur6,"  said  Catherine,  so 
indignant  that  she  forgot  her  manners, 
"you  said  'Apportez  le  pdtL'  Is  it  likely 
that  I,  who  have  served  you  twenty  years, 
and  the  late  Cure  five  years, — I  who  have 
thus  been  in  a  priest's  house  twenty-five 
years,  do  not  know  that  much  Latin?" 

Monsieur  le  Cure  made  no  reply,  but 
could  have  been  heard  murmuring  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  in  his  garden,  a 
resolution  never  again  to  quote  Latin  in 
the  presence  of  Catherine. 


The    pleasure    of    dying    without    pain 
makes  up  for  the  pain  of  living  witllQtit 

pleasure.-— Tf a/? ^ts^  Mottg^ 
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The  Outlook  in  Albania. 


BY    BEN    HURST. 


ALTHOUGH  peace  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  will  doubtless  prevail  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  struggle  between  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  can  not  be  considered 
as  otherwise  than  suspended  while  Con- 
stantinople with  its  matchless  temple  of 
St.  Sophia  remains  in  possession  of  the 
Turks.  A  crucial  problem  is  also  the 
future  fate  of  Albania.  The  Powers  have 
decreed  that  this  country  should  be 
autonomous,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  religious  intolerance  between 
the  tribes.  We  Catholics  are  mostly 
concerned  with  the  facts  that  Catholics 
are  in  a  minority,  that  they  are  in  con- 
stant struggle  with  their  Mohammedan 
brethren,  and  that  Christians  never  thrive 
under  a  Moslem  government.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Albanian  Mohammedan  rule 
can  be  different  from  Turkish  Moham- 
medan rule;  but  the  Powers  affect  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  tolerance  in  an 
Independent  Albania,  that  old  feuds  will 
die  out,  and  that  the  people  of  various 
creeds  will  suddenly  agree  to  Hve  in 
harmony. 

The  population  of  Albania  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Turkish  statistics  are  nota- 
bly untrustworthy.  Bianconi,  an  Italian 
traveller  of  the  last  century,  gives  the 
following  numbers,  notably  altered,  of 
course,  since  his  time:  350,000  Mussul- 
mans, 30,000  Catholics  (Ghegs),  350,000 
Greek  Orthodox  (Tosks) ;  some  other  races, 
including  a  goodly  contingent  of  Italians, 
with  Moslemized  Serbs,  Greeks,  and 
Bulgars,  making  up  about  a  million  in  all. 
The  Albanians  have  certainly  given 
proof  of  endurance  and  tenacity.  They 
are  brave,  too,  after  a  fashion;  but  their 
prowess  in  the  field  has  not  been  proven 
as  that  of  their  sister  Balkan  races  by 
recent  victories  over  the  Turks.  The 
tribal    cu^tQins    are    tliost    fascifi^ting    to 


delvers  in  folklore  and  to  students  of 
character.  The  tribes  who  betrayed  ' 
their  Christian  inheritance  and  adopted 
Islamism  have  preserved  many  of  their 
ancient  traditions.  The  women,  for 
example,  like  to  lay  their  newly-born 
infants  near  the  altar  of  a  Catholic 
church,  "for  luck";  and  in  times  of 
great  affliction  they  have  recourse  to  a 
Catholic  priest  for  advice  and  consola- 
tion. Stranger  still,  they  have  every  year, 
on  All  Souls'  Day,  in  memoriam  services 
on  the  graves  of  their  Christian  fore- 
fathers. This  respectful  regard,  however, 
they  do  not  extend  to  their  race  brethren 
who  have  kept  the  Faith.  Cath- 
olic Albanians  have  no  fiercer  enemies 
than  the  renegade  tribes  so  devoted  to 
the  Sultan's  interests  that  from  among 
them  he  chooses  his  bodyguard.  The 
head  of  a  Moslem  tribe  is  called  a 
"Muctar";  that  of  a  Catholic,  "Kokobas." 
The  Church  has  not  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing the  blood-feud,  but  she  has  modified 
its  most  cruel  clauses,  and  she  has  regu- 
lated the  inter-tribal  relations  and  im- 
proved the  status  of  women. 

In  these  countries  Mohammedanism 
and  the  conditions  attendant  upon  it 
have,  until  recently,  made  a  sequestered 
life  obligatory  for  women.  Catholic 
women  in  Albania  could  hear  Mass  only 
when  it  was  celebrated  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  missionaries  had  great 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  repugnance 
of  the  men  to  be  accompanied  by  their 
wives  when  they  went  to  church.  As 
much  religion  as  woman  could  find  at  home 
was  considered  sufficient  for  the  weaker 
sex.  An  annual  Mass  in  the  house  enabled 
her  to  perform  her  Easter  duty.  She 
never  mixed  in  men's  society,  and  did 
not  see  the  husband  chosen  for  her  by 
her  parents  until  the  wedding  day.  Old 
customs,  however  barbarous,  die  hard; 
but  the  Franciscan  missionaries  have 
succeeded  in  discouraging  cradle  be- 
trothals by  refusing  to  solemnize  any 
rnarriage  without  a.  declaration  of  consent 
from  the  bride, 
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Progress  on  modern  lines  is  to  be  seen 
wherever  Catholicity  is  in  the  ascendant; 
and  the  town  of  Scutari,  where  there 
are  several  Catholic  institutions,  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  Albanian  town  in 
civilization.  The  little  town  of  Kroya, 
farther  inland,  hanging  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  like  a  bird's-nest  on  a  crag, 
in  the  centre  of  a  forest  of  olive  trees, 
is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of  Scanderbeg. 
Oroshi,  meeting-place  of  the  Mirdites,  is 
in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, so  that  the  sun's  rays  seldom 
reach  it.  The  strategic  position  of  these 
and  all  other  Gheg  haunts  shows  that 
they  were  continually  on  the  defensive. 
In  recalling  the  persecutions  they  suffered, 
one  is  less  inclined  to  blame  the  tribes 
of  the  lowlands,  finally  harried  into 
acceptance  of  the  Koran.  Nor  should 
the '  Catholics  be  judged  too  severely  for 
the  ruthless  vendetta  which  in  a  measure 
guaranteed  their  existence. 

Hitherto  no  evidence  has  been  forth- 
coming that  Mohammedans  and  Catholics 
will  combine  in  the  name  of  nationality 
to  form  an  independent  State.  The  Prot- 
estant Prince  of  Wied,  who  has  been 
designated  as  a  ruler  likely  to  accomplish 
this  desideratum,  is  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  ignorant  of  the  language,  and 
inexperienced  in  statesmanship.  Some- 
thing more  than  tactful  manners  and 
neutrality  in  religious  matters  is  required 
in  order  to  make  the  warring  tribes 
coalesce.  The  only  reassuring  symptom 
for  autonomous  Albania  is  the  pro- 
nounced objection  of  all  the  Albanians 
to  submit  to  any  foreign  yoke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solidarity  manifested 
between  the  Christian  Albanians  and 
their  Christian  neighbors  during  the  war 
against  Turkey  is  a  circumstance  that 
can  not  be  overlooked. 

The  following  incident  related  in  a 
Servian  soldier's  letter  is  an  index  of  the 
spirit  that  prevailed: 

"Dear  Mother  and  Sisters: — The 
commander  of  our  battalion  tells  me  you 
bav^  been  asking  ?^bQUt  me.    Yqu  must 


understand  that  I  can  not  write,  as  we 
are  always  on  the  march.  And  what  is 
the  use  of  mentioning  things  that  pass  so 
quickly?  Our  worst  adventure  was  at 
Pishkopi,  where  we  were  attacked  by 
several  thousand  Arnauts  (Mohammedan 
Albanians).  We  were  only  two  hundred; 
but  we  had  two  field  guns,  and  that  made 
all  the  difference.  We  drove  them  off; 
but  they  came  back  toward  dawn,  and 
twelve  of  us  who  had  been  asleep  were 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  They 
took  our  weapons,  and  while  they  were 
dividing  them  we  managed  to  escape 
into  the  woods.  Here  we  hid  all  day  till 
night  came,  when  we  could  make  our  way 
to  a  Catholic  village. 

"We  were  welcomed  and  fed  by  the 
priest  and  people.  They  gave  us  clothes 
like  their  own,  of  white  fustian,  with  a 
belt  and  sandals.  We  slept  in  the  church. 
In  the  morning  they  brought  us  bread, 
and  told  us  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Arnauts  were  after  us,  but  that  they 
would  not  give  us  up.  When,  however, 
hundreds  of  the  Arnauts  came  battering 
at  the  church  door,  the  priest  told  us  that 
we  had  better  surrender,  and  he  would 
see  what  terms  could  be  made. 

"As  soon  as  we  came  out,  we  saw  the 
women  and  children  gathered  near  the 
door,  and  they  began  to  lament  and  plead 
for  us.  But  the  Arnauts  took  no  notice. 
They  tied  our  hands  and  were  leading  us 
away,  when  the  priest  reminded  them 
that  his  people  had  a  truce  with  their 
tribe  since  some  months,  and  that  it  would 
be  violation  of  the  bessa  (parole)  if  men 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Catholics 
were  molested.  The  Arnauts  held  a  parley 
among  themselves,  and  decided  to  let  us 
go  if  they  got  a  sum  of  money.  We  offered 
all  we  had  —  nearly  two  hundred  dinars 
(forty  dollars),  and  the  priest  was  allowed 
to  lead  us  to  his  house.  We  stayed  there 
in  safety,  till  news  was  brought  that  our 
troops  were  on  the  march  some  miles  off, 
and  we  went  to  join  them. 

"We  told  the  commander  what  had 
happened    to,    iis,    and    the    village    was, 
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marked  "good,"  and  the  priest  and 
mayor  will  be  rewarded  when  this  trouble 
is  over.  As  for  the  Arnauts,  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  shot  from  them;  and  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  think  they  might  help 
us  against  the  Turks.  They  are  worse 
than  the  Turks  to  their  own  people,  so 
why  should  they  be  friendly  to  us?  This 
is  a  sorry  country,  with  nothing  fit  to  eat 
but  what  we  bake  ourselves. 
"Your  son  and  brother, 

"YOVAN    FiSHEKOVlTCH, 

''Corporal.'' 
The  village  mentioned  above  is  in  the 
environs  of  Dibra,  where  sanguinary  con- 
flicts have  since  taken  place  between 
Arnauts  and  Servians.  The  spirit  of 
insubordination  which  made  the  Moham- 
medan Albanians  resist  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  rule 
of  .a  rival  Christian  race.  Servia  has  a 
difficult  task  set  her  in  the  reconciliation 
of  her  new  subjects  to  their  fate;  and  the 
projected  mixed  Government  in  Albania 
proper  is  still  more  handicapped  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  backward  element  to 
predominance.  Only  two  Christian  mem- 
bers are  accepted  in  a  Cabinet  of  seven 
appointed  to  assist  the  Prince  of  Wied 
in  governing  the  country.  This  is 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  statement  that 
the  interests  of  Catholics  are  safeguarded 
in  the  newly-created  autonomous  State  of 
Albania. 

Not  far  from  the  old  city  of  Valetta, 
in  the  island  of  Malta,  there  is  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  just  by 
the  church  a  statue  of  the  saint  with  a 
viper  on  his  hand,  supposed  to  be  placed 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was 
received  after  his  shipwreck  on  this 
island,  and  where  he  shook  the  viper  off 
his  hand  into  the  fire  without  being  hurt 
by  it.  At  that  time,  the  Maltese  assure 
us,  the  saint  cursed  all  the  venomous 
animals  of  the  island  and  banished  them 
forever.  Whether  this  be  the  cause  of 
it  or  not,  it  is  said  that  there  are  no 
Venomous  aniinals  in  Malta. 


One  of  the  Saints  of  May. 


^I^HE  first  distinctive  title  conferred  by 
-*  the  Church  on  a  devout  servant  of 
God  who  has  passed  away,  and  whose 
conspicuous  virtues  while  in  the  flesh 
marked  him  as  a  candidate  for  canoniza- 
tion, is  "Venerable."  Later  on  in  the 
process  of  certifying  to  his  exceptional 
hoHness,  he  is  beatified,  and  called 
"Blessed";  and,  finally,  when  the  process 
is  complete,  he  is  canonized  and  thereafter 
is  designated  "Saint."  In  the  case  of 
one  eminent  servant  of  God  whose  feast 
Pope  lyco  XIII.,  fourteen  years  ago, 
decreed  should  be  celebrated,  with  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  the  Church,  throughout 
the  whole  world  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 
initial  title  is  likely  to  remain  permanently 
the  accepted  one:  Venerable  Bede  will 
probably  be  so  styled  throughout  the  next 
eleven  centuries,  just  as  has  been  thus 
designated  during  the  past  eleven. 

Born  in  A.  D.  672  or  673,  and  living 
until  735,  this  great  historian  and  Doctor 
has  long  borne  the  highest  rank  in  the 
literature  of  Saxon  England,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  all  competent  authorities  as 
probably  the  most  distinguished  scholar 
of  his  age.  He  wrote  homilies.  Lives  of 
saints,  hymns,  epigrams,  works  on  chron- 
ology and  grammar,  and  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. "His  calm  and  gentle  spirit," 
says  a  non-Catholic  authority,  "the 
humanizing  character  of  his  pursuits,  and 
the  holiness  of  his  life,  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  violence  and  slaughter 
which  prevailed  in  the  whole  island.  To 
none  is  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture 
more  applicable— '  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place.'" 

Practically,  all  the  biographical  data 
we  possess  of  Venerable  Bede  are  found 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  most  valuable 
work,  "The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  People,"  in  five  books.  The  his- 
tory was  completed  in  73.1,  four  years 
before    his    death;     an4    its    concluding 
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chapter  is  of  especial  interest.     In  it  he 
writes : 

"Thus  much  concerning  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Britain,  and  especially 
of  the  race  of  the  English,  I,  Baeda,  a 
servant  of  Christ  and  priest  of  the  mon- 
astery of  the  blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and 
at  Jarrow  (in  Northumberland),  have  with 
the  Lord's  help  composed  so  far  as  I 
could  gather  it  either  from  ancient  docu- 
ments or  from  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
or  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  born 
in  the  territory  of  the  said  monastery ;  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  I  was,  by  the  care  of 
my  relations,  given  to  the  Most  Reverend 
Abbot  Benedict  [St.  Benedict  Biscop],  and 
afterward  to  Ceolfrid,  to  be  educated. 
From  that  time  I  have  spent  the  whole 
of  my  life  within  that  monastery,  devot- 
ing all  my  pains  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures;  and,  amid  the  observance  of 
monastic  discipline  and  the  daily  charge 
of  singing  in  the  church,  it  has  been  ever 
my  delight  to  learn  or  teach  or  write. 
In  my  nineteenth  year  I  was  admitted  to 
the  diaconate,  in  my  thirtieth  to  the 
priesthood,  both  by  the  hands  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  John,  and  at  the 
bidding  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  From  the 
time  of  my  admission  to  the  priesthood 
to  my  present  fifty-ninth  year,  I  have 
endeavored,  for  my  own  use  and  that 
of  my  brethren,  to  make  brief  notes 
upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  either  out  of 
the  works  of  the  venerable  Fathers,  or 
in  conformity  with  their  meaning  and 
interpretation." 

Not  an  elaborate  portrayal,  the  fore- 
going, of  a  passably  long  life;  yet  a 
sufficiently  clear-cut  description  of  a  quiet, 
saintly,  and  scholarly  career.  Of  the  close 
of  that  career  we  have  an  account  written 
by  one  of  Venerable  Bede's  sainted 
disciples,  Cuthbert. 

It  appears  that  even  during  their 
master's  illness  these  disciples  continued 
their  studies,  reading  aloud  by  his  bed- 
side. "I  can  with  truth  declare,"  writes 
Cuthbert,    "that   I   never   saw   with   my 


eyes  or  heard  with  my  ears  any  one  return 
thanks  so  unceasingly  to  the  living  God." 
On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  the 
Vigil  of  the  Ascension,  the  saintly  old 
man  was  busy  dictating  a  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  the  evening, 
young  Wilbert,  who  was  writing  it,  said 
to  him:  "There  is  still  one  sentence,  dear 
master,  which  is  not  written  down."  This 
being  supplied,  the  boy  told  him  that  the 
work  was  finished.  "Thou  hast  spoken 
truth,"  replied  Bede:  "it  is  finished.  Take 
my  head  in  thy  hands,  for  it  much 
delights  me  to  sit  opposite  any  holy  place 
where  I  used  to  pray;  that  so  sitting  I 
may  call  upon  my  Father."  And  so,  upon 
the  floor  of  his  cell,  singing,  "Glory  be 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost!"  he  passed  peacefully  from 
the  praise  of  the  Trinity  to  their  visible 
presence. 


Unity  in  Diversity, 


IT  would  appear  that  European  Cath- 
olic publicists  have  agreed  to  differ, 
not  about  Catholic  doctrine  or  discipline, 
but  about  the  degree  of  intensity  and 
comprehensiveness  with  which  such  doc- 
trine and  discipline  should  be  cherished, 
expounded,  and  defended.  The  editor 
of  Rome  names  one  list  of  papers  and 
magazines  of  which  he  says: 

All  these  devote  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  unmasking  of  what  they  consider 
error;  and  the  error  they  see  most  frequently 
is  that  of  those  they  call  the  "Minimizers." 
The  "Minimizers"  are  the  people  who  would 
whittle  away  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline 
to  the  very  bone;  who  would  diminish  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  teachings  and  directions 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See  to  the  most 
elementary  proportions;  who  think  that 
religious  authority  should  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
interfere  in  scientific,  social,  political,  and  other 
questions. 

Of  another  list  of  Catholic  periodicals, 
our  Roman  contemporary  says  that  they 
"take  up  a  diametrically  opposite  posi- 
tion, that  of  Integral  Catholicism,  which 
nieans  absolute,   unbpunded,  unrestricted 
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adhesion  and  obedience  not  only  to  the 
commands  but  to  the  directions  and 
slightest  wishes  of  the  Pope;  and  not 
merely  on  all  religious  and  disciplinary 
questions,  but  on  every  subject  on  which 
the  Holy  vSee  may  pronounce.  And 
apparently  they  will  not  grant  that  any- 
body can  take  up  a  position  more  or  less 
between:  if  you  are  not  an  'Integral' 
Catholic,  you  must  be  a  'Minimizer.'" 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  sounds  like  insist- 
ing that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
desires  and  commands,  —  between  the 
Evangelical  Counsels,  for  instance,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  I'he  truth 
indeed  appears  to  be  that  these  self-styled 
"Integrals"  belong  to  that  general 
category  of  fallible  mortals  known  as 
extremists.  Now,  the  extremist,  in  prob- 
ably ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
is  wrong.  The  political  extremist,  for 
example,  the  partisan  politician  who 
imagines  that  all  truth  and  virtue  and 
worth  and  wisdom  are  resident  in  his  own 
party's  camp,  has  either  his  perception 
or  his  judgment  badly  clouded,  and  his 
discourse  is  accordingly  less  apt  to  be 
sane  than  foolish.  Of  the  partisan  jour- 
nalist, in  particular,  it  may  be  truly 
asserted  that,  as  Punch  once  said  of 
Froude,   "He  writes  without  restriction." 

"Too  far  east  is  west"  even  in  the 
matter  of  whole-souled  obedience  to  the 
Holy  Father.  The  full  scope  and  purport 
of  Papal  Infallibility  are  fairly  well  under- 
stood nowadays,  at  least  by  educated 
Catholics;  and  Pius  X.,  we  feel  certain, 
would  be  the  first  to  deprecate  the 
extension  of  its  province  beyond  the 
boundaries  assigned  to  it  by  competent 
professors  of  dogma.  Rome's  final  com- 
ment on  the  matter  is  reassuring: 

Possibly  the  confusion  may  eventually  be 
allayed  by  an  authoritative  pronouncement  of 
the  Holy  See.  In  the  meantime  it  exists,  and 
it  had  to  be  recorded.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  all  these  disputants — Integrals 
or  Maximizers  or  Minimizers — accept  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Holy  See  as  final.  And  really 
the  ugliest  feature  of  the  controversy  is  the 
epithets  connected  with  it. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Although  the  Catholic  Union  in  France 
was  organized  too  late  to  have  any  very 
appreciable  effect  on  the  General  Elec- 
tion, the  Anticlericals  frankly  admit  that 
the  organization  is  fast  becoming  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  In  a  recent  speech, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Malvy, 
declared  that  there  was  a  genuine  revival 
amongst  French  Catholics,  and  pointed 
out  that  all  good  Republicans  should 
exert  themselves  to  oppose  it.  "The 
Church,"  he  said,  "has  re-formed  her 
troops,  and  has  arrayed  them,  more 
menacing  than  ever,  against  the  Republic 
and  its  schools.  Never  was  her  propa- 
gandism  more  ardent,  never  have  her 
attacks  been  more  passionate.  It  is  by 
vigilant  action,  and  by  more  complete 
and  methodical  defence  of  the  education 
of  youth,  that  we  shall  assure  the  safety 
of  the  Republic  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Church." 

M.  Malvy' s  words  are  said  to  have 
created  a  profound  sensation.  But  sen- 
sations are  common  in  France ;  and  if  any 
real  effect  is  produced  by  the  Minister's 
speech,  it  will  probably  be  seen  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  camps  of  the 
Catholic  Union  rather  than  in  those  of  the 
Anticlericals,  so  many  of  whom  are  now 
more  in  favor  of  resuming  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Holy  See  and  of  relaxing 
the  severity  of  the  I^aw  of  Association 
than  of  inaugurating  new  campaigns 
against  the  Church. 


In  any  concrete  case  of  war,  actual  or 
potential,  between  Labor  and  Capital, 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  persons 
is  apt  to  be,  like  our  own,  on  the  side  of 
Labor.  Such  sympathy,  however,  need  not 
blind  one  to  the  fact  that  Labor  occasion- 
ally makes  mistakes,  and  that  Capital  is 
not  invariably  in  the  wrong.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "the  equal  right  of  an  individual 
to  work  independently  of  a  union  if  he  so 
elects"  is  sound  or  the  reverse,  irrespec- 
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tive  of  the  economic  standing  or  financial 
rating  of  those  who  advocate  it.  If,  as 
is  stated,  this  is  the  principle  for  which 
one  of  the  Colorado  .  mine-owners  is 
standing,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  multi- 
millionaire has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case,  and  that 
fact  should  not  work  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  non-unionized  laboring  man.  In  the 
meantime  the  anarchic  conditions  that  have 
been  prevailing  in  Colorado  are  a  greater 
menace  to  the  future  of  this  country  than 
the   imbroglio   with   Mexico   can   possibly 

become. 

<  >  > 

Quoting  the  testimony  of  Sir  William 
Haggard  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  to  ameli- 
orate the  lot  of  the  Indian  laborers,  the 
London  Tablet  remarks  that  Sir  William 
is  not  one  whose  judgment  is  likely  to  be 
led  astray  by  undue  partiality  for  Cathol- 
icism. He  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Times: 
"My  observation  there  [Ecuador],  and, 
indeed,  in  Brazil,  where  it  has  been  my 
lot  lately  to  have  to  do  indirectly  with 
the  Putumayo  atrocities,  has  shown  me 
that  the  most  earnest,  the  most  genuine, 
and  (except  when  thwarted  either  in  the 
way  that  I  have  described  or  in  other 
manners  incident  to  the  surroundings) 
the  most  effectual  agents  both  for  civi- 
lizing the  Indians  and  for  protecting  them 
from  the  atrocities  which,  as  I  fear,  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Putumayo 
district,  but  common  to  the  other  rubber- 
bearing  regions  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Papal 
Encyclical  was  no  dead  letter;  and  his 
Excellency  Mgr.  Aversa,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Rio,  was  my  most  active  ally 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  white  ruffians  who  had 
murdered  and  otherwise  ill-treated  the 
Putumayo  Indians." 


It  is  singular  that,  at  a  time  when 
crimes  of  all  sorts  are  on  the  increase, 
so  many  otherwise  sensible  people  should 


be  ^  found  to  oppose  the  punishment  of 
criminals.  The  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  these  sentimentalists  is  Mr.  George 
Ives,  who  divides  all  crimes  into  two  great 
classes — crimes  of  circumstances  and  crimes 
of  impulse.  He  contends  that  in  neither 
class  are  the  criminals  personally  to  blame, 
because  "one  great  group  of  offences 
arises  from  the  stress  and  pressure  of 
environment;  the  other,  from  some  defect 
of  abnormality  in  the  nerve -structure  of 
the  individual."  He  lavishes  his  pity 
upon  the  criminal  who  spends  his  nights 
in  a  cell  from  which  he  never  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon,  but  he  gives  not  a 
single  thought  to  the  person  whose  eyesight 
the  solitary  captive  may  have  destroyed 
in  a  murderous  assault. 

Mr.  Ives  is  the  author  of  a  recently 
published  history  of  penal  methods;  but 
if  he  had  studied  the  subject  of  penology 
more  thoroughly  before  essaying  to  write 
upon  it,  the  conclusion  w^ould  doubtless 
have  been  forced  upon  him  that  the  way 
to  suppress  crime  is  to  punish  those  who 
commit  it.  Brutal  methods  need  not  be 
resorted  to.  He  himself  would  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  modes  of  punishment 
in  vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages — "poetic 
punishments,"  he  calls  them.  They  cer- 
tainly fitted  the  crime.  A  fisherman,  for 
instance,  convicted  of  selling  stale  fish 
was  paraded  through  the  streets  with  a 
collar  of  loud-smelling  smelts  slung  over 
his  shoulder. 

Books  dealing  with  problems  of  religion 
by  Protestants  or  unbelievers  are  sad  and 
dreary  reading  for  a  Catholic — as  a  rule. 
Very  often  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  authors  really  mean,  or  whether  they 
themselves  have  yet  arrived  at  definite 
conclusions.  In  some  cases  contradictory 
views  are  expressed  and  defended  in  the 
same  volume.  Not  unfrequently  works 
which  make  least  claim  to  finality  or 
completeness  prove  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  only  once  in  a  great  while, 
however,  that  the  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that   a   competent   teacher   is   instructing 
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him,  —  one  who  keeps  his  theories  and 
facts  separate,  is  conscious  of  his  Hmita- 
tions,  and  never  forgets  that  on  a  great 
many  subjects  the  last  word  has  yet  to 
be  spoken  by  anybody.  One  such  non- 
CathoUc  teacher,  in  a  "summary  of  the 
ideaHst  faith  in  philosophy  and  religion," 
reminds  his  readers  that  judgments  of 
value  are  unknown  by  science;  that,  in 
the  words  of  William  James,  "we  use 
Science,  but  live  by  Religion."  The 
limitations  of  science,  however,  are  now 
most  thoroughly  realized  by  scientists 
themselves.  As  the  British  Association  has 
put  it:  "No  ultimate  explanation  is  ever 
attained  by  Science, — proximate  explana- 
tions only." 

The  Central  Verein  has  undertaken 
the  organization  of  a  Catholic  Women's 
League,  which,  beginning  with  the  parish 
group  and  passing  on  into  district  and 
then  into  State  unions,  will  eventuate 
into  a  nation-wide  institution.  The  field 
of  its  enterprise  is  laid  out  by  Father 
Husslein,  writing  as  follows  in  a  recent 
number  of  America: 

Those  in  charge  of  this  movement  realize 
that  the  first  need  of  Christian  women  who 
would  accomplish  true  social  work  is  the  sanc- 
tification  of  their  own  souls  and  the  hallowing 
of  their  family  life.  Women's  sodalities,  mother- 
hood leagues,  and  similar  organizations  which 
can  promote  these  most  paramount  interests, 
are,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended.  Next 
are  suggested  the  works  of  Christian  charity, 
and  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy, 
probably  along  the  lines  so  beautifully  devel- 
oped by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
No  less  important  is  the  education  and  care  of 
the  young,  vocational  or  domestic  instruction, 
the  propagation  of  Catholic  literature,  and 
general  mission  work  within  and  beyond  the 
parish  limits.  Another  sphere  of  activity  is 
the  care  of  our  immigrants,  the  protection 
of  strangers  and  of  neglected  or  erring  girls; 
assistance  in  legal  cases,  in  procuring  employ- 
ment, and  in  aiding  the  movement  for  just 
wages,  particularly  in  the  case  of  girl  and 
woman  employees.  Catholic  "Travellers'  Aid" 
committees  can  be  formed,  and  safe  and  sani- 
tary working  conditions  enforced.  Even  the 
political  question  will  not  be  ignored.  Sound 
ideas   will   be  imparted   by   competent   spiritual 


directors;  and,  where  the  ballot  is  established, 
women  will  be  taught  to  vote  intelligently 
according  to  high  Catholic  ideals. 

In  England,  the  Catholic  Women's 
League,  called  into  being  by  Cardinal 
Bourne,  is  already  doing  effective  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  our  own  projected  organ- 
ization may  be  able  to  unite  with  the 
one  over  the  sea,  —  that  our  Catholic 
women,  everywhere,  may  be  able  to  com- 
bine forces,  as  the  editor  of  the  London 
Universe  phrases  it,  "for  the  conservation 
and  effective  realization  of  Catholic  ideals 
of  womanhood,  and  be  a  constructive 
work  amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  social 
decay." 


Although  it  has  been  refuted  a  thousand 
times,  the  assertion  is  still  repeated  that 
there  is  no  real  need  of  parochial  schools, 
seeing  that  religious .  education  is  given 
every  week  in  church  and  in  Sunday- 
school.  That  such  education  is  inade- 
quate for  children  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  fall  away  from  the  Faith  in  after 
life  were  pupils  of  secular  schools.  Sunday- 
schools  can  not  be  depended  upon.  Many 
non-Catholics  who  were  formerly  strong 
opponents  of  religious  teaching  in  public 
schools,  now  frankly  admit  their  error. 
The  results  of  it  are  too  plain.  Sir  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  in  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  "The  Church  and  the 
Children,"  asserts  that  only  one  out  of 
every  five  Sunday-school  scholars  becomes 
a  regular  attendant  of  church  or  chapel. 
Other  leading  lights  of  the  Church  of 
England  declare  that  the  closing  of 
denominational  schools  means  the  empty- 
ing of  churches.  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  children  attend  Sunday- 
school,  and  that  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  adults,  on  account  of  being  present 
only  at  a  Low  Mass  on  Sunday,  seldom 
hear  a  sermon,  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining parochial  schools  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative. 

The  Catholic  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
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hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  saying  that  "the 
only  way  to  get  religion  into  the  people 
was  to  teach  denominational  religion  in 
the  schools;  and  religion,  where  it  was 
not  taught  in  the  denominational  schools, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  safe.  The  care 
of  the  Church  for  her  children  was  the 
true  test  of  the  good  mother.  The  Church 
took  her  children  right  from  the  font, 
right  through  the  schools  until  they  were 
launched  out  into  the  world  to  get  their 
livelihood."  He  referred  to  the  persecutions 
which  Catholics  had  to  endure  in  the  past ; 
but  said  they  had  a  fair  chance  now,  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  build  up  the  Church 
again  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 


Preparations  are  already  in  progress 
for  the  celebration  of  two  interesting 
centenaries  which  occur  next  year — the 
return  of  Pius  VII.  to  Rome,  and  the  birth 
of  Don  Bosco,  founder  of  the  Salesian 
Society,  so  celebrated  for  his  apostolic 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  feast  of  Our  I^ady  Help  of  Christians, 
celebrated  on  the  24th  of  May,  owes'  its 
origin  to  the  Pope's  triumphal  return 
to  the  Eternal  City;  and  Don  Bosco's 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  that 
title  was  so  great  that  Our  Lady  Help  of 
Christians  was  popularly  known  in  Italy 
as  the  "Madonna  of  Don  Bosco."  Says 
the  Salesian  Bulletin: 

The  year  19 15  will,  therefore,  emphasize  this 
Association,  this  union  of  the  name  pi  our 
Heavenly  Patroness  and  that  of  her  great 
servant  and  follower.  The  i6th  of  August, 
191 5»  will  complete  a  hundred  years  since  the 
birth  of  Don  Bosco;  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 915,  it  will  be  a  hundred  years  since 
the  institution  of  the  liturgical  feast  of  May  24 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians, — 
two  dates  which  will  be  a  message  of  joy  and 
devotion  far  and  wide. 

The  feast  of  May  24  is  not  a  simple 
devotional  festivity:  being  the  feast  of  the  Pro- 
tectress of  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  the 
powerful  Help  of  the  Christian  people,  it  is  a 
pledge  of  new  triumphs  for  the  Church,  and 
of  abundant  favors  for  those  who  lead  a  true 
Christian  life.    Thus  also  the  memory  of  Don 


Bosco  is  hallowed  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  all  the  world;  for  in  the  heroism  of  his 
charity  and  in  his  unbounded  zeal  he  embraced 
the  whole  universe. 

It  is  purposed  to  celebrate  these  notable 
centenaries  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
honor  both  the  Mother  of  God  and 
her  august  servant,  by  an  exhibition  at 
Turin,  from  April  to  October,  19 15,  which 
will  serve  to  show  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  cultus  of  Mary  Help  of 
Christians. 


Many  persons  will  doubtless  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  according  to  the  latest 
Catholic  census  for  China,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  746  native  priests,  laboring 
side  by  side  with  European  missionaries. 
Sir  Frederick  Weld  tells  of  meeting  one 
of  these  Chinese  priests  in  Straits  Set- 
tlements when  he  was  made  governor 
there  in  1880.  "I  was  up  early  this  morn- 
ing," he  writes  in  a  letter  to  his  brother 
in  England,  "and  went  to  Mass  at  the 
cathedral,  which  is  modern  and  larger 
than  the  one  at  Singapore.  .  .  .  Mass  was 
said  by  a  Chinese  priest,  so  reverently 
and  quietly;  he  had  a  light  thin  mus- 
tache, and,  I  think,  a  pigtail  under  his 
chasuble.  He  is  a  Confessor,  having  been 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  and 
finally  banished  for  the  Faith.  After  Mass 
I   went   into   the   sacristy   and   asked   his 

blessing." 

■*  •  * 

It  is  significant  that  a  great  secular 
daily  newspaper  will  print  such  vigorous 
Catholic  apologetic  as  that  contributed 
to  the  Toledo  Times  by  ^r.  Theodore  F. 
MacManus.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  singled  out  for  notice  the  work  of  this 
fearless  and  enlightened  layman.  Would 
that  his  name  were  legion!  Treating  of 
"Ancient  Christianity  and  its  Modern 
Dilution,"   Mr.  MacManus  writes: 

If  Christia-nity  was  right  for  fifteen  hundred 
years,  then  the  world  must  go  back.  The  world 
will  not  go  back.  Its  silly  neophytes  harbor 
the  delusion  that  "progress"  consists  in  a  mere 
going  ahead.  To  go  back,  they  argue,  would 
be  to  retrograde. 

All    this,  while    blissfully    ignoring    the    fact 
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that  a  man  may  go  ahead  along  the  wrong  road; 
and  that  in  order  to  find  that  which  he  has  lost, 
he  must  retrace  his  steps  and  search.  No,  the 
world  will  not  go  back. 

Starting  with  an  error  in  philosophy  which 
affects  every  phase  of  human  behavior  and 
every  single  social  relation,  the  mass  will  move 
on  with  irresistible  momentum  to  the  bitter 
end.  And  that  means  confusion  of  thought, 
evidenced  in  a  thousand  vagaries  of  conduct. 
It  means  a  reversal  of  all  the  old  Christian  ver- 
ities. It  means  the  substitution  of  philanthropy 
for  charity;  of  the  theory  of  progress  for  the 
theory  of  original  sin;  of  sentimentality  for 
love;  of  passion  for  justice;  of  hygiene  for 
virtue.  It  means  a  new  set  of  pagan  virtues 
which  are  vices  at  heart.  It  means  vices 
actually  extolled  as  virtues,  as  in  the  case  of 
child-murder  hidden  behind  Eugenics.  It 
means  the  destructive  spread  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  shaping  a  new  kind  of  men  and  women 
with  a  sneer  on  their  lips  for  the  old  Christian 
moralities.  It  means  the  merging  of  the 
churches  into  mere  associations  and  physical- 
culture  movements,  —  a  renaissance  of  pagan 
punctiliousness  over  the  body.  It  means  the 
rule  of  popular  caprice  in  religion  and  in  poli- 
tics. It  spells,  afar  off,  a  benevolent  socialism 
absorbing  the  functions  of  the  churches.  And, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  it  means  in  the  remote 
distance  chaos  in  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  State. 

"But  for  the  grace  of  God"  were 
a  saving  clause  indeed.  Only  the  Faith 
which  is  behind  that  phrase  can  save  this 
or  any  age. 

We  confess  ourselves  weary  of  certain 
topics  perennially  to  the  fore  in  the 
columns  of  certain  of  our  estimable  con- 
temporaries. Specification  were  useless. 
But  we  own  there  is  one  subject  which  is 
never  out  of  season,  which  ought  never  to 
be  dropped,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
divorce.  The  opportunity  for  a  blow  at 
this  evil  should  never  be  shghted, 
because  it  is  a  menace  to  our  civilization 
absolutely  indefensible  and  all  but  un- 
forgivable. In  consequence,  we  are  happy 
to  quote  soVne  strong  words  on  this  sub- 
ject from  a  recent  pastoral  by  Archbishop 
Blenk: 

First  and  foremost  among  these  evils  is  that 
of  divorce,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
national  plague.    It  has  increased  by  leaps  and 


bounds  during  the  last  forty  years.  Whilst  in 
1870  there  were  twenty-eight  divorces  out  of 
one  hundred  thousand  marriages,  in  1900  they 
had  already  risen  to  seventy-three.  Now  we 
may  count  one  divorce  out  of  every  sixteen 
marriages.  ("Americana,"  Suppl.  Vol.  I.) 
Truly  an  appalling  condition! 

Even  our  non- Catholic  brethren  are  aroused 
at  this  danger.  In  the  opinion  of  the  foremost 
of  their  leaders,  this  nation-wide  evil  can  be 
remedied  only  by  a  return  of  our  people  to  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural  sanction  of  marriage. 
The  truth  must  again  be  impressed  upon  their 
minds  that  "marriage  is  a  sacramental  union, 
productive  of  the  graces  necessary  to  bear  with 
another's  shortcomings;  an  indissoluble  union, 
as  that  of  soul  and  body,  which  can  be  dissolved 
only  in  death.  This  means  a  return  to  the 
Catholic  view  of  marriage,  and  this  return  alone 
can  remove  the  national  evil  of  divorce." 
(Catholic  Encyclop.) 

Before  this  much-desired  result  can  be 
achieved,  however,  years  must  pass  and  another 
generation  will  be  called  into  the  arena  of  life. 
In  the  meantime  we  Catholics  are  confronted 
by  the  stern  duty  of  providing  ways  and  means 
to  stem  this  godless  tide  of  divorce  evil,  and 
confine  it  within  such  limits  as  the  utmost 
exertion  of  our  abilities  may  create. 


The  wide-awake  Live  Issue,  which  keeps 
a  vigilant  lookout  on  Socialistic  activities 
of  every  description,  has  this  comment  on 
a  recent  happening  in  the  political  world: 

The  alliance  of  the  Guardians  of  Liberty  and 
their  sympathizers  with  the  Socialists  in  last 
week's  election  in  Milwaukee  reveals  the  anti- 
Catholic  bigots  in  a  new  role.  The  prospects 
of  enlisting  any  considerable  portion  of  Amer- 
icans in  their  campaign  of  bigotry  are  so  remote 
that  they  must  ally  themselves  with  some 
other  element.  Thus  Socialism,  with  its  anti- 
Christian  philosophy  and  hatred  of  the  Church, 
has  been  reinforced  in  strength.  The  Live  Issue 
has  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Socialism 
and  bigotry  were  twin  brothers.  Of  course  there 
are  always  some  who  will  accuse  us  of  being 
unduly  alarmed,  but  the  situation  in  Milwaukee 
has  some  strong  features  that  bear  out  our 
contention. 

With  a  little  more  experience  to  its 
credit,  our  strenuous  contemporary  will 
learn  that  few  opinions  are  more  negligible 
than  those  of  the  "some  who  will  always 
accuse" — anybody  who  attempts  to  rouse 
them  from  their  unworthy  supineness  or 
disgraceful  lethargy. 


Our  Heavenly  Queen. 

^^^OW  fast,  at  Mary's  first  command, 
'^  The  angel  bands  are  seen 
To  work  her  will  by  sea  and  land! 

For  Mary  is  their  Queen. 
And  well  they  pay  their  debt  of  love, 

And  pleased  they  are  to  know    . 
This  Queen  whom  they  obey  above 
Their  God  obeyed  below. 

The  angel  bands,  the  angel  bands. 

How  fast  they  may  be  seen 
To  wing  their  flight  as  she  commands  1 
For  Mary  is  their  Queen. 

Then  let  us  learn  on  earth  to  live 

As  angels  live  above. 
And  still  new  proofs  of  homage  give 

To  our  great  Queen  of  Love; 
For  straight  through  Mary's  Heart  the  way 

To  Christ's  dear  Heart  is  found, 
And  they  who  Mary's  word  obey 
By  Mary's  Son  are  crowned. 

Dear  angel  choirs,  dear  angel  choirs. 

May  we,  like  you,  be  seen 
To  live  as  Mary's  Heart  desires! 
For  Mary  is  our  Queen. 


Jack  and  Jean. 

BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 

XIX. — John  Jekpries'  Heir. 

OHN  JEFFRIES' heir!  Again  Sister 
Monica  cast  an  anxious  glance  at 
her  visitor;  for  Big  Ben's  ashen  face 
had  suddenly  flushed;  his  breath 
was  coming  quick  and  short;  he  felt  as 
if  some  storm-cloud  lowering  above  him 
had  been  rent  asunder,  showing  the  blue 
sky  beyond.  Little  Jack,  his  Jack,  Jeanie's 
Jack,  John  JelTries'  heir!  And  then,  as  if 
the  fears,  the  doubts,  the  struggle,  the 
new  rehef,  surging  within  him  must  find 
outlet,  the  Senator  burst  forth: 


"Listen,  Madam, — listen!  You  are  a 
woman  that  can  be  trusted,  I  know.  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  rotten  story." 

And  while  Sister  Monica  listened,  silent, 
breathless,  as  a  pitying  angel,  Big  Ben 
told  his  story, — the  same  "sinner's  story" 
which  Jack  and  Jean  had  heard  by  the 
fire  at  Brentbrook  a  little  while  ago.  But 
this  time  it  was  told  without  disguise. 
Big  Ben  did  not  spaire  himself  or  his  name. 
Sister  Monica  heard  of  his  rough,  untaught 
youth  with  a  pity  his  childish  listeners 
could  not  feel.  She  understood  as  they 
could  not  understand  this  temptation  to 
grasp  the  fortune  he  saw  within  his  reach. 
She  rejoiced  as  the  angels  in  heaven  over 
the  sinner  that  had  repented  and  was 
striving  to  restore.  There  were  tears 
brimming  her  clear  eyes  when  Big  Ben's 
story  was  ended. 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that  to  you?"  he  asked 
grimly.  "I  had  no  right  to  spatter  you 
with  the  mud  of  m}^  past." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  you  had!  It  will  ease 
your  mind,  your  heart,  your  soul,"  she 
answered.  "Oh,  how  good  God  has  been 
to  you  in  your  darkness,  my  friend!  How 
mercifully  He  has  led  you  by  His  light! 
You  will  go  on  ever  nearer  to  that  Light 
and  Truth,  I  know.  I  will  guard  your 
confidence  as  a  sacred  trust,  even  as  you 
must  guard  it  yourself.  There  is  no  need 
for  little  Jack  ever  to  know." 

"He  must  have  his  own,"  said  Big 
Ben,  resolutely,  —  "every  penny  of  it  at 
any  cost, — his  own!" 

"Yes,  but  why  should  there  be  further 
cost?"  she  went  on,  and  her  soft  voice 
seemed  to  pierce  through  all  the  discord 
of  his  troubled  soul  like  a  note  of  music. 
"All  the  honor,  the  fame,  the  good-will 
you  have  won  are  justly  yours.  For  your 
own  sake,  for  your  child's,  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  friends  who  have  put  their  trust 
in  you,  —  aye,  even  for  little  Jack's,  let 
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him  know  nothing  that  will  shake  his 
faith  in  you.  Be  his  friend,  his  father,  the 
wise  guardian  of  the  fortune  which  you 
have  discovered  to  be  his  inheritance.  Be 
nothing  less  or  lower  in  his  eyes  by  un- 
sealing a  past  that  can  only  darken  the 
happy  future  for  you  both." 

"You  are  right.  Madam,  —  teetotally 
and  eternally  right!  I'll  tell  the  boy  I've 
routed  out  a  wrong  done  to  his  grand- 
father and  settled  the  old  account — which 
is  God's  truth.  And  I'll  tell  him  nothing 
more.  As  for  you.  Madam,"  said  Big 
Ben  as  he  rose  to  go,  —  "you  are  your 
father's  own  daughter  in  head  and  heart." 
But  the  deep  voice  shook  a  little  as  the 
speaker  added:  "You've  topped  even 
him.  You've  struck  a  notch  much  nearer 
the  sky." 


It  was  late  that  evening  before  Jack 
came  home.  He  was  usually  prompt  on 
the  stroke  of  six.  The  shortcake  was 
browned  beyond  the  usual  color,  the  bacon 
was  done  beyond  the  proper  crisp. 

"I  can't  think  what  is  keeping  our  boy 
so  late,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  anxiously,  as 
she  returned  from  her  third  peep  into  the 
gathering  dusk. 

"Business,  my  dear, — public  business!" 
said  Uncle  Rick,  who  was  beginning  to 
take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  Jack's 
official  career.  "The  boy  is  in  the  press 
of  political  life,  of  which  you  and  I  know 
nothing.  When  our  great-grandfather 
was  in  the  Senate  he  was  often  up  all 
night,  fighting  over  a  bill.  And  there  was 
fighting  in  those  days.  If  men  said  one- 
half  they  venture  to  say  now,  they'd 
have  to  stand  up  for  it  on  the  field  of 
honor  and  take  their  chances  against  a 
dead  shot." 

"And  be  killed  like  poor  Cousin  Dave 
Denby,"  replied  Aunt  Betty.  "Thank 
God  that  duels  are  out  of  date!  They 
were  most  barbarous  and  unchristian." 

"I  suppose  they  were,"  said  Uncle 
Rick,  reflectively, — "I  suppose  they  were. 
Still,  there  are  modes  of  slow  killing  now, 
Betty,  that  are  quite  as  bad," 


And  over  the  kind  old  face  there  fell  a 
hopeless  shadow  that  the  firelight  could 
not  lift.  For  a  letter  had  come  to  him 
to-day  that  he  had  not  yet  found  courage 
to  show  Aunt  Betty.  Their  last  shelter 
and  their  paltry  little  income  were  to  be 
taken  from  them.  The  heirs  of  the  old 
house  had  come  to  an  agreement.  It  was 
to  be  pulled  down  next  month.  Uncle 
Rick  and  Aunt  Betty  must  vacate.  And 
where  they  were  to  go,  what  they  were 
to  do  Uncle  Rick's  failing  eyes  could  not 
see.  Faithful  little  Jack's  five  dollars 
could  not  take  care  of  all.  Where  could 
they  go?  What  could  they  do?  Uncle 
Rick's  fine  old  silvered  head  bent  and 
his  eyes  closed  wearily  at  the  re-echoing 
question. 

Ah,  there  was  slow  killing  indeed  before 
him  and  Aunt  Betty, — the  slow  killing 
of  want  and.  weakness,  and  homeless, 
friendless,  forlorn  old  age!  For  a  moment 
Uncle  Rick  almost  forgot  Brentbrook  and 
Father  John  Joseph,  and  all  the  blessed 
lessons  of  his  heroic  heritage,  in  the 
great  wave  of  bitterness  and  rebellion 
that  rose  surging  over  his  gentle  soul — 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  very  war- 
whoop  on  the  porch,  and  Jack  burst  into 
the  room  like  a  young  whirlwind. 

"Aunt  Betty,  Uncle  Rick,  we've  got 
it  back,  —  we've  got  it  back,  —  or  we'll 
get  it  back  first  thing  to-morrow!  We'll 
have  it  back  certain  and  sure!  Hooray! 
hooray!"  And  Jack  flung  his  new  cap  to 
the  ceiling,  and  caught  Aunt  Betty  around 
the  waist  in  the  hug  of  a  mountain  bear. 

"Jack!  Jack!"  cried  the  gentle  little 
lady,  pale  with  alarm.  "What  are  you 
talking  about,  Jack?" 

"About  Brentbrook!"  shouted  Jack, 
with  another  hug.  "We  are  going  to 
buy  Brentbrook  back  to-morrow.  Aunt 
Betty,  —  to-morrow,  Uncle  Rick !  Jim 
Warren  told  Senator  Barling  it  was  for 
sale.  We're  going  to  buy  it  back,  and 
roof  the  kitchen  and  mend  the  porch 
and  set  up  the  gate,  and  plant  the  whole 
place  from  end  to  end  with  Cherokee 
roses.    Hooray!" 
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"Jack!  Jack!  Oh,  you  must  have  a 
fever,  my  poor  boy!'^  said  Aunt  Betty. 
"Who  is  going  to  buy  Brentbrook?" 

"/  am!"  cried  Jack,  —  "I  am.  Aunt 
Betty!  Gee  whizz,  it  sounds  Hke  a  fairy 
tale,  but  I'm  rich, — rich  as  butter  and 
cream, — real  downrighty  rich!  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  I've 
got.  Senator  Barling  says  he  hasn't 
counted  it  yet.  Some  fellow  that  did  my 
grandfather  out  of  a  claim  long  ago  has 
turned  honest  and  paid  up.  The  lawyers 
have  been  looking  everywhere  for  me, 
Senator  Barling  says.  Sister  Monica  just 
told  him  this  evening  who  I  was.  Gee! 
when  the  Senator  called  me  in  his  office 
and  told  me  all  about  it,  it  nearly 
took  my  breath  away.  He  has  got  the 
money  in  his  hands,  and  is  ready  to  make 
it  over  to  you  as  my  guardian.  Uncle 
Rick." 

"Bless  me,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Rick.  "I  don't  know  anything  in  the 
world  about  money, — I  never  did!" 

"I  told  him  you  didn't,"  said  Jack. 
"I  told  him  some  one  would  come  along 
with  a  hard-luck  story  and  do  you  out 
of  it  sure.  And  he  said  then  perhaps  I'd 
better  take  him  for  a  guardian,  and  I 
clinched  that  on  the  spot.  He  can  look 
out  for  things,  you  bet!  Nobody  can  fool 
him.  Gee!  he  was  nice.  He  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  told  me  how  he  had 
taken  to  my  tousle  head  and  blue  eyes 
from  the  first,  and  meant  to  give  me 
a  chance  anyhow  if  I'd  never  had 
this  money  at  all.  But  now,  when  I 
can  do  things  myself  —  myself,''  repeated 
Jack,  with  the  light  dancing  in  his  blue 
eyes  that  had  stirred  Senator  Barling's 
heart  with  its  first  waking  pangs,  "we'll 
buy  Brentbrook  back  the  very  first 
thing." 

"O  Jack,  Jack!"  Aunt  Betty  was 
sobbing  outright.  "It  all  seems  too 
strange,  too  wonderful  to  be  true." 

"But  it  isn't,"  said  Jack.  "It's  every 
bit  true.  There's  only  one  thing  the 
Senator  says  he  can't  tell,  and  that  is 
the  name  of  the  man  that  gave  mx  back 


my  grandfather's  claim.  That's  a  secret 
he  has  to  keep." 

"Of  course,  —  of  course!"  interposed 
Uncle  Rick.  "No  gentleman  would  betray 
another's  confidence.  You  ought  never 
to  ask  it,  my  boy." 

"I  won't,"  said  Jack.  "I  told  him  I 
wouldn't.  I  told  him  I  understood  that 
it  was  something  like  confession, — that 
I  must  never  ask  and  he  could  never  tell. 
And  what's  the  good  of  knowing,  any- 
how?" laughed  Jack. 

"None  at  all,"  answered  Uncle  Rick. 
"It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  guard  professional 
secrets  for  doctors  and  lawyers  as  well 
as  priests.  Not  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
of  course;  but  a  duty  still.  I  remember 
Judge  Neil  impressing  that  most  forcibly 
on  us  in  his  lectures  when  I  studied  law 
under  him  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
I  think  I  might  have  made  a  fair  lawyer 
if  the  war  had  not  broken  me  up.  And 
somehow,"  added  Uncle  Rick,  "I've  never 
got  in  line  for  anything  since." 

"But  you're  in  line  now!''  said  Jack, 
as  he  stood  behind  the  old  man's  chair 
and  laid  a  hand  on  each  bent  shoulder. 
"You're  straight  in  line  for  everything 
now.  Uncle  Rick.  When  we  get  Brent- 
brook booming  again,  you'll  be  the  biggest 
man  around.    Won't  he.  Aunt  Betty?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  my  dear  boy!" 
faltered  Aunt  Betty,  still  a  little  be- 
wildered by  all  that  she  had  heard.  "The 
biggest  men  are  not  always  the  best. 
Jack." 

"No,  they're  not,"  said  Jack.  "But 
Uncle  Rick  is,  —  best  and  biggest  and 
bravest!  Senator  BarUng  is  big,  but  I've 
seen  him  knocked  down  and  out  there 
at  Brentbrook  as  no  hard  luck  could  ever 
knock  out  Uncle  Rick.  The  Senator  may 
be  my  guardian,  but,  as  he  says,  that 
doesn't  change  things  with  you  and  Aunt 
Betty.  I'm  your  boy  just  the  same,  and 
your  boy  forever  and  ever,  if  you'll  keep 
me.  And  Brentbrook  will  be  our  own 
dear  old  home  again,  before"  to-morrow 
night  —  and,  jiminy !  there's  the  short- 
cake  burning,    Aunt    Betty!     Let's   have 
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supper,  for  I'm  hungry  as  three  bears. 
Then  we'll  pack  up  the  tins  and  dishes 
and  everything,  and  be  ready  for  a 
start — home." 

And  what  a  glad  supper  it  was,  in  the 
quaint  little  room,  by  the  light  of  the 
pink  lamp!  How  Uncle  Rick's  and  Aunt 
Betty's  fine  old  faces  kindled  and 
brightened  into  new  life  as,  between  his 
shortcakes.  Jack  painted  in  glowing  colors 
the  happy  days  to  come! 

"You  can  fence  the  South  meadow 
now.  Uncle  Rick,  and  drain  the  marsh, 
and  spray  the  apple  tre.es.  And  you  can 
have  all  the  hands  you  want  to  plant 
tobacco  and  corn.  And  you  can  get  all 
that  stuff  you  used  to  read  about  in  your 
books  to  make  things  grow.  You  always 
said  that,  if  you  had  a  little  money  on 
hand,  you'd  soon  have  the  finest  farm 
in  the   country." 

"I  did,— I  did,"  answered  Uncle  Rick. 
"And  I  say  so  still.  Jack.  In  my  great- 
grandfather's time  (he  had  a  colonial 
grant  from  Lord  Baltimore,  you  know) 
there  wasn't  a  richer  place  on  the  river 
shore.  Of  course  it  has  run  down  a  little 
now." 

"We'll  run  it  up!"  said  Jack,  cheerfully, 
as  he  reached  for  his  fifth  shortcake. 
"We'll  run  it  up  to  great-grandfather's 
notch,  and  go  him  one  better.  You  just 
take  hold  of  things"  (ah,  it  was  good 
to  see  how  Uncle  Rick's  shoulders 
straightened  and  his  dim  eyes  beamed  at 
this  stirring  note  of  hope!) — "just  take 
hold  of  things  again;  and,  with  steam 
ploughs  and  reapers  and  harvesters  to 
back  you,  there  won't  be  as  fine  a  farm 
as  Brentbrook  in  the  whole  State." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Stolen  Donkey. 


It  was  a  celebrated  French  author 
who,  when  he  had  begun  the  study  of 
English  and  found  that  ague  was  pro- 
nounced with  two  syllables  and  plague 
with  but  one,  said  he  wished  that  half  the 
English  had  the  one  disease  and  the  other 
half  the  other. 


A  simple-minded  peasant  was  one  day 
travelling  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
city  of  Oran  in  Algeria.  In  a  loop  on 
his  arm  he  had  one  end  of  a  rope,  to 
the  other  end  of  which  was  attached  his 
donkey.  Two  thieving  Arabs  set  out  to 
follow  him,  keeping  at  first  some  distance 
behind. 

"I'm  going  to  relieve  that  fellow  of 
his  donkey,"   said  one  to  the  other. 

"Relieve  him  of  it?"  replied  his  com- 
panion. "How  do  you  purpose  to  do  it?" 

"Follow  me,  and  be  ready  to  do  as 
I  say,  and  you'll  see,"  said  the  first,  as  he 
quickened  his  pace. 

Approaching  the  donkey  wi^h  noiseless 
steps,  the  Arab  adroitly  slipped  the  halter 
from  the  animal's  neck  to  his  own,  signed 
to  his  companion  to  take  charge  of  the 
donkey,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
by  the  peasant  until  he  was  certain  that 
his  fellow-thief  had  their  prey  in  security. 

All  at  once  he  stopped  short,  but,  as  the 
peasant  was  used  to  the  caprices  of  his 
animal,  he  kept  on  pulling.  Finally  he 
looked  around,  and  was  stupefied  to  find 
that  the  halter,  one  end  of  which  had 
never  left  his  arm,  encircled  the  head  of 
a   man. 

"Who  are  you?  Where's  my  donkey?"- 
he  asked,  in  astonishment. 

"  Reassure  yourself :  I  am  your  donkey, 
master,"  calmly  replied  the  thief.  "Listen 
to  my  story;  it  is  very  surprising,  I 
assure  you.  I  have  an  old  mother.  One 
day,  when  I  had  been  drinking,  I  was 
disrespectful  to  her,  and  she  said:  'My 
son,  you  have  been  wanting  in  the  duty 
of  a  good  son;  you  must  do  penance.' 
I  dared  to  raise  my  hand  against  her, 
and  was  punished;  for  all  at  once — I 
knew  not  by  what  prodigy — I  was  changed 
into  a  donkey.  Chance  brought  me  into 
your  hands,  and  I've  been  with  you  ever 
since  my  metamorphosis.  Mother,  think- 
ing doubtless  that  my  penance  has  lasted 
long   enough,    must   have   taken   pity   on 
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me  to-day;  and  so  I  have  become  a  man 
again." 

The  peasant,  open-mouthed,  stared  at 
him  wonderjngly.  As  the  thief  concluded, 
the  poor  simple  victim  exclaimed: 

"Brother,  I  beg  your  pardon  very 
heartily  for  having  taken  you  for  a  donkey. 
I've  subjected  you  to  some  hard  and 
humiliating  punishments;  but  of  course, 
you  see,  T  hadn't  any  notion  that  you 
were  human." 

So  saying,  he  removed  the  halter  from 
the  Arab's  neck,  and  that  rascal  speedily 
hied  him  away. 

Our  peasant  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
cottage,  very  sad  for  his  unusual  experience. 

"Well,  you  look  pretty  much  down  in 
the  mouth,"  said  his  wife  as  he  entered. 
"What  has  happened  to  you?  And  where' s 
our  donkey?" 

"Our  donkey!  Ah,  'tis  a  sad,  sad  story, 
wife!"  And  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  all 
that  had  occurred. 

"Look  at  that,  now!"  exclaimed  the 
good  woman,  who  was  as  simple  as  her 
husband.  "The  idea  of  our  making  a 
man  work  like  a  beast  for  years!" 

The  husband  could  scarcely  get  over 
his  astonishment.  Day  after  day  he  sat 
before  his  cottage  door,  idly  musing,  but 
doing  no  work  whatever.  At  last  his 
wife  remonstrated: 

.  "Come,  Tom,  this  will  never  do.  Be 
off  with  you  to  the  market  and  buy 
another  donkey.  Then  you  can  get  to 
work  again." 

Tom  took  her  advice.  Arrived  at  the 
market,  he  stopped  before  the  stalls 
where  donkeys  were  for  sale;  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew  he  saw  among  them 
the  animal  he  had  lost.  Going  up  to  the 
donkey,  he  placed  his  mouth  close  to  its 
ear  and  said  with  all  seriousness: 

"Ah,  you  wretch,  you've  been  getting 
drunk  again  and  been  striking  your 
mother,  since  I  see  you're  transformed  a 
second  time!  But  I'll  take  good  care  not 
to  buy  you." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  burst  of 
laughter  near  by  made  him  turn  around. 


Two  Arabs  were  standing  a  few  yards 
from  him;  and,  despite  the  quickness 
with  which  they  hid  themselves  behind 
a  drove  of  steers,  he  had  time  to^  recognize 
in  the  features  of  one  of  them  the  thief 
who  had  personated  the  metamorphosed 
donkey.  Now,  although  Tom  was  a 
simple  fellow,  he  was  not  wholly  foolish, 
and  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
him  became  at  once  perfectly  clear. 

Without  further  ado,  he  took  possession 
of  his  donkey,  proceeded  to  a  magistrate 
and  recounted  to  him  the  whole  afl'air. 
Inside  of  an  hour  Tom  and  the  donkey 
were  on  their  way  home,  and  the 
two  rascally  Arabs  were  regretting  their 
laughter  in  a  prison  cell. 


A  Surprised  Robber. 


The  most  astonished  horse-thief  that 
ever  attempted  to  make  away  with 
another  man's  property  was  probably 
the  robber  who  went  one  night  to  the 
stable  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Odilo  and 
stole  the  abbot's  horse.  That  is,  he  did 
not  exactly  steal  the  animal,  though  he 
tried  to  do  so.  He  untied  the  horse  and 
led  him  out  of  the  stall;  but  just  at  the 
door  of  the  stable,  the  would-be  thief 
found  himself  fixed  to  the  ground,  and 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  move  a 
step.  There  he  stood  all  night,  and  there 
he  was  found  in  the  morning.  St.  Odilo, 
who  of  course  knew  why  he  was  there, 
smilingly  handed  him  a  few  pieces  of 
money,  saying:  "'Tis  only  fair  to  pay 
you,  my  friend,  for  looking  after  my 
horse  all  night.  Take  this,  and  let  me 
advise  you  to  change  your  occupation." 
The  chronicles  say  that  the  fellow  was 
so  touched  by  the  saint's  kindness  that 
he  did  change  from  a  thief  to  an  honest 
man. 


St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  from  the  age 
of  eight  years,  saluted  a  picture  of  Mary 
every  day  on  his  way  to  school,  and  fasted 
every  Saturday  in  her  honor. 
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— The  title  of  Canon  Sheehgin's  last  novel, 
soon  to  be  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  is  "The  Graves  of  Kilmora:   A  Story  of  '67." 

— A  volume  of  allegorical  sketches  by  Father 
Martindale,  entitled  "The  Waters  of  Twilight," 
is  announced  for  early  publication.  A  new  book 
by   this   charming   writer   is   an   event. 

— We  are  glad  to  note,  as  an  addition  to  the 
lengthening  list  of  anti-sex-hygiene  literature, 
an  exceptionally  able  pamphlet,  "The  Teaching 
of  Sex  Hygiene  in  our  Schools,"  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Heiermann,  S.  J.  We  regret  that  there 
is  no  information  given  as  to  publisher  or 
price. 

— Sands  &  Co.  publish  a  brochure  of  190 
pages — "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Catholic 
Church."  The  contents  of  this  admirable  little 
work  have  already  appeared  during  the  past 
three  years  in  the  Missionary  Gazette;  the 
questions  being  bona  fide  inquiries  propounded 
by  various  persons,  and  the  answers  being 
given  by  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  in  the  topics  discussed,  and  commend- 
able brevity  wherever  that  quality  is  compatible 
with  adequateness  of  reply. 

— From  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  come 
"Memory:  Lectures  on  the  Specific  Energies 
of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  Ewald  Hering; 
"The  Mechanistic  Principle  and  the  Non- 
Mechanical,"  an  inquiry  into  fundamentals, 
with  extracts  from  representatives  of  either  side, 
by  Paul  Carus;  and  a  brochure,  "Philosophy 
as  a  Science,"  a  synopsis  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  All  three  are  books  better  fitted 
for  the  library  of  a  specialist  than  for  the  book- 
shelves of  the  general  reader,  especially  the 
Catholic  general  reader. 

— It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  debate 
recently  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  Everybody's 
Magazine  would  eventually  appear  in  book 
form;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  issued  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.  under  the  magazine  title, 
"Socialism:  Promise  or  Menace?"  by  Morris 
Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  debate,  friends  of  the  polemists 
will  doubtless  claim  a  signal  triumph  for  their 
respective  champions;  and  our  personal  opinion 
that  Dr.  Ryan  has  much  the  better  of  the 
argument  will  probably  impress  Socialists  as 
partisan  partiality.  About  the  only  point  as 
to  which  the  authors  seem  to  be  in  cordial 
agreement  is  made  in  Mr.  Hillquit's  statement 
that    "there    is    little    likelihood    of    a    hearty 


understanding  and  active  co-operation  between 
the  Socialist  movement  and  the  Catholic  Church 
so  long  as  both  remain  what  they  are."  And 
nobody  had  serious  doubts  about  that  point 
even  last  October -when  the  debate  began. 

— Messrs.  Cassell  announce  the  issue  in 
fortnightly  parts  of  "Great  Pictures  by  Great 
Painters,"  which  will  present  a  hundred  master- 
pieces of  various  schools  and  countries,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fish.  The  pictures  will 
be  reproduced  by  the  latest  color  process,  and 
will  be  printed  on  canvas  screen  paper. 

— From  the  rectory  of  Holy  Cross  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  we  have  received  a  leaflet  of 
instructions  for  parents  on  the  subject  of  the 
rearing  of  children, — not  abstract  instructions, 
but  practical  rules  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
given  circumstances,  with  special  reference  to  the 
matter  of  approaching  the  Sacraments.  The 
leaflet  is  accompanied  by  a  card  which  exhibits 
an  orderly  system  of  tabulating  the  child's 
school  attendance,  conduct,   progress,  etc. 

— From  the  Cantonian,  a  Cardiff  school 
magazine,  the  London  Universe  quotes  the 
following  "howlers,"  every  one  of  which  must 
be  voted  a  "howling  success": 

The  people  of  India  are  divided  into  casts  and  outcasts. 

The  seven  great  powers  of  Europe  are  gravity,  electricity, 
steam,  gas,  flywheels,  motors,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Tennyson  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called  "Memorandum." 

During  the  interdict  in  John's  reign,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  were  not  allowed  to  take  place. 

Caesar  was  noted  for  his  great  strength;  he  threw  a 
bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

The  King  was  crowned  in  the  Crystal  Palace  with  his 
sepulchre  in  his  hand. 

— There  is  much  to  praise — and  something 
to  deprecate — in  Louis  Bertrand's  "Saint  Augus- 
tin,"  done  into  English  by  Vincent  O'Sullivan: 
a  well  printed  and  bound  octavo  of  four  hundred 
pages, — the  publishers'  notice  of  which,  by  the 
way,  contains  a  phrase  now  obsolete  among 
scholars:  the  "Dark  Ages."  M.  Durand's  work 
is  interesting,  vividly  written,  even  illuminating 
in  more  than  one  respect;  but  on  several 
occasions  he  has  failed  to  observe  a  reticence 
which  the  ordinary  lover  of  vSaint  Augustin 
would  deem  only  congruous.  Moreover,  Mr. 
O'Sullivan's  translation,  while  in  the  main 
excellent,  is  not  so  perfect  as  a  little  more  care 
on  his  part  could  have  made  it.  The  following 
sentence,  to  give  only  one  instance,  is  French 
rather  than  English  in  construction:  "That 
she  [Saint  Monica]  should  have  left  it,  and 
faced  the  weariness  of  a  long  journey  over  sea 
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and  land,  she  must  have  had  very  serious 
reasons."  To  conclude,  would  it  not  be  more 
in  harmony  with  present-day  custom  if  the 
Life  of  a  saint  by  a  Catholic  author  bore  the 
imprimatur  of  a  Catholic  bishop?  The  pub- 
lishers (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  have  given  the  work 
a  handsome  dress. 

— The  reviewers  of  Col.  Roosevelt's'  "Auto- 
biography" are  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  very 
genuine  piece  of  work,  entirely  like  the  author 
of  it.  "There  is  no  mistaking  him  for  another," 
says  one,  who  mischievously  adds,  "though 
people  have  once  or  twice  mistaken  what  he 
meant."  The  Colonel  is  at  his  best — and  his 
worst — in  dealing  with  that  unlucky  declaration 
about  a  third  term.  He  doesn't  say  that  he 
said  what  he  didn't  say,  but  he  says  that- what 
he  said  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
what  he  meant.  Carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  he  omitted  the  word 
"consecutive";  and  when  the  enthusiasm  had 
•subsided,  the  ellipsis  should  have  been  supplied 
by  everyone — of  course.  Why  not,  after  the 
speaker  had  supplied  it  himself?  "History 
would  be  ransacked  in  vain,"  says  one  of  the 
reviewers,  "for  such  another  instance  of  a 
public  declaration  carefully  planned  and  badly 
drafted.  But  if  in  this  affair  Col.  Roosevelt 
made  a  big  blunder,  he  has  made  many  better 
things  that  are  bigger  still." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abrOad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Questions     and     Answers     on     the     Catholic 

Church."    A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.    35  cts. 
"Socialism:      Promise     or     Menace?"      Morris 

Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.    $1.25. 
"S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics."    Rev. 

Bede  Jarrett,  O.  P.    30  cts. 
"From  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Throne."    Madame 

Cecilia.     $1.75,   net. 
"Pictorial  Instructions  for  Catholic  Children." 

50   cts. 
"Frederic  Ozanam."    Archibald  J.  Dunn,  F.  R. 

Hist.  S.,  etc.     50  cts. 


"Mystic  Trees."    Michael  Field.    $1.50. 
"From  an  Island  Outpost."     Mary  E.  Waller. 

•     $1.25. 
"Faith."     Mgr.   De  Gibergues.     75  cts. 
"Nicholas    Breakspear."      Rev.    Horace    Mann, 

D.   D.     $1. 
"Priestly  Practice."    Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C. 

$1. 
"Little   Pollys   Pomes."     $1.35. 
"The  Holy  House  of  Loreto."    Rt.  Rev.  Alexan- 
der McDonald,   D.   D.    $1.25. 
"Romance    on    El    Camino    Real."     Jarrett    T. 

Richards,  LL.  B.  $1.35.  • 
"One  Year  of  Pierrot."  $1.35. 
"A  Flower  for  Each  Day  in  the  Year."     Mary 

Talbot.    60  cts. 
"Allen's    Defence   of   English    Catholics,    1584." 

35   cts. 
"Sacrifice."     Flora  Tilt.     75   cts. 
"Poems."    Sister  M.  Blanche.    $1. 
"The    Treasures    of    the    Rosary."     Very    Rev. 

Charles  McKenna,  O.  P.    Cloth,  $1;    paper, 

25   cts. 
"Short    Sermons.      The    Saints."      Rev.    F.    P. 

Hickey,  O.  S.  B.    $1.25. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Frederick  Bender,  of  the  diocese  of 
Denver;  Rev.  Emile  Bartish,  archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul;    and  Rev.  Dionysius  Best,  O.  C.  C. 

Sister  M.  Nativity  and  Sister  M.  de  Pazzi, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  Sister  M.  Stephanie, 
Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  George  Fox,  Mrs.  Catherine  Wolfe,  Mrs. 
Bridget  Ledwidge,  Mr.  Edward  Locke,  Mr. 
Oscar  Burst,  Mr.  Richard  Crofton,  Mr.  Patrick 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Bridget  Donoghue,  Mr.  Alexander 
Dieckhaus,  Mr.  Joseph  Eberle,  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cauly,  Mrs.  Alice  McCauly,  Mr.  John  Hartung, 
Mr.  Thomas  Byrnes,  Mr.  Joseph  Forsting,  Mr. 
Patrick  Leahy,  Mr.  Robert  Metz,  Mr.  Vincent 
Carroll,  Mr.  Joseph  Medek,  Mrs.  Ellen  Mc- 
Nicols,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Miss  J.  E.  Lawler, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Planthold,  Mr.  John  Walsh,  Mr. 
Anthony  Struckhoff,  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Mr. 
James  Crudden,  Mr.  John  Schepers,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Murphy,  Mr.  Jeremiah  O'Hearn,  Mr. 
Frank  Reiser,  Miss  M.  L.  Scott,  Miss  Catherine 
Daly,  Mr.  Louis  Komerous,  Jr.,  Miss  E.  A. 
McKinnon,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Perma. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.     8T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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In  May. 

BY    A.  F.  D. 

3n  that  soft,  ancient  spring 
That  bloomed  round  altars  lit  with  pagan  fire. 
When  songs  to  Pan  with  timbrel  and  with  lyre 

Hymned  her  awakening, 
A  dryad  danced  in  garlanded  release 
And  laurelled  tumult  down  those  vales  of  peace, 

Silent  with  blossoming. 

Hushed  that  mad  minstrelsy; 
The   choirs   of    Christ  have   stilled  that  broken 

lute; 
In  weed  and  ruin  stand  those  temples, — mute 

As  their  dead  Pan  they  lie;- 
By  dim  arcades  where  vestalled  censers  swung. 
Upon  a  thousand  sunlit  dawns  is  sung 

The  rune  of  Calvary. 

Now  when  the  spring  is  spread 
On    airs   from    down    and    sea    and    wind-blown 

shower. 
Still,  still  she  walks  in  bee  and  bird  and  flower, 

A  Woman  garlanded. 
Heart  o'  the  spring,  she  stands  where  shadows 

sweep 
Upon  a  stone  where  thousands  kneel  to  weep; 
Her  court,  the  vigil  burdened  hearts  may  keep, — 

Mary!    heart-fashioned! 


Mistral,  Poet  of  Provence. 


BY  THB  COUNTESS  D^  COURSON, 


How  kind  our  Blessed  Mother  was 
at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana!  She  was 
anxious  to  help  the  hosts  even  in  a  matter 
of  slight  moment.  Surely,  as  Queen  of 
Heaven,  she  will  not  refuse  to  help  in 
graver  matters  those  who  turn  to  her  with 
loving  confidence. 


HE  poet  Mistral,  who  died  in  the 
little  village  of  Maillane  on  March 
25,  1 9 14,  was,  apart  from  his 
poetical  genius,  a  remarkable 
character.  There  was  about  him  no  ele- 
ment of  vulgar  ambition,  no  unhealthy 
seeking  after  notoriety;  and,  although 
at  one  time  Paris  welcomed  him  as  the 
"new  Homer,"  he  had  the  courage  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  great  capital  and 
its  attractions,  and  to  keep  faithful  to 
his  native  Provence,  whose  language  he 
undertook  to  revive,  and  whose  history, 
traditions  and  customs  he  celebrated  in 
his  works.  Even  in  the  interest  of  his 
renown.  Mistral  probably  acted  wisely 
when  he  elected  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
his  own  people.  In  Provence  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  king.  His  inspirations 
came  to  him  from  the  sky,  the  sun,  the 
mountains,  cypresses,  fragrant  herbs,  and 
silvery  olive  trees  of  his  home.  We  can 
not  imagine  him  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  a  city.  His  free 
genius  would  have  been  stifled  by  the 
uncongenial  atmosphere,  and  his  grand 
and  simple  nature  tainted  by  the  artificial 
surroundings.  In  his  own  Provence  he  was 
honored  and  peaceful.  Both  his  happiness 
and  his  dignity  were  promoted  by  his 
decision  not  to  leave  his  home. 

Frederic  Mistral  was  born  in  1830,  at 
the  village  of  Maillane,  not  far  from  Aries, 
in   the   heart   of   Provence.     The   horizon 
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upon  which  the  boy's  eyes  opened  is 
framed  by  the  chain  of  hills  called  Les 
Alpilles.  Mulberries,  pine  and  olive  trees 
grow  in  the  plain;  far  away  extends  the 
stony  expanse  of  La  Crau. 

Francois  Mistral,  the  poet's  father, 
was  a  well-to-do  peasant,  who  at  fifty 
years  of  age  was  still  unmarried.  One 
day  he  was  watching  the  gleaners  who 
were  at  work  in  the  cornfields  that  be- 
longed to  him,  and  among  them  he  noticed 
a  handsome  girl,  who  seemed  shy  and  ill 
at  ease  while  fulfilling  her  task.  "What 
is  your  name?"  he  inquired.  —  "I  am," 
she  said,  "  Delaide,  daughter  of  Etienne 
Poulinet." — "What!"  he  cried.  "Must  the 
daughter  of  Etienne  Poulinet,  mayor  of 
Maillane,  go  out  gleaning?" — "Master," 
replied  the  girl,  "we  are  a  large  family: 
six  girls  and  two  boys;  and  when  we  ask 
father  for  money  to  buy  ornaments,  he 
answers :  '  My  children,  "  if  you  want 
money,  you  must  earn  it.'  That  is  why 
I  came  here  to  glean." 

vSix  months  later,  Francois  Mistral 
married  Delaide,  and  the  poet  was  their 
son.  "May  he  be  great  and  wise!"  was 
his  father's  exclamation  when  the  baby 
made  its  appearance.  Frederic  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  St.  Michel  at  Frigolet 
only  two  hours'  ride  from  Maillane;  then 
to  a  school  at  Avignon,  where  he  made 
his  First  Communion  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Didier.  He  kept  a  tender  remem- 
brance of  this  great  act,  and  he  used  to 
tell  how  at  that  time  of  his  life  he  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  monk.  In  1887  he  met  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Honorat,  in  the  island 
of  I.erins,  a  priest  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy.  "If,"  he  said,  "/^ 
hon  Dieti  had  not  made  me  a  Provengal 
poet,  I  should  surely  have  been  a  monk." 

After  passing  his  college  examinations, 
he  returned  to  his  native  village  with  joy. 
But  the  boy  was  a  born  poet;  and  his 
father,  though  not  a  man  of  letters  (he 
had  never  read  but  two  books  in  his  life: 
the  Bible  and  Don  Quixote),  understood 
that  his  son's  literary  tastes  came  from 
a    real    vocation   and    not    from    self-will 


or  caprice.  " vSometimes,"  says  Mistral, 
"when  there  was  much  to  do  at  home,  he 
used  to  call  out:  'Where  is  Frederic?'  I 
was  lying  under  a  tree,  seeking  for  a 
rhyme  that  would  not  come ;  but  my 
poor  mother  would  answer :  '  He  is  writing.' 
And  my  father's  loud  voice  softened  as 
he  said:     'Do  not  disturb  him.'" 

Even  then  Mistral  considered  that  his 
mission  in  life  was  to  revive  and  glorify 
his  native  tongue,  the  Provencal  language, 
that  his  contemporaries  unjustly  treated 
as  an  idiom  worthy  of  contempt;  whereas 
it  was  in  Medieval  times  a  rich  and 
sonorous  language,  that  had  poets  and 
poetry  of  its  own.  By  degrees  its  literary 
traditions  were  lost,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  v/hen  young  Mistral  undertook 
to  revive  them,  Provengal  had  become 
simply  an  incorrect  and  meaningless 
mixture  of  the  local  dialects  of  the  South 
with  the  French  language  as  it  was  taught 
in  the  schools. 

Mistral  felt  that  the  sonorous  tongue 
of  his  native  land  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  more  honor.  He  had  learned  to  love 
it  and  to  appreciate  its  beauties  in  the 
"Provencal"  poems  published  by  his  pro- 
fessor, Joseph  Roumanille;  and  he  con- 
fesses that  he  felt  "humbled"  when  he 
was  forbidden  at  school  to  make  use  of 
it,  under  pain  of  punishment. 

Roumanille  was  the  leader  of  a  move- 
ment to  which  Mistral's  genius  brought 
importance  and  success.  Together  with 
a  group  of  Provengal  poets,  they  under- 
took to  revive  the  real  language  of  their 
native  land  in  its  beauty  and  its  classical 
purity.  This  work,  to  which  Mistral 
devoted  his  life  without  ever  once  turning 
back,  was  excellently  alluded  to  by  Car- 
dinal Merry  del  Val,  when,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mistral's  eightieth  birthday,  he 
addressed  the  poet,  on  behalf  of  Pius  X., 
a  letter  that  runs  thus:  "Your  immortal 
work,  the  revival  of  a  language  that  is 
venerable  among  all  others,  particularly 
as  regards  religious  traditions;  your 
fidelity  to  the  traditions  and  to  the  faith 
of   your   fathers,    place    you    in    the    first 
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rank  among  the  great  authors  who  most 
honor  Hterature,  sacred  and  profane."  The 
testimony,  rendered  to  Mistral  by  the 
highest  human  authority,  gives  a  valuable 
sanction  to  his  work.  It  is  something  to 
have  revived  an  ancient  and  forgotten 
language,  never  to  have  written  a  line 
that  can  offend  faith  or  morality,  and  to 
have  remained  faithful,  in  spite  of  tempta- 
tion, to  the  kindred  loves  of  home  and 
religion. 

There  came  a  day  in  young  Mistral's 
life  when  he  was  called  upon  to  prove 
the  depth  and  reality  of  his  love  for  his 
Provence.  In  1858  he  came  to  Paris.  He 
had  already  published  a  few  short  poems, 
and  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  friends 
to  revive  Provengal  literature  had  been 
spoken  of  afar.  He  had  a  fervent  admirer 
in  a  lame  poet  called  Dumas,  who  was 
himself  a  Provencal,  and  who  insisted  on 
introducing  him  to  Lamartine.  The  great 
man  received  the  young  Southerner  kindly 
and  graciously,  as  was  his  wont;  he 
listened  to  his  verses,  admired  them,  but 
was  not  wholly  conquered,  as  he  was 
when,  just  one  year  afterward,  Mistral,  at 
his  friend's  urgent  request,  returned  once 
more  to  Paris. 

His  first  long  poem,  "Mireille,"  had 
now  been  published  at  Avignon  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1859.  It  WaS  put  into  the  hands 
of  Lamartine  at  a  moment  when  the  latter 
was  harassed  by  the  miserable  money 
troubles  that  poisoned  his  latter  years. 
He  remembered  the  handsome  young  poet 
who  had  visited  him  twelve  months 
before,  but  the  heavy  cares  that  oppressed 
him  made  him  lay  the  book  aside.  One 
evening,  however,  he  opened  it  again; 
and  "that  night,"  he  owns,  "I  did  not 
sleep  one  minute."  He  read  on  and  on, 
with  increasing  delight,  the  story  of  the 
peasant  girl  of  Provence,  the  purest  of 
idylls,  clothed  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
light  and  fragrance  of  the  South;  and, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  he  wrote  to  Reboul, 
another  poet:  "Since  Homer,  such  an  out- 
burst of  primitive  poetr}^  has  not  broken 
upon  the  world.    Here  is  a  new  Homer." 


Soon  afterward  Mistral,  at  the  desire 
of  Lamartine,  visited  him  again  in  his 
little  house  at  Passy,  and  received  the  old 
man's  warm  congratulations.  The  story  of 
"Mireille"  continued  to  wake  an  almost 
youthful  enthusiasm  in  the  aged  poet, 
and  he  devoted  some  eloquent  pages  to 
praising  the  genius  of  the  young  Pro- 
vencal.  Lamartine,  still  retained  a  strong 
hold  on  his  countrymen,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  Mistral  was  enough  to  make 
the  latter  popular.  Moreover,  the  poem 
of  "Mireille"  was  not  merely  the  story 
of  two  young  "Provengaux"  whose  inno- 
cent affection  met  with  an  opposition  that 
turned  their  idyll  into  a  tragedy:  it 
touched  upon  wider  issues.  "Mireille"  was 
an  incarnation  of  her  native  Provence, — 
"a  country  has  became  a  book,"  said 
Lamartine.  The  book  was,  in  fact,  the 
revelation  of  a  country  then  almost 
unknown,  whose  past  is  as  glorious  and 
interesting  as  its  present  aspects  are 
enchanting. 

All  the  history  of  Provence,  the  wonder- 
ful charm  of  Aries  and  Avignon ;  the 
light  that  turns  the  olive  leaves  into  silver 
and  that  gives  a  golden  radiance  to  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Rhone;  reminiscences 
of  the  different  civilizations  that  have 
influenced  a  land  where  Greek,  Roman, 
Saracen,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
the  Popes  of  Avignon,  left  their  mark, — 
all  these  things  were  revealed  to  France 
by   "Mireille." 

For  a  brief  moment  Mistral,  who  even 
in  his  old  age  was  a  strikingly  handsome 
man,  was  the  spoiled  darling  of  Paris. 
The  best-known  critics  recognized  him 
as  ' '  an  admirable  poet " ;  he  was  invited 
here  and  there,  praised  and  petted.  It 
was  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  If  he  had 
remained  in  Paris,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  not  only  would  his  life  have, 
been  less  dignified  and  peaceful,  but  his 
genius  would  certainly  have  lost  mu^h  of 
its  spontaneous  originality.  The  object, 
moreover,  that  even  then  he  had  in  view — 
the  revival  of  Provengal  literature — 
could  be  best  carried  out  in  the  familiar 
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atmosphere    of    his    native    surroundings. 

Lamartine,  whose  own  hfe  had  been 
spoilt  by  his  unfortunate  delusion  that  he 
had  a  vocation  for  politics,  remembered 
his  error  and  counselled  Mistral  to  return 
to  his  home.  Other  influences  helped  to 
draw  him  back  to  Provence.  He  felt  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  feverish  and 
artificial,  was  ill  suited  to  one  who  wrote: 
"It  is  for  you  that  I  am  singing,  O  shep- 
herds of  the  hills  of  Provence!"  And, 
only  a  few  months  before,  his  countryman, 
the  aged  poet  Reboul,  had  given  him  the 
same  advice  as  Lamartine .  After  the  first 
appearance  of  "Mireille,"  a  great  fete  had 
taken  place  at  Nimes,  of  which  young 
Mistral  had  been  the  principal  hero. 
Reboul,  who  had  crowned  him,  said  to 
him  before  bidding  him  farewell:  "Do 
not  forget  thy  mother.  Do  not  forget  that 
'  Mireille '  was  written  in  a  mas  *  at 
Maillane,  and  that  it  is  this  that  made 
thee  great.  Do  not  forget  that  thou  wert 
crowned  to-day  by  a  good  Catholic." 
Mistral  did  not  forget;  and,  resolutely 
turning  his  back  upon  the  gay  capital 
that  had  given  him  so  flattering  a  welcome, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Maillane. 

His  father  was  then  dead;  but  his 
mother,  of  whom  Roumanille  said  that 
she  was  "gracious,  kind,  pious,  and 
strong,"  did  her  best  to  encourage  her 
son's  tastes,  and  he  owed  much  to  her 
powerful  and  healthy  influence.  He  lived 
with  her  at  Maillane,  in  a  house  that 
stood  between  the  hills  that  fringe  the 
plain  and  the  picturesque  torrent  of  the 
Durance.  Here  he  resided  till  1876,  and 
wrote,  besides  the  last  pages  of  "Mireille," 
"Calendau,"  and  "Ivis  Isclo  d'Or."  He 
wrote  slowly,  at  long  intervals,  as  the 
fancy  took  him,  and  without  ceasing  to 
attend  to  his  fields,  vineyards,  and  olive 
groves.  His  life  was  that  of  a  well- 
to-do  landed  proprietor,  whose  cultivated 
tastes  and  pursuits  did  not  prevent  him 
from  living,  in  many  respects,  the  same 
life  as  his  country  neighbors.  His  mother 
was  a  devout  observer  of  the  customs  of 

*   Mas  is  the  Provengal  name  for  a  village. 


her  class,  and  her  son's  celebrity  never 
changed  her  views  in  this  respect.  When 
the  poet  Dumas,  Mistral's  first  friend 
in  the  literary  world,  visited  Maillane,  he 
was  shocked  to  find  Madame  Mistral  wait- 
ing on  her  son's  friends  at  table,  and  he 
begged  her  to  sit  down.  "No,  indeed!" 
she  said.  "It  is  not  the  custom  here.  We 
are  the  wives  of  our  husbands  and  the 
mothers  of  our  sons,  and  also  the  servants 
of  the  household." 

Like  his  father,  Mistral  married  late; 
his  wife,  Mdlle.  Riviere,  being  twenty- 
seven  years  his  junior.  After  his  mar- 
riage, he  removed  to  another  house, 
equally  unpretentious.  His  garden  was  his 
delight.  It  was  filled  with  the  plants  and 
flowers  that  grow  freely  in  Provence.  In 
this  little  house  he  received  the  celebrated 
men  who  came  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  poet 
of  Provence.  His  wife,  wearing  the  black 
dress  and  the  picturesque  headgear  of  the 
women  of  Aries,  helped  him  to  do  the 
honors,  of  his  home.  Here,  too,  in  1909, 
was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  "Mireille." 

Mistral  never  for  one  moment  during 
his  long  life  lost  sight  of  what  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  leading  motive  of  his  work — 
the  restoration  of  the  Provencal  language. 
To  attain  this  object,  he  wrote,  besides 
his  poems,  a  Provencal  dictionary  that 
is  a  standard  work.  As  far  back  as  1854, 
he  founded,  together  with  Roumanille,  the 
Association  of  "Les  Felibres,"  to  carry 
on  his  mission.  All  his  poems  illustrate  the 
■past  or  the  present  aspects  of  Provence. 
They  brought  the  poet  considerable  sums 
of  money;  but  he  was  not  of  a  grasping 
nature,  and  the  100,000  francs  awarded 
to  him  in  1907,  when  he  received  the  Nobel 
Prize,  were  spent  on  what  was  the  great 
joy  of  his  latter  years. 

In  an  Old  World  house  at  Aries,  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Laval-Castellanes, 
Mistral  founded  a  museum,  where  he 
gathered  together  all  the  materials  that 
might  serve  to  make  up  a  complete  picture, 
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past  and  present,  of  his  native  province. 
Samples  of  Provenc^al  pottery,  jewelry 
and  costumes,  old  coins  and  pictures, 
life-size  groups  representing  quaint  local 
customs,  are  there.  It  is  a  marvellous 
resurrection  of  Provence. 

Not  far  from  this  unique  museum,  upon 
which  Mistral  lavished  a  fortune,  is  the 
"Place"  upon  which  was  erected  the 
poet's  statue  in  1909.  It  represents  the 
old  man  as  he  is  lovingly  remembered 
by  everyone  at  Aries,  with  the  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat,  under  which  gleamed 
his  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  waved  his 
abundant  white  hair. 

One  feature  of  his  literary  work  and  of 
his  personal  character  will  appeal  strongly 
to  Catholics,  whether  French  or  foreign. 
He  remained  through  life  a  devout  son 
of  the  Church;  and  his  finest  inspirations 
sprung  from  the  Faith  in  which  he  was 
born  and  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  His 
father,  Frangois  Mistral,  was  a  sincere 
Catholic.  He  used  to  say  his  morning  and 
evening  prayers  aloud  before  his  servants 
and  children;  and,  according  to  the  old 
Provencal  customs,  he  never  failed  at 
Christmas  to  bless  la  Buche  de  Noel  before 
laying  the  log  on  the  fire.  Frederic  was 
fond  of  the  traditions  and  habits  of  his 
native  country;  and,  from  his  father's 
reminiscences,  the  boy  gathered  many 
local  traits  that  he  afterward  wove  into 
his  poems. 

"Mireille,"  has  a  strong  religious  note 
expressed  in  most  poetical  language. 
The  closing  verses  of  this  exquisite  poem 
relate  the  death  of  the  heroine,  to  whom 
the  holy  Maries  of  Judea,  the  patronesses 
of  Provence,  appear  on  her  deathbed. 
"Be  comforted,  poor  Mireille!  We  are 
the  Maries  of  Judea;  we  are  the  saints 
of  Les  Baux."  Then  the  poet  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  "the  great  word  that  man 
forgets  too  easily  is  this:  Death  is  life, — 
how  the  simple-hearted,  the  good  and  the 
gentle  will  be  carried  peacefully  to  heaven 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

Over  fifty  years  after  the  triumphal 
entrance   into  the   world   of   Mireille,   the 


peasant  girl  in  whom  Mistral  embodied 
the  characteristics,  the  very  soul  of 
Provence,  the  old  man  wrote  his  last 
verses.  On  Wednesday,  March  18,  19 14, 
he  was  in  the  little  church  of  Maillane, 
watching  the  engraver  who  was  busy 
inscribing  on  a  new  church  bell  verses 
that  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.  The 
original  text  was  in  Provengal:  "Bells, 
ring  for  the  glor}^  of  God;  ring  pitifully 
for  our  sorrows,  ring  joyously  for  our 
joys."  The  next  day,  March  19,  he  was 
present  when  the  bell  was  blessed;  but 
he  was  already  suffering  from  the  attack 
of  influenza  that  was  to  end  fatally, 
and  he  could  not  assist  at  the  banquet 
that  followed  the  ceremony.  Only  six 
days  later,  the  new  bell  rang  "pitifully" 
to  announce  Mistral's  death. 

His  faith  was  not  merely  a  poetical 
sentiment:  it  was  a  strong  and  thorough 
conviction  that  influenced  his  life.  To 
the  letter  written  to  him  by  Pius  X.  on 
the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  he 
replied  by  a  letter  dated  June  4,  19 10, 
which  has  been  published  since  his  death. 
In  it,  after  thanking  the  Pope  for  sending 
him  a  gracious  message  and  a  gold  medal, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  trusts  that  the 
Pope's  blessing  will  help  him  to  die  "in 
the  Faith  of  my  baptism.  This  blessing 
is  the  highest  reward  of  my  literary  work 
and  of  my  lifelong  efforts  to  preserve 
the  traditions  and  the  language  of  my 
Provence." 

Mistral  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. Last  summer,  one  of  his  priest 
friends  met  him  walking  down  the  chief 
street  of  Avignon,  with  his  customary 
brisk  step.  "You  are  keeping  well?" 
inquired  the  priest. — "Yes,  but  I  am 
getting  old." — "You  are  always  young, 
Maitre,"  replied  the  other.  "But  what 
are  you  carrying  so  carefully?"  Mistral 
raised  his  hand  and  showed  the  priest  a 
big  crucifix.  "Are  you  surprised,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "to  see  Mistral  carrying  le  bon 
Dieu?  .  .  .  You  see,  when  one  is  old,  one 
ought  to  think  of  many  things.  When 
the   priest   comes  to  sign   my    papers  for 
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my  last  journey,  I  want  to  have  in  my 
room  a  big  hon  Dieu,  well  in  sight;  so  I 
came  to  Avignon  to  buy  this  one." — 
"May  it  be  used  as  late  as  possible!"  said 
the  priest. — "I  hope  so  too,  mon  petit!" 
laughingly  returned  the  poet,  as  he  went 
on,  hugging  his  big  crucifix,  to  the  railway 
station,  where  the  "uncrowned  King  of 
Provence  "was  always  greeted  wdth  enthu- 
siasm by  those  to  whom  his  tall  figure, 
erect  in  spite  of  his  age,  was  a  familiar 
sight.  On  his  deathbed,  Mistral  was 
assisted  by  the  Cure  of  Maillane,  who 
v.as  his  friend.  Another  friend,  Cardinal 
de  Cabrieres,  was  starting  to  see  him, 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  fatal 
end  of  what  seemed  at  first  only  a 
trifling  cold. 

The  simplicity  that  had  marked  Mis- 
tral's life  characterized  his  funeral,  which 
was  all  the  more  impressive  because  it 
was  a  spontaneous  manifestation.  It  took 
place  on  March  27,  in  the  midst  of  a  sor- 
rowing crowd.  The  people  of  Maillane 
fully  realized  their  loss,  and  their  grief 
was  touching  to  witness.  All  the  neigh- 
boring priests  had  flocked  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony,  and  one  of  them  spoke  the  dead 
poet's  eulogium  in  Provencal.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix  presided;  and  the  only 
note  that  jarred  in  the  singularly  simple 
and  solemn  ceremony  was  the  purely 
heathenish  discourse  of  M.  Jacquier, 
who  represented  the  French  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  perfect  spring  day,  and 
the  radiant  sun  of  Provence  lit  up  the 
pines,  the  flowering  almond  trees,  the 
silver  olive  leaves,  and  the  distant  hills, 
of  which  Mistral  once  wrote:  "I  shall,  I 
hope,  be  in  sight  of  these  hills  when  le 
hon  Dieu  calls  me  home." 

The  poet's  love  for  Provence  and  his 
personal  simplicity  are  once  more  revealed 
by  the  monument  that  he  erected  for 
himself  in  the  cemetery  of  Maillane.  It 
is  built  on  the  model  of  a  small  edifice  at 
Les  Baux,  called  Le  Pavilion  de  la  Reine 
Jeanne.  Only  a  cross  has  been  placed  at 
the  summit.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:   Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis ^  sed 


nomini  tiio  et  Provincice  nostrcR  da  gloriam. — 
"Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  not  to  us  let  glory 
be  rendered;  but  to  Thy  name  and  to 
our  Provence!" 

Mistral  seems  to  have  faced  death 
without  fear.  Once,  his  wife  having  said 
in  his  presence  to  the  visitor  who  relates 
the  anecdote,  "It  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  accustom  myself  to  the  thought 
of  death,"  the  old  man  remarked:  "Life 
is  really  very  short.  You  have  seen  the 
church  where  I  was  baptized  in  1830,  and 
the  tomb  that  is  prepared  for  me  in  the 
cemetery.  There  seem  to  you  a  great  many 
years  between  the  two,  but  in  reality  how 
little  space  and  how  short  a  time  will  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other!"  When  Mistral 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  his  wife,  remembering 
his  love  for  the  saints  of  Provence, 
said  aloud:  "Let  us  pray  the  Saintes 
Maries/' — the  Maries  of  Judea,  who  com- 
forted Mireille  at  the  last.  The  dying 
man  heard  and  understood.  ''Santa!'' 
he  whispered.    It  was  his  last  word. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  funeral  felt 
that  all  took  place  just  as  he  would  have 
wished.  The  people  of  Provence  gathered 
round  his  coffin,  in  their  national  dress 
and  with  their  national  music.  The  pink 
almond  trees  in  full  bloom,  standing  out 
against  the  blue  sky,  made  up  a  typical 
Provencal  picture.  Even  the  demonstra- 
tive sorrow  of  the  peasants,  that  seemed 
strange  to  Northerners,  would  have  been 
understood  by  the  man  who  embodied 
the  aspirations,  the  loves,  even  the 
superstitions  of  his  native  land. 

Like  most  men  with  large  minds  and 
hearts,  Mistral  loved  the  poor  and  little 
ones  of  this  earth  and  was  the  friend  of 
dumb  animals.  Plis  old  servant  Marie, 
who  had  been  with  him  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  was  well  known  to  his  visitors. 
Scarcely  less  familiar  to  them  were  Mis- 
tral's dogs  —  Pan-perdu,  a  stray  dog 
that  had  attached  itself  to  the  poet; 
Barboche,  and  Toutourle.  The  latter, 
after  its  master's  death,  refused  to  take 
any  food,  and  died  of  grief  at  the  end  of 
a  few  davs. 
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The  great  poet  was  essentially  lovable. 
One  of  his  priest  friends,  who,  like  himself, 
is  a  devout  believer  in  the  revival  of 
Provengal  literature,  has  written  elo- 
quently of  him  as  a  "great  Christian  and 
a  great  patriot";  and,  while  doing  full 
justice  to  his  genius,  enlarges  on  his  gen- 
erosity, delicacy,  kindness,  and  courtesy. 
Unlike  Victor  Hugo,  he  was  no  egotist, 
and  the  honor  that  was  paid  him  never 
altered  the  simplicity  that  made  him 
truly  great.  Tt  is  this  combination  of  real 
poetical  genius,  absolute  devotion  to  a 
high  ideal,  and  genuine  modesty  and 
simplicity,  that  makes  the  poet  of 
Provence    an   interesting   and   imcommon 

character. 

><■♦■>« 

The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICU    FRANCIS    BGAN. 


XXII. 

iC\ADAME  MADElvINE'S  atelier  was 
I  If  a  model  of  simple  elegance.  From 
"  ^^  the  moment  you  entered  the  hall 
and  faced  a  gray  and  green  tapestry, 
before  which  stood  two  silver  tripods, 
holding  pots  of  exquisite  red  camelias,  you 
were  made  to  feel  that  you  were  in  the 
abode  of  Taste.  Then  came  the  two 
salons,  stiff,  correct,  with  nothing  in  them 
but  long  mirrors,  pink  and  white  chairs, 
and  subdued  light.  Here  Madame  Mad- 
eline ruled.  To  see  her  softly  moving 
about,  modestly  clothed  in  the  latest 
"confections,"  was  a  lesson  in  polite 
indifference,  tempered  by  gentle  interest. 
The  beginning  had  been  good.  Mrs. 
Welterman  had  been  generous,  practical, 
and  interested.  She  learned  some  points 
in  advertising  from  her  husband;  and 
Madeline  had  a  small  clientele  of  rich 
people,  who  wanted  the  newest  style  at 
the  lowest  price.  Madeline  was  clever 
enough  to  know  that,  while  her  clients 
would  no  longer  talk  of  her  as  "the 
little  French  dressmaker,"  nameless  and 
valuable,  they  would  speak  with  pride 
of  "Madame  Madeline";    and  yet  for  a 


time  they  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  for 
the  difference  in  money  represented  by 
the  little  dressmaker's  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  "Madame  Madeline,"  with  an  atelier 
of  her  own.  For  a  period,  at  least,  she 
must  gather  customers  and  forego  profits. 
Still,  Mrs.  Welterman  was  reasonable: 
she  did  not  expect  seven  per  cent  on  her 
money  until  the  second  year,  which  really 
meant  only  three  and  a  half,  since  the 
first  year  was  without  any  per  cent  at  all. 

Mary,  in  the  workroom,  found  the 
business  of  keeping  down  expenses  rather 
tiresome.  She  had  a  dozen  assistants. 
She  knew  just  what  to  do,  so  far  as  her 
own  work  was  concerned;  and  she  turned 
out  dresses  which  Madeline,  in  the 
presence  of  the  public,  called  ravissants, 
but  which  in  homelike  English  conver- 
sation were  styled  "A  No.-  i."  The  man- 
agement of  Mary's  assistants  bothered 
her.  If  a  girl  looked  tired,  she  was  much 
inclined  to  take  her  work  on  herself  and 
let  the  fatigued  one  rest. 

"Adieu,  Madame!"  Madeline  said 
sweetly  to  a  stout  old  lady,  who  had 
just  escaped,  almost  suffocated  from  a 
new  ball  gown,  •  which  she  had  been 
persuaded  into  buying.  "Now,  Mary 
Coyne,"  she  continued,  dropping  abruptly 
into  English,  "I'll  not  have  it!  You've 
let  Mazzie  Verney  play  on  you  again. 
She's  out  at  dances  nearly  every  night, 
and  we've  got  to  pay  for  it.  Because  a 
girl  looks  tired  and  ill  when  she  comes  to 
work,  it  doesn't  mean  that  she's  sick — 
always.  It  often  means  late  hours  and 
dissipation." 

"These  girls  that  work  all  day  must 
have  some  amusement.  They  seldom  get 
a  day  off  except  Sunday — " 

"  Tant  mieux!"  interrupted  Madeline. 
"They'd  waste  the  time,  if  they  had  it, 
on  moving  pictures  and  in  dancing,  and 
so  on.  Work  is  really  the  best  thing  for 
them.  Mrs.  Montford  Grace's  dress  isn't 
done,  just  because  you  let  Mazzie  Verne}'' 
drawl  along  with  that  waist." 

"She  looks  so  tired." 

"I  know  her!    She's  up  at  all  hours. 
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She  can't  take  our  time  in  that  way. 
Just  ask  her  yourself.  She  is  truthful,  I 
must  say.  Running  as  we  are,  short- 
handed,  to  save  expenses,  we  can't  afford 
to  have  our  profits  cut  down  by  these 
young  persons'  amusements.  Do  you  see 
the  point?  You'll  have  to  keep  her  up 
to  time." 

Mary  saw  the  point  reluctantly. 

"You  mean  that  I  ought  to  s^old  her?" 

"Mary!"  Madeline  assumed  her  most 
haughty  manner.  "Look  at  me!  Now  look 
at  her  the  way  I  am  looking  at  you." 

Madeline's  manner  was  what  she  called 
her  "  grande  dame  pose." 

"But  I  couldn't,"  Mary  said,  —  "I 
couldn't  have  the  heart  to  look  at  any 
human  creature  that  way." 

"Heart!"  exclaimed  Madeline.  "If 
we're  to  pay  Mrs.  Welterman's  interest 
with  a  little  bit  of  the  principal  next  year, 
we're  to  consider  'heart'  a  luxury  during 
business  hours.  When  she  tries  to  appeal 
to  your  heart,  just  hand  her  the  ice-water 
pitcher,— that's  all  I  ask." 

Mazzie  Verney  was  a  tall,  slim  girl, 
with  a  pale  complexion,  very  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  with  drooping  lids,  and  a  mouth 
that  drooped,  too,  at  the  corners  sulkily. 
She  wore  a  carefully  repaired  black  frock 
and  a  white  linen  collar  of  the  prevailing 
fashion. 

"Miss  Verney,"  Mary  began,  as  the 
young  women  were  going  home,  "a 
moment,  please!" 

"Yes,  Miss  Coyne." 

"You're  falling  behind  in  efficiency, 
and  I'm  afraid  it's  because  you  stay  out 
too  late." 

Mary  flushed:  she  felt  that  she  was 
managing  this  affair  tactlessly. 

"Am  I?"  Mazzie  Verney 's  eyelids 
raised  themselves,  and  her  eyes  darkened, 
lessening  the  deep  shadows,  by  lessening 
the  contrast,  under  them. 

"You  ought  not  to  go  to  dances  so 
much." 

Mazzie  Verney  put  on  her  coat  and  hat 
before  replying. 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  be  a  machine? 


Do  you  expect  me  to  slave  here  all  day, 
and  stick  in  a  little,  stuffy  hall  room  all 
night?" 

Mary  was  disconcerted. 

"I  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  your 
private  affairs — " 

"Then  why  do  you  do  it.  Miss  Coyne?" 

"In  your  own  interest." 

"Nonsense!  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude, 
Miss  Coyne,  but  you  know  that  isn't  true. 
You  simply  want  to  get  more  work  out 
of  me.    My  interest  is  nothing  to  you." 

Mary  blushed  furiously. 

The  girl  clasped  the  lock  of  her  lunch 
box  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

"It  can't  be  good  for  a  young  girl  like 
you  to  be  going  out  to  so  many  dances." 

"It  amuses  me,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  It  makes  me  forget  the  hopeless  drudgery 
of  my  life.  If  I  had  the  talent  of  Madame 
Madeline  or  your  gift  of  designing,  I 
might  think  it  worth  while  to  work  hope- 
fully; but  I'll  be  a  sewing  girl  at  nine 
dollars  a  week  all  my  life,  and  grow  old 
at  it  if  I  can't  marry.  But  that's  not  your 
business.  As  for  dancing  not  being  good 
for  me,  I've  only  to  say  that  I  go  among 
decent  people  in  a  quiet  way,  and  whether 
I  get  good  or  bad  out  of  it  all  depends 
on  myself.  If  you  say  that  you  object 
to  my  late  hours  because  I'm  made  too 
tired  to  sew  at  full  speed,  say  so;  but 
don't  put  your  objection  on  the  ground 
of  interest  in  me.    Good-day!" 

Mary  was  upset  by  this  encounter. 
After  the  girl  had  gone,  she  thought  of 
many  apt  retorts  she  might  have  made; 
her  cheeks  glowed,  and  she  felt  irritated 
and  impatient.  She  walked  down  Fifth 
Avenue  on  her  way  to  the  Underground 
Station,  and  she  stopped  at  the  cathedral. 
As  she  dropped  her  fingers  into  the  holy 
water  font,  she  heard  a  suppressed  laugh 
close  by.  vShe  turned,  surprised.  Near 
her  stood  a  woman,  slim,  graceful,  appear- 
ing very  fashionable.  Looking  at  her, 
Mary  had  a  curious  feeling  that  she  had 
seen  her  before.  The  day  had  been  dim; 
but  suddenly  the  sunset  filled  the  whole 
sky  with  a  lemon  color,  and  the  light  in 
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the  entrance  to  the  church  was  apparently 
sifted  of  shadows. 

"I  know  that  you  haven't  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that.''  The  woman  spoke 
in  a  deep,  soft  contralto  voice.  "You're 
awkward  about  it.  vSee !  I  can  do  it  better 
than  you,  and  I  haven't  got  it  quite 
right."  And  the  woman,  showing  dark 
eyes  beneath  the  brim  of  a  big  hat,  crossed 
herself  rapidly. 

"This  is  hardly  the  place  to  try  experi- 
ments," whispered  Mary. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  irreverent!"  answered 
the  woman,  very  earnestly.  "Don't 
think  that.  I'm  Bianca  Capella,  the 
actress,  and  I  open  next  week  in  the 
'Princess  of  Monaco.'  I'm  to  be  guillo- 
tined, and  I  haven't  caught  the  trick  of 
the  business  of  crossing  myself.  I've  come 
here  to  watch  the  people  take  holy  water, 
and  of  course  I  noticed  that  you  were 
awkward  about  it." 

"Perhaps  so.    I'm  a  recent  convert." 

"Talk  to  me  for  a  moment,"  said  the 
woman,  in  her  exqiiisitely  low  voice.  "We 
may  walk  up  and  down  for  a  few 
moments.  You  can  say  your  prayers 
afterward.  That's  my  motor  car  waiting 
there;  and  that's  a  guarantee  of  respec- 
tability in  New  York,  isn't  it?" 

There  was  something  strange  and 
interesting  about  the  woman:  Mary  had 
heard  of  her  occasionally.  Bianca  Capella 
passed  for  an  important  but  eccentric 
actress.  She  was  dark,  with  a  clear  olive 
complexion,  eyes  that  seemed  to  flash  or 
to  glow  with  every  word  she  uttered, — 
restless,  unpeaceful,  passionate,  but  not 
unkind.  She  was  like  an  apple-green  reed 
with  great  volumes  of  soft  dark  draperies 
about  the  top. 

Mary,  who  was  very  direct  and  unsus- 
picious, made  a  genuflection,  and  followed 
this  rather  disquieting  personage  into  the 
street.    Madame  Capella  took  her  arm. 

"Now,  tell  me,  why  did  you  look  so 
devoted  and  peaceful  when  you  entered 
the  cathedral?  It's  a  very  nice  cathedral, 
no  doubt;  but  if  you  were  looking  at 
the    great    window    in    Notre    Dame    de 


Paris  for  the  first  time,  you  couldn't  have^ 
looked  more  awed.  •  You  see,  I  am  an 
actress,  and  I  must  know  the  why  of 
things,  and  I  always  judge  people  at  first 
sight.  I've  got  a  hard  part  to  create— 
the  Princess  of  Monaco, — and,  though 
I'm  rather  fed  upon  Revolutionary  plays, 
I  must  admit  that  this  is  interesting. 
She  really  died  under  the  guillotine,  you 
know;  but  the  secret  I  want  to  get  at 
is  what  made  all  these  excessively  proud 
and  foolish  people  die  so  well.  Lord! 
what  fools  most  of  them  were!  But  when 
it  came  to  die!  And  I  want  to  know, 
too,"  she  went  on  rapidly,  "why  people 
are  Catholics  to-day  just  the  same  as 
they  all  were  in  the  old  days." 

Mary  admired  the  perfect  elocution 
that  made  the  flow  of  words  seem  like 
a  hundred  distinct  pearly  drops. 

"I  can  understand  great  sinners  throw- 
ing themselves  at  the  feet  of  some  saint 
or  confessing  to  a  kind  priest,  but  the 
ordinary  person  like — " 

"Like  me,  for  instance,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  little  smile. 

"Well,  like  you!"  Bianca  Capella  spoke 
without  a  smile.  "That's  the  reason  I 
accosted  you.  You  seemed  just  a  nice, 
ordinary  person  who  ought  to  be  singing 
'Beulahland'  in  some  ordinary  Methodist 
church.  You're  out  of  place  in  the  thrill- 
ing, passionate  Catholic  Church." 

Mary  laughed. 

"I'm  afraid  you've  only  read  about 
the  Catholic  Church  in  plays." 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Bianca,  walking 
more  rapidly.  "You  see,  I'm  a  Jewess 
by  descent — a  Spanish  Jewess,  —  but  I 
haven't  any  religion.  If  I  could  lie  like 
a  child  in  a  mother's  arms,  if  I  could 
submit  my  intellect — " 

Mary  had  raised  her  head  a  little  when 
Madame  Capella  had  labelled  her  as  just 
an  "ordinary  person."  It  is  one  thing  to 
admit  that  you  are  an  ordinary  person, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  being  contradicted, 
but  quite  another  to  have  your  status 
abruptly  settled  for  you. 

"If  I  could  only  stifle  the  questions  of 
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my  intellect,  and  imprison  my  mind,  I 
should  be  a  Catholic." 

"But  are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Mary, 
demurely,  "that  you  have  an  intellect? 
Grand  actresses,  you  know,  are  rarely 
intellectual." 

Madame  Capella  stopped  short  and 
laughed.  Her  laughter  was  the  most 
natural  thing  about  her. 

"Well,  you  are  a  cat!"  she  remarked. 
"Abe  says  that  I  have  no  more  intellect 
than  a  wooden  Indian.  But  Abe  (that's 
my  husband)  is  jealous  of  my  brain.  But 
you  are  a  cat!"  and  she  laughed  again. 
"Seriously,  Miss,  what's  your  namiC?" 

"Coyne." 

"Seriously,  Miss  Coyne,  why  do  people 
of  all  kinds  go  in  there  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  seem  to  lose  themselves  in 
Something  as  'the  dewdrop  slips  into 
the  silver  sea'?  Let  us  turn  back.  I 
must  give  you  a  chance  to  say  your 
prayers.  But  why?  Oh,  I  who  have  been 
tempted"  (she  dropped  into  a  beautiful 
sepulchral  tone), — "I  who  have  sinned, — 
I  would  give  the  world  to  pour  out  the 
truth  to  a  priest  in  a  confessional."  The 
voice  became  clear  and  sincere.  "Yes,  \I 
would  give  the  whole  world.  Oh,  you 
can't  understand  what  I  mean!" 

They  had  reached  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mary,  growing  pale. 

"You  have  never  committed  a  great 
crime.    I  have!" 

"Hush!"  said  Mary.  "As  we  shall 
probably  never  meet  again,  I  will  say  to 
you  that  I  have  had  murder  in  my 
heart — and  worse." 

She  disappeared  into  the  growing  gloom 
of  the  great  building.  \ 

"Murder!"  Madame  Capella  looked 
after  her  a  moment,  and  then  entered 
the  waiting  car.  "Murder!"  she  re- 
peated— ' '  murder ! ' ' 

The  car  sped  swiftly  uptown.  Bianca  Ca- 
pella's  eyes  glowed  and  her  face  grew  paler. 

"Murder,"  she  repeated,  "and  worse! 
She  must  have  meant  suicide.  And  yet 
le  is  calm!    She  looks  as  innocent  as  a 
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white  violet.  And  yet  she  can  pray!  I 
must  see  her  again." 

Impulsively,  she  stopped  the  car;  the 
chauffeur  sped  into  a  quiet  side  street, 
and  expressed  his  obedience  through  a 
speaking  tube. 

"I  must  find  that  girl  at  once,  Dupr^! 
Follow  her!" 

The  chauffeur,  accustomed  to  the 
strange  moods  of  his  mistress,  remained 
quiescent  and  uncomprehending.  She 
realized  how  hopeless  it  was  to  think  of 
finding  the  unknown  girl. 

"To  the  theatre!"  she  ordered.  "I 
shall  not  dine  to-night.  You  can  go  back 
to  the  hotel  and  say  to  my  husband  that 
I  can  not  be  seen  until  after  the  third  act." 
Then  she  leaned  back  and  thought  of  the 
people  she  had  seen  going  into  the  cathe- 
dral, —  all  with  the  same  reverent  look. 
"There's  a  Freemasonry  among  these 
people,  and  I  am  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle.    I  will  find  out  this  secret." 

Arrived  in  her  dressing-room  in  the 
Renascence  Theatre,  she  rushed  to  the 
mirror,  and  began  to  cross  herself  with 
rapidity. 

"Lan'  sakes!"  said  her  dusky  maid, 
her  lower  lip  hanging  in  amazement, — 
"lan'  sakes!  You  act  as  if  yo'  was  tryin' 
to    frighten    off    devils.    Miss    Leipsiger!" 

"I  am,  Dinah,  —  I  am!"  answered  the 
soft  contralto  voice. 

"I'm  glad  there's  plenty  of  time  before 
the  first  call,"  said  Dinah,  "to  frighten 
a  whole  mob  of  'em  off.  I  say,  Miss, 
who  has  conjured  you?  I  reckon  there's 
a  mighty  lot  of  people  jealous.  You  heard 
the  calls  last  night,  and  no  end  of  buckets ! 
I  'low  you  was  fine  when  you  died  in  the 
last  scene.  I  never  seed  you  die  that  way 
before.  You  just  clawed  the  sofa  and 
expired  beautifully." 

"I  try  to  die  in  a  new  way  every  night," 
answered  the  actress.  "It  is  more  inter- 
esting." She  was  childishly  pleased  by 
praise  or  interest,  and  even  Dinah's  was 
not  unwelcome.  "You  may  take  that  old 
pink  blouse  of  mine,  with  the  green  pearls, 
Dinah." 
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"Lan'  sakes!"  said  Dinah,  delighted.  "I 
reckon  they  ain't  no  devils  left  in  you!" 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Dinah.  Nobody 
knows  what  devils  there  are  in  us  but 
ourselves." 

"Lan'  sakes!"  said  Dinah.  "I  don't 
hold  with  that.  If  you  don't  speak  about 
'em  to  other  people,  how  can  you  know 
they  are  devils.  They  must  be  recognized." 

"I've  nobody  to  speak  to,"  said  the 
actress.    "I  wish  I  had." 

"There's  your  husband,  Mr.  Leipsiger: 
he's  all  right!" 

"He  wouldn't  understand.  Hurry  up, 
Dinah!  I  want  to  be  ready  very  early. 
And  don't  talk!" 

"Lan'  sakes!"  returned  Dinah.  "I 
ain't  talkin'.    I'm  just  givin'  good  advice." 

Mary  Coyne  was  rather  shocked  as 
she  recalled,  on  her  way  home,  her  incau- 
tious words  to  the  strange  woman — the 
famous  actress,  Bianca  Capella.  Every- 
body knew  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
the  theatrical  manager,  Mr.  Abraham 
Leipsiger;  but  the  world  preferred  to 
pretend  to  believe  that  she  was  unmar- 
ried. Mary,  wedged  into  her  seat  in  the 
car  by  a  stout  woman  with  a  basket, 
reflected  that  she  could  never  help  telling 
the  truth.  She  blushed  a  little  at  the 
memory  of  her  revelation,  but  she  con- 
soled herself  with  the  opinion  that  she 
should  never  see  Bianca  Capella  again. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  thought  of  the 
peaceful  interior  of  the  cathedral.  What 
joy  it  was  to  be  near  such  a  sanctuary 
from  the  petty  cares  of  the  day!  And 
how  poor  must  the  city  be  that  had  no 
such  place  of  refuge! 

The  lights  of  the  Orvisville  station 
appeared;  and,  with  a  joyous  bound  of 
the  heart,  she  thought  of  her  home.  Her 
mother  was  not  the  same;  Walter  and 
Hubert  were  not  so  simple-minded;  but 
it  was  home,  and  Mary  was  very  tired. 
How  strange  it  seemed  that  she,  no  longer 
threatened  with  starvation,  no  longer 
afraid   that  her  illness  might  reduce    her 
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dear  ones  to  utter  poverty,  should  regret- 
the  days  of  anxiety  immediately  succeed-^ 
ing  her  father's  death!  Then  poverty  had 
faced  her,  but  her  dear  ones  were  all 
her  own. 

As  she  turned  the  corner  leading  to 
Mrs.  Coyne's  apartment,  she  saw  Tre- 
vanion  going  toward  his  mother's  in  a 
new,  brightly  varnished  car.  He  was  now 
manager  of  the  Works,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  a  car  of  his  own.  Brightly 
illuminated,  his  clean  -  shaven  profile 
seemed  hard  and  resolute.  She,  in  the 
outer  darkness,  was  not  seen  by  him. 
And  she  saw  him  pass  with  no  quicken- 
ing of  the  blood,  with  no  regret,  with  no 
envy.     She  laughed. 

"What  a  lesson  I  have  had  on  the 
value  of  desires!"  she  thought.  "What 
a  heartless  being  I  am!  Not  so  long 
ago,  when  he  could  not  marry  me,  every- 
thing in  life  seemed  to  have  ended.  I 
was  in  despair,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in 
despair — and  now!"     She  laughed   again. 

"You,  Mary!  I  haven't  heard  you 
laugh  very  often." 

It  was  Madeline  who  spoke. 

"O  Madeline,  you  startled  me!  I'm 
just  going  home.  Do  come  in  and  have 
some  dinner  with  us.  Mother  will  be  so 
pleavSed!" 

"Impossible!  I  waited  after  you  had 
gone,  intending  to  go  home  by  the  trolley; 
but  I  came  out,  after  all,  on  your  train. 
There  was  a  wire  asking  me  to  see  Mrs. 
Welterman  at  once." 

"But  you  must  eat  first." 

"Not  at  all.  L'appetit  vient  en  man- 
geant;  and  if  I  began  to  eat,  I'd  keep 
on.  Apres  I  will  eat.  I  am  as  hungry 
as  a  wolf." 

"I  wonder  what  she  wants?" 

"I  can  not  say.  Oh,  I'm  always  afraid 
of  things!     We're  too  prosperous." 

"Nonsense!  Don't  be  superstitious. 
God  will  see  us  through.  And,  Madeline, 
no  matter  what  happens,  I'l 

"Perhaps  I'm  only  nervo] 
but  she  never  wired  before- 
continued.  ) 
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Our  Lady  and  the  Reformation. 


BY    W.  P.  M.  KENNEDY,    M.   A.,    F.  R.  HIST.  S. 


II. 


N  turning  to  the  history  of  our 
subject  during  Queen  Ehzabeth's 
reign,  we  are  confronted  with  such 
a  body  of  evidence  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  select.  Indeed,  the  material 
is  almost  large  enough  to  form  a  volume. 
I  think  it  will  be  possible,  however,  to 
use  judiciously  sufficient  extracts  from 
the  manuscripts  to  provide  ray  readers 
with  a  general  clear-cut  picture  of  the 
Elizabethan  history  in  this  connection. 
But  before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  point  out 
an  important  fact  which  has  been  largely 
omitted  from  the  estimates  formed  of 
Elizabethan  Catholicism.  My  readers 
will  notice  that,  as  the  reign  proceeds, 
attacks  on  devotion  to  Mary  and  severe 
prohibitions  of  it  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  This  fact  ought  to  be  carefully 
remembered.  The  government  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  too  wide-awake  and  had 
too  much  work  on  hand  to  waste  time 
attacking  customs  of  Catholic  piety  which 
were  not  in  actual  use  among  the  people. 
Recollecting  this  characteristic  of  her 
rule,  we  shall  see  that  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  lingered  on  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  end  of  the  reign ;  and  that  it  is  a  most 
important  item,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  position  and  strength  of  Catholics 
at  the  time. 

The  reign  began  with  characteristic 
royal  orders,  which  commanded  that  all 
shrines,  pictures,  and  paintings  of  Our 
Lady  should  be  destroyed,  "so  that  there 
remain  no  memory  of  the  same  in  walls, 
glass  windows,  or  elsewhere  within  the 
churches  and  houses."  Thus  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Elizabethan  rule  the  homes 
of  the  people  were  singled  out  as  areas 
for  the  inspection  of  the  churchwardens, 
^and  t^e'  retention  of  statues  of  Our  Lady 
them   became    at   once    an    offence   in 


¥ 


the  eyes  of  the  law.  Once  more  all  pro- 
cessions in  her  honor  were  forbidden. 
Her  "Hours"  were  withdrawn  from  the 
people, — a  book  of  Protestant  private 
devotion  being  provided.  The  vestments 
worn  at  her  Masses  were  at  once  placed 
in  an  ambiguous  position  by  being  in- 
ventoried with  old  Catholic  service 
books,  with  a  result  which  we  shall  see. 
Within  a  few  months  the  flood  of  de- 
structive zeal  once  more  broke  out  over 
the  country. 

In  August,  1559,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador wrote  to  his  government  that  all 
the  images  of  Our  Lady  had  been 
removed  from  the  parish  churches  of 
London;  and  a  few  days  later  a  con- 
temporary diarist  records  that  they  were 
publicly  burned  "with  great  wonder." 
Almost  in  every  parish  scenes  of  similar 
violence  were  enacted.  Bishop  Tunstall, 
the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Durham, 
complained  in  vain  to  the  Council  that 
the  statues  and'  figures  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  torn  down  in  many 
of  his  churches;  and  we  learn  from 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  that  "Our 
Lady's  Hours,"  her  images  and  pictures 
helped  to  increase  the  flames  which  rose 
from  parochial  bonfires  of  ' '  Papistical 
stuff."  Nor  did  the  vestments  for  her 
feasts  escape.  In  not  a  few  cases  they 
went  to  provide  dresses  for  the  wives  of 
the  new  clergy,  coats  for  soldiers,  or 
served  as  covers  for  the  new  pulpits  and 
Communion  tables.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  statues  and  pictures  of  Our  Lady 
were  torn  from  the  homes  of  the  people 
and  added  to  the  general  auto  da  fe.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  consistent  and  uniform, 
and  only  those  objects  of  piety  escaped 
which  were  hidden,  "waiting  for  a  day." 
Perhaps  the  most  wanton  scenes  of 
destruction  gathered  round  the  taking 
down  of  the  Roods  with  the  attendant 
figures  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  John.  Records 
go  to  show  that  the  wood  of  such  statues 
was  frequently  used  for  bridges,  bedposts, 
or  floors.  Not  satisfied  with  this  destruc- 
tion,   orders    were    issued    that    the    very 
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niches  where  Our  Lady's  statues  had 
stood  should  be  bricked  up  and  white- 
washed over,  to  hide  "every  rehc  of 
Papistical  idolatry." 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to 
go  somewhat  into  detail,  and  to  notice 
how  far  the  documents  help  us  in  proving 
that  public  devotion  to  Our  Lady  lingered 
in  many  places  in  England.  In  1563,  the 
government  was  informed  that  all  oyer 
the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Shropshire 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  was  kept  as 
a  holyday,  that  devotion  to  the  Virgin 
was  stoutly  maintained,  and  the  justices 
prayed  "openly  on  popish  Hours."  In 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the 
pictures  of  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Assumption  still  hung  in  many  parish 
churches,  and  the  magistrates  "hindered 
reform."  In  the  vast  diocese  of  Ely,  many 
figures  still  remained  undefaced  on  the 
Roods,  and  the  people  still  clung  to  their 
"old  idolatry."  A  few  years  later  the 
Council  received  news  that,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Wales,  pilgrimages  to  Our 
Lady's  shrines  continued,  candles  were 
still  set  up  in  front  of  her  images,  and  her 
feasts  were  kept, — the  parishioners  going 
unhindered  in  procession,  reciting  litanies 
in  her  honor.  The  evidence  could  be 
widened  to  prove  that  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God  was  fairly  widespread.  All 
over  the  Northern  counties  it  continued 
long  after  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dead. 

However,  the  custom  which  survived 
longest  and  caused  the  Elizabethan  gov- 
ernment much  anxiety  was  the  use  of 
beads,  or  Rosaries.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fame  which  England  had 
gained  for  this  devotion  in  Catholic  times, 
and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  history 
attached  to  it  under  Edward  VI.  The 
prohibitions  and  condemnations  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  so  numerous 
and  stretch  over  such  a  number  of  years 
that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
use  of  Rosaries  continued  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilant  efforts  of  the  government  to 
put  it  down.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  a  government  inquiry 


was  carried  out  in  1561  for  those  "who, 
continued  to  pray  on  popish  beads."  In 
1565  the  churchwardens  searched  every 
parish  in  Kent  for  those  "who  said  prayers 
in  English  or  Latin  on  Rosaries."  In  the 
following  year  every  clergyman  in  the 
counties  of  Shropshire,  Derby,  and 
Worcester  was  ordered  "to  call  upon  the 
people  daily  that  they  cast  away  their 
beads,  with  all  superstitions  that  they 
do  use  upon  them."  These  exhortations 
proved  so  ineffective  that  the  church- 
wardens of  every  parish  in  the  same  coun- 
ties were  ordered,  later  in  the  same  year, 
to  fine  every  one  using  or  possessing  a 
Rosary  "for  every  time  twelve  pence  to 
pay  to  the  poor-man's  box."  Repression 
and  fining  failed  in  their  object,  and  in 
1568  official  orders  against  the  continued 
use  of  "popish  beads"  were  issued  in  the 
parishes  of  two-thirds  of  England.  Even 
this  failed  in  many  places,  as  the  same 
parishes  underwent  a  close  inquisition  for 
"bead-users"  in  1570.  In  the  following 
year,  the  homes  of  all  the  Northern 
counties  were  searched  for  Rosaries.  The 
documents  carry  the  inquisitorial  methods 
right  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  and 
it  would  be  wearisome  to  elaborate  the 
evidence  at  any  further  length. 

Side  by  side,  similar  dealings  were 
meted  out  to  "Our  Lady's  Hours."  The 
people  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  use 
these  books  of  devotion  in  public  or  in 
private.  Every  prohibition  with  regard 
to  Rosaries  which  I  have  quoted  includes 
these  books;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnec- 
sary  to  repeat  the  dates.  In  addition, 
there  lie  before  me  notes  extending  over 
the  years  15 75-1 603  referring  to  every 
county  in  England;  and  these  prove  that 
the  search  for  "Our  Lady's  Hours"  was 
persisted  in,  and  that  everywhere  the 
churchwardens  visited  the  homes  of  the 
people  in  search  of  them. 

This  system  illustrates  two  points  in 
Elizabethan  religious  history.  First,  it 
proves  conclusively  that  the  boasted  suc- 
cess of  the  Protestant  religion  during  the 
reign  was  largely  on  the  surface,  as  year 
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after  year  affords  evidence  that  all  over 
the  country  Catholic  devotions  were 
offered  to  Our  Lady.  Secondly,  it  throws 
a  lurid  light  on  the  hateful  methods  which 
were  followed  to  rob  Mary  of  her  Dowry. 
The  regulations  to  stamp  out  the  old 
piety  connected  with  the  Mother  of  God 
were  painful  in  their  persistence  and  in 
their  form.  Government  spies  were  in 
every  parish,  and  nothing  escaped  their 
vigilant  eyes.  The  homes  of  the  people 
were  actually  at  the  mercy  of  the  church- 
wardens, who  were  virtually  spies;  and 
the  possession  of  a  Rosary,  a  book  of 
"Our  Lady's  Hours,"  a  picture  or  a  statue 
was  sufficient  to  bring  a  family  within  the 
far-reaching  chicanery  of  the  new  courts, 
from  which  no  one  escaped  without  severe 
loss.  This  system  characterized  the  entire 
reign,  and  it  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
"outward  conformity"  was  not  the  aim 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers.  The  Eliz- 
abethan Reformation  went  far  deeper: 
it  invaded  the  private  devotions  of  the 
people. 

In  addition,  the  history  which  we 
have  sketched  forces  us  to  accept  with 
the  greatest  reservation  such  statements 
as  that  "Protestantism  was  generally 
accepted  by  the  people  under  Elizabeth." 
Such  an  estimate  of  the  position  will  not 
bear  the  investigation  of  history,  not  even 
for  the  closing  years  of  the  reign.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  forbid  Rosaries  and 
"Hours"  year  after  year,  and  to  search 
for  them  right  up  to  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth in  every  parish  in  the  country,  it 
is  surely  a  reasonable  deduction  to  believe 
that  there  were  many  in  England  who 
clung  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  inter- 
cession in  the  dark  days  of  persecution 
and  repression.  If  it  became  necessary 
to  pass  a  severe  penal  Act  of  Parliament- 
forbidding  the  importation  of  Rosaries 
and  images  of  Our  Lady,  and  to  deal  out 
severe  imprisonment  to  those  who  received 
thein,  it  is  at  least  logical  to  conclude 
that  the  government  aimed  at  something 
which  was  sufficiently  widespread  to 
require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 


it,^and  this  after  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
the  most  diligent  parochial  efforts  in  this 
connection. 

If  the  picture  is  dark  and  there  is 
little  light,  yet  the  light  seems  small  only 
because  it  is  cast  from  scattered  homes 
where  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  were 
recited  in  spite  of  every  element  of  per- 
secution. Nor  did  Our  Lady  forget  those 
prayers  offered  under  the  most  terrible 
trials.  The  scene  changes  to  happier  days. 
Leo  XIII.  received  English  clients  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  encouraged  them  'to 
follow  the  example  of  their  forefathers, 
and,  by  a  solemn  religious  rite,  to  dedi- 
cate and  consecrate  the  whole  country  to 
the  most  Holy  Mother  of  God.'  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary  graciously  remembered 
the  devotion  of  her  persecuted  children; 
and  England  was  rededicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  Pontifical  High  Mass, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  English  bishops. 
This  sojemn  act  was  renewed  in  every 
parish  in  England  on  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady's  Visitation,  1893.  On  every  Rosary 
vSunday  since  that  year,  this  consecration 
has  been  renewed  in  every  public  church, 
and  a  tribute  of  flowers  is  solemnly  pre- 
sented before  Our  Lady's  statue  or  altar 
in  every  English  parish. 

Such  is  the  mystery  of  God's  ways  with 
the  children  of  men.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  may  humbly  claim  that  behind 
all  the  restored  joy  of  to-day  in  Our 
Lady's  beneficent  favors,  we  must  see 
poor  lonely  knees  bent  over  her  "Hours" 
in  the  outraged  homes  of  Elizabethan 
England,  and  poor  persecuted  hands  drop 
bead  by  bead  of  her  Rosary  in  the  secret 
watches  of  the  long,  dismal  Elizabethan 
night. 

(The  End.) 


If  you  are  in  any  place  of  power  and 
are  ever  wronged,  never  for  any  wrong 
inflict  a  punishment  that  can  not  be 
recalled,  while  there  is  a  God  above  to 
work  changes  in  the  hearts  He  made. 
— Charles  Dickens. 
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A  Memory. 

BY    FRANK    WILLIAM    HOLSLAG. 

^HERE'S  a  dear  old  face  in  my  memory  to- 
night: 

Mother, — my  mother!  -* 

Plainly  I  see  it  in  the  camp-fire's  light: 

Mother, — my  mother! 
The  May  queens  of  old  I  can  clearly  recall, 
The  pride  of  the  castle,  the  light  of  the  hall; 
But,  face  of  my  fancy,  you  dim  them  all: 

Mother, — my  mother! 

The  brow  that  the  pure  virgin  snows  would  blur: 

Mother, — my  mother! 
Eyes  that  drew  hearts  to  wherever  you  were: 

Mother, — my  mother! 
The  silvery  crowning  of  soft  wavy  hair, 
The  face  from  the  pillow  that  hung  to  the  chair — 
The  sad,  silent  face  that  to  me  was  so  fair: 

Mother, — my  mother! 

The  embers  are  dying,  the  night  breezes  sigh: 

Mother, — -my  mother! 
The  stars  are  all  blazing  like  jewels  in  the  sky: 

Mother, — my  mother! 
O  Lighter  of  Stars,  grant  me  one  lone  request: 
Oh,  tell  her  I  miss  her,  though  she  is  at  rest! . 
And  tell  her,  oh,  tell  her,  I  love  her  the  best, — 

Tell  mother, — my  mother! 


The  Inn  of  Ardeche. 


BY    PHILIP    FREELAND. 


1  WONDER  whether  it  is  still  standing, 
that  dilapidated  old  inn  which  so 
excited  my  curiosity  threescore  years 
ago,  during  a  holiday  tour  through  south- 
eastern France?  Travelling  through  the 
mountainous  district  of  Ardeche,  I  was 
detained,  by  some  accident  to  our 
carriage,  at  a  straggling  little  village, 
which  boasted  of  only  one  hostelry,  and 
that  a  singular  one, — a  long  and  high 
stone  front,  pierced  at  regular  intervals 
with  a  great  number  of  little  windows, 
most  of  them  without  glass  or  frames. 
The  only  visible  entrance  w^as  a  wide  gate, 
or  porte  cochere;  inside  the  gate  was  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  number  of  buildings. 


some*  evidently  serving  as  barns  and 
sheds,  others  quite  unused,  and  all  falling' 
into  ruins.  A  large  stone  behind  the  gate 
apparently  did  duty  for  a  bench,  and 
there  I  seated  myself,  grumbling  not  a 
little  at  the  ill-luck  that  necessitated 
delay  in  quarters  so  uninviting. 

My  meditations  on  the  varied  joys  and 
distresses  of  travelling  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  an  old  beggar,  who,  accosting 
me  in  an  exaggerated  nasal  tone,  asked 
for  an  alms.  As  a  distraction  this  poor 
beggar  was  a  veritable  Godsend,  by  which 
I  was  not  loath  to  profit. 

"It  is  a  pretty  poor  country  about 
here,  is  it  not,  my  friend?"  I  inquired, 
as  I  dropped  a  coin  into  his  outstretched 
hand. 

"Oh,  well,  sir,  it  is  and  it  isn't!"  an- 
swered the  beggar.  "There's  quite  a 
number  of  poor  folks;  but  there  are  not 
a  few  prosperous  people,  too." 

"If  one  is  to  judge  by  this  specimen," 
said  I,  indicating  the  inn,  "their  comfort 
is  not  very  obtrusive." 

"Oh,  this  inn,"  he  replied,  glancing 
around  as  if  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  near  to  hear  him, — "this  inn,  sir,  is 
a  house  accursed!" 

"A  house  accursed!  How  is  that?  Tell 
me  its  story." 

"Willingly,  sir;  the  more  so  as  the 
young  Whelp  can't  hear  me:  he  is  at 
his  vines  yonder." 

"The  young  Whelp!" 

"That  is  the  only  name  the  owner  of 
this  place  gets  when  his  back's  urned; 
for  folks  are  rather  afraid  of  him,  although 
all  his  ill-gotten  wealth  has  melted  away 
like  snow.  'Tis  a  punishment,  you  see, 
sir;  it  has  been  so  since  1794;  and  i"! 
you  come  around  here  twenty  years  or 
so  from  now,  you'll  probably  find  thistles 
and  weeds  instead  of  buildings.  'Tis  old 
Paul  who  tells  you  so." 

"But  the  story!" 

"This  is  it, — 'tis  not  long.  This  inn, 
as  you  can  guess  from  all  these  little 
windows,  used  to  be  a  convent.  Ah,  there 
were  no  poor  in  those  days!    Those  were 
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the  good  old  times.  Everyone  worked 
then;  and  the  Sisters  fed  the  unfortunate, 
the  weak,  and  the  old.  Back  of  that 
yard  there  was  once  a  beautiful  c5hapel, 
where  I  often  heard  Mass.  When  the 
Revolution  came,  the  nuns  were  driven 
out,  and  their  convent  was  put  up  at 
auction  by  the  Republic.  The  buyer  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  the 
young  Whelp.  He  was  a  hard  character, 
a  wheelwright  by  trade,  and  had  been 
so  poor  that  the  Sisters  often  helped  his 
family.  Well,  he  bought  the  convent  for 
a  song,  as  they  say.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  the  chapel,  he  decided  to  pull 
it  down  and  sell  the  materials. 

"The  tearing  down  went  on  well 
enough  until  the  choir  was  reached.  But 
first  I  should  tell  you  that  in  a  niche 
above  the  altar,  away  up  near  the  roof, 
there  was  a  large  stone  statue,  to  which 
the  people  around  here,  and  even  those 
from  a  distance,  showed  great  devotion. 
It  was  called  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Luck.  Well,  when  the  workmen 
reached  the  choir,  the  wheelwright  said: 
'  Hold  on,  boys !  Before  going  any  farther, 
we'll  have  to  upset  that  stone  up  there,' — 
and,  pagan  that  he  was,  he  pointed  to 
Our  Lady.  The  workmen  stopped,  but 
none  seemed  anxious  to  obey  this  last 
order.  'What's  this?'  he  shouted.  'Are 
you  afraid,  you  cowards?  Here,  give  me 
a  ladder.'  As  they  did  not  hasten  to  give 
him  one,  he  seized  one  himself,  and 
placed  it  against  the  wall  just  below  the 
statue.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he 
could  not  alone  dislodge  the  heavy  figure. 
'Let  some  one  come  and  help  me,'  he 
cried  in  a  passion,  'or  I'll  denounce  the 
whole  crowd  of  you!'  That  threat,  sir, 
was  no  joke  in  those  days,  when  de- 
nouncing a  man  meant  sending  him  to 
death,  and  as  often  as  not  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  So  one  of  the  men, 
less  religious  than  his  comrades,  took  a 
second  ladder  and  placed  it  alongside  the 
other.  In  the  meantime  quite  a  number 
of  lookers-on  had  strolled  in  among  the 
debris,    and    by    the    time    the    two    men 


began  their  work  of  moving  the  statue 
a  little  crowd  of  spectators  were  intent 
on  their  operations.  They  said  nothing, 
did  these  onlookers;  but  I  think  that 
under  their  breath  they  were  praying  to 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Luck. 

"The  two  men  were  at  the  tops  of 
their  ladders — the  wheelwright  in  front 
of  the  statue,  the  other  at  one  side.  Both 
put  their  hands  to  it  in  order  to  move 
it,  so  that  they  could  put  a  rope  around 
it.  But  doubtless  the  pulling  down  of 
a  part  of  the  chapel  had  weakened  the 
rest  of  the  building;  for  all  of  a  sudden 
the  whole  back  wall  fell  with  a  terrible 
crash.  The  spectators  uttered  shrieks  of 
alarm  and  rushed  forward.  At  first  there 
was  only  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  which  one 
could  distinguish  nothing.  Then,  as  they 
drew  nearer,  they  saw  the  wheelwright 
lying  under  the  stone  statue — bloody, 
crushed  and  dead,  battered  beyond  recog- 
nition. His  companion  lay  a  few  yards 
distant,  with  both  legs  broken.  Everyone 
fled  in  dismay,  and  it  was  only  some 
half  hour  afterward  that  the  corpse  and 
the  wounded  man  were  taken  out  of 
the  ruins.  The  dead  man's  son  inherited 
the  convent.  He  inherited  the  maledic- 
tion, too.  Things  went  badly  with  him, 
and  some  years  ago  he  hanged  himself 
in  his  barn.  And  now  you  understand, 
sir,  why  in  twenty  years'  time  there'll 
be  nothing  here  but  nettles  and  thorns, 
weeds  and  thistles." 

I  have  never  returned  to  Ardeche  to 
verify  old  Paul's  prediction,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  true  enough, — that 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Luck  was  the  occasion 
of  continued  bad  luck  to  the  descendants 
of  her  desecrator,  and  that  the  house 
accursed  is  now  no  more. 


Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  don't  mean 
trying  to  believe  that  a  man  is  what  he 
is  not,  hoping  that  we  shall  find  him  to 
be  so,  and  swearing  that  somehow  or 
other  he  didn't  do  or  say  what  we  know 
him  to  have  done  or  said.  That  isn't 
Catholicity. — E.  H.  Bering. 
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Florence  Nightingale  and  the  Nuns. 


BY    A.    HILLIARD    ATT^RIDG©. 


THE   name   of    Florence   Nightingale 
is  held  in  honor  not  only  in  England 
but    wherever    the    English    tongue 
is    spoken.     Longfellow    paid    a    gracious 
tribute  to  her  fame  in  the  verses  that  begin 
with  the  oft-quoted  lines: 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

After  developing  this  idea,  he  goes  on: 

Thus  thought  I  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 

The  starved  and  frozen  camp; 
The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain; 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

lyo!    in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass    through    the    glimmering    gloom, 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 
And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls! 

This  picture  of  Miss  Nightingale 
making  night  rounds  in  the  Crimean  hos- 
pitals at  Scutari  was  not  mere  imagina- 
tion. A  letter  from  a  wounded  soldier 
written  at  the  time  told  how  he  had  seen 
men  turn  to  kiss  her  shadow  as  she  went 
by.  She  had  offered  her  services  to  the 
government  when  the  first  news  came 
from  the  seat  of  war,  telling  of  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  hospitals,  where  fever 
and  gangrene  were  carrying  off  hundreds 
of  wounded  men.  She  had  studied  the 
question  of  scientific  nursing  for  ten  years, 
and  obtained  much  practical  experience. 
Though  a  Protestant,  she  had  gone  for 
part  of  her  training  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  Paris  hospitals.  She  wrote 
to  the  War  Office  in  London  that  much 
of  the  loss  of  life  in  the  military  hospitals 
could    be    easily    prevented;     and,    when 


her  offer  to  organize  the  nursing  on 
efficient  lines  was  accepted,  she  started 
for  the  East  with  a  hurriedly  organized 
band  of  helpers.  The  result  was  not  only 
that  endless  good  was  done  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Scutari,  but  the  modern  system 
of  scientific  hospital  nursing  was  success- 
fully inaugurated. 

Florence  Nightingale  refused  all  honors 
or  rewards.  A  sum  of  £50,000  (a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars),  subscribed  by  a 
grateful  people  as  a  gift  to  her,  was  at 
once  handed  over  to  trustees  to  found  a 
training  school  for  hospital  nurses  in 
London.  She  died  Aug.  13,  19 10,  after  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  great  work  of 
charity  with  which  her  name  will  always 
be  associated. 

But  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
know  and  honor  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale  are  aware  that  when,  in  the 
terrible  winter  of  1854,  she  was  organizing 
her  band  of  nurses  for  the  war  hospitals 
in  the  East,  it  was  to  the  convents  she 
turned  for  her  recruits.  Herself  animated 
by  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  she  felt  that 
she  needed  those  who  would  take  up  the 
work  as  one  that  was  to  be  done  in  God's 
name.  Sixty  years  ago  Protestant  Eng- 
land was  fiercely  hostile  to  the  very  idea 
of  the  conventual  life,  and  Miss  Night- 
ingale showed  some  courage  when  she 
asked  for  nuns  as  her  helpers,  and  her 
only  helpers.  Her  own  experiences  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  taught  her  to 
know  them.  Most  of  the  devoted  band 
were  Catholic  nuns.  Those  who  were  not 
Catholics  were  members  of  the  recently 
established  Anglican  sisterhoods. 

I  believe  there  is  now  only  one  survivor 
left  of  Miss  Nightingale's  first  compan- 
ions. She  is  an  aged  Sister  of  Mercy  in 
a  London  convent.  One  of  them  died  on 
the  15th  of  last  month,  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Faithful  Virgin  in  South  London,  aged 
eighty-seven,  after  more  than  sixty  years 
of  religious  life.  Sister  St.  George  (Miss 
Jane  Pursell)  was  an  Irish  lady.  She  was 
a  young  nun  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
of    Mercy    at    Bermondsey,    one    of    the 
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poorest  parts  of  southeast,  lyondon,  when 
one  Sunday  evening  in  October,  1854,  there 
arrived  an  urgent  message  from  Mgr. 
Grant,  Bishop  of  Southwark.  There  were 
no  telephones  and  few  telegraphs  in  those 
days,  and  the  Bishop's  message  was 
brought  by  a  mounted  courier.  "I  must 
have  five  Sisters,"  it  said,  "by  seven 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  at  London 
Bridge  railway  station,  ready  to  start  for 
Constantinople . ' ' 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
the  community  were  about  to  retire  for 
the  night.  The  message  was  read  and 
explained  to  them,  and  volunteers  were 
asked  for  the  fever-stricken  war  hospitals. 
At  once  every  hand  was  held  up;  so,  as 
all  had  offered,  a  choice  had  to  be  made, 
and  Sister  St.  George  was  one  of  the  five 
selected.  She  thought  herself  very  fortu- 
nate; for  she  had  only  just  taken  her 
vows,  and  she  had  been  so  weak  in  health 
that  there  had  been  fears  she  would  break 
down  in  the  novitiate.  So  the  chances 
were  against  her  being  chosen.  "None  of 
us  slept  that  night,"  she  used  to  say, 
when  she  told  her  story.  Hurried  prepara- 
tions for  the  long  journey  had  to  be  made. 
Thefe  was  an  early  Mass  and  a  hasty 
breakfast  before  London  was  awake  on 
that  Monday  morning.  At  six  a.  m.  the 
chosen  five  left  the  convent,  and  at  seven 
met  Miss  Nightingale  and  their  comrades 
at  the  railway  station. 

Then  came  the  journey  to  Dover,  the 
short,  stormy  passage  to  France,  and  the 
long,  slow  train  journey  by  Paris  to 
Marseilles,  where  they  embarked  for  the 
East.  Everywhere  in  France  the  nuns 
from  England  were  acclaimed  by  the 
people.  They  reached  Scutari  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  Inkermann  was  fought  next  day; 
and  before  the  week  was  over  the 
transports  from  the  front  were  pouring 
thousands  of  wounded  into  the  already 
crowded  hospitals — old  Turkish  barracks 
hastily  adapted  for  their  new  purpose. 

Sister  St.  George,  speaking  of  those 
terrible  days,  used  to  say  the  place  was 
"like   a   slaughter-house."     Hundreds  lay 
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on  straw  on  the  floors.  Anaesthetics  had 
run  short,  and  serious  operations  had  to 
be  performed  without  them.  At  first  the 
doctors  looked  on  Miss  Nightingale  as 
something  of  an  intruder  and  a  busybody, 
who  had  come  to  interfere  with  them. 
But  she  soon  showed  them  that  she  knew 
her  work,  and  could  do  as  much  as  they 
did  to  save  life.  Gradually  the  hospitals 
were  reorganized,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  mere  misery  and  death. 

The  Catholic  nuns  found  hundreds  of 
wounded  and  sick  Irish  Catholic  soldiers 
among  those  under  their  care;  and  we 
can  imagine  how  welcome  the  presence  of 
the  Sisters  was  to  these  poor  fellows. 
When,  after  two  years,  the  war  was  over, 
several  of  the  devoted  nuns  had  been 
buried  in  a  corner  of  the  great  cemetery 
of  Scutari.  The  survivors  came  home  and 
returned  to  the  round  of  everyday  duty 
in  their  convents.  It  was  long  years  after 
that  Queen  Victoria  sent  to  those  who 
still  lived  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  decoration  instituted  for  nurses  who 
had  done  good  service  in  the  military 
hospitals  in  various  wars.  A  further 
honor  has  been  paid  to  those  of  the 
noble  band  who  died  in  recent  years,  the 
War  Office  always  sending  a  military 
escort  to  the  funeral. 

Miss  Nightingale  never  forgot  the  nuns 
who  had  been  her  helpers.  She  frequently 
corresponded  with  them,  and  at  her  death 
she  bequeathed  part  of  her  library  to  one 
of  their  convents.  Sister  St.  George  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  committee  that 
erected  the  national  monument  to  her 
memory. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  present  at  a  lecture 
in  London  where  a  Protestant  speaker 
held  forth  on  the  "evils  of  conventual- 
ism."  At  the  close  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  aware  that  when  Miss  Nightingale 
went  to  the  East  to  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  wounded  soldiers,  the 
helpers  she  chose  all  came  from  convents. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  surprise  to  him  and 
his  Protestant  hearers.  I  suggested  that 
a  system  which  could  produce  such  heroic 
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women  was  something  very  different  from 
his  description  of  it. 

I  have  written  this  article  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  a  wider  audience  facts 
too  often  forgotten  among  CathoHcs,  The 
American  Sisters  of  Charity  did  glorious 
work  on  the  battlefields  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  War  of  Secession.  The  French 
nuns  did  their  part  in  the  same  work  of 
heroic  charity  in  the  war  with  Germany 
in  1870.  But,  though  these  facts  are 
widely  known,  many  forget  that  at  the 
very  inauguration  of  modern  scientific 
nursing  in  the  fever-stricken  hospitals  of 
the  Crimean  War,  the  world-famous 
woman  who  took  the  lead  was  herself 
the  pupil  of  Catholic  nuns,  and  had  at 
the  outset  of  her  task,  by  her  own  choice, 
nuns,  and  nuns  only,  for  her  helpers. 


Light  on  South  America. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  has  long  been  the 
happy  hunting  groimd  of  the  bigot. 
Its  general  remoteness,  the  inaccessibility 
of  certain  parts  of  it, — this  made  an  excel- 
lent background  for  the  lurid  picture  of 
Latin  decadence.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture,  too.  Some  aspects  of 
it  are  presented  by  a  South  American 
student  at  one  of  the  large  American 
universities.  In  view  of  what  his  country 
has  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  American 
defamers,  he  may  be  allowed  his  own 
opinion  of  a  certain  type  of  American 
tourist  and  "scholar."  In  a  recent  issue 
ol  America,  Sefior  Armas  writes  as  follows: 
Four  years  of  intimate  contact  with  Prot- 
estants have  given  me  the  sad  impression 
that  they  are  ready  to  believe  practically 
anything  that  is  said  against  the  Church  and 
clergy.  Their  minds  have  been  prejudiced  and 
poisoned  from  infancy.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  explain  the  absurd  and 
false  statements  made  by  men  otherwise  fair 
and  truthful. . .  .  What  Catholic  who  has  read 
ex-Ambassador  Bryce's,  in  several  respects 
excellent,  book  on  South  America  can  doubt 
this?  Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  gentle- 
men, I  dare  ask  this  question:  Is  the  spirit 
prevailing  in  certain  clubs,  hotel  lobbies,  univer- 
sity lecture  rooms,   or   Masonic  lodges,   a  good 


criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  religious  spirit 
of  our  young  republics?  If  it  is,  then  I  have 
nothing  else  to  say.  They  are  right.  But  it  is 
my  personal  belief  that  religion  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  places  mentioned  above, — not 
in  these  days  anyway.  It  seems  to  me  that 
religion  has  its  foundations  in  the  home,  and 
the  average  South  American  home  is  essentially 
Catholic.  ...  If  we  have  anything  to  be  proud 
of,  it  is  our  home.  So  long  as  it  remains 
Christian,  we  shall  always  be  Christians, — 
not  nominal  Christians,  not  twentieth-century 
Christians,  but  good,  staunch,  old-fashioned 
Christians,  the  kind  Catholics  are  the  world 
over.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes  preaches  to  the 
whole  world  our  Christian  faith.  His  mute 
eloquence  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  shadows  cast  on  our  religious  beliefs 
by  bigots  and  misinformed  persons. 

A  welcome  confirmation  of  these 
views  comes  from  an  altogether  different 
source, —  from  the  seasoned  experience  and 
the  gifted  pen  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Fidelis,  C.  P.  The  following  excerpt  is 
from  that  interesting  volume,  "Beyond  the 
Road  to  Rome,"  compiled  by  Miss  G.  P. 
Curtis,  and  just  published  by  Mr.  Herder. 
The  distinguished  Passionist  writes: 

Had  I  the  time  and  the  strength,  I  would 
gladly  attempt  some  little  narrative  that  might 
prove  serviceable;  culling,  it  might  be,  from 
memories  of  life  in  quiet  monasteries,  or  of 
mission  work  in  fields  afar.  More  especially 
would  I  desire  to  say  something  for  the  sake  of 
my  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  the  North — 
something  positive  and  plain — concerning  the 
true  state  of  Catholicity  in  this  beautiful  but 
little  known  Southern  Continent  of  America. 
This  brief  word  is  to  say  that  the  years  which 
I  have  spent  here  have  left  me  edified  and 
humbled.  There  are  scandals, —  of  course  there 
are,  if  we  look  for  them.  But  there  have  been 
saints  and  martyrs  here  of  whom  the  world 
knows  nothing.  And  there  are  saints  still, — 
heroes  and  heroines  of  devotion  and  charity. 
The  history  of  the  Church  in  South  America 
has  never  been  written,  may  never  be  written; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  work,  —  a  story  of 
devotion,  of  abnegation,  of  faith,  both  fasci- 
nating and  true. 

The  two  passages  admirably  agree.  We 
can  readily  believe  that  South  America 
has  its  saints  still,  when  we  are  reliably 
informed  of  the  sanctity  of  its  home  life. 
We  doubt  if  as  much  might  be  said  for 
the  homes  of  North  America. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


No  sensible  person  will  believe  that  the 
object  of  the  five  girls  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  from  four  different 
families,  who  lately  attempted  to  wreck 
an  elevated  train  in  Chicago,  was  robbery 
or  revenge;  or  that  the  boy  who  set  fire 
in  a  large  public  school  in  New  York  had 
any  idea  of  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property  that  would  result  from  his 
act.  The  thought  in  each  case  doubtless 
was  to  "have  some  fun."  But,  as  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  observes,  "the  mental 
and  moral  condition  thus  revealed  in 
these  children,  and  in  the  homes  from 
which  they  come,  should  give  pause  for 
sober  thought  to  our  many  eager-eyed 
social  reformers  who  are  always  agitating 
for  '  laws '  and  *  officials '  to  make  the  world 
better.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  midday  sun 
that  no  amount  of  legislation  and  no 
creation  of  officials  would  be  effective  to 
prevent  such  deeds  as  that  of  these  chil- 
dren. The  trouble  with  them  is  in  the 
homes  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
failure  there  to  impress  upon  them  the 
most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  respect 
for  the  property  and  safety  of  others." 

True  enough.  But  what  about  the 
schools,  where  children  spend  most  of  the 
time  that  is  not  spent  in  sleeping  or  play- 
ing? Considering  the  kind  of  homes — 
save  the  mark! — that  most  of  them  have, 
should  not  all  that  is  possible  be  done  in 
preparatory  schools  in  order  to  supply  for 
home  influence  when  wanting  or  worse, 
and  to  strengthen  such  influence  when 
actual  and  beneficial? 


Bishop  Rhinelander,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  is  probably  right  in 
thinking  that  many  members  of  his 
denomination  are  desirous  of  Christian 
unity;  but  he  is  surely  wrong  if  he  thinks 
that  the  reunion ,  of  Christendom  can  be 
effected  in  anyj^other  way  than  by  recog- 
nizing the  supremacy  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ   and   submitting  to   his   authority. 


The  Bishop  is  said  to  be  contemplating 
a  visit  to  the  Pope,  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Russian  Charch,  and  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Greek  Church,  to  seek  their  aid 
in  "a  movement  to  bring  into  closer 
fellowship,  clearer  understanding,  and  a 
more  brotherly  relationship  the  Christian 
churches  of  the  world." 

Of  course  we  are  glad  Bishop  Rhhic- 
lander  is  going  to  Rome,  but  any  Catholic 
in  Pennsylvania  could  tell  him  beforehand 
about  what  the  Holy  Father  will  say  to 
him  when  he  has  announced  the  object 
of  his  mission.  And  he  ought  to  know 
from  the  experience  of  others  what  answer 
the  Russian  d.nd  Greek  dignitaries  are 
likelv  to  make  when  he  tells  them  that 
yet  another  movement  looking  to  the 
reunion  of  Christendom  is  on  foot,  and 
requests  their  co-operation.  They  can  be 
counted  upon  to  express  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  what  they  mean,  and  what  they  think 
about  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America. 

Mr.  George  Milligan,  whom  we  had  the 
gratification  of  introducing  to  American 
Catholic  readers  some  three  years  ago 
("About  a  Remarkable  Book"  —  "Life 
through  Labor's  Eyes,"  Vol.  LXXII., 
p.  209),  contributes  to  the  Glasgow 
Observer  a  thoroughly  sane  article  on  the 
Labor  Question  from  the  Catholic  stand- 
point. Although  dealing  specifically  with 
conditions  in  Great  Britain,  his  declara- 
tion in  the  following  excerpt  is  of  timely 
interest  to  Catholic  workers  everywhere: 

The  Labor  Movement — the  Labor  Party — 
is  composed  of  many  diverse  elements  in  the 
matter  of  policy.  Its  strength  as  a  Party  must 
lie  in  its  comprehensiveness.  All  the  thousands 
of  units  which  go  to  make  it  up  agree  in 
certain  particulars  —  better  wages,  better  con- 
ditions for  those  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  life.  The  Labor  Party,  to  grow  and  to  do 
its  grand  work  of  removing  destitution,  must 
concentrate  on  these  matters  of  general  agree- 
ment. It  must  avoid  divisions  and  dissensions, 
and  court  labor  popularity — widespread  sup- 
port —  by  an  open,  comprehensive  policy  as 
outlined.      Neither     the     revolutionary     British 
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Socialist  Party  nor  the  evolutionary  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party  appeals  very  strongly  to  the 
democracy  at  present;  and  though  many  well- 
meaning  people  belong  to  both  these  bodies, 
and  though  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  to 
Catholicism  in  any  purely  economic  theory,  a 
safe  policy  for  every  Catholic  workingman  to 
adopt  is  the  broad  Labor  policy,  which  leaves 
his  conscience  free  on  matters  of  faith  and 
morals.  There  is  absolutely  no  risk  in  the 
broad  Labor  policy,  but  one  must  be  con- 
tinually on  guard  in  any  society  which  aims 
to  lay  down  laws  of  life  from  infancy  to  burial. 
Education,  mental  deficiency  or  efficiency, 
divorce  facilities,  State  responsibility,  —  all 
these  are  matters  which  touch  faith  or  morals, 
and  on  which  the  Catholic  religion  lays  down 
principles.  Catholics,  then,  must  be  careful.  As 
Catholics,  they  have  a  duty  to  their  Faith. 

This  is  the  sort  of  doctrine  which  we  like 
to  hear  promulgated  by  Catholic  laymen 
in  the  ranks  of  Labor.  In  our  own 
country,  not  less  than  in  England,  it  has 
to  do,  not  with  an  academic  question,  but 
with  urgent  actuaUties. 


Among  those  arrested  for  participation 
in  the  recent  riotous  I.  W.  W.  demon- 
stration in  New  York  was  a  teacher  in 
one  of  that  city's  high  schools.  Comment- 
ing on  this  significant  fact,  the  Live  Issue 
says  "it  gives  point  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  public  school  system  is  now  manned 
and  even  officered  by  Anarchists  to  an 
alarming  degree.  It  is  credibly  reported 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  ferret  out 
these  opponents  of  society  and  order, 
who  are  fattening  and  battening  in  most 
capitalistic  fashion  on  the  immense  school 
appropriations.  It  seems  but  yesterday," 
continues  the  Issue,  "that  one  of  these 
corrupt  'educators,'  a  principal  in  a 
Brooklyn  school,  was  found  to  be  culti- 
vating the  intellect  of  some  scores  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  upper  classes  with  the 
advice  to  read  Bebel's  views  on  'Woman 
under  Socialism.'  This  strong  meat  was 
put  before  classes  of  very  mature  pupils, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old;  and  all  the 
gods  in  the  heathen  Inferno  must  have 
chuckled  with  joy  at  learning  what  was 
going  on  under  the  sacred  name  of 
'education,'    at    an    average    cost    to    the 


taxpayers  of  the   city  of  -$50  per  annum 
for  each  pupil." 

There  is  certainly  reason  for  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers,  and  for 
investigation  by  those  responsible  in  the 
last  resort  for  the  moral  or  immoral  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  imparted  to  the 
future  American  citizen,  now  in  his  or 
her  youthful  teens. 


Having  read  some  of  the  things  said 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  his  anti- 
Catholic  "lecture"  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
a  while  ago,  we  should  be  guilty  of  as  big 
a  lie  as  any  one  could  tell  to  say  we  are 
sorry  for  the  summary  punishment  that 
was  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  contingent 
of  his  outraged  audience.  We  sincerely 
hope,  however,  that  such  violent  meas- 
ures will  not  be  resorted  to  again,  any- 
where. If  the  provocation  received  were 
less  great,  we  should  be  more  disposed 
than  we  are  to  blame  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
chastisers.  Catholic  men,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  not  accustomed  to  resort  to 
violence  in  resenting  attacks  on  their 
religion  from  any  quarter,  no  matter  how 
unjust  or  abusive  such  attacks  may  be; 
nor  are  any  men  expected  to  sit  still 
while  their  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
daughters  are  being  maligned.  Brother 
Spurgeon  has  doubtless  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  repeat  his  Denver  perform- 
ance, at  least  in  Denver. 


That  contributor  to  the  I^ondon 
Catholic  Times  whose  identity  is  pretty 
effectively  concealed  by  the  pseudonym 
"Papyrus"  is  not  at  all  a  hidebound 
partisan  of  modern  educational  methods, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  education  itself 
in  the  conventional  acceptation  of  that 
term.  Here  is  a  passage  which  one  might 
almost  attribute  to  the  paradoxical  and 
redoubtable  G.  K.  C. : 

Whether  letters — using  the  word  in  its  widest 
acceptation  —  have  much  influence  on  life  may 
be  doubted.  The  classics,  ancient  or  modern, 
are  more  admirable  than  admired.     Greek  and 
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•Latin  do  not  ensure  wisdom,  nor  do  poetry  and 
mathematics  secure  character.  As  Mgr.  Benson 
has  boldly  thrown  his  mantle  over  a  literary 
heresy,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I 
give  my  preference  over  any  book  to  a 
good  teacher.  I  would  rather  trust  my  children 
to  the  influence,  the  direct  personal  influence, 
of  a  good  man  or  woman  than  to  the  influence 
of  any  standard  of  literature  or  science.  Char- 
acter is  contagious;  and,  while  knowledge  is 
power,  and  often  beauty  as  well,  character  is 
what  counts  in  the  life  of  us  all,  especially  in 
the  life  of  the  poor,  whose  lot  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  toil.  A  good  man  is  grander  than  a 
wise  man,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any 
wisdom  in  books.  There  are  indeed  fashions 
of  thought,  forms  of  knowledge,  great  treasures 
of  information  and  instruction,  and  a  pleasant 
'charm,  an  appealing  beauty  almost  endless. 
The  man  of  leisure,  of  cultivated  mind,  shall 
find  in  books  an  elysium  of  delight.  That 
elysium,  could  its  gates  be  open  to  all  men, 
would  change  the  face  of  the  earth  and  mould 
society  afresh.  But  would  it  make  character? 
We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion —  which  to  me  means  the  drawing  out  of 
character,  and  not  merely  the  filling  in  of 
knowledge  —  is  something  to  be  obtained  by 
a  process  of  mental  instruction.  Too  often  that 
idea  ends  by  starving  the  heart  while  the  head 
aches.  Morality  is  the  chief  value  of  knowl- 
edge; it  is  nearest  wisdom.  And  morality  pre- 
supposes religion.  You  can  not  base  the  moral 
law  on  the  law  of  the  universe,  because  will  is 
free.  Here  comes  in  the  blessed  influence,  on 
the  child,  of  good,  gentle,  Christian  teachers. 
Example  tells  better  than  precept. 

In  an  age  that  is  largely  book-ridden — 
or  press-ridden  at  the  very  least — such 
ideas  as  are  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
are  w^orth  sober  reflection. 


It  is  consoling,  though  not  surprising, 
to  learn,  from  the  Illustrated  Foreign 
Missions  that  the  decrees  of  our  Holy 
Father,  Pius  X.,  on  frequent  and  daily 
Communion,  and  the  Communion  of 
young  children,  have  already  brought 
about  admirable  results  in  the  foreign 
missionary  field.  After  commenting  on  the 
marked  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  number  of  adults  v^^ho  approached  the 
Holy  Table,  our  contemporary  adds: 

These  same  decrees  have  also  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  upbringing  of  Catholic  children. 
Formerly  when  children  were  admitted  to  Holy 


Communion  at  a  more  advanced  age,  the  mis- 
sionary could  not  train  them  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  sacraments  before  they  left  the 
mission  school.  Now,  however,  after  having 
received  their  First  Communion,  they  remain 
at  school  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  missionary  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  frequently,  even 
daily,  with  the  result  that,  when  they  defini- 
tively leave  for  their  homes,  often  in  pagan 
surroundings,  they  not  only  know  the  means 
of  overcoming  temptations  and  remaining  stead- 
fast in  their  religion  and  virtue,  but  they  have 
the  advantage  of  having  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  them. 

Thus  on  the  foreign  mission,  as  in  the 
home  field,  the  v^^isdom  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  is  being  justified  by  the  results 
which  follow  compliance  with  his  expressed 
wishes  as  to  the  reception  of  our  "daily 
Bread,"  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 


While  the  heroism  of  our  Sisters  in 
certain  special  circumstances  is  equal 
only  to  the  heroism  of  their  daily  life, 
still  it  is  the  apparently  spectacular  thing 
which  counts  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  One  such  act  recently  recorded 
is  the  departure  of  eleven  religious  of  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary  for 
Ceylon,  there  to  take  charge,  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Government,  of  a 
settlement  of  lepers.  Commenting  on 
which  glorious  fact,  the  editor  of  Church 
Progress  aptly  says: 

To  the  knowing  Catholic  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  chronicle.  Long  ago  other  nuns  have 
gone  out  to  strange  lands  and  strange  peoples 
for  the  same  work;  and  they  have  been  going 
out  ever  since;  and  they  will  continue  to  go 
out  to  these  ostracized  members  of  society  so 
long  as  there  are  members  of  society  suffering 
from  the  awful  scourge. 

It  is  deeply  gratifying,  indeed,  to  note  that 
there  is  at  times  partial  praise  and  stinted  rec- 
ognition from  society  for  this  service.  Men  of 
all  creeds,  and  of  no  religious  belief  as  well, 
have  applauded  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  the 
holy  consecration.  But  many  rarely  stop  to 
realize  that  it  is  a  sacrifice  ^nd  a  consecration 
eminently  peculiar  to  the  religious  Orders  of 
the  Church. 

How  degraded  and  depraved,  then  —  and 
this  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  news  story, — 
must  be  that  portion  of  society  which  is  to-day 
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in  this  country  casting  its  slimy  slanders  and 
its  loathsome  falsehoods  at  these  holy  and 
heroic   women! 

It  has  long  been  our  position  that  the 
work  and  Hfp  of  Sisters  is  a  great  practical 
apology  for  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  Church,  going  far  to  blot 
out,  as  charity  does,  a  multitude  of  things 
we  should  all  like  to  forget.  And  we 
believe,  too,  that  with  God,  ag  with  men, 
their  work  is  so  received. 


An  article  on  "The  Irish  Saints,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Irish  Educational  Review 
by  A.  C.  Dease,  closes  with  this  admirable 
paragraph,  by  way  of  summary: 

During  several  centuries  the  saints  were  the 
great  power  in  Ireland, — indeed,  we  may  say 
their  influence  was  supreme  from  the  coming 
of  Patrick  until  the  Danish  invasion.  Of  their 
numbers  we  can  judge,  not  only  by  the  old 
books  and  records,  but  by  the  place-names  and 
the  traditions  of  the  people.  Holy  wells,  ruined 
cells,  ancient  churches,  exist  in  every  corner  of 
the  country,  each  of  them  identified  with  a 
local  saint.  But  it  was  not  their  numbers  alone 
that  earned  for  Ireland  the  unique  title  of 
"Island  of  Saints."  There  have  been  many 
saints  in  many  other  lands.  It  was  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  position,  the  work  they  accom- 
plished, the  way  in  which  they  were  at  one 
with  the  soul  of  the  country,  and  their  con- 
tinuance as  an  established  order  through  such 
a  lengthened  period.  No  history  of  Ireland  is 
complete  that  does  not  tell  of  those  men,  nor 
can  they  be  separated  from  their  country  in 
idea.  Even  now  those  who  take  up  the  threads 
of  Gaelic  lore  find  that  on  the  pattern  they 
strive  to  weave  anew  the  figures  of  those  giant 
heroes  naturally  appear.  Gaelic  Ireland  must 
always  be  overshadowed  by  her  Gaelic  saints. 

Perhaps  the  moral  is  not  too  obvious — 
that  all  lovers  of  Ireland  should,  in  these 
eventful  days,  have  frequent  recourse  to 
her  native  heavenly  patrons. 


Founded  in  1839,  and  approved  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1854,  the  Uttle  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  constitute  a  Congregation  whose 
development  has  been  positively  mar- 
vellous. That  they  should  have  houses 
in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
is  intelligible  enough:  in  Christian  coun- 
tries,  charity  flourishes.     It  is   otherwise, 


however,  in  the  Far  East,  where  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism  in  the  course  of  long 
centuries,  despite  an  occasional  humani- 
tarian project,  have  produced  nothing 
really  stable  or  worth  while.  It  argues 
superhuman  courage  in  the  Little  Sisters 
to  venture  into  these  missionary  coun- 
tries and  establish  an  important  work, 
the  sole  support  of  which  was  to  be  the 
free  gifts  of  charity.  They  ventured,  all 
the  sanje.  In  1883  they  founded  houses 
in  India  —  at  Colombo,  Calcutta,  Banga, 
and  Bangalore;  in  1892  a  band  of  them 
went  to  Constantinople;  and  ten  years 
ago,  in  1904,  seven  Sisters  arrived  in 
Shanghai.  A  single  decade  is  but  a  brief 
period  in  the  history  of  any  religious 
Congregation;  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time 
the  Little  Sisters  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  now  in  Shanghai  a  regular 
novitiate  of  their  Order.  A  Chinese 
novitiate  of  a  Congregation  not  so  old  as 
the  city  of  Chicago!  Truly  the  ways  of 
God  are   wonderful. 


If  we  were  a  resident  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  we  should  want  to  receive  the  reg- 
ular visits  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  that 
city.  It  devoted  just  fifty-four  lines  to 
an  account  of  the  recent  execution  of 
those  "gunmen"  at  Sing  Sing  prison, 
though  no  essential  facts  relating  to  the 
incident  were  omitted — only  lurid  descrip- 
tion and  revolting  details.  The  account 
was  prefaced  by  this  editorial  note : 

Following  its  custom  for  several  years  past, 
the  Bulletin  gives  to  its  readers  only  the  essential 
facts  of  this  last  act  in  a  tragedy  of  corruption 
and  bloodshed.  The  details  of  an  execution  are 
always  the  same,  —  always  sordid,  always  dis- 
gusting, and  never  of  any  value  for  any  moral 
purpose  or  any  news  interest. 

"So  are  the  details  of  most  crimes," 
remarks  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Citizen, 
who  inquires:  "Why  is  it  not  feasible,  by 
legislation,  to  oblige  other  papers  to  con- 
form to  the  good  example  set  by  the 
Providence  Bulletin^  The  reason  is  that 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  management  of 
the  Rhode  Island  paper  is,  alas!  neither 
strong  nor  general  enough. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

Time  or  Eternity?     And   Other   Sermons.     By 

Bishop  Vaughan.     Burns  &   Gates;     Benziger 

Brothers. 

What  happy  titles  the  Bishop  always  hits 
upon  for  his  books! — "Earth  to  Heaven,"  "Faith 
and  Folly,"  "Thoughts  for  All  Times,"  "Life 
after  Death,"  "Dangers  of  the  Day,"  "The 
Purpose  of  the  Papacy,"  etc.  It  was  a  mistake 
not  to  have  given  a  complete  list  of  them  in 
this  new  volume.  Those  who  read  one  of 
Bishop  Vaughan's  books  are  sure  to  wish  for 
all   the  others. 

The  present  collection  of  sermons  —  an  ele- 
gantly printed  volume  of  397  pages — is  divided 
into  three  parts:  Concerning  God  and  Divine 
Things,  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  Saints,  and 
Miscellaneous.  There  are  thirty-four  sermons 
in  all.  The  author  calls  them  "preachable," 
because,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  "I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  in  them  a  natural 
sequence  and  a  logical  arrangement,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  repetition  by  others  who 
may  be  inclined  to  make  a  practical  use  of  them 
in  their  own  churches."  Our  hope  is  that  ^ 
great  many  preachers  will  be  so  inclined,  and 
that  these  sermons  may  serve  as  models  of 
style  for  the  younger  clergy. 

All  readers  of  "Time  or  Eternity?"  will  be 
especially  impressed  by  the  author's  earnest- 
ness. He  is  so  deeply  persuaded  both  of  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  what  he  says  that 
one's  interest  and  attention  never  flag.  Those 
also  who  listen  to  these  sermons  will  not  wish 
to  miss  a  word  of  them. 

Mother  Mabel  Digby.  A  Biography  of  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  1835-191 1.  By  Anne  Pollen.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  title-page  of  this 
substantial  octavo  may  fail  to  impress  the 
general  reader  as  being  particularly  interesting 
to  the  laity.  That  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  many 
thousands  of  their  pupils,  past  and  present,  in 
different  countries,  should  welcome  such  a 
biography,  is  of  course  natural  enough;  but 
why  should  the  ordinary  lay  Catholic  be 
expected  to  find  "the  worth  of  his  money"  in 
a  volume  which,  after  all,  can  deal  only  with 
the  uneventful  'and  largely  hidden  activities  of 
a  nun?  For  one  reason,  because  Mother  Digby 
constructively  defeated  the  whole  power  of 
the  persecuting,  anti-religious  Government  of 
France  in  the  first  half  of  the  closing  decade 
of  the  last  century.  Ungrateful  and  fanatical 
France  closed  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  houses 


of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Mother  Digby  opened 
forty-eight  and  more  new  houses  elsewhere. 
No  member  of  her  Society  expelled  from 
France  failed  to  find,  almost  immediately,  in 
some  other  land  a  home  which,  in  rule,  in  spirit, 
and  in  daily  routine,  was  an  exact  fac-simile  of 
the   one  she  had  lost. 

The  daughter  of  a  bigoted  Orangeman,  and 
the  niece  of  so  devout  a  Catholic  as  the  author 
of  "Mores  Catholici,"  Mabel  Digby  was  a 
staunch  Protestant  for  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  her  life.  Converted  in  1853,  she  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  four  years  later; 
and  from  that  time  until  her  death  in  191 1  dis- 
played so  striking  a  personality,  so  forceful  a 
character,  such  veritable  genius  for  organiza- 
tion and  government,  and  such  spotless  sanctity 
of  life,  that  the  record  of  her  career  is  as  in- 
spiring as  it  is  interesting.  No  reader  will  regret 
the  hours  spent  in  perusing  the  four  hundred 
pages  of  this  notable  book. 

A   History    of    the    Royal   Family   of    England. 

By  Frederic  G.  Bagshawe.    2  vols.    B.  Herder. 

In  the  face  of  its  serious  title,  it  seems 
rash  to  assert  that  the  author  has  written 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  books 
of  the  hour.  Precisely  what  its  title  proclaims 
it,  the  book  gives  a  true,  brief,  and  complete 
account  of  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England.  Because  the  modern 
historian  is  compelled  by  his  method  to  ignore 
the  minor  characters  of  his  history,  and  to  leave 
their  after  fate  to  oblivion,  Mr.  Bagshawe  has 
undertaken  to  tell  us  their  entire  story.  His 
plan  thus  involves  some  tiresome  detail,  which, 
however,  is  necessary  to  the  scheme;  but  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  problems  which  the 
book  brings  up  for  discussion;  and  by  some 
consequences  born  of  the  author's  method, 
which  make  the  book  as  curious  as  it  is 
interesting. 

One  problem  is:  Can  a  writer  tell  the  true 
story  of  a  public  man's  career,  when  he  leaves 
out,  or  far  in  the  dim  perspective,  the  events 
which  made  him  a  public  man?  Another  is: 
Will  not  the  general  effect  of  such  a  book  be 
hurtful,  because  of  the  one-sided  method?  For 
example,  the  effect  of  a  steady  and  honest 
perusal  of  Mr.  Bagshawe's  book  is  a  solemn 
conviction  that  the  blood  royal  of  England 
has  furnished  more  criminals  to  the  Newgate 
calendar  than,  ceteris  paribus,  any  other  section 
of  the  English  Commonwealth.  Therefore,  it 
provides  a  fine  argument  against  royalty  on  the 
score  of  morality.  If  an  Anarchist  simply 
made  a  litany  of  the  royal  murderers,  adulterers, 
knaves,  and  robbers  named  in  the  work,  one 
recital  of  it  would  do  away  with  traditional 
respect  for  English  rulers  of  royal  blood.     This 
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focussing  of  the  crimes,  sins  and  failures  of  so 
many  individuals  in  so  small  a  space  quite 
destroys  confidence  in  the  monarchical  principle, 
since  it  shows  that  principle  illustrated  chiefly 
by  rascals.  In  the  single  matter  of  marriage, 
Mr.  Bagshawe  makes  clear  that  the  one  aim 
of  royalty  in  Catholic  times  was  to  ignore  the 
indissoluble  bond,  to  divorce  as  it  pleased,  and 
to  outwit  and  trick  the  Pope  on  this  point 
whenever  interest  demanded.  In  marriage, 
royalty  was  as  pagan  as  Nero,  and  it  is  one 
more  tribute  to  the  Papacy  that  it  could  bring 
such  pagans  to  terms  of  decency  some  part  of 
the  time. 

No  book-lover  should  miss  this  book.  Its 
author  is  just,  painstaking,  clever,  and  full  of 
humor,  and  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  will 
never  be  knighted  for  his  devotion  to  royalty, 
but  his  book  will  live  forever  in  the  class  of 
clever  curiosities. 

The  Freedom  of   Science.     By  Joseph   Donat, 

S.  J.,  D.  D.    Joseph  F.  Wagner. 

A  good,  as  well  as  an  authorized,  translation 
from  the  revised  edition  of  the  original  German, 
with  a  special  preface  by  the  author,  this  sub- 
stantial octavo  of  some  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  is  an  apologetic  work  of  excep- 
tional value  and  timeliness.  It  emphasizes  and 
explains  in  detail  the  truth  enunciated  some 
years  ago  by  Brunetiere  in  his  happily  descrip- 
tive phrase,  "the  bankruptcy  of  science."  The 
open-minded,  truth-seeking  reader  of  the 
book  —  whatever  be  his  religious  or  anti- 
religious  predispositions  or  prejudices — can  not 
but  admit  that  the  author  disproves  most  con- 
vincingly the  statement  so  flippantly  made  Ijx 
present-day  "scholarly"  circles,  that  science 
and  agnostic  criticism  have  successfully  over- 
thrown the  Christian  religion.  Reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  the  "freedom"  demanded  by 
modern  science,  or,  more  properly,  pseudo- 
science,  is  found  to  be  freedom  from  the  yoke 
of  unpalatable  truth. 

The  book  comprises  five  sections,  dealing 
respectively  with:  the  freedom  of  science  and 
its  philosophical  basis,  freedom  of  research  and 
laith,  the  liberal  freedom  of  research,  freedom 
of  teaching,  and  theology.  An  excellent  work, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  educated  thinkers 
of  every  category. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  An  Encyclical 
of  St.  Paul.  Translated  from  a  Revised  Greek 
Text  and  Kxplained  for  English  Readers.  By 
the  Rev.  George  vS.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  Burns 
&  Gates;  Benziger  Brothers. 
The  author  declares  in  the  preface  that  his 
only  object   is   to  convey   St.    Paul's   meaning 

uid    manner"    in    his    rendering    of    this    the 


Apostle's  "most  sublime  Epis,tle."  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock has  left  no  avenue  untried  for  reaching 
the  end  proposed,  and  success  in  detail  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  marks  his  work.  The 
magnitude  of  that  labor  may  be  gauged  if 
the  reader  will  turn  to  his  New  Testament  and 
review  the  length  of  the  Epistle  in  question, 
and  then  receive  the  intelligence  that  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  volume  runs  to  five  hundred  and 
thirty  odd  pages.  And,  lest  one  stand  in  awe 
of  what  might  appear  to  be  mere  specialized 
and  even  meticulous  scholarship,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  this  exegist 
is  not  academic  or  controversial:  his  function 
is  "maieutic,"  helping  the  Apostle  to  have  his 
apostolic  effect  with  all  serious  English-speaking 
readers. 

Of  the  matter  of  this  particular  Epistle,  Dr. 
Hitchcock  writes:  "In  all  succeeding  ages  there 
have  been  men  who  could  in  some  measure 
appreciate  this  inexhaustible  letter.  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  stood  in  awe  before  its  overflow  of  lofty 
thoughts.  Erasmus  recognized  its  Pauline  fervor, 
depth,  spirit,  and  feeling.  And  Coleridge,  in  his 
'Table  Talk,'  confessed  it  one  of  the  divinest 
compositions  of  man.  Yet,  even  were  it  true 
of  Plato's  works  that  they  were  written  for 
ten  men  in  each  generation,  no  such  statement 
could  be  made  of  this  encyclical;  for  we,  lesser 
men,  fretted  or  despondent,  learn  endurance 
and  courage  from  this  brief  letter,  at  once  the 
product  of  an  hour  and  the  fruit  of  a  life.  For 
a  moment  we  may  consider  its  human  elements 
apart  from  its  divine  inspiration  and  catholic 
authority;  a.nd,  regarding  only  that  nature 
on  which  grace  built  it,  we  see  how  an  almost 
incredible  courage  faced  an  apparently  invincible 
world." 

Science,  history,  philosophy,  theology, — all 
are  brought  to  service  in  Dr.  Hitchcock's 
explanations,  which,  nevertheless,  preserve 
throughout  the  directness  and  simplicity  that 
suggest  listeners  rather  than  readers.  The 
perusal  of  this  work  ought  to  clarify  one's 
understanding  and  deepen  one's  appreciation 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  whole. 

Twenty-Five  Years:  Reminiscences.  By  Kath 
arine  Tynan.  The  Devin-Adair  Co. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Katharine 
Tynan's  "Reminiscences"  will  appeal  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  known  this  gifted 
Irishwoman  chiefly  as  a  poet  and  novelist  will 
be  surprised  to  discover  in  the  present  volume 
how  closely  she  has  been  in  touch  with  political 
affairs  in  her  own  country,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Land  League  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  record  of  this  contact  stands  revealed  in 
the  pages  before  us,  in  which  we  acquire  first- 
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hand  and  intimate  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
personalities  who  loomed  large  on  the  national 
horizon  during  the  period  covered  by  these 
memories.  Chiefest  of  these  figures  is  Parnell, 
toward  whom  Mrs.  Hinkson's  devotion  is 
unqualified.  The  bulk  of  her  reminiscences, 
however,  is  literary.  No  one  will  deny  that 
she  has  "the  genius  for  friendship,"  or  that  her 
taste  is  certainly  catholic.  All  sorts  of  persons 
jostle  elbows  in  these  crowded  pages, — persons 
(some  of  them)  whose  impoitance  has  not 
remained  except  in  the  writer's  memory.  None 
the  less,  theie  are  characters  sketched  here 
whose  real  greatness  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  fame.  Katharine  Tynan's  father  is  one 
of  these.  The  volume  begins  with  memories  of 
him^  and  reaches  in  these  recollections  heights 
elsewhere  unattained.  The  character-sketch  of 
Andrew  Tynan  would  alone  make  this  volume 
worth   while.    There   was   a   man! 

If,  as  we  have  said  at  the  start,  this  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  American  readers,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  author  has  been  at  no  great 
pains  to  make  it  agreeable  to  them,  in  partic- 
ular to  the  many  friends  and  admirers  of  a 
certain  famous  woman  journalist  of  America, — 
one  who  merited  and  suffered  much.  Should 
it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  of  them  to  review  this 
work,  we  fear  they  will  not  be  disposed  to 
accentuate  its  merits. 

Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Frances  Jackson. 
B.   Herder. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  recall  the  author's  success- 
ful story  of  "A  Papal  Envoy  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror."  It  seems  as  if  the  reading  world 
will  never  get  tired  of  books  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Empire;  and  it  must  be 
said  in  justice  that  the  interest  of  these  books, 
no  matter  how  plain  the  writer's  style  may  be, 
never  fails.  So  vast  was  that  social  upheaval, 
so  intimately  did  it  affect  all  persons  in  France, 
that  every  thinking  person  of  the  period,  if 
possessed  of  the  taste  or  talent  for  writ- 
ing, could  have  written  a  volume  on  his  own 
experiences. 

Baron  de  Neuville's  memoirs  are  simple 
enough,  and  may  rightly  be  called  the  memoirs 
of  the  man  in  the  street.  A  hot-headed  youth 
in  the  days  of  the  Terror,  he  went  in  and 
out  of  Paris  as  easily  as  if  Robespierre  were 
anything  but  a  bloody  tyrant;  and  saw  the 
spectacles  of  those  days  much  as  a  shrewd  and 
adventurous  schoolboy  might  have  seen  them. 
The  general  impression  left  by  cumulative  read- 
ing of  books  on  the  French  Revolution  is  that 
a  fly  could  not  buzz  in  France  without  being 
reported,  to  Robespierre.     And,   therefore,  what 


of  hostile  boys  acting  as  agents  of  more- 
dangerous  people?  Hyde  de  Neuville  passed 
through  the  Terror  unscathed,  as  did  his  mother 
and  various  friends.  The  Terror  ate  up  only 
the  strong  who  stood  in  its  way,  and  the 
smaller  souls  went  on  eating  and  drinking  in 
safety.  The  hero  of  these  memoirs  travels  on 
to  old  age,  filling  various  high  offices  in 
diplomacy, — becoming  Minister  of  Marine  under 
a  Bourbon  government;  familiar  with  the  great 
who  moved  across  the  wonderful  stage  of 
France  from  1791  to  1850;  recording  his  expe- 
riences with  care  but  without  emotion  or  vivid- 
ness, thereby  showing  that  he  belongs  to  the 
multitude.  This  is  the  viewpoint  of  his  memoirs 
and  their  highest  value. 

De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia.  Au^tore  Daniel 
Coghlan,  S.  T.  D.  M.  H.  Gill  et  Filium. 
Such  of  our  clerical  readers  as  are  familiar 
with  Dr.  Coghlan's  "  De  Deo  Uno  et  Trino  et 
de  Deo  Creatore,"  published  some  four  years 
ago,  do  not  need  being  told  that  this  latest  work 
of  the  distinguished  Maynooth  professor  is 
thoroughly  worth  while.  An  octavo  brochures 
of  five  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  it  discusses 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  in  eleven  "Questions," 
comprising  thirty-five  articles,  the  lengthiest 
treatment  being  given  to  Qucestio  III.:  "  De 
Conversione  Materiae  Scilicet  Panis  et  Vini,  in 
Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Christi."  The  third 
article  of  this  Question,  taking  up  about  one- 
hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  the  book,  deal», 
with  Transubstantiation  and  the  Real  Pres- 
ence  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  is 
of  special  interest  as  combating  the  common 
and  most  recently  advanced  objections  to  the 
dogma.  Many  of  our  readers  will  peruse  with 
exceptional  attention  Art.  3  of  Qucestio  iX.: 
Utrum  Christus  immoletur  in  hoc  Sacrificio;  et 
qucenam  actio  in  Missa  sit  essentialis  actio 
Sacrificii. 

To  the  assertion,  frequently  made  in  our  day, 
that  the  conditions  of  theological  controversy 
have  changed,  —  that  not  particular  dogmas 
but  the  very  foundations  of  religion  are  now 
attacked.  Dr.  Coghlan  replies  in  his  foreword 
that  the  assertion  is  partly  true,  partly  false. 
The  Higher  Critics,  Modernists,  and  Evolu- 
tionists do  oppose  or  combat  the  foundations 
of  religion;  but  there  are  others  who  attack' 
specific  dogmas.  The  orthodox  Orientals,  "alt. 
Protestants  and  Anglicans"  (sic)  deny  the^ 
primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  "Prot-^ 
estants  and  Anglicans"  assail  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation.  The  inference  is  that 
new  volume  on  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  super-- 
fluous  work,  and  we  feel  certain  that  all 
students  of  the  present  one  will  thoroughly 
agree  with  that  opinion. 


The  Legend  of  the  Sparrows. 

BY    C.    A.    BLAKE. 

^HERE'S  a  legend  quaintly  tender, 
That  Our  Lord  one  springtime  day, 

And  a  group  of  dark-eyed  children 
Who  already  felt  His  sway. 

Moulded  with  their  boyish  fingers 
Tiny  sparrows  out  of  clay. 

As  they  formed  and  stroked  the  plumage, 
Sighed  a  youth:  "Could  they  but  fly!' 

At  the  eager  wish,  half  uttered, 

Kindled  bright  the  Christ-Child's  eye, 

And  He  smiled  upon  a  sparrow — 
Lo!    it  sped  unto  the  sky. 

All  our  daily  words  and  actions. 
When  we  read  or  work  or  play, 

Are  just  like  those  moulded  sparrows — 
Helpless  little  birds  of  clay; 

But  if  Jesus  smile  upon  them. 

Straight  to  heaven  they  speed  away. 


Jack  and  Jean. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XX. — Br^nTbrook  and  Brar  Cap. 

USY    days    followed    Jack's    happy 

change  of  fortune.     It  was  decided 

that    he    should    hold    his    post    as 

page   until   Congress  should   adjourn   and 

vSenator    Barling  ^   be     free     from     official 

duties. 

There  was  a  merry  week  of  sight- 
seeing with  the  Bear  Cap  delegation;  and 
Big  Ben,  who  had  wonderfully  improved 
ill  spirits  and  health,  escorted  his  friends 
to  the  White  House  and  introduced  them 
to  the  President,  whose  cordial  hand 
shake  was  met  by  Western  grips  that 
left  their  impression  until  the  two  sturdy 
delegates"  were  out  of  sight.  Then 
there  were  pleasant  rides  with  Jean,— her 


father  having  hired  a  pony  for  Jack,  so 
the  now  dapper  young  page  could  escort 
the  little  girl  on  her  pretty  "Silver" 
through  the  lovely  stretches  of  parks  and 
drives,  growing  green  at  the  touch  of 
spring.  Oh,  these  were  bright  days  for 
our  Jack,  for  whom  the  narrow  ways  of 
the  snow  shovel  and  oyster  boat  were 
widening  into  sunlit  vistas  reaching  to 
the  skies!  He  was  to  go  to  school,  to 
college,  to  university;  he  was  to  have 
a  tutor  all  summer  to  give  him  a  fair 
and  square  start  with  other  boys;  he  was 
to  have  his  own  boat,  his  own  pony,  his 
own  pocket  money, — a  sum  that  made 
Aunt  Betty's  careful  young  financier  open 
his  eyes.  But,  best  and  brightest  of  all 
these  golden  blessings,  he  was  to  "fix  up" 
Brentbrook  which  Jim  Warren  had  sold 
without  hesitation. 

Carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  were 
sent  down  to  make  repairs.  Hands  were 
engaged  for  the  spring  planting.  Full 
twenty  years  dropped  from  dear  old 
Uncle  Rick's  shoulders  as  he  stood  out 
in  the  glad  sunshine  watching  the  steam 
plough  upturn  the  broad  acres  untilled 
for  years,  and  the  new  barbed-wire 
fences  rise  around  the  weed -grown  wastes 
of  field  and  meadow.  All  Possum  Point 
was  in  jubilation:  Uncle  Jake  and  Zeb 
and  everyone,  big  and  little,  that  could 
manage  a  hoe,  turned  into  "hands"  for 
Marse  Rick.  Mam  Milly  dropped  all  her 
family  cares  on  her  seventeen-year-old  Ann 
Caroline,  and  donned  again  the  spotless 
apron  and  headkerchief  of  Miss  Betty's 
service.  That  blessed  household  fairy, 
almost  bewildered  at  the  wondrous  wand 
Jack  had  put  into  her  hands, — what  she 
did  to  the  dear,  dingy  old  home  with 
paint  and  whitewash  and  polish,  unlimited 
at  command,  no  pen  can  tell.  By  Easter 
she  was  ready  for  guests,  and  they 
came, — Big  Ben,  who  felt  he  could  now 
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sleep  easy  on  the  great  four-poster,  under 
Father  John  Joseph's  smiHng  eyes;  Miss 
Morris,  who,  despite  snow  and  storm,  had 
found  an  EngHsh  charm  in  this  American 
"manor";  Jean,  who  had  taken  to  Brent- 
brook  Hke  a  motherless  bird  to  a  soft- 
lined  nest. 

Jack  brought  the  whole  party  down  in 
gleeful  triumph, — knowing  that  the  new 
hens  were  laying,  the  new  cows  filling 
the  spring  house  with  butter  and  cream, 
the  newly  shelved  and  shuttered  pantry 
fairly  brimming  with  homemade  good 
things;  and  the  Easter  ham  prepared, 
according  to  great-grandmother  Brent's 
recipe,  quite  beyond  anything  Black  Bill 
had  ever  achieved.  Brentbrook, — Brent- 
brook  boomed  and  boosted  by  good 
fortune;  Brentbrook,  with  its  soft  green 
slopes  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  its  old  oaks 
stretching  out  their  budding  boughs,— 
Brentbrook  was  a  home  almost  like  Mt. 
Vernon,  where  kings  and  princes  might  be 
glad  to  come. 

At  least  so  Jack  thought,  with  a 
swelling  heart,  as  the  Easter  guests  swept 
up  the  gravelled  road  in  the  big  motor 
that  had  brought  them  from  Washington, 
to  the  wide  pillared  porch,  where  Uncle 
Rick,  in  the  broad  hat  and  loose  coat  of 
the  Southern  "planter,"  and  Aunt  Betty, 
sweet  and  flushed  in  her  pretty,  old- 
fashioned  grey  gown,  stood  waiting  to 
welcome  them  with  a  gracious  cordiality 
that  Mamma  Ray  and  all  her  "make- 
believe"  friends  could  never,  never  reach. 
And  what  a  pleasant  afternoon  it  was  that 
followed,  with  the  big  Senator  and  Uncle 
Rick  walking  over  the  sunset  fields,  talk- 
ing of  stocks  and  crops  and  fertilizers, — 
all  the  helping  things  which  the  gentle 
old  "planter"  had  given  up  as  hopeless 
for  years ;  while  Jack  •  and  Jean  followed 
the  course  of  the  brook  that  rippled 
merrily  between  banks  of  wild  violets; 
and  Aunt  Betty  amazed  Miss  Morris 
with  pleasant,  kindly  chat  of  their  cousins 
in  England,  Lord  and  Lady  Burton  Brent, 
who  still  held  the  old  family  home  near 
Chester,    where    Aunt    Betty    had    spent 


such  a  pleasant  summer,  long,  long  ago/ 
when  she  was  a  very  young  girl. 

Then  there  was  supper  in  the  low- 
ceilinged  old  dining  room,  with  a  fire' 
burning  on  the  hearth  just  to  take  off 
the  evening  chill;  and  the  soft  lamp' 
light  falling  on  the  old  china  and  silver, 
which  Aunt  Betty  had  kept  packed  and 
stored  through  all  change  and  straits. 
Sellijig  great-grandmother's  china  and 
silver  would  have  seemed  to  good  Aunt 
Betty  almost  a  crime. 

Supper, — such  a  supper  as  only  oldtime 
homes  like  Brentbrook  can  spread  with« 
the  pink  and  green  of  the  Easter  ham 
flanked  by  a  snowy-breasted  cold  turkey 
of  Mam  Milly's  own  raising;  with  butter- 
milk biscuits  that  topped  even  iVunt 
Betty's  shortcake;  and  cream  cheese 
and  honey  and  jelly,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
good  things, — not  skimped  out  in  courses, 
as  Mamma  Ray  would  have  had  them; 
but  coming  in  all  at  once  in  good,  old- 
fashioned  style. 

And,  supper  over,  they  all  went  out  ol^'i 
the  porch  for  a  while  to  see  the  Eastei** 
moon      shining      through      the      budding 
branches   of  the   oaks,    and   silvering   thcf- 
wide  stretch  of  the  river, — the  same  river' 
that  had  looked  so  dark  and  shoreless  to 
Jack  from  the  deck  of  the  Mary  Jane  not 
many  weeks  ago.    Now  it  seemed  a  path- 
way of  light  leading  to  the  stars.    While 
Aunt  Betty  talked  with  the  others,  Jacl^ 
turned  to  Uncle  Rick,  who  was  standing 
a  little   apart,   looking  rather  grave   an( 
thoughtful  for  such  a  happy  night. 

"Isn't  this  glorious.  Uncle  Rick?"  he 
asked,  slipping  his  hand  into  that  of  his 
old  friend.  "Isn't  it  good  to  be  at  home 
again?  Ah,  Eather  John  Joseph's  blessing 
has  worked  things  right,  after  all!" 

"It  has,  my  boy,  —  it  has!"  Uncle  Rick, 
answered,  in  a  trembling  tone.  "I  wass 
thinking  of  it  as  you  spoke.  Jack.  Weak' 
old  rrian  that  I  am,  there  was  a  time  thati 
I  doubted  and  feared.  But  God  has  been^ 
gracious  and  merciful  to  us  beyond  ouf' 
hopes."  And  Uncle  Rick  bared  his  fine 
old  silvered  head,  and  stood  for  a  moment' 
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with  uplifted  eyes.  "I  thank  Him  for 
it.  I  thank  Him  for  sending  you  to  us, 
my  boy.  And  on  this  home,  which  will 
be  yours  when  we  are  gone,  on  all  who 
dwell  therein  in  the  years  to  come,  may 
the  blessing  of  Father  John  Joseph  rest 
forever  and  forever!" 

Two  years  had  passed  since  that  happy 
home-coming, — years  filled  with  the  swift 
changes  of  Life's  young  spring.  Tutor 
and  teachers  had  brought  bright  Jack 
up  to  and  beyond  the  fourteen-year-old 
mark;  and  he  would  be  ready  for  college 
at  the  usual  age,  in  spite  of  all  the  handi- 
caps of  snow  shovel  and  oyster  boat  in 
the  past.  Senator  Barling's  ward  was 
doing  him  credit  beyond  his  hopes. 

No  questions  had  ever  been  raised 
about  his  change  of  fortune.  The  wide 
interests  of  Senator  Barling  made  it  both 
possible  and  probable  for  him  to  have 
learned  of  Jack's  grandfather's  claim,  and 
to  have  insisted  upon  its  confidential 
settlement.  And  in  the  hustling  West 
twenty-five  years  is  a  period  of  "ancient 
history"  about  which  none  but  those 
deeply  interested  in  its  records  ever 
trouble  themselves. 

Miss  Morris  was»  teaching  the  correct 
English  accent  at  a  fashionable  school. 
Dad,  with  the  wisdom  he  had  learned  by 
his  hard  lesson,  felt  Jeanie  must  have 
higher  training  than  that  good  lady  could 
give;  and  Sister  Monica  had  selected  a 
convent  school  such  as  mamma  would 
have  chosen  for  her  little  girl,  and  where, 
with  her  week's  end  holidays  at  home  with 
dad,  she  was  most  happy.  Then,  with 
her  summer  vacations  divided  between 
iBrentbrook  and  Bear  Cap,  life  was  full 
of  delightful  variety. 

This  last  summer  had  been  one  of  special 
excitement.  Primary  elections  were  being 
held  in  dad's  State,  and  the  great  house 
on  the  mountain-top  was  filled  with 
guests.  Even  Uncle  Rick  had  warmed  up 
into  public  spirit  in  his  friend's  interest, 
and  had  been  coaxed  into  a  run  across 
the  continent  with  Aunt  Betty  just  to  see 


how  things  were  done;  while  Jack  plugged 
into  his  old  official  duties  as  page  and  aide 
to  his  chief,  with  all  a  bright-witted  young 
American's  ardor  in  his  first  campaign. 

Bear  Cap  buzzed  from  base  to  summit 
with  the  fight;  for  Sam  Rooker  and  all 
his  legions  were  out  in  full  force  to  down 
Big  Ben  forever.  And,  though  the  wide 
halls  of  his  hospitable  home  were  thronged 
with  allies,  and  One- Eyed  Jeff  haran  ued 
meetings  in  the  most  forcible  language 
the  Wild  West  could  command,  while 
Dutchy  held  the  foreign  vote  solid,  the 
tide  of  battle  seemed  turning  against 
Bear  Cap's  hero,  when,  roused  like  an 
old  war-horse  that  hears  the  half -forgotten 
trumpet,  Uncle  Rick,  who  had  studied 
oratory  as  young  men  studied  it  in  the 
long  ago,  took  the  "stump"  for  his  friend. 
Never  had  such  speeches  been  heard  in 
this  new-made  State;  never  had  such 
full-rounded  periods  rolled  convincingly 
over  the  mountain-tops.  The  tall,  silver- 
haired  old  gentleman,  with  his  deep,  rich 
voice,  his  wide,  calm  knowledge,  his  old- 
fashioned  eloquence  (somewhat,  we  must 
confess,  spread-eagle  in  its  style),  fairly 
awed  the  rough-spoken  enemy  into 
silence.  As  the  names  of  Webster,  Clay, 
Jackson,  dropped  familiarly  from  Uncle 
Rick's  lips,  Bear  Cap  felt  that  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Past  was  walking  their 
heights  to  keep  Big  Ben  in  his  well- 
earned  place. 

And  so  it  happened  that  one  starlit 
night  Bear  Cap  rang  with  triumphant 
victory.  Bonfires  blazed  on  the  rocks, 
banners  waved,  and  horns  sounded.  Big 
Ben's  home  stood  outlined  by  colored 
lanterns,  a  very  palace  of  light,  where 
Ladybird  fluttered  among  her  guests,  high 
and  low,  the  idol  and  queen  of  all.  Long 
tables,  spread  under  the  tall  trees,  were 
weighed  down  with  all  the  good  things 
West  and  East  could  command;  while 
Jack  directed  such  a  shower  of  fireworks 
as  would  be  seen  for  miles.  And  as  the 
chief  piece,  a  "Star-Spangled  Banner," 
rose  in  all  its  glory  against  the  mountain 
sky,   it  was  John  Jeffries'   grandson  that 
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led  the  cheer  that  Big  Ben  could  now 
hear  without  a  qualm:  "For  Big  Ben! 
Old  Hickory  again!   Straight  through!" 

Standing  in  his  illumined  porch,  with 
little  Jeanie's  hand  in  his,  dad  listened  to 
the  loyal  shouts  that,  echoing  over  the 
rocky  height,  told  him  he  was  safe  and 
unshaken  in  the  top  notch  of  his  power 
and  fame.  But  there  was  no  swelling  of 
pride  in  his  heart  at  the  thought.  That 
hard  lesson  of  the  past  had  taught  him 
many  things.  All  the  false  gods  of  his 
younger  days  had  fallen  into  the  dust. 
Little  Jeanie's  childish  prayer  had  been 
heard.  Dad  had  learned  to  know,  to  love, 
to  serve  his  God,  to  kneel  at  His  altar, 
to  praise  and  bless  His  Holy  Name.  He 
had  learned  to  stand  humbly  in  his  top 
notch,  taking  heed  lest  in  his  human 
weakness  he  fall;  holding  wealth  and 
power  and  place  as  sacred  trusts  for 
which  he  must  account  to  the  Master 
and  Judge  who  ruleth  in  justice  over  all. 

And  so  it  was  that  dad  lifted  his  eyes 
to-night,  far  above  the  light  and  glory 
and  triumph  of  his  victory,  to  the  pale 
pure  stars  shining  in  the  heaven,  where 
perhaps,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  mamma 
could  see  and  know;  while  the  shout,  that 
was  now  all  truth,  rang  out  again  over 
old  Bear  Cap:  "For  Big  Ben!  Old 
Hickory  again!    Straight  through!" 

(The  End.) 


The  Bell  of  Justice. 


Many  ■  years  ago  the  people  of  Italy 
had  a  tender-hearted  King,  who  decreed 
that  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  his 
realm  a  great  bell  should  be  hung.  So, 
in  obedience  to  his  command,  the  people 
gathered  together,  and,  with  great  cere- 
mony and  enthusiasm,  hung  the  bell  in 
the  most  public  place — the  square  where 
all  the  citizens  congregated. 

"This  bell,"  said  the  King,  "shall  be 
known  as  the  Bell  of  Justice;  and  he 
who  can  get  fair  treatment  nowhere  else 
shall  always  have  it  here.  For  this  bell 
will  call  the  city's  magistrate,   who  shall 


listen  to  the  story  of  the  wronged  one, 
and  see  that  justice  is  done  him  or  succor 
given  without  delay." 

Years  passed,  and  many  times  the  bell 
was  rung, — sometimes  by  homeless  chil- 
dren, sometimes  by  those  who  had  been 
sadly  beaten  in  their  struggle  with  'the 
world.  And  the  magistrates,  one  succeed- 
ing another,  had  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  summons. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  bell-rope,  pulled 
so  often,  became  worn  and  rotted  away; 
and  a  wild  vine  was  tied  to  it  by  some 
careless  people,  who  were  too  indolent 
to  lengthen  .  it  properly.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  a  poor  old  horse,  that 
had  been  turned  out  to  starve  and  die, 
nibbled  at  the  vine  for  want  of  other 
food,  and  so  rang  the  bell. 

When  the  magistrate  answered  the 
summons  he  looked  about,  seeing  no 
one,  until  some  children  playing  near  by 
told  him  that  the  horse  had  rung  the 
Bell  of  Justice.  The  kind  heart  of  the 
magistrate  was  touched;  in  a  short 
time  he  found  the  owner  of  the  poor 
old  animal,  and  ordered  him  to  provide ; 
for  the  horse  as  long  as  it  lived. 


Nature's  Music. 

Inanimate  nature  sometimes  contrib- 
utes to  the  music  of  the  world.  There  are 
beds  of  moving  sand  which  are  said  to 
sing  as  they  shift.  Certain  mountains, 
forests,  and  valleys  give  forth  melodies 
composed  of  distinct  notes.  The  famed 
^olian  harp  is  not  a  myth.  In  the 
Schwarzenberg  Alps  may  be  heard  the' 
toll  of  a  bell  which  does  not  come  froni; 
human  hand.  It  is  produced  by  the 
passage  of  a  stream  through  a  hollow 
rock,  and  its  echoes  resound  through 
the  peaks.  A  boulder  in  the  Orinoco, 
when  it  is  struck  by  the  sun's  rays, 
gives  out  deep  sounds,  very  like  the 
tones  of  an  organ.  Another  submerged 
boulder  in  the  same  river  causes  a 
gurgle  in  flood  time  that  resembles  aj 
chromatic   scale. 
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■ — "Footprints  of  the  Ancient  Church  in 
Scotland"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Dom 
Michael  Barrett,  O.  S.  B.,  soon  to  be  published. 

— "St.  Bernard"  will  form  the  next  volume 
in  the  Notre  Dame  Series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
Seven  volumes  of  these  excellent  biographies 
have  already  appeared. 

— New  publications  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  include  "Lourdes,"  by  Johannes  Jorgensen, 
translated,  with  the  author's  sanction,  from  the 
original  Danish  by  Ingeborg  Lund. 

— Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  announce  for  early  pub- 
lication "  The  Life  of  the  Servant  of  God,  Gemma 
Galgani,"  by  Fr.  Germanus  of  St.  Stanislaus, 
Passionist.  The  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet, 
O.  S.  B.,  has  contributed  an  Introduction. 

— "Religious  Indifference,"  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Hamerle,  C.  SS.  R.  (Joseph  F.  Wagner), 
is  a  pamphlet  of  59  pages,  containing  a  Lenten 
course  of  seven  sermons,  dealing  effectively  with 
the  causes,  the  result,  the  end,  and  the  remedy 
of  indifference  in  religion. 

— We  learn  from  the  School  Review  (University 
of  Michigan)  that  Prof.  Warren  Washburn 
Florer's  valuable  monograph,  "Luther's  Use  of 
the  German  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
before  1522,"  for  which  there  have  been  numerous 
inquiries,  will  appear  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Hesperia,  edited  by  Prof.  Herman  Colli tz, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

— The  fifth  of  the  "Franciscan  Studies," 
issued  by  the  Aberdeen  University  Press, 
contains:  a  study  of  "Brother  William  of 
Kngland"  and  a  "Description  of  a  Franciscan 
Manuscript,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Little;  "The  Library 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Hereford,"  by  Dr.  M.  R. 
James;  "A  Short  Notice  of  some  Manuscripts 
of  the  Cambridge  Friars,"  by  the  Rev.  H."  M. 
Bannister;  and  "Records  of  the  Franciscan 
Province  of  England,"  also  by  Mr.  Little. 

—"The  Secret  Citadel,"  by  Isabel  C.  Clarke 
(Benziger  Brothers),  is  another  Catholic  novel 
of  distinction  by  the  author  of  that  charming 
story,  "By  the  Blue  River,"  noticed  in  these 
columns  some  months  ago.  Discriminating 
readers  will  discover  that,  in  sustained  interest, 
artistic  development  of  plot,  descriptive  power, 
and  literary  grace  generally,  Miss  Clarke  easily 
takes  high  rank.  The  present  work,  a  vividly- 
drawn  picture  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
mixed  marriage,  is  an  additional  concrete  reason 
why   Catholic  readers  of  fiction  need   not  have 


recourse  to  the  sickly  sentimental,  the  frankly 
agnostic,  or  the  imperfectly-veiled  lascivious 
novels  of  the  day  in  order  to  gratify  their  taste 
for  entertaining  light  reading.  "The  Secret 
Citadel"  is  an  excellent  story  for  Catholics  to 
read — and  pass  on  to  non-Catholic  friends. 

— M.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris,  has  brought  out 
a  second  edition  of  Father  Petitalot's  excellent 
"  Mois  de  Marie,"  first  published  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  It  conforms  to  the  old 
type  of  such  books:  each  day  of  Our  Lady's 
Month  has  its  considerations,  followed  by  an 
"example." 

— Some  months  ago,  the  Government  of 
British  India  characterized  the  identification 
of  "Catholic  Church"  and  "Roman  Catholic 
Church"  as  "loose  phraseology."  One  by- 
product of  that  statement  is  "Continuity  of 
the  Catholic  Church," — a  brochure  of  46  pages, 
containing  a  course  of  five  sermons  preached 
in  the  pro-cathedral,  Simla,  by  th^  Rev.  Fr. 
Paschal  Deely.  The  discourses  are  direct,  lucid, 
and  argumentatively  unanswerable. 

— "Plain  Talks  on  Catholic  Doctrine,"  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Bampfield,  and  "Some  Protestant 
Fictions  Exposed,"  (Fifth  Series)  by  a  half- 
dozen  different  authors,  are  among  recent 
publications  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
London.  While  many  of  the  details  in  both 
volumes  smack  of  the  English  rather  than  the 
American  atmosphere,  the  main  facts  and 
argument  are  independent  of  geographical 
limitations  and  are  of  general  interest.  Excellent 
books, — and  cheap  ones,  too, 

— Those  who  while  living  in  the  world  are 
desirous  of  leading  a  life  of  prayer  will  find 
much  to  their  service  in  "Thesaurus  Fidelium," 
a  manual  compiled  by  a  Carmelite  Tertiary, 
but,  as  Mgr.  Benson  says  in  his  illuminating 
preface,  "not  in  the  least  conditioned  by  the 
fact."  This  handy  volume  is  arranged  in  two 
parts,  roughly  corresponding  to  theory  and 
practice.  The  first  treats  such  matters  as  a 
Rule  of  Life,  Temptations,  Aids  to  the  Life  of 
Prayer,  etc.;  the  second  teems  with  forms  and 
exercises  of  prayer  culled  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  suiting  every  circumstance  of  the 
life  to  which  they  minister.  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  writings  of  the  Saints  are  laid  under 
constant  contribution.  And  while  the  soul  is 
directed  aloft  with  no  "middle  flight,"  the  body, 
too,  is  not  left  without  guidance.  On  the 
matter  of  diet,  for  instance,  the  compiler  writes: 
"It  is  foolish  to  let  oneself  get  into-a  thoroughly 
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dyspeptic  state  by  spending  in  prayer  time 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  meals  and  exercise, 
and  then  to  talk  of  one's  cross  of  suffering  or 
chronic  ill  health,  and  to  expect  Our  Lady 
of  lyourdes  to  work  a  cure."  This  really  worthy 
manual  is  tastefully  and  durably  bound,  as  it 
should  be;  for  it  is  a  book  that  will  be  much 
used  by  those  who  use  it  at  all.  Published  by 
Longmans,   Green  Sc  Co. 

— Two  books  of  specific  interest  to  Sisters 
have  reached  our  table  together:  "The  Fervent 
Novice,"  and  "The  Nun:  Her  Character  and 
Work."  Both  are  translations  from  the  French, 
the  author  of  the  first  being  Father  Marin; 
and  of  the  second,  Bishop  Lelong.  "  The  Fervent 
Novice"  (Chicago:  D.  B.  Hansen  &  Sons)  has 
been  edited  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Kansas 
City,  from  an  out-of-print  English  translation 
published  years  ago  by  Burns  &.  Gates.  "The 
Nun:  Her  Character  and  Work"  (Benziger 
Brothers),  owes  its  English  garb  to  that  prolific 
religious  writer,  Madame  Cecilia,  Both  works 
are  replete  with  excellent  instruction  and  may 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  emotionalism  of  the  readers  for 
whom  they  were  originally  written  is  more  or 
less  foreign  to  those  to  whom  these  translations 
are  addressed.  The  basic  truths  of  the  religious 
life  and  the  prime  facts  that  are  their  outcome 
are,  of  course,  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


'A  History  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England." 

Frederic  G.  Bagshawe.    2  vols.    $6,  net. 
'The  Secret  Citadel."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
'Thesaurus  Fidelium."     A   Carmelite  Tertiary. 

80  cts. 
'The  Fervent  Novice."   Pere  Marin.  $1.50  or  so. 
'The  Nun:    Her  Character  and  Work."    Bishop 

Lelong.     $1.50. 
'  Questions     and     Answers     on     the     Catholic 

Church."    A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.    35  cts. 
'Socialism:      Promise     or     Menace?"      Morris 

Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.   $1.25. 
'S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics."    Rev. 

Bede  Jarrett,  O.  P.    30  cts. 
From  the  Sepulchre  to  the  Throne."    Madame 

Cecilia.    $1.75,  net. 
Pictorial  Instructions  for  Catholic  Children." 

50   cts. 
'Frederic  Ozanam."    Archibald  J.  Dunn,  F.  R. 

Hist.  S.,  etc.    50  cts. 
'Mystic  Trees."    Michael  Field.    $i'.5o. 
From  an  Island  Outpost."     Mary  E.   Waller. 

$1.25. 
Faith."     Mgr.   De  Gibergues.     75  cts. 
'Nicholas    Breakspear."     Rev.    Horace    Mann, 

D.   D.    $1. 
'Priestly  Practice."    Rev.  A.  B.  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C.» 

$1. 
'The  Holy  House  of  Loreto."    Rt.  Rev.  Alexan-j 

der  McDonald,   D.  D.    $1.25. 

Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers.. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Time  or  Eternity?  "   Bishop  Vaughan.   $2  or  so. 

"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  Rev.  George 
S.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.    $2.50. 

"  De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia."  Daniel  Coghlan, 
S.  T.  D.    $2.50. 

"The  Freedom  of  Science."  Joseph  Donat, 
S.  J.,  D.  D.    $2.50. 

"Twenty-Five  Years:  Reminiscences."  Kath- 
arine Tynan.    $3-65- 

"Mother  Mabel  Digby."    Anne  Pollen.    $3-50- 

"Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville."    $6,  net. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3 

Rev.  John  Meiler,  of  the  archdiocese  of  San. 
Francisco;  Rev.  John  Haas,  C.  S.  Sp.;  Rev.  Jo! 
Kosinski,  C.  R.;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Amrhein,  C.  P.*' 

Sister  Seraphica,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
Mother  M.  Dominic,  Order  of  St.  Ursula;  and 
Sister  M.  Octavia,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

A^r.  Frank  Jung,  Miss  Rose  Hitchman,  Mr.. 
Edward  Flaherty,  Mr.  Otto  Denner,  Mrs.  Mary 
Griffin,  Mr.  James  Birmingham,  Mr.  George^ 
Bauer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Leahy,  Mrs.  J.  Doyle, 
Mr.  Joseph  Benzberg,  Mr.  Edward  Clifford,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Dolan,  Mr.  Ernest  Loraine,  Mr.  William 
Graham,  Mrs.  Mary  Leahy,  Mr.  John  Ryan,, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Henry,  Dr.  Thomas  Harvey,  Mr. 
Peter  Neary,  Mr.  William  Reel,  Mr.  John  Rod- 
gers,  Bridget  Shine,  Mr.  Frank  Scott,  Mr.  James 
Quigley,  Mr.  John  Gallaghec,  Mr.  Richard 
Shinnick,  Mr.  Patrick  Delaney,  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  and  Miss  L.V.Wilkinson. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    {300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH    ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL   CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Broken  Shrine. 

BY    ARMEL    O'CONNOR. 

ll^ET  is  the  Mother  here!  .  .  . 
Men  broke  an  image,  carved  in  times  of  love 

When  she  to  all  was  dear. 
They  cried  for  Christ,  and  claimed  to  soar  above 

The  Faith  that  loved  her  near. 

A  white  road  climbs  the  hill 
To  where  the  robbed  and  battered  stones  reveal 

A  loss  that  left  them  chill. 
And  here  remembrance  speaks  with  calm  appeal 

Of  fragrance  living  still. 

The  sky  is  deeply  blue! 
I  dream  I  hear  the  Angelus  again; 

And  chimes  and  heaven's  hue 
I  offer  up  to  her,  with  my  heart's  pain — 

Man's  tribute,  Mary's  due. 

I  pluck  the  wayside  flow'rs, 
And  place  them  on  the  desecrated  shrine; 

And  they,  whom  legend  dow'rs 
With  early  names  that  tell  of  her,  shall  shine 

My  love  for  some  few  hours. 

Ascension  Voices. 


S  in  the  Paschal  solemnity 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead  was  a  cause  of  joy  to 
us,"  writes  St.  Leo,  "so  His 
ascension  into  heaven  is  the 
object  of  our  present  rejoicings;  recollect- 
ing and  daily  venerating  the  day  in  which 
the  lowliness  of  our  nature  was,  in  Christ, 
raised  up  above  all  the  heavenly  army 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  spirits, 
above   the   exceeding   loftiness   of   all   the 


powers,  even  to  the  bosom  of  God  the 
Father. 

"In  this  admirable  order  of  divine  works 
is  our  [spiritual]  foundation  laid;  into 
this  order  are  we  built;  that  so  the 
grace  of  God  might  shine  forth  the  more 
wonderful  when,  in  those  things  so  far 
removed  from  human  sight,  and  which 
of  their  own  nature  would  claim  rever- 
ence, faith  has  never  failed,  hope  never 
wavered,  love  never  grown  cold.  This  is 
the  strength  of  great  minds,  this  truly 
is  the  light  of  great  souls, — to  believe 
firmly  in  what  the  eye  does  not  see,  and 
there  to  fix  the  desire  where  the  sight 
can  not  follow.  But  how  could  this  piety 
be  born  in  our  hearts,  or  how  could  any 
one  be  justified  by  faith,  if  the  things  of 
faith  were  subject  to  our  bodily  eye? 
Therefore,  unto  that  man  who  was  seen 
to  doubt  of  the  Resurrection  unless  he 
had,  by  sight  and  touch,  explored  in  the 
flesh  of  Christ  the  traces  of  the  Passion, 
the  Lord  said:  'Because  thou  hast  seen 
thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  who 
have  not  seen  and  have  believed.'" 

The  following  is  the  Gospel  for  every 
day  of  the  Octave  except  Sunday: 

"At  length  He  appeared  to  the  eleven 
as  they  were  at  table;  and  He  upbraided 
them  with  their  incredulity  and  hardness 
of  heart,  because  they  did  not  believe 
them  who  had  seen  Him  after  He  was 
risen  again.  And  He  said  to  them:  Go  ye 
into  the  whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned.  And 
these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe : 
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In  My  name  they  shall** cast  out  devils; 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they 
shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if  they  shall 
drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt 
them;  they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.  And  the 
Lord  Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  to  them, 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  But  they,  going, 
preached  everywhere;  the  Lord  working 
withal,  and  confirming  the  word  with 
signs  that  followed." 

St.  Gregory  has  a  striking  comment  on 
this  Gospel,  as  follows: 

"'He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  belie  veth  not 
shall  be  condemned.'  Perchance  some  one 
will  say  to  himself:  I  believe,  therefore 
I  shall  be  saved.  He  says  what  is  right, 
if  he  hold  the  faith  with  works.  For 
that  is  true  faith  which  is  professed  in 
words  and  is  not  contradicted  in  works. 
This  it  was  that  made  St.  Paul  say  of 
some  false  believers,  'They  declare  that 
they  know  God,  but  they  deny  it  by  their 
acts.'  St.  John  expresses  himself  in  like 
terms:  'He  who  says  that  he  knows 
God  and  does  not  keep  His  Command- 
ments is  a  liar.'  Since  that  is  so,  we 
ought  to  manifest  the  reality  of  our  faith 
in  the  recollection  of  our  life;  for  then 
only  are  we  truly  faithful  when  we  fulfil 
in  works  what  we  promise  in  words.  On 
the  day  of  our  baptism,  we  know,  we 
promised  to  renounce  all  the  works  of 
the  old  enemy  and  all  his  pomps.  Let 
each  one  of  you,  then,  turn  his  eyes  in 
on  the  recollection  of  his  soul;  and  if 
he  find  that  after  baptism  he  has  kept 
what  before  baptism  he  promised,  let 
him  rejoice,  certain  that  he  is  a  faithful 
servant.  But,  lo!  if  what  he  has  prom- 
ised he  has  in  no  way  observed;  if  he 
has  fallen  into  the  performing  of  bad 
works  and  the  desiring  of  the  pomps  of 
this  world,  then  let  us  see  if  he  knows, 
at  least,  how  to  weep  for  his  having  gone 
astray.  For,  in  the  sight  of  the  merciful 
God,  not  even  he  is  accounted  false 
who   returns  to  truth   after   he   has   pur- 


sued lying;  because  the  Omnipotent  God, 
as  soon  as  He  receives  our  repentance, 
hides  from  His  judgment  that  which  we 
had  done  in  our  error." 

In  reference  to  the  graces  resulting  from 
Christ's  Ascension,  vSt.  Leo  says: 

"Now,  everything  glorious  in  our 
Redeemer  passed  into  the  sacraments; 
and,  that  our  faith  might  be  stronger 
and  more  excellent,  sight  gave  place  to 
doctrine;  for,  being  illuminated  by  the 
heavenly  rays  of  doctrine,  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  obey  its  authority.  When, 
then,  this  faith  was  increased  by  the 
ascension  of  Our  Lord,  and  strengthened 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  neither 
chains  nor  prison  nor  exile  nor  hunger 
nor  fire,  nor  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts,  nor 
the  persecution  of  men  with  all  their 
exquisite  tortures,  could  terrify.  For 
this  faith,  throughout  the  whole  world, 
not  alone  men  but  even  women  and 
tender  virgins  also  have  striven  even  to  . 
the  shedding  of  blood.  This  faith  cast  ) 
out  demons,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  \ 
the  dead  to  life.  * 

"Hence  even  the  Apostles  —  who* 
although  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  miracles  and  taught  by  so  many 
sermons  of  Our  Lord,  yet  dreaded  the 
horror  of  His  Passion,  and  hardly  believed 
the  truth  of  His  Resurrection — were  so 
advanced  by  His  Ascension  that  what 
had  been  a  terror  was  now  changed  for 
them  into  blessed  joy.  For  they  had 
raised  the  whole  contemplation  of  their 
minds  to  the  divinity  of  Him  who  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  Nor 
were  they  in  any  way  prevented,  by  the 
span  of  corporeal  vision,  from  setting  the 
keenness  of  their  thoughts  on  that  [the 
divinity],  which,  in  descending,  left  not 
the  Father;  and,  in  ascending,  departed 
not  from  the  Apostles.  Then,  therefore, 
dearly  beloved,  the  Son  of  Man  in  a  more 
excellent  and  more  sacred  way  became 
known  as  the  Son  of  God  when  He 
betook  Himself  into  the  majesty  of  the 
Father's  glory.  •  Then  also  in  an  ineffable 
way  did  He  become  nearer  [to  them]  by 
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His  divinity  when  He  was  withdrawn 
farther  [from  them]  in  His  humanity. 

"Faith,  then,  being  better  instructed, 
began  by  mental  grasp  to  approach  the 
Son,  who  [in  His  divinity]  is  equal  to  the 
Father;  and  to  stand  less  in  need  of 
the  presence  of  the  corporal  substance  in 
Christ,  by  which  He  was  less  than  the 
Father;  and  while  the  nature  of  a  glorified 
body  continued  [unchanged],  the  faith 
of  behevers  was  drawn  thither,  where, 
not  by  hand  of  flesh  but  by  spiritual 
intelligence,  the  Only-Begotten,  equal  to 
the  Father,  is  touched  [i.  e.,  in  heaven]. 
And  this  was  the  reason  why  Our  Lord 
said  to  Mary  Magdalen,  who  [that  Easter 
morning]  represented  the  Church,  when 
she  was  hastening  to  draw  near  and  touch 
Him:  'Do  not  touch  Me,  for  I  have  not 
yet  ascended  to  My  Father,' — that  is,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  come  to  Me  in  a 
bodily  way,  or  to  recognize  Me  by  any 
of  your  corporal  senses.  I  put  you  off  for 
better.  I  prepare  for  you  more  sublime 
things.  When  I  shall  have  ascended  to 
the  Father,  then  you  shall  touch  Me  more 
perfectly  and  more  truly  [in  the  Holy 
Communion];  receiving  that  which  you 
do  not  touch,  and  believing  that  which 
you  do  not  see." 

In  further  explanation  of  the  Ascension 
Gospel,  St.  Gregor}^  says: 

"Dearly  beloved,  we  read:  'And  these 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe:  In 
My  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall 
take  up  serpents;  and  if  they  shall  drink 
any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them; 
they  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick, 
and  they  shall  recover.'  Now,  because 
you  do  not  see  these  things,  do  you  there- 
fore not  believe?  All  these  things  were 
necessary  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church. 
In  order  that  the  multitude  of  believers 
should  grow  up  unto  faith,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  be  fed  with  miracles.  For 
even  we  ourselves,  when  we  plant  shrubs, 
keep  watering  them  until  they  have  taken 
root  in  the  soil;  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  root  irrigation  ceases.   Thus  St.  Paul 


says:  'Speaking  in  tongues  is  a  sign,  not 
for  believers,  but  for  unbelievers.' 

"Of  these  signs  and  powers,  there  are 
some  things  which  we  ought  still  more 
carefully  to  consider.  The  Church  does 
now  every  day  in  a  spiritual  manner 
what  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  she  did 
corporally.  For  when  her  priests  nowa- 
days, by  the  grace  of  exorcism,  lay  hands 
on  the  faithful  and  forbid  malignant 
spirits  to  dwell  in  their  minds,  what  do 
they  do  but  cast  out  demons?  And  those 
of  the  faithful  who,  giving  up  the  secular 
language  of  their  old  life,  chant  sacred 
canticles,  and  as  far  as  they  are  able 
extol  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Creator, 
what  do  they  do  but  speak  in  new 
tongues?  And  those  who  by  good  advice 
root  out  malice  from  the  hearts  of  others, 
do  they  not  take  up  serpents?  And  when 
they  hear  evil  suggestions  but  in  no  way 
are  allured  to  evil  acts,  do  they  not  drink 
what  is  poisonous  and  it  does  not  hurt 
them?  And  they  also  who  see  their 
neighbors  failing  in  good  works,  and  run 
to  them  with  all  speed,  and  by  the 
example  of  their  own  good  acts  support 
and  encourage  those  who  are  stumbling, 
what  else  do  they  do  than  lay  hands  on 
the  sick  and  cure  them?  And  all  these 
works,  the  more  spiritual  they  are  the 
more  sublime  they  are,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  works  of  mercy  not  to  the  body  but 
to  the  soul. 

"Why  was  it  that  when  the  angels 
appeared  at  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  we 
do  not  read  that  they  appeared  in  white 
garments?  But  when  He  was  ascending, 
we  read  that  those  angels  who  were  sent 
appeared  in  white  garments.  For  thus 
we  find  it  written:  'And  while  they  were 
looking  on,  He  was  raised  up,  and  a  cloud 
received  Him  out  of  their  sight.  And 
while  they  were  watching  Him  going  up 
into  heaven,  behold,  two  men  stood 
beside  them  in  white  garments.'  It  is 
in  white  garments  that  joy  and  jubilee 
of  mind  are  shown.  There  is  no  other 
reason,  then,  why  the  angels  appeared 
not  in  white  garments  at  His   birth   and 
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they  did  so  appear  at  His  ascent  than 
that  they  made  jubilee  when  the  God- 
Man  penetrated  the  heavens.  For  when 
the  Lord  was  born,  the  divinity  appeared 
humiUated;  but  when  He  ascended,  the 
divinity  was  exalted.  And  white  garments 
suit  exaltation  rather  than  humiliation. 
Rightly,  therefore,  did  the  angels  at  His 
Ascension  appear  in  white  garments, 
because  He  who  at  His  birth  appeared  as 
a  humble  God,  at  His  ascent  was  shown 
as  a  sublime  Man. 

"There  is  one  thing,  beloved  brethren, 
that  we  ought  especially  to  remember 
on  this  great  solemnity, — namely,  that 
the  handwriting  of  our  condemnation 
was  on  this  day  taken  away,, and  the  sen- 
tence of  our  corruption  entirely  changed. 
For  that  nature  to  which  it  was  said, 
'  Dust  thou  art,  and  into  dust  thou  shalt 
return,'  did  this  day  pass  into  heaven. 
And  because  of  this  very  elevation  of 
our  flesh,  blessed  Job,  by  figure,  calls 
Our  Ivord  a  bird;  and  because  he  saw 
that  Judea  could  not  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Ascension,  he  proclaimed 
in  prophecy  the  condemnation  of  their 
infideHty,  saying:  'The  path  of  the  bird 
it  hath  not  known.'  And  the  Lord  is 
rightly  called  a  bird;  for  it  [alone  of  all 
creatures]  darts  forth  a  fleshly  body  into 
the  air;  and  he  doth  not  know  the  path 
of  this  Bird  whosoever  will  not  believe 
that  Christ  has  ascended  into  heaven. 

"Of  this  solemnity  it  is  said  by  the 
Psalmist:  'Thy  magnificence  is  elevated 
beyond  the  heavens.'  And  again:  'God 
ascendeth  in  jubilee,  and  the  Lord  in  the 
voice  of  trumpet.'  Yet  again:  'Ascending 
on  high.  He  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  to  men.'  Ascending  -on  high. 
He  did  indeed  lead  captivity  captive, 
because  our  corruption  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  virtue  of  His  incorruption  [as  in 
the  miracle  before  Pharaoh,  which  was  a 
type  of  it,  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  the 
others].  And  He  'gave  gifts  to  men' 
when,  having  sent  down  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  one  He  imparted  the  language  of 
science,  to  another  the  language  of  wisdom ; 


to  one  the  power  of  miracles,  to  another 
the  grace  of  healing;  to  some  the  gifts 
of  language,  and  to  others  the  interpre- 
tation of  tongues." 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  homily 
by  St.  Augustine: 

"Dearly  beloved,  all  things  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  did  while  on  earth  are  of 
avail  to  us.  When  He  bore  our  humanity 
beyond  the  stars.  He  plainly  showed  that 
heaven  was  open  to  all  who  believe  in 
Him.  When  He  elevated  the  Conqueror 
of  death  into  heaven.  He  showed  to  all 
conquerors  where  they  were  to  follow 
Him.  The  Ascension  of  the  Lord  was, 
therefore,  a  confirmation  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  that  so  we  might  unhesitatingly 
believe  for  the  future  in  the  gift  of  that 
miracle  whose  effect  even  in  the  present 
we  have  experienced ;  and  that  each  of 
the  faithful,  seeing  that  he  has  already 
received  such  great  things,  and  by  those 
he  has  received  learning  to  hope  for  those 
that  are  promised,  would  look  upon  the 
past  and  present  goodness  of  God  as  a 
pledge  of  future  blessings." 

Our  concluding  extract  is  from  vSt. 
Gregory,  from  whom,  more  than  from  any 
of  the  saints  and  Doctors,  the  lections  for 
the  great  feast  of  the  Ascension  are  taken : 

"It  follows,  then,  that  we  ought  to  go 
there  with  our  hearts  where  we  are  con- 
vinced by  our  faith  that  Christ  has 
ascended.  Let  us  shun  earthly  pleasures. 
Let  us  have  no  delight  in  things  below, 
whose  Father  has  ascended  to  regions 
above.  But  this,  above  all,  let  us  take 
to  heart:  that  He  who  ascended  peaceful 
will  return  terrible ;  and  what  He  meekly 
exhorted  us  to  observe,  that  will  He  rigor- 
ously require.  Let  no  one,  therefore, 
despise  the  acceptable  time  of  penance; 
let  no  one,  while  he  is  able,  neglect  the 
business  of  his  salvation;  for  with  so  much 
the  more  strictness  will  the  Lord  come  in 
judgment  by  how  much  the  more  patience 
He  has  indulged  us  before  judgment." 


To  be  faithful  in  little  things  is  a  great 
thing. — Anon. 
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BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EOAN. 


XXIII. 

/^  EORGE  TRHVANION  and  Arthur 
m^^i  March  had  many  consultations 
y^  just  after  Mr.  Morton's  death. 
^"^^-^  The  result  of  the  inquest  had  not 
been  very  clearly  stated.  The  bullet 
wound  had  not  figured  in  the  wording 
of  the  coroner's  verdict.  Dr.  Vernon, 
the  Orvisville  expert,  had  been  more 
technical  than  clear.  But  public  opinion 
decided  that  Morton  had  been  murdered. 

To  everybody's  surprise,  Spracht  had 
been  named  in  the  will,  and  for  a  large 
amount.  Why?  The  Socialists  of  Orvis- 
ville answered,  "For  services  rendered." 
And  in  a  fit  of  bitterness,  caused  by  the 
reproaches  heaped  upon  him  by  his  breth; 
ren  of  the  Club,  he  said  scornfully  that 
he  had  "never  permitted  a  strike  at  the 
wrong  time."  Interpreted,  this  meant 
that  he  had  never  encouraged  an  indus- 
trial revolt  when  such  a  movement  was 
entirely  against  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists.  Trevanion  knew  just  what  he 
meant,  and  he  understood  why  Morton 
had  put  Spracht's  name  into  the  will.  For 
one  thing,  he  had  paid  a  debt  to  him  and 
drawn  his  teeth  for  the  future;  for  he 
knew  that  his  son  was  too  weak  and  his 
daughter  too  conservative  to  treat  with 
so  dangerous  an  enemy  satisfactorily.  As 
it  was,  vSpracht  left  Orvisville  and  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  some  of  which  Trevanion 
devoutly  hoped  would  bring  him  within 
reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  autumn  came 
again,  Trevanion  and  March  became  less 
intimate.  In  the  first  place,  Trevanion's 
point  of  view  began  to  change.  Molly  had 
inherited  the  major  interest  in  the  great 
canning  industry,  and  she  cheerfully  trans- 
ferred, as  far  as  she  could,  all  her  power 
and  her  proxies  to  her  husband-  Tre- 
vanion soon  discovered  that  he  had  other 


interests  than  those  of  her  family  to  con- 
sider. There  were  many  stockholders, 
and  dividends  were  to  be  paid. 

Mrs.  Morton  betook  herself  to  Paris, 
where  she  had  begun  to  lead  as  luxurious 
an  existence  as  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  would  permit. 

"I  am  an  exile,"  she  often  said, 
pathetically,  to  friends  on  her  celebrated 
"Thursdays"  in  her  apartment  near  the 
Champs  Elysees.  "I  am  too  poor  to  stay 
in  my  own  country  and  to  enjoy  those 
pleasures  of  life  that  my  husband  gave 
me.  I  couldn't  endure  Orvisville,  now 
that  he  is  gone;  and  I  will  not  be  a 
pauper  in  New  York." 

Amy  was  speedily  adopting  this  point 
of  view.  The  bereaved  widow  was  not 
allowed  to  overdraw  her  income;  though 
there  was  a  row  when,  in  order  to  be  an 
intimate  friend  of  that  exclusive  lady,  the 
Duchesse  de  Lys-Rouge,  she  gave  fifty 
thousand  francs  to  one  of  that  lady's 
pet  charities,  and  tried  to  draw  on  the 
business  for  that  amount  in  addition  to 
her  yearly  income.  Trevanion  put  down 
his  foot,  and  Molly  supported  him  in  the 
firmness  of  his  attitude. 

Arthur  March  went  on  doing  his  work 
in  the  bookstore  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  hoping  that  Madeline  would  see  her 
way  clear  to  marriage.  In  the  meantime 
he  talked  and  worked  for  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
people  in  Orvisville.   ■ 

Trevanion's  term  as  mayor  was  in 
mid-career.  So  far,  everybody  except  the 
professional  "grafters"  had  applauded 
him.  So  far  he  had  been  fair.  The  affairs 
of  the  growing  city  were  well  managed. 
It  was  admitted  that  he  was  too  rich 
himself,  through*  his  marriage,  to  use  his 
power  for  his  financial  advantage.  The 
paid  uplifters  thought  at  first  that  he 
would  be  an  "easy  mark,"  as  Spracht 
sneeringly  said,  and  they  tried  him  with 
all  kinds  of  fads.  The  veteran  politicians 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  waited,  as 
a  boy  in  the  spring  watches  an  apple 
tree   that   he    dare   not   shake    until    the 
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fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  fall;    but  they 
waited  in  vain. 

The  common  and  select  councils  (Orvis- 
ville  possessed  both)  arranged  their  little 
bills,  with  concealed  or  tmconcealed  bits 
of  profit  for  certain  members;  and  these 
bills  were  promptly  vetoed,  and  the 
reasons  as  frankly  given  to  the  public. 
Carlin  was  shocked  and  silent.  The  Social- 
ists were  forced  to  admit  that  he  was 
just.  He  acted  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
actually  reduced  the  supply  of  water  of 
some  of  the  splendid  houses  on  The 
Hills,  because  their  owners,  in  the  dry 
spell,  filled  swimming  pools  and  kept  their 
fountains  in  the  gardens  going  all  day 
long,  "while  the  poorer  part  of  the  town 
was  obliged  to  walk  for  blocks  in  order 
to  fill  buckets  from  the  river  or  from  old 
wells  and  cisterns.  Trevanion  was  not 
beloved  but  he  was  respected.  The  only 
person  who  did  not  constantly  imply  that 
he  "was  a  just  man"  was  his  wife. 
vShe  smiled  when  he  was  praised;  but  if 
anybody  became  too  superlative,  she 
yawned  politely.  She  spent  hours  at  her 
violin  practice. 

"I  am  gaining  time,"  she  said  one  day 
to  Mrs.  Trevanion.  "Life's  a  puzzle,  and 
perhaps  music  will  help  me  to  unravel  it." 

About  a  month  after  her  little  son 
was  born,  Trevanion  was  with  her  in  the 
dining  room  on  The  Hills,  one  evening 
late  in  November  —  he  heard  her  sigh. 
The  dessert  was  on  the  table,  and  the 
servants  had  gone.  Molly's  increase  in 
age  had  increased  her  beauty.  In  her 
soft  white  satin  gown,  with  a  necklace 
of  small  pearls,  she  looked  the  part  of 
a  charming  young  matron  to  perfection. 
The  dining  room  was  so  large  that  the 
round  table,  with  the  great  bouquet  of 
pink  roses,  and  the  sparkling  silver  and 
porcelain,  was  a  brilliant  disc  in  a  lake 
of  gloom.  A  distant  grate  fire  glowed; 
and  the  sombreness  of  the  room  was  only 
made  more  apparent  by  the  occasional 
reflections  of  this  glow  on  the  great 
sideboards  of  dull  black  oak,  carved  in 
intricate  design*;. 


"A  sigh?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  Molly,  sighing 
again. 

Trevanion  looked  very  prosperous  and 
self-satisfied.  His  wide  surface  of  shirt 
bosom  was  adorned  with  two  pearls  much 
larger  than  Molly's,  and  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  gave  some  thought  to  his 
toilet.  He  was  not  by  any  means  the 
Trevanion  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
he  had  developed  a  weakness  for  being 
called  "Your  Honor." 

"The  cook's  good,"  said  Trevanion, 
playfully,  "and  you  sigh!" 

Molly  smiled  slightly. 

"Oh,  the  household's  perfect!  That's 
why  I  sigh.    /  can't  live  by  bread  alone." 

"Molly!"  he  spoke  reproachfully.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  love  is  lacking?" 

*'  I  wasn't  saying  anything,"  she  returned 
petulantly.  "I  was  only  sighing  and 
thinking  that  I  shouldn't  like  the  boy  to 
grow  up  in  such  a  well-regulated  house." 

"I  have  been  thjnking  pretty  often  of 
late  that  he  is  very  lucky  to  be  born 
into  it." 

Molly  looked  carefully  at  the  little  gold 
coffee  spoon,  with  the  Morton  crest 
engraved  on  it,  before  she  replied.  A 
frown  rather  spoiled  her  forehead,  and 
her  hand  trembled.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  controlling  her  temper. 

"And,"  Trevanion  went  on,  "we  must 
fit  him  for  his  social  position.  I  shall  enter 
him  at  Groton  at  once." 

"You  talk  like  Amy!"  Molly  spoke 
impetuously.  "What  social  position? 
We  have  no  social  position  simply  because 
we  are  rich.  Our  money  ought  to  give 
us  the  power  of  living  free  of  all  the  silly 
conventions  rich  people  make  for  them- 
selves, and  try  to  make  real.  We  have 
no  rank  that  is  acknowledged  by  every- 
body. That  sort  of  thing  went  out  with 
the  American  Revolution.  George  Wash- 
ington might  have  saved  the  aristocratic 
element  in  this  country  by  having  himself 
made  Lord  Mount  Vernon;  and  Charles 
Carroll,  down  there  in  Maryland,  might 
have  been   the  Duke  of  Carrollton,  or  at 
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least  Sir  Charles  Carroll.  But  they  didn't; 
and  there  isn't  any  rank, — so  there's  an 
end  of  it.  Mrs.  Coyne's  Salem  witches!" 
Molly  laughed  irritably. 

"You've  been  reading  history,  Molly," 
Trevanion  said;  "and  perhaps  you  know 
that  all  social  position  in  this  world  is 
founded  on  money,  as  it  was  formerly 
founded  on  land.  The  king  who  had  the 
largest  domains  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  most  important.  The  knight  so  strong 
in  lands  that  the  sovereign  was  obliged 
to  give  him  a  tower  or  two,  was  it.  Well, 
we  people  who  are  rich  to-day  are  it,  and 
no  mistake." 

"Let  us  have  more  light — " 

Trevanion  touched  a  button,  and  a 
flood  of  electric  light  poured  from  behind 
the  softly  tinted  glass  panels  in  the  walls. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  altogether, 
though  it  was  rather  gloomy!  I  was 
thinking  that  you've  changed  very  much 
since  we  married." 

"For  the  better?"  He  smiled,  and 
looked  into  her  thoughtful  face. 

"No,  my  dear, — I  must  say  it!  You've 
become  more  like  other  men.  And  I — fell 
in  love  with  you  because  you  were  differ- 
ent. Poor  dad  was  brought  up  to  look 
on  great  wealth  as  his  own.  If  he  got 
it  without  running  against  a  law,  it  was 
all  right.  You  fought  for  money:  you 
ate  your  opponent  as  if  you  w^ere  a 
cannibal,  or  he  ate  you!"  Molly  laughed. 
"I  always  thought  dad's  views  and  prac- 
tices in  business  were  immoral.  But,  then, 
he  was  dad;  he  had  had  a  bad  bringing 
up.  We  argued  over  things  many  times. 
Mamma  simply  spent  money.  She  owed 
it  to  her  social  position,  she  said;  and 
dad  didn't  mind.  Ah,  nobody  but  me 
knew  how  good  he  was  at  heart!"  She 
sighed  painfully.  "But  we're  different. 
I  don't  propose  that  my  boy  shall  be  a 
mere  enjoyer:  he  must  do  some  good  in 
the  world,  and  he  can  never  grow  if  he 
is  brought  up  in  this!"  She  made  a 
gesture  of  contempt  toward  her  father's 
famous  Flemish  oak,  and  the  dim  por- 
traits of  various  ancestors  on  the  walls. 


Trevanion  looked  admiringly  at  her 
flushed  and  vivid  face. 

"If  you  had  ever  known  poverty, 
Molly,"  he  said, — "if  you  had  ever  known 
what  it  is  to  fight  for  everything  you 
want  or  even  need,  you  wouldn't  despise 
the  luxuries  about  you." 

"I  don't  know  a  stronger  or  a  better 
woman  than  your  mother,  and  she  has 
never  known  luxuries." 

Trevanion  sighed  in  his  turn. 

"If  my  mother  had  had  advantages — " 

"Advantages!"  Molly  spoke  impa- 
tiently. "I  call  that  kind  of  talk  cant, — 
a  kind  of  American  cant.  A  girl  who 
rushes  through  college  without  acquiring 
any  strength  of  character  will  turn  up  her 
eyes  pathetically  at  the  thought  of  the 
energetic  and  capable  mother  who  made 
all  her  clothes  for  her,  who  starved  for 
her,  who  exhausted  her  brain  in  a 
thousand  expedients  for  her, — who  had 
no  'advantages.'  Think  of  my  mother! 
I  love  her  immensely,  but  I  can  see  how 
a  luxurious  life  would  have  hampered 
her,  if  she  had  been  forced  to  work  for 
those  she  loved." 

"I  don't  know  about  that." 

Molly  arose  and  walked  to  the  long 
window. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said, — "oh,  dear!" 

Trevanion  crossed  over  to  her,  and  took 
his  arm  in  hers. 

"Molly,  don't  worry. 

/  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  me, — 
Lovely  Thais  stands  beside  me! 

But,"  he  broke  away  from  his  gay  tone, 
"where  are  your  pearls?  I  never  saw 
that  meagre  little  string  before." 

' '  Dad  gave  me  these  when  I  played  in 
a  school  concert;  it  was  an  air  varie;  I 
remember.  How  pleased  he  was!"  She 
laughed.  "But  he  was  sad  that  day,  too; 
for  he  told  me  that  it  might  be  his  last 
gift, — he  had  heart  disease.  But  mamma 
would  never  believe  it.  Poor  dad!  He 
knew  his  own  troubles. — My  pearls?  Oh, 
I  sold  them!"  » 

"Sold  them?" 

"I    didn't    intend    to    tell    vou."     She 
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turned  around  seriously.  "You  see 
mamma  has  bought  a  new  diamond  and 
ruby  tiara;  she  says  that  it  is  necessary 
to  her  'social  position,'  as  she  is  going 
in  January  to  the  Minister's  ball  at 
Brussels."  Molly  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"vShe  sent  the  bill  to  me.  It  amounts 
to  thirty-five  thousand  francs,  so  I  paid 
for  it  with  my  pearls.  I  had  to  do  that, 
or  withdraw  my  annual  subsidy  to  the 
hospital  for  the  factory  people  and  the 
consumptives'  home." 

Trevanion's  face  darkened. 

"Your  mother — " 

"I  will  not  hear  a  word  said  against 
mother.  She  is  the  child  of  her  'advan- 
tages.' And  you  are  talking  of  your 
social  position  and  my  social  position  just 
as  she  talks  of  hers.  My  dear  husband, 
do  you  know  that  we  have  sixteen 
servants  in  the  house,  excluding  the 
chauffeurs?  Do  you  know  that  the  upkeep 
of  the  place  and  the  Bar  Harbor  house 
costs  us  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year?" 

"Well,"  answered  Trevanion  (a  slight 
irritation  in  his  tone  was  apparent), 
"we — you  can  afi"ord  it." 

"No,  we  can't!"  Molly  spoke  decidedly. 

"The  business  is  paying  more." 

"Thanks  to  you,  yes — but  by  follow- 
ing the  old  methods  which  you  once  con- 
demned. It  was  your  condemnation  of 
those  methods  that  made  me  fall  in  love 
with  you.    And  now — " 

"Responsibilities  force  us  to  change 
our  views,"  Trevanion  answered  uneasily. 

"But  not  our  principles." 

Trevanion  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room.    Molly  silently  watched  him. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"I'm  sorry  you  sold  your  pearls!  We 
have  a  large  dinner  party  to-morrow 
night.  Welterman  will  want  to  talk  over 
the  new  idea;  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
swells  coming  in,  you  know.  Haven't 
you  some  jewels  worthy  of  the  occasion?" 

"The  boy, — he  is  my  jewel,  as  some- 
body said  in  the  Roman  history.  I'll 
wear  him."  She  laughed.  "In  fact,  he's  the 
only  jewel  I  care  for  now.    How  well  vour 


mother  would  like  to  hear  me  say  that!" 

"Do  be  serious,  Molly!" 

"I  am  serious.  Now,  really,  do  you 
think  that  I  can  be  induced  to  look  on 
a  diner  de  luxe  as  a  great  event?  Whom 
shall  we  have?  Old  Welterman,  a  very 
noisy  example  of  a  noble  race,  aflame  with 
greed;  his  wife,  I  admit,  I  respect;  Jack 
and  his  Amy,  both  too  silly  to  be  really 
bad;  the  Weston- Jones,  stockbrokers, — 
he  talking  business,  she  automobiles  and 
bridge;  Reginald  Haricourt,  the  young 
Englishman,  whom  the  Weston-Jones  have 
taken  up  because  he  puts  '  Honorable '  on 
his  cards.  Woolner,  3^our  political  war- 
horse,  who  wants  you  to  contribute  to  his 
campaign  fund,  can't  come.  But  there  are 
Flossie  Worth,  who  must  marry  a  rich 
man;  and  Agnes  Ruxton, — she  is  the 
only  real  person  invited.    Who  else?" 

"Oh,  Leipsiger!  Met  him  in  New  York 
yesterday.    He  said  he'd  like  to  meet  you." 

Molly  held  up  her  hands  in  horror. 

' '  Now  you  have  done  it !  Mr.  Leipsiger  is 
Welterman's  brother-in-law;  and  his  wife, 
Bianca  Capella,  the  actress,  detests  her 
sister's  husband.  I  should  like  to  see  her^ 

"But  of  course  I  couldn't  invite  him 
to  bring  his  wife.  You  have  never  met 
her;  and,  besides,  she  never  goes  out  to 
dinners.  How  can  I  know  the  secret 
enmities  of  all  the  people  I  ask  to  dinner?" 

' '  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  over  to  your 
mother's  and  escape  it  all.  You  can  say — 
oh,  anything  by  way  of  excuse!" 

"Our  duties,  —  our  social  duties!"  he 
pleaded.   "What  would  people  think?" 

"George!"  She  laughed.  "You  amuse 
me.  Do  you  really  think  it  is  our  social 
duty  to  give  a  dinner  to  those  people? 
I  can't  believe  that  you  are  serious.  If 
you  will  deceive  yourself  in  this  way,  let 
us  at  least  break  the  stupidity  of  the 
occasion  by  having  some  good  talk.  Let 
us  ask  that  Mr.  March." 

"Arthur  March?  I  hardly  think  he 
is  the  kind  of  person  one  asks  to  meet 
the  Weston-Jones.  They're  howling  swells, 
you  know, — millionaires  and  all  that." 

"What  makes  Mr.  March  unfit  for  our 
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dinners?  Not  long  ago  he  was  your  con- 
stant companion.  He  is  clever,  and  better 
in  every  way  than  that  whiskey-drinking 
Weston-Jones.  Frankly,  George,  you 
mean,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  March,  being 
poor,  ought  not  to  be  invited  here  to 
dinner,  because  we  are  rich,  and  both  of 
us  being  parvenus,  —  I  being  a  few  years 
older  as  a  parvenue  than  you." 

Trevanion  folded  his  hands  behind 
him  and  did  not  speak.  Molly's  speech 
cut  him.  It  was  true.  The  only  barrier 
between  him  and  Arthur  March  was 
March's  comparative  poverty.  He  was 
angry, — extremely  angry.  The  overturn- 
ing of  the  screens  we  raise  to  hide  our 
shams  always  makes  us  furiously  angry. 

"I  do  not  believe  March  has  ever  worn 
an  evening  coat  in  his  life." 

"Possibly,"  said  Molly,  coldly.  "I 
intend  to  use  my  right  as  a  hostess  and 
ask  him  to  dinner.  You're  not  really  a 
snob  at  heart,  George,"  she  added 
amiably;  "and  in  time  you'll  get  over 
these  infantile  S3^mptoms  of  a  common 
American  disease." 

Trevanion  went  nearer  the  window  to 
look  out  into  the  darkness.  He  could  see 
the  light  in  his  father's  bedroom,  glaring 
under  its  green  shade ;  it  seemed  far  away. 

"You're  restless."  He  turned,  having 
gulped  down  several  words  which  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  say. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  much 
to-day  and  yesterday.  I  dropped  into 
Father  Cook's  church  to  hear  the 
Gregorian  chant.  That  young  Father 
Waldron  made  a  short  sermon  on  'Our 
Duties,'  and  it  rather  upset  me." 

"If  there  was  a  good  theatre  in  this 
town,"  Trevanion  grumbled,  "or  an  occa- 
sional concert,  there  wouldn't  be  so  much 
running  to  church  and  to  speech-makings. 
That  sort  of  thing  makes  people  morbid." 

Molly  laughed. 

"Let's  talk  seriously — but  no!  That 
will  only  irritate  us  to-night.  Billiards 
will  be  better.  Ring,  George,  and  tell 
Jeffreys  to  uncover  the  table." 

( To  be  continued.) 


A  Sixteenth-Century  Catholic. 


BY    WILFRID    C.   ROBINSON,    F.  R.  HIST.   S. 


f(?J  XCEPT  to  students  who  have  delved 
Ig^  deeply  into  the  intricate  history  of 
r  the  Catholic  Netherlands  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  Jean  Vendeville 
is  little  more  than  a  name,  yet  it  is  the 
name  of  a  great  Catholic  who  "in  his  day 
played  many  parts."  A  brief  biography 
of  Vendeville  written  by  his  friend  and 
secretary  Zoes,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Bois-le-Duc;  a  modern  and  not  always 
accurate  version  of  the  same  by  a  French 
Jesuit;  some  short  notices,  documents, 
and  letters  to  be  found  in  various  Belgian 
historical  publications,  —  these  are  the 
chief  sources  of  all  the  information  we 
have  about  this  distinguished  professor, 
ardent  patriot,  and  saintly  prelate.*  It 
is  in  its  threefold  character  that  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  the  career  of  Jean  Vende- 
ville, to  which  unity  is  given  by  the 
constancy  of  his  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Church,  for  which  he  had 
conceived  a  great  plan,  which  he  un- 
swervingly strove  to  recommend  for  God's 
greater  glory. 

I. 
Jean  Vendeville  was  born  at  Lille,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  June  24,  1527.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  the  village  of  Sainghin-en- 
Melanthois;  he  had  married  a  maiden 
named  Marie  des  Barbieux.  Attracted 
thither,  as  were  many,  by  the  growth  of 
the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  serge  that 
was  sent  to  Seville  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  ingots  of  the  Indies,  and  which  found 
a  ready  market  even  in  England,  then 
become   the   home   of   woollen   industries, 

*  Cf.  N.  Zoes,  "D.  Joannish  Venduillii  Vita,"  Douay, 
1598;  Voisin,  "Notice  sur  Vendeville,"  in  bulletins  of  the 
Societe  Historique  de  Tournai,  T.  VI.;  A.  Possoz,  S.  J., 
"Mgr.  Vendeville,"  Lille,  1862;  A.  C.  De  Schrevel,  "Les 
Gloires  de  la  Flandre  Martime,"  Lille,  1904;  Reusens, 
"La  Premiere  Idee  du  College  de  la  Propagande,"  Tournai, 
1870.  The  Belgian  Biographie  Nationale  has  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  any  notice  about  Vendeville. 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  we  may  hope,  will  in  its  next 
edition  make  room  for  a  notice  of  this  truly  great  man. 
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Vendeville's  parents  had  settled  in  lyille, 
at  that  time  the  chief  town  of  French- 
speaking  Flanders.  There  they  were 
greatly  respected  for  their  righteousness 
and  staunch  Catholicity  when  heresy  was 
rife  around  them.  If  not  opulent,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances. 
Unfortunately,  they  had  not,  until  Jean 
was  born,  been  blessed  with  any  children 
who  had  survived  their  birth.  His  mother 
had  vowed,  if  this  child  survived,  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  with  him  to  the  shrines  of 
Our  Lady  at  Hal,  and  of  St.  Adrian  in  a 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Grammont.  This 
vow  she  fulfilled  as  soon  as  she  was  able; 
and,  after  a  trying  pilgrimage  of  forty 
leagues,  brought  back  the  child  safely  to 
Iville,  where  he  learned  lessons  of  piety, 
modesty,  and  honesty  from  the  examples 
set  him  by  his  parents. 

Jean,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  was 
sent  to  school  at  Menin,  to  be  taught 
Latin  and  also  Flemish  by  an  able  and 
virtuous  schoolmaster  named  Jean  Papez. 
The  boy  made  such  progress  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  deemed  fit  to  be 
sent  to  the  University  of  Paris.  There  he 
pursued  his  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  attended  lectures  on  civil  law  given 
by  teachers  who  had  studied  under  the 
famous  Milanese  jurisconsult,  Alciat. 
Vendeville  no  doubt  felt  the  influence  that 
lingered  in  the  University  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Bude;  but  he  never,  as  a  result, 
became  a  mere  humanist.  During  his 
undergraduate  days,  too,  he  must  have 
heard  of  the  doings  of  that  little  band 
of  scholars  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  an  ex-vSpanish  soldier,  had  formed  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  this  caused 
him  to  form  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
the  Jesuits. 

Adorned,  as  Zoes  puts  it,  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  classical  and  legal  lore,  Vende- 
ville proceeded  to  learn  the  practice  of 
law  at  Arras,  under  the  procurator  or 
solicitor-general  of  the  Council  of  Artois, 
before  which  the  criminal  and  civil  causes 
of  the  province  were  tried.  The  student 
so  won  the  confidence  of  his  master  that. 


on  leaving,  the  latter  entrusted  him  with 
some  important  legal  business  to  transact 
for  him  in  Normandy.  This  he  accom- 
plished with  much  zeal  and  success,  and 
then  returned  home  to  Lille. 

His  line  in  life  was  not  as  yet  fixed. 
His  father's  brother  Roger  was  dean  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Lille. 
Its  chapter,  founded  in  1047,  comprised 
forty  canons,  including  the  bishops  of 
Tournay  and  Terouanne,  who  were  ex 
officio  members.  The  dean  enjoyed  alter- 
nately with  the  Pope  the  right  to  bestow 
prebends.  He  now  bestowed  one  on  his 
nephew,  whose  cleverness,  learning,  and 
piety  he  saw  would  fit  him  to  become 
his  coadjutor  and  eventually  his  successor. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  that  the  quiet, 
easy  life  of  a  canon  did  not  attract  Jean, 
he  soon  resigned  his  benefice  and  betook 
himself  to  the  University  of  Louvain, 
there  to  pursue  his  studies  in  civil  and 
canon  law. 

For  two  years  he  worked  very  hard, 
taking  all  his  degrees  up  to  that  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  "During  that  time," 
so  he  told  his  future  biographer  Zoes,  "I 
conversed  solely  with  Cicero  and  the 
Pandects."  As  licentiate,  he  gave  both 
public  and  private  lectures  on  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  gained  many  clients, 
and  transacted  legal  business  for  the 
Comte  de  Lalaing,  and  other  noblemen. 
His  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  law  was 
soon  such  that  students  crowded  to  hear 
him;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  were  not  many  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, either  in  the  Netherlands  or  in 
adjoining  lands,  that  were  not  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  been  trained 
by  Vendeville.  Having  now  an  assured 
position,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  married  Anna  Roelofs,  a  Louvain 
maiden  of  noble  birth.  It  was  a  happy 
union,  which  was  to  last  for  little  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century, — until  death 
parted  them. 

On  August  27,  1553,  Vendeville,  with 
three  others,  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
in  civil  and  canon  law.     Soon   appointed 
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ordinary  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Ivouvain  by  King  Philip  II., 
three  years  later  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  canon  law  in  the  University. 
Vendeville  had  now  attained  a  position 
in  what  was  then  one  of  the  foremost 
universities  of  Christendom.  It  had  de- 
pended on  himself  only  that  he  had  not 
also  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Council  of 
Mechlin  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  a 
position  coveted  by  older  lawyers;  but, 
though  proposed  for  it,  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  his  legal  studies  that  he  neglected  to 
make  the  necessary  visits  to  the  person- 
ages in  whose  gift  it  was. 

During  the  dozen  years  that  Vende- 
ville sojourned  at  Lou  vain,  he  must  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  many  famous 
men  of  his  times.  He  formed  there  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  Laevinus  Torrentius, 
that  lovable  Christian  poet  and  humanist, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  until  his  death.  He  may 
well  have  met  Ribadeneira,  sent  by  St. 
Ignatius  to  the  Low  Countries  to  nego- 
tiate the  establishment  there  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  In  a  letter  to  the  saint 
from  his  representative,  we  catch  a 
charming  glimpse  of  what  the  University 
town  then  was.  He  was  there  for  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
1555.  That  day  there  were  over  six  hun- 
dred communicants  in  the  chief  church, 
while  about  thirty  sermons  in  French, 
Flemish  or  Latin  were  preached  in  various 
churches  and  chapels.  "I  heard  one  of 
our  Fathers  preach  in  French,  and  under- 
stood his  sermon,  which  pleased  me 
much,"  wrote  Ribadeneira;  adding  with 
a  waggishness  worthy  of  an  ex-page:  "I 
went  the  same  day  to  hear  a  Latin  dis- 
course delivered  by  a  great  personage; 
but  the  only  impression  it  made  on  me 
was  that  it  would  require  great  courage 
to  listen  again  to  the  same  speaker."  * 

Vendeville,  while  an  interested  spec- 
tator of  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  perhaps  even  more 


*   "  L' Etablissement  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  les 
Pays-Bas,"  in  the  Brussels  Precis  Historiques,  1886-87. 


interested  in  the  English  exiles  who  flocked 
thither  to  escape  the  caresses  of  "good 
Queen  Bess."  Some  were  to  become  his 
friends  and  fellow-laborers,  such  as 
Thomas  Stapleton,  Richard  Hall,  Richard 
Bristow,  Phillips  Morgan,  William  Allen, 
and  others.  He  may  also  have  known 
Margaret  Clement,  O.  S.  A.,  prioress  of 
St.  Ursula's,  at  Louvain,  from  which 
convent  sprang  that  purely  English  con- 
vent of  St.  Monica  in  the  same  town. 
But  among  his  own  countrymen  there 
were  in  Vendeville's  time  at  Louvain 
many  great  men,  such  as  Sonnius,  Six, 
Cornells  Jansenius,  Lindanus,  Remy 
Driutius,  Rythovius  (all  of  whom  were 
to  fill  episcopal  Sees  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries), Hesselius  the  theologian,  and 
many  more. 

Vendeville  chose  for  his  spiritual  guide 
the  illustrious  Martin  Rythovius.  He  had, 
during  the  Lent  of  1556,  heard  the 
Dominican,  Pepin  Roosen,  preaching  in 
St.  Peter's  at  Louvain  on  the  text:  "We 
lead  indeed  a  poor  life,  but  we  shall  have 
many  good  things  if  we  fear  God." "'  The 
young  professor  thenceforth  resolved  to 
act  up  to  the  motto  he  afterward  adopted 
as  his  own:  "Qucb  sursum  sunt  qucBrite!" 
He  betook  himself  to  the  dean  of  St. 
Peter's,  who  was  also  chancellor  of  the 
University,  Martin  Rythovius,  Doctor 
of  Theology,  whom  Zoes  describes  as 
doctrina  et  vitce  probitate  incomparahilis. 
The  dean  was  a  busy  man,  and  at  first 
declined  to  be  his  spiritual  guide;  but  in 
a  day  or  two,  reflecting  that  perhaps  he 
had  done  wrong  to  repel  the  young  pro- 
fessor, he  recalled  him,  and  recommended 
him  to  study  the  doctrinal  works  of 
St.  Augustine  and  the  Compendium  of 
Remoldus  VezaUus.  Soon  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  became  so  close  that 
it  was  like  that  of  a  father  and  his 
favorite  son. 

No  doubt  it  was  by  Rythovius'  advice 
that  Vendeville  wrote  in  a  little  book  rules 
for  his  conduct  in  life, — rules  founded  on 
maxims   taken    from   the    writings   of   St. 

*  Tobias,  iv,  23. 
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Bernard.  He  carried  this  book  constantly 
about  with  him,  and  frequently  consulted 
it.  It  would  be  too  long  to  give  even  in 
outline  the  contents  of  this  book  sum- 
marized by  his  biographer.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  two  virtues  that  he  strove 
most  to  cultivate  were  charity  and 
humility.  With  St.  Augustine,  he  loved 
to  repeat.  Si  caritas  habes,  jac  quod  vis. — 
"If  you  have  charity,  do  what  you  will." 
And  with  St.  Bernard  he  would  say: 
"Without  humility,  no  one  can  be 
pleasing  to  God." 

Learned  in  law  and  literature,  Vende- 
ville  now  added  to  his  studies  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  and 
the  languages.  He  read  church  history 
attentively,  taking  note  of  all  that  he 
wished  particularly  to  impress  upon  his 
memory.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  by  the 
monks  of  the  West.  He  asked  himself 
how  it  was  that  what  the  Benedictines  had 
done  in  the  past  was  not  accomplished 
among  the  nations  of  his  own  times. 
Millions  were  waiting  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached:  where  were  the  preachers? 
Laborers  were  needed  in  the  vineyard, 
above  all,  such  as  knew  the  languages  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  to  preach.  To 
train  such  laborers,  he  deemed,  colleges 
were  wanted,  and  it  became  the  great 
idea  of  his  life  to  provide  them.  This  he 
called,  in  talking  it  over  with  others,  his 
prcBcipumn — his  own  "Great  Plan." 

Vendeville,  however,  felt  that  a  man 
should  be  always  ready  to  do  the  w^ork 
that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  The 
religious  state  of  the  Netherlands  called 
for  amendment.  Their  southern  frontiers 
lay  open  to  the  invasion  of  Calvinism. 
Belgian  students  went  to  French  univer- 
sities and  came  home  infected  by  the 
teachings  of  Geneva.  Some  years  earlier, 
the  people  of  Douay  had  asked  to  have 
a  university  set  up  in  their  town.  In 
1559  Vendeville,  unknown  to  them,  had 
taken  up  this  project  and  sent  a  plan  of 
it  to  the  authorities  at  Brussels.  Hopper 
seconded  the  plan.     Philip  II.  obtained  a 


Bull  from  Pius  IV.,  dated  January  6,  1560, 
for  the  erection  of  the  University  of 
Douay,  and  two  years  later  the  King 
decreed  its  foundation.  On  October  5, 
1562,  the  university  was  inaugurated 
amid  much  religious  and  civil  pomp,  and 
so  began  a  university  which  Vendeville 
considered  would  be  a  frontier  fortress 
against  heretical  invasion.  So  it  proved; 
and,  until  swept  away  in  the  storms  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Univensity  of 
Douay  was  a  stronghold  of  orthodoxy. 

Philip  II.  appointed  Vendeville  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  new  uni- 
versity, which  rapidly  raised  a  decayed 
town  to  life  and  prosperity.  It  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  he  left  Louvain, 
which  had  become  his  home,  and  to  which 
his  wife  was  attached  by  family  ties.  Plis 
lectures  at  Douay,  usually  lasting  about 
two  hours  each,  were  at  first  delivered  in 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel;  for  at  the  outset 
the  University  had  to  put  up  with 
temporary  lecture  halls.  He  often  invited 
his  pupils  to  his  house,  to  hear  them 
defend  theses  that  they  would  afterward 
have  to  defend  publicly.  He  also  held 
conferences  with  his  past  pupils  in  his 
own  home.  He  composed  two  legal  hand- 
books for  the  use  of  his  students;  but 
only  two  of  his  treatises  on  law  are 
known  to  have  been  printed, — one  a 
commentary  on  the  principles  of  canon 
law,  the  other  on  the  Pandects.  Both 
were  edited  by  Valere  Andre  at  Louvain  j 
in    1655,  long  after  their  author's  death.       ! 

Not  satisfied  with  giving  his  pupils 
intellectual  food,  he  often  aided  them 
with  sound  spiritual  advice;  and,  though  • 
far  from  wealthy,  helped  them  in  their 
poverty.  With  a  wife,  a  child,  and  a 
position  to  maintain,  he  was  yet  ever 
ready  to  help  the  needy.  "It  is  more 
meritorious,"  he  once  said,  "to  help  the 
poor  out  of  what  one  needs  than  out  of 
one's  superfluity."  He  was  ingenious  in 
finding  means  to  do  this.  Once,  just  after 
Whitsuntide,  there  was  almost  a  famine 
in  Douay.  The  -better  to  help  the 
famishing,    he    kept    a   second    Lent.     All 
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his  household  voluntarily  imitated  his 
example,  and  so  a  great  many  starving 
persons  were  fed.  He  fasted  not  in  that 
easy  fashion  that  we  find  hard.  He  took 
only  one  meal  daily,  and  nothing  else, 
except  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
beer  in  the  evening.  On  other  days  he 
rarely  partook  of  flesh  or  fish  except  at 
dinner,  and  was  always  frugal  in  his  diet. 
Nor  in  dress  did  he  copy  the  extravagant 
fashions  of  his  times,  but  was  always 
simply  though  neatly  clad. 

II. 

Vendeville's  thoughts  were  ever  revert- 
ing to  his  "Great  Plan."  In  1559  he 
submitted  to  Maximilian  de  Berghes, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  a  memorial 
entitled  "  De  Minuendis  Haeresibus";  and, 
with  that  prelate's  approval,  sent  it  to 
President  Viglius.  This  not  only  pro- 
moted the  foundation  of  Douay  Univer- 
sity, but  led  to  the  founding,  by  Philip 
II.,  of  two  king's  colleges  or  seminaries 
for  priests, — one  at  Louvain,  the  other 
at  Douay.  Ten  years  later,  it  led  to 
the  President's  founding  at  Louvain  the 
college  which  bore  his  name.  Vendeville 
also  largely  helped  out  of  his  own  purse 
the  restoration  of  the  Faucon  College  at 
Louvain,  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
When  his  friend  and  guide,  Rythovius, 
had  been  consecrated  first  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  and  in  1563  set  out  to  attend  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Vendeville  gave  him 
some  papers  on  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries, which  he  begged  the  Bishop  to 
distribute  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council;  and  they  ma}^  not  have  been 
useless  in  bringing  about  the  Council's 
great  decree  on  the  matter.  Three  years 
later,  he  sent  a  paper  to  Father  Polanco, 
vS.  J.,  in  Rome,  proposing  that  a  league 
against  the  Turks  should  be  formed  by 
all  the  Christian  powers.  The  Father 
wrote  to  Vendeville  that  he  had  laid  the 
paper  before  the  Pope,  and  St.  Pius  V. 
had  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 
pressing  a  matter  treated  in  so  praise- 
worth  v  a  manner.'   It  m.av  well  have  had 


its  influence  on  events  that  led  up  to  the 
great  victory  at  Lepanto. 

In  any  case,  the  saintly  Pontiff's  reply 
must  have  encouraged  Vendeville  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  Rome  to  lay  before 
the  Pope  his  "Great  Plan."  He  started 
probably  before  September  17,  1567;  for 
on  that  day  Alva  ordered  that  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  inhabitants  the  Duke  had 
come  to  chastise.  His  fellow-travellers 
were  William  Allen  and  Morgan  Phillips, 
both  priests.  Vendeville  had  an  audience 
with  St.  Pius,  who  appointed  Cardinal  de 
Clairvaux  to  examine  his  proposals.  After 
a  winter  in  Rome,  Vendeville,  seeing  that 
the  matter  hung  fire,  returned  home  with 
his  companions,  somewhat  disheartened. 
It  was  on  the  return  journey  that  he  and 
Allen  discussed  their  projects,  and  that 
he  suggested  to  the  latter  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  English  College  for  his 
fellow-exiles  which  Allen  designed  to 
found,  and  to  make  it  one  in  which  also 
priests  should  be  trained  for  the  English 
mission.  The  proposed  college  would  thus 
be,  in  a  measure,  a  part  of  Vendeville's 
"Great  Plan." 

Shortly  after  reaching  Douay,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Cardinal  de  Clair- 
vaux, informing  him  that  his  Eminence's 
health  had  prevented  his  examining  the 
plan;  a  few  days  later  came  news  of  the 
Cardinal's  death.  This  sad  event,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Rome  was 
exceedingly  busy  with  Turkish  affairs, 
caused  Vendeville's  plan  to  be  laid  aside 
for  a  time.  The  journey,  however,  had 
made  its  author  known  to  many  influ- 
ential persons  south  of  the  Alps.  Raisius 
states  *  that  he  was  intimate  with  St. 
Charles  Borronieo,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and 
Cardinal  Baronius.  This  magna  familia- 
ritas  with  vSt.  Charles  could  have  existed 
only  during  this  first  journey  to  Rome; 
for  St.  Charles  was  dead  when  Vendeville 
again  visited  Italy.  Zoes  nowhere  men- 
tions this  intimacy. 

When  Allen  began  his  college  at  Douay 

*  "Belgica  Christiana,"  p.   273   et  seq. 
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in  September,  1568,  his  best  helper  was 
our  professor.  The  latter  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Viglius,  describing  how  the  English 
College  had  been  started  with  six  English 
students  and  two  Belgians,  under  Allen, 
who,  as  many  English  exiles  could  testify, 
had  at  the  risk  of  his  life  worked  to  save 
souls  in  England;  and  he  begged  Viglius 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  money  from  Alva 
for  the  college.  This  eventually  led  to 
Philip  II. 's  assigning  it  an  annual  grant 
of  six  hundred  florins.  Vendeville's  solici- 
tations obtained  for  Allen  a  professorship 
of  theology  in  the  Douay  University  and 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Cambray, 
the  revenues  of  which  posts  Allen  devoted 
to  his  college.  He  also  interested  the 
abbots  of  vSt.  Vaast  at  Arras,  of  Mar- 
chiennes  and  of  Anchin  in  the  new  foun- 
dation, of  which  their  monasteries  became 
generous  benefactors.  Thus  Vendeville 
helped  the  college  and  in  a  measure 
furthered   his  "Great  Plan." 

His  labors  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  his  professorial  duties.  The  times  were 
sadly  "out  of  joint."  Charles  V.,  on 
abdicating  in  1555,  had  warned  the 
Netherlanders  to  love  and  obey  their 
King,  to  remain  united,  and  'above  all 
not  to  permit  the  heresies  that  surrounded 
them  to  penetrate  their  lands;  and  if 
such  there  are,  to  root  them  out.'  His 
words  had  not  been  heeded.  Little  love 
was  shown  for  Philip  II.,  whose  frigid 
Spanish  character  repelled  the  bluff,  jovial 
Northerners.  Factious  nobles  opposed  his 
Regent  and  her  ministers.  The  much- 
needed  erection  of  fourteen  new  epis- 
copal Sees  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1559 
was  made  the  pretext  for  opposing  the 
government. 

A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
provinces.  The  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish 
soldiers  was  instantly  demanded.  The 
wire-puller  in  all  these  troubles  was  the 
wily  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange. 
Certain  modern  historians  have  tried  to 
make  of  the  Prince  the  champion  of 
religious    and    civil    liberties;     but    there 


was  nothing  of  Washington  in  this  man, 
whose  sole  ambition,  as  all  contemporary 
documents  prove,  was  to  win  a  leading 
position  for  himself  and  his  family.  Then 
came  the  Calvinist  inroad,  culminating  in 
the  iconoclastic  outbreak  of  1566,  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  Alva  and  his  avenging 
army.  But  neither  his  armed  forces  nor 
his  stern  repression  of  all  opposition 
enabled  the  Duke  to  pacify  the  provinces 
under  his  savage  rule,  while  the  over- 
whelming taxation  he  introduced  exas- 
perated all  classes  and  creeds.  At  last 
Alva  had  to  retire  in  disgrace,  a  victim 
of  Philip  II.'s  mistaken  policy.  On 
November  28,  1573,  Alva  handed  over  the 
post  of  governor  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Don  lyouis  Requesens. 

It  seems  probable  that  Vendeville  had 
known  Requesens  when  the  latter  was 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Rome.  In  any 
case,  he  addressed  to  the  new  governor  a 
memorial  on  the  state  of  the  Netherlands, 
after  having  submitted  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  the  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  to  Lentailleur,  Abbot  of  Anchin.  It 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  rec- 
onciling the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  where  the  heretics  found  asylum. 
Kervyn  mentions  an  earlier  memorial, 
written  in  1572,  addressed  apparently  to 
Hopper,  which  the  historian  ascribes  to 
Viglius.  From  its  contents  it  may  well 
be  identical  with  that  mentioned  above  by 
Zoes,  as  drawn  up  by  Vendeville.  The 
reference  in  it  to  the  Turks  is  quite  in  the 
latter's  style.*  Requesens  was  so  well 
pleased  with  Vendeville's  memorial  that 
he  had  it  translated  into  Spanish  and 
sent  to  Philip  II.,  and  perhaps  it  led  the 
government  in  1575  to  open  conferences 
with  the  two  provinces  at  Breda. 

They  were  doomed  to  failure.  William 
the  Silent  exacted  liberty  of  public 
worship  for  heretics  in  all  parts  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Philip  II.  as  firmly 
refused  it.  But  the  Breda  Conferences 
had  one  important  result.    "The  national 

*  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  "Les  Huguenots  et  les  Gueux," 
II,  402-404. 
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party,"  says  a  recent  writer  who  has 
studied  the  matter  in  its  original  sources, 
"which  had  been  forming  slowly  under 
Alva's  government,  became  more  clearly 
outlined  under  Requesens,  in  proportion 
as  the  situation  of  the  Netherlands  grew 
worse;  it  formulated  its  programme 
during  the  Breda  negotiations.  Sincerely 
attached  to  their  lawful  King,  Philip  II.; 
anxious  to  uphold  the  Catholic  religion 
in  the  Netherlands ;  firmly  convinced  that 
the  violence,  excesses,  and  exactions  of 
the  Spanish  army  were  ruining  the  people 
and  exasperating  it  against  the  King, 
and  that  to  prolong  the  war  meant  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  ruin  of  their 
flocks,  the  bishops  willingly  supported 
the  national  party."  * 

The  same  writer  remarks  elsewhere 
that  Vendeville  "in  politics  belonged  to 
the  national  party."  For  it  he  readily 
sacrificed  his  studious  ease  and  home  and 
went  to  Madrid.  The  King  received  him 
kindly  and  conversed  with  him  over  two 
hours;  and,  in  dismissing  him,  desired 
him  to  write  frequently  to  court  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Low  Countries.  Unfor- 
tunately for  all  concerned,  Philip  oftener 
sought  than  acted  on  advice.  This  inter- 
view made  at  least  a  lasting  impression 
on  Vendeville.  He  ever  after  spoke  with 
admiration  of  the  King,  saying  that  since 
St.  Louis  there  had  not  been  a  better  or 
holier  sovereign. f 

Finding  a  ship  about  to  set  sail  for 
Flanders,  Vendeville  embarked  on  her. 
She  was  driven  by  a  violent  storm  on 
to  the  English  coast.  The  governor  of 
the  place  whither  the  vessel  had  been 
driven  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  to  the  court  in  London. 
Zoes  tells  us  that  during  this  captivity 
Vendeville  needed  all  his  piety  and  religion 
to  give  him  courage;  for  he  had  to  dread 
the  worst,  and  needed  a  stout  heart  to 
support  his  trials,  hardships,  misfor- 
ttmes,  even  torture  and  bonds.  But  he 
consoled    himself    with    recalling    that    he 

*  A.  C.  De  Schrevel,  "Remi  Drieux  et  les  Troubles  des 
Pays-Bas,"  in    Revue    d'Histoire  Ecclesiaslique,  ^    T,  No.    i. 
t  Zoes,   "Vita,"  p.   20. 


suffered  for  his  King,  his  country,  and 
religion.  We  are  not  told  why  he  was 
arrested  at  a  time  when  peace  nominally 
reigned  between  England,  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  though  relations  were  often 
strained  to  breaking  point.  Happily,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  obtained  his  release. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Douay,  his 
wife  died.  He  bore  this  sorrow  with 
Christian  resignation;  confided  the  care 
of  his  household  to  his  daughter  —  she 
was  his  only  child,  —  redoubling  his  alms, 
fasting,  and  prayers.  His  friends  thought 
that  he  would  now  become  a  priest,  but 
his  humility  held  him  back,  and  there 
was  still  work  for  him  to  do  as  a  layman. 
After  the  death  of  Requesens,  the  storm- 
clouds  of  politics  lowered  threateningly 
over  the  Netherlands.  The  government 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Council 
of  State;  but,  as  one  of  its  members  said 
"its  authority  was  as  little  recognized  in 
Brussels  as  it  was  in  Flushing,"  where 
the  King's  authority  was  of  no  accoimt. 
Brabant  now  took  the  lead  in  affairs;  it 
was  joined  by  Flanders  and  Hainault, 
then  by  other  provinces,  until  their 
deputies  formed  a  gathering  such  as  had 
not  met  since  all  the  States-general  had 
assembled  when  Charles  V.  abdicated. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  sagacious  if  un- 
principled politician,  saw  that  a  crisis 
was  near  at  hand,  and  tried  to  avert  it. 
Vendeville  was,  however,  no  dupe  to 
the  wiles  of  Orange,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  among  his  friends  and  among  the 
nobles  and  prelates  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces. He  was  denounced  by  the  spies  of 
William  the  Silent.  Under  pretext  of 
answering  certain  proposals  made  by 
Marnix  de  Sainte  Aldegonde,  Orange's 
henchman,  he  was  called  to  Brussels, 
and  went  thither  fearlessly.  On  going  to 
the  townhall,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
guards  and  accused  of  treason.  He  de- 
fended himself  so  vigorously  that  three 
days  later  he  was  set  free.  His  opinions 
are  expressed  in  a  letter,  dated  July  14, 
1577,  written  to  the  Abbot  Moullaert, 
in  which  he  denounces  the  troubles  Orange 
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and  his  supporters  were  fomenting,  de- 
claring that  they  would  cause  the  people 
of  Artois  to  turn  to  France  for  help.  In 
sending  this  letter  by  a  trusty  burgher  of 
Douay,  he  begs  the  Abbot  not  to  name 
him  to  the  Prince,  with  whom  his  name 
could  have  no  weight.  Evidently  Vende- 
ville  did  not  seek  favor  in  high  places,  and 
wrote  only  out  of  love  for  his  country 
and  his  religion.* 

He  suffered  for  his  patriotism  and  piety. 
Warned  of  danger  by  an  abbot  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Sta+es-general,  he  took 
refuge  for  a  time  in  Liege.  Scarcely  had 
the  people  of  Douay  recalled  him,  when 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town 
gave  him  notice  that  Orange  was  sending 
soldiers  to  arrest  him.  He  had  barely 
time  to  escape  from  his  house.  His 
enemies  took  revenge  on  his  friends,  gave 
his  professorship  to  one  of  their  own 
supporters,  and  sought  to  confiscate  his 
goods.  He  found  shelter  in  Paris,  where 
his  learning  soon  attracted  notice,  and  he 
was  offered  a  post  in  the  University,  which 
the  poor  exile  declined  because  it  would 
have  made  him  an  abettor  in  the  laxity 
with  which  the  University  then  conferred 
its  degrees  in  law.  He  occupied  his 
leisure  in  writing  letters  to  Philip  II.  and 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  on  the  state  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  also  sent  to  the 
Holy  Father  an  amended  version  of  his 
memorial,  presented  to  St.  Pius  V.,  on 
his  "Great  Plan." 

But  pressing  poverty  soon  forced  Ven- 
deville  to  leave  Paris,  and  he  went,  by 
way  of  Amiens  and  Peronne,  to  Cologne, 
and  thence  to  visit  Maximilian  de  Longue- 
ville,  Comte  de  Bucquoy,  at  Namur.  There 
he  received  letters-patent  (dated  July  7, 
1578)  appointing  him  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had 
not  sought  the  post,  to  which  a  salary 
was  attached;  and  accepted  it  as  "a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  God,  who  directs 
all  things  sweetly."  The  Count  took  him 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Don  John.    Vende- 

*  This  French  letter  is  printed  by  Possoz,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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ville  wore  his  travel-stained  clothes,  being 
too  poor  to  provide  himself  with  more 
courtly  attire.  Then  he  went  back  to 
Douay,  honored  as  the  King's  Councillor. 
One  who  welcomed  him  on  his  return 
very  aptly  exclaimed:  "This  is  Joseph, 
our  brother,  whom  we  cast  out,  perse- 
cuted, and  sold!" 

It  would  fill  many  pages  even  to  sketch 
tl^ie  intrigues  and  events  that  succeeded 
Don  John's  arrival  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,— how  by  his  "Perpetual  Edict"  he 
accepted  the  Union  of  Brussels  formed  by 
the  States;  how  his  seizure  of  the  citadel 
of  Namur  was  made  Orange's  excuse 
for  proclaiming  himself  "Ruwaert"  of 
Brabant ;  and  how  the  troops  of  the  States 
came  into  collision  with  those  of  Don 
John  at  Gembloux  on  January  31,  1578, 
and  were  utterly  routed.  The  appearance 
in  the  Netherlands  of  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  of  the  Count  Palatine,  and  of 
the  French  King's  brother,  the  Duke 
d'Alengon,  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. At  Ghent,  there  was  a  Calvin- 
istic  revolution,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot  and  the  bishops  of  Bruges  and 
Ypres  were  brutally  imprisoned.  This 
revolt  knit  together  the  Walloon  provinces 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  whose 
delegates  formed  the  "Union  of  Arras," 
and  finally,  on  May  17,  1579,  concluded, 
with  Alexander  Farnese  (who  on  Don 
John's  death  had  succeeded  him  as 
governor-general),  the  Peace  of  Arras; 
while,  on  their  part,  the  seven  northern 
provinces  formed  the  "Union  of  Utrecht," 
to  which  Brabant  and  Flanders  adhered 
for  a  time.  Vendeville,  as  delegate  of 
Douay,  had  a  large  share  in  bringing 
about  the  "Union  of  Arras";  and  when 
on  September  13,  1579,  peace  was  signed 
between  Farnese  and  the  Catholic  States, 
he  was  one  of  the  signatories,  if  Strada 
is  correct,  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  have 
been  the  last  service  he  rendered  as  a 
layman  to  his  King  and  country.* 

*   "De  Bello  Belgico,"   bk.  xiii,  an.   1579. 
next  week.  ; 
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To-Day. 

BY    MARIAN    NESBITT. 

^HE  crimson  sun  was  setting'; 

The  golden  glow  of  May 
Gleamed  bright  within  my  corner  dim, 

When  I  knelt  down  to  pray; 
But  soon,  between  the  arches, 

The  long,  grey  shadows  stole, 
Casting  a  deeper  darkness 

Upon  my  storm-tossed  soul. 

A  voice  from  out  the  silence 

Fell  softly  on  mine  ear: 
'"Tis  not  enough  that  thou  dost  give 

Some  things  thou  holdest  dear; 
'Tis  not  enough  that  weary 

Thou  goest  to  and  fro. 
Seeking  the  poor  and  sinful. 

Stemming  the  mourner's  woe. 

"'Tis  not  enough  that  often, 

Through  long  and  dreary  hours. 
Thou  makest  glad  My  little  ones. 

Strewing  rough  paths  with  flowers. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  riches 

Thou  hast  foregone  for  Me: 
Yea,  more  than  this  I  ask  for, — 

'Tis  not  thy  gift,  but  thee, 

"That  I  require."    Then  stillness 
Once  more  around  me  fell. 
And  I  knelt  on  with  down-bent  head. 

I   knew,  alas!  too  well 
How  my  heart  shrank  in  anguish 
From  what  before  me  lay: 
"Dear  Lord,  dear  Lord,  forgive  me! 
To-morrow — not  to-day!" 

I  raised  my  eyes:    the  image 

Of  Mary  full  of  Grace 
Stood  near;  the  light  upon  her  streamed: 

Was  sadness  in  her  face? 
A  trembling  seized  my  spirit — 

A  great,   yet  tender  dread. 
"Mother  of  Christ,  ah,  help  me 

To-day,  to-day!"  I  said. 


Little  Janko. 


BY    HENRY    SIENKIEWICZ. 


As  incense  tends   to  revive   a   coal,   so 
prayer  revives  the  hopes  of  the  heart. 

■ — Goethe. 


WEAK  and  frail  came  he  into  the 
world.  The  neighbors  assembled 
round  the  bedside  shook  their  heads 
over  mother  and  child.  The  blacksmith's 
wife,  the  most  experienced  amongst  them, 
began  to  comfort  the  sick  woman  after 
her  fashion. 

"You  just  lie  quiet,"  she  said;  "and 
I  will  light  a  blessed  candle.  It's  all  up 
with  you,  poor  dear:  you  must  make 
your  preparations  for  another  world. 
Some  one  had  better  run  for  the  priest  to 
give  you  the  last  Sacraments." 

"But  the  youngster  must  be  baptized 
at  once,"  said  another.  "I  tell  you  he 
won't  live  till  the  priest  comes,  and  it  will 
be  some  comfort  not  to  have  an  un- 
baptized  ghost  spooking  about." 

As  she  spoke  she  lit  a  blessed  candle, 
took  the  baby,  poured  water  on  its  head 
till  it  winked  its  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  the  words:  "I  baptize 
thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  give 
thee  the  name  of  Jan."  Adding  immedi- 
ately (with  a  vague  recollection  of  the 
form  of  prayer  used  for  the  dying):  "And 
now  depart,  O  Christian  soul,  out  of  this 
world,  and  return  to  the  place  you  came 
from.     Amen." 

The  Christian  soul,  however,  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  departing  out  of 
this  world.  It  began,  on  the  contrary,  to 
kick  with  the  legs  of  the  body  as  hard  as 
ever  it  could,  and  to  cry;  but  in  a  fashion 
so  feeble  and  whimpering  that  it  sounded 
to  the  women  like  the  mewing  of  a 
kitten. 

The  priest  was  sent  for,  discharged  his 
sacred  office  and  retired.  But,  instead  of 
dying,  the  mother  recovered,  and  after  a 
week  or  two  went  back  to  work. 

The  life  of  the  baby  hung  on  a  thread; 
he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.    But  when 

*   Translated  for  The  Ave^Maria  by  C.  O'C.  E. 
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he  was  four  years  of  age  the  cuckoo  cried 
three  times  over  the  cottage  roof — a  good 
omen,  according  to  PoHsh  superstition, — 
and  after  that  matters  mended,  so  that  he 
somehow  attained  his  eighth  year.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  always  thin  and  deUcate, 
with  a  slouching  body  and  hollow  cheeks. 
His  hay-colored  hair  fell  over  his  clear, 
prominent  eyes,  that  had  a  far-away  look 
in  them,  as  if  he  saw  things  hidden  from 
others. 

In  winter  the  child  crouched  behind  the 
stove  and  wept  softly  from  cold,  and  not 
unfrequently  from  hunger,  if  "Mammy" 
had  nothing  in  the  cupboard  or  in  the  pot. 
In  summer  he  ran  about  in  a  little  white 
blouse,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  an  old  straw  hat  on  his  head. 
His  flaxen  hair  poked  its  way  through  the 
holes,  and  his  eager  glance  darted  hither 
and  thither  like  a  bird's.  His  mother — 
poor  creature!  who  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  lodged  under  a  strange  roof 
like  a  swallow — ^loved  him,  no  doubt,  after 
a  fashion;  yet  she  gave  him  many  a  cuff, 
and  often  called  him  a  changeling. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  began  life  on 
his  own  account:  now  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep,  now  making  his  way  deep  into  the 
forest  to  look  for  mushrooms  when  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  at  home.  He  had  Prov- 
idence only  to  thank  that  the  wolves  did 
not  devour  him  on  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions. He  was  not  a  very  precocious  boy; 
and,  like  all  village  children,  had  the  habit 
of  sticking  his  finger  into  his  mouth  when 
addressed.  The  neighbors  prophesied  that 
he  would  not  live  long;  or  that,  if 
he  did  live,  he  would  not  be  much  of  a 
comfort  to  his  mother ;  for  he  would  never 
be  strong  enough  for  hard  work. 

One  distinguishing  characteristic  he 
had.  Who  can  say  why  the  gift  was 
bestowed  in  so  unlikely  a  quarter?  Music 
he  loved,  and  his  love  was  a  passion.  He 
heard  music  in  everything.  He  listened 
to  every  sound.  The  bigger  he  grew,  the 
more  he  thought  of  melody  and  of  har- 
mony. If  he  tended  the  cattle,  or  went 
with  a  playfellow  to  gather  berries  in  the 


forest,    he    would    return    empty-handed, 
and  lisp: 

"O  mammy,  there  was  such  beautiful 
music !   It  was  playing  like  this :  la,  la,  la ! " 

"I'll  soon  play  you  a  different  tune,  you 
good-for-nothing!"  his  mother  would  cry 
angrily,  and  rap  him  with  the  ladle. 

The  youngster  might  shriek,  and 
promise  not  to  listen  to  the  music  again; 
but  he  thought  all  the  more  of  how  beau- 
tiful the  forest  was,  and  how  full-  of  voices 
that  sang  and  rang.  Who  or  what  sang 
and  rang  he  could  not  well  have  told. 
The  pine  trees,  the  beeches,  the  birch  trees, 
the  thrushes — all  sang;  the  whole  forest 
sang,  and  the  echo  sang  too.  In  the 
meadows  the  blades  of  grass  sang;  in  the 
garden  behind  the  cottage  the  sparrows 
twittered,  the  cherry  trees  rustled  and 
trilled.  In  the  evening  he  heard  all  imag- 
inable voices,  such  as  are  audible  only  in 
the  country;  and  he  thought  that  the 
whole  village  resounded  with  melody. 
His  companions  could  only  wonder  at 
him;  they  heard  none  of  those  beautiful 
things.  When  he  was  set  to  work  to  toss 
out  hay,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  wind  play- 
ing through  the  prongs  of  his  pitchfork. 
The  overseer,  who  saw  him  standing  idly, 
his  hair  thrown  back  from  his  forehead, 
listening  intently  to  the  wind's  music  on 
the  fork,  would  seize  a  strap,  and  give  the 
dreamer  a  few  cuts  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  neigh- 
bors at  last  nicknamed  him  "Janko  the 
musician." 

At  night,  when  the  frogs  croaked,  the 
corn-crakes  cried  across  the  meadows,  the 
bitterns  boomed  in  the  marsh,  and  the 
cocks  crowed  behind  the  fences,  the  child 
could  not  sleep:  he  could  but  listen  with 
delight,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
harmonies  he  heard  in  all  these  mingled 
sounds.  His  mother  dared  not  bring  him 
with  her  to  church;  for  when  the  organ 
murmured  or  pealed,  the  eyes  of  the  boy 
grew  dim  and  moist,  or  else  brightened 
and  gleamed  as  if  the  light  of  another 
world  illumined  them. 

The  watchman,   who  nightly  patrolled 
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the  village  and  counted  the  stars,  or  • 
carried  on  a  low-toned  conversation  with 
the  dogs  in  order  to  keep  himself  awake, 
more  than  once  saw  Janko's  little  white 
blouse  scudding  through  the  gloom  to  the 
alehouse.  The  child  did  not  enter  the 
tavern,  but  crouched  close  up  to  the  wall 
and  listened.  Within  there  was  music.  One 
could  hear  the  stamping  of  feet  and  the 
merry  voices  of  the  singers.  The  fiddles 
murmured  softly;  the  big  'cello's  deep 
notes  thundered;  the  windows  streamed 
with  light;  every  plank  in  the  taproom 
seemed  to  creak,  to  sing,  to  play;  and 
Janko  listened  to  it  all.  What  would  he 
not  have  given  to  have  a  fiddle  that  would 
give  forth  such  sounds,  a  bit  of  board  that  ^ 
would  make  such  music!  Alas!  where 
was  he  to  get  it, — how  could  he  make  it? 
If  they  would  only  allow  him  just  to  take 
one  in  his  hand!  But  no:  all  he  could  do 
was  to  listen;  and  so  he  listened  till  the 
voice  of  the  watchman  would  call  to  him 
out  of  the  darkness: 

"Off  to  bed  with  you,  you  little  imp!" 

Then  the  little  bare  feet  would  patter 
away  to  the  cabin,  and  the  voices  of  the 
violins  would  follow  him  as  he  ran  through 
the  night. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  for  Janko  when 
at  harvest  time  or  a  wedding  he  heard  the 
fiddlers  play.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
creep  behind  the  stove,  and  for  days  would 
not  speak  a  single  word,  looking  straight 
before  him  with  great,  glowing  eyes. 

At  last  he  made  himself  a  fiddle  out  of 
a  shingle,  and  strung  it  with  horsehair; 
but  it  did  not  sound  so  beautifully  as  those 
in  the  alehouse.  The  strings  tinkled  softly, 
ever  so  softly;  they  hummed  like  flies  or 
midges.  All  the  same,  he  played  on  them 
from  morning  until  night;  though  kicks 
and  cuffs  he  got  till  he  was  black  and  blue. 
He  could  not  help  himself,  poor  boy!  It 
was  in  his  nature. 

And  Janko  grew  thinner  and  thinner; 
his  shock  of  hair  became  thicker;  his  eyes 
grew  more  staring  and  swam  with  tears, 
and  his  cheeks  and  chest  became  hollower. 
He  had  never  resembled   other    children: 


he  was  more  like  his  own  poor  little  fiddle 
that  one  could  scarcely  hear.  Moreover, 
before  harvest  time  he  was  almost 
starving;  living  as  he  did  chiefly  on  raw 
turnips,  and  on  his  longing,  his  intense 
longing,  to  own  a  violin.^  Alas!  this  desire 
was  destined  to  bear  evil  fruit. 

Up  at  the  castle  the  footman  had  a 
fiddle  that  he  sometimes  played  in  the 
evening  to  please  his  pretty  sweetheart 
and  his  fellow-servants.  Janko  often 
crept  amongst  the  climbing  plants  to  the 
very  door  of  the  servants'  hall  to  hear  the 
music,  or  at  least  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  fiddle.  It  generally  hung  on  the  wall, 
exactly  opposite  the  door;  and  the  boy's 
whole  soul  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed 
at  it — an  unattainable  treasure  that  he 
was  unworthy  to  possess,  because  he  held 
it  to  be  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth. 
A  dumb  longing  took  possession  of  him 
to  touch  it  just  once  with  his  very  own 
hand;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  see  it  closer.  At 
the  thought  the  poor  little  childish  heart 
leaped  with  delight. 

One  evening  there  was  no  one  in  the 
servants'  hall.  The  family  had  for  a  long 
time  lived  abroad;  the  house  was  empty, 
and  the  footman,  with  his  sweetheart, 
was  elsewhere.  Janko,  hidden  amongst 
the  creepers,  had  already  been  looking 
for  many  minutes  through  the  half-open 
door  at  the  goal  of  his  desires. 

The  moon,  at  her  full,  swam  high  in  the 
heavens;  her  beams  threw  a  shaft  of  light 
across  the  room,  and  fell  on  the  opposite 
wall.  Gradually  they  moved  toward  where 
the  violin  hung,  and  streamed  full  upon 
it.  To  the  child  in  the  darkness  a  silvery 
halo  seemed  to  shine  around  the  instru- 
ment, illumining  it  so  brightly  that  Janko 
was  almost  dazzled;  the  strings,  the  neck, 
the  sides  were  plainly  visible;  the  pegs 
shone  like  glowworms,  and  the  bow  like 
a  silver  wand.  How  beautiful  it  was — 
almost  magical.  Janko  gazed  with 
hungry  eyes.  Crouching  amidst  the  ivy, 
his  elbows  supported  on  his  little  bony 
knees,  he  gazed  open-mouthed  and 
motionless  at  this  one  object.    Now  fear 
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held  him  fast;  next  moment  an  irresist- 
ible longing  urged  him  forward.  The 
wind  murmured,  the  creepers  whispered 
softly,  and  to  the  child  they  seemed  to 
say:  "Go  on,  Janko;  there  is  not  a  soul 
there.  Go  on,  Janko!"  By  the  pond  in 
the  garden  a  nightingale  began  to  sing — 
now  softly,  now  loudly.  Her  song  said: 
"Go  on;  have  courage:  touch  it."  A  stern 
old  raven  flew  quickly  over  the  child's 
head  and  croaked:  "No,  Janko;  no." 
The  raven  flew  away,  but  the  nightingale 
remained;  and  the  creepers  cried  more 
plainly  than  ever:  "There's  no  one 
there."  The  fiddle  still  hung  in  the  track 
of  the  moonbeams.  The  little  crouching 
figure  crept  cautiously  nearer,  and  the 
nightingale  sang:  "Go  on — on!  Take  it 
in  your  hand!" 

The  white  blouse  glimmered  nearer 
the  doorway ;  soon  it  was  no  longer  hidden 
by  the  dark  creepers.  On  the  threshold 
one  could  hear  the  quick,  panting  breath 
of  the  delicate  child.  A  moment  more  and 
the  little  white  blouse  had  disappeared. 

The  frogs  in  the  pond  began  suddenly 
to  croak  as  if  something  had  frightened 
them,  and  as  suddenly  were  silent.  The 
nightingale  ceased  to  sing,  the  climbing 
plants  to  whisper.  In  the  interval  Janko 
had  edged  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
treasure,  but  fear  seized  him.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  creepers  he  felt  at  home, 
like  a  wild  creature  in  a  thicket;  now  he 
quivered  like  a  wild  creature  in  a  snare. 
His  movements  were  hasty,  his  breath 
came  short. 

The  pulsing  summer  lightning  that 
glanced  from  east  to  west  illumined  the 
apartment  for  an  instant,  and  showed 
poor,  trembling  Janko  almost  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  his  head  stretched  out,  cower- 
ing before  the  violin.  But  the  lightning 
ceased;  a  cloud  passed  before  the  moon, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
nor  heard. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  there  sounded 
through  the  darkness  a  low,  wailing  note, 
as  if  someone  had  accidentally  touched 
a  string,  and  all  at  once  a  rough,  sleepy 


voice   broke  from   a  corner  of  the   room, 
asking  angrily,  "Who's  there?" 

A  match  cracked  against  the  wall. 
Then  there  was  a  little  spurt  of  flame,  and 
then  —  great  heaven !  —  then  were  to  be 
heard  cursss,  blows,  the  crying  of  a  child; 
appeals — "Oh,  for  God's  sake!" — barking 
of  dogs;  people  running  with  lights  be  "ore 
the  windows;  uproar  in  the  whole  hous^. 
Two  days  later  poor  Janko  stood  before 
the  magistrates.  Should  he  be  prosecuted 
as  a  thief?  Of  course.  The  justice  and 
the  landlord  looked  at  the  culprit  as  he 
stood  in  the  dock,  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
with  staring,  swollen  eyes;  emaciated, 
small,  dirty,  afraid;  unable  to  tell  why 
or  wherefore  he  found  himself  there. 
How,  thought  the  justice,  could  any  one 
try  a  wretched  little  object  like,  that,  only 
eight  years  old,  and  barely  able  to  stand 
on  its  legs?  One  must  not  be  too  severe 
with  children.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  a 
watchman  took  him  and  gave  him  a  few 
strokes  with  a  cane,  so  that  he  might  not 
attempt  to  steal  a  second  time,  and  so 
end  the  matter? 

"Just  so.  A  very  good  id^a."  Such 
was  the  verdict. 

Stach,  the  watchman,  was  called. 
"Take   him   and  give  him  a  caning  as 
a  warning." 

Stach  nodded  his  stupid  birllhcad,  ook 
Janko  under  his  arm  like  a  kitten,  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  barn. 

Either  the  youngster  did  not  understand 
what  it  was  all  about,  or  he  was  tao  terri- 
fied to  speak;  in  either  case  he  uttered 
not  a  word,  and  looked  around  him  like 
a  little  frightened  bird.  How  did  he  know 
what  they  wanted  with  him?  It  was  only 
when  vStach  seized  him,  laid  him  on  the 
barn  floor,  and,  holding  him  fast  with  one 
hand,  began  to  take  off  his  little  blouse, 
that  poor  Janko  shrieked,  "Mammy!" 
And  after  every  blow  he  cried,  "Mammy, 
mammy!"  but  lower  and  weaker  each 
time;  until,  after  a  certain  number  of 
strokes,  the  child  was  silent,  and  called 
for  his  mother  no  more. 

You    cruel,    wicked    Stach!     Who    ever 
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flogged  a  child  in  such  a  fashion?  The 
httle  one  was  always  thin  and  weakly,  and 
scarcely  had  breath  in  his  frail  body. 

At  last  the  mother  came  and  took  the 
child  with  her,  but  she  had  to  carry  him 
home.  Next  day  Janko  did  not  rise.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  breathed 
out  his  gentle  soul  in  peace,  on  the  hard 
bed  covered  by  the  horsecloth. 

As  he  lay  dying,  the  swallows  twittered 
in  the  cherry  tree  that  grew  before  the 
window;  a  sunbeam  peered  through  the 
pane,  and  flooded  with  glory  the  child's 
rough  hair  and  his  bloodless  face.  The 
beam  seemed  like  a  track  for  the  little 
fellow's  soul  to  ascend  to  heaven. 

Well  was  it  for  him  that  at  least  at  the 
hour  of  death  he  mounted  a  broad  and 
sunny  path;  for  thorny  would  have  been 
his  road  in  life.  The  wasted  chest  still 
heaved  softly,  and  the  child  seemed  still 
conscious  of  the  echoes  of  the  outer  world 
that  entered  through  the  open  window. 
It  was  evening;  the  light-hearted  peasant 
girls,  returning  from  haymaking,  passed 
by,  and  sang  as  they  went;  the  brook 
murmured  close  at  hand. 

Janko  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the 
musical  echoes  of  the  village.  Beside  him, 
on  the  horsecloth,  lay  the  fiddle  he  had 
made  from  a  shingle.  Suddenly  the  dying 
child's  face  lit  up,  and  he  whispered: 

"Mammy!" 

"What  is  it,  dearie?"  asked  the  mother, 
her  voice  stifled  with  sobs. 

"Mammy,  w^ill  God  give  me  a  real  fiddle 
in  heaven?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  replied  the  mother. 
She  could  speak  no  more;  for  from  her 
heart  the  pent-up  sorrow  burst  suddenly 
forth.  She  only  murmured,  "Jesus,  my 
Jesus!"  and,  laying  her  head  on  the  table, 
wept  as  those  weep  whom  Death  robs  of 
their  dearest  treasure. 

And  so  it  was.  When  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  at  the  child,  the  eyes  of 
the  little  musician  were  open  but  fixed, 
the  countenance  was  grave,  solemn,  and 
rigid.    The  sunbeam  had  disappeared. 

"May  you  rest  in  peace,  little  Janko!" 


Next  day  the  baron  and  his  family 
returned  from  Italy  to  the  castle.  The 
daughter  of  the  house  and  her  suitor  were 
there  amongst  the  rest. 

"What  a  delightful  country  Italy  is!" 
remarked  the  gentleman. 

"Yes,  and  the  people!  They  are  a 
nation  of  artists.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
and  encourage  their  talent,"  answered 
the  young  lady. 


The  larches  rustled  over  little  Janko's 
lowly  grave. 


A  Letter  of  Mozart's  Father. 


FROM  the  "Insel  Almanach"  of 
Leipsic,  the  Semaine  IJtteraire  of 
Paris  translates  a  letter  from  the 
elder  Mozart  to  the  younger.  It  is  a 
characteristic  document,  bearing  the  date 
Feb.  23,  1778.  The  celebrated  musician, 
then  tv/enty-two,  was  at  the  time  in 
Paris  with  his  mother.  The  wise  old 
man  complains  in  the  first  place  of  the 
caprice  and  vacillation  of  his  son,  who  is 
in  debt,  yet  neglects  to  give  lessons,  and 
who  leaves  his  father  in  need.  He  then 
goes  on: 

"My  dear  Wolfang,  all  your  letters 
convince  me  that  whenever  an  extrav- 
agant project  occurs  to  you,  you  seize  on 
it  at  once,  without  reflection,  and  without 
examining  it  seriously.  You  write  me, 
for  instance:  'I  am  a  composer,  and 
should  not  waste  my  talent  for  composi- 
tion.' And,  pray,  who  asks  you  to  do  so? 
Yet  'tis  precisely  by  leading  a  roving  life 
that  you  will  waste  your  talent.  In  order 
that  you  may  become  known  as  a  com- 
poser, you  must  be  at  Paris,  at  Vienna, 
or  in  Italy.  For  the  moment  you  are  in 
Paris;  and  'tis  there,  in  my  opinion,  that 
you  have  the  best  chance  of  success.  As 
for  Italy,  in  Naples  alone  there  are 
certainly  more  than  three  hundred  maestri; 
and  all  through  Italy  the  theatres  that 
pay  well  are  supplied  with  scritUira  at 
least  two  years  ahead.  In  Paris,  on  the 
contrary,    there    are    only    two    or    three 
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musicians  who  write  for  the  theatre,  and 
one  may  count  on  one's  fingers  the  other 
composers  of  that  city. 

"It  is  by  the  piano  that  you  should 
introduce  yourself  to  the  notice  of  the 
influential.  Afterward  you  might  get 
something  published  by  subscription, — a 
proceeding  that  will  pay  you  a  great  deal 
better  than  composing  six  quartets  for 
an  Italian  signor  who  pays  you  a  few 
ducats,  or  even  with  a  gold  snuff-box 
(price  three  ducats).  At  that  rate,  Vienna 
would  be  preferable.  There,  at  least,  a 
subscription  might  be  managed  for  the 
music  you  have  already  written. 

"Finally,  if  I  could  give  you  a  little 
more  common-sense  and  earnestness,  and 
make  you  less  precipitate  in  your  projects, 
I  should  make  you  the  happiest  of  men. 
I  see,  however,  that  such  a  change  will 
come  only  with  time.  And  yet,  as  regards 
your  talent,  everything  has  come  ahead  of 
time.  In  the  sciences,  you  understand 
everything  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Why  can  you  not  learn  to  know  men, 
to  guess  their  intentions,  to  cease  wearing 
your  heart  on  your  sleeve,  to  examine 
things  seriously,  and  especially  to  get 
over  looking  only  at  those  aspects  of 
affairs  that  flatter  you?  Why  should  one 
not  employ  his  reason  in  considering  the 
dark  side  of  matters,  to  draw  consequences 
therefrom,  and,  by  thinking  of  one's  own 
interests,  prove  to  the  world  that  one 
possesses  reason  and  judgment?  Do  you 
think  there  is  more  honor  in  being  taken 
for  a  fool  and  allowing  one's  self  to  be 
exploited  by  those  who  afterward  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  at  the  harebrained  young 
fellow  who  is  so  easily  imposed  upon? 

"My  dear  son,  God  has  given  you  a 
perfect  understanding.  Your  failing  to 
make  due  use  of  it  arises,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  from  two  causes.  Yet  my  example 
might  have  taught  you  to  employ  it  and 
to  know  men.  You  have  often  said  by 
way  of  pleasantry,  'Papa  comes  directly 
after  the  good  God.'  Now,  tell  me,  what 
are  these  causes?  Examine  yourself,  learn 
to  know  yourself,  my  dear  Wolfang,  and 


you  will  discover  them.  They  are  a  little 
too  much  pride  and  egoism.  Then,  too, 
you  get  familiar  with  people  too  quickly 
and  open  your  heart  too  freely.  In 
short,  wishing  to  show  yourself  natural 
and  spontaneous,  you  fall  into  an  undue 
degree  of  frankness. 

"The  first  of  these  causes  should,  one 
would  think,  do  away  with  the  second; 
for,  as  a  rule,  pride  and  egoism  don't 
coexist  with  familiarity.  In  your  case, 
however,  pride  and  self-love  are  wounded 
only  when  you  don't  receive  the  consid- 
eration you  expect.  Even  those  who  don't 
know  you,  ought  apparently  to  read  on 
your  brow  that  you  are  a  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  throw  your  heart  wide 
open  to  flatterers  who  from  self-interest 
raise  you  up  to  the  clouds,  and  you  take 
their  words  for  Gospel  truth.  Naturally 
they  abuse  your  good  nature,  for  they 
are  not  even  obliged  to  make  believe. 
Praise  is  easy  to  them, — they  are  merely 
telling  the  truth.  But  their  secret  designs 
are  hidden  from  you.  And,  the  better  to 
ensnare  you  in  their  schemes;  women  are 
brought  into  the  matter. 

"Reflect  on  all  that  has  already  hap- 
pened to  you  in  your  short  life.  Think 
of  it  coolly,  reasonably,  and  without  prej- 
udice, and  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  not  only  as  a  father  but 
as  a  sincere  friend;  for,  sweet  and  dear 
as  is  to  me  the  name  of  son,  the 
name  father  is  often  detested  by  children. 
I  don't  believe  this  to  be  the  case  with 
you,  although  you  did  listen  to  that 
woman  in  Vienna,  saying:  'Oh,  if  there 
were  only  no  fathers ! ' — words  that  should 
have  inspired  you  with  horror. 

"Do  not  imagine,  I  beg  you,  that  I 
doubt  your  filial  love.  All  that  I  have 
said  to  you  has  had  in  view  the  making 
an  honest,  capable  man  of  you.  Millions 
of  people  have  not  received  the  gifts  and 
graces  that  Heaven  has  given  to  you. 
What  a  responsibility!  Would  it  not 
be  a  pity  and  a  shame  if  so  great 
a  genius  should  step  aside  from  the 
right  path?" 
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The  Real  Reformer. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


WE  doubt  very  much  if  there  will  be 
any  great  enthusiasm  in  celebrating 
the  fourth  centenary  of  Luther's  revolt 
against  the  Church.  With  the  writings  of 
Fathers  Denifle  and  Grisar  before  them, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  admirers  of  the  so- 
called  Reformer  to  regard  him  as  either 
a  hero  or  a  saint.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  Father  Denifle' s  great  work, 
no^Dody  can  deny  that,  in  the  words  of 
one  critic,  "it  has  made  Luther's  coffin." 
Acting  on  the  proverb  so  common  in  Ger- 
many, "Rough  tools  for  rough  work," 
the  learned  Dominican  has  employed  the 
sternest  and  harshest  words  in  his  vocab- 
ulary to  expose  the  Reformer's  immorality, 
insincerity,  pride,  and  selfishness.  Father 
Grisar  is  more  gentle  and  impersonal: 
he  is  satisfied  to  represent  Luther  as  he 
reveals  himself  in  his  words  and  his 
actions.  It  is  a  revolting  picture.  How 
such  a  monster,  of  whose  coarse  indecency, 
savage  violence,  wanton  humor,  and  reck- 
less speech  so  many  examples  might  be 
given,  could  ever  have  been  regarded  as 
a  saint  is  past  belief.  But  at  last  we 
know  him  as  he  really  was.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  he  was  a  monster. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Protestant  scholars 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  that  they  now 
frankly  admit  the  fact  that  Martin  Luther 
was  a  very  different  character  from  what 
most  historians  have  represented  him  as 
being.  Reviewing  at  some  length  the 
third  volume  of  Grisar's  work,  which 
deals  rather  with  the  moral,  social,  and 
personal  side  of  the  Reformer's  career 
than  with  his  theology,  the  AthencBum, 
after  referring  to  his  curious  lack  of  zeal 
for  souls,  the  extraordinary  looseness 
with  which  he  regarded  the  marriage  tie, 
the  facilities  for  divorce  which  he  allowed, 
the  notorious  permission  of  polygamy,  says : 
"There  is  not  a  trace  of  exaggeration: 
the    ipsissima   verba    are    appealed    to    as 

evidence There    is   no   doubt    that    in 

some   respects   Father    Grisar   proves    his 
case  to  the  hilt." 


If  common-sense  were  less  uncommon 
among  us  just  at  present,  a  member  of 
President  Wilson's  Cabinet  would  prob- 
ably not  have  felt  constrained  to  make 
the  very  obvious  remark,  apropos  of  the 
painful  rumors  about  the  fate  of  Private 
Parks,  who  in  a  demented  state  wan- 
dered into  the  Mexico  lines  near  Vera 
Cruz,  that  "there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  getting  excited  before  we  know  what 
the  facts  are."  Nothing  at  all, — not  a 
thing.  And  Mr.  Garrison  might  have 
said  further  that  Private  Parks  is  not  the 
only  demented  American  now  on  Mexican 
soil.  Witness  the  reports,  as  senseless 
as  baseless,  emanating  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  our  countrymen  in  (or  from) 
the  republic  where  the  demons  of  war 
are  now  loose  on  every  side.  Is  everything 
that  is  printed  about  doings  down  there 
to  be  taken  seriously?-  Those  who  act 
and  talk  as  if  they  were  of  this  foolish 
opinion  should  take  time  to  consider  a 
remark  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  reference 
to  the  Parks  case.  Our  great  daily  shows 
its  usual  gumption  in  saying:  "Condi- 
tions have  been,  and  they  are,  bad  enough 
in  Mexico;  but  so  many  stories  of  outrage 
have  turned  out  to  be  baseless  and  due 
to  hysteria,  that  no  new  story  should  be 
regarded  as  another  provocation  to  move 
upon  the  enemy  until  a  thorough  investi- 
gation has  been  made." 


In  the  list  of  the  new  Cardinals,  two 
names  appeal  with  strongest  interest  to 
Ave  Maria  readers — Archbishop  B^gin, 
of  Quebec,  and  Abbot  Gasquet.  The 
former  is  an  admittedly  worthy  successor 
of  Cardinal  Taschereau,  and  his  ele\^tion 
is  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction;  not 
the  least  gratified  of  his  admirers  being 
Mgr.  Bruchesi,  of  Montreal,  who,  far 
from  being  "a  rival  for  the  Canadian  red 
hat,"  has  been  the  warmest  advocate  of 
the  Quebec  prelate's  elevation.  It  may  be 
remarked,  incidentally,  that  Archbishop 
Bruchesi  is  only  fifty-eight  years  old,  and 
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that  he  is  Hkely  to  see  many  another 
Consistory.  As  for  Dom  Gasquet,  the 
EngUsh-speaking  world,  non-CathoHc  as 
well  as  Catholic,  rejoices  in  the  honor 
that  comes  to  so  thoroughly  deserving 
a  churchman.  The  London  Times  fitly 
interprets  the  common  sentiment  in  saying : 
"The  list  of  new  Cardinals  to  be  created 
at  the  approaching  Consistory  contains 
one  name  of  more  than  common  interest 
to  England — Abbot  Francis  Aidan  Gas- 
quet,  president  of  the  English  Benedic- 
tines. The  great  services  which  Dom 
Gasquet  has  rendered  to  his  Church  are 
equalled  only  by  those  which  he  has 
rendered  to  his  own  country  as  a  historian. 
Every  Englishman  will  rejoice  that  the 
Pope  should  have  singled  out  for  the 
highest  honor  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
early  religious  history  of  England." 
*** 
When  the  new  Cardinals  (five  Italians 
and  eight  non-Italians)  to  be  created  at 
the  coming  Consistory  have  taken  their 
places  in  the  Sacred  College,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  in  five  centuries  that  Italy 
has  not  had  a  majority  of  members.  It 
is  an  easy  prediction  that  within  half  a 
century  the  number  of  American  Car- 
dinals will  be  trebled. 

From  a  synthetic  leading  editorial  of 
exceptional  interest  in  the  London  Cath- 
olic Times,  we  quote  this  informative 
paragraph : 

There  is  growing  up  in  our  modern  world  a 
theory  that  dogma  and  doctrine  have  no  nec- 
essary connection  with  religion;  that  revelation 
is  a  mere  imagining;  that  time  in  its  centuries 
has  provoked  and  evolved  religious  ideals,  and 
framed  and  proclaimed  their  setting  of  sacra- 
ment and  statement,  —  in  a  word,  that  not 
God  has  delivered,  but  man  has  discovered,  the 
truths,  so  far  as  they  are  truths,  of  religion,  so 
far  as  there  is  a  religion.  Men  differ  one  from 
another  about  the  origin,  development,  per- 
manence, content,  purpose,  and  use  of  religion. 
But  one  thing  comes  clearly  forth  from  all  their 
differences,  and  that  is  that  when  they  talk  of 
religion    they    do    but    mean    philosophy.       The 


source  of  such  religious  truth  as  they  choose 
to  hold,  or  to  hold  while  it  lasts  as  a  fashion, 
is  the  mind  of  man,  not  the  mind  of  God.  And 
in  such  a  conception  of  religion,  doctrine  and 
dogma  are  out  of  place,  are  useless,  are  an 
impertinence  almost;  at  best,  any  religious 
assumption  is  a  personal  preference  for  one 
conclusion  or  hypothesis  over  another. 

Our  London  contemporary  makes  par- 
ticular application  of  the  foregoing  general 
truths  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
these  ideas  have  played  havoc,  and  in 
which,  too,  Modernism  is  an  unchecked 
growth  that  promises  serious  trouble  in 
the  near  future.  The  conclusion  of  the 
article,  however,  is  of  Universal,  not  local 
or  particular,  applicabiUty :  "A  Church 
that  teaches  nothing  is  no  Church.  It 
is  not  even  a  principle.  It  is  a  mere 
interest."  And,  without  specific,  definite, 
authoritative  dogmas,  no  Church  can  be 
said  to  teach  anything  at  all. 

We  have  been  so  busy  with  our  own 
affairs — and  those  of  Mexico — for  the 
last  few  weeks  that  not  many  of  us  seem 
to  realize  that  England  has  actually  been 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  One  has  grown 
accustomed  to  the  lawless  actions  of  the 
suffragettes  over  there,  and  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  government's  supineness; 
but  one  reads  with  amazement  that,  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  ult.,  35,000  rifles 
and  1,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
surreptitiously  and  successfully  landed  on 
the  coasts  of  Antrim  and  County  Down, 
to  thwart  the  military  coercion  of  Ulster. 
The  Times  correspondent  in  ♦Belfast  tells 
how  this  audacious  deed  was  done.  The 
local  police  were  surrounded,  and  the 
coastguards  prevented  from  taking  any 
action.  All  roads  leading  to  the  points 
at  which  the  arms  were  to  be  disembarked 
were  picketed  by  strong  guards  of  Volun- 
teers, and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  permit.  The  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  were  temporarily  put  out 
of  working  order.  When  a  steamer  bearing 
the  name  of  Mountjoy  arrived  at  Larne 
a  squad  of  Volunteers  boarded  her,  and 
in  a   few   hours   40   tons    of    ammunition, 
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and  cases  which  are  thought  to  have 
unloaded  30,000  rifles  and  bayonets,  were 
discharged.  Then  500  motors  which  had 
been  in  waiting  drew  up,  and  as  each 
was  loaded  it  dashed  off  to  an  unknown 
destination.  When  the  dawn  came  the 
mysterious  vessel  steamed  away.  But  two 
other  vessels  had  been  in  attendance, 
and  took  some  10,000  rifles  for  distribu- 
tion along  the  coast.  Meanwhile  in 
Belfast  large  bodies  of  Volunteers  were 
marching  about  all  night,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  police  from  the  real  scene  of 
operations. 

Surely  the  times  are  out  of  joint  when 
such  things  occur  under  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Volunteers  are 
probably  priding  themselves  on  having 
performed  the  boldest  feat  of  smuggling 
on  record. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Weld,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  was  held  by  all  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  the  veneration 
he  inspired,  after  reading  Sir  Hugh 
Clifford's  character  sketch  of  this  dis- 
tinguished English  Catholic  gentleman, 
more  noble  by  nature  than  by  rank,  far 
greater  by  grace  confermed  to  than  by 
honors  achieved.  It  is  presented  by  I^ady 
Lovat  in  her  recently  published  biog- 
raphy of  Frederick  Weld.  His  friend  and 
companion  writes  of  him: 

He  was  remarkably  handsome  when  I  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  over  sixty,  with  his  white 
hair  and  white  Dundreary  whiskers;  his  fine 
figure;  his  calm,  honest,  pale  blue  eyes,  the 
transparent  casements  out  of  which  there  looked 
a  soul  utterly  at  peace  with  its  God*  with 
its  neighbor,  and  with  itself.  He  had  more 
brains,  more  experience,  and  fewer  sorrpws  than 
Colonel  Newcome;  but  the  essential  character 
of  the  man  was  singularly  like  that  with  which 
Thackeray  endowed  his  hero.  Himself  inca- 
pable of  meanness  or  of  deception,  he  was  apt 
to  read  into  those  about  him  finer  (qualities 
than  they,  in  fact,  possessed.  It  was  as  though 
a  glamour  shed  from  his  own  purity  of  thought 
and  intention  illumined  others,  in  his  eyes,  with 
the  glow  of  virtues  to  which  they  could  lay  no 
claim;    and  eveu  as  a  boy  I  remember  register- 


ing the  silent  opinion  that  he  was  a  singularly 
bad  judge  of  men.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
this  betrayed  him  into  few  mistakes. 

No  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
could  withstand  the  spell  of  his  peculia.r  charm, 
the  innate  nobility  of  his  character;  the  prin- 
ciples so  exalted,  by  which  his  life  was  guided, 
that  any  departure  from  them  by  so  much 
as  a  hair's  breadth  never,  I  think,  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination  in  the  light  of  a  possi- 
bility. And  for  such  a  man  other  men  will 
usually  work  well,  impelled  by  shame,  it  may 
be,  if  they  be  not  stimulated  by  example.  .  .  . 
A  statesman,  honest,  fearless,  noble,  kind; 
inspired  by  a  wonderful  and  perfectly  unosten- 
tatious piety;  and  beyond  all  things  simple, 
so  that  the  boy's  heart  in  him  was  never  sub- 
dued, and  the  purity  of  the  boy  never  tarnished, 
he  dwells  in  my  memory,  and  so  must  always 
dwell,  as  perhaps  the  finest  gentleman  that  I 
have  ever  known. 


There  will  always,  presumably,  exist 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  when  the 
characters  of  priests  or  nuns  are  be- 
smirched by  rabid  anti-Catholic  calum- 
niators. The  attitude  of  silent  contempt, 
dignified  abstention  from  noticing  such 
mud-slinging,  reliance  on  the  mightiness 
of  truth,  —  this,  until  very  recent  years, 
was  the  traditional,  the  approved,  the 
common  course.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
wholly  expedient  and  measurably  effective 
may  be  questioned;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  businesslike  prompt- 
itude v/ith  which  a  number  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  have  of  late  been 
"taking  the  law"  of  the  calumniators 
is  producing  appreciable  and  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  most  recent  case  to  come  to  our 
notice  is  discussed  in  the  Catholic  Bulletin. 
Stories  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
Father  Dolle,  of  La  Crescent,  Minn., 
having  been  circulated  by  a  prominent 
farmer  named  Fitting,  "F'ather  Dolle 
decided  to  take  legal  action  for  slander 
against  the  farmer,  and  arranged  to 
institute  a  suit  for  $50,000.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Fitting  heard  of  the  priest's  action, 
he  realized  the  impossibility  of  substan- 
tiating his  statements,  and  hastened  to 
denv    the    truth    of    the    stories    he    had 
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originated.  In  the  affidavit  he  admits 
that  at  various  times  he  had  circulated 
stories  of  attempted  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  Father  Dolle,  and  declares  under 
oath  'that  such  story  is  not  true,  that 
he  has  no  evidence  of  its  being  true;  that 
this  affidavit  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  said  story  by  giving  the  denial 
as  wide  a  circulation  as  the  story  which 
he  told.'  He  also  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  Father  Dolle  $ioo  for  legal 
expenses  already  incurred,  to  permit  him 
to  publish  broadcast  the  affidavit  in  which 
he  admitted  the  falsity  of  the  stories  cir- 
culated, and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
circulate  the  truth." 

If  the  punishment  does  not  absolutely 
fit  the  crime,  it  is  at  least  approximately 

adequate. 

< « > 

We  like  to  believe  that  when  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  preaches  to  his  congregation  his 
intention  is  to  instruct  and  exhort  them, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  efforts  are 
attended  with  some  measure  of  success. 
If  he  intended  to  create  a  sensation 
vSunday  before  last  by  delivering  a  sermon 
on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  fully  succeeded;  for  a  local 
newspaper  report  of  his  discourse  says 
that  "he  presented  the  Virgin  Mother 
as  the  highest  type  of  mother,  and  dwelt 
on  the  love  given  her  by  her  Son,  the 
Saviour."  Brother  Briggs  is  a  Baptist, 
and  Baptist  ministers  are  not  accustomed 
to  preach  on  the  Mother  of  the  World's 
Redeemer.  Whenever  they  do  so  they 
are  apt  to  say  things  that  any  Christian 
should  *be  indignant  to  hear.  Hence  the 
sensation  that  must  have  been  created 
in  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church  of  Wash- 
ington by  its  own  pastor.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  percentage  of 
the  congregation  did  not  resent  Brother 
Briggs'  remarks. 


In  opposition  to  the  multitude  of  theo- 
rists—  writers  and  speakers — who,  while 
unburdening     their     own     mind     on     the 


subject  of  the  rearing  of  families,  are 
burdening  the  mind  of  the  public,  it  is  a 
distinct  relief  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
common-sense  opinion  of  an  experienced 
practician  in  the  profession  of  mother- 
hood—  Mrs.  Dunne,  wife  of  the  Catholic 
Governor  of  Illinois.    She  says: 

There  is  but  one  reliable  rule  to  follow  for 
the  successful  raising  of  a  large  family  of 
children.  Keep  with  them.  From  birth  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  the  mother  must 
be  intimately  associated  with  her  children; 
and  the  father  should  be  as  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  them  as  the  duties  of  his  position 
in  life  permit.  No  mother  can  successfully 
raise  a  large  family  of  children  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  unless  she  devotes  herself 
assiduously  to  their  care,  comfort,  and  educa- 
tion, both  physically  and  morally.  She  can 
not  shine  as  a  mother  and  shine  as  a  society 
leader  at  the  same  time.  She  can  not  become 
a  social  climber  or  a  club  devotee.  She  has 
but  little  time  to  spare  for  politics  if  she 
would  become  a  devoted  and  successful  wife 
and  mother. 

In  case  any  reader  should  care  to  see 
the  credentials  which  invest  this  lady's 
views  with  exceptional  authority,  we  beg 
to  present  them  in  this  additional  state- 
ment from  her  lips:  "Between  the  ages 
of  twenty-two  and  forty-two  I  became 
the  proud  and  happy  mother  of  thirteen 
children,  nine  of  whom  are  practically 
raised." 

Honor  in  his  old  age  has  come  justly 
to  M.  J.  H.  Fabre,  the  famous  French 
naturalist,  who  has  been  somewhat  curi- 
ously called  "the  Homer  of  the  insects." 
At  Avignon,  where  this  really  great 
scientist  was  for  many  years  a  lecturer 
in  the  Lycee,  there  is  to  be  erected  to 
him  a  statue  by  the  celebrated  sculptor 
M.  Felix  Charpentier.  Furthermore,  the 
section  of  land  whereon  M.  Fabre' s  obser- 
vations were  mostly  conducted  is  to. 
be  bought  and  presented  to  him  by  a 
committee  of  his  admiring  countrymen. 
This  will  insure  to  the  old  naturalist 
comfortable  days  in  the  evening  of  life. 
M.  Fabre,  like  his  illustrious  compatriot, 
Pasteur,  has  always  been  a  humble  and 
loval  son  of  the  Church. 


The  Tramp  that  Dicky  Met. 


BY    FRANCESCA. 
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HAT  excitement!  The  circus 
was  coming.  For  several  weeks 
flaming  posters  had  decorated  the 
bill-boards  throughout  the  town  as  well  as 
the  fences  in  the  country.  You  could  not 
get  away  from  them  even  if  you  wished 
to,  and  Dick  did  not  wish  to.  Gaudy 
pictures  of  impossible  animals  adorned 
Mrs.  Robinson's  barn;  and  the  camels 
and  elephants  had,  from  long  familiarity, 
become   like   well-known    friends  to  Dick. 

He  was  Mrs.  Robinson's  hired  boy. 
He  milked  the  cow  and  split  the  wood 
and  hoed  the  garden,  besides  doing  much 
of  the  work  in  the  house  whenever  he 
had  the  time;  for  his  employer  kept  no 
maid,  being  an  old-fashioned  woman,  well 
used  to  work  herself.  Dick's  mother,  Mrs. 
Brown,  lived  on  the  next  little  farm,  and 
the  two  houses  were  not  far  apart.  These 
were  the  tiniest  farms  you  can  imagine, 
both  stony  and  rugged  and  bleak;  the 
one  belonging  to  Dick's  mother  being  the 
smaller  and  more  wretched  of  the  two. 
So  he  worked  for  his  neighbor,  leaving  his 
brothers  at  home;  and  thus  brought  a 
trifling  sum  of  money  into  the  family 
treasury,  and  was  fed,  after  a  fashion, 
beside. 

There  never  had  been  a  circus  at  Barlow 
before,  and  its  coming  was  the  talk  of 
the  tow^n.  Dick's  younger  brother,  Tiny, 
a  little  cripple,  had  said  from  the  first 
that  Dick  must  go.  "And,"  added  Tiny, 
"it  will  almost  be  like  seeing  it  myself 
when  I  hear  you  tell  about  it." 

Dick  had  saved  his  pennies  for  the 
especial  purpose  from  the  first  moment 
that  a  rumor  reached  Barlow  of  the  great 
event;    and  now  he  had  twenty-five,  all 


that  would  be  needed.  Tiny  had  given 
him  four  cents,  and  the  rest  he  had  earned 
by  doing  odd  jobs  when  in  town  with  a 
load  of  potatoes  or  early  squashes. 

The  eventful  day,  after  long  waiting 
which  seemed  years,  came  at  last.  Dick 
had  no  thought  of  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  street  parade  at  Barlow,  two  good 
miles  away;  but  he  worked  steadily  all 
the  morning,  fancying  sometimes  that  he 
heard  the  music  of  the  band  or  the  roar 
of  some  wild  animal  from  the  desert  or 
jungle.  At  noon  he  was  not  hungry, — 
who  could  be  on  such  an  eventful  occa- 
sion? But  he  ate  a  little  of  the  fried 
pork  and  potatoes,  his  mind  meanwhile 
on  the  elephant  that  could,  the  bills  said, 
dance  the  polka  and  walk  a  rope.  Then 
the  blow  came. 

"Dick,"  Mrs.  Robinson  called  out,  "go 
and  hitch  up  Whitefoot,  while  I  get  the 
children  ready." 

Dick  sprang  up  and  was  flying  to  the 
door.  He  could  harness  Whitefoot,  and 
then  have  time  to  slip  upstairs  and  get 
on  his  other  jacket. 

"And,  Dick,  while  we're  gone  you 
must  wash  the  dishes,  and  hoe  that 
farther  patch  of  potatoes,  and  cut  a  ball 
of  carpet  rags,  and  hunt  the  hens'  eggs; 
and,  if  you  get  time,  you  can  mend  that 
eaves  spout  and  pick  the  cucumbers." 

The  world  seemed  to  spin  around  in 
poor  Dick's  head.  He  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Was  he  dreaming?  Was  he  not  going  to 
the  circus?  Was  he  to  stay  at  home  and 
go  those  old  weary  rounds  just  as  usual? 
Something  choked  him.  He  walked  to 
the  barn  and  hitched  up  Whitefoot,  still 
in  that  awful  dream.  Oh,  could  it  be 
true?  After  all  those  weeks  of  longing 
and  of  talking  it  over  with  Tiny,  was  he 
not  to  see  the  trained  horses  and  the 
glittering  spangles,  and  all  the  brilliant, 
sparkling    pageant?      And    the    clown— 
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Dicky   had    a    great    opinion    of    clowns. 

"Isn't  Dicky  going?"  asked  Susan  Jane. 

"Dicky?  Do  you  think  I  hired  him  to 
go  to  circuses?  Hand  me  that  umbrella, 
Dick;  and  mind  you  keep  a  good  look- 
out for  tramps,  and  don't  have  anything 
to  say  to  peddlers,  and  keep  your  eye 
on  the  spoons.    Get  up,  Whitefoot!" 

Whitefoot,  as  if  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  started  off  as  if  he  were 
once  more  a  colt,  and  Dicky  sat  down 
on  the  low  doorstep  and  cried  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  Yet  he  was  a  sunny- 
tempered  little  fellow,  and  soon  began  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  And, 
then,  he  thought,  perhaps  the  circus  would 
not  be  so  fine  after  all;  and  he  had  saved 
his  money,  which  would  buy  Tiny  a  book 
the  next  time  he  went  to  town.  Ah, 
Tiny, — there  was  the  trouble.  Tiny  had 
depended  on  him,  expecting  to  hear  all 
about  the  elephants,  and  the  dogs  that 
jumped  through*  hoops.  He  looked  across 
the  field  at  his  mother's  house.  At  the 
front  window  lay  the  little  sufferer,  who 
was  so  good  and  patient,  and  whom  they 
all  loved  so  much. 

Dicky  dried  his  eyes  and  began  to  con- 
sider his  responsibilities,  the  spoons  first 
of  all.  They  had  been  left  to  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson by  an  aunt,  and  were  thought  by  her 
something  too  fine  for  daily  use;  so  they 
reposed  between  layers  of  cotton  flannel 
on  the  top  shelf  in  the  pantry,  only  to 
be  taken  down  when  the  sewing  circle 
met,  about  once  a  year.  Dicky  first 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  safe, 
and  began  clearing  away  the  dishes;  but 
he  was  not  comfortable.  "Keep  your  eye 
on  the  spoons,"  Mrs.  Robinson  had  said; 
and  he  took  it  literally,  being  a  matter- 
of-fact  lad.  So  he  put  them  in  the  pocket 
of  his  jacket,  where  they  were  such  a 
heavy  weight  that  he  could  not  forget 
them  if  he  tried.  That  done,  he  mended 
the  eaves  spout  and  hoed  the  potatoes, 
and  went  to  visit  the  hens'  nests. 

He  was  so  busy  that  he  found  himself 
getting  over  his  disappointment,  and 
began,    quite    cheerily,    to    consider    just 


what  sort  of  a  book  he  would  buy  for 
Tiny.  It  must  be  about  martyrs.  Tiny 
always  liked  to  read  about  martyrs,  per- 
haps because,  on  account  of  his  suffering 
and  his  patience,  he  was  so  much  like 
one  himself.  Yes,  it  must  be  about 
martyrs,  and  have  plenty  of  pictures  in 
it,  and  a  gay  cover.  Tiny  was  fond  of 
bright  colors.  Dicky  wondered  if  he  could 
find  as  much  splendor  as  his  soul  longed 
for,  all  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  As  he 
plodded  about,  his  hand  often  sought  the 
spoons,  which  he  found  safe  and  very 
heavy.  Finally  he  went  to  pick  the 
cucumbers.  At  that  employment  he  was 
so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  see  a  man 
limping  across  the  yard. 

"Hello!"  said  the  man. 

Dicky  looked  up.  The  tramp  predicted 
by  Mrs.  Robinson  had  arrived. 

"Hello!"  answered  Dicky,  as  bravely 
as  possible,  though  quaking  at  heart; 
for  tramps  were  the  chief  terror  of 
his  life. 

"I  stepped  into  a  rabbit  hole,  and  I 
believe  my  ankle  has  a  pretty  bad  sprain," 
said  the  stranger. 

Dick  took  courage.  A  tramp  with  a 
sprained  ankle  was  surely  not  as  formid- 
able as  an  able-bodied  one. 

"You'd  better  move  on,"  he  said;  and 
then  was  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for 
saying  it.    But  the  spoons! 

"But  I  can't  move  on,  you  see.  Have 
you  any  hot  water  in  the  house?" 

"This  isn't  my  house,"  replied  Dicky: 
"it's  Mrs.  Robinson's.  I'm  her  hired  boy. 
She's  gone  to  the  circus,  and  I  don't  dare 
to  have  anything  to  say  to — travellers 
while  she's  away." 

The  man  groaned.  "But  I  should  think 
you'd  do  something  for  a  stray  dog  if 
he  were  in  such  a  fix  as  I  am." 

Dicky  was  melting  fast.  "Let  me  help 
you  to  sit  down,"  he  said. 

The  man  let  himself  be  helped,  looking 
very  white  around  the  mouth.  Then 
Dicky  melted  completely,  and  a  great 
rush  of  pity  overwhelmed  him.  He  looked 
at  the  clock.    The  mistress  of  the  house 
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would  not  return  for  some  time.  It  was 
a  quick  task  to  light  a  fire.  While  the 
water  was  heating  he  thought  of  a  bottle 
of  wonderful  liniment  on  the  spare  bureau. 
"I'll  pay  her  for  what  I  use,"  he  reflected, 
"and  it  won't  be  stealing." 

The  man  uncovered  his  foot,  which 
was  very  white  and  shapely.  Dicky  gave 
a  little  involuntary  whistle  of  surprise  as 
he  took  up  the  silk  stocking.  It  did  not 
reassure  him.  The  tramp  was  evidently 
of  the  most  dangerous  type,  and  had 
been  shop-lifting.  He  seemed  at  home 
upon  the  subject  of  sprains,  and  gave 
Dicky  such  wise  directions  that  the 
injured  member  was  skilfully  bandaged. 
"It  will  be  all  right  now,"  he  remarked, 
"if  I  don't  step  on  it." 

"Not  step  on  itl"  thought  Dicky. 
"Then  how  will  I  ever  get  him  away?" 

"And  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear,"  said 
the  man. 

"Ah!"  thought  anxious  Dicky,  "I  was 
right.  Tramps  are  always  hungry;  and  if 
he's  getting  hungry  he  must  be  getting 
well  and  more  dangerous."  He  thought 
of  all  the  heroes  of  whom  he  had  read, 
and  wondered  what  Leonidas,  would  have 
done  in  his  place.  He  must  be  shrewd. 
He  dared  not  offend  the  man,  and  yet 
he  must  be  faithful  to  his  orders.  "I'll 
give  her  the  whole  quarter!"  he  concluded, 
all  to  himself;  and,  not  to  do  things  by 
halves,  bravely  brought  out  the  remains 
of  the  frugal  dinner.  The  tramp  glanced 
at  the  fragments,  and  declined  everything 
but  some  bread  and  butter. 

"I  don't  see  what  the  mischief  I  am 
to  do,"  he  said,  growing  confidential.  ."If 
this  Mrs.  Robinson  is  such  a  dragon  as 
you  represent  her,  she  won't  let  me  stay 
around  here  very  long;  and  I  can't  walk 
away,  that's  sure!" 

"My  mother  lives  just  across  the  field," 
said  Dicky,  in  desperation;  "and  I'm 
sure  she'll  let  you  stay  there  a  while. 
And"  —  feeling  as  if  he  were  adding 
"larceny  to  his  other  crimes — "there's 
an  old  pair  of  crutches  in  the  garret,  and 
if    you'll    wait    in    the    barn    till     Mrs. 


Robinson  gets  back  I'll  help  you  over 
to  our  house." 

The  tramp  thought  that  a  good  plan, 
so  Dicky  brought  the  crutches  and 
escorted  the  wayfarer  to  the  barn.  They 
hurried  as  fast  as  possible;  for  suspicious 
clouds  of  dust  were  rising  down  the 
road,  and  people  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  the  town.  One  special  cloud  envel- 
oped Whitefoot  and  the  Robinsons,  and 
Susan  Jane's  blue  sunbonnet  was  soon 
in  full  view.  As  Dicky  went  to  take  the 
horse  Mrs.  Robinson's  face  wore  a 
savage  scowl. 

"Did  you  like  the  circus?"  timidly 
asked  Dicky,  wishing  to  be  as  agreeable 
as  possible  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
depredations  and  the  concealed  tramp  in 
the  barn. 

"No,  I  didn't.  It  was  a  cheat,  and 
they  got  into  a  fight  before  it  started. 
They  ought  to  have  given  my  money 
back.  Susan  Jane,  go  and  put  on  your 
everyday  clothes  this  minute.  And  you, 
Dicky,  step  round  lively.  Did  you  do 
everything  I  told  you  to?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Dick;  adding 
mentally,  "and  more  too."  Then  aloud: 
"I  didn't  get  to  the  carpet  rags;  but 
if  you'll  let  me  go  over  to  mother's,  I'll 
cut  two  balls  instead  of  one." 

"Well,  go  along.  And  ask  your  ma 
if  she's  got  some  bright  red  you  can  mix 
in.  And  be  sure  you're  back  in  time  to 
start  the  fire  for  supper.  I'm  clear  used 
up,  and  all  that  money  as  good  as 
thrown  away  on  them  circus  vagabonds!" 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


A  LIST  of  all  the  various  discoveries 
and  inventions  wherewith  monks  have 
enriched  the  world  would  be  very  long. 
An  abbot  of  Herschau  invented  clocks. 
The  Monk  Salvino  invented  spectacles. 
Guido  of  Arezzo,  also  a  monk,  combined 
the  musical  scale.  Father  Kircher,  a  Jesuit, 
invented  the  magic  lantern,  and  so  on. 
Every  day  geographical  knowledge  is 
being  extended  by  missionaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 
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The  Jester^s  Rebuke. 


In  olden  times  it  was  the  custom  for 
kings  and  noblemen  to  have  a  jester,  or 
"fool,"  who  had  his  queer  cap  and  tunic 
trimmed  with  little  jingling  bells.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  jester  to  keep  his  master 
in  good  spirits,  and  be  ready  to  make  a 
joke  at  any  time,  no  matter  how  serious 
the  circumstances.  It  came  to  pass,  nat- 
urally, that  these  professional  fun-makers 
were  often  men  of  great  wit  and  learning, 
frequently  wiser  than  those  who  called 
them  fools ;  and  many  a  covert  lesson  was 
conveyed  in  frivolous  words,  and  many 
severe  reprimands  were  bestowed,  covered 
up  under  light  phrases,  and  always 
excused  on  account  of  the  clown's  special 
privilege  of  free  speech. 

One  nobleman  in  England  had,  at  about 
the  time  jesters  began  to  go  out  of  fashion, 
a  bright  fellow  attached  to  his  suite  in 
that  capacity.  To  him  his  master  gave  a 
staff,  or  wand  of  office.  "Keep  it,"  he 
told  him,  "until  you  shall  find  a  greater 
fool  than  yourself." 

The  jester  accepted  the  gift  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  given,  and  used  to  flourish 
the  wand  on  festive  occasions  of  state. 

But  even  the  laughter  and  jollity  with 
which  the  nobleman  took  such  care  to 
be  surrounded  could  not  prevent  a  visit 
from  the  master  Death,  to  whom  we  must 
all,  sooner  or  later,  submit;  and  he  lay 
on  the  couch  from  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  fathers. 
All  the  well-meant  consolations  of  his 
servants  and  friends  were  of  no  avail; 
he  wished  only  to  see  the  poor  fool  who 
had  done  his  best  to  make  a  troubled  life 
more  happy.  The  jester  was  summoned 
to  his  presence. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  the  noble- 
man, in  a  weak  voice,  "to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  on  a  long  journey." 
"Whither?"  asked  the  jester. 
"To    a    far    country,  —  in     truth,    to 
another  world,"  answered  the  dying  man. 
"How  long  will  you  be  gone,^ — a  month, 
perhaps?" 


"Longer  than  that." 
"A   year, — you    will    not   be    gone   a 
whole  year?" 

"I  shall  be  gone  forever." 

"O  my  dear  lord!"  said  the  poor 
fellow,  "have  you  made  provisions  for 
the  journey,  and  have  you  arranged  for 
your  entertainment  in  that  other  world 
where  you  are  to  stay  so  long?" 

The  nobleman  shook  his  head. 

"But  you  have  made  arrangements  for 
your  reception?  They  know  you  are 
coming,  and  will  be  glad?" 

"They,  whoever  they  may  be,  have 
no  announcement  of  my  coming,  that  I 
know  of.  For  neither  my  journey  to  nor 
sojourn  in  that  far  country  have  I  made 
preparation," 

For  the  last  time  the  jester  availed 
himself  of  a  jester's  privileged  speech. 
Putting  his  wand  of  office  into  the  hand 
of  his  master,  he  said,  solemnly: 

"Here,  take  this.  You  bade  me  give 
it  to  one  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  I. 
You  are  going  to  another  world,  to  be 
gone  forever,  and  you  start  without  pro- 
vision for  the  journey  or  certainty  of 
finding  friends  there.  Surely  the  wand 
belongs  to  you." 

So  the  little  story  ends;  but  no  doubt 
the  dying  man  profited  by  the  jester's 
words. 


An  Old  Prayer  in  Rhyme. 

The  little  prayer  which  follows — the  con- 
clusion of  a  longer  one — was  composed  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  then  familiar 
to  everyone, — at  least  everyone  that  spoke 
English.    It  is   copied  from  a  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum: 
This  world  that  turneth  many  ways 
Make  good  to  us  in  all  our  days: 
The  weather  great  and  unstable, 
Lord,  make  good  and  seasonable; 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  make  plenteous, 
As  Thou  seest  best,  ordain  for  us; 
Such  grace  to  us  do  Thou  send, 
That  in  our  last  day,  at  our  end, 
When  this  world  and  we  shall  sever, 
May  bring  us  to  joy  that  lasts  forever. 
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— A  new  revised  and  abridged  edition  of 
"Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mgr.  de  Mazenod 
(1782-1881),"  by  Father  Thomas.  Dawson, 
O.  M.  I.,  is  welcome.  It  should  have  a  wide 
circle   of   readers. 

— "The  Lesser  Eastern  Churches,"  by  Dr. 
Adrian  Fortescue  (English  C.  T.  S.),  forms  a 
continuation,  or  second  part,  of  "The  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church,"  by  the  same  author.  Its 
object  is  to  describe  the  lesser  separated  Eastern 
Churches  in  the  same  way  as  that  volume 
described  the  greatest.  (The  words  "greatest" 
and  "lesser"  are  meant  only  to  qualify  their 
size.) 

— Readers  of  The  Ave  Maria  need  no 
introduction  to  the  juvenile  fiction  of  Mary  E. 
Mannix,  nor  any  commendation  of  the  same. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  "In  Quest  of  Ad- 
venture," the  latest  production  of  her  busy 
pen,  has  all  the  qualities  which  have  so  long 
made  her  work  popular  with  younger  readers. 
It  has  an  interesting  plot,  the  narrative  runs 
smoothly,  and  always  runs,  and  is  not  without 
that  element  of  surprise  in  which  all  readers 
delight.    Published  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

— It  was  a  service  to  issue  in  pamphlet  form 
the  lecture  on  "The  Worker  and  his  Wage," 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  William  F.  Dooley,  S.  J., 
at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  during  the  Lenten 
season.  Father  Dooley  enumerates  the  strikes 
of  the  last  eight  years,  and  states  the  issue 
involved  in  each;  then  he  considers  the  various 
solutions  offered  for  the  Labor  Problem — the 
Liberal,  the  Socialistic,  and  the  Catholic.  Of 
these  he  proves  that  the  only  correct  and  tenable 
one  is  the  Catholic  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  pamphlet  is  on  sale,  though  it  gives 
no  indication  of  the  fact.  It  deserves  broadcast 
circulation. 

— The  new  volume  (V.)  issued  by  the  British 
Society  of  Franciscan  Studies  affords  an  inter- 
esting account  of  William  of  England,  who  was 
among  the  first  disciples  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Indulgence  of 
the  Portiuncula.  He  died  in  1232.  In  a  manu- 
script of  additions  to  a  chronicle  written  by 
Matthew  of  Paris  at  some  time  between  1236 
and  1250,  in  possession  of  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  beautiful  Italian  drawing  of  the 
early  thirteenth  century,  representing  Our  Lord 
among  the  seven  candlesticks  of  the  Revelation, 
holding  up  His  right  hand  in  blessing,  with  the 
keys  in  His  left.  On  one  side  is  the  inscription: 
Alpha  et  Omega  vivens  in  secula  secular um.    On 


the  other:  Hoc  opus  fecit  f rater  Willelmus  de 
ordine  Minorum,  socius  heati  Francisci,  Secundus 
in  ordin^  ipso,  conversacione  sanctus,  nacione 
Anglus.  ("This  is  the  work  of  Brother  William, 
of  the  Order  of  Minors,  the  companion  of  St, 
Francis,  second  in  that  Order,  holy  in  conversa- 
tion, English  by  birth,") 

— Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss  have  brought 
out  the  sixth  American  edition  of  Deharbe's 
"Complete  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion," translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Fander, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Fox,  D.  D.  and  the 
Rev.  T.  McMillan,  C.  S.  P.  Such  revision  of 
the  last  edition  of  this  standard  treatise  as 
appears  in  the  present  one  is  well  advised  and 
greatly  increases  its  educational  value. 

— Father  W.  Roche,  S.  J.,  whose  "House  and 
Table  of  God"  was  so  favorably  noticed  by  us 
last  year,  now  issues  another  little  book  for  the 
children,  "A  Child's  Prayers  to  Jesus,"  with 
illustrations  by  T.  B.  The  spirit  of  these  prayers 
is  admirable,  tender  and  wise,  but  it  is  not 
always  a  happy  circumstance  that  they  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  verse.  The  illustrations, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  headpieces,  are  wonder- 
fully in  key  with  the  text,  and  beautifully 
executed.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

— An  Ave  Maria  for  solo  voice,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  is  strictly  within  the  lines  of 
church  music.  The  "juridical  code  of  sacred 
music"  excludes  only  profane  or  theatrical 
productions;  it  emphasizes  the  composer's  duty 
to  furnish  a  musical  form  possessing  qualities 
calculated  to  inspire  piety  and  devotion, — to 
lift  up  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  listeners,  and 
to  unite  all  in  the  common  prayer  of  the  public 
and  solemn  liturgical  service.  Such  a  compo- 
sition on  such  lines  is  Croft's  Ave  Maria,  pub- 
lished by  Novello  &  Co.  Another  Ave  Maria 
composed  by  Jo.  Sephane,  for  one  voice,  with 
organ  accompaniment,  must  have  been  a  very 
pleasing  gift  to  Monsieur  I'Abbe  Philippe 
Lamarche,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  his  parish, — that  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Toronto.  It  is  published  by  Whaley, 
Royce  &  Co.  of  that  city. 

— From  B.  Herder  come  two  additional 
volumes  in  the  Pohle-Preuss  series  of  dogmatic 
text-books:  " Soteriology "  and  "Mariology," 
duodecimos  of  169  and  185  pages,  respec- 
tively. The  former,  a  treatise  on  the  Redemp- 
tion, considers  (Part  I.)  the  work  of  Redemption; 
and  (Part  II.),  the  three  offices  of  the  Redeemer — 
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Christ's  priesthood,  His  prophetical  office,  and 
His  kingship.  The  second  work,  a  treatise  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  is 
also  in  two  parts, — the  first  dealing  with  Mary's 
divine  motherhood  as  the  source  of  all  her 
prerogatives;  and  Part  II.,  with  her  special 
prerogatives,  negative  and  positive.  An  appen- 
dix treats  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  relics, 
and  images.  Each  volume  has  abundant  refer- 
ences and  a  good  index. 

— There  are  no  theological  problems,  no 
entanglements  of  a  different  religious  belief's 
occasioning,  no  intricacies  due  to  Ne  Temere 
or  any  other  Papal  decree,  in  "The  Marriage 
of  Cecilia,"  by  Maude  Leeson  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  In  fact,  there  is  little  or  no  religion. 
of  any  definite  kind,  in  this  novel;  although, 
let  us  hasten  to  add,  there  is  nothing  irreligious 
or  immoral,  in  the  story's  warp  and  woof, — a 
bit  of  praise  not  always  merited  by  present-day 
non-Catholic  fiction.  Some  readers  will  probably 
find  the  heroine  unduly  introspective,  and  others 
will  deprecate  the  lagging  action  and  infrequent 
incident;  but  the  vast  majority,  we  think,  will 
characterize  "The  Marriage  of  Cecilia"  as  an 
interesting  and  wholesome  novel,  charged  with 
a  humor  uniformly  pleasant  and  occasionally 
delightful. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  710  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Mariology,r        "Soteriology."         Pohle-Preuss 

Series.     $1    each. 
"In   Quest   of   Adventure."     Mary   E.    Mannix, 

50  cts. 
"A   Child's   Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.   W.   Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 
"Time  or  Eternity?"    Bishop  Vaughan.   $1.75. 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."     Rev.   George 

S.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
"  De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia."    Daniel  Coghlan, 

S.   T.   D.     $2.50. 
"The    Freedom    of    Science."      Joseph    Donat, 

3,  J.,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
"Mother  Mabel  Digby."     Anne  Pollen.     $3.50. 


"Twenty-Five   Years:     Reminiscences."     Kath- 
arine Tynan.    $3.65. 
"Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville."    $6,  net. 
"A  History  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England." 

Frederic  G.   Bagshawe.     2  vols.    $6,  net. 
"The  Secret  Citadel."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.'    $1.35. 
"Thesaurus    Fidelium."     A   Carmelite  Tertiary. 

80  cts. 
"The  Fervent  Novice."    Pere  Marin.   $1.50  or  so. 
"The  Nun:    Her  Character  and  Work."    Bishop 

Lelong.     $1.50. 
"Questions     a^id     Answers     on     the     Catholic 

Church."     A.   B.   Sharpe,   M.   A.     35   cts. 
"Socialism:       Promise     or     Menace?"       Morris 

Hillquit  and  John  A.   Ryan,   D.   D.    $1.25. 
"S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics."    Rev. 

Bede  Jarrett,  O.  P.    30  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Gilmartin,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York;  Rev.  Patrick  McLaughlin,  diocese 
of  Albany;    and  Rev.  John  Downey,  S.  J. 

Brother  Emmanuel,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Margaret,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; Sister  M.  Guzman,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
Mother  Mary  Ann,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  and 
Sister  Ann  Aloysia,  vSisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  Wickham,  Mr.  Francis  Tilley,  Mr/ 
Edward  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Vanvlick,  Mr; 
Leo  Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Price,  Mr.  George 
Bauer,  Mr.  John  Shivlin,  Mrs.  Mary  Gillooley, 
Mr.  Louis  Damen,  Mr.  Eugene  Clark,  Mr.  Johq^ 
Hade,  Mr.  Patrick  Londugan,  Mr.  Williai 
Frintrup,  Mr.  Philip  Fisher,  Mrs.  Marcella  M( 
Cabe,  Mr.  Joseph  Layes,  Mr.  William  Gannor 
Mrs.  Margaret  Slattery,  Mr.  Frederick  Leb< 
man,  Mrs.  Hannah  McCredie,  Mr.  Ernes 
Lenzen,  Mr.  O.  P.  Mellard,  Jr.,  Miss  Margaref 
Gorman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Alles,  Mr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  Mr.  James  Whitney,  and  Gen.  Daniel  B 
Sickles. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and^ 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (joo  days'  indul.) 
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"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Chinese  missions: 

P.   M.   K.,  $10;    V.   S.,  $1.50. 
For  the  missionaries  in  Papua: 

Miss  S.   B.,  $5. 
For   St.  Joseph's    Mission,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  China:; 

M.  L.,  $2;    Friend  (M.  L.),  $5- 
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The  Church's  Prayer  at  Pentecost.  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle. 


TRANSLATED    BY    CHARLES    L.    O  DONNELL. 

(£0ME,  O  Holy  Ghost,  we  pray, 
Shed  adown   the   heavenly  way 

Radiance  of  light. 
Come,  Thou   Father  of  the   poor; 
Come,  of  gifts  the  Giver  sure; 

Come,   our  hearts  make  bright. 

Comforter,   of  all  the  best, 
Delectable,  the  spirit's  Guest, 

Hoard  of  every  sweet. 
Labor  has  of  Thee  its  ease; 
Heat,  of  Thee  its  cooling  breeze; 

Grief,  its  solace  meet. 

O  most  Blessed  Light,  possess 
Every  heart's  inmost  recess. 

All  Thy  faithful  fill! 
But  for  Thy  benignity 
Naught  in   man  could   ever  be, — 

Naught  save  what  is  ill. 

Wash  Thou  what  is  soiled  with  sin. 
Freshen  what  is  dry  within. 

Make  infirmness  whole; 
Bend  the  spirit  stiff  with  pride. 
Warm  our  love  Thy  fire   beside. 

Rule  the  wavering  soul. 

Give  to  us  that  faithful  be. 

Placing  all  our  trust  in  Thee, 

Gifts  and  graces  seven. 

Grant   us   virtue's   true  reward. 

Make  our  going  safe,   accord 

Lasting  joy  in  heaven. 

Amen. 


BY  E.   C. 


Let  your  speech   be    better  than    your 
silence,  or  be  silent. — Dionysius. 


HOLY  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  Cenacle  the  first  Mass 
celebrated  by  St.  Peter  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  immedi- 
ately after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  Apostles  and  on  Christ's  Most 
Blessed  Mother.  We  know  that  Mary 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  little  assembly, 
and  we  realize  that  she  was  there  en- 
throned as  Mother  and  as  Queen.  In 
virtue  of  her  supreme  dignity,  she  became 
to  the  followers  of  her  Divine  Son  what 
she  had  been  to  Himself  during  the  course 
of  His  earthly  pilgrimage  —  companion, 
consoler,  and  counsellor.  The  Church 
gladly  gives  to  her  the  place  assigned  to 
her  by  Old  Masters  in  their  pictures, 
where  she  is  invariabty  represented  as 
presiding  among  the  Apostles. 

It  was  in  the  retreat  of  the  Cenacle 
that  the  Queen  of  Apostles,  Queen  of 
Confessors,  Queen  of  All  Saints,  began 
her  reign.  Here,  under  her  auspices,  were 
strengthened  and  consolidated  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church.  From  the  Cenacle 
went  forth  the  inspired  preachers  and 
martyrs  who  transformed  the  world. 
From  the  Cenacle  was  promulgated  the 
Gospel  of  Truth  that  outlives  the  ages 
and  surmounts  evil.  The  gates  of  hell 
have  not  prevailed  against  the  Church 
of  God,  and  new  agencj^^^^g^fcJn  motion 
every  day  to  prove  t«e>^Tmig!H^k  fidelity 
to    His   promise.     l^^l/illj^p4i^c\J«tianity 
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his  been  hard  pressed,  the  Founder  of 
the  Church  has  come  to  her  aid,  oftenest 
by  means  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  at 
once  recognizable  to  the  aggrieved  and 
despondent  in  His  cause.  But  these  means 
have  always  been  efficacious  in  propor- 
tion to  their  resemblance  to  the  Inspirer 
who  has  chosen  them  to  do  Him  service. 

Devotion  to  Our  Lady  in  the  Cenacle 
is  one  more  incentive  to  imitation  of 
Christ  by  honoring  His  Mother.  It  is  the 
mainspring  of  a  new  Order  of  nuns, 
founded  specially  for  the  work  of  retreats, 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady  in  the 
Cenacle.  A  humble  village  priest  of 
France,  Father  Terme,  watching  the  mar- 
vellous effects  of  an  unpretentious  work 
of  chapty  begun  by  a  peasant  girl,  Therese 
Couderc,  saw  that  it  Vv^as  destined  to  a 
great  future.  La  Louvesc,  a  hamlet  in 
Vivar^is,  France,  was  the  cradle  of  the 
enterprise  that  has  spread  and  flourished 
providentially  since  its  inception  in  1830. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  is  soon 
told.  Therese  Couderc  offered  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis 
Regis  who  wished  to  prolong  their  pious 
exercise^  beyond  the  usual  time.  The 
blessings  that  attended  this  act  of  kind- 
ness wer^  such  that  her  dwelling  was 
soon  too  small,  and  a  branch  hostel  was 
opened  within  six  years  in  Lyons.  Within 
ten  years  there  was  another  such  retreat 
house  in  Paris,  and  thence  the  system  has 
extended  throughout  the  world.  In  1862 
Pope  Pius  IX.  bestowed  the  blessing 
sought  for  the  Congregation  by  the  Bishop 
of  Viviers;  and  in  1879  it  had  thriven  so 
well  that  the  advisability  of  an  installa- 
tion in  Rome  became  apparent.  Pope 
Leo  XI 1 1.,  in  a  private  audience  given 
to  the  superior,  approved  the  object 
and  methods  of  the  foundation,  and  on 
December  2  of  the  same  year  a  branch 
was  established  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  group  of  women  who,  under  the 
auspices  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle, 
began  this  spiritual  work  of  mercy  took 
for  their  government  the  Rule  of  St. 
Ignatius.    Their  name  is  taken  from  their 


Patroness,  honored  under  countless  titles, 
but  specially  by  them  under  that  of  the 
Recluse  of  the  Cenacle.  Their  prescribed 
form  of  salutation  is,  ''Ave  Maria!'' 
Some  critics  found  their  name  presumpt- 
uous; but  the  Cenacle  nuns  soon  justified 
its  appropriation  by  the  success  of  their 
apostolate,  and  the  hidden  life  of  ascet- 
icism and  abnegation  that  accompanied 
it.  They  modelled  their  lives  on  that  of 
Our  Lady  in  the  Cenacle,  realizing  that 
communion  with  the  supernatural  is 
indispensable  to  true  apostleship.  They 
gather  energy  and  light  from  adoration 
of  the  Sacramental  God,  recitation  of  the 
Divine  Office,  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  Mary  worked  in  the  Cenacle  to  assist 
and  inspire  others  for  the  task  that 
awaited  them,  so  these,  her  imitators, 
seek  to  impart  fresh  strength  into  the 
souls  that  come  to  them  for  help  and 
guidance.  The  Order  is  cloistered.  In 
solitude  and  prayer  is  formed  the  valiant 
v/oman  so  needed  by  the  world  of  to-day. 
The  simply  pious  woman,  the  merely 
virtuous  woman,  does  not  suffice  always 
to  cope  with  the  enemy. 

"The  brave,  apostolic  woman,  —  she 
with  the  virility  of  soul  that  knows  no 
sex,  —  the  magnanimous  and  intrepid 
Christian,"  in  the  words  of  Pere  Felix, 
S.  J.,*  "is  wanted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
vSisters  of  the  Cenacle  Retreat."^  For  the 
work  of  inspiration,  reassurance,  and 
counsel,  there  is  needed  one  thing  besides 
the  grace  of  God,  and  that  is  courage. 
Only  the  soul  chastened  by  interior  combat 
with  self,  and  fortified  by  victory,  can 
aid  the  sick  and  weary  souls  that  apply 
to  her  for  instruction  and  consolation. 
In  the  work  of  retreats,  the  Cenacle  nuns 
are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  priests.  Like 
them,  they  must  possess  doctrinal  knowl- 
edge, be  familiar  with  the  Gospel,  and 
know  how  to  bring  Christian  principles 
to  bear  on  life's  problems.  Apostleship, 
as  the  main  activity  of  the  Cenacle  relig- 
ious, is  formulated  in  the  first  rule  of  the 
Constitution.     Each   member  is   to  labor 

*  "Notre  Dame  du  Cenacle." 
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not  only  for  her  own  perfection  and  sal- 
vation, but  for  the  souls  of  others  by 
means  of  spiritual  retreats  and  lessons  in 
Christian  doctrine.  In  order  to  impart 
the  balm  of  the  spiritual  exercises,  which 
she  herself  practises  assiduously,  to  those 
with  whom  she  is  brought  in  contact, 
the  Cenacle  religious  must  strive  to 
acquire  the  science  of  discernment  as  well 
as  to  practise  the  virtue  of  zeal.  Various 
remedies  suit  various  cases,  and  it  is 
her  lofty  task  to  complete  and  supple- 
ment what  the  priest,  by  the  nature  of 
his  avocations,  can  not  find  time  to 
accomplish  in  a  retreat. 

There  have  been  some  scoffers  at  the 
idea  of  women  dedicating  themselves  to 
assist  the  spiritual  life  of  other  women, 
but ,  never  among  the  clergy  who  expe- 
rienced the  advantages  of  such  precious 
aid.  In  modesty,  and  in  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  direction,  is  the  work 
pursued  of  entertaining  and  kindling 
fervor  in  lay  women,  who  can  spread  it 
further  afield.  Intelligent  minds,  hitherto 
in  ignorance,  are  well  enlightened  and 
prompted  to  study  the  truths  of  God. 
The  Cenacle  nuns  teach  nothing  but 
Christian  doctrine;  and,  as  they  keep 
no  boarding-schools  for  the  young,  they 
can  not  teach  it  regularly  and  contin- 
uously. But  they  seek  every  occasion  of 
imparting  it  to  adults  according  to  the 
needs  and  intellectual  capacities  of  each. 

At  a  time  when  God's  laws  are  every- 
where assailed,  and  professing  Christians 
are  tempted  to  compromise  with  their 
consciences,  this  body  of  women  seems 
providentially  raised  up  to  co-operate 
with  the  ministers  of  Christ  for  the 
instruction  and  strengthening  of  souls 
exposed  to  the  snares  of  the  w^orld.  The 
brunt  of  modern  life  falls  specially  hard 
on  women,  deprived  of  the  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  seclusion  which  gave  to 
their  mothers  power  to  resist,  as  well  as 
immunity  from  stress  and  strain.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  women  of  our  day  to 
withdraw  from  their  daily  occupation 
even  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  care  for 


their  souls'  welfare  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  Yet  this  is  most  imperative.  The 
houses  of  retreat  attached  to  the  convents 
of  the  Cenacle  are  asylums  which  welcome 
at  any  tim.e  women  of  all  classes  desirous 
of  renewing  their  spiritual  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  these 
havens  should  be  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  Our  T;ady  of  the  Cenacle. 

From  the  first  Cenacle  overflowed  a 
wave  of  love  that  embraced  mankind  of 
all  hues  and  climes.  The  light  of  faith, 
the  joy  of  hope,  the  fire  of  charity  were 
carried  away  from  the  Cenacle  by  the 
Apostles.  In  hidden  conclave,  shut  out 
from  distraction,  they  gathered  force 
during^  the  interval  of  waiting,  after  the 
Ascension,  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  present  with  them  was  the 
Virgin  most  ^  Prudent,  Mother  of  Good 
Counsel.  In  contemplative  retreat  did  the 
pioneers  concentrate  thought  and  mature 
resolve.  Intimate  communion  with  the 
mind  of  Mary  infused  knowledge  and 
fanned  flame.  At  her  feet  the}^  learned 
much  of  what  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
from  them.  The  Paraclete  came  after  they 
had  in  retreat  tasted  the  manna  of  prayer. 
Henceforth  they  were  commissioned  to 
"preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

As  the  Apostles  were  transformed  by 
the  retreat  in  the  Cenacle,  so  may  earnest 
Christians,  aided  by  recollection  and  led 
by  a  higher  spirituality,  learn  the  logical 
lesson  of  life.  In  time  of  trouble,  doubt, 
or  bereavement,  a  sufferer,  entering  into 
himself,  discovers  solace  and  light  in  the 
promptings  of  faith.  The  closer  he 
approaches  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
Cenacle  retreat,  the  better  he  discerns 
the  designs  of  God  and  the  graces  at 
hand  to  fulfil  them.  The  work  of  facili- 
tating and  furthering  reunion  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God  for  girls  and  women 
of  high  and  low  degree  is  surely  one 
well   calculated    to    advance   the   reign   of 

Jesus  Christ. 

>  «♦> « 

Patient  silence  is  often  one's  best 
resource. — Cardinal  Wiseman. 
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The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    SCAN. 
XXIV. 

lADElvINE'S  interview  with  Mrs. 
Welterman  had  cast  a  shadow  on 
that  young  woman's  rosy  hopes, — 
a  sHght  shadow  at  first. 

"Mary"  (MadeHne  had  just  attired 
herself  in  a  feathery  pink  dress,  to  try 
its  effect  on  a  customer  she  expected  at 
four  o'cloclc),  "tell  that  girl  to  come 
quietly  in  with  tea  the  moment  I  ring. 
If  Mrs.  Weston-Jones  does  not  have  her 
tea  precisely  at  four  o'clock  she  becomes 
quite  impossible." 

The  two  young  women  were  in  the 
little  box  of  a  room  over  the  hall,  where 
Madeline  did  her  bookkeeping  and  con- 
sulted occasionally  with  her  partner.  I'm 
doing  my  best,  and  so  are  you  (though 
you're  too  easy  with  the  girls);  and 
success  is  sure  —  if  we  don't  go  into 
bankruptcy." 

"Why?"  asked  Mary,  in  open-eyed 
wonder.  "I'm  sure  we  work  hard  enough." 

"Listen  to  the  innocent!"  exclaimed 
Madeline,  raising  her  dainty  hands,  care- 
fully gloved  for  the  occasion.  "You  are 
simple,  Mary  dear!  What  is  hard  work 
without  capital  these  days?  Nothing!  I 
have  kept  it  from  you  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  Mrs.  Welterman  may  be  obliged  to 
desert  us." 

"O  Madeline!" 

"Yes."  Madeline's  look  became  less 
cheerful.  "Her  husband  wants  all  the 
money  he  can  grasp  for  the  new 
department-store  venture,  —  a  building 
with  thirty-four  stories,  and  with  an 
aeroplane  for  an  elevator,  I  suppose." 
Madeline  laughed  again  bitterly.  "Well, 
we'll  just  have  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  expect  to  secure  a  rich  cus- 
tomer to-da3^ — Mrs.  Weston-Jones.  She's 
heard  from  somebody  at  my  old  place  that 
'Madame  Madeline'  is  clever  and  cheap. 
She's   the   kind  that  go   about  telling   of 


'my  little  dressmaker  in  Paris,'  and  im- 
posing upon  poor  girls  like  me.  Oh,  well, 
she'll  advertise  us,  anyway!" 

A  bitter  tone  came  into  Madeline's 
voice, — very  different,  indeed,  from  those 
dulcet  accents  she  used  in  business.  "In 
business,"  she  often  said,  "I  use  Soeur 
Pelagie's  voice;  at  home  I  lapse  into  my 
own.  There's  one  thing  you  could  do, 
Mary,"  she  remarked  timidly.  "You 
might  ask  George  Trevanion  to  lend  us 
some  money." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  —  I  really  couldn't!" 
Mary's  color  came  and  went,  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  imploringly. 

"Listen,  Mary!"  Madeline  spoke  fer- 
vently. "When  you're  in  business  you 
must  be  prepared  to  do  almost  anything 
to  keep  afloat.  And  think  what  depends 
on  it!  Unfortunately,  we've  gone  into 
debt  on  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Welterman's 
money.  If  she'd  only  stand  to  us,  our 
credit  would  be  good  until  we  could  float 
ourselves.  And,  O  Mary,  I  can't  drag 
Arthur  into  it !  He's  on  some  of  our  notes, 
and  you  know  what  that  means  if  we  fail. 
I  was  never  miserly, — I  never  cared  for 
money  for  money's  sake;  but  I  feel  as 
all  French  people  feel,  —  that  I  ought  to 
bring  something  to  my  husband,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  a  hard-working  man  like 
Arthur.  You  weren't  brought  up  that 
way,  but  it's  in  my  blood  to  be  different. 
I  think  a  wife  ought  to  bring  something 
for  the  home-keep.  And  I  hoped  I'd  make 
a  little  out  of  the  business,  and  then 
marry  Arthur,  and  leave  you  to  run  it, 
if  you  cared  to  hold  on.  I  wanted  too 
much."  Madeline's  mood  changed.  "And 
the  good  Lord  sees  that  perhaps.  Oh,  I 
hear  the  steps  of  that  Mrs.  Weston-Jones! 
Some  powder,  Mary!  Trevanion  might 
save  us." 

"Oh,  I  can't!" 

"You're  in  love  with  him  still." 

"Madeline!"    Mary's  eyes  blazed. 

Madeline  laughed. 

"I  just  wanted  to  find  out.  Now  I  see, 
as  you've  almost  forgotten  him,  it  won't 
be  so  hard  to  ask  him." 
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"Madeline!" 

But  Madame  had  already  entered,  and 
Mary  heard  the  echo  of  her  best  imilation 
of  vSaur  Pelagie. 

"Madame  Weston- Jones !  Enckantce! 
Ravie!" 

Mary,  left  to  herself,  stood,  silent  and 
unhappy. 

"If  it  isn't  one  thing,  it's  another,"  she 
reflected,  echoing  one  of  her  mother's 
best-beloved  phrases.  How  could  she  ask 
Trevanion  for  such  a  favor?  She  went 
cold  at. the  thought  of  it.  What  would 
his  wife  think?  For,  after  all,  it  was  her 
money  she  would  be  forced  to  ask  for.  And 
he  might  be  obliged  to  ask  her.  Even  to 
save  herself  from  a  limitless  debt,  even 
to  save  Madeline  and  Arthur  March,  how 
could  she  bring  herself  to  do  it?  But  there 
was  no  time  for  thought.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  work  would  set  her  free  from  her 
perplexity.  She  must  go  into  the  sewing- 
room  and  direct  the  girls. 

Still,  in  spite  of  her  occupation,  there 
were  moments  during  the  morning  when 
the  thought  of  Madeline's  suggestion 
recurred,  and  made  her  heart  heav)^  But 
Mary  had  two  qualities :  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  her  not  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
equally  impossible  for  her  not  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  people  around  her.  To 
save  time,  Madeline  had  arranged  a  little 
lunch  room  in  the  house.  Mary  noted 
Mazie  Verney,  pale  and  heavy-eyed.  She 
was  a  pretty  girl,  intelligent-looking, 
quiet,  and  apparently  well-mannered. 
Mary  asked  her  to  come  to  her  behind  a 
screen.  Madeline  had  gone  home  with 
Madame  Weston- Jones  for  some  further 
measuring  or  other  mystery,  and  Mary 
had  a  vacant  place  at  her  table. 

"She's  in  for  another  scolding!"  whis- 
pered a  girl  nearest  the  screen.  "A  little 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing  and  she'll  get 
the  sack." 

But  Mary  had  no  intention  of  scolding 
anybody.  In  asking  Mazie  Verney  to 
lunch  with  her,  she  was  obeying  an 
impulse  of  instinctive  interest,  and  trying 
to  gain  a  respite  from  her  own  perplex- 


ities. Besides,  she  was  too  wise  to  scold 
anybody  at  lunch  time. 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Miss  Coyne,"  Mazie  began.  "But  it's 
no  use.  I'm  doing  my  work  very  well, 
and  I  don't  think  you've  any  reason  to 
find  fault." 

"I  don't  intend  to  find  fault."  Mary 
smiled.  "I  intend  to  make  you  eat  this 
pea  soup,  which  looks  very  good.  Madame 
Madeline  had  an  inspiration  when  she 
induced  the  black  cook  next  door  to  serve 
us  with  such  decent  food." 

The  girl's  face  ceased  to  look  intense 
and  anxious. 

"It  is  good.  It's  very  nice  of  you  to 
ask  me  to  lunch  with  you.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  'rag'  me  for  being  out  so 
late.  But  if  you  had  to  lead  my  life,  you 
just  couldn't  stay  at  home  evening  after 
evening,  in  a  little  hall-room,  with  no  fire 
and  no  light  except  a  flaring  gas  jet.  I've 
got  to  go  somewhere,  and  I  like  to  dance. 
A  girl  gets  sick  of  the  'movies.'  They're 
so  expensive,  too,  unless  you  have  steady 
company  that  you  can  depend  on." 

"Now  you  must  try  some  of  this  stew. 
But  tell  me  about  yourself." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  by  an  aunt,  who  just  made 
me  drudge  when  the  law  didn't  make  me 
go  to  school.  Country  life?  None  in  mine! 
Up  at  six,  and  mobs  of  farm  hands  to  feed, 
and  no  leisure.  Aunt  was  too  stingy  to 
have  a  telephone  put  in,  and  never  went 
anywhere,  except  to  church  once  a  month. 
You  see,  I  had  learned  to  sew  well,  and  I 
had  a  good  eye  for  color  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  so  I  left  the  farm  and  came  to  New 
York.  Except  that  aunt  had  to  get  two 
hired  girls  in  my  place,  she  didn't  think 
that  she  had  any  reason  for  missing  me, 
and  she  told  me  so  in  the  only  letter 
she  ever  wrote  me.  Uncle,  my  mother's 
brother,  said  he'd'  make  it  easier  for  me, 
if  I'd  come  back.  But,  even  if  he  could 
do  it  —  which  he  couldn't,  —  it  was  hor- 
ribly lonely  on  the  farm.  The  only  anmse- 
ment  was  a  sermon  and  singing  hymns  to  a 
cracked  melodeon  once  a  week, — we  didn't 
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even  have  summer  boarders.  Now,  Miss 
Coyne,  you  see  why  I  try  to  enjoy  myself. 
I  just  had  to  pick  up  what  friends  I  could, 
and  have  a  good  time.  And  there's  no 
harm  in  it." 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  would  be 
happier  in  the  country?" 

"Now,  Miss  Coyne,  don't  talk  that 
' back-to-the-f arm '  business  to  me!"  The 
girl  was  always  at  her  ease  with  Mar}^ 
but  constrained  and  almost  servile  with 
Madeline.  "You  people  who  haye  never 
lived  in  the  country  and  who  never  go 
there  to  live  yourselves,  are  always  talk- 
irg  about  the  country,  as  if  it  was  a 
paradise.  I  must  say  that  if  w^e  knew 
some  pleasant  people  and  had  a  telephone, 
and  if  I  had  been  taught  to  find  interests 
on  the  farm  outside  of  the  work — " 

"But  why  not  in  the  work  itself?" 

"It  was  drudgery, — with  aunt  nagging 
about  the  pies  in  the  oven  and  the  pies 
that  weren't  in  the  oven.  And  then 
sometimes  we  were  short-handed  in  the 
winter,  — -  did  you  ever  try  to  feed  stock 
in  a  blizzard?  And  so  I  came  here  to  get 
some  amusement  out  of  life,  and  I'm 
getting  it." 

"And  the  future?" 

"I  don't  think  of  the  future.  Of  course 
I  can't  save  anything.  It  takes  seven 
dollars  a  week  for  my  board  and  neces- 
saries, and  that  doesn't  always  include 
car  fare.  If  Madame  Madeline  didn't 
give  us  the  privilege  of  getting  dress 
material  at  cost  price,  I'd  have  to  go  in 
rags.  I  make  my  own  clothes,  naturally. 
You  see,  I'm  well  brought  up.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  had  gone  to  good  schools,  and  I 
think  I  speak  English  well;  but  I  was 
never  really  taught  to  take  an  interest  in 
anything." 

"Religion?" 

Mazie  Verney  laughed. 

"That's  gone  out  of  fashion  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  Church  members  are 
not  so  many  as  they  used  to  be.  We 
hardly  paid  our  old  minister  and  his 
wife  —  mighty  good  people  they  were, 
too, — enough    to    keep    them.      I    don't 


know  why  I'm  so  frank  with  you,  unless 
it's  because  I  think  I  ought  to  try  and 
make  up  for  having  been  so  rude  the 
other  day.  You  mustn't  think  that  I'm 
bad:  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself, 
but  1  can't  live  without  amusement. 
I  hate  m^y  work,  but  I  must  exist.  It's 
all  nonsense  to  say  that  girls  go  wrong 
because  they're  poor;  that  they're  forced 
to  do  things  they  shouldn't  do  because 
they  don't  earn  enough.  I  can  always 
earn  more  than  I  do  with  you  by  going 
out  as  a  cook.  I  can  cook  well;  but 
then  I  wouldn't  have  my  evenings  to 
myself;  I  couldn't  go  out  and  sta}^  as 
long  as  I  liked.  If  I  were  rich  I'd  go 
out  often,  and  do  nothing  but  amuse 
myself,  as  most  rich  ladies  do.  Money 
wouldn't  change  me.    So  there  you  are!" 

Mary  was  silent.  The  arrival  of  baked 
apples  showed  that  the  meal  was  coming 
to  a  close. 

"What  would  you  like  to  do?" 
"Nothing,"     said     the     girl,     frankly. 
"I  hate  all  work." 

"If  you   had   a   house   of  your   own?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  work  then.  You  see, 
I  never  really  had  anything  of  my  own. 
I'll  be  very  honest  with  you.  I'll  do  my 
work  for  you  as  well  as  I  can,  even  let 
Madame  Madeline  drive  me  a  little, — 
I'm  rather  afraid  of  her.  I've  chosen  my 
way  of  living  and  I  can't  do  anything 
better.  To  be  sure,  if  I  lost  this  place 
I'd  be  in  a  bad  way;  but  I  can  always 
cook.  I  hear  a  lot  about  improving 
the  conditions  of  working  girls."  Mazie 
laughed.  "It  tires  me.  To  improve  our 
condition,  these  uplifters  will  have  to 
change  us  first.  Thank  you  for  the 
lunch,  Miss  Coyne!    I'll  go  to  work  now." 

When  Madeline  returned,  she  took  a 
few  moments  to  give  her  impressions  of 
Mrs.  Weston-Jones  to  her  partner. 

"Quelle  vilaine  figure!''  she  said.  "I 
took  two  of  the  Paris  models  with  me, — 
the  new  gowns.  'You  will  copy  them,' 
she  said,  'and  I  will  wear  them.  It  will 
be  enough  to  make  you  famous.  I  shall 
tell    everybody    that    Madame    Madeline 
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made  them.  It  will  get  into  the  papers.' 
Voila!  Think  of  it,  Mary!  'I  will  give 
you  half  price;  but,  for  the  reclame,  3^ou 
should  let  me  have  them  for  nothing.' 
These  words  the  ancient  witch  addressed 
to  me — to  me, — moi  qui  vous  parle!  And 
she  is  wealthy,  —  a  millionaire !  It  is 
incredible.  I  raged  in  my  heart.  But  I 
said  I  would  think  of  it.  Ah,  Mary,  life 
is  horrible!  I  expect  nothing  from  such 
a  customer."  And  Madeline  began  to 
cry.     "You  must  speak  to  Trevanion." 

Just  after  six  o'clock  Mary  went  out 
alone;  Madeline  always  remained  an 
hour  later,  to  look  over  the  results  of 
the  day's  business.  The  evening  was  clear 
and  fine,  and  Mary's  spirits  arose  for  a 
moment  as  soon  as  she  began  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air.  After  all,  there  must  be 
some  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  She 
could  not  be  reduced  to  the  sacrifice  of 
asking  George  Trevanion  for  help.  It  was 
natural  that  Madeline,  in  her  anxiety, 
should  expect  her  to  do  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  Madeline,  and 
a  most  serious  thing  for  her,  too.  She 
could  realize  what  the  bondage  of  un- 
payable debt  meant;  it  was  a  kind  of 
industrial  slavery  she  could  very  well 
understand.  But  to  ask  George  Trevanion 
for  help  after  what  had  happened!  vShe 
turned  sick  at  the  thought.  She  had 
saved  him  from  great  annoyance,  per- 
haps from  worse,  by  taking  the  pistol, 
Madeline  had  said,  in  her  argument; 
but  this  only  made  it  more  impossible  for 
Mary  to  ask  him  to  lend  her  his  wife's 
money.    There  must  be  some  way  out. 

One  day  recently,  Madeline  had  asked 
Mary:  "Do  you  really  pray  for  the 
ordinary  everyday  things  you  want?" — 
"How  else  should  I  get  them?"  Mary 
had  asked  simply.  Madeline  looked  rather 
shocked. — "We  pray  for  our  daily  bread, 
don't  we?"  Mary  added  hastily.  And 
now,  walking  toward  the  cathedral  as 
usual,  fearing  more  and  more  the  terrible 
task  proposed  to  her — that  she  must 
sacrifice  her  womanly  pride,  her  maidenly 
sensitiveness,    all    those    fine    inexplicable 


qualities  that  form  an  exquisite  nature, — 
she  pra3^ed  with  all  her  might  for  a  way  out. 

She  had  just  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue 
when  a  motor  car  shaved  the  sidewalk 
and  stopped.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
woman  in  lilac  velvet  and  yellow  fur 
dropped  to  the  pavement. 

"I've  found  you  at  last!"  said  a  soft 
contralto  voice. 

Mary  looked  up.  It  was  Bianca  Capella, 
more  vivid,  more  glowing  than  ever,  and 
very  much  excited. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"From  Madame  Madeline's  atelier, 
where  I  work."  Mary  could  never  avoid 
answering  a  direct  question. 

"And  where  are  you  going?" 

"To  the  cathedral." 

"I'll  drive  you  there.  —  Dupr^,  the 
cathedral!" 

And  Mary  was  hustled  very  quickly 
by  the  muscular  Madame  Capella  into 
the  car. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,  but  I  am 
determined  you  shall  not  escape.  My 
grip  is  like  steel.  It  must  be.  I  don't 
know  when  I'll  have  to  take  a  role  that 
will  suspend  me  from  a  bell  rope  for 
five  minutes.  You  didn't  think  that  an 
actress  had  to  exercise  her  muscles,  did 
5^ou?    Now  I've  found  you!" 

The  car  moved  noiselessly. 

"So  you   work — somewhere?" 

'•'At  Madame  Madeline's.  I  design 
frocks  and  look   after   the   sewing   girls." 

"Ah!  And  you  make  money?  No? 
You  looked  troubled  when  I  saw  you. 
You  are  unhappy.  You  do  not  make 
money?" 

"We  shall  make  enough  money,  if  we 
can  keep  going.  But  Mr.  Welterman, 
whose  wife's  funds  have  enabled  us  to 
go  on,  obliges  her  to  withdraw  them; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  are  in  a 
bad  way.  I  was  thinking  of  that  w^hcn 
you   saw   me." 

"Welterman?  The  pig!  He  is  my 
brother-in-law,"  said  Madame  Capella, 
softly.  "He  lives  to  m.ake  money.  My 
sister  is  beautiful  and  gentle — an  idealist, 
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as  one  of  her  race  should  be.  She  loves 
art;  she  loves  me;  but  he  thinks  of 
nothing  except  the  trough  in  Wall  Street 
or  somewhere.    And  you  make  costumes?" 

"Madeline  has  real  talent.  We  have 
turned  out  some  really  beautiful  things." 

Madame  Capella  fixed  her  eyes  thought- 
fully on  Mary. 

"I  have  found  you.  You  will  tell  me 
many  things  I  want  to  know.  Our  dress- 
makers are  not  good.  The  costumes  for 
the  'Princess  of  Monaco'  were  dreadful. 
If  I  were  not  at  my  best  in  the  part,  the 
play  would  fall  through.  The  colors  sneer 
at  one  another.  We  are  getting  ready  for 
a  new  play, — 'The  Woman  of  Fate,' — 
modern,  in  the  latest  fashions.  Could 
your  atelier — " 

"O  Madame,  we  could  do  anything!'' 
cried  Mary,  "only  try  us!" 

"And  we  pay  well.  But  if  that  pig  of 
a  brother-in-law  takes  his  money  away, 
your  business  will  be  ruined?" 

"Yes,"  Mary  replied,  after  a  slight 
pause.    "I  don't  believe  we  could  go  on." 

"And  of  course  my  sister  always  takes 
the  point  of  view  of  my  big,  noisy  brother- 
in-law.  She  will  probably  take  this 
advice  and  leave  you  to  flounder  out  of 
debt  as  well  as  3^ou  can.  She  has  good 
qualities — Nina! — but  she  can  never  stand 
up  and  oppose  her  .husband.  Her  stu- 
pidity will  ruin  you,  that's  all.  Do  you 
think  you  could  pull  through  with  a 
little  money?" 

"I  am  sure  we  could,"  answered  Mary, 
eagerl3^  "It's  only  a  question  of  paying 
for  the  fixtures  and  the  installation.  We 
should  already  be  making  a  slight  profit 
over  running  expenses,  if  these  things 
were  paid  for." 

"  I'll  help  3^ou !"  Madame  Capella  turned 
a  resolute  face  toward  Mary.  "I  see  it 
all!  Welterman  has  asked  Mr.  Leipsiger 
over  to  dinner  at  Orvisville  to-morrow 
night,  to  interest  him  in  some  schem.e; 
and  that  unmentionable  Spracht  has  been 
hanging  around  the  hotel  of  late.  He 
doesn't  dare  to  come  near  the  theatre. 
I'd  scorch  him." 


"Spracht!"  exclaimed  Mary.  "Do  you 
know  him?    That  horror!" 

"Know  him?  Don't  I  know  the  story 
of  Sandy  McGill?" 

A  look  of  terror  came  into  her  eyes. 
Mary  was  amazed  at  the  change  in  her. 
All  her  strength  seemed  to  have  gone  in 
a  moment. 

"The  world  is  very  small,  Madame 
Capella!" 

"Small — and  terrible!  But,  Miss  Coyne, 
you  should  have  the  necessary  money." 
The  actress  had  recovered  herself.  "I 
will  help.  It  will  bring  me  good  luck. 
I  feel  it.  We  actresses  are  said  to  be 
superstitious,  but  I  am  not.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  certain  things  I  know,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  bring  me  good 
luck.  We  are  rich  for  the  moment.  'The 
Princess  of  Monaco'  is  a  great  success. 
You  shall  have  tickets.  It  is  one  of  my 
great  parts.  I  die  well  in  it,  and  deaths 
are  my  specialty.  They  said  that  Mdlle. 
Croizette  died  better  than  I;  but  she  is 
really  dead,  and  I  am  not.  Do  you  know 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution?" 

"Only  here  and  there — the  part  about 
Charlotte  Corday  and — " 

"Oh,  she  is  not  interesting!  She  was 
too  pretty  to  have  much  temperament  or 
even  common-sense.  I  could  not  act  her. 
She  and  Madame  Roland  are  not  for  me. 
But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  wh}^  did 
those  foolish  aristocrats  die  so  well?  I 
like  good  deaths.  They  were  mostly 
idiots, — agreeable  idiots.  They  deserted 
the  King;  they  blundered  whenever  they 
could — ' ' 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
Mary.  "I  think  their  King  deserted  them; 
he  certainly  deserted  the  priests." 

"Oh,  that's  another  thing!  But  think 
how  those  great  ladies  died!  Take  the 
Princess  of  Monaco.  She  is  about  to 
be  guillotined.  She  sees — /  see — a  priest 
in  the  crowd;  he  raises  his  right  hand; 
her  face  is  illuminated ;  you  can't  get  that 
with  a  spot  light,  you  have  to  be  lighted 
up  within, — and  she  curtsies  and  dies, 
evidently  happy.     I  studied  much  in  that 
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history,  and  it  is  always  that  way,  except 
in  the  case  of  poor  Madame  du  Barry. 
But  she,  poor  creature,  was  different." 

"I  can  understand." 

"I  wish  I  could!" 

They  were  nearing  the  cathedral. 

"What  will  you  do  when  you  reach 
the  church?" 

"Make  my  thanksgiving  that  I  have 
met  you,  and  that  you  have  been  moved 
to  untie  some  terrible  knots  for  us  — 
for  me^ 

"You  trust  me,  then!  But  why  do  you 
say  'me'?  Is  it  worse  for  you  than  for 
your  partner?" 

"Oh,  yes, — yes!"  Mary  answered  this, 
obeying  her  usual  impulse. 

"You  have  more  money  to  lose?" 

"No, — no!  Oh,  no!  For  me  the  money 
seemed  not  to  count.  It  was  another 
thing, — something  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  say — to  ask  for."  She  shuddered. 

"You  will' tell  me  sometime?" 

"I  will  tell  you  sometime.  Here  we 
are!" 

The  car  stopped. 

"I  shall  go  in,  too.  Tell  me  what  to 
say.  Tell  me  what  the  great  ladies  prayed 
every  day  of  their  lives,  to  make  them 
die  so  nobly.  Tell  me,  and  I  will  say  it; 
for  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  death." 

They  had  descended  from  the  car,  and 
stood  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Tell  me,  if  you  can,"  the  actress  said 
very  humbly, — ^"tell  me  and  I  will  say  it." 

Mary  looked  into  the  intense  eyes  of 
the  woman  beside  her.  She  still  hesitated; 
there  was  something  very  m5'^sterious,  per- 
sonal, even  hidden,  in  her  new  belief. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  These  women 
had  said  every  day  of  their  lives,  'Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners, 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.'" 

Hand  in  hand,  they  went  into  the  soft- 
shadowed  interior,  and  knelt  where  the 
tabernacle  light  fell  upon  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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III. 


The  noblest  men  are   moulded  out  of 
their  own  faults. — Anon. 


YTHOVILTS,  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
from  his  prison  cell  in  Ghent, 
had  written,  according  to  Zoes, 
"asking,  urging,  even  imploring" 
Vendeville  to  become  his  coadjutor  in  his 
bishopric.  But  he  refused,  deeming 
himself  unworthy  of  the  priesthood. 
However,  after  much  prayer,  after  many 
consultations  with  his  bishop  and  with 
many  theologians,  and  having  made  a 
retreat  under  the  Jesuits  at  Saint-Omer, 
he  received  Orders,  and  finally  was 
ordained  priest  on  January  i,  1581,  and 
celebrated  his  first  Mass  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany.  Ever  after,  to  commem- 
orate these  two  greatest  events  of  his 
life,  he  fasted  on  the  vigils  of  these 
anniversaries,  and  celebrated  them  with 
redoubled  fervor. 

As  a  priest  his  life  was  simple  and  frugal. 
To  intimate  friends  he  avowed  that  he 
had  always  prayed,  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ:  "O  Lord,  neither  beggary  nor 
riches!"*  He  feared  that  had  he  a  big 
fortune,  he  might  misuse  or  not  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  He  rose  about  four  in  the 
morning.  He  rarely  dined  out;  was  ex- 
tremely moderate  at  table,  in  food,  drink, 
and  conversation.  He  entertained  only 
a  few  guests  at  a  time  at  his  own  board, 
always  had  something  edifying  read  at 
the  beginning  of  dinner,  and  then  dis- 
coursed on  some  serious  topic  or  point  of 
learning.  His  guests  always  left  charmed 
with  his  kind,  useful,  and  charitable  con- 
versation. Much  of  his  time  was  occupied 
by  the  two  seminaries  or  royal  colleges 
founded  by  Philip  II.  at  Louvain  and 
Douay;  and  the  royal  bounty  for  their 
support  was  yearly  paid  to  him  and 
Lindanus,  Bishop  of  Middelburg,  as 
deputed  by  the  King  to  watch  over  them. 
Many    applied    to    Vendeville    to    obtain 


*  Proverbs,   xxx,    8. 
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scholarships  in  these  seminaries;  but,  as 
his  letters  to  the  first  president  of  the 
King's  College  at  Douay  showed,  he  would 
favor  no  candidate  until  he  had  made 
certain  that  the  latter  was  likely  to  become 
a  good  priest.  His  door  was  ever  open  to 
all  who  sought  his  help,  whether  it  were 
spiritual  advice  or  alms  or  counsel  in  legal 
matters.  But  before  giving  help  he 
inquired  carefully  into  each  case.  He 
would  never  accept  a  present  from  those 
he  had  helped,  and  looked  to  God  alone 
for  his  reward. 

In  the  summer  of  1585  he  was  named 
scholasticus  of  Brussels,  and  as  such  had 
to  look  after  the  schools  of  the  town,  to 
superintend  both  the  religious  and  secular 
instruction  given  in  them.  The  salary 
of  this  post  he  devoted  entirely  to  helping 
deserving  teachers.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Farnese  charged  him  to  go  to  lyouvain 
and  Mechlin  to  ask  from  the  Archbishop 
and  the  heads  of  religious  houses  zealous 
missionaries  to  instruct  the  people  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  King  and  their  Faith.  On  this  mission 
he  was  captured  by  freebooters  and  car- 
ried captive  to  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  town 
that  had  early  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Orange's  partisans.  He  was  kept  there 
in  prison  for  a  month,  then  set  free  on 
payment  of  a  small  ransom.  Providen- 
tially, his  captors  did  not  recognize  a 
royal  privy  councillor  in  the  poorly 
clad  priest. 

Six,  Bishop  of  Saint-Omer,  had,  like 
Rythovius  of  Ypres,  desired  to  have 
Vendeville  for  successor;  and  now,  for 
the  second  time,  Farnese  recommended 
Philip  II.  to  nominate  him  to  the  See  of 
Tourna)^  again  vacant.  The  Nuncio 
Bonomi,  who  knew  Vendeville  well,  wrote 
to  the  King  in  the  same  sense.  On  July 
24,  1587,  Philip  II.  designated  him  to  re- 
succeed  to  the  See  of  Tournay.  When  the 
King's  letters  reached  him,  Vendeville 
took  three  days  to  consider  whether  he 
ought  to  accept  the  burden,  begging  the 
prayers  of  many  religious  houses,  and 
doubling   his   own   prayers,    fastings,    and 


alms.  Then  he  consulted  those  friends 
whom  he  deemed  most  fitting  to  advise 
him.  One  and  all  told  him  that  to  refuse 
the  See  would  be  to  olTend  God.  When 
his  consent  had  been  given  and  all  for- 
malities were  performed.  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
was  so  pleased  that  he  hastened  the  send- 
ing of  the  Bull  appointing  Vendeville  to 
the  ancient  See  of  Tournay. 

On  May  29,  1588,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tournay,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
and  a  Franciscan  bishop.  It  seems,  from 
a  resolution  voted  by  the  Canons  of 
Tournay  on  Easter  Monday,  1588,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  bishops  of  that 
See  to  be  consecrated  in  one  or  other 
abbey,  not  in  their  cathedral.  In  the 
"Black  Leather  Book"  of  the  city's 
archives  there  is  a  long  account  of  the 
"joyful  entry"  of  Messire  Jehan  Vende- 
ville into  Tournay.  The  consecration  over, 
the  dean  and  chapter  and  all  who  had 
been  at  the  consecration  escorted  the 
Bishop  to  the  cathedral  to  assist  at  Mass. 
Later  they  dined  with  him  in  his  palace, 
of  which  some  remains  exist  in  the  present 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Tournay. 

Vendeville  as  bishop  continued  the 
same  simple  life  he  had  led  as  professor 
and  as  priest,  except  that,  being  richer, 
he  increased  his  almsgiving.  He  obliged 
all  his  household  to  dress  plainly  and  to 
live  uprightly.  "  If  I  can  not  control  my 
own  household,"  he  asked,  "how  can  I 
govern  my  Church?"  Three  or  four 
priests,  a  few  clerics  and  servants  formed 
his  household,  who  at  nine  at  night  were 
summoned  by  bell  to  night  prayers  said 
by  the  Bishop  when  at  home;  after  which 
all  retired  to  rest.  He  set  them  the 
example  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  all 
did  as  he  did,  fasting  thrice  weekly  in 
Advent,  though  this  was  not  obligatory. 
He  was  kind  to  all;  and  Zoes  says  that 
during  the  eight  years  he  was  his  sec- 
retary, though  he  made  many  mistakes, 
he  never  saw  the  Bishop  angry  or  vexed. 
Unlike  some  prelates  of  his  times,  Vende- 
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ville  kept  neither  horses  nor  hounds  for 
hunting,  only  three  horses  for  travelhng. 
He  approved  of  all  taking  proper  recrea- 
tion, provided  too  much  time  was  not 
wasted  in  it,  and  the  Offices  of  the  Church 
not  neglected.  He  ever  kept  the  thought 
of  death  before  him,  and  in  his  bedroom 
hung  a  list  of  his  departed  friends,  to 
remind  him  to  pray  for  their  souls,  and 
also  that  he  must  soon  rejoin  them.  In 
the  dining  hall  of  his  palace  he  caused 
these  two  inscriptions  to  be  placed, 
Memorare  novissima  tua  et  in  ceiernum  non 
peccahis,  and  Stipendmm  peccati  mors. 

The  ancient  diocese  of  Tournay  (Ven- 
deville  was  its  eighty-second  Bishop)  had 
had  its  extensive  jurisdiction  greatly 
reduced  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
bishoprics  in  the  Low  Countries.  Instead 
of  being  subject  to  Rheims,  it  was  now 
subject  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray, 
and  comprised  the  deaneries  of  Tournay, 
Seclin,  Saint-Amand,  Helchin,  Courtray, 
Lille,  and  Wervick.  Vendeville  divided 
it  into  twelve  deaneries.  He  considered 
that,  for  the  proper  government  of  his 
diocese,  more  deans  were  needed;  for, 
said  he,  deans  "are  the  eyes  of  their 
bishop." 

The  recent  religious  troubles  and  wars 
had  done  much  harm  to  the  laity  as  well 
as  to  the  clergy.  Sundays  and  holydays 
were  not  observed;  the  fast  of  Lent  was 
rarely  kept;  instead  multitudes  gave 
themselves  up  to  drink  and  riotous  living. 
Many  had  never  been  confirmed;  and 
Vendeville,  during  his  short  episcopate, 
confirmed  over  sixty  thousand  persons. 
Religious  instruction  had  been  greatly 
neglected.  Sunday-schools  existed  only  in 
the  three  largest  towns  of  the  diocese. 
Vendeville  employed  members  of  relig- 
ious Orders  to  help  his  parish  priests  to 
instruct  the  people.  He  himself  presided 
at  the  examinations  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  If  a  cure  of  souls  became 
vacant,  he  made  it  known  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Douay,  so  that  some  well-trained 
priest  might  apply  for  it. 

In     1588     he     made     a     visitation     of 


his  diocese,  everywhere  ccfnfirming  and 
preaching.  He  journeyed  in  his  coach, 
spending  his  time  on  the  way  in  prayer 
and  meditation.  When  he  lodged  at  a 
priest's  house,  he  insisted  that  his  enter- 
tainment should  be  frugal,  and  cause  as 
little  expense  as  possible  to  his  host.  For 
the  guidance  of  his  preachers,  he  com- 
posed a  manual,  printed  at  Douay  in 
1589,  of  which  no  copies  are  extant.  In 
the  same  year  he  held  his  first  diocesan 
synod.  A  year  earlier,  to  Vendeville's 
great  joy,  a  beginning  was  made  at  Douay 
of  a  common  seminary  for  the  province 
of  Cambray,  which  soon  after  began  its 
useful  career  under  Dr.  Antoine  Surius.* 
Shortly  after  holding  his  synod,  Vende- 
ville received  from  the  Nuncio  Frangipani 
an  invitation  to  pay  his  visit  ad  limina, 
to  render  an  account  of  his  diocese. 
Torrentius,  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  wrote 
regretting  that,  for  grave  reasons,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  accompany  his 
friend  to  Rome.f  The  governor-general, 
Alexander  Farnese,  would  not  allow  the 
Bishop  to  depart  until  he  had  given  him 
letters,  couched  in  most  flattering  terms, 
recommending  him  to  the  Pope,  to  several 
Cardinals,  and  to  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  Rome.  Sixtus  V.,  whose  pon- 
tificate was  drawing  to  a  close ^  received 
the  Bishop  with  marked  affection.  His 
report  on  his  diocese  was  submitted  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Tridentine 
Council,  which  examined  and  praised  it, 
the  Cardinals  adding  that  it  was  needless 
to  exhort  a  Bishop  whose  time  was  so 
well  occupied.  The  prelate,  however,  had 
other  work  to 'do  before  he  could  leave 
Rome. 

IV. 

Vendeville  had  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  his  "Great  Plan."  It  had  already 
borne  fruit.  His  memorial  about  it  to 
Gregory  XIII.  had  been,  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  summarized  by  the  Jesuit,  Father 
Possevin;     and    some    of    its    suggestions 

*  A.  C.   De  Schrevel,  op.  ciL,  p.   199. 

t  See  this  and  five  other  letters  from  Torrentius  to 
Vendeville  in  the  "Precis  Historiques"  of  Brussels  for 
1877.  PP-   632-635   and   725. 
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led  to  the  foundation  of  colleges  for 
Maronite,  Greek,  and  Dalmatian  stu- 
dents. His  suggestions,  too,  may  have 
led  St.  Francis  Borgia,  at  an  earlier  date, 
to  ask  the  Pope  to  institute  a  Congrega- 
tion of  Cardinals  to  look  to  the  conversion 
of  infidels.  Father  Polanco,  S.  J.,  with 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  Vendeville 
corresponded,  wrote  that  "on  May  20, 
1568,  our  Father  General  [St.  Francis 
Borgia],  accompanied  by  D.  Alvaro  de 
Castro,  the  Portuguese  Legate,  and 
myself,  called  upon  the  Pontiff  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  institute  a  Congregation 
of  Cardinals  whose  dut)^  it  would  be  to 
look  to  the  conversion  of  infidels.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  Cardinals  we  pro- 
posed —  Amulio,  Serletto,  and  Carafa, — - 
and  he  added  a  fourth,  Cribello.  He  also 
signified  his  intention  of  forming  this 
Congregation  by  a  Motu  Propria,  and 
said  that  he  would  publish  it  in  a 
Consistory."  * 

But  Bishop  Vendeville's  proposals  went 
further  than  this.  The  memoir  which,  in 
1589,  he  presented  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  fills 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  closely  printed 
octavo  pages  in  the  edition  published  by 
Canon  Reusens.f  After  briefly  describing 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  give  effect  to 
his  PrcBcipuum,  or  "Great  Plan,"  the 
Bishop  describes  it  in  all  its  details, 
dividing  his  memoir  into  three  parts. 

First,  he  dwells  on  the  great  need  of 
missionaries  among  infidels,  heretics,  and 
schismatics;  and  of  colleges  to  train  them. 
The  schools  might  be  managed  by  the 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  PVanciscans.  If 
each  of  these  Orders  were' to  start  a  mis- 
sionary college  with  about  thirty  students, 
youthful,  and  excelling  rather  in  quality 
than  in  number,  he  felt  that  they  would 
soon  multiply,  and  every  Catholic  country 
would  have  its  own  college  to  train  mis- 
sionaries for  lands  that  were  in  darkness. 
He  instances  as  a  success  of  this  kind  the 


*  "Woodstock  Letters,"  Dec,  quoted  by  Chandlery,  S.  J., 
in  his  "  Pilgrim- Walks  in  Rome,"  .Sec.  Ed.,   London,   1905. 

t  "Memoires  de  la  Societe  Historique  de  Tournai,"  X, 
145-307.  with  portrait  of  Bishop  Vendeville  in  the  sixty- 
sixth   year    of    his    life. 


English  College  at  Douay.  He  suggests 
that  the  Holy  See  should  set  up  mis- 
sionary colleges  in  Rome,  Perugia,  and 
Bologna.  He  counts  much  on  what  his 
own  countrymen  would  do,  and  on  the 
generosity  of  the  Catholic  King.  He 
describes  the  training  the  missionaries 
should  receive,  and  insists  on  the  impor- 
tance of  their  being  taught  the  language 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
destined  to  labor. 

Secondly,  he  considers  how  the  trained 
missionaries  should  be  chosen  according 
to  their  aptitude  for  work  in  civilized  or 
in  savage  lands;  and  passes  in  review  the 
work  that  they  might  be  called  to  do  in 
different  lands ;  among  infidels,  Jews  or 
heretics.  He  points  to  the  great  good 
that  learned  controversialists  were  then 
doing  in  England. 

Thirdly,  he  concludes  by  examining 
whence  the  money  to  support  his  proposed 
colleges  might  be  derived.  In  large  towns, 
alms  would  be  forthcoming;  but  perhaps 
his  boldest  suggestion  is  that  rich  mon- 
asteries or  ones  with  few  inmates  might 
devote  part  of  their  revenues  to  support 
such  colleges.  It,  would  not  need  so  much 
to  endow  all  these  colleges  as  to  endow  a 
single  great  abbey,  he  thinks;  and  adds 
enthusiastically:  "Not  ten  —  nay,  not 
a  hundred  abbeys  could  produce  more 
spiritual  good  than  would  these  colleges." 
In  an  appendix,  Vendeville  offers  some 
further  considerations  in  favor  of  his 
proposals. 

The  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  having  examined  his  proposals, 
presented  some  eighteen  observations  on 
them  to  the  Pope.  These  Vendeville 
answered,  but  the  last  sheet  containing 
some  of  his  answers  has  been  lost.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  Vendeville's  PrcBcipuum,  to 
which  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his 
life;  feeling,  as  he  said,  that  what  he 
proposed  was  "to  the  greater  glory  of 
our  most  holy  religion  and  of  the 
Apostolic  See."  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  Belgians  who  claim  that  Ven- 
deville in  this  memoir  conceived  the  idea 
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of  the  College  of  Propcgarda,  do  their 
saintly  Bishop  less  than  justice.  The 
Propaganda  College,  first  and  foremost 
of  all  missionary  colleges,  was  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  Vendeville's  "Great  Plan." 
Only  in  these  latter  times  has  it  had  its 
complete  realization,  when  every  civilized 
country  that  has  any  considerable  Cath- 
olic population  has  its  Catholic  mission- 
ary colleges.  Hopeful  and  farseeing  as 
he  was,  his  hopes  have  been  fully  realized 
in  his  own  land;  but  probably  he  never 
dreamed  that  such  colleges  as  he  desired 
would  be  found  now  in  lands  that  then 
seemed  lost  to  the  Church. 

This  visit  to  Rome  won  for  Vendeville 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  in 
the  Eternal  City.  The  General  of  the 
Jesuits  remarked  that  the  Bishop's  virtues 
and  his  great  prudence  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  had  made  him  beloved  by  all. 
At  the  time,  however,  nothing  came  of 
Vendeville's  great  plan,  Sixtus  V.  being 
too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  France. 
The  Bishop  returned  to  Tournay. 

When  Pope  Gregory  XIV.,  whom  Ven- 
deville had  known,  was  elected,  he  wrote 
to  congratulate  him;  and,  in  a  second 
letter,  called  the  Holy  Father's  attention 
to  his  cherished  plan.  The  Pope  replied 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand, 
that  he  had  entrusted  the  matter  to  his 
dear  sons.  Cardinal  Allen  and  Dr.  Gerard 
Vossius.  Cardinal  Sfondrate,  the  Pope's 
nephew,  added  a  personal  letter,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Cardinals  Frederick 
Borromeo,  Asculanus  and  Paleotti,  to- 
gether with  Sylvius  Antoniano,  had  been 
joined  to  Allen  to  examine  the  plan  of 
the  Bishop.  This  gathering  was  called  in 
Rome  the  "Congregation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Tournay."  To  hasten  its  decisions, 
Vendeville  offered  to  resign  his  See  and 
to  accept  a  professorship  in  one  of 
the  proposed  colleges.  Unfortunately, 
Gregory's  pontificate  was  too  short  to 
allow  of  anything  being  decided  in  the 
matter.  But  Vendeville's  hopes  revived 
when  Cardinal  Facchinetti  was  elected 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Innocent  IX.    At 


once  the  Bishop  set  out  for  Rome,  in 
spite  of  the  wintry  weather,  his  age  and 
infirmities  (he  now  suffered  a  great  deal),, 
the  dangers  of  the  journey,  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  faithful  secretary.  But 
he  had  got  no  farther  than  Bologna  when 
he  heard  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  The 
blow  was  hard  to  bear.  It  was  like  being 
shipwrecked  in  sight  of  port. 

Although  weary  with  his  severe  journey 
across  the  Alps,  burdened  by  infirmity 
rather  than  age,  sorely  grieved  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  Pope,  yet  he 
determined  to  push  on  to  Rome.  Thus 
he  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini  on  his  accession  to 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  laid  before 
Clement  VIII.  the  business  that  had 
made  him  —  like  his  predecessor,  St. 
Eleutherius;  like  St.  Amandus,  the  apostle 
of  Flanders;  and  like  our  own  St.  Wil- 
frid— undertake  a  third  journey  to  Rome. 
The  Pope  accordingly  gave  orders  that 
the  Cardinals  who  had  under  consideration 
the  Bishop's  "Great  Plan"  should  im- 
mediately make  a  beginning  in  the  matter, 
and  the  Observantine  branch  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis  was  charged  to  open  a 
missionary  college.  Cardinal  Matthaei, 
protector  of  the  Order,  instructed  its 
procurator-general  to  take  the  Bishop's 
plan  in  hand. 

Some  of  the  Cardinals  would  have  liked 
to  have  the  Bishop  ^s  their  colleague  in 
the  Sacred  College;  but,  in  his  humility, 
he  chided  those  who  hinted  at  such  an 
honor  for  him.  He  left  Rome,  bearing 
with  him  a  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  praising  highly  the  piety,  pru- 
dence, and  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Tournay.* 

Vendeville  had  scarcely  regained  his 
palace  when  he  set  to  work  -again.  In 
1592  he  established  the  Capuchins  in 
Tournay,  and  he  reformed  the  Augus- 
tinian  Friars  there.  Both  houses  flour- 
ished until  the  French  Revolution,  when 
two  friars  of  the  second  house  were  put 
to  death.  He  also  succeeded  after  many 
difficulties    in    establishing    a    college    of 

*  Zoes,  "Vita,"  p.   126. 
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Jesuits  in  Lille,  his  birthplace.  Their 
general,  Aquaviva,  wrote  to  thank  the 
Bishop,  and  recalled  how  greatly  his 
predecessor.  Father  Everard  Mercurian, 
esteemed  Vendeville.  The  Bishop  cared 
little  for  public  applause,  but  he  was 
grateful  to  religious  who  thanked  him; 
as,  for  instance,  when,  having  done  them 
some  service,  the  generals  of  the  Car- 
thusians and  Dominicans  sent  him  letters 
making  him  a  participator  in  all  the  good 
works  and  prayers  of  their  Orders.* 

One  incident  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Vendeville  can  not  be  left  unnoticed, 
especially  as  his  French  biographer  has 
misunderstood  it.f  "Almost  at  the  outset 
of  his  teaching  at  I.ouvain,"  says  Mgr. 
de  Ram,  J  "Lessius  was  involved  in  a 
disagreeable  theological  controversy.  .  .  . 
The  faculty  of  theology  of  I.ouvain  cen- 
sured thirty-four  propositions  taken  from 
the  lectures  of  Hamelius  and  Lessius. 
The  latter  in  refuting  the  errors  of  Baius, 
already  condemned,  was  himself  accused  of 
semi-Pelagianism.  The  faculty  of  theology 
of  Douay  followed  the  example  of  Louvain 
and,  in  its  turn,  censured  the  teaching 
of  Lessius.  Jean  Hauchinus,  Archbishop 
of  Mechlin,  and  Louis  de  Berlaimont, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  as  also  many  of 
their  suffragan  bishops,  approved  the 
double  censure.  On  his  side,  Lessius  sent 
to  Rome  a  defence  of  his  teaching,  in 
favor  of  which  were  not  only  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Universities  of  Mainz, 
Trier,  and  Ingolstadt,  but  also,  in  Belgium, 
men  of  such  weight  as  Jean  de  Streyen, 
Bishop  of  Middelburg;  Lsevinus  Torren- 
tius.  Bishop  of  Antwerp;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Stapleton." 

The  controversy  spreading  outside  the 
walls  of  the  lecture  rooms,  vSixtus  V. 
intervened,  and  sent  the  Nuncio  Fran- 
gipani  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties, 
reserving  to  the  Holy  See  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  matter.  The  Nuncio's 
decree  was  published  at  Louvain  on  July 
TO,     1588.     According    to    De    Ram,    no 

*    lb.,  p.  13.  t  Possoz,  op.  cit.,  pp.   112-116. 

i    Revue  Catholique  de  Louvain  for    1861,  pp.  191-196, 


doctrinal  decision  was  subsequently  given. 
He  states,  contrary  to  Possoz,  that  Vende- 
ville pronounced  in  favor  of  the  censures 
of  the  two  Universities.*  The  Bishop 
communicated  the  Nuncio's  decree  to 
the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  and  others  at 
Tournay;  he  was  also  a  party  to  the  act 
by  which  the  authorities  of  Douay  Uni- 
versity and  the  Jesuits  agreed  that  the 
doctrine  censured  by  the  University 
should  not  be  ^taught  there  until  approved 
by  Rome.  But  if  Vendeville  deemed  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  approve  the  censures,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  approved  the  errors 
of  Baius,  as  one  writer  pretends,  f 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Rome,  while 
Vendeville  was  making  a  visitation  of 
the  churches  and  convents  of  Courtray 
and  its  neighborhood,  he  was  seized 
with  fever  and  forced  to  return  to 
Tournay,  on  October  13,  late  in  the 
evening.  Early  next  morning  he  sent  for 
his  confessor.  Father  E.  du  Pont,  rector 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Tournay,  and  made  a 
general  confession,  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  during  a  night  bereft 
of  sleep.  "I  know  not  how  this  illness 
may  end,"  declared  the  Bishop.  "This 
is  as  God  wills.  His  goodness  has  left 
me  nothing  on  earth  that  makes  me 
desire  to  delay  my  journey  toward  a 
better  home."  Summoning  to  his  bedside 
Canon  Facon,  formerly  a  parish  priest  at 
Douay,  whom  the  Bishop  had  attached 
to  his  household,  he  desired  him  to 
suggest  some  comforting  thoughts  for 
one  who  was  dying.  The  holy  priest 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose: 
"Mori  non  timeo,  quia  bonum  habemus 
Dominum."  Vendeville  interpreted  the 
v/ords,  saying:  "One  need  not  fear  death, 
for  the  Master  is  merciful." 

The  doctor  and  those  about  the  Bishop 
desired  that  he  should  abstain  from 
reciting  the  Divine  Office.  He  obeyed 
their  wishes;  desiring,  however,  that  the 
Little  Hours  should  be  read  aloud  to  him, 

*  "Lettres  de  L-  Torrentius  au  Docteur  J.  Vendeville," 
p.  4. 

t  Cretineau- Jolly,  "Hist,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus," 
I,   341.     Ed.   de    Tournai,    1846. 
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he  joining  in  each  .Gloria.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  he  was  visited  by  the 
provincial  of  the  Augustinians  and  the 
guardian  of  the  Capuchins,  who  bade  him 
be  of  good  heart,  for  he  had  ever  been 
a  faithful  servant.  "If  I  consider  my 
sins,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "I  find  they 
surpass  by  far  my  merits;  but  what  gives 
me  the  greatest  uneasiness  is  the  burden 
of  the  episcopate  that  I  have  had  to 
bear."  But  he  comforted  himself  by 
recalling  that  it  was  an  honor  he  had 
never  sought,  and  that  he  had  begged 
the  Pope  to  take  it  from  him. 

About  six  in  the  evening  he  seemed 
so  much  better  that  hope  revived  in  his 
household.  He  had  taken  nourishment 
with  relish,  and  slept,  he  said,  without 
dreaming,  and  hoped  on  the  morrow  to 
resume  work.  The  fever  had  left  him. 
But  just  as  a  young  cleric  was  reading 
to  him  about  the  goodness  and  bounty 
of  God,  he  bowed  his  head,  and,  without 
a  struggle,  as  one  falling  asleep,  he  slept 
in  the  Lord,  on  October  15,  1592. 

He  was  buried,  in  front  of  the  epis- 
copal throne,  in  the  cathedral  of  Tournay. 
His  tomb  was  marked  by  a  brass 
plate  bearing  this  inscription:  " Dommtis 
Joannes  Venduillius,  Episcopus  Torna- 
censis,  J.V.D.  et  Conciliarius  Concilli 
Privati  Regis  Hispaniarum  in  Belgio,  post 
mulios  labores  Ecclesice  et  Reipuhlicce  causa, 
hie  quiescit.  Obiit  anno  1592,  15  die  niensis 
Octobris."  Immediately  after  the  burial 
his  will  w^as  read  in  presence  of  all  the 
Canons,  who,  having  approved  it,  nomi- 
nated two  vicars  capitillar  to  administer 
the  diocese  while  the  See  was  vacant. 
They  also  asserted  their  right  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  deceased  prelate's 
goods,  and  refused  to  allow  the  civic 
authorities  to  intervene  in  the  matter. 

Vendeville's  only  child  survived  him. 
She  had  married  Leonard  Bocxhorn, 
senator  of  Louvain,  by  whom  she  had 
four  sons.  The  Bishop  had  made  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  disposing  of  such  prop- 
erty as,  in  the  opinion  of  wise,  disinter- 
ested persons,  he  might  so  dispose  of,  in 


favor  of  his  four  grandsons.  He  hoped, 
he  said,  that  if  they  desired  to  become 
religious,  they  should  join  the  Capuchins 
or  the  Jesuits;  "for  there  are,"  he  added, 
"wonderfully  good  and  holy  men  among 
them,  and  few  that  will  not  save  their 
souls."  *  One  grandson  was  senator  of 
Louvain  in  16 13,  of  the  others  we  are 
told  nothing. 

Dedicated  to  Our  Lady  in  his  child- 
hood by  his  pious  mother,  Vendeville 
ever  had  the  tenderest  love  for  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God.  Of  this  he  gave 
proof  by  helping  to  build  a  chapel,  a 
gem  of  Roman  architecture,  to  shelter  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  at  Loos 
(an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  near  Lille). 
The  original  statue  had  been  carried  off 
b)^  heretics  out  of  hatred  to  Our  Lady. 
A  replica  of  it  existed  in  the  monks' 
choir;  this  Bishop  Vendeville  had  removed 
to  the  chapel.  On  that  occasion,  after 
having  blessed  the  statue,  he  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  wicked  wiles  of  the  serpent 
were  frustrated,  and  once  more  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  at  Loos  became  a 
centre  of  popular  devotion  to  the  Immac- 
ulate Mother  of  God.f 

We  can  not  better  close  this  notice  of 
the  life  of  a  great  sixteenth-century  Cath- 
olic, who  served  his  Church  and  country 
with  single-hearted  devotion  throughout 
his  career,  than  by  repeating  the  words 
with  which  Zoes  closes  his  biography  of 
Jean  Vendeville.  He  relates  that,  about 
two  years  after  the  Bishop's  death  some 
repairs  to  his  cathedral  necessitated  the 
opening  of  his  tomb.  His  body,  though 
it  had  not  been  embalmed,  was  found  as 
fresh  and  entire  as  if  it  had  just  been 
laid  in  the  tomb;  which,  adds  Zoes,  non 
sine  admiratione  et  opinione  miracidi 
repertum  fuit. 

(The  End.) 


*  Zoes,  "Vita,"  p.  130. 

t  Buzelin,  S.  J.,  quoted  by  Possoz,  op.  cit.,  p.   143-145. 
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God's  Way. 

BY    FLORENCE    GILMORE- 

yyo  snow  will  come,  all  spotless  white, 

While  smiles  the  earth  with  joys  of  spring: 

The  wind  must  howl  and  days  grow  dark, 
The  leaves  must  fall,  the  birds  take  wing, 

The  flowers  must  droop  and  fade  and  die, — 

In  graves  of  leaves  they  all  must  lie. 

No  man  will  reach  God's  spotless  heights 
While  smiles  his  life  with  joys  of  spring: 

Chill  winds  must  blow  and  days  grow  dark, 
His  plans  fail  fast,  his  hopes  take  wing. 

His  loves  must  droop  and  fade  and  die, — 

In  graves  of  tears  his  loves  must  lie. 


The  Legend  of  St.  Winefride. 


BY    EDITH    STANIPORTH. 


^V^>?  INEFRIDE  stood  on  the  slope 
I  I  I  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  the 
ULf  valley.  She  was  a  chieftain's 
daughter,  and  the  dark  hair 
which  flowed  over  her  shoulders  was 
confined  by  a  golden  circlet,  her  robe 
was  woven  of  the  finest  wool,  her  sandals 
made  out  of  the  choicest  skins.  Her 
beautiful  soul  looked  out  of  her  eyes, — 
the  dark  gray  eyes  of  the  Celtic  race, 
tender,  sweet  and  loving;  and  the  soft 
Welsh  air  gave  a  transparent  bloom  to 
her  cheek.  She  was  feeling  very  happy 
and  peaceful;  for  that  morning  she  had 
confided  to  Beuno,  her  saintly  adviser 
and  guide,  her  wish  to  consecrate  her 
life  to  God,  and  become  the  humble  little 
spouse  of  her  Lord;  and  he  had  not 
chidden  her, — nay,  he  had  listened  and 
encouraged  her.  But  he  reminded  her 
that  the  disposal  of  her  future  was  not 
in  her  own  hands  but  in  those  of  her 
parents,  and  that  she  must  submit  to 
their  ruling. 

"God's  ways  are  not  always  our  ways," 
he  told  her;  "but  His  will  is  ever  the 
best  for  us,  whatever  happens.  He  sees 
your  heart  and  accepts  your  offering.     I 


will  speak  to  your  father  concerning  the 
matter." 

vShe  thanked  him,  and  left  him  full  of 
hope;  for  if  any  one  could  influence 
Tuoyth  it  was.  Beuno,  the  stranger  who  ^ 
had  come  amongst  them  and  won  the  H 
hearts  of  all,  leading  them  to  the  love 
and  service  of  God.  Tuoyth  had  bestowed 
on  him  lands  and  money  to  build  a 
church,  which  was  rising  already  in  the 
valley;  and  meanwhile  a  humble  little 
wattle  chapel  served  the  needs  of  the 
worshippers,  who  were  daily  increasing. 
But  there  were  many  heathens  left  in  the 
land;  and  the  cruel  worship  of  the 
Druids,  with  its  human  sacrifices  and 
gloomy  rites,  lingered  still  in  deep  woods 
and  mountain  fastnesses.  But  Winefride, 
in  the  free,  sweet  air  of  heaven,  held 
communion  with  her  God,  heard  His 
voice  in  the  murmur  of  the  stream  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
saw  Him  manifest  in  the  work  of  His 
hands;  for  she  knew  that  what  men  call 
Nature  is  the  revelation  of  God. 

She  heard  steps  approaching,  and 
turned  round.  It  was  a  man  in  a  chief- 
tain's garb,  tall,  dark  and  handsome,  but 
»with  features  on  which  wild  passions  had 
already  set  their  mark.  She  knew  Prince 
Caradoc  well:  he  had  been  her  playmate 
in  childhood.  But  lately  she  had  learned 
to  dread  him;  for  she  felt  a  purpose  in 
his  mind  from  which  she  shrank  with  her 
whole  soul.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
petty  kings  of  Wales,  and  a  heathen. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "I  missed  you  at  the 
banquet  and  came  to  seek  you." 

"It  was  kind  of  you,"  she  answered 
gently,  trying  to  hide  from  him  how 
unwelcome  she  found  his  presence. 

"This  is  a  lonely  spot"  (looking  round). 
"You  should  not  be  here  alone:  it  is  not 
safe." 

"I  love  it,"  she  replied.  "And  who 
would  harm  me?" 

"There  are  many  who  would  gladly 
snatch  so  fair  a  prize." 

His  burning  gaze  sought  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  fell.     She  feared  him  greatly. 
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"Gwenfrewi,"  he  said  (it  was  the  Celtic 
form  of  her  name,  by  which  she  was 
known  in  her  own  generation,  before  she 
was  raised  on  the  altars  of  the  Church), 
"I  am  sent  away  on  a  mission.  It  is  my 
father's  wish,  and  I  can  not  refuse.  I 
may  be  absent  some  months,  but  when  I 
return  I  have  that  to  say  which  concerns 
us  both." 

"I  wish  you  a  safe  and  happy  jour- 
ney!" she  faltered,  with  downcast  eyes; 
and  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

They  walked  down  the  hill  in  silence. 
Winefride's  heart  was  beating,  but  she 
felt  she  had  gained  a  respite.  If  he  had 
spoken  now,  it  might  have  made  things 
difhcult  for  her  with  her  father;  but 
during  the  months  of  his  absence  she 
hoped  to  prevail  with  the  chieftain  to  let 
her  take  the  veil  in  one  of  those  retreats 
for  holy  women  that  were  beginning  to 
rise  up  in  the  land.  It  would  not  be 
easy,  she  feared;  for  her  great  beauty 
brought  many  suitors  besides  Prince 
Caradoc,  —  suitors  whose  wealth  and 
power  would  strengthen  her  father's  posi- 
tion. But  with  Beuno's  help  she  hoped 
to  succeed. 

Tuoyth  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  wish; 
her  heart  was  set  on  it  and  he  could  not 
deny  her;  and  she  spent  her  days  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  change  in 
her  life,^ — the  parting  with  her  home,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  earthly  honors  which 
meant  so  little  to  the*  humble  maiden. 

Caradoc  returned  unexpectedly,  and 
sought  her  without  delay.  She  was  alone 
in  her  bower,  having  dismissed  her 
attendants  in  order  to  give  herself  to 
prayer  and  meditation.  She  rose  at  his 
entrance  and  gazed  at  him  with  affrighted 
eyes:  she  had  never  dreamed  of  his  return 
so  soon. 

"Lady,"  he  cried,  "forgive  me,  but  I 
could  not  wait!  I* have  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  you  since  I  left.  Your  beauty 
has  filled  my  eyes  and  haunted  my  sleep. 
Suffer  me  to  speak  to  your  father  and 
ask  for  you  as  my  wife." 

His   eyes   devoured   her   face,    and  she 


shrank  back.  He  mistook  her  movement 
for'  maidenly  timidity. 

"Nay,  do  not  shrink  from  me!"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand.  "You  have  nought 
to  fear.  I  love  you:  you  shall  do  with 
me  what  you  will.  Men  call  me  fierce 
and  wild,  but  you  shall  tame  me.  See, 
I  will  embrace  your  Faith, — I  will  be  a 
Christian!" 

For  one  instant  she  hesitated.  Here 
was  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  it  seemed 
in  her  power  to  save  it.  Ought  she  to 
shrink  from  the  task  even  at  the  cost 
of  her  own  feelings?  But  no:  this  was 
want  of  faith.  She  was  pledged  to  her 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  God  had  no 
need  of  human  instruments:  He  could 
do  His  work  without  her.  She  drew  away 
her  hand. 

"It  is  too  late,  Caradoc,"  she  said.  "I 
have  given  my  heart  elsewhere," 

His  face  darkened  with  fury. 

"Who  is  he,"  he  shouted,  "that  I  may 
kill  him?" 

"He  is  too  great  for  you  to  kill,"  an- 
swered Winefride. 

"Then  I  will  kill  you  instead,  for  you 
shall  never  belong  to  him." 

He  seized  her  by  her  long  hair  and 
drew  out  the  dagger  he  wore  at  his  belt; 
and  there  came  a  great  fear  over  the 
gentle  maiden,  and  the  wish  to  save  him 
from  the  sin  he  was  about  to  commit. 

"Caradoc,"  she  pleaded,  "be  not  so 
hasty.  We  were  children  together.  Give 
me  time  to  reflect,  to  consider  what  you 
have  said." 

He  sheathed  his  dagger  and  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  love  and  anger  contending 
in  him  for  the  mastery.  After  all,  why 
should  he  kill  her  if  he  mi^t  still  hope 
to  possess  her?  She  was  so  beautiful,  so 
desirable ! 

"I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "But  remember:  I  will  never  sur- 
render you  to  another  man.  Sooner  than 
that  I  will  kill  you  with  my  own  hand." 

He  left  her,  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  prayed  for  guidance.  He 
would  keep  his  word — that  was  certain, — 
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but  could  she  not  save  herself  and  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  mad  passion? 
She  shuddered  as  she  recalled  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  the  fierce  longing,  the 
eagerness  of  a  hunter  for  his  prey.  Her 
danger  was  great.  How  was  she  to  escape? 
Then  a  light  came  to  her:  she  would  seek 
refuge  in  the  house  of  God.  Heathen  as 
he  was,  he  would  not  dare  to  snatch  her 
from  there. 

She  stole  from  the  house,  unperceived 
as  she  thought,  and  sped  through  the 
woods  by  unfrequented  paths;  but  there 
was  one  who  had  marked  her  and  guessed 
her  purpose.  He  had  caught  sight  of  her 
light  robe  through  the  trees,  and  was  on 
her  track.  Soon  she  heard  his  steps 
behind  her  gaining  on  her  and  she  re- 
doubled her  exertions.  The  church  was 
in  sight.  One  more  effort  and  she  would 
be  safe  from  his  pursuit  within  its  shelter. 
The  door  stood  open,  for  the  people  were 
assembled  for  Mass;  but  even  as  she 
reached  it  he  caught  her  up.  Maddened 
with  rage,  for  he  saw  she  was  about  to 
escape  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with 
one  blow  severed  her  head  from  her  body. 
But  lo!  a  miracle:  where  the  head  fell 
there  gushed  forth  a  stream  of  pure  and 
sparkling  water,  stained  here  and  there 
with  drops  of  the  martyr's  blood. 

Caradoc  stood  aghast,  gazing  at  his 
bloody  handiwork,  his  dripping  weapon 
in  his  hand.  The  head  rolled  on  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  where  Beuno  was  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  Mass.  He  had  not 
yet  begun;  and,  descending  the  steps,  he 
came  toward  the  murderer,  whose  feet 
were  rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
slain  his  victim.  Beuno  solemnly  cursed 
him  in  the  name  of  God,  and  Caradoc  fell 
dead  where  he  stood.  Then  the  holy  man 
turned  to  the  lifeless  form  of  the  maiden, 
and  commanded  her  to  arise.  lyife  re- 
turned at  his  call.  She  slowly  rose  from 
the  ground,  and  gazed  around  with  a 
bewildered  expression,  as  though  the 
world  to  which  she  had  come  back  was 
strange  to  her.  Had  she  in  those  brief 
moments    seen    sights    and    heard    sounds 


beyond  mortal  ken?   She  moved  and  spoke 
like  one  in  a  trance. 

Round  her  neck  was  a  deep  red  mark, 
where  body  and  head  had  been  reunited. 
That  crimson  fillet  remained  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  which  she  vowed  to  the  service 
of  God,  with  the  blessing  of  her  parents, 
who,  awed  beyond  expression  at  the 
marvel  wrought  before  them,  felt  that 
their  daughter  no  longer  belonged  to 
them,  but  to  that  world  of  which  she  had 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse,  and  from 
which  she  had  been  so  wonderfully  re- 
called. Always  there  remained  in  her 
eyes  that  far-away  look,  as  of  one  who 
sees  things  denied  to  our  eyes;  but  she 
never  spoke  of  them.  A  seal  is  laid  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  return  from  the 
dead.  Perhaps  they  are  not  permitted  to 
remember;  perhaps  they  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  us  of  what  they  have  heard 
and  seen;  but  assuredly  something  re- 
mains to  them  from  that  brief  pause  in 
the  other  life  to  which  we  must  all  come 
one  day,  —  a  sense  of  awe,  a  contempt 
for  the  transitory  pleasures  of  earth. 

Pilgrims  still  flock  to  St.  Winefride's 
Well,  where,  through  all  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  her  death,  thou- 
sands have  sought  and  found  healing  of 
mind  and  body.  And  those  who  kneel 
on  the  holy  spot,  and  gaze  into  the  limpid 
water,  wonder  as  here  and  there  they 
seem  to  catch  glimpses  of  crimson  stains 
which  recall  the  'blood  that  Winefride 
shed  for  her  Heavenly  Spouse. 


Although  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  man  from  the  action,  and  although 
God  alone  is  the  judge  of  man,  we  have 
to  be  judges  of  his  actions.  We  have  to 
judge  by  the  actions  of  such  and  such  a 
man  whether  he  is  fitted  for  such  and 
such  a  position  and  responsibility.  A  bad 
action  remains  bad,  irrespective  of  the 
agent,  but  if  one  overdoes  one's  excuses 
for  the  man,  one  is  liable  to  miss  the 
distinction  and  lower  the  standard  of 
right  in  others. — E.  H.  Bering. 
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"The  Singing  Heart." 


§N  one  of  the  bits  of  ItaUan  territory 
near  the  vSwiss  frontier  there  stood 
in  the  seventeenth  century  an 
edifice,  half  castle,  half  fort,  belonging  to 
the  Langeli  family.  The  building  was  a 
very  old  one.  The  first  Crusaders  had 
found  it  standing,  haughty  yet  hospitable, 
accessible  to  the  poor  rather  than  the 
powerful.  It  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
in  the  days  when  the  Troubadours,  gladly 
welcomed  everywhere,  sang  within  its 
walls  before  an  audience  of  neighboring 
nobles,  rude  hunters  or  doughty  warriors, 
the  gallant  deeds  of  the  castle's  owners. 

In  1680,  however,  the  proud  residence 
was  clearly  in  a  decadent  condition. 
Money  was  wanting,  and  the  estate 
scarcely  brought  in  enough  to  provide 
for  the  living  expenses  of  the  family  and 
the  retinue  of  servants.  Not  that  the 
family  was  large.  In  fact,  it  comprised 
only  a  woman  and  a  young  girl.  The 
former  was  Anna  Ambri,  who  had  married 
Marco  di  Langeli.  She  had  been  a  widow 
for  twenty  years,  yet  she  was  only  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  She  was  never  seen  to 
laugh:  on  the  contrary,  she  often  wept 
because  her  son,  Raphael  di  Langeli,  had 
been  captured  by  a  band  of  African 
pirates,  who  held  him  in  bondage  pen  ing 
the  payment  of  a  thousand  golden  guineas. 
The  poor  mother  could  not  raise  this  sum ; 
the  house  and  lands  would  not  bring  so 
much  if  they  were  offered  for  sale,  cash 
being  notably  scarce  in  the  country. 

The  widow's  only  comfort  in  her  afflic- 
tion was  her  niece,  a  frail  orphan,  who 
was  the  elder  lady's  constant  companion. 
Antonia  was  only  sixteen,  and  a  cripple, 
needing  a  pair  of  crutches  in  order  to  move 
about.  Thin,  pale,  and  apparently  blood- 
less, she,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  defy 
death,  so  great  was  the  vitality  and  force 
visible  in  her  intelligent  countenance. 
Old  Father  Dominic,  the  chaplain,  had 
taught  her  Latin,  Greek,  and  many  other 
things;     she    had    always    been    fond     of 


books;  and  latterly  the  priest  had  dis- 
covered that  he  could  teach  her  nothing 
more.  Her  knowledge  rather  frightened 
the  servants  and  the  tenants;  and  if  she 
had  not  been  of  a  sweet  and  tender 
disposition,  they  would  probably  have 
accused  her  of  dabbling  in  magic. 

After  supper  one  evening  the  girl  found 
herself  alone  with  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
who,  with  hands  clasped  and  half-closed 
eyelids,  appeared  to  be  slumbering, 
whereas  she  was  only  daydreaming  about 
her  son. 

"Madam,"  said  Antonia,  "if  I  were 
not  afraid  of  bothering  you,  I  would  ask 
you  to  listen  to  me." 

"Speak,  dear!"  said  the  widow.  "You 
never  bother  me:  on  the  contrary,  your 
words  always  do  me  good." 

Antonia  drew  from  her  pocket  a  piece 
of  parchment  badly  stained  and  partly 
rotted  by  humidity. 

"This  parchment,"  she  said,  "was 
found  on  the  leather  covering  of  an  old 
trunk  up  in  the  lumber-room.  It  is  part 
of  a  Latin  inscription  which  had  been 
affixed  to  the  trunk,  and  which  was 
partially  destroyed  in  the  course  of  years 
by  the  dampness  of  the  room.  I  have 
translated  as  much  of  the  inscription  as 
remains,  and  here  it  is:  'The  treasure  of 
the  Langelis  is  enclosed  in  the  singing 
heart.'  The  next  few  lines  are  illegible, 
and  then  there  is  this:  'The  heir  of  the 
I*angelis,  who  .  .  .  will  have  .  .  .  will  find 
ten  thousand  Roman  guineas  .  .  .  our 
chaplain  will  reveal  the  .  .  .  .'  Nothing 
more  is  legible  except  the  date,  or  at  last 
the  first  two  figures  of  the  year  12  .  .  ." 

"What  is  one  to  make  of  all  that?" 
inquired  the  lady,  considerably  moved. 

Antonia' s  eyes  sparkled. 

"I  believe.  Madam,  that  the  nobles, 
our  ancestors,  buried  their  riches,  or  some 
of  them,  when  they  went  to  the  Crusades; 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place 
was  not  revealed,  else  the  memory  of 
the  treasure  would  have  come  down 
to  you." 

"I    never   heard    a    word    of   any    such 
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treasure,"  said  the  widow.  "In  any  case, 
if  there  is  any  gold  hidden  hereabouts,  who 
can  say  where  it  is  to  be  found?  What  is 
'the  singing  heart'?  Don't  mind,  child. 
And  don't  trouble  yourself  about  such 
ideas.    They  are  mere  delusions." 

Antonia  shook  her  head  and  murmured: 

"In  'the  singing  heart'!  Where  is  'the 
singing  heart'?" 

That  night  she  could  not  get  to  sleep 
till  very  late. 

"Ah!"  she  mused,  "if  Raphael  came 
home  and  there  was  a  little  gold  left  after 
paying  his  ransom,  my  poor  aunt  would 
put  away  her  black  veils;  this  old  castle 
would  resound  to  joyous  songs  and  shouts; 
happiness  would  enter  with  my  handsome 
cousin." 

For  many  a  night  thereafter  she  in- 
dulged in  similar  reveries,  and  during  the 
day  appeared  preoccupied. 

Now,  this  girl  loved  not  only  the  books 
written  by  the  hands  of  men,  but  also 
the  beautiful  book  of  nature.  She  listened 
with  delight  to  the  songs  of  birds;  she 
watched  with  pleasure  the  moving  clouds, 
the  flight  of  insects,  or  the  racing  of  the 
hares  through  the  woods  which  surrounded 
the  castle.  When  evening  approached,  and 
the  sun,  before  setting,  illumined  the 
mountain  summits,  it  seemed  to  Antonia 
that   everything   around  her  had  a  voice. 

"Ever3^one  sings,"  she  reflected, — 
"from  the  tired  shepherd  returning  to  his 
cottage  to  the  bird  that  seeks  its  nest  to 
go  to  sleep.  But,  where  is  'the  singing 
heart'?" 

The  bells  sang,  too;  and  the  idea  came 
to  her  that  their  great  tones  traversing 
space  were  like  the  human  voice,  which 
comes  from  the  lips  but  springs  from 
the  heart. 

That  idea  she  could  not  get  rid  of. 
She  reproached  herself  for  entertaining 
so  silly  a  notion;  but  all  the  same,  she 
one  day  made  her  way  up  the  stairway 
of  the  stone  belfry  where  the  bell  of 
the  chapel  was  hung,  and  examined  the 
massive  instrument.  Judge  of  her  sur- 
prise   and    excitement    when    she    noticed 


that  the  figure  of  a  heart  was  engraved 
on  the  bell's  large  tongue,  or  clapper. 

She  hurried  down  the  stairs  at  such  a 
rate  that  her  crutches  threatened  to 
precipitate  her  headfirst  to  the  bottom. 
Seeking  her  aunt,  she  exclaimed: 

"Madam,  I  know  now  where  'the 
singing  heart'  is;  biit  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  the  matter  is  a  serious  ore.  Did 
you  ever  examine  the  chapel  bell?  And 
do  you  know  that  the  founder  engraved 
a  heart  on  its  clapper?" 

"No,  I  wasn't  aware  of  it,"  answered 
the  sorrowing  mother.  ' '  But  what  does  it 
signify?  Do  you  mean  that  the  clapper 
is  the  heart  of  the  bell,  -and  that  the 
bell  has  a  singing  voice?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  aunt,  that's  just  what 
I  mean." 

The  lady  mused  for  some  moments. 
Then  she  replied. 

"Well,  who  knows?  Sometimes  the 
clear  eyes  of  the  young  see  what  tear- 
blinded  older  eyes  fail  to  see.  The  bell 
will  be  examined;  and  if  you  are  de- 
ceived, of  course  you  have  my  pardon 
beforehand." 

She  caused  the  bell  to  be  taken  down. 
The  huge  clapper  was  broken,  and  was 
found  to  be  hollow,  it  being  composed  of 
two  pieces  skilfully  joined  together.  And, 
sure  enough,  the  space  between  the  two 
portions  was  filled  with  gold  and  gems 
sufficient  to  pay  Raphael's  ransom  a 
hundred  times  over. 

The  clapper  was  sent  to  the  foundry  to 
be  moulded  anew,  and  by  the  time  the 
captive  son  reached  home  "the  singing 
heart"  was  in  place  again,  and  joyously 
rang  out  a  jubilant  welcome. 

Prosperity  once  more  visited  the  fortress 
castle;  and  one  of  its  most  grateful 
results  was  the  treatment  of  Antonia's 
ailment  by  a  famous  Paris  surgeon,  and 
her  complete  recovery,  with  never  a  sign 
of  a  limp,  even,  to  suggest  that  she  had 
once  been  obliged  to  use  crutches.  The 
widow's  tears  were  dried,  and  the  poor 
had  reason  to  rejoice  over  her  good 
fortune. 
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Avenues  to  Faith. 


BY    FR.    H.    REGINALD    BUCKLER,  O.  P. 


feET  US  observe  that  faith  may  be 
either  human  or  divine, — human, 
when  we  believe  things  on  the 
testimony  of  men;  divine,  when 
we  believe  things  on  the  testimony  of 
God.  All  the  world  over,  people  live 
vastly  on  human  faith.  They  can  not  do 
otherwise.  It  is  as  though  the  divine 
wisdom  and  will  would  train  and  breed 
them  up  from  the  very  first  to  believe 
without  seeing,  in  view  to  the  higher  gift 
of  divine  faith. 

At  the  dawn  of  reason,  a  child  believes 
without  question  the  word  of  father  and 
mother.  When  it  goes  to  school,  it  takes, 
on  childlike  faith,  the  word  of  the  master. 
It  is  told  that  there  are  great  continents 
spreading  about  the  world,  and  vast  oceans 
and  immense  rivers.  It  hears  of  the  exist- 
ence of  large  countries  called  India,  China, 
and  Australia.  It  has  seen  nothing  of 
these  things,  but  believes  just  as  it  is  told, 
without  anything  whatever  of  a  doubt 
about  them.  As  it  grows  older,  it  hears 
much  more.  It  is  told  that  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  which  seems  so  steady 
beneath  our  feet,  is  perpetually  turning 
round.  This  seems  strange,  and  indeed 
wonderful.  But  it  takes  the  word  of  men, 
without  any  thought  to  the  contrary.  It 
neither  sees  nor  understands,  but  it 
believes.  Those  around  it  say,  'Here  is 
your  father,  here  your  mother,  here  your 
brothers  and  sisters.'  Does  it  raise  a 
single  question?  Does  it  argue?  Can  it 
prove?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  tes- 
timony is  there — not  divine,  but  human, — 
and  it  begets  a  human  faith,  which  rises 
to  assurance,  "against  which  the  world 
can  not  hold  argument." 

Now,  "if  we  receive  the  testimony  of 
men,  the  testimony  of  God  is  greater." 
And  if  from  the  very  first  we  submit  our- 
selves to  the  human,  from  the  very  first, 
too,  we  have  to  submit  ourselves  to  the 


divine.  Divine  faith  is  an  infused  virtue. 
It  is  a  gift  and  a  grace,  like  the  other  two 
theological  virtues.  They  all  come  with 
the  baptismal  grace.  And  as,  in  the 
newly  born  child,  the  three  great  powers 
of  the  soul,  memory,  intellect,  and  will, 
lie  potentially  within  it,  awaiting  their 
development  with  the  development  of 
the  nature,  so,  in  the  newly  baptized  child 
the  three  great  spiritual  powers  of  the 
soul,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  lie  poten- 
tially within  it,  awaiting  their  develop- 
ment with  the  development  of  the  life  of 
grace. 

When  the  light  of  reason  dawns  and 
gradually  strengthens,  then  the  creature 
has  to  turn  to  the  Creator.  It  begins 
to  use  its  memory,  intellect,  and  will; 
and,  a  pari,  it  begins  to  use  its  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  And  how  careful  is  Holy 
Mother  Church  in  making  this  her  very 
first  lesson  to  her  children!  "What  must 
you  do  to  save  your  soul?"  —  "I  must 
worship  God  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity." 

Coming  now  to  human  nature  at  large — 
in  its  fully  developed  powers,  —  and  con- 
sidering the  natural  workings  of  the 
intellect  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  work- 
ings of  faith,  the  question  occurs  as  to 
how,  in  all  the  abounding  diversities  of 
human  nature  throughout  the  world,  men 
are  led  to  submit  their  natural  intellect 
and  will  to  the  spiritual  power  oT  faith. 
Let  it  be  said,  therefore,  without  further 
discussion,  that  there  are  many  avenues 
to  the  "one  faith,"  as  there  are  many 
ways  to  one  end.  God  acts  by  law,  and 
He  does  not  give  faith  till  impediments 
thereto  are  removed;  as  in  nature  He  does 
not  give  life  to  the  embryo  if  impediments 
be  placed  thereto;  and  as  in  the  spiritual 
life  He  does  not  give  the  gift  of  contem- 
plation so  long  as  hindrances  to  it  are 
kept  within  the  soul.  The  act  of  submis- 
sion to  faith  is  an  act  between  God  and 
man,  in  which  God  is  the  principal 
worker  —  Deus  est  agens  principale, — God 
bestowing  the  gift,  and  man  receiving  it. 
However,  it  is  according  to  the  plan 
of  Divine  Wisdom  to  dispose  and  fit  the 
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recipient  before  the  gift  is  given.  We  see 
this  in  the  workings  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  grace.  The  fruit  is  not  given  to  the 
tree  till  the  tree,  by  various  stages,  is 
fitted  to  receive  it. 

Now,  human  nature  is  so  different  and 
diversified  all  the  world  over  that  what 
would  help  one  to  the  submission  of  faith 
would  not  help  another.  And  so  it  is  that 
"God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 
"The  Spirit  of  God  hath  filled  the  whole 
world."  The  poor  unlettered  millions 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  The 
Church  is  in  possession  as  the  divine 
teacher  of  the  nations,  and  so  their  faith 
simply  comes  "by  hearing."  But  it  is 
different  with  men  of  acute  and  philo- 
sophical minds,  and  others  of  a  very 
inquiring  turn,  and  others  still  of  the  keen 
logical  type  who  must  have  their 
syllogism,  notwithstanding  the  words  of 
St.  Ambrose:  Non  in  dialectica  complacuit 
Deo  salvum  facer e  populuni  suum.  Many 
more,  too,  especially  of  the  gentler  sex,  at 
all  times  are  led  along  the  way  to  faith 
by  that  law  of  nature  and  also  of  grace^ 
the  influence  of  the  heart  upon  the  under- 
standing. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  here 
that  faith  is  an  act  of  the  will  as  well  as 
of  the  intellect,  and  that  it  implies  the 
submission  of  both  one  and  the  other  to 
the  authority  of  God  speaking  through 
His  Church. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  students  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  holy  Fathers,  and 
Church  history  will,  according  to  their 
several  dispositions  and  abilities,  find 
large  and  wide  avenues  to  faith,  leading 
them  on  to  submission  if  they  be  outside, 
or  confirming  their  faith  if  they  be  inside 
the  Church's  pale.  With  many  Our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  abun- 
dantly satisfies  their  minds  as  to  the 
divinity  of  the  God-Man,  and  therefore 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Church.  Did 
not  the  faith  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
rest  on  this?  Was  it  not  also  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul  that  said,  "If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  your  faith  vain"?  Our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  seems 


to  be  a  most  direct  avenue  to  faith;  and 
in  this  sense  have  several  of  our  divines 
thought  and  written,  notably  Bishop 
Bouvier  of  the  French  episcopate,  in  the 
last  century.  The  prophecies  and  miracles 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Law  are  all 
strengthening  to  both  intellect  and  will  in 
the  life  of  divine  faith. 

And,  finally,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  concerns  Himself 
immediately  with  the  workings  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love  in  each  individual  soul 
living  in  the  state  of  grace;  and  that,  as 
all  souls  are  different  in  their  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  capacities  and  com- 
plexions, so  the  good  vSpirit  works  in  them 
according  to  their  varied  dispositions  and 
capabilities:  leading  one  by  one  way,  and 
another  by  another,  all  to  the  same  end — 
to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  service  of 
God  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  He 
"breatheth  where  He  will;  and  thou 
hearest  His  voice;  but  thou  knowest  not 
whence  He  cometh  nor  whither  He  goeth. 
vSo  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
"AH  these  things  one  and  the  same  Spirit 
worketh,  dividing  to  everyone  according 
as  He  w411." 


Maxims  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

In  all  our  necessities,  trials,  and  afflic- 
tions, there  is  no  better  or  safer  remedy 
than  prayer,  and  hope  that  God  will 
provide  for  us  in   His  own  way. 

He  who  feeds  his  desires  is  like  a  moth, 
or  a  fish  dazzled  by  the  light  w^hich  the 
fishermen  throw  over  the  water  that  it 
may  not  see  the  ruin  which  the  fishermen 
have   prepared   for   it. 

Let  every  soul  understand  that,  although 
God  may  not  succor  it  in  its  necessities 
when  it  cries.  He  will  not  fail  it  when 
the  time  comes;  provided  it  does  not 
lose  heart  and  cease  from  prayer. 

He  who  loves  superiorities  and  dignities, 
or  the  indulgence  of  his  desires,  stands 
before  God,  not  as  a  son  who  is  free,  but 
as  one  of  mean  condition  and  the  slave 
of  his  passions. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


IT  happens  in  certain  instances  that 
exchanges  which  yield  ns  much  personal 
satisfaction  in  their  perusal  seldom  find 
mention  in  these  columns.  The  reason 
is  that  though  we  may  read  for  ourselves 
we  do  not  write  for  ourselves.  One  such 
periodical  is  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record, 
scholarly  and  withal  readable,  assuredly 
one  of  the  best-edited  reviews  bearing 
the  Catholic  stamp.  It  is  with  the  more 
satisfaction  accordingly,  that  we  quote 
from  it  when  we  may.  Occasion  is  given 
this  month  by  a  thoughtful,  keen,  and 
helpful  essay  on  "The  Education"  of  the 
Will."  Noting  the  power  of  a  passage 
like  the  following,  one  must  cry  "Alas!" 
for  its  indisputable  truth: 

The  weak-willed  man  makes  unpractical 
resolutions  and  promises,  and  fails  to  keep 
them.  They  were  either  too  hard  (beyond  his 
strength)  or  too  numerous.  He  is  not  a  man 
of  his  word,  but  changeful,  inconstant,  and 
unpunctual.  If,  perchance,  he  makes  one  good 
prudent  resolution,  he  is  powerless  to  persevere 
in  it;  for  he  does  not  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  keeping  it,  nor  has  he  confidence 
in  his  powers  to  keep  it,  as  he  does  not  know 
the  strength  of  his  will.  He  is  either  too  im- 
pulsive or  too  phlegmatic  in  his  choices;  and 
knows  not  how  to  restrain  impulse  nor  to 
prick  on  to  action  his  cold  nature.  As  a  result, 
his  choices  are  ill-made,  and  he  forms  habits 
of  rash  choosing  or  of  hesitation  and  indecision. 
When  called  on  to  make  an  effort  he  either 
stirs  up  too  much  or  too  little  emotion — in  the 
former  case  his  will-act  ends  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment; in  the  latter,  it  fizzles  out,  leaving  the 
task  unaccomplished.  The  weak-willed  man, 
if  in  authority,  mistakes  passion  for  power, 
and  tries  to  bully  and  coerce  with  a  kind 
of  insane  obstinacy.  Not  understanding  what 
self-control  means,  and  being  at  heart  very 
diffident  of  his  own  powers,  he  makes  a  brave 
bad  show  by  hectoring.  In  fine,  his  life  is  ren- 
dered wretched  by  its  inherent  weakness  and 
inconsistencies. 

The  man  who  finds  himself  here  mir- 
rored, in  no  "dark  manner,"  will  profit 
much  by  not  forgetting,  as  the  Apostle  so 
solemnly  counsels,  "what  manner  of  man 
he  is." 


It  appears  that  among  "the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring"  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  known  as  the  Sectarian 
Amendment,  a  proposal  so  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  appropriate  any  public  money 
for  the  conduct  of  Catholic  parochial 
schools.  From  the  persistency  with  which 
the  Amendment  is  brought  forward  year 
after  year,  one  would  imagine  that  the 
said  schools  had  already  received  State 
aid,  or  at  least  that  vigorous  efforts  were 
being  made  in  their  behalf  to  secure  such 
aid.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  disclosed  by 
the  facts  of  the  case.  What  is  disclosed 
is  of  an  entirely  different  complexion. 
Since  i860,  declares  the  Pilot,  Massa- 
chusetts has  contributed  to  Catholic  char- 
ities {not  education)  the  munificent  total 
of  $59,000;  whereas  during  the  same 
period  the  same  State  has  contributed  to 
various  non-Catholic  institutions  more 
than  three  hundred  times  as  much.  "In 
this  list,"  says  our  Boston  contemporary, 
"there  is  not  a  Catholic  educational 
institution.  Of  all  these  millions  appro- 
priated, not  one  cent  has  gone  to  a  Catholic 
institution.  From  the  list  it  is  seen  that 
some  of  the  institutions  mentioned  are 
not  merely  secular,  but  are  thoroughly 
Protestant.  Yet  we  who  have  received 
out  of  nearly  $16,000,000  but  a  paltry 
$59,000  for  charity,  and  not  a  cent 
for  education,  are  annually  held  up  to 
ridicule  as  having  designs  on  the  State 
treasury!" 

The  New  England  conscience  is  a  pro- 
verbially queer  entity,  but  surely  a  gen- 
uinely Yankee  sense  of  humor  should  be 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  superfluous 
Sectarian  Amendment. 


If  overlords  in  our  own  coimtry  were 
less  numerous,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  many  mills,  factories, 
and  mines  were  further  removed  from 
slavery  than  it  is,  we  should  have  greater 
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faith  than  we  can  profess  in  the  outcome 
of  President  Wilson's  policy  to  maintain 
the  present  status  of  our  government  in 
Mexico  until  the  land  question  is  settled 
there  —  until,  as  he  says,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  get  a  portion  of  their  rights 
and  their  land,  and  the  domination  of  the 
hidalgo  is  destroyed.  In  the  President's 
opinion,  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Mexican  people  originate  in  the  present 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  land,  and 
the  efforts  of  its  owners  and  foreign 
adventurers  to  exploit  it.  A  good  many 
of-  these  foreign  adventurers,  however, 
happen  to  be  Americans,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  hidalgos  to  favor  them 
accounts  for  —  a  great  deal.  Not  all  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  gone  into 
Mexico  are  a  credit  to  us,  and  some  of 
them  have  had  their  share  in  creating  the 
trouble  that  exists.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  though  one  is  enough 
for  the  majority   of  people. 


Clever  replies  to  silly  objections  to 
Catholicity  are  now  so  common  that  if 
one  is  amazed  at  seeing  old  accusations 
repeated,  as  if  they  had  never  yet  been 
refuted,  one  is  no  less  gratified  on  finding 
such  charges  promptly  and  adequately 
met  just  where  they  were  made.  Mr. 
Fibson  Young  having  asserted  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  "Catholicism  itself  has 
never,  since  the  Reformation,  produced 
literature,  although,  of  course,  people 
who  have  made  literature  have  sometimes 
become  Catholics,  and  here  and  there  a 
born  Catholic  has  produced  it;  for  the 
maker  of  literature  is  an  artist,  and  the 
artist  must  above  all  things  be  free.  The 
true  Catholic  must  never,  can  never,  be 
intellectually  free,"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chris- 
titch  replies,  writing  in  the  same  journal: 

The  Church  was  not  founded  to  be  a  school 
of  literature  any  more  than  a  chemical  laboratory 
or  a  botanical  research  society.  These  are  not 
to  her  the  things  that  matter.  In  vulgar  parlance, 
they  are  not  her  job,  which  is  religion  pure  and 
simple.  She  has,  incidentally,  inspired  the 
world's  greatest  masterpieces  in  every  cultural 
field;    but  her  real  domain  is  spiritual,  and  not 


intellectual.  Her  business, — salvation  of  souls, — 
can  proceed  without  the  alphabet,  but  not 
without  ministrants  at  the  altar  and  in  the 
confessional.  She  appreciates  her  great  writers 
and  mourns  her  Lucifers;  but  she  is  not  con- 
cerned with  disputes  about  rival  sects'  super- 
lativeness  in  poetry,  well  content  to  hold  the 
record  for  sanctity.  It  is  no  more  reasonable 
to  demand  from  her  excellence  in  literature 
than  proficiency  in  aviation  (although  numbers 
of  skilled  airmen  are  devout  Catholics).  Liter- 
ature owes  all  its  best  to  Catholicism,  but 
Catholicism  can  exist  without  Literature. 
"The  artist  must  be  free,  and  no  Catholic  is 
ever  free."  Is  any  honest,  decent,  scholarly, 
loyal  Christian  quite  "free"  from  conscience, 
charity,  and  convention?  Are  even  the  Fu- 
turists "free"? 


Referring  in  a  recent  lecture  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index  and  the  In- 
quisition or  Holy  Office,  Father  Finlay, 
a  well-known  Irish  Jesuit,  said: 

We  need  not  delay  to  explain  their  working 
or  their  constitution:  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  and  advisers  of  the  Pope;  their 
decisions  are  his  decisions;  their  decisions 
are,  in  fact,  only  then  published  when  they 
have  been  laid  before  him  and  approved  of 
by  him.  You  may  hear  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations spoken  of  at  times  as  though  iii  some 
way  they  stood  apart  from  the  Pope,  had  a 
responsibility  and  an  authority  of  their  own. 
In  reality,  they  have  none.  They  are  to  the 
Pope  what  a  Committee  is  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  appoints  their  members,  defines 
their  powers,  receives  their  reports,  as  he  judges 
best.  The  responsibility  for  all  decisions  when 
published,  and  their  authority,  are  his.  When 
a  book,  therefore,  is  placed  upon  the  Index,  it 
is  the  Pope  who  places  it  there. 

An  excellent  statement  of  a  point  as 
to  which  a  good  many  Catholics  have 
notions  neither  so  clear  nor  so  qorrect 
as  is  desirable. 

In  the  course  of  a  notable  sermon 
recently  delivered  in  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral, the  Rev.  Dr.  Aveling  remarked 
that  "the  idea  most  people  have  of  a 
system  of  morals  can  be  summed  up  in 
three  words:  'Thou  shalt  not.'  For  them 
it  is  a  set  of  prohibitions  restricting 
liberty;  a  collection  of  rules,  harsh  and 
arbitrary,  hampering  action.    They  regard 
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it  as  something  taking  awa}^  all  the  joy 
from  life;  something  to  narrow  their 
outlook  to  the  covers  of  a  prayer-book. 
They  further  regard  it  as  something 
dreary  and  dismal  imposed  upon  their 
free  natures  from  without,  which  met 
them  at  every  turn  with  the  signpost: 
'This  road  is  forbidden,'  'This  path  is 
dangerous,'  'Thou  shalt  not  pass  this 
way.'  These  people,  in  sheer  desperation 
of  its  irksomeness,  are  tempted  to  throw 
off  all  moral  restraint  whatever,  and 
discard  morality  as  they  have  discarded 
Faith." 

"This  idea  of  morals,"  the  preacher 
contended,  "is  a  completely  false  one. 
It  is  based  on  a  totally  wrong  idea  of 
morals,  and  results  from  people's  desir- 
ing to  be  'righteous  overmuch.'  The 
true  system  of  morality — the  Christian 
system' — so  far  from  freezing  the  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  sucking  the  joy  and 
pleasure  out  of  life,  is  meant  to  make 
them  happy,  perfectly  happy;  and  nothing 
but  the  Christian  system  will  conduce 
to  that  end.  We  mortals  have  been 
created  to  know  God,  and,  knowing  Him, 
to  love  Him;  and,  loving  Him,  to  serve 
Him — not  only  forever  in  the  next  world — 
I  but  now  in  this  one.  The  keynote  of 
Christian  morality  is  joy." 

And  concrete  instances  of  this  joy,  the 
preacher  might  have  added,  are  found  in 
superabundance  wherever  Christian  moral- 
ity in  its  highest  form  is  practised— notably 
in  convents  and  monasteries  of  strictest 
observance. 


The  legitimate  heirs  of  the  "lazy 
monks"  who  supposititiously  idled  away 
their  lives  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  the 
religious — priests.  Brothers,  and  Sisters — 
of  our  own  day.  That  all  these  are  fully 
as  indolent  and  as  economically  unpro- 
ductive as  their  predecessors  would  appear 
to  be  the  moral  of  this  statement  recently 
made  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh: 

There  are  about  fifty  thousand  religious  in 
this  country,  men  and  women,  who  devote 
themselves     entirely     to     education.      Some     of 


them  are  presidents  of  universities,  many  of 
them  are  superintendents  of  schools,  some  of 
them  are  principals  of"  high  schools,  not  a  few 
of  them  are  professors  of  distinction  in  univer- 
sity careers.  If  the  average  wage  to  be  paid 
all  these  were  to  be  five  hundred  dollars  above 
their  simple,  lowly  expenses  (which  is  an 
absurdly  low  sum),  the  amount  that  they  give 
to  education  represents  over  $25,000,000.  If 
you  capitalize  the  sum  necessary  to  produce 
$25,000,000  at  5  per  cent  interest,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  $500,000,000.  That  is  what  the 
poor  religious  who  glory  in  their  poverty  are 
giving  to  Catholic  education  in  this  country.  I 
say  Catholic  education.  Let  me  rather  say  to 
the  proper  education  of  our  citizens  in  this 
country;  for  we  need  to  have  our  young  folks' 
wills  trained  as  well  as  their  minds  if  we  are 
to  have  good  citizens,  and  that  is  what  our 
religious  are  doing.  That  is  why  they  .are  so 
deeply  interested  as  to  give  their  lives  to  the 
work. 

It  is  well  for  even  some  of  our  Catholic 
laity  to  have  their  attention  thus  graph- 
ically called  to  the  real  significance  of 
conditions  which,  because  they  are  so 
common,  are  likely  to  be  economically 
underestimated. 


The  announcement  of  a  Mass  in  West- 
minster Cathedral  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  May  for  the  intentions  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  Suffrage  Society  must  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Catholic 
Americans  who,  in  spite  of  repeated  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  Church  is  opposed 
to  Equal  Suffrage.  For  the  benefit  of 
all  such  persons,  let  us  repeat  what 
Cardinal  Bourne  has  said  more  than  once 
on  this  subject — each  time  appealing  to 
Catholic  women  to  counteract  as  far  as 
possible  the  dangerous  influence  which  is 
being  exerted  by  the  so-called  suffragettes. 
Catholics  were  free,  his  Eminence  said, 
to  admit  or  to  deny  the  expediency  of 
allowing  women  to  vote.  Strong  argu- 
ments might  be  adduced,  great  and 
honored  names  could  be  invoked  on 
either  side.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  duty 
belonging  to  his  office  to  warn  his  flock 
against  certain  excesses  and  faults.  And 
it  was  the  more  necessary  to  do  so  when 
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the  leaders  in  that  movement  did  not  all 
accept  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or 
even  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On 
that  account,  he  most  earnestly  begged 
the  faithful  who  had  convinced  them- 
selves of  the  equity  and  expediency  of 
the  object  they  were  seeking,  to  be  ever 
on  their  guard  against  any  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  any  methods  clearly 
against  the  law  of  God. 


A  recently  published  volume,  "The 
Praise  of  Glory,"  (already  noticed  in  our 
columns),  furnishes  Father  Hull  of  the 
Bombay  Examiner  w4th  an  occasion  to 
drive  yet  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the 
obsolete  falsehood  that  the  Bible  was 
practically  an  unknown  book  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
literature  of  those  ages  "reeks  with  Bible 
quotations  and  allusions."  And  the 
convert-editor  adds:  "Now  this  is  exactly 
what  I  have  noticed  twice  lately,  in  the 
autobiography  of  'The  Little  Flower  of 
Jesus'  and  this  present  Life,  both  of 
cloistered  nuns  newly  entered  into  religion. 
I  discover  a  richness  and  frequency  of 
vScripture  quotation  and  allusion  of  which 
I  confess  I  should  myself  be  utterly 
incapable — though  I  was  a  Bible-reading 
Protestant  from  childhood,  and  have 
been  handling  the  Bible  regularly  ever 
since.  This  shows  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  practice  of  the  masses  of  the 
faithful  in  the  world,  at  least  within 
the  cloister  the  Bible  is  the  one  great 
familiar  hook.'' 

Incidentally  the  foregoing  shows  that 
the  Examiner's  editor  pays  a  new  book 
the  compliment  of  reading  it  through, — a 
practice  which,  we  have  frequently  been 
tempted  to  judge,  is  "more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance"  by 
sundry  editors  of  our  acquaintance.  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  non-Catholic. 

Admirers  of  Newman  who  have  long 
accepted  as  an  apparently  incontroverti- 
ble fact  the  practical  failure  of  his  career 


in  Ireland,  will  be  proportionately  grat- 
ified to  learn  that  the  supposed  fact  is 
nov/  flatly  and  frequently  denied.  Not 
a  few  whose  opinion  can  not  be  scouted 
have  taken  occasion  of  Dr.  Ward's  Life 
of  Newman  to  combat  the  false  notion. 
To  pass  over  individuals,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  thus 
expresses  itself: 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  often  dis- 
cussed among  us — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  more  often  referred  to  as  beyond  the  need 
of  discussion  —  than  the  recognized  fact  that 
everything  that  has  happened  in  the  long, 
weary,  and  finally  triumphant  fight,  put  up  by 
Irish  Catholics  to  win  for  themselves  a  tolerable 
system  of  higher  education,  may  be  ultimately 
traced  'to  the  movement  of  which  Newman  was 
not  merely  the  figurehead,  but  undoubtedly 
the  chief  inspiring  force.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  believe  Newman  never  made 
a  mistake  —  he  was  human,  and  not  infal- 
lible, —  but  it  does  mean  that  we  are  fully 
conscious  that  he  planted  the  seed  of  which  we 
are  now  reaping  the  fruits;  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  planted  it  well  and  securely;  and  that  this 
planting  consisted  not  in  the  uttering  of  words, 
however  eloquent,  but  in  the  use  of  his  personal 
influence,  in  the  inauguration  of  a  particular 
policy,  in  the  application  of  a  ripe  experience; 
in  the  loving,  devoted  service  of  some  of  the 
best  years  of  a  full  and  busy  life. 

Much  more  has  yet  to  be  written  about 
Newman  before  the  world  in  general  will 
be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
either  his  worth  or  his  work. 


With  the  unveiling,  on  the  i6th  inst., 
of  the  Barry  Statue  in  Franklin  Park, 
Washington,  the  United  States  finally 
liquidated  a  debt  that  had  been  left 
unpaid  all  too  long.  It  was  in  every  sense 
a  debt  of  honor,  and  honor  was  the  only 
coin  in  which  it  could  be  congruously 
discharged.  The  civic  pomp  and  ceremony 
with  which  the  function  was  carried  out 
fittingl}^  interpreted  the  depth  of  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  the  monument, 
and  President  Wilson's  brief  but  pithy 
address  set  the  official  seal  on  the  country's 
esteem  and  admiration  of  John  Barry, 
Father  of  the  American  Navy. 


i 


•    To  Our  Lady  in  May. 

BY    LIONEL    BYRRA. 

^HOUGH    joyed  at  beholding    young  Nature 
unfolding 
Her  beauties  close  hid  through    the    winter's 
long  day, 
Still  fuller  our  measure  of  rapturous  pleasure 
In  hailing  thy  presence,  blest  Queen  of  the  May ! 

Each  land  to  thee  proffers   whate'er  springtide 
offers 
Of  goodliest  gifts  for  a  festal  array, — 
Bright     sunshine,    sweet    flowers,    and    balmy- 
breathed  bowers 
All  vocal  with  trills  of  the  song-birds  of  May. 

With    these    take    one    other — a    gift,     dearest 

Mother, 

Thou  wilt  prize  all  the  charms  of  the  Maytime 

above: 

To  thy  custody  tender  our  hearts  we  surrender, 

And  pledge  thee  forever  our  life  and  our  love. 


The  Tramp  that  Dicky  Met. 


BY    PRANCE-SCA. 


II. 


ICKY  went   off   with  Whitefoot, 

and    found    the   tramp    waiting, 

"We  must  hurry!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Mrs.  Robinson  is  changing  her 

dress  now,  and  won't  see  us." 

The  boy  started  off  across  the  field 
with  his  new  acquaintance,  in  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  were  doing  right 
or  not.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  wrong 
to  help  a  poor  wounded  man,  even  if 
he  was  a  tramp.  At  any  rate,  Tiny  would 
know.  The_  man  made  awkward  work 
with  the  crutches ;  and  Dicky  went  ahead, 
running  into  the  little  gray  house,  and 
telling  his  mother  in  a  few  words  who 
was   coming.     She   did   not   hesitate,   but 


went  to  the  door  to  meet  the  stranger, 
who  lifted  his  hat. 

"I  think  I  have  a  chill  coming  on, 
madam,"  he  said;  "and  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  let  me  lie  down." 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  at  Tiny,  the  httle 
lawgiver,  who  nodded  his  head  emphat- 
ically. Then  she  asked  the  man  in,  and 
arranged  a  comfortable  resting-place  for 
him  on  the  old  sofa.  He  closed  his  eyes 
at  once,  just  as  Mrs.  Robinson  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,   without  stopping  to  knock. 

"Dick  Brown!"  she  cried,  "where  are 
my  spoons?" 

Dicky  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast- 
pocket.   It  was  empty! 

"I  had  them — "  he  began. 

"Of  course  you  had  them.  And  what 
have  you  done  with  them?  I  told  you 
to  keep  watch." 

She  began  to  weep,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron.  Susan  Jane,  who  had  followed, 
attempted  to  console  her. 

"Go  home,  Susan  Jane!  We  mustn't 
leave  the  house.  There's  other  things  to 
steal,  and  there's  tramps  around." 

Dicky  went  and  softly  closed  the  door 
leading  into  the  room  where  his  own 
tramp  lay,  apparently  asleep. 

"I  put  the  spoons  in  my  pocket,"  he 
explained.  "They  must  have  dropped  out 
somewhere;  and  if  you  don't  find  them, 
I'll  pay  for  them." 

"Of  course  you  will.  Master  Dicky!  I 
more  than  half  believe  you  have  them 
yourself  hid  away.  And  if  your  ma  had 
brought  37-ou  up  to  be  honest,  instead  of 
teaching  you  about  the  Pope  and  the 
saints,  it  would  have  been  better  for  3^ou. 
And  after  you  work  out  them  spoons  you 
can  consider  yourself  discharged.  I  heard 
of  a  boy  to-day  who  wanted  to  take  your 
place, — an  honest  boy,  with  a  reasonable 
appetite." 

With    that    she    flounced    off,    leaving 
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great  distress  of  mind  behind  her.  Dicky 
had  lost  his  situation,  which  was  better 
than  none ;  and  had  a  dozen  silver  spoons, 
sure  to  be  rated  at  the  highest  figure,  to 
pay  for.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  he  could 
not  help  laughing  about  the  boy  who  was 
to,  supersede  him. 

"It's  awfully  lucky  for  the  boy  that 
he  doesn't  want  much  to  eat,"  he  said 
to  his  mother.  "And  now  let's  tell  Tiny 
all  about  it." 

They  whispered  the  story  to  him  softly, 
that  the  sick  man,  who  seemed  to  be  still 
sleeping,  might  not  hear. 

"Now  don't  worry  one  bit,"  said  Tiny. 

"But  do  you  suppose  that  he  took 
them?"  asked  the  other,  pointing  to  the 
man  on  the  sofa. 

"Dick,"  said  the  little  lame  brother, 
"I  declare  I'm  ashamed  of  you!  You 
mustn't  ever  think  of  such  a  thing;  for 
he  is  our  guest," 

This  was  rather  lofty  reasoning,  yet 
such  was  Tiny's  influence  in  the  small 
gray  house  that  no  one  thought  for  a 
moment  of  questioning  his  decision.  But 
where  were  the  spoons? 

"If  I  can  stay  here  to-night — "  said 
the  visitor,  awakening. 

"Of  course  you  can  stay,"  answered 
Mrs.  Brown.  "And  I  am  just  going  to 
make  you  a  bowl  of  beef- tea." 

The  stranger  kept  to  his  couch  in  the 
room  with  Tiny's  cot.  The  little  invalid 
slept  ill  that  night;  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  he  could  see  that  his  room-mate 
was  lying,  too,  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

Tiny  coughed;    so  did  the  stranger. 

"Hello!"  said  Tiny. 

"Hello  yourself!"  returned  the  tramp. 

"I  can't  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  boy. 
"Do  you  mind  talking  a  little?" 

"Nothing  would  suit  me  better." 

"Do  you  know  any  stories?" 

"Lots,"  replied  the  man  on  the  lounge. 
"How  would  one  about — elephants  do?" 

"First  rate,"  said  Tiny. 

From  elephants  the  talk  led  to  other 
things,  and  the  child  found  himself  telling 
all  about  his  lameness:    that  he  had  not 


walked  for  many  months;  how  good  his 
mother  and  brothers  were;  that  they  had 
tried  to  save  money  to  take  him  to  a 
hospital;  that  the  crops  had  failed; 
adding  that  he  would  be  quite  discouraged 
if  he  had  not  the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord 
and  the  martyrs  to  think  about.  They 
did  not  know  how  long  they  softly  chatted 
there  in  the  moonlight,  and  then — they 
were  wide  awake,  and  the  sun  was 
streaming  in,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  very 
busy  grinding  the  coffee. 

The  tramp  was  much  better;  his  fever 
was  gone  and  his  pulse  was  regular,  but 
he  could  not  walk. 

"Could  you  do  an  errand  in  town  for 
me?"  he  asked  Dicky,  who,  wondering 
at  a  tramp  having  errands  to  do,  gladly 
said  yes.  He  hoped  secretly,  however, 
that  the  commission  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  silk  stockings,  about  which  he 
did  not  feel  entirely  comfortable.  The 
man  took  a  leaf  from  a  gilt-edged  note- 
book  and  wrote  a  few  words. 

"Do  you  know  where  St.  Clair  Terrace 
is?"  he  asked. 

Mysteries  were  thickening.  St.  Clair 
Terrace  was  a  fine  row  of  dwellings,  where 
Dicky  had  often  gone  with  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's very  earliest  vegetables;  but  the 
boy  only  nodded,  and  set  out.  A  little 
housemaid  answered  the  bell  at  No.  4, 
and  there  was  a  great  commotion  some- 
where within  when  the  note  Dicky  had 
brought  was  read. 

"You  are  to  sit  down  and  wait  a  few 
minutes,"  said  the  maid,  returning,  "until 
the  carriage  comes." 

Carriage?  Was  this  Cinderella  and  the 
pumpkin  over  again?  Dicky,  sitting  there 
on  the  edge  of  a  plush  chair,  thought  he 
might  have  fallen  asleep  out  among  the 
bushes,  and  expected  io  hear  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson's sharp  accents  calling  him  back 
to  the  drudgery  of  daily  life.  Then  the 
soft-voiced  maid  was  saying, 

"Here,  little  boy,  is  the  carriage.  You 
must  tell  the  man  where  to  drive." 

"If  you  mean  my  mother's,"  he  said, 
climbing  upon  a  seat,  "it's  two  miles  out 
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Turkey  Creek  Road,  and  then  turn  up  a 
lane  to  the  right." 

The  driver  cracked  his  whip  and  off 
the  two  stout  ponies  trotted.  It  was  more 
Hke  a  dream  than  ever  to  poor,  happy 
Dick.  Was  he  being  driven  to  prison  for 
steaHng  the  spoons?  Would  he  ever  see 
his  mother  and  Tiny  again?  At  last, 
before  he  knew  it,  they  were  whirling  up 
a  familiar  lane,  and  his  mother  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door.  Dicky  jumped  down, 
not  very  sure  whether  he  were  Dicky 
Brown  or  a  prince  in  disguise;  and  his 
mother  came  hastening  along  the  path  to 
learn  the  reason  for  all  that  grandeur. 

'-Is  it  here  the  Doctor  is,  ma'am?" 
asked  the  coachman. 

"The  doctor!"  she  replied,  bewildered. 
"No,  there  is  no  doctor  here." 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
tramp,  hobbling  on  his  crutches  around  a 
corner  of  the  house,  "but  I  am  Doctor 
Brent.    Good-morning,  William!" 

"Good-morning  to  you,  sir!"  said  the 
coachman,  tipping  his  tall  hat.  "I'm 
sorry  to  see  you're  hurt.  Your  mother 
has  worried  awful." 

"Dear  old  mother!  I  knew  she  would; 
but  I  couldn't  help  stepping  in  that  rabbit 
hole.  I  found  some  very  good  friends, 
though,  and  they  have  almost  cured  me." 

Tiny  could  endure  the  suspense  no 
longer,  so  he  rapped  on  the  window;  and 
his  mother  ran  in  to  tell  him  of  the  won- 
derful things  which  were  happening. 

"There  was  never  a  story-book  any 
better!"  he  exclaimed.  "Couldn't  I  be 
carried  out  to  see  those  ponies?" 

The  mother  wrapped  a  blanket  around 
the  little  white  night-gown,  and  carried 
him  out  in  her  arms. 

"Did  you  think  I  would  leave  without 
saying   good-bye?"    asked   Doctor   Brent. 

"And   are   you   not   a   tramp   at   all?" 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "Well,  not  exactly. 
You  see,  I'm  in  charge  of  the  new  Mercy 
Hospital,  and  have  been  pretty  busy 
lately.  The  circus  made  the  town  so  noisy 
that  I  put  on  a  suit  of  old  clothes  and 
took  a  stroll  into   the  country  to  search 


for  some  new  butterflies.  Then  I  found 
the  rabbit  hole, — you  know  the  rest  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that 
Dicky  took  me  for  a  tramp,  which  wasn't 
to  be  wondered  at,  after  all.  And  you're 
a  noble  little  fellow,"  added  the  Doctor, 
putting  an  arm  around  poor,  shy  Dicky. 
"And  as  to  you.  Tiny,  you're  simply 
a — darling;  and  if  they  can't  cure  you 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  I  know  a  place  in 
New  York  where  they  can." 

"Dicky  Brown!"  called  a  shrill  voice. 
It  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Susan  Jane, 
who  was  running  through  the  cornfield. 
"Ma  found  the  spoons  in  the  cucumber 
vines,  and  she  says  you  can  come  back 
to  work — "  there  she  stopped,  overcome 
by  the  magnificence. 

"Tell  your  'ma,'"  said  Doctor  Brent, 
smiling,  "that  Dicky  has  a  better  situa- 
tion. He  is  going  to  hire  out  to  a  tramp." 

The  fine  equipage  was  driven  off  by 
the  solemn-looking  coachman;  the  ponies 
tossing  their  pretty  heads,  as  if  proud  to 
have  their  master  again. 

"I'll  come  back  after  you  to-morrow," 
called  the  Doctor,  waving  his  hand;  and 
he  did  come  back.  Dicky  is  his  trusted 
helper  now,  and  Tiny  can  walk  as  well 
as  any  boy  who  reads  this  story;  all  of 
which,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  Queen  of 
Martyrs,  whose  help  he  used  to  ask  in 
the  long  nights  of  pain  when  he  was  a 
helpless  cripple. 

(The  End.) 


In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  there  is 
used  a  machine  or  frame  for  stretching 
out  the  pieces  of  stuff,  so  that  they  may 
set  or  dry  evenly.  Along  the  upper  and 
lower  crosspieces,  which  can  be  fixed 
apart  from  each  other  at  any  required 
distance,  there  are  numerous  sharp  hooks, 
to  which  the  selvages  of  the  cloth  are 
fastened.  The  frame  is  called  a  "tenter," 
from  the  Latin  tendere,  to  stretch,  and  the 
hooks  are  styled  "tenter-hooks."  And 
so  when  a  person  is  painfully  strained, 
or  is  in  suspense  or  uneasiness,  he  is 
said  to  be  "on  the  tenter-hooks." 
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Conquered  by  Courtesy. 


It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the 
habit  of  courtesy  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage in  times  of  danger.  Of  the  famous 
French  writer  Montaigne,  who  was  so 
fond  of  relating  stories  of  others,  this 
anecdote  is  told: 

It  was  a  time  of  great  public  disturb- 
ance, and  Montaigne  had  fled  to  his  well- 
fortified  castle  at  Perigord.  One  day  a 
man,  running  in  breathless  haste  to  the 
castle,  announced  that  a  marauding  band 
of  the  enemy  was  after  him.  By  that 
statement  he  readily  received  admittance 
into  the  building,  and  a  little  later  was 
brought  before  its  amiable  master. 

"Tell  your  story,"  said  Montaigne. 
And  the  man  related  that,  while  he  and 
a  party  of  friends  were  travelling,  they 
had  been  surprised  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  their  goods  seized,  and  several  of 
their  party  killed.  Those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  death,  he  said, 
.  were  scattered  in  all  directions. 

As  he  spoke  a  servant  announced  the 
arrival  of  other  strangers  at  the  castle 
gate.  "Some  of  my  friends,  without 
doubt,"  said  the  man.  And  Montaigne 
bade  them  be  admitted '  also.  As  they 
filed  slowly  in,  the  number  of  the  new 
arrivals  was  made  manifest,  and  presently 
the  castle  yard  was  filled  with  men  and 
horses. 

"I've  been  a  simpleton,"  said  wise  old 
Montaigne  to  himself;  "these  are  un- 
doubtedly robbers,  who  have  taken  this 
means  of  getting  inside  my  castle." 

Not  in  any  way,  however,  did  he 
betray  that  he  had  discovered  their 
secret;  but  immediately  gave  orders  to 
have  them  served  with  the  best  the  place 
afforded,  and  escorted  them  about  the 
premises,  showing  them  its  beauties  and 
wonders;  ^and  only  regretting,  he  said, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  them  more 
comfortable.  This  kindness  so  melted 
the  hearts  of  the  bandits  that  they  held 
a    little    council,    and    agreed    to    refrain 


from  pillaging  the  premises  as  they  had 
intended.  The  leader  himself  went  to 
Montaigne  and  confessed  his  original 
intention.  "But  we  could  not,"  he  de- 
clared, "rob  so  gracious  a  host;  and  if 
we  can  ever  serve  you  in  any  way,  pray 
command  us." 

Then  the  band  rode  off;  and  Montaigne, 
Frenchman  like,  bade  them  the  most  polite 
of  farewells. 


A  Bad  Simile. 


Those  of  our  young  folks  who  have 
progressed  so  far  in  the  study  of  composi- 
tion as  to  have  reached  the  chapter  on 
"figures  of  speech"  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  a  simile  is  the  comparing  or  likening 
of  two  things  having  some  strong  point 
or  points  of  resemblance,  both  the  things 
being  mentioned  and  the  comparison 
being  directly  stated.  Similes  are  very 
common  in  everyday  conversation  as 
well  as  in  books,  and  not  all  of  them  are 
so  good  as  this  one  from  Josh  Billings: 
"Flattery  is  like  Cologne  water,  to  be 
smelled  of,  not  swallowed."  The  most 
frequent  users  of  similes — or  similitudes, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called  —  are,  of 
course,  the  poets;  and  poets'  comparisons 
are  sometimes  good,  often  indifferent,  and 
now  and  then  utterly  bad. 

Here  is  one  by  a  poet  who  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  Robert 
Montgomery : 

The  soul,  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  mount. 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount. 

And  here  is  what  a  famous  reviewer, 
Lord  Macaulay,  said  about  it:  "We  take 
this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  simil- 
itude in  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
no  stream  meanders,  or  can  possibly 
meander,  level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next 
place,  if  streams  did  meander  level  with 
their  founts,  no  two  motions  can  be  less 
like  each  other  than  that  of  meandering 
level  and  that  of  mounting  upward." 


In  Arabic  the  word   "apostles"   is  de- 
rived from  the  words  "to  be  white." 
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— "The  Ancient  Irish  Epic  Tale,  Tain  Bo 
Cualnge,"  turned  into  English  by  Joseph  Dunn, 
is  among   David   Nutt's  new  books. 

— "The  Commonitory  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins,"  translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  D.  D.,  forms  a  new  volume  of  the 
Early  Church  Classics. 

— The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  just 
published  "The  Canticles  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  in  Early  and 
Mediaeval  Times,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Mearns, 
M.  A. 

— The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  pam- 
phlets dealing  with  the  present  status  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world,  issued  by  the 
English  C.  T.  S.,  will  comprise  English-speaking 
countries  (including  Canada  and  Egypt).  There 
will  ultimately  be  three  volumes,  each  com- 
posed of  nine  pamphlets. 

— Vocational  Guidance,"  by  J.  Adams  Puffer 
(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.),  is  not  what  the  title 
may  easily  suggest  to  a  Catholic — a  treatise  on 
the  direction  of  young  people  along  the  road 
to  a  sacerdotal  or  a  religious  vocation;  but  a 
book  of  counsels  for  teachers  who  are  desirous 
of  fitting  their  pupils  for  some  profession, 
business,  or  trade  of  a  purely  secular  nature. 
It  is  a  profusely  illustrated  and  a  suggestive 
volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages. 

— "Major  Orders,"  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Bacuez, 
S.  S.  (B.  Herder),  a  i6mo  of  484  pages,  is  of 
uniform  style  and  binding  with  the  same 
author's  "Minor  Orders,"  noticed  in  these 
columns  a  year  or  more  ago.  The  book's  con- 
tents are  made  up  of  two  instructions  and  eight 
meditations  on  each  of  the  three  sacred  orders, 
subdiaconate,  diaconate,  and  priesthood.  A 
more  or  less  necessary  volume  for  seminarians, 
and  by  no  means  a  superfluous  one  for  seminary 
graduates    young    or    old. 

— Described  by  a  competent  critic  as  a  classic, 
"The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,"  by  Frederick  Ozanam  is  surely  to  be 
welcomed  in  the  new  English  rendering  given 
it  by  A.  E.  Nellen  and  N.  C.  Craig  (David 
Nutt,  publisher).  What  makes  this  work  so 
valuable  is  the  substantial  scholarship  to  which 
it  attains,  and  not  the  mere  romantic  glamour 
which  naturally  inheres  in  its  subject  matter. 
This  scientific  attitude — which,  however,  is  not 
divorced  from  the  sympathetic  spirit — is  es- 
pecially valuable  in  rating  the  achievement  of 


so  alluring  and  elusive  a  figure  as  Jacopone 
da  Todi,  to  whom  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  work  is  devoted.  The  volume  is  well 
printed  and  bound,  sufficiently  illustrated,  and 
provided   with   a   good   working   index. 

— The  Catholic  Truth  Society  sends  out  from 
its  Pittsburgh  office,  "What  the  Protestant 
Bible  Says  about  the  Catholic  Church,"  by 
Josephine  MacLeod  Patterson.  The  matter 
covered  is  the  Pope,  the  Church,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  these  points  of  doctrine  are  proved 
in  the  Catholic  sense  from  the  King  James 
and  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Protestant 
Bible.  A  truly  effective  apologetic  plan.  It 
is  a  pity  this  pamphlet  is  not  printed  upon 
good  white  paper. 

— "Instructions  for  Fishers  of  Souls,"  a 
brochure  of  twenty-nine  pages,  is  published 
anonymously  by  the  Magdala  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  evidently  written  by  an  experienced 
and  successful  fisherman,  or,  perhaps,  fisher- 
woman,  of  souls.  It  consists  of  directions  for 
the  lay  apostolate  of  winning  back  Catholics 
to  the  practice  of  their  Faith.  The  suaviter  in 
modo  of  the  whole  is  equalled  only  by  the 
genuine  zeal  which  breathes  in  every  line  of 
these  bright  and  practical  instructions.  The 
address   of   the   Magdala   Co.    and   the   price   of 

this  publication  are  unknown  to  us. 

* 

— By  a  decree  dated  March  25,  1914,  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  declares  the  new 
Pustet  Breviary  the  Editio  Typica,  and  gives 
the  welcome  assurance  that  this  form  of  the 
breviary  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  number 
of  years, — until  the  work  of  revising  the  lessons, 
hymns,  etc.,  is  completed.  A  test  of  this 
breviary  has  shown  that  it  is  eminently  practical. 
Clear  type,  sufficiently  large  for  all  but  the 
dim-sighted,  flexible  binding,  excellent  paper, 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  convenient  size, 
durable  silk  markers,  absence  of  vexatious  cros» 
references,  the  repetition  of  the  responsoria  in 
the  nocturns  and  of  the  hymns  at  the  Little 
Hours  for  every  day,  with  a  happy  arrange- 
ment of  the  Psalter  reducing  the  Ordinarium 
to  a  minimum,  and  the  proper  placing  of  the 
special  psalms  of  certain  special  feasts, — such 
are  the  features  that  make  this  the  ideal  Breviary. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  coul 
upon.  The  size  is  i8mo,  and  tl 
styles  of  binding. 

Accompanying     this     brevii 
printed  Conspectus  pro  Officio 
vendo.     Hardly   a   page   in   the 
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from  changes  of  some  kind;  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  guide  for  its  correct  recitation.  The  present 
one  will  be  found  clear,  complete  and  reliable. 
A  good  index  at  once  puts  the  user  of  the 
Conspectus  on  the  track  of  the  information 
sought  for. 

— "Monksbridge,"  by  John  Ayscough,  is  a 
narrative  full  of  charm.  It  is  unlike  most  of 
this  delightful  writer's  other  volumes  in  being 
frankly  and  fearlessly  "light."  It  is  all  about 
a  small  family, — the  mother,  two  daughters 
(twins),  and  a  boy;  the  story  being  told  by 
the  "younger"  of  the  twins.  These  simple 
folk  are  left  a  fortune,  and  assume  the  position 
in  society  to  which  their  antecedents  entitle 
them.  "Sylvia,"  the  other  twin,  at  once  exempts 
herself  from  the  charge  of  simpleness,  and  how 
she  manages  matters  makes  the  bulk  of  the 
tale.  The  action,  by  the  way,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  Only  on 
two  points  does  the  author's  well-known  polem- 
ical power  appear — in  the  affair  of  Catholic 
disability  in  educational  fields,  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  inspection  of  convents.  In  both 
issues  he  gives  a  telling  blow.  Though  sub- 
stantially English  throughout,  the  story  also 
presents  a  rare  bit  of  Welsh  life.  Longmans, 
Green  &   Co.,   publishers. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Vocational  Guidance."  J.  Adams  Puffer.  $1.25. 
"Major  Orders."  Rev.  Louis  Bacuez,  S.S.  $1.50. 
"  The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century."     Frederick    Ozanam.     $2. 
"Monksbridge."      John    Ayscough.      $1.35- 
"Mariology,"       "Soteriology."         Pohle-Preuss 

Series.     $1   each. 
"In   Quest  of  Adventure."     Mary  K.   Mannix, 

50  cts. 
"A   Child's  Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.   W.   Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 
"-Time  or  Eternity?"    Bishop  Vaughan.   $1.75. 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."    Rev.  George 
-v'^-S.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.    $2.50. 


"De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia."    Daniel  Coghlan, 

S.  T.   D.    $2.50. 
"The    Freedom    of    Science."     Joseph    Donat, 

S.  J.,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
"Mother  Mabel  Digby."    Anne  Pollen.    $3.50. 
"Twenty-Five   Years:     Reminiscences."     Kath- 
arine Tynan.    $3.65. 
"Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville."    $6,  net. 
"A  History  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England." 

Frederic  G.  Bagshawe.    2  vols.    $6,  net. 
"The  Secret  Citadel."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
"Thesaurus   Fidelium."     A  Carmelite  Tertiary. 

80  cts. 
"The  Fervent  Novice."   P^re  Marin.  $1. 
"The  Nun:    Her  Character  and  Work."    Bishop 

Lelong.     $1.50. 
"Questions     and     Answers     on     the     Catholic 

Church."    A.  B,  Sharpe,   M.  A.    35  cts. 
"Socialism:      Promise     or     Menace?"      Morris 

Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.    $1.25. 
"S.  Antonino  and  Mediaeval  Economics."    Rev. 

Bede  Jarrett,  O.  P.    30  cts. 
"Pictorial   Instructions  for   Catholic   Children." 

50  cts. 
"Frederic  Ozanam."    Archibald  J.  Dunn,  F.  R. 

Hist.  S.,  etc.    50  cts. 
"Mystic  Trees."     Michael  Field.    $1.50. 
"From  an  Island  Outpost."     Mary  E.   Waller. 

$1.25. 
"Faith."    Mgr.  De  Gibergues.     75  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Mertes,  of  the  diocese  of  San 
Antonio;  Rev.  Charles  McElroy,  diocese  of 
Hartford;  Rev.  James  Marr,  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald, 
O.  C.  R.;    and  Rev.  Julius  Marchi,  O.  M.  C. 

Sister  M.  Carmenita,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  Sister  M.  Alacoque,  Mother  M. 
Clotilda,  Sister  M.  Bernardine,  and  Mother  M. 
Philomena,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  William  Ferguson,  Mr.  Frank  Wittwer, 
Mr.  Francis  DeLowry,  Mr.  Joseph  Beran,  Mrs. 
John  lyinehan,  Mr.  Joseph  Da  Prato,  Mr. 
James  Heffernan,  Mr.  August  Evry,  Sr.,  Mr. 
John  Nash,  Mrs.  Delia  Murphy,  Mr.  Richard 
Murphy,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anne  Colgan,  Mr.  James 
Greely,  Mr.  William  Mafiitt,  Mrs.  Mary  Carden, 
Mr.  Thomas  vSheridan,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ball,  Mr. 
Michael  Curran,  Mr.  L.  A.  Denn,  Mr.  Michael 
Cavanaugh,   and   Miss  Anna   Diskin. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     (joo  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I., 
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Deo  Gratias! 


BY  MAGDALEN  ROCK. 


^HANKS  be  to  God  for  beauties  we 
May  view  upon  the  land  and  sea; 

For  each  clear  brook  that  seaward  wends, 
For  rainbow  rings  where  color  blends; 
For  fragrance  shed  by  flower  and  tree 
For  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  bee 
Above  each  blooming  glen  and  lea!— 
For  all  that  God  in  goodness  sends 
Thanks  be  to  God! 

For  written  words  spread  far  and  free 

To  aid  in  times  of  misery; 

For  speech  that  feud  and  discord  mends, 
For  light  that  blackest  darkness  ends, 

For  that  far  heaven  we  hope  to  see 
Thanks  be  to  God! 


Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  in  the  Philippines. 


BY    STANISLAUS    T.    HUGHES,    PH.  D. 


town 


AR  away  on  the  distant 
shores  of  Mindanao,  one  of 
the  southerly  islands  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  lies  the 
Zamboanga,  on  a  fertile  plain 
shadowed  by  clusters  of  cocoa-trees  and 
sheltered  by  a  line  of  low,  thickly  wooded 
mountains.  Near  the  landing-stage  is  the 
parish  church,  built  years  and  years  ago 
by  the  first  missionaries  sent  by  Catholic 
Spain  into  the  wild,  unbroken  and  treach- 
erous land;  and  close  by  it  is  the  solidly 
built  convento,  which  long  stood  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  wretched  shacks  of  cane 
and  nipa  in  which  the  natives  dwelt. 


The  church,  now  the  cathedral  of  the 
recently  erected  diocese  of  Zamboanga,  is 
dedicated  to  God  in  honor  of  His. Immac- 
ulate Mother.  Two  unpretentious  towers 
of  small  height,  constructed  of  timber 
and  corrugated  iron,  stand  at  either 
corner;  and  between  these,  on  the  facade, 
the  sweet  salutation,  Ave  Maria  Purisima, 
which  the  traveller  hears  and  sees  so  often 
in  the  Philippines,  appears  in  bold  white 
letters.  The  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  occupies  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  church,  over  the  high 
altar.  A  much  smaller  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar  has  the  central  position 
over  the  altar  to  the  right,  where  it  is  the 
object  of  special  veneration  on  certain 
feast-days  and  on  all  the  Saturdays  of 
the  year.  But  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar,  of  which  this  short  article 
treats  —  the  most  famous  one  in  the 
islands, — is  not  in  the  church,  nor  has 
it  an  altar  dedicated  in  its  honor.  It 
stands  in  a  triangular  niche,  surrounded 
by  little  towers  and  ornamental  work 
in  plaster,  over  a  sealed-up  gateway  which 
was  once  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
fortress  of  Zamboanga,  that  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
civilization  of  the  land  of  the  Moros. 
Hence  the  popular  name  for  the  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar  in  Zamboanga  is  Our  Lady 
of  the  Fortress. 

Not  far  from  the  church  stands  this 
famous  fortress  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar, 
built  at  the  water's  edge.  On  the  side 
more  distant  from  the  sea,  placed  high 
up  above  the  reach  of  man,  on  the 
exterior   of   the   walls    of   the   fortress,    is 
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the  little  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
holding  her  Divine  Infant  on  her  left 
arm.  The  image  is  a  copy,  though  not  a 
perfect  one,  of  the  famous  original  in  the 
new  cathedral  at  Saragossa,  Spain.  There 
are  two  inscriptions  on  the  frontispiece, — 
one  immediately  under  the  little  pillar 
on  which  the  statue  stands;  and  the 
other,  under  the  Spanish  arms  which 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  about  tliree 
feet  lower  down.  One  would  naturally 
expect  from  these  inscriptions  an  answer 
to  the  questions  as  to  when  and  why  the 
statue  was  placed  tliere.  The  inscription 
occupying  the  lower  position  tells  us  that 
during  the  reign  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of 
the  New  World,  and  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Field-Marshal  Don  Fernando,  the 
Royal  Fortress  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
of  Saragossa  was  rebuilt,  April  S,  17 19. 
This  reading  of  the  date  (17 19)  is  by  no 
means  agreed  to  by  all.  The  other  in- 
scription, not  a  better  example  of  lucidity, 
merely  tells  us  that  the  frontispiece  was 
built  by  the  governor  of  the  fort  in  the 
year  1734. 

There  is  one  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn  with  certainty  from  the  latter 
inscription — namely,  that  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  presided  over  the 
fortress  at  least  from  the  year  1734.  From 
the  former  inscription  it  is  quite  clear 
that  as  early  as  the  year  17 19  (some  read 
it  1 7 16)  the  name  of  the  fortress  (formerly 
called  the  Presidio  of  St.  Joseph)  was 
changed  to  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar;  and  that  consequently  as  early 
as  the  year  17 19  devotion  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  of  the  Pillar  was  promoted  and 
practised  among  the  Christians  in  the 
pagan  and  Mohammedan  strongholds  of 
the  southern  islands. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  foreign  invader  and  sub- 
jugator and  the  elevating  influences  of 
the  Christian  missionary  more  intimately 
connected  than  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  were 
the    march    of    the    conqueror    and    the 


teachings  of  the  missionary  more  obsti- 
nately opposed  than  among  the  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  islands 
of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
The  Spaniards  were  more  than  mere  con- 
querors of  new  territory:  it  is,  in  fact, 
true  to  say  that  the  primary  object  of 
the  Spanish  kings  in  sending  out  their 
fleets  and  armies  to  subjugate  the  non- 
Christian  portions  of  the  world  was 
rather  to  plant  the  Cross  than  to  gain 
new  territories  for  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Wherever  the  Spanish  soldier  trod,  the 
Christian  missionary  went  with  him. 
Where  the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  and 
where  the  keen-edged  sword  smote  the 
unwilling  and  warlike  native,  came  the 
wonderful  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with 
their  soothing  influence  lessening  the 
pain  of  subjugation,  elevating  to  the 
dignity  of  the  white  brotherhood,  and 
consoling  even  in  the  pangs  of  death 
with  the  promise  of  an  eternal  hereafter. 
The  friars  who  came  of  old  to  the 
Islands  were  not  only  the  bearers  of 
Christian  truth;  they  were,  in  every  sense, 
the  best  and  truest  friends  the  Filipino 
ever  had. 

Although  the  Spaniards  raised  the 
standard  of  Christianity  in  the  Philippines 
as  far  back  as  the  year  152 1,  and  made 
great  progress  in  converting  the  natives, 
still  it  was  not  till  the  year  1635  that 
they  secured  a  firm  foothold  in  the  large 
island  of  Mindanao.  The  Mohammedans, 
coming  up  from  the  south  and  west,  had 
found  the  sparsely  populated  lands  of 
the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  the  island  of 
Mindanao  an  easy  prey.  And  until  the 
Spanish,  in  1635,  established  themselves 
at  Zamboanga,  there  was  little  chance 
of  peace  and  progress.  The  mission  was 
begun  immediately  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Peter  Gutierrez.  Little  more 
than  two  months  later,  the  first  stone 
of  the  fortress  was  laid  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Melchor  de  Vera,  a  renowned 
priest  and  engineer,  to  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  of  the  southern 
islands   owe   many   of   the   improvements 
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which  have  helped  to  make  the  town  of 
Zamboanga  less  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  white  and  the  colored  races.  The 
fortress  was  destroyed,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1662,  when,  fearing  an 
invasion  headed  by  Koxings,  the  Chinese 
tyrant  of  the  islan^  of  Formosa,  the  gov- 
ernment recalled  the  troops  to  Manila. 

The  missionaries  were  naturally  very 
much  opposed  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  southern  provinces;  for  the  Chris- 
tians were  thus  left  undefended  against 
the  murderous  Mohammedans;  In  1718 
the  Spanish  garrison  returned  to  Zam- 
boanga, and  immediately  began  to  rebuild 
the  fort  under  the  new  name  of  the 
Royal  Fortress  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 
And  since  those  early  days  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  Mother  of  God  has 
been  the  official  Custodian  and  Protectress 
of  the  fort  and  town. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  to 
determine  when  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar  became  the  popular  devotion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  capital. 
There  is  a  popular  Spanish  poet  who  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  historical  poems  that, 
shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fort 
at  Zamboanga  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1662, 
a  strong  force  of  Mindanao  Mohamme- 
dans attacked  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
retired  to  whatever  shelter  was  available, 
some  of  them  entering  the  fort  which 
a  few  brave,  half-armed  men  were  pre- 
paring to  defend.  The  poet  goes  on  to 
narrate  how  the  people,  hard  pressed  by 
the  attacking  party,  feared  for  their  lives; 
and,  remembering,  at  the  moment  of 
direst  need,  the  image  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  they  prostrated  themselves  before 
it  and  implored  the  powerful  protection 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  with  the  result 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  turned 
and  they  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Moros.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
the  historical  truth  of  the  poet's  story, 
for  or  against  which  I  can  find  no  other 
evidence  than  that  given  by  the  poet, 
his  statemicnt  regarding  the  invocation 
of   Our   Lady   of  the   Pillar  is   supported 


by  a  well-founded  tradition  held  by  the 
people  of  Dapitan  (a  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  same  island),  which  tells 
us  that  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar  in  their  parochial  church  was 
carried  thither  by  some  Zamboanga 
Christian  refugees  who  fled  northward 
after  the  vSpanish  garrison  had  been 
recalled  to  Manila  in  1662. 

Other  victories,  for  the  historical  truth 
of  which  reputed  authorities  vouch,  were 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar. 
In  the  year  1798  an  English  warship 
appeared  in  these  Southern  Philippine 
waters,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Spanish  soldiers  and  native  residents. 
There  ensued  a  battle,  in  which  the 
English  were  utterly  routed  after  the 
defendants  had  appealed  for  h^elp  to 
their  Heavenly  Protectress. 

One  of  the  best  established  instances 
of  response  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the 
Pillar  to  the  intercession  of  the  people 
of  Zamboanga  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1872.  The  fortress  had  long 
been  looked  upon  as  a  most  suitable 
place  when  the  authorities  had  difficult 
and  refractory  subjects  to  deal  with.  In 
1872  there  were  over  eighty  criminals, 
condemned  to  hard  labor,  confined  within 
its  walls.  Seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  they  thought  they  had  found  it 
on  the  15th  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  they  cruelly  put  to  death  the  officer 
in  charge  and  the  four  Spanish  guards. 
They  then  decided  upon  entering  into 
and  sacking  the  town,  which  was  abso- 
lutely without  armed  defenders.  The 
terrorized  inhabitants  .  had  recourse  to 
the  powerful  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Pillar;  and  then,  taking 
courage,  they  put  themselves  on  the 
defensive.  But,  unarmed  as  they  were, 
they  lost  at  every  turn;  and  when  their 
plight  seemed  most  hopeless  a  vSpanish 
ship  unexpectedly  sailed  into  the  harbor. 
The  rebels  immediately  took  to  ffight, 
intending  to  sack  a  neighboring  little 
hamlet  before  the  soldiers  could  over- 
take   them.     They    were    hotly    pursued 
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and  captured  before  any  great  damage 
had  been  done.  The  rebels  afterward 
narrated  that  when  they  attacked  the 
citizens  they  were  terrified  to  see  a  Ufe- 
sized  figure  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar 
soaring  above  the  defenders,  encouraging 
and  urging  them  on  to  victory. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  following 
month  the  people  of  the  district  were 
gathered  to  a  man  to  assist  at  a  Solem'n 
Mass  of  thanksgiving  offered  in  the 
parish  church  in  honor  of  the  Heavenly 
Protectress  of  the  town.  The  Spanish 
Government  took  cognizance  of  the 
important  event,  and  thenceforth  Zam- 
boanga  was  officially  honored  by  the 
name  of  the  "Very  loyal  and  heroic 
town,"  and  the  citizens  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  first-class  Spanish  citizens. 
A  little  marble  slab,  with  gilded  letters 
engraved  upon  it,  was  placed  under  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  in  the 
church,  to  commemorate  the  event,  and 
as  an  everlasting  record  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Zamboanga  to  their 
Heavenly  Protectress. 

These  instances  are  but  a  very  small 
part  of  all  that  might  be  written  from 
history  to  show  how  deeply  rooted  among 
the  far-distant  Zamboanguefios  was  devo- 
tion to  the  Mother  of  God  under  the  title 
of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar.  The  people 
besought  her  powerful  intercession  on 
their  behalf  in  all  public  dangers,  in  all 
manner  of  calamities,  which,  being  of 
frequent  occurrence,  made  life  less  toler- 
able in  the  land  of  the  murderous  Moros. 
These  latter  were  a  constant  menace,  and 
the  day  or  the  hour  was  never  known 
when  hordes  of  these  semi-savages  would 
descend  from  land  or  sea  upon  the  in- 
habitants. The  Christians  were  the  object 
of  their  special  hatred,  and  it  mattered  not 
whether  they  were  foreigners  or  Filipinos. 
The  inhabitants  needed  an  unwearying 
watcher  and  defender;  and  that  they 
found  such  a  one  in  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar  is  proved  by  almost  innu- 
merable instances  recorded  for  us  in  the 
histories  written  by  the  early  missionaries. 


Many  and  quaint  old  legends  have 
grown  and  become  more  or  less  confused 
in  the  popular  mind  with  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  in  the  fortress  at 
Zamboanga.  One  of  these  quaint  legends 
tells  us  that  a  soldier  on  duty  one  night 
at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  fortifications 
saw  an  apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar.  Hitherto  the  soldier  had  not  been 
conspicuous  for  piety.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  directed  to  him  the  sentinel 
replied:  "Pardon,  My  I^ady,  Mother  of 
my  heart!  I  am  a  poor  sentinel  who  is 
fulfilling  his  duty."  And  the  legend  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  soldier  became  con- 
spicuous for  his  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  that,  after  many  years,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  commonly 
esteemed  a  saint. 

This  legend  is  of  special  interest  because 
it  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion 
regarding  the  popular  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pillar.  Some  of  the  recent 
residents  of  the  Philippines  seem  to  think 
it  obligatory  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  country  prior  to  the  time  of  their 
arrival  as  one  of  at  least  semi-barbarism. 
Some  of  them  look  upon  the  country 
under  Spanish  rule  pretty  much  as  the 
Spaniards  did  when  they  first  came  to 
subdue  the  land  of  the  palm  and  pine — 
as  a  place  entirely  steeped  in  superstition. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  being  asked 
by  a  certain  person  if  the  explanation  of    . 
the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  ^ 
were  not  the  following:    A  soldier  was  on- 
sentry  duty  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
fort.      The    Moros,    after    having    made 
prolonged     preparations,     were    stealthily 
approaching  the  fortress  with  the  intention 
of  sacking  the  place.     This  sentinel  was 
the  lover  of  a  Moro  girl;    and  she,  having 
discovered    the    designs    of    her    people, 
warned  the  sentinel.    The  latter,  in  order 
to  save    himself   the  disagreeable  task  of 
explaining  the  interest  of  the  Moro  girl| 
in  saving  the  Christians,  left  the  people 
in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bearer 
of  the  warning;    and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  simple  and  credulous  people  gave  the 
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Virgin  of  the  Pillar  the  credit  of  having 
saved  the  fortress  and  the  town. 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  real  story,  or  the 
most  acceptable  one.  That  it  may  be  the 
most  acceptable  to  some  of  the  modern 
non-Catholic  inhabitants  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt;  but  why  it  should  be 
the  most  acceptable  form  of  the  story 
passes  my  understanding.  The  Filipinos 
never  claimed  any  stronger  proof  for  their 
version  of  the  story  than  hearsay.  That 
the  legendary  version  handed  down  by 
past  generations  may  be  pure  history  no 
common-sense  Christian  will  den}^  That 
our  Blessed  Lady  might  condescend  (as 
she  had  often  done  before)  to  interfere 
in  saving  the  fortress*  over  which  her 
statue  presided  is  best  proved  by  the 
many  instances  in  which  she  has  done  so. 

Of  the  many  other  legends  that  surround 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  I 
shall  mention  only  one  more,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  best-founded  and  most 
generally  received.  The  story  goes  that 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christians 
made  careful  plans  to  get  into  the  fortress 
by  night,  murder  the  governor,  and  then, 
having  wrought  confusion,  slaughter  every 
Christian  in  the  place.  The  Moros  were 
successful  in  the  first  part  of  their 
programme,  and  were  making  their  way 
noiselessly  through  the  interior  of  the 
fort  toward  the  governor's  bedroom  when 
they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
noble-looking  and  most  beautiful  Lady 
who  intimated  to  them  that  she  was  the 
guardian  of  the  fortress,  and  told  them 
that  she  knew  their  intentions.  The  Moros, 
awed  by  her  stately  presence,  abandoned 
the  fortress. 

The  devotion  of  the  faithful  who  cher- 
ished and  handed  down  every  fact  and 
every  legend  regarding  the  Blessed  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar  is  as  sincerely,  genuinely  and 
earnestly  expressed  to-da}^  as  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Every  vSaturday  is  in  a  sense 
a  day  of  special  devotion  among  the  good 
people  of  Zamboanga.  Apart  from  the 
special  devotion  in  the  church,  the  visitor 
will   always   find   a   little   group   kneeling 


before  the  statue  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar 
at  the  old  fort.  For,  although  the  American 
Government  has  greatly  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  old  fortress  and  its  sur- 
roundings, it  has  laudably  respected  the 
sanctuary  sacred  to  the  Mother  of  God; 
and  the  people  are  free  to  come  and  pray 
before  the  image  or  burn  candles  and 
offer  flowers  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
the  Spanish  regime. 

There  are  two  special  occasions  on  which 
particular  honor  is  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Pillar:  the  first  is  the  15th 
of  September,  and  the  other  is  the  12th  of 
October,  the  special  feast-day  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pillar*  On  the  latter  date, 
on  which  the  greater  feast  is  celebrated, 
the  visitor  meets  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  expressive  external  demonstra- 
tions of  religious  fervor  it  is  possible  to 
encounter  in  any  country.  From  an 
early  hour  the  church  is  crowded  with 
men  and  women  hearing  Mass,  confessing 
their  sins,  and  receiving  Holy  Communion. 
This  is  a  day  on  which  even  the  negligent 
seem  to  lay  aside  their  indifference,  and 
join  the  surging  crowd  to  manifest  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  God's  Immaculate 
Mother.  In  the  afternoon  the  crowd 
again  assembles  outside  the  church.  Every- 
one is  dressed  in  the  best  he  can  afford. 
The  men  appear  in  their  best  hats  and 
freshly  washed  coats,  or  shirts,  which, 
according  to  the  country's  custom,  are 
worn  outside  the  trousers.  The  women 
don  their  large,  rustling  skirts,  wide- 
armed  blouses,  and  hght-colored  sandals. 
There  is  a  band  or  two  in  attendance; 
and  the  music,  the  constant  ringing  of 
the  bells,  the  repeated  explosions  of 
mortars,  rockets,  etc.,  make  an  almost 
deafening  noise,  which  the  Filipino  thor- 
oughly enjoys,  and  Hstens  to  with  quiet 
placidity  of  countenance.  The  Children 
of  Mary  and  the  other  confraternities 
and  sodalities  are  given  their  appointed 
places;  and  slowly  the  huge  procession 
of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
wends  its  way  through  the  town  and  the 
grounds    of    the    military    camp    to    the 
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shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  at  the 
old  fortress,  singing  hymns  along  the 
way.  After  long  and  earnest  prayers 
have  been  completed,  the  procession  makes 
its  way  back  to  the  church  where  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  given. 
During  the  evening  the  facade  of  the 
church  is  lighted  up  in  a  quaint  though 
not  altogether  inartistic  fashion,  while  the 
bands  in  the  plaza  play  hymns  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Pillar. 

Besides  these  solemn  manifestations  of 
the  filial  devotion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Zamboanga  to  their  Heavenly 
Benefactress  there  are  others  more  simple 
and  spontaneous  that  demand  attention. 
Never  a  day  passes  in  which  the  people 
fail  to  visit  the  famous  statue  and  kneel 
before  it  to  offer  prayers,  candles  and 
flowers.  The  number  of  lights  burned 
is  surprisingly  great.  These  manifestations 
of  devotion  have  not  decreased  during 
recent  years;  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  private  visits  paid  by  the  pious  Zam- 
boanguenos  has  increased. 

The  officers  of  the  American  army  in 
command  at  Zamboanga,  although  non- 
Catholics,  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  genuine  devotion  of  the  people 
toward  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen.  General  Kobbe  and 
General  Wood,  in  a  particular  manner, 
have  made  the  people  indebted  to  them 
for  the  generosity  with  which  they  restored 
and  ^decorated  the  shrine,  defraying  the 
expenses  out  of  their  own  private  purses. 

Throughout  the  Islands  there  are  in- 
numerable pictures  and  statues  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Pillar.  One,  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Manila,  deserves  special 
mention.  The  celebrations  on  the  feast- 
day  at  this  church  are  scarcely  less 
impressive  than  in  Zamboanga.  In  all 
the  Islands  there  are  at  least  eleven 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  this  title.  The  devotion  brought 
by  the  early  missionaries  has  taken  a 
firm  hold,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  remain 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  Catho- 
licity in  the  Philippines. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XXV. 

REV  ANION  began  to  have  illu- 
sions. The  great  interests  of  the 
Canning  Industry  had  increased 
enormously.  The  fortunate  idea  of 
making  caviare  from  sturgeons  in  the 
River  Delaware  and  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  mushrooms  in  Minnesota  had 
been  made  practical,  and,  as  the  taste 
for  luxuries  was  growing,  the  agents  of 
the  syndicate  considered  the  question  of 
raising  American  truffles  in  order  to  "can" 
them.  Trevanion's  prosperity  tended  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  the  author  of 
it.  Molly  did  not  encourage  the  impres- 
sion, and  therefore  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  irritated  at  her  lack  of  appreciation 
of  his  talents. 

The  coming  dinner  party — one  of  the 
first  after  the  period  of  mourning^gave 
her  no  concern;  whereas  Trevanion  was 
extremely  nervous  about  it. 

"I  can't  be  bothered,"  Molly  said,  after 
several  long  discussions  on  the  subject. 
"The  servants  are  paid  to  do  the  thing 
well.  Why  do  I  have  an  English  butler, 
if  he  can  not  settle  on  the  wines,  and 
all  that.  I  drink  only  water,  and  you 
don't  know  Bordeaux  from  Burgundy; 
and  as  for  the  people,  I've  left  a  list  of 
them  on  the  telephone  box.  If  you  have 
too  many  women,  just  call  up  a  man  or 
two  on  that  list;  but  if  you  have  too 
many  men,  don't  worry:  let  them  go  in 
with  one  another,  only  put  the  older  ones 
first.  I've  a  long  Mozart  concerto  to 
study,  and  a  new  thing  by  Isaye.  I  really 
can't  be  annoyed.  And  any  spare  time  I 
have  I  must  give  to  baby." 

Trevanion  said  nothing.  It  was  better 
to  say  nothing  on  occasions  like  this;  for 
Molly,  thou-gh  casual,  could  speak  terribly 
to  the  point.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
offended. 

"I   wish,"   he   thought,    not   seeing   the 
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humor  of  it,  "that  I  had  married  a  wife 
who  gave  more  attention  to  her  social 
position." 

He  knew  well  that  the  dinner,  which 
had  been  suggested  by  Welterman,  meant 
something  more  than  a  mere  meeting  of 
persons  prepared  to  be  agreeable  to  one 
another  for  the  moment.  It  meant  the 
recognition  of  "His  Honor,  George 
Trevanion,  the  Mayor  of  Orvisville,"  as 
a  factor  in  the  success  of  great  financial 
schemes.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  the  husband  of  Molly  Morton,  but  as 
a  person  whose  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  experience  had  placed  him  on 
an  equality  with  such  Napoleons  as 
Welterman,  George  J.  Crowenshell  Weston- 
Jones,  and  the  great  Abe  Leipsiger.  And 
into  this  ring  of  glory  was  to  enter  Arthur 
March,  who  had  no  sense  of  proportion,— 
a  clerk  from  the  book  shop,  engaged  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  washerwoman, 
people  said;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  bold 
speaker  in  very  decent  English  on  every 
possible  subject. 

Trevanion  worried  the  butler  to  that 
extent  that  he  almost  gave  notice. 

"I  'ave  offered  thick  and  thin  soup  at 
dinner  in  the  best  'ouses  in  England," 
the  harassed  dignity  complained  in  the 
kitchen;  "and  now  this  American 
bounder  wants  to  tell  me  that  thick  isn't 
fashionable!" 

As  none  of  the  servants  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  directions,  the 
dinner,  in  the  materialistic  sense,  proved 
to  be  successful. 

"'Am!"  the  butler  said.  "Why,  sir, — 
of  course,  sir,  we  must  have  mousse  of 
'am!  I  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  Welterman 
and  Mr.  Leipsiger  are  'ebrews,  sir;  but 
that  mikes  no  difference  among  gentle- 
men, sir.  Sometimes,  we  'ad  to  privide 
fish  things  for  Romans,  you  know,  sir,  who 
came  to  Lord  Ennington's;  but  we  always 
looked  on  them  as  un-English,  sir.  But, 
bless  you,  .sir,  'ebrews  of  a  good  claws 
eat  just  like  ourselves,  sir.  It's  only 
'igh  Church  people  and  Romans  that 
gives    trouble    in    the    kitchen    now,    and 


they're    rather    foreign,    you    know,    sir." 

And  thus  one  of  Trevanion's  gravest 
doubts  was  dispelled. 

On  the  night  of  the  dinner,  Molly  and 
he  stood  near  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  waiting  for  their  guests. 

Molly's  white  satin  dress  and  the  little 
string  of  pearls  were  entirely  too  simple 
for  his  taste.  Looking  at  her,  he  again 
wished  that  she  were  equal  to  her  oppor- 
tunities. He  knew  that  his  own  attire 
was  irreproachable,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
knowledge. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston- Jones ! " 

Molly,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  open 
fireplace  for  a  moment,  turned  to  welcome 
the  guests.  Mrs.  Weston- Jones  crawled 
forward,  swathed  in  purple  and  lace,  and 
carrying  a  tiara  of  diamonds,  whose  weight 
might  have  made  a  less  robust  woman 
bend  her  head.  Mr.  Weston- Jones,  carry- 
ing an  enormous  pearl  in  the  centre  of 
his  shirt  bosom,  kissed  his  hostess'  hand 
very  ceremoniously,  and,  with  a  fixed 
and  benevolent  smile  on  his  red  face,  said 
"How  d'ye  do!"  to  his  host.  Then  he 
took  up  his  position  near  the  great 
wooden  lion  that  guarded  the  right  side 
of  the  fireplace,  twirled  his  white  mustache 
and  smiled,  while  his  deep  set  eyes  roamed 
over  the  tapestry  of  hunting  scenes  on 
the  walls. 

"Late  seventeenth  century,"  he  said 
aloud.  "Good  stuff,  Mr.  Trevanion, — 
worth  a  pot  of  money.  I  have  some  good 
Gobelins  myself." 

Trevanion  smiled,  and  said  "Yes": 
but  he  resolved  to  ask  Molly  what 
Gobelins  were.  It  couldn't  be  a  mispro- 
nunciation of  "goblin";  but  he  turned 
the  idea  to  advantage  by  quoting. 
The  goblins  will  get  you  If  you  don't  watch  out. 

At  this  Weston-Jones  laughed  con- 
sumedly. 

"They  will,  too,  if  you  buy  too  many 
and  pay  what  the  dealers  ask.  Mine  cost 
fifty  thousand  dollars, — ^those  just  inside 
the  loggia." 

"Oh,  you  witty  man!"  said  Mrs. 
Weston- Jones  to  Trevanion.    "You'll  give 
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my  husband  a  fit.  Dear  me!  Such  a 
day!  I've  been  playing  bridge  until  it 
was  time  to  dress — since  half-past  two. 
O  my  dear  Molly,  what  busy  lives  we 
American  women  lead!  No  rest:  just 
social  duties  continually!" 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welterman!" 

Molly  kissed  Mrs.  Welterman  affec- 
tionately. Mr.  Welterman  shook  hands 
with  everybody,  squeezing  their  fingers 
together  with  the  gesture  of  a  playful 
bear.  He  was  dark,  whiskered,  alert,  and 
at  the  same  time  fat. 

"I  saw  your  name  in  the  paper.  You 
were  at  the  opera  last  night?  In  your 
own  box?    Was  the  music  good?" 

"Listen  to  the  man!"  gurgled  Mrs. 
Weston- Jones.  "Who  goes  to  the  opera 
to  hear  music?  One  does  it  as  one's  duty; 
besides,  I  have  heard  '  The  Master-Singer ' 
fifty  times." 

' '  Exactly !  Exactly ! ' '  responded  Mr.  Wel- 
terman.   "I  have  often  felt  the  same  too." 

"Mr.  Leipsiger!" 

"Good  old  Abe!"  murmured  Mr. 
Welterman. 

Mr.  Leipsiger  was  tall,  distinguished- 
looking,  and  even  his  clean-shaven  face 
could  not  make  him  look  like  other 
people.  The  complexion  was  of  a  dead 
white, — due,  probably,  to  late  hours.  He 
looked  keen  and  wise,  and  somewhat 
obstinate,  but  his  dark  eyes  were  really 
intelligent. 

"Where  is  Bianca?" 

"Bianca  never  goes  out  to  dinner 
parties,  Mrs.  Weston- Jones,  except  in 
summer,- — when  there  are  none.  The  re- 
hearsals occupy  her.  She  goes  on  in  'The 
Woman  of  Fate '  when  '  The  Princess  of 
Monaco'  ends." 

"What  a  fearful  life!" 

"It  is  the  life  of  a  great  artist, 
Madame,"  said  Mr.  Leipsiger,  evidently 
irritated. 

"She  is  wonderful  in  'The  Princess  of 
Monaco.'"  Molly  spoke  so  sincerely  that 
Mr.  Leipsiger  looked  pleased. 

"I  shall  tell  my  wife,"  he  answered. 

"Tell  his  wife!"  murmured  Mrs. Weston- 


Jones.  "I  like  that!  Why,  they  fight  like 
cats  and  dogs  most  of  the  time,  and  yet 
when  they're  apart  you'd  think  they 
were  turtle-doves.  By  the  way,  do  you 
remem^ber  Spracht,  who  used  to  live  here? 
He's  in  Wall  Street  now;  he  put  me  up 
to  a  good  thing." 

"Spracht,"  answered  Trevanion,  "I've 
fixed  things  so  that  the  beast  can't  come 
to  this  town  while  I'm  here." 

"Dear  me!  I  hope  he'll  put  me  on  to 
some  more  good  investments  before  you 
catch  him." 

"Mr.  Arthur  March!" 

"The  Honorable  Reginald  Haricourt!" 

"Miss  Florence  Worth!" 

"Miss  Ruxton!" 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wadsworth 
Morton!" 

"All  in  a  bunch,  Molly!"  called  out 
Amy,  with  a  fine  affectation  of  familiar 
ease.  "How  warm  you  keep  the  house! 
Jack  was  afraid  we'd  be  late." 

"Not  at  all."  Molly  glanced  at  her 
sister-in-law  —  a  mixture  of  pink  velvet 
and  paradise  plumes, — as  little  pink  velvet 
as  possible  and  as  many  plumes  as  she 
could  carry,  bursting  upward  from  a 
thick  bandeau  of  large  imitation  sap- 
phires. "Glad  to  see  you,  Jack!  You 
were  not  always  so  punctual." 

Jack  grinned. 

"Oh,  it's  Amy!  Since  she's  got  the 
society  bee  in  her  bonnet,  she's  as 
punctual  as  an  alarm  clock.  She  gets 
loose  in  her  sockets  if  you're  a  moment 
late." 

"Social  duties  are  social  duties.  Jack. 
You  had  no  bringing  up  till  I  got  you! 
Now,  Molly,  don't  give  us  cold  soup,  for 
goodness'  sake!" 

"Upstart!"  thought  Trevanion. 

"Dinner  is  served!" 

There  was  an  agreeable  hustle,  and 
Trevanion  started  to  the  dining  room 
with  Mrs.  Weston- Jones,  sparkling  and 
giggling;  and  Molly  brought  up  the  rear 
with  the  young  Englishman,  who  was 
most  desirous  of  pleasing  and  being 
pleased.     The  usual  courses   of  an  ultra- 
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modern  dinner  followed  one  another  with- 
out a  pause.  Mr.  Weston-Jones  sighed, 
and  regretted  the  old  days  when  dinners 
lasted  hours,  and  there  was  a  wine  for 
every  course. 

"Not  that  I  got  many  such  dinners 
back  in  the  vSixties;  you  know  I'm  a 
self-made  man,  and  my  poor  father  never 
had  a  chance  until  a  railroad  train  took 
off  one  of  his  legs.  He  bought  a  house 
with  the  damages,  and  that  gave  him 
a  start." 

Mrs.  Weston-Jones  changed  the  subject 
by  asking  Mrs.  Jack  Morton  if  she  were 
going  to  the  Plaza  matinee  for  increasing 
the  vacation  facilities  for  colored  people 
employed  in  New  York. 

"At  five  dollars  a  ticket!  Oh,  no!" 
exclaimed  Amy,  in  her  shrill  voice. 
"Somebody  will  always  look  after  the 
poor  blacks,  but  nobody  looks  after  the 
poor  whites,  like  Jack  and  me." 

Jack  burst  into  loud  laughter,  in  which 
Mr.  Weston-Jones  joined.  Molly  smiled. 
It  was  not  possible  for  Amy  to  disconcert 
her.  Arthur  March  seemed  very  much 
at  his  ease.  To  Trevanion's  horror,  he 
wore  a  dinner  jacket  with  a  white  tie; 
but  as  this  gave  the  host  a  certain  sense 
of  superiority,  he  felt  more  kindly  to  his 
friend.  At  least  Arthur  would  see  how 
well  and  calmly  he  bore  his  honors;  but 
Arthur  was  not  thinking  of  anything  but 
the  goodness  of  the  dinner;  he  hadn't 
had  time  to  go  home  to  his  mother's  for 
the  midday  meal,  so  he  was  frankly 
hungry.  Mr.  Haricourt  and  Molly  had 
found  some  Irish  friends,  and  their  talk 
was  flowing  easily. 

"I  suppose,  sir,"  Mr.  Weston-Jones 
broke  in  suddenly,  "that  you  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  royalty,  as  you 
have  an  English  title  and  are  of  the 
nobility." 

The  Englishman,  thus  suddenly  ad- 
dressed, blushed. 

"I'm  only  a  commoner,"  he  said,  "and 
a  third  son  at  that.  My  father  has  the 
title,  and  my  older  brother  has  a  courtesy 
title,  but  I'm  just  a  simple  mortal." 


Mr.  Weston-Jones  turned  accusingly 
to  his  wife. 

"Martha,"  he  murmured,  "I  thought 
you  said — " 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Haricourt,  you  are 
against  Lloyd  George?"  said  Miss  Agnes 
Ruxton,  with  great  presence  of  mind. 
"I'm  for  him,  of  course!" 

Miss  Ruxton  was  a  thin,  alert  young 
woman,  with  frank  brown  eyes,  an 
elaborate  coiffure,  and  a  long  string  of 
pearls.  One  could  not  look  at  her  with- 
out feeling  that  she  was  both  sincere 
and  capable. 

"Lloyd  George?"  Mr.  Haricourt 
thought  a  moment.  "Naturally,  my 
family  are  against  him;  but  I  think  if 
the  great  estates  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Dukes,  he  might  as  well  do 
it  as  anybody.  He's  no  worse  than 
Henry  VIII." 

Trevanion  became  all  attention. 

"Henry  VIII!"  Miss  Ruxton  dropped 
her  fork.  "Oh,  yes,  I  see!  You  mean 
that  Covent  Garden  and  the  abbeys  were 
taken  by  force  and  given  to  your  ances- 
tors, and  now  the  people  who  have  had 
them  so  long  ought  not  to  complain. 
Clever!"  Miss  Ruxton  recovered  her  fork 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Haricourt  with  inter- 
est. "I  have  often  wondered  whether  if 
Agnosticism  or  the  New  Thought  become 
very  strong  in  England,  the  Anglicans- 
might  not  have  to  give  up  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Canterbury  cathedral.  I 
shouldn't  care.  Westminster  has  been 
made  into  a  ridiculous  museum  anyhow; 
the  Westminster  cathedral  is  much  finer, 
and  will  grow  finer,  if  they  don't  spoil 
it  with  gimcracks.  The  New  Thought 
would  be  just  paying  the  Anglicans  back! 
Serve  them  right!" 

"O  Agnes!"  exclaimed  Molly.  "It 
would  be  dreadful!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  Miss  Ruxton 
looked  amiably  around  the  table.  "Low 
Church  services  in  Canterbury  cathedral 
are  about  as  bad  as  anything  the  New 
Thought  can  do.  Of  course,  you  see, 
we'd    been     Catholics    for     a.    thousand 
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years,  and  I'm  naturally  old-fashioned 
and  queer." 

"Not  old-fashioned,"  said  Trevanion, 
chutkling. 

Molly  looked  at  him  across  the  table. 
He  was  certainly  fatter  and  more  common- 
place than  when  she  had  first  met  him; 
but  his  eyes  had  not  lost  their  kind  look, 
and  they  were  very  kind  and  amused  as 
they  dwelt  on  the  alert,  pink  face  of  little 
Miss  Ruxton.  Molly  liked  the  gleam  of 
his  rare  smile. 

"You  have  rather  North-of -Ireland  eye- 
brows," said  Miss  Ruxton  directly  to 
her  host;  "and  something  about  your 
shoulders  makes  me  think  you're  an 
Orangeman  and  against  Home  Rule,  and 
for  that  little  group  of  Ulster  men — the 
Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  I  call 
them!  You  see,  I  had  an  Irish  father 
from  the  South." 

Mr.  Haricourt  laughed. 

"It's  more  serious  than  that.  I  suppose 
the  Ulster  Protestants  are  rather  afraid 
that  their  separated  brethren  will  do 
some  of  the  things  to  them  that  they 
did  to  the  Papists  when  good  Queen  Bess 
and  the  sainted  Oliver  lived." 

' '  Nonsense ! ' '  returned  Miss  Ruxton ; 
"they  must  know  better." 

Trevanion  had  knit  his  heavy  eyebrows, 
trying  to  follow  the  rapid  fire  of  talk. 
He  hoped  the  two  would  go  on;  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  hearing  serious  sub- 
jects discussed  in  this  way,  but  Amy's 
voice  cut  in: 

"I  thought  of  wearing  my  blue,  Flossie. 
How  lucky  I  didn't!  Your  green  would 
have  killed  it;  and  I  want  to  sit  next 
to  you  after  dinner.  I  have  lots  to  talk 
about.  I  saw  these  gloves  reduced  to 
two-eighty-five  to-day." 

Trevanion  lost  the  words  Mr.  Haricourt 
was  saying  to  Miss  Ruxton.  He  was 
sorry,  for  they  both  seemed  intelligent. 
Miss  Flossie  Worth,  a  tall,  blonde  girl  in 
a  pale  green  dress  and  ornaments,  who 
laid  a  malachite  cigarette  case  ostenta- 
tiously by  the  side  of  her  plate,  suddenly 
turned  from  Amy: 


"Of  course,  you're  not  royalty, "  Mr. 
Haricourt,  but  you  must  know  what  that 
sort  of  people  are  like."  She  dimpled  and 
smiled  attractively. 

"I've  played  bridge  with  one  of  the 
King's  equerries,  and  he  was  very  nice 
indeed.  I've  never  been  nearer  to  royalty 
than  that,  Miss  Worth." 

"Oh,  how  sad!"  (Trevanion  and  Molly 
laughed.)    "I  mean  how  unusual!" 

Molly  reflected  that  she  and  Trevanion 
could  not  be  so  far  apart  since  they  could 
laugh  together. 

"Royalty  keeps  very  much  to  itself, 
you  know,"  said,  Mr.  Haricourt.  "I  often 
wonder  why  you  Americans,  who  ruth- 
lessly cast  our  King  away,  are  so  much 
more  interested  in  royalty  than  any  other 
people." 

"There  are  a  few  of  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Weston- Jones,  "of  the  older  families,  who 
feel  that  George  Washington  was  perhaps 
a  little  premature;  still,  classes  exist 
among  us, — distinct  classes." 

"Yes."  Mr.  Haricourt  seemed  puzzled. 
"I  am  surprised  to  find  so  much  discontent 
in  this  country.  Many  of  your  class,  Mrs. 
Weston-Jones,  seem  to  want  to  build  up 
an  aristocracy,  and  many  of  the  other 
classes  are  preparing  to  make  your  social 
system  even  more  democratic." 

Trevanion's  lips  moved.  Molly  listened 
intently  while  the  guests  were  solemnly 
eating. 

"I  really  do  not  see  why  you  Americans 
are  not  content  to  follow  the  traditions 
of  your  ancestors.  My  mother  was  an 
American,  a  Boston  woman,  and  she  often 
deplores  the  desire  for  —  let  us  say, 
'distinction,'  without  earning  it,  that  is 
growing  in  your  country.  It  seems  to 
me,"  Mr.  Haricourt  added  frankly,  "that 
you  are  encouraging  all  the  evils  that  the 
best  men  in  England  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of." 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Weston- Jones,  sar- 
castically.    "Indeed?    Look  at  London!" 

Mr.  Haricourt  smiled. 

"I  never  look  at  London  when  I 
can    help    it;     but    the    horrible    poverty 
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and  degradation  in  IvOndon  in  the  lower 
circles — 

The  places  infamous  to  tell, 
Where  God  wipes  not  the  tears  from  any  eyes, — 

as  well  as  the  delights  and  graces  of  life 
in  other  circles,  are  the  result  of  centuries 
of  misrule,  of  greed,  of  complicated 
avarice;  but  you  have  a  clear  slate.  And 
now  we  overseas  say  of  you,  in  admira- 
tion, you  can  buy  and  sell  us.  You,  with 
your  fresh,  young  heads  and  unlimited 
wealth,  have  done  no  more  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  than 
we  have." 

"We've  been  building  up,"  said  Tre- 
vanion,  with  an  uneasy  feeling  in  his 
heart.  "We  can't  break  economic  laws 
at  once;  we  must  amass  wealth,  which 
is  power,  and  then  discuss  what  can  be 
done  to  —  let  us  say  —  standardize  com- 
fort among  the  masses." 

Molly  turned  away  from  her  husband. 
"And  this,"  she  thought  bitterly, — "this 
man  of  the  parrot  tongue  is  the  George 
Trevanion  who  seemed  to  be  the  one 
human  being  who  could  be  true  to 
truth!" 

She  brought  her  husband's  speech  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  by  asking  if  Mrs. 
I^eipsiger  played  bridge.  Mr.  Leipsiger 
smiled. 

"Bianca?  She  has  better  things  to  do. 
She  can't  afford  to  spend  her  life  learning 
card  rules.  When  she  isn't  studying  a  new 
part,  she  goes  to  the  cathedral.  She  got 
the  habit  when  she  was  working  for  her 
great  death  in  'The  Princess  of  Monaco,' 
and  she's  kept  it  up." 

"Bianca  always  was — "  began  Mrs. 
Welter  man. 

"Wonderful!"  broke  in  Miss  Ruxton, — 
"that  is,  if  you're  talking  of  Bianca 
Capella.  She's  one  of  the  greatest  actresses 
that  ever  lived." 

"I  should  love  to  be  an  actress!"  said 
Miss  Flossie  Worth.  "Art  has  a  terrible 
fascination  for  me.  Do  you  have  that 
strange  drawing  to  a  life  of  dreams,  Mr. 
Haricourt?" 

"She    is    wonderful!"     Arthur    March, 


who  had  spoken  very  little,  committed 
the  unpardonable  by  breaking  in  half  the 
sympathetic  glance  Miss  Flossie  had 
throVn  at  the  young  Englishman.  "There 
is  force  and  fire  in  everything  she  does." 

Mr.  Leipsiger's  face  glowed. 

"Thank  you!"  He  had  not  caught 
March's  name,  but  he  resolved  to  ask  for 
it.  Miss  Flossie  took  her  cigarette  case  in 
her  long,  white  fingers,  at  a  signal  from 
the  hostess,  and  the  procession  moved 
back  to  the  drawing-room. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 

XI. — Austin  Markham  to  Ralph  Furnival. 
Y  DEAR  Rally: — It  was  very  nice 
of  you  to  remember  that  the  nth 
was  my  birthday,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  get  your  letter.  Though  I 
came  of  age  on  Tuesday,  no  bells  were 
rung  and  no  addresses  were  presented, 
nor  were  there  any  deputations  from  an 
elated  tenantry.  Your  own  letter  and  one 
from  my  mother  were  the  only  ones  I 
received.  Still,  it  was  my  first  birthday  as 
a  Catholic;  and  I  can  now  pretend  I  am  a 
two-year-old  Catholic,  as  I  have  been  one 
in  my  twenty-first  and  also  in  my  twenty- 
second  year.  In  some  ways,  however, 
after  three  months  and  a  half  of  Cathor 
licity,  I  feel  younger  than  ever.  On  the 
26th  of  last  October  I  thought  I  knew  all 
about  it;  and  now  I  doubt  if  I  knew  any- 
thing at  all,  except  that  I  had  to  join  the 
Church  if  I  really  wanted  to  belong  to  it. 
People  talk  of  embracing  the  Catholic 
Faith,  but  you  might  as  well  talk  of 
embracing  the  globe  —  and  better ;  for 
your  arms  could  get  all  round  the  worl4 
more  easily  than  they  can  get  all  round 
the  Catholic  Church. 

You  delicately  inquire  if  any  of  the  gilt 
has  worn  off  the  gingerbread:  as  if  the 
Church  were  a  little  one-sided  cake  horse, 
with  a  currant  eye  and  a  gilt  bridle  and 
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saddle,  and  I  had  been  licking  it.  Time 
was  when  I  should  have  licked  you  for 
your  pains. 

To  abandon  your  striking  (and  original) 
metaphor:  if  you  expect  me  to  be  disil- 
lusioned after  less  than  four  months,  you 
are  a  sanguine  creature.  If  you  ever  take 
up  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  hobby,  you 
may  get  tired  of  it  in  less  than  four  weeks, 
for  all  I  can  tell;  and  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  what  good  people  like  you  imagine 
happens  when  other  people  become  Cath- 
olics. I  wonder  why?  Is  it  because  you 
have  some  slight  experience  of  taking  up 
as  hobbies  certain  "advanced"  practices? 
Perhaps  incense,  vestments,  as  many 
candles  as  would  be  appropriate  at  Bene- 
diction crammed  onto  an  altar  for  "cele- 
bration," do  not  yield  all  that  permanent 
consolation  that  they  promised. 

You  shouldn't  egg  me  on  to  twitting 
you  with  your  Ritualism;  for  you  know 
very  well  I  never  was  a  Ritualist,  and  tu 
quoque  won't  serve  your  turn.  Ritualism 
always  did  seem  to  me  as  poor  a  substi- 
tute for  Catholicity  as  marmalade  proved 
to  the  Eton  boy  for  butter.  Don't  you 
remember,  in  "A  Day  of  My  Life,"  the 
big  Etonian  finding  his  fag  trying  to  fry 
his  morning  rasher  in  marmalade,  because 
it  said  on  the  pot  it  formed  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter? 

If  I  had  become  a  Catholic  for  the  sake 
of  Ritualism  I  might  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  now.  I  don't  find  the  Church 
at  all  Ritualistic.  I  have  seen  a  few 
great  functions, — the  High  Mass  on  St. 
Charles'  Day  at  the  Church  of  the  Oblates 
of  St.  Charles,  at  Bayswater,  for  instance. 
It  was  sung  by  a  bishop,  with  Cardinal 
Manning  at  the  throne,  and  there  were 
present  representatives  of  all  the  religious 
Orders  in  England.  It  was  a  noble  and 
great  act  of  worship;  but  not,  to  me,  so 
touching  and  intimate  as  Low  Mass  in  a 
side  chapel  or  in  a  poor  village  church. 
And  it  was  extraordinarily  unlike  any 
Ritualistic  ceremonies  I  ever  saw,  because 
it  was  so  matter-of-fact  and  so  unself- 
conscious.     "There!    What  do  you  think 


of  that?"  always  seemed  to  me  the  note 
of  the  Ritualistic  achievement.  "There's 
glory  for  you!"  as  the  White  Queen  in 
"Alice"  says.  Instead  of  everybody's  doing 
something  rather  startling,  and  knowing 
it,  everybody  at  St.  Charles'  was  doing 
just  what  it  was  a  matter  of  course  and 
of  obedience  that  he  should  do. 

Our  people  certainly  do  like  the  great 
ceremonies  of  the  Church;  but  they 
take  them-  for  granted,  and  there's  not 
much  talk  about  them.  If  I  wanted  my 
Catholic  friends  to  think  me  a  "duffer" 
and  half  converted,  I  should  gush  about 
Ritual.  "He  talks  like  a  sacristan,"  I 
heard  an  "old"  Catholic  say,  the  other 
day,  of  a  certain  convert  who  was  enlarg- 
ing on  some  function  at  which  he  had 
lately  "assisted." 

Of  course  the  Church  has  her  clothes, 
like  all  civilized  beings;  and  her  gala 
dress  is  consonant  to  her  place  and  dig- 
nity; but  her  body  and  soul  are  the  thing. 
"The  body  is  more  than  the  raiment," 
and  Catholics  don't  seem  much  preoc- 
cupied about  her  trappings.  It  is 
republicans  not  monarchists  who  excite 
themselves  about  kings'  regalia. 

If  the  Church  really  were  gingerbread, 
I  dare  say  you  would  be  right  in  thinking 
three  or  four  months  long  enough  to  suck 
the  gilt  off.  Will  you  ever  know  what  she 
is?  If  I  could  answer  that,  I  could  guess 
whether  you  would  ever  really  be  a  Cath- 
olic or  be  content  to  go  on  saying  you 
are  one.  Why  don't  I  tell  you,  then?  Ah, 
if  I  could!  A  book  in  as  many  volumes 
as  there  have  been  popes  and  saints  and 
sacraments  and  sacramentals,  and  points 
of  faith  —  each  point  a  jewel  unpriced, — 
was  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  "Discard  your 
worrying  dogmas,"  says  the  outsider, 
"and  I  may  come  to  you."  —  "Cast  my 
pearls  to  the  swine,"  says  the  Church, 
' '  and  I  shall  be  a  beggared  nonentity,  with 
a  hollow  name  and  nothing  in  it." 

Little  by  little  one  finds  that  the  letters 
for  reading  the  book  come  to  one.  Slowly 
one  pieces  syllable  to  syllable;  and  some- 
times, with  an  unlooked-for  gift  of  sudden- 
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ness,  one  perceives  that  a  word  learned 
has  unlocked  the  beauty  and  the  treasure 
of  a  whole  page  that  had  before  seemed 
dry  and  dull. 

I'm  sure  you  think  you  know  what  the 
Mass  is.  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  knew  long 
before  I  ever  heard  one.  But  you  don't 
and  I  didn't,  and  I'm  only  beginning  to 
know  now.  Each  Low  Mass  one  hears 
teaches  one  more;  but  there  is  always 
more  to  learn.  Unless  I  live  to  make 
Methuselah  look  like  a  raw  boy  beside 
me,  I  shall  only  have  learned  a  bit  of  it 
all, —  this  side  of  the  Gate. 

You  go  to  Mass;  you  begin  to  direct 
your  intention;  and,  before  you  have 
done  thinking  of  one  of  the  four  great 
ends  of  sacrifice,  the  Mass  is  done.  You 
begin  again  next  day,  and  you  haven't 
picked  yourself  up  from  yesterday  (there's 
too  much  new  discovery  to  let  you) 
before  it  is  Ite  Missa  est;  and  you 
can  only  say,  "To-morrow!"  You  try 
to  catch  hold  of  the  "four  ends  of 
sacrifice";  and  the  first  thought  of  the 
first  gets  hold  of  you  instead,  and 
swallows  you  up  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
traction. You  say  to  yourself,  "I  want 
to  hear  Mass";  and  it  is  the  Consecration 
and  the  Elevation  before  you  have  got 
ready  to  adore  Him  when  He  shall  come. 
It  is  hopeless,  because  it  is  fruition,  and 
like  heaven,  where  there  is  no  hope.  You 
can  not  be  in  time  to  greet  the  King. 
His  Majesty  has  been  there,  and  has 
passed,  before  you  have  hung  out  your 
little  scraps  of  loyalty  at  the  windows  to 
let  Him  see  you  know  He  will  come. 

Suppose  a  convert  could  not  read, — 
that  he  were  quite  unlettered:  hearing 
Mass  alone  would  teach  him  day  after 
day  enough  of  the  glories  of  the  Church 
for  one  poor  man's  lifetime,  if  he  could 
worship.  And  yet  even  he,  ignorant  as 
he  starts,  can  learn  in  a  thousand  other 
ways  as  well,  though  all  the  other  ways 
together  are  not  equal  to  that  one  way 
of  hearing  Mass.  He  can  visit  convents 
and  monasteries,  and  see  the  "counsels 
of   perfection"    in    being,    as    others    can 


go    and    see    fleets   and    armies    in    being." 

One  of  the  first  convents  I  ever  was 
in  (up  at  Oxford)  was  one  of  the  Poor 
Sisters  of  Nazareth.  One  of  the  Sisters, 
a  dear  little  Austrian  countess,  showed 
me  over  it.  I  found  her  scrubbing  a 
passage,  with  her  habit  tidily  "kilted  up," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland,— the  merriest 
creature,  who  seemed  to  make  homely 
little  jokes  for  the  sake  of  laughing  rather 
than  as  if  she  thought  them  very  witty. 
But  she  was  as  tender  and  reverent  with 
the  brokendown  old  men  'and  women  as 
if  they  were  ex-kings  and  ex-queens  in 
exile.  And  to  see  her  with  the  orphan 
children  was  quite  enough  to  prove  the 
silliness  of  calling  nuns  "old  maids, dressed 
alike,  in  a  big  house."  It  seemed  ridicu- 
lous to  call  those  children  orphans  with 
such  mothers  as  God  had  found  for  them. 
And  yet  if  those  ladies  had  really  been 
old  maids,  living  alone  with  their  cats 
and  their  crotchets,  contributing  to  the 
universe  a  little  whist  and  a  little  vinegar, 
^no  one  on  earth  would  find  fault  with 
them,  or  want  government  inspectors  to 
go  and  see  whether  they  beat  or  starved 
or  bullied  their  maid-servants. 

Nazareth  House  is  quite  wonderful.  The 
word  "Home"  for  a  house  of  "organized 
charity,"  where  old  or  young  waifs  and 
wanderers  are  put  away,  gives  one  a 
bleak  shiver;  but  Nazareth  House  is 
simply  a  home,  as  intimate  and  equal,  as 
friendly  and  cheerful  as  any  conceivable. 

"Have  you  any  endowment?"  I  asked 
vSister  Hedwig  (Sister  Earwig  the  chil- 
dren call  her,  she  told  me  with  singular 
relish  of  the  very  mild  jocularity). 

"Only  Him,''  she  answered,  with  a 
queer  upward  tilt  of  her  coif.  "If  He  is 
not  worzy  to  be  trusted  like — a  bank," 
she  added,  "it  is  come  to  funny  pass. 
And  it's  His  business  more  zan  ours  to 
feed  zem, — zese  old  persons,  and  zese 
children  wiz  no  ozer  father." 

My  next  convent  was  just  as  different 
as  one  convent  could  be  from  another. 
I  was  on  a  short  visit  to  Cardinal  Manning 
in  London,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
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like  to  take  a  note  for  him  to  the  Prioress 
of  the  CarmeHtes  in  Notting-Hill.  I, 
in  turn,  asked  if  I  might  take  with  me 
a  young  Presbyterian  friend  who  had 
just  come  up  from  Edinburgh  to  study 
law,  and  he  said:  "Certainly,  if  you  think 
he'll  go."  So  off  I  went  to  pick  him  up, 
and  he  said  'Yes,  he'd  go' — rather  val- 
iantly, as  if  uncertain  whether  he  might 
ever  be  restored  to  his  friends,  or  might 
not  be  compelled  to  take  the  veil.  He 
insisted  on  making  himself  very  smart, 
and  bought  a  gardenia  for  his  buttonhole 
en  route,  impervious  to  my  assurance  that 
the  lady  would  not  see  him. 

At  the  lodge  an  extern-Sister  took  us 
in  charge,  and  led  us  through  bare 
corridors  to  a  parlor  that  seemed  almost 
barer:  it  had  neither  carpet  nor  curtains, 
and  the  furniture  consisted  of  two  chairs. 
On  one  wall  was  a  large  crucifix,  nothing 
on  the  others. 

"They  must  be  poor,"  observed  my 
friend  when  the  extern-Sister  had  gone 
away.  "Where  on  earth  do  they  come 
from?    Laborers'  daughters?" 

"The  only  one  I  know  by  name  is  a 
duke's  daughter." 

One  side  of  the  room  was  taken  up  by 
a  huge  iron  grille  with  a  four-inch  spike 
sticking  out  from  each  intersection  of 
the  lattice.  About  a  foot  behind  it  was 
a  wooden  frame  with  baize  stretched 
across  it. 

"I  should  think,"  said  Garioch  in  a 
conspirator's  whisper,  "the  spikes  should 
be  turned  the  other  way.  Who'd  want 
to  get  inf 

A  distant  door  was  heard  shutting;  and 
then  one  quite  near,  but  out  of  sight  of 
course,  opened  and  shut,  and  Garioch 
adjusted  himself  in  his  chair  and  assumed 
a  social  air.  Behind  the  inner  grille,  a 
curtain  on  rings  was  drawn  back  and  a 
voice  said: 

"May  the  Holy  Ghost  fill  you  with 
His  light  and  with  His  fire!" 

Garioch  looked  unspeakably  shocked, 
and  your  correspondent  looked  sheepish 
and    nervously   afraid   of   being    made    to 


laugh  by  his  friend's  unmitigated  alarm. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Markham?"  asked  the 
voice. 

"Yes.  The  Cardinal  sent  me  with  a 
note." 

"Oh!    Won't  you  sit  down?" 

We  were  both  standing,  and  Garioch 
stood  in  a  frozen  attitude  of  bowing 
toward  the  voice  behind  the  grille,  with 
his  silk  hat  held  aloft  at  half-mast  in  his 
right  hand,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
call  out  "Fire!"  like  a  sort  of  echo  of 
the  voice's  last  word. 

"I  have  a  friend  with  me,"  I  explained. 
"May  I  introduce  him?  Mr.  Magnus 
Garioch." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  that  gen- 
tleman brought  off  his  bow,  which  all  but 
left  one  of  his  eyes  hanging  on  a  spike. 

"Do  sit  down,  Mr.  Garioch!"  said  the 
voice,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  laughter 
in  it. 

"She  can  see!"  my  friend  declared 
soundlessly,  but  with  elaborate  mouthing. 

I  shook  my  head;  but  to  this  day  I 
am  sure  Garioch  believes  that  the  thickest 
baize  is  like  plate-glass  to  a  Carmelite  eye. 

When  we  had  resumed  our  seats,  I 
ventured  to  ask  the  voice  if  it  was  the 
Prioress. 

"Oh,  yes!  It  was  for  me  the  Sister 
asked." 

"Then  my  note  is  for  you." 

"You  will  find  a  little  drawer  under 
the  grille;  if  you  pull  it  far  out  and  put 
the  letter  in  and  push  the  drawer  back, 
I  will  take  it." 

Garioch,  who  is  six  feet  five  inches 
high,  looked  as  if  he  longed  to  peep  into 
the  drawer  while  I  obeyed  the  nun's 
instructions.  If  he  had  lain  down  on  the 
floor  he  might  have  succeeded. 

Then  the  Prioress  began  to  talk — very 
cheerfully;  indeed,  her  voice  had  a  singu- 
lar tone  of  merriment  in  it. 

"Do  you  know  what  we  are?"  I 
abruptly  inquired  after  a  while.  "We  do 
know  who  you  are,  and  it  seems  unfair 
you  shouldn't." 

"The  Sister  said,  'two  gentlemen.'" 
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"Well,  we're  two  boys — almost." 

Garioch  shook  his  head  indignantly,  and 
waved  the  silk  hat  in  helpless  protest. 

"I  am  twenty,"  I  explained.  "Mr. 
Garioch  isn't  quite." 

"Tell  her,"  he  whispered,  "I  am  six 
foot  five." 

I  did;  and  I  could  have  deponed  before 
any  magistrate  in  London  that  that  Car- 
meHte,  behind  the  grille  and  the  baize, 
rocked  with  silent  laughter. 

"And,  Mr.  Markham,"  asked  the  voice, 
after  a  pause  of  recovery,  "are  you  also 
six  foot  five?" 

"He,"  cried  Garioch,  "is  about  five 
inches  without  the  six  feet!" 

"That  is  short,"  the  Prioress  admitted. 
"In  your  country  do  they  not  say  that 
valuables  are  packed  in  small  parcels?" 

"In  my  country!  How  do  ye  know  I 
am  Scottish?" 

Of  all  men  on  earth  Garioch  is  proudest 
of  being  Scotch,  and  angriest  if  any  one 
guesses  it. 

"Garioch  is  a  Scot's  name,"  suggested 
the  Prioress,  so  demurely  that  it  was  as 
plain  as  print  she  was  determined  at  all 
costs  not  to  laugh  again. 

After  that  he  talked  to  her  like  any- 
thing; and,  not  being  at  all  shy,  he  asked 
her  very  searching  questions.  The  first 
was  what  she  got  to  eat. 

This    time    she    laughed    undisguisedly. 

"Ah,  that  is  always  what  a  non-Catholic 
wants  to  know!"  she  replied. 

"How  do  you  know,"  demanded 
Magnus  (who  thinks  John  Knox  the  only 
saint  in  the  calendar),  "that  I'm  not  a 
Catholic?" 

"Oh,  I  gathered  it — partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  your  interest  in  our  diet!  I'm 
afraid  you  would  find  it  dull.  We  never 
eat  meat  or  eggs  or  cheese:  chiefly  fish 
and  vegetables." 

If  ever  any  mouth  said  "Good  Lord!" 
without  uttering  a  sound,  Garioch's  did, 
as  he  gave  a  bounce  in  his  chair. 

"It  isn't  precisely  the  diet  that  attracts 
us,"  the  Prioress  murmured  (exactly  as 
if  she  had  heard  him). 


"So  I  should  think.  What  does?"  he 
demanded. 

"Garioch!"  I  expostulated. 

"Mr.  Garioch,"  she  replied  quietly,  "if 

I  tried  to  answer  you  frankly  you  might 

think  I  was  preaching.     I  prefer   to   ask 

you  this.    Is  it  for  the  food  a  loyal  soldier 

(perhaps  you  yourself  are  an  officer?) — " 

Garioch  with  ineffable  complacence  (he 

is  in  the  Kirkcudbrightshire  Militia)  said: 

"I  am." 

"Ah!   Then  you  will  understand.    Is  it 
for  the  food  an  officer  serves  his  sovereign? " 
"Anything  but  that.  'Tis  for  loyalty  to 
the  person  of  his  majesty." 

"So  with  us.    I'm  sure  you  understand." 

/  wasn't  quite  so  sure.  But  Garioch 
is  a  gentleman  all  down  his  long  back- 
bone, and  he  bowed  again — lower  than 
ever — to  the  grille. 

"Yes,  lady.  And  I  beg  your  pardon!" 
he  said. 

There  was  a  tiny  pause;  and  the  voice, 
always  exquisitely  cheerful  and  happy, 
when  it  came  again  had  a  plain  note  of 
appeal — like  pathos. 

"Please  do  not  beg  my  pardon!  It  is 
a  wonderful  thing  that  you  should  care 
to  know  about  us.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  —  without  being  too  solemn.  Only 
this  I  can  say.  If  a  young  man  like  you 
can  assume  all  risks  just  for  loyalty,  you 
need  not  take  it  amiss  if  an  old  woman 
like  me  is  proud  and  glad  to  give  up  her 
little  for  loyalty  to  her  King." 

"Lady,"  said  my  Scotsman,  leaning 
forward,  and  caring  (God  bless  him!)  not 
a  jot  for  me,  "but  I  please  myself,  and 
you  give  up  everything." 

"Do  we?  There  is  so  little  for  us  to 
give  up,  and  we  get  everything  in  return. 
A  greedy  bargain,  you  will  say." 

"You  mean  you  get  heaven.  Can  the 
likes  of  me  never  get  it?" 

"Please  God!  But  it  is  not  even  to  get 
heaven  we  come  here." 

"You  lose  this  life,  anyway." 

"Do  we?  Our  life  here  is  doubled.  My 
own  life  was  a  thin,  poor,  cramped  business 
out  in  the  world.    I  have  found  it  rich  and 
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free  here.  I  do  not  think  it  is  heaven  we 
are  thinking  of  when  we  come,  but — " 

"But  what?" 

"You  press  me  with  questions,  and  I 
can  only  answer.  I  do  not  want  to  seem 
solemn  to  you.  But  how  can  I  tell  the 
truth  and  not  say  it?  It  is  just  for  God 
Himself   we  come." 

"And  He  is  not  outside?" 

"He  is  everywhere,  in  every  heart  that 
will  let  Him  be  in  it." 

"Then  why  go  behind  those  spikes?" 

"Ah,  those  spikes!  We  can  not  even 
see  them:  none  are  turned  our  way.  Mr. 
Garioch,  must  not  the  subject  go  simply 
where  the  King  says?  For  some  few  the 
command  may  point  to  a  strange,  aloof 
spot.  I  can  not  answer  you  without 
boring  you  with  an  explanation  of  what 
we  call  vocation;  and,  in  a  phrase,  I  can 
only  say  that  vocation  means  the  unques- 
tioning compliance  with  a  royal  summons. 
If  you  received  one,  would  it  be  your 
business  to  demand  first  if  there  were  not 
some  other  point  more  suitable,  more 
obviously  useful,  to  which  you  might  go? 
You  are  an  officer — " 

(Garioch's  face  said  plainly,  "Mark 
that,  Austin!   She  knows.") 

"You  are  an  officer,  and  I'm  sure  you 
would  not  argue." 

"Not  if  I  was  sure  it  was  a  royal  order." 

"We  are  sure.  After  all,  your  order 
would  not  be  spoken  to  you  direct  by 
J        royal  lips:    it  would  be  a  message." 

"Think,"  exclaimed  the  indomitable 
Scot,  after  a  brief  pause,  "of  all  the  good 
you  could  do  outside!" 

"That  is  just  what  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence never  thinks  —  of  the  good  it  might 
do  in  any  other  place  but  the  one  place 
commanded.  Mr.  Garioch,  I  know  well 
that  our  life  to  you  seems  useless.  That 
I  can  not  hope  to  alter,  —  I  do  not  dare 
to  try.  The  only  appeal  I  can  make  is 
to  your  sense  of  loyalty;  and  it  is  only 
a  shallow  comparison  between  the  claims 
of  earthly  sovereignly  and  those  of  your 
King  and  mine.  But  even  of  an  earthly 
monarch   it  is   not  held   unfit   that  some 


few  should  be  for  immediate  personal 
service.  It  is  not  a  slur  on  a  queen's 
women  that  they  do  not  cook  her  subjects' 
meals  or  doctor  her  other  servants,  or 
nurse  them  or  keep  house  for  their  chil- 
dren. Is  it  monstrous  that  our  King,  yours 
and  mine,  should  have  here  and  there 
among  millions  a  few  direct  servants 
like  us?" 

"But  He  needs  nothing." 

"Only  love.  Do  all  those  'outside'  (as 
you  call  it)  render  this?  May  we  not  try 
to  make  up?  Do  not  argue  your  convic- 
tion that  to  the  world  itself  we  are  use- 
less. But  it  would  be  disloyal  if  I  did  not 
protest  against  it." 

Garioch  had  the  grace  to  hold  his  peace. 
But  his  silence  held  a  question:  "What 
do  you  do?" 

And  she  answered  it: 

"We  pray." 

Then  I,  who  had  only  listened,  said 
the  word: 

"And  you  do  another  thing.  To  the 
Church  you  contribute  that  quality  that 
makes  her  the  riddle  of  the  world.  If  she 
were  not  holy,  the  world  would  never  be 
teased  by  her." 

A  clock  struck,  and  the  Prioress  arose. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  must  go. 
I  shall  never  hear  your  voice  again,  Mr. 
Garioch,  in  all  human  likelihood.  But 
will  you  pray  for  me?" 

"I!" 

"Is  a  Carmelite  past  your  praying  for?" 
she  said. 

"Beyond  it.  I'm  not  such  a  bumptious 
fellow  as  you  may  think,  —  I  shouldn't 
dream  of  taking  such  a  liberty." 

"If  it  be  a  liberty  for  me  to  pray  for 
you,  I  shall  take  it.  Do  as  much  for  me. 
And,  Mr.  Markham,  will  you?" 

The  door  we  had  heard  before  opened 
and  shut  again. 

"Is  she  gone?"  asked  Garioch. 

I  nodded  and  we  turned  to  go  too. 
Outside,  in  the  wintry  sunshine,  Garioch 
stood  still  and  looked  back  at  the  convent. 

"Are  they  all  like  her,  do  you  think?" 
he  asked. 
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"How  can  I  tell?  How  do  you  know 
what  she  is  like?" 

"Any  one  could  tell  —  a  lady,  and  the 
happiest  I  ever  struck.  She  called  herself 
an  old  woman,  but  she  will  never  be  old. 
Master  Austin  Markham,  you'll  never  be 
on  her  level." 

"No,  my  dear!  Nor  you  till  you  are  a 
Carmelite  nun." 

He  looked  down  his  long  legs,  and  his 
eye  passed  the  gardenia  on  its  way,  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Bring  him  to  luncheon,"  said  the 
Cardinal  when  I  told  his  Eminence  all 
about  it. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Austin  Markham. 

F^B.  13,  1879. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Broken  Flower. 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIER. 


The  Guest  Imperious. 

BY    KATHLEEN    COONEY. 

^I^AY  I  meet  him  at  my  door 
Mine,  because  of  him,  no  more — 
With  a  smile  upon  my  face 
And  a  quiet,  welcoming  grace 
For  my  guest. 

May  I  take  his  chilling  hands. 
Reaching  toward  me  as  he  stands, 
Which  shall  lead  me,  aye  or  nay, 
Be  it  dark  or  be  it  day. 
The  great  quest. 

May  I  mind  me,  then  as  now, 
The  dank  pallor  of  his  brow. 
And  his  eyes,   so  quenched  of  light 
As  to  vie  with  starless  night, 
But  attest 

To  my  feeble  powers  forspent. 
Vainly  seeking  whole  content 
Other  than  the  bliss  divine 
Which  shall  haunt  this  soul  of  mine 
Till  possessed. 

So,  when  comes  he  to  my  door — 
Mine,  because  of  him,  no  more — 
May  a  calm  hope  light  my  face 
With  a  quiet,  welcoming  grace 
For  my  guest. 


fHE  Martins  were  a  well-to-do 
couple,  who,  although  belonging 
to  the  city,  had  decided  to  spend 
their  declining  days  in  the  Moun- 
tain village.  They  inhabited  a  substantial 
dwelling  of  stone,  which  they  had  built, 
and  which  could  neither  claim  architec- 
tural elegance  nor  beauty  of  any  sort.  But 
it  was  roomy  and  capacious,  so  that  the 
children  who  were  married  down  in  the 
city,  and  the  grandchildren,  of  whom 
there  were  a  patriarchal  number,  could 
assemble  there  when  they  chose,  either 
in  the  summer  when  the  Mountain  was 
the  most  inviting  of  resorts,  or  during 
the  winter  holidays. 

One  thing  which  set  Madame  Martin's 
house  apart  from  all  others  was  that  proud 
possession  of  hers  —  a  charming  little 
oratory  in  the  grounds.  It  had  an  altar, 
and  a  beautiful  statue  of  Our  Lady  which 
the  Martins  had  brought  from  Rome. 
At  intervals,  and  as  a  great  privilege 
granted  by  Monseigneur  down  at  St. 
Hyacinth,  Madame  Martin,  because  of 
her  rheumatism,  which  prevented  her  at 
times  from  driving  to  the  parish  church, 
was  permitted  to  hear  Mass  there.  And 
those  were  great,  if  rare,  occasions. 

In  the  sweet  month  of  May,  however, 
the  oratory  and  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  house  were  thrown  wide  open  to  all 
comers.  And  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Monsieur  Martin  himself,  or  Madame 
Martin  and  he  alternately,  said  aloud 
the  Rosary,  Litany,  and  other  prayers 
to  the  ires  Sainte  Vierge.  They  used 
the  quaint  old  prayers  that  had  been 
said  long  ago,  when  New  France  was 
a  colony.  And  they  also  read  a  short 
meditation,  enlivened  by  some  still  more 
quaint  story  or  legend  applicable  to  the 
season,  and  having  a  peculiar  poetry  of 
its  own. 

The    villagers    always    attended    these 
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evening  services  in  great  numbers.  The 
roll  might  have  been  called  and  few  names 
would  have  been  missing.  Monsieur 
Auclair  from  the  post  office  was  accom- 
panied in  his  downward  stroll  thither  by 
the  barber,  and  very  often  part  of  the 
way  by  his  two  dogs,  Casper  and  Firmin, 
who,  growing  old  and  lazy,  usually  turned 
back  when  halfway  there,  and  so  saved 
Monsieur  Auclair  the  trouble  of  driving 
them  home.  Monsieur  Prefontaine's  fat 
and  pompous  figure  was  to  be  seen 
advancing,  in  company  with  his  lean, 
shrivelled  wife.  Sometimes  they  were 
joined  on  the  way  by  the  Delles  Picard 
or  Mere  Leduc.  Ma'am  Bourgeois  and 
her  handsome  Joe  usually  escorted  the 
widow  Marcelline.  The  Larues,  Clemen- 
tine Lanctot,  the  Loiselles,  and  more  than 
one  family  of  the  Derys,  were  to  be  noted 
within  the  enclosure. 

The  fine  evenings  were  idyllic.  The 
Mountain,  clothed  in  soft,  feathery  green, 
sent  sweet-smelHng,  balmy  airs  down 
through  the  village.  The  birds  in  the 
budding  trees,  like  those  in  the  pine  forests 
of  Chiassi,  were  making  the  air  vocal  with 
trills  of  tenderest  melody.  The  colors  in 
the  sky  were  pale,  translucent,  pearl-like, 
showing  the  daintiest  of  greens,  pinks, 
and  yellows,  in  faint,  faceting  impressions. 
Only  the  blossoms  and  the  earliest  of  wild 
flowers  had  shown  themselves;  but 
tender  shoots  of  grass  were  upspringing 
in  the  rocks,  like  notes  of  promise.  There 
was  warmth  in  the  air,  there  was  gladness 
in  the  sky,  even  as  in  the  mountain  stream 
that  was  leaping  and  dancing,  and  the 
river  down  in  the  valley,  that,  released 
from  icy  fetters,  was  flowing  serenely 
between  its  storied  banks. 

At  seven  precisely  the  Angelus  rang 
out  from  the  parish  church  below,  being 
immediately  answered  from  the  church 
of  the  adjoining  parish  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Richelieu;  and  punctually  at 
the  same  moment  the  prayers  were  begun 
in  the  little  oratory  on  the  mountain-side. 
The  prayers  and  the  reading  were  followed 
by    the    singing    of    hymns,    that    floated 


away  over  the  fields  and  up  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  Mountain: 

A  la  M^re  d'un  Dieu, 

A  la  Mere  d'un  Dieu. 

From  the  altar  of  the  oratory  could  be 
clearly  perceived,  by  all  who  knelt 
without,  the  gracious  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Most  Blest.  The  countenance  seemed  as 
if  it  were  smiling,  and  the  arms  were 
outstretched. 

After  the  service  every  evening,  the 
villagers  remained  chatting  a  few  moments 
on  those  hospitable  grounds,  and  Madame 
Martin's  pleasant  tones  and  musical  laugh 
were  heard  amongst  them.  She  knew 
every  one's  family  history  almost  as  well 
as  the  barber;  indeed,  the  latter  never 
failed  to  carry  to  her  any  items  of 
unusual  interest.  Only  scandals  of  any 
sort — if,  indeed,  such  ever  occurred  in 
that  Arcadian  community — were  debarred. 
Madame  Martin  would  have  nothing  that 
bordered  on  the  scandalous  or  even  the 
malicious;  but  she  was  ready  enough  for 
news  of  any  other  kind,  with  a  prefer- 
ence, however,  for  what  was  joyful. 

"There  is  so  much  that  is  sad  in  life," 
she  said,    "I   would  rather  hear  what  is 

gay." 

One  evening  the  barber  lingered  after 
the  service,  begging  Monsieur  Auclair  to 
wait  for  him  outside  the  gate.  He  had 
an  item  of  news  which  he  knew  was  of 
great  importance,  though  he  was  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  how  it  would  be  received. 
Madame  Martin,  perceiving  that  he  had 
stayed  behind  the  others,  suspected  that 
he  had  something  on  his  mind. 

"Ah, Monsieur  le Barbier!"  she  said, with 
her  genial  laugh.  "How  goes  the  world 
with  you?" 

^"Well, — very  well.  We  are  all  fine  here 
at  the  Mountain."  Then  he  heaved  a 
sigh  and  looked  mysterious.  "But  it  is 
otherwise  in  some  other  places." 

"True,"  said  Madame  Martin.  "But, 
since  we  are  swimming  in  a  placid  pool, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
ocean." 

"You    speak    truth,    Madame    Martin. 
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It  is  you  who  are  always  right.  But 
there  is  that  poor  Marie!" 

"Marie?"  echoed  Madame  Martin. 
"What  has  happened?  What  have  you 
heard?" 

"That  man  whom  she  has  married 
herself  with  down  there,"  said  the  barber, 
"instead  of  choosing  one  from  the 
Mountain — " 

"Yes,  yes,  but  that  can  not  be  helped 
now!"  interposed  Madame  Martin,  with 
ready  common-sense. 

"I  think,"  said  the  barber,  desper- 
ately anxious  to  get  out  his  news,  "that 
you  should  be  told;  it  is  right  you  should 
know, — you  who  have  been  as  a  mother 
to  Marie!" 

Madame  Martin's  maternal  heart  took 
alarm;  and  no  doubt,  too,  her  curiosity 
was  aroused.  This  might  really  be  a  case 
where  she  should  .be  informed, — a  case 
which  could  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
idle  gossip. 

"Well?" 

"That  fellow  she  has  married  is  infame." 

Madame  Martin  made  an  exclamation. 

"He  has  deserted  her, —  gone  away, 
perhaps  with  some  one  else." 

"Enough  of  him!"  cried  Madame 
Martin.  "But  Marie?  Tell  me  of  her. 
What  is  she  doing,  the  poor  petite?" 
Then  she  repeated  over  to  herself  in  an 
undertone:  "Ah,  how  often  Monsieur  le 
Cure  has  warned  her  against  that  man!" 

Suddenly  Madame  roused  herself. 

"And  Marie,  you  say,  is  deserted,  with 
her  child,  and  is  poor  and  alone  down 
there  in  the  city?" 

"She  is  left  there  poor, — oh,  so  poor," 
declared  the  barber,  with  an  expressive 
gesture,  "that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
exist!" 

Without  waiting  for  another  word, 
Madame  Martin  called  to  her  husband, 
who,  the  devotions  over,  was  placidly 
smoking  his  pipe  upon  the  gallery: 

"Quick,  mon  amie!  Get  my  "hat  and 
yours.  Ask  Alphonse  to  harness  the 
buggy." 

"Eh,  but  where — where  are  we  going?" 


"To  the  station!"  cried  Madame.  "I 
must  send  a  telegram.  I  will  tell  you  as 
we  go." 

"But — but,"  the  old  man  said,  anxiously, 
rising  to  obey  her,  and  shaking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  "there  is  no  bad  news?" 

"Not  from  any  of  ours,"  replied  his  wife, 
reassuringly;  "but  there  is  something 
which  I  must  attend  to." 

Monsieur  Martin  asked  no  more.  He 
had  perfect  confidence  in  his  wife,  and  a 
drive  would  not  be  unpleasant  that  lovely 
evening.  The  barber,  who  would  have 
liked  very  much  to  ask  a  question,  dared 
not  do  so.  He  was  burning  with  curiosity 
to  find  out  what  the  lady  meant  to  do. 

Suddenly  Madame  Martin  asked  him 
sharply : 

"Where  did  you  hear  all  this?" 

"From  Monsieur  Auclair  at  the  post 
office."  And  he  looked  out  over  the 
railing,  peering  into  the  shadows  to  be 
sure  that  his  neighbor  was  there.  "He 
has  got  a  letter." 

"He  is  getting  letters  all  the  time," 
said  Madame  Martin,  with  a  gleam  of 
humor. 

"This  one  was  for  himself.  He  has  a 
cousin  down  there." 

"Then  you  are  sure  it  is  true?" 

"True  as  the  sun.  I  have  read  the 
letter  to  Monsieur  Auclair,  who  suffers 
at  times  from  his  eyes." 

"It  is  an  old  complaint,"  commented 
Madame  Martin,  dryly.  "But  now  you 
may  go.  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  to  ask  you 
to  talk  as  little  as  possible  about  it." 

"Everyone  will  know  very  soon," 
argued  the  barber.  "And  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  people  should  hear  the  truth, 
and  that  Marie  is  no  way  to  blame." 

"  Marie,  that  angel!  As  if  any  one  would 
believe  anything  against  her!" 

But  Madame  Martin  checked  herself. 
Her  experience  of  the  world  had  been  that 
most  people  are  too  ready  to  believe  the 
evil  that  is  whispered  against  another. 

"You  may  go,  then,"  repeated  Madame 
Martin.  "I  think  that  is  Monsieur  Auclair 
waiting  for  you  out  there  in  the  dark." 
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And  so,  indeed,  it  was;  for,  though  the 
time  had  seemed  long  to  the  postmaster, 
he  had  patiently  waited.  He  was  all  too 
conscious  of  a  certain  bit  of  road,  after 
he  left  all  his  other  neighbors  except  the 
barber.  It  was  lonely  and  dark,  bordered 
by  great,  gloomy  trees;  and,  though  there 
was  nothing  material  to  hurt  any  one  in 
the  village  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and 
though  in  broad  daylight  Monsieur  Auclair 
did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  after  night- 
fall it  was  difTerent.  And  he  had  seen  so 
many  of  those  who  used  to  come  to  him 
for  their  letters  pass  away  from  the 
Mountain  to  the  cemetery  in  the  river 
village!  Some  of  them,  he  argued,  might 
have  on  their  minds  trouble  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  might  have  a  vague 
connection  with  those  letters  they  had 
received,  and  bring  them  back  from 
purgatory.  Or  simply  they  might  want 
prayers  for  their  soul.  Monsieur  Auclair 
had  an  undefined  feeling  that,  in  the 
occasional  absence  of  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
they  might  apply  to  some  one  of  official 
standing. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  barber 
was  no  very  valiant  champion  against 
terrors,  human  or  superhuman;  but,  at 
least,  he  was  better  than  no  one.  He 
could  break  with  his  voice  the  awful  still- 
ness of  those  wooded  stretches  through 
which  the  road  passed;  and  he  could  be 
trusted  not  to  leave  Monsieur  Auclair 
on  the  way,  since  he  lived  across  the  road, 
and  would  have  no  ambition  to  pursue 
the  homeward  path  alone.  When  the 
barber  joined  him  on  that  particular 
evening,  they  went  on  for  a  time  in  silence, 
broken  at  last  by  the  postmaster. 

"You  have  told  Madame  Martin?"  he 
said;  for  he  had  not  even  attempted  to 
bind  the  barber  to  secrecy  concerning 
the  letter  which  the  latter  had  helped 
him  to  decipher. 

"It  was  necessary,  my  friend,"  declared 
the  barber  in  solemn  tones.  "I  felt  that 
she  should  be  told." 

Monsieur  Auclair,  who  had  an  almost 
preternatural    caution,    was    not    so    sure. 


However,  he  knew  it  was  useless  to  offend 
the  barber,  upon  whom  he  counted  for 
many  a  service.  So  he  only  coughed 
uneasily,  made  some  commonplaces  about 
the  weather,  and  remarked  that  the  dust 
of  the  road  was  stifling.  The  barber,  who 
just  then  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  dust,  began  rather  to  speculate 
upon  what  Madame  Martin  meant  to 
do.  Of  course  his  companion  could  throw 
no  light  on  that  subject,  and  the  conver- 
sation presently  lapsed. 

They  plodded  on  in  silence, — Monsieur 
Auclair  in  his  slow,  solemn  fashion,  as 
though  he  always  felt  the  burden  and 
the  dignity  of  his  official  responsibility; 
and  the  barber  accommodating  his  alert, 
springy  step  to  the  pace  of  his  companion. 
Thus  they  made  the  last  portion  of  their 
journey  up  that  gloomy  piece  of  road, 
which  the  barber  enlivened  with  a  stream 
of  nervous  talk,  to  which  Monsieur 
Auclair's  deep  tones  responded  tremu- 
lously, just  to  keep  the  other  going.  In 
the  very  most  uncanny  spot  the  barber 
had  an  inspiration,  and  began  to  sing  in 
his  high  treble  voice,  snatches  of  the 
hymn  that  had  been  sung  that  evening, 
and  which,  as  it  chanced,  was  one  of  those 
that  had  often  been  rendered  by  Marie, 
who,  as  they  supposed,  was  now  poor 
and  alone  down  in  the  city: 

C'est  le  mois  de  Marie, 

C'est  le  mois  des  fleurs. 

Monsieur  Auclair  hummed  a  kind  of  deep 
bass  to  the  melody;  and  thus  the  way- 
farers were  brought  happily  past  that 
worst  bit  of  road,  and  were  soon  met  by 
Casper  and  Firmin,  who  gave  a  rapturous 
welcome  to  their  stupid,  foolish  old  master. 
To  the  barber  they  accorded  the  slightest 
possible  tokens  of  recognition,  as,  though 
knowing,  they  despised  him. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Martin  and  her 
husband  stood  together  in  the  garden, 
waiting  for  the  vehicle  they  had  ordered 
to  be  brought  round  to  the  front  door; 
while  in  the  background  they  could  hear 
Alphonse  getting  the  horses  out  of  the 
stable,    and   harnessing   them   with    many 
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caressing  words.  Madame  Martin's  soul 
was  stirred  to  deep  emotion.  Dear  Marie, 
so  lovely  and  pure,  now  the  undeserved 
victim  of  misfortune,  used  to  come  there 
so  often  in  the  May  evenings  and  lead 
the  singing  of  the  hymns,  in  her  clear 
voice,  full  of  a  vibrant  sympathy  that 
moved  the  listeners  to  tears.  She  had 
always  chosen  the  very  prettiest  of  the 
cantiques  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom, 
as  Madame  Martin  remembered,  she  had 
always  had  a  special  devotion.  How  often, 
in  her  ownr  mind,  the  good  lady  had 
compared  her  to  the  edelweiss  springing 
up  in  the  crevices  of  the  Mountain,  and 
had  hoped  that  Marie  would  take  the 
habit  down  there  with  the  good  Sisters 
of  Providence  in  their  convent  across  the 
river!  But  instead  she  had  met  that 
good-for-nothing!  But  he  was  handsome 
after  a  fashion,  as  even  Madame  Martin 
had  been  forced  to  admit;  and  had  had 
a  plausible  tongue,  and  see  what  had 
come  of  it! 

Driving  along  that  pleasant,  familiar- 
road  to  the  station,  with  the  farm-houses 
on  either  side,  prosperous  and  comfortable, 
past  the  cross  erected  some  years  before, 
Madame  Martin  felt  the  full  sadness  of 
that  tragedy  that  cast  its  shadow  over 
all  the  landscape.  She  repeated  the 
barber's  story  to  her  husband,  saying: 

"I  am  going  to  send  a  telegram  for 
Marie  to  come  here  to  our  house  at  once, 
and  bring  the  baby.  The  grandmother 
with  whom  she  lived  before  her  marriage 
being  dead,  she  has  no  one." 

"Of  course,  of  course,  she  must  come 
here!"  agreed  worthy  Monsieur  Martin, 
who  also  was  deeply  moved  by  this 
disastrous  sequel  to  a  marriage  which 
they  had  all  regretted.  "She  will  be  best 
with  us." 

But  a  still  better  friend  had  been 
beforehand  with  them.  Death  himself  had 
snatched  Marie  from  a  world  that  had 
proved  too  bitter  for  her.  Always  fragile, 
and  bending  under  the  weight  of  slighted 
love,  of  wrong,  cruelty,  and  desertion,  she 
had  been  attacked  by  double  pneumonia. 


This  had  sufficed  to  carry  her  off  iii  a 
few  days.  And  she  had  sent  before  her 
the  little  one,  who  had,  happily,  died  of 
croup  a  week  previously. 

So  Marie  never  came  back  to  the 
Mountain;  her  voice  was  never  heard 
again  in  the  May  services,  in  the  vocal 
part  of  which  she  had  been  wont  to  fill 
so  conspicuous  a  r61e.  Only  the  memory 
of  her,  fair  and  young  as  she  had  been, 
remained.  And,  somehow,  it  seemed  most 
fitting,  as  even  the  compassionate  Madame 
Martin  was  constrained  to  admit,  as, 
with  tremulous  voice,  next  evening  she 
asked  the  prayers  of  the  assembled  villagers 
for  the  soul  of  that  beloved  child  of  the 
Mountain. 


The  Church  in  Holland. 


THE  information  presented  in  an  article 
on  the  Church  in  Holland  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Tablet  cer- 
tainly bears  out  the  writer's  contention 
that  perhaps  no  other  Protestant  country 
affords  a  more  encouraging  illustration 
of  what  Catholic  zeal  can  accomplish. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  faithful 
in  Holland  number  2,053,021,  which  is 
twice  as  many  as  there  were  a  century 
ago.  Of  course  the  increase  has  been 
much  greater  in  recent  years, — since  the 
restoration  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1853  and  191 2  nearly 
1000  churches  have  been  erected  or  en- 
larged. And  this  activity  in  material 
advancement  has  been  matched  by  a 
similar  progress  in  devotional,  charitable, 
and  social  work.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
first,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Haarlem  the  annual  number 
of  Communions  has  risen  from  2,588,832 
in  1887  to  9,237,925  in  1912.  Among 
charitable  works,  that  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  one  of  the  most 
popular.  The  Societies  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Holy  Infancy 
are  also  thriving,  and  there  are  strong 
associations  for  young  men,  and  for  the 
assistance   of   soldiers   atid   sailors.     Then 
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there  are  238  orphan  asyhims  and  refuges, 
80  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  etc.  vSince  1906  no  fewer 
than  ten  houses  for  retreats  have  been 
opened,  and  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Family  stands  at 
74,972  men  and  23,891  women.  The  chief 
organization  for  Catholics  is  provided  by 
a  popular  League,  which  has  in  the  five 
dioceses  r86  sections,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  40,000.  To  it  are  due 
the  annual  diocesan  congresses,  clubs,  etc., 
and  it  has  been  the  prolific  parent  of  other 
organizations,  —  the  Catholic  Syndical 
Bureau,  with  nearly  30,000  workmen  under 
its  direction;  the  Agricultural  League, 
with  a  membership  of  65,000;  and  even 
greater  still  an  organization  called  Catholic 
Social  Action,  with  100,000  members. 

There  are  920  Catholic  elementary 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  184,907  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  large  number  for  so  small 
a  country,  yet  it  would  no  doubt  be  much 
larger  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  South 
at  many  of  the  public  schools  the  attend- 
ance is  preponderatingly  Catholic.  In 
the  matter  of  secondary  education  the 
advance  has  been  less,  partly  from  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  its  necessity,  and  partly 
from  the  fear  of  the  cost,  but  there 
are  five  important  schools  at  Rolduc, 
Maastricht,  Ruremonde,  Nimeguen,  and 
Amsterdam;  two  others  with  a  two 
instead  of  a  five  years'  course,  and 
Catholic  secondary  classes  in  six  other 
large  towns. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Tablet  also 
that  several  of  the  religious  communities, 
male  and  female,  expelled  from  France 
and  Portugal  have  met  with  much  success 
in  Holland.  The  flourishing  institution 
at  Heer-lez-Maastricht,  conducted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  surprise  visit  some  time 
ago  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Ortt, 
who  was  accompanied  by  two  inspectors. 
They  saw  everything,  and  expressed  not 
only  satisfaction,  but  delight  with  the 
institution  and  the  way  it  is  being 
carried  on. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Just  as  the  religious  communities  of 
the  Church  embody  the  only  kind  of 
vSocialism  that  succeeds  in  justifying  itself 
in  actual  practice,  so,  it  would  seem, 
about  the  only  fashion  of  labor  colony 
that  permanently  prospers  is  that  of 
which  religion  is  the  guiding  spirit.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Irish  Catholic.  The  Workers' 
Colony  of  Maria  Veen,  in  Miinster,  West- 
phalia, Germany,  is  directed  by  the 
Trappist  Fathers.  This  labor  colony  has 
been  in  existence  for  twenty-five  years. 
As  in  Italy  and  about  Rome  the  good 
monks  have  transformed  what  was  a 
waste  of  morass  and  sand  hills  into  fertile 
country,  smiling  meadow  land,  and  fruitful 
fields,  so  that  there  are  now  910  acres 
under  cultivation.  In  191 2  the  colony 
produced  2500  cwts.  of  corn,  3400  cwts. 
of  potatoes,  and  2500  cwts.  of  turnips; 
while  the  receipts  amounted  to  no  less 
than  100,000  marks.  Many  of  the  products 
of  the  Colony  are  used  in  the  industries 
of  Rhenish  Westphalia,  and  the  Province 
subsidizes  the  good  work.  Some  700 
Colonists  can  be  accommodated  at  one 
time,  and  200  can  always  be  at  work. 
They  receive  good  clothing,  a  roof,  relig- 
ious teaching,  suitable  employment,  and  a 
healthy  re-start  in  life.  More  than  13,000 
men  have  passed  through  the  Colony 
during  its  existence.  And,  needless  to  say, 
the  experience  they  acquired,  not  merely 
of  the  beneficent  effects  of  honest  labor, 
but  of  the  religion-permeated  existence 
of  the  Trappist  monks,  has  been  of  untold 
advantage  to  them  all. 


The  inevitable  has  become  an  actuality: 
Home  Rule  is  a  fact.  Students  of  world 
politics  recognized,  as  long  ago  as  1886 
when  the  measure  was  first  advocated 
by  Gladstone,  that  its  adoption  was 
merely  a  question  of  time,  and  when  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  Gladstone 
Bill  of  1893,  all  the ,  world  knew  that 
Ireland's     day     of     triumph    was    within 
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measurable  distance.  The  history  of 
England's  Parliament  discloses  no  case 
in  which  a  reform  measure  once  passed 
by  the  Lower  House  has  not  eventually 
become  law.  This  does  not  lessen  in  any 
degree  the  services  of  Mr.  Redmond  and 
his  stalwart  co-laborers.  He  and  they 
deserve  every  credit  in  this  hour  of  their 
well-won  triumph;  for,  despite  the  pro- 
posed amending  clauses  and  the  inspired 
press  dispatches  about  imminent  civil 
war,  triumph  we  certainly  consider  the 
passage  of  the  Bill.  As  for  the  situation 
in  Ulster,  and  the  ridiculous  demand 
that  that  Province  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  the 
Catholic  Times  (London)  very  sensibly 
remarks : 

The  truth  is  that  the  Unionists  have  met 
with  overwhelming  difficulties  when  they  have 
begun  to  consider  the  policy  of  exclusion  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  demand  that  certain  Ulster  counties  must 
be  left  out  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme.  That 
was  good  enough  for  a  battle-cry  when  there 
was  some  faint  hope  of  defeating  the  Bill;  but 
now  that  all  such  hope  has  had  to  be  abandoned, 
the  important  consideration  of  what  the  Irish 
Unionists  themselves  think  and  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject has  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  about  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  them,  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  They  strongly  object  to  exclu- 
sion for  many  reasons,  the  business  reason  being 
not  the  least  powerful. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  publicists  of 
the  world  applaud  the  granting  of  Home 
Rule,  as  a  measure  of  simple  justice 
all  too  long  delayed.  And  men  of  Irish 
birth  or  Irish  blood  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  believing  that  a  centuried 
prayer  has  at  length  been  granted — that 
at  long  last  God  has  saved  Ireland! 


The  recent  earthquake  in  Sicily,  though 
less  destructive  of  life  and  property  than 
the  one  which  occurred  there  in  1908, 
was  nevertheless  an  appalling  disaster. 
As  many  as  150  persons  were  killed,  and 
about  200  injured,  more  or  less  severely. 
vSeveral  towns  were  devastated,  and  one 
was    utterly    destroyed.      A    number    of 


churches  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
others  so  badly  shaken  that  they  must 
be  pulled  down.  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  notes  as  "one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  disaster, 
the  spectacle  of  nuns  slipping  about 
noiselessly,  never  shrinking  from  the  most 
revolting  sights, — soothing  children,  com- 
forting women,  binding  wounds,  and  help- 
ing the  dying  in  their  last  moments; 
while  the  priests  were  hearing  confessions 
and  assisting  in  the  work  of  rescue."  As 
usual,  too,  "monasteries  and  convents 
opened  their  doors  to  orphans  and  home- 
less men  and  women." 


A  recent  sermon  by  Abbot  Larkin, 
O.  S.  B.,  reproduced  in  "The  Catholic 
Pulpit"  department  of  the  London  Uni- 
verse, on  the  question  of  "Religion  and 
Sacrifice,"  has,  toward  the  close,  this 
graphic  passage: 

I  have  a  word  to  say  to  those  of  you  who  are 
not  Catholics,  and  I  offer  it  in  the  greatest 
charity  and  in  kindly  feeling.  Can  there  be  a 
true  religion  ordained  of  God  without  an  altar, 
without  a  sacrifice,  without  a  priesthood?  Not 
all  of  Our  Lord's  words  are  recorded  in  Holy 
Scripture;  but  in  speaking  to  His  Apostles 
He  said:  "I  will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will 
come  to  you."  Very  strong  words!  I  do  not 
care  how  much  a  man  may  leave  his  children — 
he  may  leave  them  money,  land  and  titles; 
but  it  takes  Jesus  Christ  to  say,  "I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans."  His  Apostles  watch  Him 
and  wonder  what  He  is  going  to  do.  He  is  going 
to  institute  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  give 
them  the  power  to  do  exactly  as  He  does  Himself. 
Had  I  been  there,  I  should  have  sprung  to  my 
feet  and  said:  "Lord,  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment.  I  know  that  You  are  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  doomed  to  death  on  the  morrow.  I 
know  what  You, are  going  to  do.  You  are 
going  to  transubstantiate  Yourself.  I  ask  You 
not  to  do  it;  because  I  know  human  nature, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  men  will  not  believe 
in  it.  They  will  not  recognize  You.  Plenty  of 
good  men,  clever  men,  and  religious  men  will 
say,  'What!  a  bit  of  bread  locked  up  behind  a 
door  in  an  empty  church  is  the  living  Majesty 
of  God!'  It  will  be  a  scandal,  as  it  will  be  now 
in  Jerusalem  when  you  are  hounded  to  death. 
For  a  time  all  will  go  well.  There  will  be  the 
honeymoon  of  Cljristianity  between  Christ 
and    His    Church,    when    Catholics    will  be  real 
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Catholics,  and  will  live  and  love  and  believe 
in  common  and  will  suffer  martyrdom  in  common. 
Then  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  desert 
their  churches.  A  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment will  be  almost  like  an  eccentricity.  You 
will  be  lonely  in  the  empty  churches.  You  will 
hear  the  cars  roll  by  in  the  street,  and  will  see 
Catholics  go  by  without  lifting  their  hats. 
Can  You  see  this  going  on  for  ever  and  ever 
until  the  very  crack  of  doom?"  And  all  that 
He  says  is  to  come  forward  and  command, 
'Do  this  always  in  remembrance  of  Me.'  Oh, 
the  depth  and  the  majesty  of  the  love  of  God 
that  would  give  again  a  Calvary  to  every  man 
if  only  thereby  He  might  save  his  soul! 

True  it  is,  the  Mass  is  the  very  centre 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  very  efforts 
of  the  "Reformers"  to  abolish  it  trium- 
phantly prove  this.  "Without  an  altar 
there  is  no  sacrifice;  vidthout  a  sacrifice 
there  is  no  Christ,  and  v^^ithout  Christ 
there  is  no  religion." 


The  Ulster  Protestant  regards  his 
Province  as  the  most  civilized  in  Ireland ; 
but  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore,  the  author  of 
"The  Truth  about  Ulster"  (just  pubUshed 
by  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash),  tells  us  that  no 
bookshop  existed  in  Belfast  until  quite 
recently.  There  was  indeed  a  shop  which 
sold  books  along  with  articles  of  general 
utility,  but  even  Mr.  Moore's  schoolbooks 
had  to  be  ordered  from  London.  Hos- 
pitality, the  paramount  virtue  of  the 
most  barbarous  races,  would  seem  to  be 
a  custom  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance"  in  the  North  East 
of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  the  gentle 
Ulsterites  would  appear,  from  our  author's 
account  of  them,  to  be  directed  into  only 
two  channels — money-making  and  religion ; 
and  their  idea  of  religion  consists  prin- 
cipally in  "Catholic  baiting,"  something 
in  which  they  are  experts.  Indeed,  the 
average  Protestant  Ulsterman's  ability 
to  discern  a  Catholic  amounts  to  a  sixth 
sense.  According  to  Mr.  Moore,  "an 
Ulsterman  has  no  difficulty  in  picking 
out  of  an  ordinar}^  crowd  those  persons 
who  are  Roman  Catholics.  If  there  are 
three  Catholics  in  a  crowd  numbering  a 
hundred    people    of   the    Province    whom 


he  has  never  seen  before,  he  will  identify 
those  three  after  a  casual  glance." 

In  an  extended  review  of  Mr.  Moore's 
book,  the  Athcnceum  remarks:  "One 
wonders,  as  one  turns  the  pages,  whether 
the  picture  is  not  overdrawn;  for  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  such  an  amaz- 
ing mixture  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
uncouthness  should  have  been  displayed 
by  any  considerable  body  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — the  period  with  which 
the  author  is  chiefly  concerned." 


If  the  late  Jacob  A.  Riis  had  not  left 
books  like  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives" 
and  "The  Ten  Years'  War,"  which  no 
social  reformer  can  afford  to  overlook, 
his  death  would  be  even  more  regrettable 
than  it  is.  He  is  a  great  loss.  Few  men 
of  our  time  have  done  more  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate 
than  this  "ideal  citizen,"  as  Col.  Roose- 
velt called  him.  His  own  hard  trials  and 
struggles  as  an  immigrant  rendered  him 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions,  of 
which  the  general  public  knew  nothing; 
and  to  better  these  in  every  way  possible 
became  his  life  work  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  position  to  undertake  it.  The  tireless 
energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  which 
he  displayed  were  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  were  associated  with  him,  and  the 
success  which  often  attended  efforts 
exerted  in  circumstances  most  adverse 
excited  general  admiration.  Monuments 
to  Jacob  Riis  should  be  erected  at  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  Denmark,  and  in 
New  York,  where  he  did  so  much  to  help 
those     who     were      powerless     to     help 

themselves. 

<  •  ► 

No  special  perspicacity  was  needed  to 
foresee  that  the  Catholic  Theatre  Move- 
ment, with  its  concrete  "white  fist," 
would  probably  secure  the  hearty  appro- 
bation of  many  theatre-goers  of  non- 
Catholic  and  even  non-religious  affilia- 
tions. Foreseen  or  not,  such  is  the  result. 
A  case  in  point  is  mentioned  by  the  Cath- 
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olic  Standard  and  Times,  which  quotes  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin: 

Certainly,  the  great  majority  of  us  do  not 
go  to  the  theatre  for  "moral  lessons"  or  to  be 
moralized  over;  rather  our  chief  thought  is 
to  have  a  happy  or  agreeable  evening;  and 
when  the  pleasure  is  pure  and  rational,  as  it 
often  is,  the  time  is  well  spent.  But  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  well  spent  when  houses 
of  ill-fame  and  sex  hygiene  and  the  habits 
and  customs  of  seducers,  illicit  lovers  and 
panders  are  the  paramount  attractions,  no 
matter  how  fine,  in  a  literary  sense,  may  be 
the  f  tame  work  of  the  plays. 

What  is  called  the  "Catholic  Theatre  Move- 
ment" points  the  way  to  some  desirable  changes 
in  popular  thought  on  this  subject.  The  "white 
list"  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
its  members  is  an  illustration  of  the  reaction 
which  immoral  exhibitions  on  the  stage  have 
caused,  and  which  the  members  of  the  Drama 
League  will  do  well  to  consider.  These  Catholics 
have  not  prepared  their  list  in  any  spirit  of 
mere  proscription:  they  simply  wish  to  proffer 
salutary  advice  on  a  subject  which  is  sometimes 
puzzling  to  honest  playgoers,  but  it  can  hardly 
fail  of  useful  effects  among  both  managers 
and  audiences.  How  noisome  or  mischievous 
much  of  the  current  drama  has  become  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  plays  which  were 
on  the  stage  in  New  York  when  the  "white 
list"  was  published,  there  were  only  five  that 
were  admitted  to  it. 

In  each  of  our  large  cities  there  must 
be  thousands  of  normally  decent  people 
to  agree  with  this  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter,  and  their  active  co-operation 
in  the  needed  reform  of  which  the  "white 
list"  is  both  a  sign  and  a  result  will  do 
rhuch  to  make  the  stage  more  of  a  delight 
and  less  of  a  danger. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  very  gratifying  results.  The 
total  amount  collected  by  the  Society  in 
1913  is  $1,622,996.61.  France,  as  usual, 
leads  the  Catholic  world  in  its  con- 
tribution to  the  cause,  having  given 
.^590,191.87;  the  United  States  ranking 
second  with  $440,004.31. 

A  very  interesting  statement  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Propagation  is  to  the  effect 
that  "in    1913   the  total  expenses  of    the 


United  States  National  Office  amounted, 
as  usual,  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  exactly  to  4.86  per  cent.  This 
expenditure  includes  the  salaries  of  two 
directors  and  nine  assistants,  the  house- 
rent  of  offices,  the  office  expenses,  the 
printing  of  literature,  and  publishing  of 
two  magazines,  —  in  fact,  all  the  outlay 
occasioned  by  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work."  We  commend  this  statement  to 
the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  annual  expenditures, 
for  salaries,  etc.,  of  a  number  of  organized 
charities  throughout  the  country. 


Congressman  Tribble,  of  Georgia,  hav- 
ing grandiloquently  informed  the  House 
of  i  Representatives  that  "a  Protestant 
nation  pays  from  the  public  treasury  for 
a  chaplain  to  conduct  what  thousands  of 
taxpayers  believe  to  be  an  idolatrous 
worship,"  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  supplies 
this  thoroughly  adequate  rejoinder: 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Tribble  seems  to  preclude  all 
argument  by  that  sentence.  When  a  country 
of  some  90,000,000  population  can  gather,  even 
on  an  annual  Go-to-Church-Sunday,  fewer 
members  of  the  numerous  Protestant  com- 
munions than  there  are  Catholics  in  regular 
attendance  at  Mass  all  the  year  round;  and 
when,  in  the  face  of  this,  a  man  declares  that 
this  is  a  Protestant  country,  one  can  only  recall 
Tweed's  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
Surely  not  argue. 


"I  stand  with  humility  before  God 
and  art."  On  these  words  from  an  address 
by  the  great  Polish  musician,  Paderewski, 
before  the  Bohemian  Club  of  New^York, 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Press  thus 
moralizes : 

The  fervency  with  which  this  simple  decla- 
ration of  an  abiding  faith  was  cheered  by  the 
distinguished  gathering  of  artists  indicates  that 
the  Polish  pianist  spoke  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  all.  Paderewski  condensed  into  a  sentence 
the  triumph  of  the  normal  over  the  abnormal 
in  art,  the  rout  in  music  at  least  of  the  cult 
which  bleated  so  loudly  of  "Art  for  art's  sake" 
a  few  short  years  ago.  The  testimony  of  this 
master  pianist,  plus  the  approval  of  his  cul- 
tivated and  cosmopolitan  audience,  was  all  to 
the  effect  that  art  for  conscience'  sake  represents 
the  inspired  stewardship   of  the  elect. 


A  Hymn  for  First  Communion. 

BY    S.    R.    C. 

Jlj^Y  soul  is  an  altar  all  spotless  and  white, 
Where  gleam  for  His  coming  love's  tapers  alight; 
The  flowers  of  hope  shed  a  sweet  fragrance  there, 
Where  rises  the  incense  of  faith  and  of  prayer. 

Around  us  are  gathering,  in  homage  and  love, 
The  angels  of  God  from  His  mansions  above, 
O  happy  the  moment  that  to  us  shall  bring 
The  Lord  of  our  hearts,  their  dear  Master  and 
King! 

Make  ready:     He  comes,   to  be  all  our  own, — 
Each  soul  is  His  altar.  His  love-chosen  throne; 
But  keep  the  love-tapers  for  Him  all  aglow, 
And    heaven    on   earth   our   young   spirits    shall 
know. 


Lolo. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  FLOPS,"    ETC.* 
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I. 

NCLE  JEROME  wrote  from  the 
country  to  Dick's  father  in  town: 
"The  boy  is  quite  well,  and  does 
credit  to  his  parents.  Still,  it  is 
surprising  how  a  young  man  of  six  can 
find  so  many  things  to  do  against  all  law 
and  order.  Dick  has  a  perfect  talent  for — ■'' 
Here  was  the  end  of  the  first  page  of 
the  letter.  The  father  and  mother  would 
turn  the  leaf  with  pride  and  pleasure; 
and,  oh!  what  came  on  the  other  side? 

He  has  a  perfect  talent  for — getting 
into  mischief.  I  tell  you  the  top  of  my 
head  is  daily  more  smooth  and  shining, 
and  those  little  side-whiskers,  which  you 
will  remember  of  the  color  of  a  tabby- 
cat,  are  now  more  white  than  grey.  But, 
to  put  away  joking,  it  all  makes  an  old 
boy   like   me   feel  young   again.     So   you 

*    Copyright  by  the  author.    All  rights  reserved. 


must  leave  Dick  as  long  as  ever  you  can 
at  Beechwood.  He  looks  healthier  every 
day;  swims  with  me  on  warm  mornings, 
where  our  river  goes  through  the  woods; 
and  one  of  the  men  is  teaching  him  to 
ride.  Dick  is  of  a  generous  disposition, 
and  is  likely  to  make  the  pony  sick  with 
jam  cakes,  when  the  poor  beast  would 
prefer  carrots.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
a  thousand  minor  matters  which  keep 
any  of  us  from  growing  too  quiet  and 
sleepy. 

"Having  letters  to  write,  I  would  not 
see  him  just  now;  and  he  passed  in,  by 
the  hands  of  the  butler,  a  note,  folded, 
I  assure  you,  in  the  most  flippant  manner 
like  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat.  As 
you  know,  Dick  spells  phonetically.  '  Dere 
uncle,'  he  says,  'plees  by  me  a  book  to 
write  in  as  i  want  to  kepe  a  dairy.'  Not 
the  sort  of  business  one  would  expect 
your  son  to  take  up,  is  it?  So  I  must  have 
him  in  to  know  what  the  dickens  he 
means.  Whenever  I  send  the  man  round 
the  house  to  look  for  him,  I  say  as  a  pre- 
caution, 'And  whatever  he  is  doing,  tell 
him  not  to  do  it.'" 

Uncle  Jerome  was  the  father's  own 
uncle.  How  well  the  father  and  mother 
knew  him!  How  clearly  they  would  read 
between  the  lines  of  that  letter  that  he 
could  not  have  a  greater  delight  than 
the  six-year-old  boy,  all  life  and  quick- 
silver, about  the  house,  to  make  him  feel 
young  again.  The  grumbling  was  only 
the  granduncle's  playful  way  of  expressing 
his  enjoyment.  It  had  been  settled 
between  him  and  the  boy  that  Dick  was 
not  to  make  him  "too  venerable"  by 
calling  him  "  Granduncle " ;  but  was  to 
call  him  "Uncle,  without  any  grand  to 
it,"  unless  he  wanted  to  be  sent  home  at 
once  by  parcel  post. 

When  the  butler  came  back  to  the 
library  to  take  the  letters  to  the  post-bag, 
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he  reported  that  Master  Dick  was  in  the 
stables  helping  to  groom  the  pony. 

Uncle  Jerome  groaned,  and  for  a  moment 
held  his  bald  head  with  both  hands. 

"The  young  rascal!  Tell  him  to  come 
here  this  moment." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  butler,  not  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  face.  Of  course  the  butler 
should  not  smile  or  look  anything  but 
grave  and  attentive,  even  if  his  master 
turned  somersaults  (which  he  never  did), 
or  if  a  clown  from  the  circus  tumbled 
down  through  the  ceiling.  Williams  never 
laughed  while  he  was  on  duty,  and  never 
looked  surprised.  But  when  he  was  out- 
side the  door  again,  he  did  shake  his  head 
and  laugh,  as  he  went  in  search  of  the 
boy.  They  all  loved  the  little  guest.  The 
great  panelled  hall  had  seemed  a  dreary 
place  till  that  gay  voice  was  heard  in  it. 
There  was  no  life  in  the  stately  portraits 
on  the  walls,  no  fun  without  Master  Dick 
by  the  broad  hearth  where  the  high-backed 
chairs  stood,  and  where  the  rugs  were 
spread.  The  polished  staircase  that  went 
from  one  corner  to  the  gallery  had  looked 
too  grand  to  be  homely,  till  that  bit  of 
life  began  to  practise  jumping  down  the 
shallow  steps  and  even  sliding  on  the 
banisters. 

The  last  sort  of  gymnastics  came  to  an 
end  at  once;  for  there  was  a  terrible 
scene  that  day — what  Williams  remem- 
bered as  "a  row."  How  solemnly  the 
master  had  told  young  Dick  that  if  ever 
he  dared  to  slide  down  the  banisters 
again,  he  would  be  "whacked" — that  was 
the  very  word  the  master  used — because 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  "whacked  " 
and  stopped,  than  to  go  on  and  hurt  his 
back,  or  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The  master 
did  say  dreadful  things  when  he  was 
angry.  And  Williams  remembered  how 
the  small  boy  had  been  asked:  "Now  do 
you  understand,  sir?"  And  how  he 
looked  straight  up  and  said,  "Yes,  sir!" 
because  he  was  so  frightened,  he  forgot 
to  say  "Uncle." 

Master  Dick  was  out  now  in  the  stable 
yard,  helping  to  rub  down  the  pony.    The 


enjoyment  of  that  boy  could  not  be  told 
in  any  words.  He  dabbed  the  brush  into 
the  pail  and  out  again,  and  pushed  it 
round  and  round  on  the  pony's  coat,  and 
hissed  and  "puffed"  and  "whished"  like 
the  ostler.  His  fair  hair  was  on  end  in 
every  direction,  his  white  suit  was 
spattered  with  brown,  and  his  happy 
face  was  one  great  smear. 

The  men  had  a  rapid  consultation. 
Charles,  the  master's  valet,  who  had 
lingered  at  a  door  admiring,  was  for 
putting  the  boy's  head  and  hands  under 
the  pump,  and  giving  him  to  Mrs.  Bonny, 
the  housekeeper,  to  be  whisked  into  a 
clean  suit.  The  ostler  was  of  opinion  that, 
"the  master  wouldn't  say  nothink,  for  he 
was  fond  of  'osses  himself  and  knew  what 
'osses  was." 

The  boy  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  his  mop  of  fair  hair  tossed 
back,  and  his  wet  hands  spread  like  star- 
fishes.   What  was  to  be  done  with  him? 

"He'd  best  go  just  as  he  is.  Master's 
orders!"  said  the  stately  Mr.  Williams, 
who  had  once  been  a  soldier.  "Come 
along.  Master  Dick!  Orders  is  orders. 
Wipe  your  hands  on  the  sides  of  your 
suit,  sir;    it  can't  be  worse  than  it  is." 

So  Master  Dick  was  gently  marched 
off  by  the  shoulder;  and  the  stable  man 
finished  the  grooming,  to  the  pony's 
great  relief. 

"You  young  Turk,  what  have  you  been 
at  now?"  was  Uncle  Jerome's  salute,  when 
his  small  nephew  arrived  in  the  library 
with  the  announcement,  "Master  Dick, 
sir!"  The  butler  had  said  the  name  as 
if  he  was  showing  in  a  guest;  and  then 
the  door  closed.  In  this  case  the  guest 
had  been  "shoved  in."  "You  young  Turk, 
what  have  you  been  at  now?" 

"I  was  scrubbing  Punch." 

"Well,  you  must  not  scrub  Punch  any 
more.  It  is  not  a  proper  occupation  for 
you;    do  you  understand?" 

"Uncle — please — I  don't  know  what 
occupation  is." 

Uncle  Jerome  groaned. 

"I   forget  what   words   you   youngsters 
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use.  You  are  going  to  be  a  gentle- 
man,— you  see?  Yes.  So  you  mustn't  go 
'scrubbing  Punch.'" 

"Why?"  The  pair  of  blue  eyes  were 
filled   with   wonder. 

"Because  it  makes  you  dirty.  You 
don't  like  to  be  that,  do  you?" 

Dick  blushed  under  the  smears,  and 
said  softly,  with  a  certain  timidity  and 
hesitation : 

"Yes,  please,  uncle,  I  do." 

"How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing,  you 
young  rascal!" 

"'Cos  I  think  I  really  do,"  said  Dick, 
in  a  reflective  whisper,  looking  at  each 
of  his  spread  hands. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  uncle  turned 
away  and  walked  to  the  window.  He 
mopped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 
Was  he  crying?  Dick  wondered.  He 
hardly  thought  so;  but  it  was  puzzling. 
The  boy  ran  over  and  caught  the  large 
left  hand  to  look  up  close  to  him. 

"Don't  be  sorry,  uncle!" 

"Hands  off!  Don't  touch  me,  you 
dear,  awful  little  Turk!" 

And  then  Dick  saw  that  Uncle  Jerome's 
lips  were  twitching,  as  if  he  was  trying 
not  to  laugh. 

Dick  held  up  both  hands  and  looked  at 
him,  with  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  the  blue 
eyes. 

"See  the  state  you  are  in!"  said  Uncle 
Jerome,  severely. 

Dick  looked  down  at  his  summer  suit. 

"I  wish  my  clothes  were  not  white." 

"They  are  not,  sir,"  said  Uncle  Jerome, 
sharply.  "You  mean  you  wish  the  dirt 
did  not  show.  What  a  shocking  thing 
to  say!  You  might  as  well  be  sorry  you 
are  not  a  black  boy." 

Dick  glanced  at  the  ink  bottle. 

"Nigger  boys  don't  have  to  wash  their 
faces  for  dinner;  do  they,  uncle?"  he  said. 
"Anyway,  people  can't  know  whether 
they  are  clean  or  not,  'cos  they — " 

"Don't  say   "cos.'    Sa}^   'be-cause.'" 

"Bee  caws." 

"That's  more  like  it.  Now,  remember, 
don't   touch   the   ink,   or   do   anything  to 


your  face, — "   this   with   a   firmness   that 
implied  a  threat. 

"No,  sir — uncle!" 

"Very  well.  Now  the  mention  of  ink 
reminds  me  that  you  want  a  book  to 
write  in.    Why  is  that?" 

"Bee  caws — " 

"No,  not  quite  like  that.    Because." 

"Bik— bik-'co? — I  want  to  write  for 
daddy  and  momma  every  day  what  I've 
been  and  gone  and  done." 

Uncle  Jerome  groaned  again.  "What 
expressions  the  boy  has  got  hold  of!  I 
must  keep  you  out  of  the  servants' 
quarters,  young  sir.  Well  now,  you  wrote 
to  me  that  you  want  to  -keep  a  d-a-i-r-y — 
dairy.  That's  the  place  where  the  milk 
comes  from." 

Dick  laughed,  and  he  had  the  sweetest 
smile,  although  his  face  was  dirty.  He 
wriggled  as  he  puzzled  out  his  uncle's 
joke,  and,  standing  on  one  leg,  got  a 
little  muddy  shoe  into  his  hand  and 
rocked  about. 

"My  daddy  writes  in  a  book,"  he  said; 
"and  there  is  D-a-i-r-y  on  the  cover." 

"I  think  it  must  be  D-i-a-r-y — diary," 
said  Uncle  Jerome.  "Don't  stand  like  a 
rooster.  Come  here  and  I'll  explain  to 
you.  Oh,  keep  your  hands  off!  Hold 
them  up,  please!  Hold  them  up  out  of 
harm's  way!" 

Uncle  Jerome  had  sat  down  at  the 
table,  and  Dick  in  a  moment  was  by  his 
side,  holding  up  the  two  little  starfishes 
obediently,  and  watching  while  the  words 
were  printed  for  him  with  .a  big  blue 
pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Now,  see — D-a-i-r-y  is  where  the  milk 
comes  from;  and  D-i-a-r-y  is  a  book 
people  write  in  every  day  what  they  have 
done  or  where  they  have  been — not  what 
they  have  'been  and  gone  and  done.' 
Who  did  you  ever  hear  saying  that? 
Tell   me." 

Dick  shook  back  the  fair  mop  and  tried 
to  remember. 

"The  man  said  it,  when  I  broke 
the  organ.  He  said:  'There!  You've 
been    and    gone    and    done    it  now.'     At 
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least    I    think   that   was   what  he   said." 

"When  you  what? — broke  the  organ!" 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  Dick.  "It  was  when 
we  were  at  the  seaside." 

He  looked  guilty;  but  two  months  was 
a  long  time,  so  this  was  long  ago  and  the 
seaside  was  far  off. 

"The  man  let  me  turn  the  handle  of 
the  organ.  It  was  like  a  piano  on  a 
little  cart.  He  let  me,  'cos — I  mean  bee- 
caws — I  gave  him  my  sixpence.  I  did 
grind  and  grind — like  that.  Did  you  ever 
grind  an  organ,  uncle? — No?  Well  you 
can't  think!  And  so  I  did  turn  the  handle 
round  and  round  like  that.  And  then  it 
played  away  ever  so  loud.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls;  they  all  wished 
they  were  grinding  like  me,  I  know. 
And  then  I  gave  it  just  one  turn  the  other 
way — that  way, — and  it  gave  a  click,  and 
there  was  no  more.  And  the  man  said: 
'Now  you've  been  and  gone  and  done  it!' 
And  my  daddy  came  up  to  us  just  then 
and  found  me.  He'd  been  looking  for 
me  everywhere;  he  thought  the  man 
was  grinding.  And  he  said  I  should  give 
the^  man  my  half  sovereign  to  get  the 
organ  mended,  or  I  wouldn't  be  a  gentle- 
man. And  so  I  had  to.  I'd  rather  not  be 
a  gentleman  sometimes,  wouldn't  you? 
It's  very  uncumfable." 

Uncle  Jerome  smiled. 

"Organ  grinding,  you  see,  is  expensive." 

"Yes,  uncle.  Do  they  cost  a  lot.  It 
was  on  v/heels.  When  I  grow  up  I  shall 
buy  one,  and  you  shall  grind  it,  uncle, 
whenever  you  like." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy!"  said  Uncle 
Jerome,  with  the  light  of  a  smile  some- 
where about  his  face.  "And  if  I  break.it 
I  shall  pay  you  a  million  of  money." 

"You  mustn't  turn  it  that  way — only 
this  , way.    Shall  you  remember,  uncle?" 

"I'll  remember."  Uncle  Jerome  looked 
determined,  and  shook  his  grey  head  just 
once  in  the  most  knowing  way.  He  was 
safe  not  to  lose  that  million  of  money. 
"And  now,"  he  said,  "what  about  the 
d-i-a-r-y, — diary?      There    is    a    beautiful 

(To  be 


book  here  in  my  drawer,  with  nothing 
written  in  it." 

"Thank  you,  uncle!"  Dick  began  to 
dance  with  delight. 

"Now — don't  touch  it!" 

"No,  uncle.    Oh!  isn't  it  bee-ou-ti-ful ? " 

The  small  fingers  hovered  near,  and  yet 
were  kept  carefully  up  in  the  air,  as  if 
the  book  was  very  hot.  It  was  a  flat, 
square,  blue  one,  with  gilt  edges. 

"Will  that  do?"  said  Uncle  Jerome. 

"Oh,  yes!  Thank  you,  uncle!  But  it 
is  too  nice  to  write  in.  Shall  I  write  with 
pencil  first,  and  then  go  over  it  in  ink? 
And  please  will  you  put  my  name  in  the 
beginning  ? ' ' 

"I  thought  you  said  it  was  too  nice 
to  write  in." 

"But  you  write  popperly,  uncle."  The 
small  boy  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  rested  his  chin  in  the 
smeared  hands  and  admired,  while  the 
words  were  written:  "The  Diary  of  Dick 
Winston." 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  "I  must  do  things 
to  write  down." 

The  uncle  looked  anxious. 

"What  you  ought  to  do,"  he  said,  "is 
to  go  and  wash  your  face.  And  when  you 
come  back  to  lunch,  a  clean  boy,  I  shall 
tell  you  where  we  are  going  to  visit 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  not  to  visit!"  pleaded  Dick.  "I 
hate  visits." 

"I  hate  being  kissed  as  if  I  was  a  girl, 
and  asked  how  old  I  am,  and  sitting  still 
on  a  chair." 

"Now,  Dick,"  said  Uncle  Jerome,  and 
held  up  a  finger.  "Don't  be  self-willed. 
Go  and  get  ready  for  lunch,  and  to-morrow 
we  are  going  to  Gorsefield." 

"Is  it  a  house?"  said  Dick,  stopping  on 
his  way  to  the  door. 

"Yes." 

"Then  I'd  rather  not,  please." 

"  But  you  are  not  being  asked  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  Jerome. 

Dick  disappeared  at  the  door.  Was  that 
murmur,   "Won't  go?" 

continued. ) 
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The  Wise  Pools  of  Gotham. 


Upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Gotham,  in  Nothingham- 
shire,  England,  there  is  standing  a  bush, 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Cuckoo  Bush. 
This  is  not  the  original  shrub,  but  was 
planted  when  that  died  of  old  age.  The 
story  told  in  connection  with  the  Cuckoo 
Bush  is  one  of  those  strange  tales  which 
abound  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  that 
country  which  treasures  its  folk-lore  and 
keeps  to  its  old  customs  more  tenaciously 
than  any  other  land  upon  earth. 

Once  King  John  sent  word  that  he 
was  about  travelling  to  Nottingham,  and 
intended  to  pass  through  Gotham  meadow. 
This  aroused  the  direst  consternation 
among  the  citizens;  for  by  the  ancient 
law  any  land  which  the  King  journeyed 
over  became  at  once  and  forever  a  public 
road;  and  so,  by  some  stratagem  which 
does  not  figure  in  the  story,  they  managed 
matters  so  cunningly  that  the  passage 
of  the  monarch  was  diverted,  and  he 
reached  his  destination  by  another  route. 
When  he  discovered  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  him  he  flew  into 
a  great  rage  —  as  kings  had  a  way 
of  doing  long  ago,  —  and  sent  messen- 
gers to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  to  punish  the  Gotham  men,  if  they 
were  found  guilty.  But  the  shrewd  people 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  King's  mes- 
sengers, and  gathered  together  for  a 
hurried  consultation. 

"lyCt  us  pretend  we  are  foolish,"  said 
one,  "and  the  King  will  forgive  us." — 
"Agreed!"  was  the  shout;  and  as  the 
gay  trappings  of  the  royal  messengers 
appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  the 
Gotham  men  set  about  doing  the  silliest 
things  imaginable.  Some  of  them  rolled 
great  cheeses  down  the  hill;  others  drew 
carts  and  wagons  up  to  the  top  of  a 
barn;  while  a  number  were  found  dancing 
about  a  bush.  The  spokesman  among 
the  messengers  began  his  questions: 

"Why,  what  are  you  doing  with  those 
cheeses?" 


"Tumbling  them  down  hill,  in  hopes 
they  will  find  their  way  to  market." 

"Why  do  you  draw  those  carts  and 
wagons  to  the  top  of  the  barn?" 

"To  shade  the  forest  trees." 

"Why  do  you  surround  that  bush?" 

"To  catch  the  cuckoo  that  is  perched 
upon  it." 

"You  are  a  pack  of  fools,"  said  the 
ambassador.  And  he  went  back  to  his 
royal  master,  and  told  him  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  punish  people  who  had 
unfortunately  been  born  without  wits. 

Hence    the    saying,     "The    wise    fools 
of   Gotham";      and  this  is   probably  the 
reason    why   the   famous    bush    has   been 
preserved.      There    is    a    nurser\^    rhyme 
familiar  to  everyone  which  runs: 
Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl; 
If  the  bowl  had  been  stronger 
My  tale  had  been  longer. 

This  is  doubtless  in  relation  to  some 
further  unrecorded  prank  perpetrated 
by  the  villagers  who  outwitted  the 
ambassadors  of  King  John. 


The  Miraculous  Preface. 


The  Preface  of  the  Mass  on  feasts  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  "The  Mirac- 
ulous Preface";  for,  as  the  legend  goes, 
the  greater  part  was  miraculously  put  on 
the  lips  of  Pope  Urban  II.  as  he  was  one 
day  singing  High  Mass  in  the  church  of 
our  Blessed  I^ady  at  Placentia.  He  began 
by  chanting  the  common  Preface;  but 
when  he  had  come  to  that  part  where 
the  words  change  to  suit  the  occasion, 
he  is  said  to  have  heard  angels  singing. 
He  afterward  caused  their  words  to  be 
inserted  in  the  common  Preface  at  the 
Council  of  Placentia  in  1095. 


A  COMPLETE  French  translation  of 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy,"  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1882,  measured 
less  than  half  an  inch  square,  and,  though 
comprising  500  pages,  required  only  two 
sheets  of  printer's  paper. 
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— "  Through  an  Anglican  Sisterhood  to  Rome," 
by  A.  H.  Bennett,  is  among  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.'s"  latest  publications. 

— ^"The  Campaign  of  Slander  against  Catholic 
South  America,"  by  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge, 
reprinted  from  the  Month  of  April,  191 4,  is  a 
timely  publication  of  which  our  polemics  should 
take  note. 

— "A  New  School,  of  Gregorian  Chant,"  by 
Dom  Johner,  O.  S.  B.,  has  reached  the  second 
edition,  and  bids  fair  to  attain  the  honor  of 
becoming  a  standard  work.  It  has  been  entirely 
recast;  some  parts  have  been  rewritten,  new 
matter  has  been  added,  and  "free  rhythm"  has 
been  treated  in  detail.  For  these  reasons  the 
book  may  be  recommended  even  more  strongly 
than   it  was   at  its  first  appearance. 

— "Stories  from  the  Field  Afar,"  a  collection 
of  fifteen  interesting  and  edifying  missionary 
tales,  has  been  prepared  and  edited  by  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America, 
Maryknoll,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  In  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  stories  themselves,  in  the  illustrations, 
and  in  the  cover,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  foreign- 
ness  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  text,  and  a 
distinction  which  we  are  coming  to  look  for  in 
everything   emanating   from   Maryknoll. 

— ^Three  new  devotional  books  come  to  us 
from  Benziger  Brothers.  "The  Narrow  Way," 
a  i6mo  of  340  pages,  is  an  admirable  manual 
of  the  spiritual  life  for  the  laity,  by  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.  "Half  Hours  with 
God,"  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  McDonnell,  S.  J.;  and 
"Saturdays  with  Mary,"  an  anonymous  com- 
pilation, are  24mos  of  some  170  pages  each. 
Father  McDonnell's  little  work  has  for  sub-title 
"The  Joys  of  Daily  Mass  and  Daily  Com- 
munion," and  can  be  unreservedly  commended 
as  an  aid  in  multiplying  the  attendants  at  both 
sublime  functions. 

— The  versatile  Dr.  O'Hagan,  poet,  editor, 
critic,  arid  traveller,  returns,  in  his  latest  volume, 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow,"  to  his  early 
devotion — the  Muse.  His  work  is  so  well  known 
that  there  would  hardly  seem  raison  d'etre  for 
the  "Foreword."  But  at  least  Mr.  Longley, 
of  Halifax,  is  brief,  restricting  himself  to  making 
the  solitary  point  that  the  Doctor's  poetry  is  not 
obscure.  The  poet  himself  ventures  a  prefatory 
note,  whose  burden  is  that  "the  great  body 
of  the  poems  in  this  volume  appear  now  in 
book  form  for  the  first  time;  the  rest  have 
been  selected  from  my  last  published  collection. 


'  Songs  of  the  Settlement.' "  But  even  the  keenest 
reader  of  the  twenty-two  poems  which  compose 
the  present  volume  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  "great  body"  from  "the  rest," 
so  much  alike  is  the  author's  earlier  and  later 
work.  The  selections  are  all  short,  of  lyric 
character,  sometimes  "occasional,"  and  per- 
meated with  the  same  spirit  which  made  Dr. 
O'Hagan's  Chats  by  the  Fireside"  so  charming. 
Published   by    William    Briggs,    Toronto. 

— Modesty  at  its  best  is  seen  in  Mr.  Hale- 
Patch's  valuation  of  his  own  short  Life  of 
Father  Faber,  when  the  author  speaks  of  his 
work  as  "a  small,  cheap  book  telling  something 
about  Father  Faber."  But  this  is  not  criticism. 
The  critic  will  say  that  here  is  a  remarkably 
lifelike  sketch  of  a  most  interesting  personality, 
done  with  real  insight  and  art.  Text  and  illus- 
trations are  admirable.  Cardinal  Bourne  con- 
tributes just  the  right  sort  of  preface.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons. 

— "England  and  the  Sacred  Heart,"  by  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Price  (R.  &  T.  Washbourne),  a  i6mo 
of  some  130  pages,  will  be  found  interesting  by 
very  many  who  do  not  claim  England  as  their 
mother  country.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  that,  just  three  years  after  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  was  favored  with  the  first  of 
her  memorable  visions,  her  saintly  confessor, 
the  Venerable  Father  Claude  de  la  Colombiere, 
was  sent  to  England  as  the  director  of  Mary 
of  Modena,  wife  of  James  II.  This  and  many 
another  relation  between  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  his  native  land  is  set  forth 
by  Father  Price  in  his  edifying  volume. 

— A  real  need  is  supplied  in  the  issue,  this 
mcJnth,  of  a  new  periodical.  The  Gazette,  a 
Catholic  Medical  Journal,  published  by  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke,  St.  Cosmas,  and  St.  Damian. 
The  object  of  this  association  of  Catholic  doctors 
is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  medical  practice 
the  principles  of  theology,  and  to  render  all 
the  support  their  icience  alTords  to  the  extension 
of  Catholic  truth.  The  Society  already  counts 
a  membership  of  over  two  hundred  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  there  are  similar  societies 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Besides 
discussing  the  aims,  the  formation,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Guild,  this  first  number  of  its 
official  organ  presents  two  articles  which  con- 
cretely illustrate  one  side  of  its  work,  "The 
Autonomy  of  the  Cell"  and  "Tuberculosis  and 
Marriage."  We  bespeak  for  this  most  promising 
periodical  the  patronage  of  all  Christian  phy.si- 
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cians,  and  in  general,  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  efforts  to  relate  this  world 
to     the    unseen. 

— It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  to  our  fiction-loving  readers  so 
stirring,  wholesome,  and  thoroughly  Catholic 
a  story  as  "The  Pilgrims  of  Grace,"  by  John 
G.  Rowe  (Benziger  Brothers).  The  central 
figure  of  the  narrative  is  Robert  Aske,  a 
historic  personage  whom  even  so  partisan  a 
writer  as  Froude  discusses  with  respect  and 
congruous  eulogy.  The  story  is  a  straight- 
forward, action-full  tale  of  the  general  uprising 
of  Yorkshire  Catholics  in  1536-37  in  defence 
of  the  monasteries,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  their  religion  generally.  There  is  a  hearty 
robustness  in  the  faith  and  works  of  these  old- 
time  Catholics  of  "  Merrie  England"  that  is 
singularly  attractive;  and  if  there  is  less  psy- 
chology in  this  story  of  their  activities  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  novels  of  Mon- 
signor  Benson,  for  instance,  that  is  perhaps  a 
merit  rather  than  a  blemish.  The  incidental 
love-stories  are  unforced,  natural,  and  corre- 
spondingly delightful.  On  the  whole,  a  charming 
novel  of  Catholic  life  in  the  strenuous  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  illustrations  by  F.  S.  Eden 
help  out  the  local  color  very  effectively. 
♦ » 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publisher's  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Stories  from  the  Field  Afar."    60  cts. 

"The  Narrow  Way."  Rev.  P.  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.  R.    60  cts. 

"Half  Hours  with  God."  Rev.  Joseph  McDon- 
nell, S.  J.    35  cts. 

"Saturdays   with    Mary."     35    cts. 

"In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow."  Thomas 
O'Hagan.     $1. 

"Father.  Faber."     Mr.    Hale-Patch.     45    cts. 

"England  and  the  Sacred  Heart."  Rev.  G.  E. 
Price.     90    cts. 

"The  Pilgrims  of  Grace."    John  G.  Rowe.   $1.25, 

"Vocational  Guidance."    J.  Adams  Puffer.  $1.25. 

"Major  Orders."    Rev.  I^ouis  Bacuez,  SS.  $1.50. 

"Monksbridge."    John  Ayscough.    $1.35- 


"  The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century."     Frederick  Ozanam.    $2. 

"  Mariology."  "  Soteriology."  Pohle-PreussSeries. 
$1  each. 

"In   Quest  of  Adventure."     Mary   E.   Mannix. 

50  cts. 
"A   Child's  Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.  W.   Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 
"Time  or  Eternity?"     Bishop  Vaughan.    $1.75. 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."    Rev.  George 

S.  Hitchcock,  D.  D,    $2.50. 
"De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia."    Daniel  Coghlan, 

S.   T.   D.    $2.50. 
"The    Freedom    of    Science."      Joseph    Donat, 

S.  J.,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
"Mother   Mabel   Digby."     Anne   Pollen.     $3.50. 
"Twenty-Five  Years:     Reminiscences."     Kath- 
arine Tynan.    $3.65. 
"Memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville."  $6,  net. 
"A  History  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England." 

Frederic  G.   Bagshawe.     2  vols.    $6,  net. 
"The  Secret  Citadel."    Isabel  C.  Clarke.    $1.35. 
"Thesaurus  Fidelium."     A   Carmelite   Tertiary. 

80  cts. 
"The  Fervent  Novice."     Pere  Marin.    $1. 
"The  Nun:    Her  Character  and  Work."    Bishop 

Lelong.    $1.50. 
"Questions     and     Answers     on     the   Catholic 

Church."     A.   B.  Sharpe,   M.  A.    35  cts. 
"Socialism:       Promise     or     Menace?"       Morris 

Hillquit  and  John  A.  Ryan,  D.   D.    $1.25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.   James     Reynolds,     of     the     diocese    of 
Trenton;  Very  Rev.  Canon  McLoughlin,  diocese      I 
of   Menevia;     Rev.    Bonaventure   Krotz,    O.  P.;      | 
and  Rev.  Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J.  ! 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 

Mr.    William    Dellmore,    Mrs.    B.    A.   Jacobs,      i 
Mr.  James  Lyons,  Miss  M.  F.  Avery,  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Keanealy,  Mr.  Eugene  Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary 
Tucker,    Mr.    Patrick    Doyle,    Mrs.    Katherine 
Keeley,  Mr.  Matthew  Morrill,  Mr.  John  DiscoU, 
Mr.  William  Sicius,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Bums, 
Mrs.   Susan   Davis,    Miss   Maud   Finnegan,   Mr. 
Francis  Langton,'  Mrs.  Julia  Geagan,   Mr.  John 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.      i 
Thomas  Coffey,  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  and  Mr.      ' 
T.  W.  Swain. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I. 
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A  Morning  Hymn. 

■FROM   THE    LATIN    OF    ST.  HILARY    OF    POITIERS. 

OADIANT  Giver  of  the  light, 

By  whose  calm  and  piercing  ray, 
When  have  flown  the  hours  of  night. 
Comes  the  reawakening  day. 

But  brighter  than  the  noontide  blaze, 
Fount  and  Source  of  all  our  day, 

Potent  in  men's  hearts  to  raise 

Sparks  that  ne'er  shall  fade   away. 

Framer  of  the  realms  of  space. 
Glory  of  Thy  Father's  light. 

Teach,   by  treasures  of  Thy  grace. 
Hearts  to  scan  themselves  aright. 

Still  the  Spirit's  aid  impart. 

Make  us  shrines  of  the  Most  High; 

Let  not  Satan's  evil  art 
Lure  us  by  its  witchery. 

Thus  the  prayerful  soul  aspires. 
Such  its  votive  gifts  to  Thee, 

Trusting  that  Thy  mornlit  fires 
Serve  for  nightly  custody. 


Thoughts  for  Corpus  Christi. 


BY   THE    REV.  H.  G.   HUGHES. 


Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal;  whereas  it  was  its 
continuance  which  should  have  taught 
us  its  value.  There  are  three  requisites 
to  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  blessings: 
I ,  a  thankful  reflection  on  the  goodness 
of  the  Giver;  2,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
un worthiness ;  3,  a  recollection  of  the 
uncertainty  of  long  possession.  The  first 
should  make  us  grateful;  the  second, 
humble;  the  third,  moderate.— i/.  More. 


ET  us  stand  in  spirit  for  a 
while,  dear  reader,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  on  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  think,  not 
so  much  now  of  the  awful  physical  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  0<>d  hanging  there, 
as  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  pur- 
poses and  intentions  of  His  Sacred  Heart 
in  taking  upon  Himself  so  great  an  excess 
of  agony.  These  thoughts  and  intentions 
and  feelings  of  Jesus  at  that  supreme  hour 
of  His  suffering  earthly  life  had  a  twofold 
object — God  Almighty  and  sinful,  fallen 
men.  As  He  hung  there,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  His  great  loving  Heart  went 
out  to  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
children  of  men  on  the  other;  to  all  our 
poor  fallen  race, — to  every  child  of  Adam 
that  was  then  upon  earth,  that  had  been, 
or  that  should  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

With  all  the  tremendous  energy  of 
divine  love  with  which  He  was  filled; 
knowing,  as  none  but  He  ever  could 
know,  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  evil 
of  all  sin  against  that  Divine  Goodness, 
with  strong  will  and  purpose  He  offered 
Himself,  His  pains  and  His  approaching 
death  in  expiation  of  the  insult  of  sin, 
to  atone  to  God  for  the  huge  offence 
committed  against  the  Divine  Majesty 
by  the  evil  deeds  and  evil  thoughts  and 
evil  words  of  men. 

At  the  same  time,  j&rar^ir'iBMM^nergy 
of    His    eternal,    uncfe/e4lj#Jove  iSk  true 
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God  for  the  poor  creatures  of  His  hand, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  Plis  yearning 
human  love  as  true  Man  for  us,  His 
brethren,  He  embraced  the  whob  human 
race  in  the  ardor  of  His  charity,  and  with 
strong  will  and  purpose  offered  His  agonies 
and  His  death  "for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation."  Up  to  His  Heavenly  Father, 
and  downward  to  men,  there  went  forth 
from  Him  then  two  great  streams  of 
ardent  love,  two  irresistible  torrents  of 
strong  and  loving  purpose — love  for  God 
and  men,  purpose  and  intention  of  repara- 
.  tion  to  God  and  of  the  salvation  of  men 
by  their  reconciliation  through  Himself  to 
their  Creator  and  Father. 

If  our  Divine  »Savigur  had  been  satisfied 
with  suffering  and  dying  for  us,  that 
suffering  and  death  would  still  have  been, 
as  they  now  are,  a  subject  of  adoring 
wonder  to  angels  and  to  men.  If  the 
work  of  Christ's  redeeming  and  atoning 
love,  of  His  redeeming  and  atoning 
purpose,  had  finished  and  been  completed 
with  that  dread  scene  on  Calvary;  if,  as 
some  to-day  think  and  say,  our  personal, 
individual  salvation  depended  simply  upon 
an  act  of  faith  and  trust  in  a  far-off 
historical  act  on  the  part  of  Christ  done 
and  completed  once  for  all  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago;  if,  while  sin  con- 
tinues—  as,  alas!  it  does  continue;  if, 
whilst  God's  goodness  is  despised  and 
rejected,  and  His  Majesty  insulted  every 
day  by  sinners, — if,  this  being  so,  the 
reparation  made  -to  God  and  the  salva- 
tion wrought  for  men  by  Jesus  Christ  was 
finished  and  done  with  (except  as  a  long- 
past  historical  object  to  which  the  mind 
must  travel  back  for  so  many  centuries), 
when  He  gave  up  His  blessed  soul  upon 
the  Cross  —  then,  we  could  not  indeed 
have  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  our 
Divine  Lord  to  have  saved  us  and  recon- 
ciled us  to  God  in  that  way. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  not  the  fact:  that 
is  not  the  full  and  complete  scheme  of 
salvation  as  God  planned  it,  and  has 
revealed  it  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
by    His    Church.      The    great    salvation 


worked  for  us  by  Jesus  is  still  more 
wonderful  than  that.  For  now,  to-day, 
and  through  the  ages,  on  this  earth  Christ 
continues  the  work  of  oiu-  salvation;  from 
this  earth  He  continues  to  offer  Himself 
to  God  as  the  price  of  our  redemption. 
True  it  is  that  on  Calvary  the  price  was 
paid;  true  it  is  that  what  Christ  does 
amongst  us  now  derives  its  power  and 
efficacy  from  the  one  and  only  physical 
shedding  there  of  His  Precious  Blood; 
but  true  also  it  is  that  He  lives  on  in 
His  Church,  and  perpetuates,  by  means 
which  His  divine  wisdom  has  found  and 
has  appointed.  His  work  of  salvation  for 
men,  and  of  atonement  toward  God  which 
His  Passion  and  death  have  won  Him 
the  right  to  carry  on,  as  our  Eternal 
High  Priest,  to  the  end  of  time.  We 
will  see  how"  this  is  in  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  the  means  of  grace  and  of 
atonement  that  Christ  has  given  us  in 
His  Church. 

Come  with  me  now  in  spirit  to  that 
upper  chamber,  on  the  evening  before 
Good  Friday,  when  the  shadows  of  death 
were  fast  closing  around  the  Son  of  Man. 
See  Him  there,  eating  His  last  Passover 
supper  with  His  Mother  and  the  Holy 
Apostles,  His  disciples  and  friends.  Watch 
His  actions;  listen  to  His  words.  The 
supper  is  over;  the  old  Passover  rite, 
foretelling  the  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament  He 
is  about  to  institute,  is  finished;  but  He 
does  not  go  away.  Staying  in  His  place. 
He  takes  bread  into  His  holy  and  ven- 
erable hands,  and  giving  thanks,  He 
breaks  it  and  gives  it  to  them,  saying, 
"This  is  My  Body  which  is  given  for 
you."  *  And  then,  taking  the  chalice, 
and  giving  thanks.  He  gives  it  to  them, 
saying,  "This  is  My  Blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  f  And  He  adds 
the  command,  "Do  this  in  commemora- 
tion of  Me."  Then  it  was  that  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  understood  the 
meaning  of  those  wonderful  words  that 
He  had  spoken  before:    "Amen,  amen,  I 

*  St.  Luke,  xxii,  19.  t  St.  Matt.    xxvi.  28. 
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say  unto  you,  unless  you  eat  the  Flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood, 
you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.  He  that 
eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  * 

The  great  Apostle,  St.  Paul,  who 
learned  of  this  that  Jesus  did  at  that 
Last  Supper  from  our  Divine  Lord 
Himself,  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  these 
inspired  words,  "The  chalice  of  benedic- 
tion which  we  blfess,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  Blood  of  Christ?  And  the 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
partaking  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord?"t 
And  in  another  place:  "I  have  received," 
he  declares,  "of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  which 
also  I  delivered  to  you."  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  relate  the  same  words  and 
acts  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  that  we 
read  in  the  Holy  Gospels,  adding  these 
words:  "As  often  as  you  shall  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  chalice,  you  shall 
show  the  death  of  the  Lord  until  He 
come."  1 

What,  then,  do  these  words  and  acts 
of  Jesus  mean?  We  know  well.  We  have 
not  been  left  to  fathom  their  import  by 
mere  human  and  private  interpretation. 
We  have  the  living  voice  of  the  infallible 
Church  of  God  that  has  never  ceased 
throughout  the  ages,  and  never  will  cease 
to  teach  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  which 
she  alone  rightly  understands;  we  have 
the  living,  continuous,  and  unerring  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  Catholic,  who,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  first 
disciples,  sat  with  Christ  at  the  Last 
Supper  and  heard  Him  speak.  And  we 
know,  by  the  infallible  teaching  of  the 
Ch'urch,  that  in  these  words,  and  by  these 
actions,  Jesus  Christ,  God-made-Man, 
instituted  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  and  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of 
His  own  true  Body  and  Blood.  We  know 
that,  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
by  the  separate  consecration  of  the  bread 


*  St.  John,  vi,  54,  55. 


t  I.  Cor.    X.   16. 


%  lb.,  xi.  26. 


and  wine,  which  are  thereby  changed  into 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  only  the  out- 
ward forms  of  bread  and  wine  remaining, 
the  great  atoning  Sacrifice  is  daily  con- 
tinued, the  great  act  of  Redemption  and 
of  Atonement  is  daily  perpetuated,  and 
the  death  of  the  Lord  is  indeed  shown 
forth  before  God  and  men  till  He  come,— 
shown  forth,  not  by  a  mere  empty 
reminiscence  or  by  a  mere  symbol,  but 
mystically  repeated  in  an  unbloody 
manner;  so  that  to-day  and  -always  the 
words  of  God  spoken  by  the  Prophet  of 
old  are  fulfilled  upon  our  altars  through- 
out the  world:  "From  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  to  the  going  down,  My  Name 
is  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every 
place  there  is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered 
to  My  Name  a  clean  oblation."  * 

Thus,  now  and  always,  on  earth 
and  from  earth,  the  great  strong  love  of 
Christ,  and  His  strong,  loving  purpose  of 
atonement  go  up  to  God  in  heaven  from 
His  Sacred  Heart  on  our  altars,  where 
He  is  as  truly  present.  Priest  and  Victim 
both,  and  as  truly  offers  Himself  as  He 
did  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  only  the 
manner  of  the  offering  being  different. 
And  from  those  same  altars,  as  from  the 
Cross,  goes  out  the  love  of  Christ  to 
men,  embracing  in  its  merciful  purpose 
of  salvation  all  who  believe  and  choose 
to  come  to  Him  there.  Round  His  holy 
altars  He  gathers  us,  His  children,  and 
feeds  us,  if  and  when  we  will,  with  the 
true  Bread  of  Heaven,  giving  us  His  own 
true  Body  and  Blood, — giving  us  Himself, 
to  be  the  food  and  life  of  our  souls. 

If  Christ  had  not  done  this:  if  Plis 
death  on  the  Cross  had  been  His  last 
act  on  earth  in  the  work  of  our  salvation, 
we  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  realize 
and  to  utter  from  our  hearts  the  words 
of  St.  Paul:  "The  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  delivered  Himself  for  me.''  We 
might  have  felt,  indeed,  that  we  were 
loved  by  Jesus  as  a  race;  but  we  might 
have  felt  that  we  were  to  Him  only 
units,   almost  lost  in  the  vast  multitude 

*  Mai.,   i,  n. 
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of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  men  whom 
He  died  to  save.  But  now  it  is  easy  to 
believe  and  realize  that  each  of  us  is  as 
much  to  Him  as  if  there  were  no  other 
for  Him  to  love;  it  is  easy  to  know  and 
to  say  that  He,  the  Son  of  God,  loved 
me,  and  delivered  Himself  for  me. .  Nay 
more:  that  now  He  loves  me,  since  now 
He  gives  Himself,  all  He  is,  all  He  has 
of  grace  and  mercy  and  life  eternal,  to 
be  my  very  own  possession,  personally 
and  intimately  united  to  me  in  Holy 
Communion, — the  very  food  and  life  of 
my  soul,  transforming  my  poor  life  and 
being  into  His  in  this  great  Sacrament 
of  His  undying,  everlasting  love. 

Shall  we,  then,  refuse  this  gift,  beyond 
all  words  so  precious,  —  the  wonderful 
gift  of  Himself  which  Jesus  offers  us? 
Shall  we  let  sloth  or  timidity  or  vain  fears 
and  scruples;  still  worse:  shall  we  let 
affection  for  sin,  the  thought  that  if  we 
come  to  Him  in  Holy  Communion  we 
must  give  up  some  favorite  sin, — shall  we 
let  these  things  keep  us  from  satisfying, 
and  S9.tisfying  often  and  often,  the  burn- 
ing love  of  Jesus  that  suffered  and  yearned 
for  us  upon  the  Cross,  and  now  appeals 
to  us  from  the  Tabernacle? 

Let  this  not  be.  He  asks  not  much 
from  us  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  receive  Him  even  every  day.  He  asks, 
and  His  Vicar  on  earth,  our  Holy  Father, 
has  told  us,  voicing  the  true  teaching  of 
the  Church,  that  Christ  asks  only  tw^o 
things  as  absolutely  necessary  for  fre- 
quent and  daily  Communion:  that  we 
cleanse  our  souls  from  mortal  sin,  if 
mortal  sin  there  be  upon  them,  before 
we  approach  the  Holy  Table;  and  then, 
that  we  come  with  a  right  intention — 
the  wish  to  receive  Him  that  He  Himself 
may  teach  and  help  us  to  know  Him 
better,  to  love  Him  more,  and  faithfully 
to  *  serve  Him  to  the  end,  strengthened 
by  the  Food  that  endureth  unto  ever- 
lasting life. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


Nothing   which  is   morally   wrong  can 
ever  be  politically   right. — Gladstone. 


XXVI. 

OUR    name,    if   you    don't    mind?" 

bTe)   Leipsiger  asked. 

"Arthur      March.       I      live      in 
Orvisville." 

"You're  one  of  the  men  that  my 
acquaintance  hates  so  much — Spracht, 
you  know." 

"I  hope  he  honors  me  that  way;  but 
I  can't  see  why  si  man  in  your  position 
should  acknowledge  Spracht  as  even  an 
acquaintance." 

Leipsiger  felt  irritated  for  a  moment. 
A  modern  Napoleon  of  anything  is  shocked 
by  familiarity  from  anybody  who  is  not 
a  Napoleon  of  something;  but  the  frank, 
fearless  look  in  March's  face  disarmed  him. 

"I'm  afraid  some  of  us  use  some  queer 
tools.  Spracht  was  one  of  Morton's,  you 
know.  He  is  clever,  and  he  does  things — 
quite  legitimate,  of  course,  in  business — 
that  other  men  wouldn't  like  to  do, — 
you,  for  instance.    Have  a  cigar?" 

Arthur  meant  to  stiffen,  but  the  tactful 
cigar  meant  peace. 

"For  instance,  you  can  hardly  call 
legitimate  the  inducing  of  honest  men  to 
strike  'at  the  right  time,'  and  then  helping 
to  starve  them  out,  because  their  em- 
ployer is  suffering  from  over-production." 

"No!  no!"  broke  in  Leipsiger.  "Spracht 
is  not  known  to  me  in  that  capacity.  He 
seems  to  make  good  'deals'  and  knows 
business  secrets:  he  has  a  way  of  finding 
out  things.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "I 
see  that  you  are  really  an  admirer  of 
my  wife's  acting, — a  real  admirer;  and 
you'll  perhaps  help  her  by  hanging  on  to 
me  to-night,  and  using  all  the  arguments 
you  can  against  a  proposition  Welterman 
and  Weston- Jones  want  to  offer  me. 
That's  what  the  dinner  means.  Miss 
Ruxton  drips  with  cash, — she's  a  big 
stockholder  in  the  Canning  Syndicate; 
they    want    to    get    her,    too;     Morton's 
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already  in.  Miss  Flossie  has  been  asked 
to  amuse  the  Englishman  and  keep  him 
out  of  the  way;  and  I  don't  know  where 
you  come  in,  unless  Providence  has  sent 
you  to  help  support  me." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The  invita- 
tion was  unexpected.  Trevanion  is  now 
too  busy  to  see  much  of  me."  (March 
said  this  smiling.)  "We  don't  altogether 
agree." 

"My  wife  is  set"  against  this  new  deal. 
Why,  I  don't  know.  Intuition,  I  suppose; 
but  I  rather  think  she  wants  me  to  finance 
some  friends  of  her  own.  Her  scheme  is 
sure  to  cost  less  moneyj  for  she  has  a 
lot  of  common-sense."  Mr.  Leipsiger  bit 
off  another  piece  of  his  cigar.  He  was 
not  a  graceful  smoker,  and  looked  sharply 
at  March.  "You've  seen  in  the.  gossip 
papers  something  about  an  estrangement 
between  my  wife  and  myself.  Well,  there's 
no  truth  in  that.  Actresses  are  fair  game 
for  all  who  talk.  We  had  differences,  and 
she  will  not  always  forgive."  He  sighed. 
"I  wish  sometimes  we  were  like  the 
Belfords  in  our  company:  he's  the  lead- 
ing man  in  'The  Princess'  and  she's  the 
soubrette.  They  have  awful  rows;  I 
suppose  most  married  people  have  at  some 
time  or  other.  But  suddenly — they're 
Catholics,  you  know — they  drag  each 
other  off  to  Mass  or  confession  or  some- 
thing, and  for  at  least  a  month  they're 
like  doves.  Bianca  isn't  that  way:  she 
keeps  it  up.  Now,  she  didn't  want  me 
to  come  to-night;  she  dislikes  Welterman, 
and  disdains  Julia  because  she  married 
him.  She  told  me  that  Welterman  would 
set  some  kind  of  a  trap  for  me,  and  he 
has;  but  I'm  no  match  for  these  business 
people,  though  I'm  well  enough  in  the 
theatrical  line.  Now  you've  no  interest 
in  putting  me  in  this  deal;  so  if  you'll 
just  perforate  their  iridescent  bubbles 
when  they  become  too  iridescent  for  my 
strength  —  they  know  I'm  weak  in  all 
the  things  they  know, — you  can  have  a 
stage  box  for  'self  and  friends'  whenever 
you  like." 

Arthur  looked  puzzled. 


"Are  you  serious?" 

"vSure!  I  had  not  courage  enough  to 
refuse  the  bid  for  to-night,  and  no  doubt 
they've  a  good  thing  for  some  of  my 
surplus  cash;  they're  shrewd,  but  you 
see  Julia's  against  it;  but  I  can't  with 
any  dignity  give  that  as  a  reason.  They'll 
say  she's  only  a  woman  of  genius. 
vSpracht's  behind  all  this;  but  Trevanion 
doesn't,  know  it.  I  don't  deny  that  it 
will  bring  money  in — but  Julia!" 

"Very  well,"  said  March,  "I  shall  not 
betra}^  your  confidence.  I'm  only  a  busi- 
ness man  in  a  small  way,  but  I  think 
I  can  help  you." 

I/cipsiger  chuckled. 

"Of  course  my  speaking  to  you  is 
unusual ;  but  a  young  woman,  whom  Mrs. 
Leipsiger  looks  on  as  a  marvel,  said  you 
were  all  right;    and  any  port  in  a  storm." 

"A  young  woman!" 

"Forget  her  name:  a  partner  in 
Madame  Madeline's  business." 

:'0h,  I'll  do  my  best!  The  plot 
thickens!"    He  laughed. 

"I  like  your  laugh."  Leipsiger  chewed 
his  cigar  fiercely.  "I  haven't  laughed  that 
way  since  I  was  a  boy." 

In  the  meantime  Jack  Morton  had  told 
Miss  Ruxton  that  he  had  always  adored 
women  older  than  himself. 

"Your  nurse  was  older  than  you,  I 
imagine,"  she  responded  at  once.  "Now, 
come,  young  man,  if  you  haven't  anything 
better  to  say  than  that,  don't  speak.  I 
can  drink  my  coffee  in  silence.  Just  move 
your  lips  and  let  people  think  you  are 
talking." 

Jack  felt  very  young  and  embarrassed. 
He  looked  at  his  brother-in-law,— a  picture 
of  honesty  and  sturdiness,  but  likewise  of 
self-satisfaction. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  host,  Miss 
Ruxton?" 

"I  never  talk  about  people  behind 
their  backs.  I've  rather  a  tart  tongue; 
and  my  confessor  told  me  that  if  I 
must  say  unpleasant  things,  to  say  them 
directly  to  people.  He  said  it  might 
wound    them,     but    it    wouldn't    wound 
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charity  so  much.     If  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think  of  you,  I'll  tell  you." 

"No,  no!"  said  Jack,  hastily.  "Isn't 
my  wife  pretty?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah!    I  know  you  mean  that." 

"She  looks"  (Miss  Ruxton  closed  her 
eyes  dreamily)  "as  if  she'd  develop  some 
character,  if  she  had  a  sensible  husband. 
Girls  so  very  young  as  she  is  should  never 
marry  idiots," 

"Miss  Ruxton!" 

"I  did  not  say  that  you  were  an  idiot, 
did  I?  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  you: 
you  look  like  a  rather  dissipated  college 
boy.    But  what  do  I  know  about  it?" 

Jack  was  delighted  when  Amy  came  to 
the  sofa. 

"You  and  Jack  seem  to  be  enjoying 
yourselves,"  she  said,  in  her  high  voice. 
"Jack,  get  me  some  liqueur;    I'm  cold." 

"You  should  put  on  more  clothes," 
returned  Miss  Ruxton,  glancing  at  Amy's 
sleevelessness.  "To  be  so  decolletee  isn't 
pretty;  it  only  makes  people  feel  like 
turning  up  their  coat  collars." 

Amy  tried  to  put  on  an  air  of  great 
haughtiness. 

"No  use,"  whispered  Jack.  "She'll  have 
the  last  word.   She's  a  terrible  old  trout." 

"Thank  you!"  smiled  Miss  Ruxton. 
"You  might  just  as  well  have  said  it 
out  loud.    I  am." 

Jack  and  Amy,  routed,  fled  to  the 
protection  of  Mrs.  Weston-Jones.  Jack's 
place  was  taken  by  Reginald  Haricourt, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  his  chance. 
Pie  began  at  once  to  defend  Gothic  archi- 
tecture against  Miss  Ruxton's  claims  for 
the  Byzantine.  Miss  Flossie  Worth  was 
marooned  on  a  small  rug,  with  her 
cigarettes.  Everybody  was  talking  busi- 
ness; even  Molly,  w^ho  was  violently 
opposing  something  Welter  man  had  said 
about  a  new  department  store.  Miss 
Ruxton  was  called  by  Mrs.  Weston- Jones 
to  the  other  circle  at  the  smoking  table, 
and  this  released  Mr.  Haricourt,  who 
drifted  slowly  to  Miss  Worth's  island. 

"It  will  be   the  greatest  thing  on   the 


continent!"  Mr.  Weltcrman  spoke  with 
fervor.  "It  will  make  every  department 
store  in  the  world  turn  yellow.  We've 
already  killed  the  reputation  of  the  Bon 
Marche  and  other  European  shops.  It 
will  require  capital;  but  I  think  that  we 
here— Molly  Morton—" 

Trevanion  stiffened.  "Molly!"  It  was 
a  lack  of  tact  to  put  things  that  way. 
"Weston-Jones,  T.eipsiger,  Miss  Ruxton, 
and  your  humble  servant.  Why,  Julia, 
you'll  get  something  out  of  it  that  would 
light  a  locomotive  going  through  Pitts- 
burg.   Our  credit  would  be  unlimited." 

"Well,"  said  Trevanion,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  nearer  the  foreground 
of  the  picture,  "you'd  have  to  show  the 
calculations,  and  reasonably." 

"That's  all  been  done  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, and  Molly  is  half  convinced." 

Trevanion  bit  his  lip. 

"That  always  happens  when  you  marry 
a  rich  woman,"  he  thought.  "It's  un- 
natural; they're  shoving  me  into  a  corner." 

"Oh,"  said  Leipsiger,  smiling  beneath 
his  mustache  at  Trevanion's  expression. 
"  Mr.  Trevanion  has  shown  such  clever- 
ness in  his  business  relations  that  I  must 
hear  his   opinion  before   we  go  further." 

Miss  Ruxton  smiled.  She  expected  a 
duel  between  this  direct,  honest-looking 
man  and  the  astute  financiers. 

"How  much  capital  should  we  be 
obliged  to  put  in?  You  see,  your 
wondrous  scheme,  including  a  skyscraper 
of  thirt3"-eight  stories  or  so,  needs  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  I  suppose 
we  could  stand  it.  Eh,  Molly?  but  it 
would  be  a  pull.  One  must  expand  con- 
tinually, though  it  keeps  one  poor." 

"I  don't  see  the  necessity,"  said  Molly, 
dryly. 

"Why  not?"  retorted  Trevanion.  "  Now- 
adays money  must  be  made  to  breed 
money;  the  more  money,  the  more  power." 

"Do  you  mean  the  more  power  for 
doing  good?"  asked  Arthur  March. 

"I  said  the  more  power,"  repeated 
Trevanion,  with  the  air  of  a  man  dis- 
couraging an  interloper. 
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"Mr.  March  has  asked  a  very  pertinent 
question.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  want 
more  power,  if  it's  not  for  doing  good," 
said  Molly,  growing  slightly  paler.  "Why 
put  millions  into  a  huge  building  and 
induce  five  or  six  hundred  young  girls 
to  work  for  starvation  wages?  I'm  not 
desirous  of  that  kind  of  power." 

Trevanion  made  a  movement  of 
impatience. 

"Molly,"  he  said,  drawing  his  hands 
closer  together,  "you're  like  all  women: 
you  always  mix  up  economic  and  financial 
forces, — which  are  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  world  to-day, — with  sentiment  and 
ethics." 

"You  can't  divorce  them."  Arthur 
March  spoke  fervently.    "A  monopoly — " 

"Oh,  we're  tired  of  talk  about  the 
trusts!"    Trevanion  spoke  angrily. 

"J  have  never  had  much  to  say  against 
a  money  trust.  Money  must  circulate, 
no  matter  what  you  do.  A  land  trust  is 
the  great  evil;  but,  George"  (Arthur 
March's  voice  expressed  surprise  and 
sadness),  "this  is  all  so  unlike  you:  there 
was  a  time  when  you  could  not  divorce 
economics  from  ethics." 

"This  is  all  beside  the  question," 
Mr.  Weston-Jones'  voice  was  exceedingly 
authoritative.  "Mr.  Spracht,  a  very  keen 
person,  employed  by  many  other  keen 
persons,  has  discovered  the  opportunity 
for  us  of  acquiring  an  excellent — I  may 
say  unprecedentedly  excellent  —  site  on 
Broadway  for  a  department  store,  for 
the  stock  of  which  we  could  create  a 
tremendous  demand.  It  will  take  money 
to  create  this  demand;  to  make  people," 
he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "think  they 
need  things  we  have  to  sell.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  now  a  mere  toy 
in  the  hands  of  practical  psychologists, 
like  ourselves."  He  laughed  unctuously 
and  asked  for  whiskey  and  soda,  with  the 
air  of  one  whose  health  has  been  drunk 
by  listening  thousands. 
There  was  silence. 

"Exactly!"  Mr.  Welterman  spoke  with 
deep  conviction. 


"You  see  it,  I^eipsiger?"  asked  Mr. 
Weston- Jones. 

"I'm  trying  to  see  it,"  replied  Mr. 
lycipsiger. 

"It's  a  great  idea!"  Trevanion  looked 
at   Molly   for   approval. 

"I  can't  help  feeling  that  it's  a  carefully 
planned  machine  for  displacing  a  number 
of  things  that  exist  by  another  thing  for 
which  there  is  no  normal  demand,"  said 
Mr.  Leipsiger;  "and  I'm  rather  struck 
by  the  uselessness  of  leading  people  to 
buy  luxuries  they  ought  not  to  have,  or 
stuff  that  is  worthless  to  them,  and 
encouraging  a  lot  of  girls  to  live  in  poverty 
when  they  might  be  good  cooks  in  decent 
families." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Welterman,  "my 
brother-in-law  means  that  if  you  spent 
no  money  in  department  stores  you  might 
have  more  for  theatre  tickets;  and,  then, 
the  chorus  girls  and  the  supers  at  the 
Renascences  are  so  well  paid." 

There  was  a  laugh,  in  which  the  manager 
joined. 

"The  chorus  girls  and  the  supers  have 
gay  and  cheerful  work,  and  good  pay 
compared  with  the  drudgery  in  the  big 
shops,"  Leipsiger  retorted.  "I  shall  stick 
to  my  theatre." 

"He's  on  his  ear!"  whispered  the 
elegant  Welterman.  "Smooth  him  down. 
We  can't  lose  this  chance,  and  he  has 
lots  of  money.  Mrs.  Morton,  I  think  we 
may  count  on  you;  and  if  you  go  in,  we'll 
find  a  way  to  smooth  Abe's  objections." 
Two  red  spots  began  to  burn  in  Molly's 
cheeks. 

Welterman  looked  at  Miss  Ruxton 
appealingly. 

"Oh,"  Miss  Ruxton  said,  in  answer  to 
the  glance.  "Don't  look  at  me!  What- 
ever Molly  says  I  do.  Ever  since  we  were 
at  school  together,  I'm  her  slave.  It 
was  she  made  my  fortune  by  inducing 
me  to  invest  it  in  cans — 'tins,'  I  mean," 
she  added,  with  a  demure  glance  at  Mr. 
Haricourt,  who  was  still  marooned  on 
the  island  with  Miss  Worth. 

"Right!"  said  Mr.  Weston-Jones.    "An 
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infant  Daniel — or  was  it  Samuel? — come 
to  judgment!" 

"It's  a  good  chance,   Molly!" 

Molly  paid  no  attention  to  her  husband's 
speech. 

"I  have  other  plans."  Her  color  came 
and  went,  but  her  voice  was  very  firm, 
with  that  musical  value  in  it  that  no 
emotion  ever  destroyed.  "Orvisville  is 
full  of  poverty,  hopelessness  and  unrest, 
and  unhappiness,  occasioned  by  our  greed 
for  money.  It  is  my  home,  and  I  hope — 
I  thought  once  I  could  have  said  'we' — 
to  make  it  a  home  for  many  other 
people, — a  home  they  could  love  because 
it  is  worthy  of  love.  That  can  not  be 
done  by  setting  our  surplus  to  attract 
more  money  at  the  risk  of  injuring  human 
beings.  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  said 
that;  but  whether  you  injure  human 
beings  or  not  by  your  great  projects,  they 
are  not  for  me.  A  part  of  our  surplus 
must  be  returned  to  the  hard-w^orking 
people  who  helped  father  to  make  it. 
Why,  if  I  did  anything  else,  the  ivy  hedge 
would  begin  to  sprout  again." 

"There  you  are!"  whispered  Jack. 
"We'll  never  get  what  we  ought  to  have." 

"Keep  quiet!"  whispered  Amy,  in 
return.  "I  think  your  sister  is  a  most 
ungrateful  person;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  what  she  says.  If  you'd  ever 
been  poor  yourself,  you'd  know  it." 

"I  cut  out  of  your  plan,"  Mr.  Leip- 
siger  said,  much  relieved.  "Another  cup 
of  coffee?     Let's  play  bridge." 

Mr.  Welterman  glanced  powerlessly  at 
Molly. 

"How,"  he  asked,  in  his  most  sarcastic 
tone  of  voice,  "do  you,  Mr.  Trevanion, 
hope  to  realize  your  wife's  plan?" 

The  question  struck  home.  He  regarded, 
from  the  height  of  his  own  recently 
acquired  wealth,  Trevanion  as  a  parvenu. 

Trevanion   clenched   his   fists. 

"There  was  a  plan  which  1  heard  my 
husband  and  Mr.  March  discuss  here 
some  months  ago.  It  suited  me  then; 
and  since  I  have  thought  it  over,  it 
suits  me  better.     Do  you  remember  that 


idea    of     yours     about    profit-sharing?" 

"I  have  forgotten  it."  Trevanion  was 
hoarse  with  rage. 

"Then  perhaps  Mr.  March  will  re- 
member it?"  Molly's  heart  was  numb 
with  pain.  Every  word  her  husband  said 
was  trebly  painful  to  her.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  disappointed  her:  it  was  that 
he  had  fallen  so  terribly  below  those 
ideals  with  which  he  had  inspired  her  in 
the  beginning. 

March  was  only  too  glad  to  explain 
to  this  seemingly  hostile  audience  his  pet 
plan. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  very  simply, 
"that  when  an  employer  deducts  the 
interest  on  his  capital,  the  sinking  fund 
for  emergencies  and  a  fair  percentage 
for  himself,  the  rest,  outside  the  other 
necessary  expenses,  ought  to  go  to  his 
workmen." 

' '  We  know! ' '  cried  Welterman .  ' '  Oh ' ' — 
his  words  choked  him. 

"Madness, — sheer  madness!"  cried  Mrs. 
Weston- Jones.    ' '  Imbecility !" 

"Oh,  come!"  was  all  Mr.  Weston -Jones 
could  say.    "You're  soft  in  the  head." 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  Arthur.  "I  am 
simply  stating  an  ethical,  economic  truth." 

"Oh,  bosh!"  said  Miss  Ruxton.  "Talk 
United  States.  What  does  it  all  mean? 
But  I  never  could  understand  words  of 
more  than  two  syllables.  You  know  how 
it  was  at  school,  Molly!" 

But  Molly  was  not  listening.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  on  her  husband.  Amy 
followed  her  glance  wdth  a  puzzled  look. 
What  could  Molly  mean  by^that  intensity 
of  expression,  pathetic  and  appealing, 
almost  despairing?  Tht  real  strength  in 
Amy's  character  seemed  to  respond  to  it. 
While  a  babble  of  amazement  went  on, 
during  Arthur  March's  speech.  Amy  turned 
her  attention  to  Trevanion.  His  face  was 
sullen;    his  brows   drawn  together. 

"I  don't  believe,  after  all,  that  Molly's 
mean  or  proud,"  she  thought  suddenly. 
"She  just  wants  to  make  real  people  of 
us.  She's  trying  to  remake  that  upstart  of 
a  husband  of  hers;    I  can  'See  that." 
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March's  voice  emerged. 

"I  believe  that  the  honest,  hard-working, 
alert  employees  are  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  profits.'' 

"That's  Socialism;  I  heard  that  you 
were  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  Mrs. 
Weston-Jones,  coldly,  "and  I've  always 
imagined  that  your  Church  absolutely 
forbade  any  thinking  along  these  per- 
nicious lines,— as  interfering  with  vested 
interests." 

"I  am  a  Catholic,"  said  March;  "but 
I  don't  see  that  that  has  anything  to  do 
v^ith  profit  sharing,  unless  you  mean  to 
say  that  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  think 
on  questions  of  economics.  Well,  I  am 
amazed  that  an  intelligent  and  successful 
person  like  you  could  have  an  idea  that 
Catholics  must  be  slaves.  We  do  believe 
certain  doctrines;  but,  'that  belief  given, 
we  know  that  it  is  our  duty  to  think. 
Otherwise,   we  are  slothful." 

"Imagine,"  whispered  Welterman  to 
his  wife,  "March  talking  that  way  to  a 
millionaire  like  Weston-Jones!  Why,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  a  thousand  dollars 
in  the  world!" 

"You  can't  stop  Ikey's  talking  in  the 
same  way,"  returned  his  wife,  resentfully. 
"  I  must  say  I  like  it.  A  cat  can  look  even 
at  a  can  king." 

' '  If  any  giant  concern  should  practically 
recall  the  truth  that  money  or  land  can 
not  be  the  property,  by  a  kind  of  divine 
right,  of  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, held,  in  spite  of  all  the  duties  of 
brotherly  love  and  charity,  it  would  make 
an  industrial  epoch,  and  perhaps  alleviate 
a  world-wide  discontent  which  can  never 
be  wholly  eliminated.  Business  men  are 
not  excused  by  the  rules  of  their  ^ame 
from  attempting,  at  least,  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves." 

Amy  was  listening,  and  she  thought: 

"It  is  hard  on  poor  people,  such  as  we 
are,  wlien  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
sight.  I'll  have  a  good  talk  with  Jack, 
or  I'll  divorce  him,  and  give  part  of  the 
alimony  to  the  poor." 

"The    distribution    of    wealth    in    our 


country  must  be  more  equalized,  and  men 
rather  than  profit  must  be  recognized  at 
their  value.  You  see,  I  believe  that  the 
best  in  our  world  must  perish,  unless 
Christian  morality  becomes  part  of  life. 
You,  Trevanion,  always  admitted  that; 
you  can't  make  people  good  by  making 
them  comfortable;  but  every  man  with 
a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  has  a  right  to  be  free  from 
the  terrible  fear  of  starvation, — from  the 
horrible  nightmare  of  beastly  almshouses, 
sometimes  run  by  real  scoundrels,  into 
which  the  poor  are  swept  like  refuse,  and 
forgotten,  until  a  politician  who  is  out 
wants  the  job  of  a  rival  politician  who 
is  in." 

"Go    it,   March!"     said   Mr.  Leipsiger. 

"But  what  has  your  Church  —  or  any 
church,  for  that  matter — done  to  improve 
matters?  "asked  Welterman,  with  a  sneer. 

"The  Churches,  sir"  (March  came  down 
to  earth  with  a  thud,  and  stammered 
for  an  instant), —  "the  Churches  in  this 
country  have  only  such  economic  power 
as  individuals  give  them.  The  Catholic 
Church,  for  instance,  is  not  a  rich  corpora- 
tion, sufficient  for  itself  pecuniarily:  it 
is  dependent,  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  sense  of  duty  and  charity 
of  its  members,  like  the  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  country.  But  it  invented 
hospitals;  and  there  is  hardly  any  con- 
ceivable branch  of  practical  charity  that 
it  did  not  invent  when  it  had  the  power 
to  carry  into  practice  its  inventions,  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  And,  if  you 
compare  the  houses  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  with  some  of  the  almshouses — 
ugh!  But  that's  not  the  question.  Tre- 
vanion, can't  you  explain  what  I  want 
to  say?"  March  suddenly  felt  that  he 
was  occupying  too  much  attention. 
"We've  talked  it  over  often  enough,  and 
you  can  talk!"  There  was  a  note  of  the 
old  boyish  confidence  in  his  voice.  He 
looked  at  Trevanion. 

"No!"  said  Trevanion.  "I'm  a  prac- 
tical man." 

"He  is  a  cad,"  said  Amy  to  herself.    "I 
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certainly  shan't  let  my  Jack  grow  up 
that  way." 

Mr.  Haricourt  stepped  away  from  the 
island  of  Persian  rug,  forgetting  the 
charming  Miss  Worth  for  a  moment.  He 
spoke  eagerly: 

"I  think  you  have  much  that  is  right 
on  your  side;  but  wouldn't  all  this  lead  to 
a  kind  of  paternalism  on  the  part  of  the 
corporations,  —  paternalism  which  would 
lead  to  the  worst  evils  of  Socialism?" 

"The  worst  evil  of  Socialism  is  that  it 
pretends  to  be  a  religion  and  a  morality 
as  dogmatic  as  ever  existed.  Following 
it,  you  supply  the  absolutism  of  a  monarch 
by  the  absolutism  of  the  State,  founded  on 
the  false  idea  —  which  no  monarch  ever 
held  —  that  human  nature  needs  only 
fresh  air,  good  food,  hygenics  and 
eugenics  to  be  perfect!" 

Mr.  I/cipsiger  chuckled. 

"Go  it!"  he  said.  "Anything  to  keep 
these  financial  whales  from  gobbling  up 
my  little  all,"  he  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Welterman.  "Bianca  will  kill  me,  if  I 
cough  up  any  money." 

"I  know  Bianca,"  Mrs.  Welterman 
returned  sotto  voce;  "she's  a  dear,  but 
difficult!" 

"What  I  mean  is,"  said  Mr.  Haricourt, 
very  modestly,  in  spite  of  his  monocle, 
which  to  the  prejudiced  American  eye 
seemed  to  imply  ascertain  condescension, 
"that  if  you  began  to  divide  the  profits, 
you  might  take  the  attitude  that  you'd 
have  to  see  how  they  were  spent:  in 
America  here,  I  find  that  your  reformers 
have  a  passion  for  definitions.  You  make 
a  definition,  and  you  expect  people  to  live 
up  to  it.  I  suspect  that  you,  Mr.  March, 
would  define  Christian  morality,  and  cut 
off  the  profits  from  that  employee  who 
did  not  live  rightly.     Wouldn't  you?" 

March  lowered  his  eyes,  and  hesitated. 
This  had  been  in  his  mind. 

"In  a  word  you'd  look  on  your  men 
as  beneficiaries  rather  than  as  people  who 
had  a  right  to  the  profits  they  earned," 
continued  Mr.  Haricourt.  "If  their  con- 
duct   didn't    please    you;     if    they    spent 


their  money  extravagantly,  you'd  stop 
their  profits;  whereas,  if  you,  as  their 
employer,  spent  your  profits  foolishly  or 
even  unchristianly,  your  employees  would 
be  snubbed,  if  they  tried  to  take  away 
your  profits." 

"Charming  idea!"  said  Mr.  Weston- 
Jones.  "Well,  let's  all  sit  down, —  the 
ladies,  with  a  view  to  keeping  their 
figures,  have  been  standing  long  enough. 
I  presume,  Mrs.  Morton,  you  see"  (for 
he  was  all  good  humor,  and  fancied  that 
Haricourt  had  turned  the  tide  toward 
his  project), — "how  foolish  any  profit- 
sharing  scheme  would  be." 

"And,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Haricourt. 
"you  wouldn't  give  her  full  share  of  the 
profit  to  a  woman  in  your  employ,  no 
matter  how  efficient  she  was,  unless  she 
supported  a  family.  She'd  have  to  marry 
a  worthless  husband  in  order  to  increase 
her  income." 

March  was  still  silent.  Everybody 
laughed,  even  Trevanion. 

"It's  true,"  March  said,  "tradition  and 
education  have  made  me  look  at  the 
workingman's  share  of  the  profit  as  a 
gift  dependent  on  good  conduct  rather 
than  as  a  right." 

"A  right!"  Mr.  Weston- Jones  broke 
out.  "What  right  have  these  people  to 
anything  but  the  market  price  of  their 
labor?" 

"In  sweat  shops  that  question  is  always 
answered  in  the  affirmative."  Arthur  March 
had  gained  his  second  wind.  "Where  do 
you  leave  the  obligation  of  common 
helpfulness  if  you  admit  only  the  obliga- 
tions of  paying  your  working  people  what 
you  must,  and  no  more?  You  must  admit 
that  the  work  of  the  laborer  improves 
not  only  land,  but  all  other  means  of 
production;  but  leaving  all  that  aside, 
the  worker,  as  a  right,  ought  to  have 
the  means  of  maintaining  himself  and  his 
family;  he  ought,  too,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  both  his  soul  and  his 
mind;  these  things  are  rights,  not  con- 
cessions, and  he  must  not  be  interfered 
with  in  the  educating  of  his  family.    The 
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capitalist  who,  market  value  or  not,  in- 
terferes in  these  three  rights  in  order  to 
increase  his  profits  is  a  thief." 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Welterman,  osten- 
tatiously attempting  to  conceal  a  yawn, 
"let  us  cease  to  hold  a  debating  society, 
and  make  up  some  tables  for  bridge." 

Arthur  March  took  his  leave,  apolo- 
gizing to  his  hostess  for  having  talked  so 
much. 

"I  thank  you!"  she  said,  warmly, 
"although,"  she  added,  smiling  a  little, 
"I'm  afraid  you  did  turn  a  stock-selling 
party  into  a  debating  society.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  again.  You  can  help  me  in 
my  work." 

"Good-night,  George!"  Molly  moved 
toward  the  staircase  after  the  guests  had 
gone. 

"Good-night!"  said  Trevanion.  "You 
certainly  reminded  me  to-night  at  every 
turn  that  I,  a  pauper,  had  married  a 
rich  woman." 

"When  I  married  you,"  she  retorted, 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  landing,  her 
white  gown  shining  out  against  the  black 
wall,  "you  were  richer  than  any  millionaire 
could  be." 

She  threw  herself  beside  the  boy's  crib. 
She  thought  of  her  dead  father,  of  Jack, 
of  Amy — who  for  the  first  time  had  kissed 
her  affectionately, — of  Trevanion. 

"I  have  nobody  but  God,  and  He 
seems  so  far  off!" 

She  wept  softly  that  the  child  might 
not  awaken. 

"At  least,"  she  thought,  when  her  tears 
had  ceased,  "he  is  mine, — the  boy  is  mine: 
I  can  mould  him  as  I  please." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letters  from  Home. 


BY   JOHN   AYSCOUGH. 


Two  Paths. 


BY    MARY    M.    REDMOND. 


^HE  one  winds  through  a  pleasant  valley,  gay 
With  poppy  flow'rs,  that  lure  us  oft  astray; 
And  steep  and  narrow,  as  the  path  He  trod, 
The  other  leads  unerringly  to  God. 


XII. — Austin  Markkam  to  his  Mother. 

MY  DEAREST  Dear: — My  last  letter 
consisted  entirely  of  a  parenthesis, 
and  was  (quite  unintentionally)  a  figure 
of  life.  The  open  weather  goes  on  and  so 
does  the  hunting;  so  my  boys  are  away 
from  earl}^  morning  till  tea  time,  and 
sometimes  later,  on  two  or  three  days  in 
each  week.  It  gives  me  the  more  time  to 
plot  and  get  up  lessons  for  them.  But, 
of  course,  it  gives  me  also  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  myself.  Yesterday  I  walked  up 
to  the  abbey,  starting  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  there  I  made  a  new  acquaintance 
among  the  monks.  I  was  saying  my 
prayers  in  the  big  church,  when  some  one 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  it  was 
the  abbot.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
him  to  take  me  to  see  Father  Edmund  in 
his  workshop.  Of  course  I  said  "Yes,"  and 
I  knew  whom  he  meant;  for  it  was  Father 
Edmund  who  painted  the  pictures  in  the 
chapel  in  the  park, — ^the  chapel  that  was 
built  as  a  temple  of  a  heathen  goddess.  He 
also  painted  the  pictures  and  altarpieces 
in  the  abbey  church,  and  the  altars  them- 
selves. Almost  everything  in  the  church 
has  been  made  by  the  monks  —  the 
benches,  stalls,  screen,  altars,  etc.  And 
everything  is  plain;  sumptuousness  not 
being,   I  gather,   the  Cistercian  idea. 

The  abbot  did  not  talk  much  as 
we  went,  but  his  quietness  seems  like  a 
smile,  friendly  and  kindly.  I  told  him 
how  I  happened  to  have  the  day  to  myself; 
and  he  said  simply  that  it  is  well  for 
young  people  like  my  pupils  to  play,  as 
he  called  it.  "The  time  of  play  soon  passes 
by,  and  then  it  is  all  work,"  he  added. 

Each  of  the  monks  who  can  do  anything 
special  with  his  hands  has  his  workshop; 
so  there  is  a  carpenter's  shop  (where 
several  of  the  monks  were  busy,  making 
all  sorts  of  things,  or  mending  them,  for 
the  house  or  for  the  barn  —  tables,  chairs, 
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gates,  stiles,  and  so  on.  Even  a  cart  was 
being  made).  There  is  a  shoemaker's 
shop,  too;  and  a  tailor's  shop,  in  which 
one  monk  was  cutting  out  a  new  habit, 
and  another  was  mending  old  ones.  As 
we  went  away  the  abbot  said,  as  if  he 
was  thinking  aloud: 

"Yes.  Our  old  habits  have  to  be 
mended,  and  new  ones  made,  all  at  the 
same  time." 

None  of  these  monks  at  their  work 
ever  speak:  all  directions  are  given  by 
signs.  If  any  monk  is  wanted  by  the 
abbot,  the  messenger  comes  in  and 
touches  his  head, — that  is  sign  enough. 
Should  the  abbot  not  be  in  his  own 
room,  but  in  the  church  or  the  library 
or  the  garden,  another  little  sign  is  added 
after  the  touching  of  the  head,  and  the 
monk  who  is  wanted  knows  where  he 
has  to  go. 

We  went  up  some  wooden  stairs  to 
Father  Edmund's  studio,  or  workshop, 
which  is  in  a  kind  of  outhouse,  well  lighted, 
and  a  cheerful  place. 

"Mr.  Markham,"  said  the  abbot,  "here 
is  Father  Edmund.  I  will  leave  you  with 
him,  and  he  will  show  you  his  works. 
When  you  have  done,  perhaps  you  will 
come  up  to  the  guest  room,  and  they  will 
bring  you  some  lunch." 

I  thanked  him,  but  said: 

"No,  my  lord.  I  have  brought  my 
lunch  with  me."  And  I  showed  him  the 
packet.  "I  shall  have  a  little  picnic  by 
myself  on  the  way  home." 

"It  doesn't  look  much,"  he  said,  with 
his  smile,  which  is  seldom  quite  a  smile, — 
just  a  little  gleam,  like  a  patch  of  sun- 
light on  a  plain  bit  of  ground.  "It  is 
well  there  will  be  only  one  guest  at  the 
picnic." 

Then  I  knelt  to  kiss  his  ring,  and  he 
hauled  me  up,  and  blessed  me,  and  went 
away. 

"I  suppose  I  may  talk  to  you,"  said 
I  to  Father  Edmund. 

"And  I  may  talk  to  you,  which  is 
more,"  he  answered,  laughing.  I  think 
he  thought  it   quite   a   small  holiday. 


He  had  several  pictures  on  hand,  all  of 
saints,  —  some  in  oils  and  some  in  water 
colors.  The  latter  were  much  the  best, 
and  full  of  'beauty  and  character;  for 
some  reason  the  oil  pictures  were  not 
nearly  so  well  drawn;  nor  was  their 
coloring  so  good,  nor  had  the  faces  and 
figures  anything  like  the  same  vigor  and 
animation.  The  water  colors  were  each 
about  three  feet  high  by  eighteen  inches 
broad;  each  a  single  figure,  and  quite 
excellent.  The  faces  were  full  of  person- 
ality, and  the  dresses  perfect  studies  in 
Gothic  costume — in  the  case  of  monarchs 
or  prelates  very  sumptuous. 

"  I  paint  a  good  many  of  these  to  sell,^ — 
for  convents  mostly,"  he  explained.  And 
the  price  he  mentioned  seemed"  absurdly 
inadequate.    I  told  him  so. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  do  a  good  many 
in  the  year,  and  the  money  goes  to  the 
monastery  and  pays  for  my  keep!  I 
couldn't  earn  it  on  the  farm;  for  I'm 
rather  delicate,  and  the  abbot  wouldn't 
let  me  be  out  in  fog  and  rain." 

He  looked  so  well  and  seemed  so  merry, 
that  I  could  hardly  think  he  was  really 
ill,  and  he  said  no  more  about  it. 

"Your  keep  can't  cost  the  abbey 
much,"  I  told  him. 

"I  suppose  one  eats  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cabbages  or 
cauliflowers  in  the  year;  potatoes  to 
correspond,  and  so  on.  Do  you  know 
anything  qf  heraldry?" 

"Yes,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  My 
head-master  at  school  used  to  say  it  was 
an  enervating  taste." 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  know  everything. 
I  should  think  it  would  put  a  young  fellow 
like  you  on  his  mettle  to  know  he  had 
fifty  quarterings, — fifty  more  reasons  for 
doing  something  to  correspond.  I  haven't 
any  myself.  My  father  kept  a  small 
village  inn, — the  Stanley  Arms:  they  were 
the  only  arms  our  house  possessed." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  have  fifty 
quarterings?" 

"I  know  you  have.  I'm  a  goodish 
herald;      and    I    know    your    name    and 
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family,  and  all  about   you.    Look  here!" 

He  had  all  sorts  of  genealogical  and 
heraldic  books  on  a  shelf,  and  took  them 
down  one  by-  one  to  show  me  passages 
about  our  family. 

"But  how  could  you  know  about  me? 
You  mustn't  talk." 

"Oh,  no!  but  we  can  tell  each  other 
all  we  want  in  signs..  Not  names,  of 
course.  But  I  heard  your  name,  and 
that  you  were  coming  to  be  tutor  to  the 
young  De  RoUches  a  month  ago.  So  I 
looked  you  up;  and  I  guessed  the  abbot 
would  bring  you  to  see  me.  There's  your 
coat — the   whole  achievement." 

And  he  put  into  my  hand  a  beautifully 
drawn  and  colored  shield,  with  helmet, 
mantling,  crests,  mottoes,  and  all  the 
fifty  quarterings. 

"A  little  present,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Monks  mustn't  receive  presents,  but  I 
may  give  you  that  much.  However,"  he 
went  on,  to  stop  my  thanks,  "it  wasn't 
your  own  arms  I  was  thinking  of  when 
I  asked  you  if  you  cared  for  heraldry.  I 
will  show  you  a  book  I  have  made  with 
the  arms  of  all  the  EngHsh  cardinals 
there  have  ever  been." 

It  is  a  splendid  and  most  interesting 
work;  there  is  a  short  biography  of  each 
of  the  cardinals,  and  a  large  folio  drawing 
of  the  armxS,  richly  colored.  He  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  herald,  and  the  spirit 
and  variety  with  which  he  has  managed 
to  treat  the  accessories  —  hat,  tassels, 
cords,  motto-scroll,  etc. — is  wonderful. 
Even  the  "charges"  (the  lions,  bears, 
swans,  eagles,  ravens,  etc.)  display  a 
freedom  and  originality  of  drawing  very 
different  from  the  dull,  niggling  treatment 
usually  given  to  heraldic  tricking.  Each 
biography  begins  with  a  glorious,  great 
capital"  letter,  marvellously  illuminated, 
and  the  text  is  like  that  of  a  precious 
Mediaeval  manuscript. 

Father  Edmund  has  bound  the  book — 
a  tall  folio — himself,  in  white  vellum; 
and  the  binding  also  is  a  fine  piece  of 
handicraft.  The  volume  is  not  for  publica- 
tion or  sale,  but  intended  for  the  abbey 


library.  He  has  also  made  a  beautiful 
Book  of  Benefactors  to  the  monastery, 
illuminated  like  the  other,  and'  with  all 
the  achievements  of  arms  of  the  persons 
commemorated. 

All  this  sort  of  work  of  his  is  just  what 
a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
produced,  with  the  same  devotion  to  his 
craft,  the  same  patience,  and  the  same 
horror  of  poor  or  hasty  execution.  Yet 
Father  Edmund  himself  seems  to  have 
nothing  Mediaeval  about  him  except  his 
habit.  He  is  full  of  quips  and  merriment, 
talks  English  of  the  newest  sort,  with  a 
queer  delight  in  showing  that  he  can  use 
even  slang  terms.  He  is  not  nearly  so 
impressive  as  the  abbot,  nor  so  interest- 
ing, I  think;  but  as  genial  and  pleasant 
a  creature  as  you  could  meet. 

We  had  a  little  argument  about  the  use 
and  benefit  of  heraldic  and  genealogical 
knowledge,  in  which  hfe  naturally  got  the 
best  of  it,  as  he  was  using  his  own  argu- 
ments, and  I  was  only  repeating  those 
that  my  elders  and  betters  had  banged 
me  on  the  head  with — and  that  never 
endears  them  to  the  hangee. 

"Tut,  tut!"  says  the  monk;  "all  that 
talk  is  bunkum.  Heraldry  is  one  of  the 
keys  of  archeology,  and  archeology  is  a 
flying-buttress  of  history.  And  if  there 
had  been  no  genealogists,  a  fine  mess 
the  science  of  history  would  have  got 
into." 

"But  history  nowadays  is  Constitu- 
tional history,  and  the  new  historian 
doesn't  bother  much  about  the  personal 
part  of  it." 

"Tut!  A  man's  constitution  isn't  half 
so  interesting  as  the  man  himself;  and 
a  nation's  constitution  is  only  part  of  it, 
just  as  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  man.  If  a 
man  had  only  his  constitution  to  talk  of, 
I'd  as  lief  he  held  his  tongue.  People's 
insides  are  their  own  concern:  it's  their 
doings  that  matter  to  the  public.  Don't 
you  run  away  w^ith  the  idea  that  a 
country's  parliaments  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  the  only  things  worth  studying: 
lots  of  other  things  are  going  on  all  the 
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while,  and  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be.  History  without  people  would 
be  as  dry  as  sawdust,  and  heraldry  and 
genealogy  will  teach  you  things  about 
people  long  ago  you  never  could  know 
without  them.  Constitutional  history  alone 
is  theories  without  facts,  and  folks'll 
always  care  more  for  facts  than  theories. 
Heraldry  and  genealogy  are  facts.  If  I 
had  fifty  quarterings  of  my  own,  I  should 
know  I  was  being  affected  if  I  went  about 
pooh-poohing  them." 

"So  you  think  I  am  affected!" 

"I  think  you  are  about  nineteen,  and 
that  you  like  to  echo  somebody  whom 
you  think  a  lot  of.  And  I  fancy  you  are 
a  Radical;  and  perhaps  the  quarterings 
make  you  think  you  can  afford  to  be." 

"You  don't  like  Radicals?" 

"I'm  a  contemplative  monk,  and  know 
no  more  of  politics  than  I  know^  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  And  I  don't  want  to. 
But  I  think  life  on  earth  is  all  the  better 
for  its  fringe  —  I  don't  mean  monks'  life, 
but  the  ordinary  life  of  men  in  the  world. 
And  the  arts,  and  such  sisters  of  them  as 
heraldry  and  genealogy,  are  part  of  the 
fringe." 

"And  suppose  genealogy  and  heraldry 
made  me  conceited?" 

"That  would  show  you  were  a  duffer. 
If  you  are  a  duffer,  it  isn't  heraldry's  fault, 
or  genealogy's  either.  A  lord  may  be  a 
conceited  fellow;  of  course  a  laborer  never 
is.  It  is  well  known  that  artisans  and 
such  like  are  always  diffident,  humble 
creatures;  there  never  has  been  (has 
there?)  any  pride  except  pride  of  birth; 
any  affectation  or  hollowness  except  that 
of  rank  and  station?" 

He  slammed  the  book  he  was  showing 
me  together  and  laughed  aloud. 

"Look  here!"  he  went  on,  "your  Radi- 
calism is  just  as  likely  to  make  you 
bumptious  as  your  quarterings.  And  it 
will  do  you  more  harm.  Only  a  real  fool 
(one  with  a  right-down  gift  of  it)  could 
be  bumptious  about  a  thing  he  never 
did,  —  a  thing  that  never  depended  on 
himself.     But  a  young  fellow  with  a  sort 


of  cleverness  can  easily  get  puffed  up  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  newer  notions  than 
those  he  has  been  brought  up  in.  New 
notions!  A  fat  lot  the  Church  cares  for 
new  notions!" 

"She  moves  with  the  times." 

"Does  she?  A  chap  on  a  ten-foot  wall 
thinks  the  world's  going  round  because 
he's  giddy.  When  he  tumbles  off,  he  finds 
it's  where  it  was." 

"After  all,  it  is  going  round." 

"Tut!  If  you're  going  to  argue  that 
way!  It's  not  going  round  him.  So  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  it's  stationary.  You 
talk  of  the  Church  moving  with  the 
times  —  another  echo!  That's  the  worst 
of  lads:  they're  always  echoing  some- 
body, and  as  often  as  not  they  get 
hold  of  the  wrong  fellow  to  echo.  Do 
you  want  the  Church  to  'move  with  the 
times'?" 

"Not  particularh^" 

"Not  you!  You're  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  all  this  modern  jaw  about  the  'times' 
isn't  yourself  a  bit.  It's  some  head-master 
or  some  one." 

"My  head-master  was  anything  but  a 
Catholic,  and  I  doubt  if  he  cared  sixpence 
w^hether  the  Church  moved  or  stood  still. 
He  thought  her  obsolete." 

"A  genius,  evidently!  However,  you 
became  a  Catholic  on  your  own  hook,  in 
spite  of  him.  I  wouldn't  take  up  any 
political  hero  if  I  were  you.  Liberal  or 
Tory,  they're  none  of  them  Catholics. 
Just  you  spend  the  next  tw^enty  years 
learning  to  be  a  Catholic;  and,  by  the 
time  you're  grown  up,  you'll  know  what 
it  really  means." 

"You  think  I'll  be  grown  up  by  the 
time  I'm  forty?" 

"Please  God.  But  even  then  you'll 
only  be  a  Catholic  youth  of  twenty.  And, 
if  I  were  you,  I  should  rather  take  the 
Church's  own  word  about  her  position 
than  what  some  political  chap  with  his 
own  Radical  or  Tory  axe  to  grind  has  to 
gap  about  it.  Any  one  of  our  old  lay- 
Brothers  here  knows  much  more  about 
the    Church    than    Mr.    Gladstone:     your 
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statesman  tries  to  get  her  under  his 
microscope,  and  she's  too  big:  he  can 
dnly  focus  some  Pope's  eyelash,  and  that 
doesn't  tell  him  what  that  one  Pope  was 
like,  or  what  that  Pope  saw  in  his  day; 
much  less  does  it  tell  him  what  the  Papacy 
really  is." 

Well,  so  he  talked;  and  very  amusing 
I  found  him,  though  not  a  bit  like  what  I 
thought  a  Cistercian  would  be.  I  suppose 
the  truth  is  Cistercians  are  as  different 
from  one  another  as  other  people  are.  He 
certainly  is  quite  unlike  his  abbot;  and 
sfill  I  like  the  abbot  better.  But  I  like 
Father  Edmund  too;  he  is  so  full  of  a 
queer,  buoyant  comfortableness,  so  merry, 
and  so  shrewd.  I  suppose  he  is  about 
forty  or  forty-five;  but,  though  he  per- 
petually twitted  me  with  being  a  boy, 
he  is  uncommonly  boyish  himself — rather 
a  bouncing  boy,  in  fact.  He  is  more  like 
my  idea  of  a  friar  than  my  idea  of  a 
contemplative  monk. 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  gate  to  see 
me  off;  and  as  we  passed  the  cemetery,  I 
asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  Trappists 
dug  their  own  graves.  He  stood  still  to 
laugh  and  said: 

"I  defy  any  fellow  to  dig  his  own  grave. 
You  try  when  you're  ready  for  one." 

And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  he 
would  give  me. 

Ever  your  son,  Austin. 

Feb.  8,  1879. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Carillon  of  Hansenburg. 


Radiant  smiles,  beaming  good-humor, 
the  tact  of  divining  what  everyone  felt 
and  everyone  -wanted,  told  that  she  had 
got  out  of  herself  and  learned  to  think  of 
others;  so  that  at  one  time  it  showed 
itself  in  deprecating,  by  sweet  words,  the 
quarrel,  which  lowering  brows  and  raised 
tones  already  showed  to  be  impending; 
at  another,  by  smoothing  an  invalid's 
pillow ;  at  another,  by  soothing  a  sobbing 
child.  None  but  she  saw  these  things, 
none  but  a  loving  heart  could  see  them. 
That  was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly 
power. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


A  LKGEND  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

IN  the  belfry  of  the  town  of  Hansenburg 
there  hung  a  carillon  that  was  simply 
a  marvel.  Its  thirty-five  bells  were  of 
such  wonderful  tone  and  so  admirably 
attuned  one  to  another  that  the  melodies 
they  produced  were  sweet  enough  to 
attract  visitors  from  all  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  And  the  citizens  were 
accordingly  pardonably  proud  of  what 
constituted  the  ornament  and  glory  of 
their  town.  Proudest  of  all  was  Master 
Gottlieb,  the  official  bell-ringer,  who  loved 
his  carillon  fully  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  his  very  life. 

Well,  one  day  a  somewhat  mysterious 
stranger  made  his  appearance  in  Hansen- 
burg, and  asked  permission  to  examine 
the  machinery  of  the  famous  carillon. 
Happy  to  be  able  to  show  his  bells  to  a 
connoisseur,  Gottlieb  did  the  honors  of 
the  belfry,  played  a  number  of  pieces,  and 
expatiated  on  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanism  that  regulated  the  music. 
The  stranger  retired,  after  expressing  his 
delight  at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  the 
hour  for  the  Angelus  arrived,  there  was 
no  music  from  the  carillon.  At  noon,  there 
was  the  same  unwonted  silence ;  and  again 
in  the  evening.  In  fact,  dating  from  the 
hour  of  the  stranger's  visit,  the  carillon 
was  dumb. 

In  vain  did  Gottlieb  endeavor  to  repair 
the  mischief,  or  discover  what  it  was.  In 
vain  did  he  overhaul  the  mechanism  piece 
by  piece,  oiling  every  distinct  bit  of  the 
complicated  machinery.  'Twas  labor  lost: 
the  carillon  appeared  to  be  dead.  One 
might  have  said  that  the  stranger,  going 
away,  took  its  soul  with  him. 

The  good  folk  of  Hansenburg,  who  had 
been  so  proud  of  their  bells,  began  to 
murmur.  The  unvarying  silence  of  the 
carillon  did  not  seem  to  be  natural,  and 
in   default   of   other   explanations,   people 
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began  to  whisper  about  its  being  a  case  of 
sorcery  and  magic. 

Finally,  the  grand  council  of  Hansen- 
burg  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  They 
held  a  meeting,  deliberated  for  several 
hours,  and  then  summoned  before  them 
the  bell-player. 

"Now,  look  here.  Master  Gottlieb," 
said  the  burgomaster,  Hans  Petermann, 
"I  can't  believe  that  an  upright,  honest 
citizen  like  you  is  guilty  of  dabbling  in 
the  black  art.  No  doubt  our  carillon  is 
in  need  of  some  repairs  of  which  you  have 
no  knowledge,  no  suspicion  even.  Why 
not  consult  some  other  expert?  There's 
no  lack  of  them  in  Flanders.  If  the  cost 
is  something  high,  we'll  stand  it.  In  a 
word,  you  may  count  on  the  town  of 
Hansenburg's  ratifying  any  bargain  you 
may  make.  You  have  full  power;  so  go 
ahead." 

Gottlieb  accordingly  set  out  for 
Flanders,  the  home  of  the  most  famous 
carillons.  He  visited  successively  the 
bell-players  of  Bruges,  Malines,  and  Gand; 
and  then  consulted  those  of  Amsterdam, 
Delft,  and  Harlem.  None  of  them  could 
suggest  what  might  be  the  trouble  with 
the  bells  of  Hansenburg,  and  Gottlieb 
went  home  no  wiser  than  when  he  left  it. 

The  poor  fellow  was  almost  in  despair. 
He  scarcely  ate  at  all,  passed  sleepless 
nights,  and  was  visibly  fading  away.  One 
wintry  night,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in 
his  Cottage,  esconced  in  his  leather- seated 
armchair,  he  heard  some  one  sobbing 
outside  his  door.  Getting  up  quickly,  he 
opened  it,  and  found  on  the  threshold  a 
little  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  thinly 
clad  and  shivering  under  the  snow  which 
was  falling  in  big  flakes. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Gottlieb.  "And 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  why  are  you  not 
at  home  sleeping  under  the  roof  of  your 
parents?" 

"My  name  is  Maia,"  said  the  child; 
"and  I  haven't  any  parents  now.  Papa 
and  mamma  have  been  killed  by  bandits, 
who  set  fire  to  our  cottage  when  they 
were  leaving.    I've  been  walking  for  days 


and    days.    And  I'm   cold    and   hungry." 

"We  should  warm  those  who  are  cold 
and  feed  the  hungry,"  commented  the 
charitable  bell-player.    "Come  in,  child!" 

He  set  Maia  down  near  the  stove  and 
placed  food  and  drink  before  her.  When 
she  had  finished  her  meal,  she  fixed  her 
large  bright  eyes  gratefully  on  her  bene- 
factor. But  when  she  saw  her  host  pull 
a  stout  feather  mattress  and  a  big  quilt 
off  his  own  bed  and  arrange  them  for 
her  in  a  little  apartment  adjoining  his 
sitting-room,  she  began  to  weep  softly. 

"What  are  you  crying  about,  Maia?" 
asked  Gottlieb. 

"I'm  crying,  sir,  because  you're  so 
good  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

In  her  desire  to  express  her  gratitude, 
she  began  to  pet  the  bell-player's  cat,  a 
big  black  fellow  that  was  asleep  on  a 
cushion  near  her  chair. 

"Don't  touch  Katergross,"  said  Gott- 
lieb;   "he's  cross." 

The  warning  came  too  late.  Katergross 
bounded  up,  curved  his  back,  spat 
savagely,  and  scratched  Maia's  hand  to 
the  bleeding  point.  She  protested,  how- 
ever, that  it  didn't  hurt,  and  soon  retired 
to  her  sleeping  place. 

Gottlieb  resumed  both  his  seat  and  his 
usual  musing.  Ah!  What  wouldn't  he 
give  to  restore  their  voices  to  his  bells! 
Yes;  he'd  give  his  very  life,  provided  he 
were  allowed  before  dying  to  hear  the 
beloved  notes  of  his  carillon  resounding 
from  the  belfry. 

His  dreaming  was  disturbed  by  a  loud 
knock  at  the  street  door.   - 

"Who  can  want  me  at  this  time  of 
night?"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  got  up 
to  remove  the  door's  fastenings.  There 
entered  a  curious-looking  individual,  quite 
unknown  to  him.  He  was  a  tall,  slim 
man,  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  copper-colored, 
long  face,  and  a  pair  of  piercing  eyes 
that  glanced  from  under,  the  brim  of  a 
cockade-adorned  hat  like  balls  of  fire. 
A  long  red  cloak  enveloped  him  from 
head  to  feet,   a  rapier  being  attached  to 
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the  belt   that   encircled   it   at   the   waist. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me,  sir?"  asked 
Gottlieb. 

"I  don't  want  anything  of  you,"  was 
the  reply,  in  a  hoarse  tone.  "  'Tis  you, 
Gottlieb,  who  will  presently  want  some- 
thing of  me.'' 

"/./"  exclaimed  the  bell-player. 

"What  would  you  say,"  continued  the 
stranger,  "if  I  told  you  how  to  cure 
your  bells  of  their  dumbness?" 

Gottlieb  clasped  his  hands. 

"What's  that,  sir?   You  could  really — " 

"^Better  than  that.  I'll  do  the  whole 
business  myself.  If  you  like,  to-morrow 
morning  your  carillon  shall  ring  out  as 
usual." 

At  this  point  in  the  dialogue,  the 
curtain  of  the  glass  upper  half  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  next  room  was  softly  raised 
a  little.  'Twas  Maia  who,  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  was  looking  curiously 
at  the  speakers. 

"If  I  like!"  exclaimed  Gottlieb,  all 
trembling  with  reviving  hopes.  "Say  on, 
sir!    What  must  I  do?" 

"Pay  me,  that's  all.  Every  job  is  worth 
its  price." 

"Fix  the  price  yourself,  sir.  Whatever 
it  is,  'tis  accepted  beforehand." 

"Whatever  it  is?"  insisted  the  stranger, 
darting  a  glance  of  his  fiery  eyes  at 
Gottlieb. 

"Yes,  sir;    whatever  it  is.    And  'tis  not 
only    my    humble    self    who    makes    the 
promise,    but    the   burgomaster   and    the 
whole  city  of  Hansenburg." 
-  "You  swear  it?" 

"I  swear  it." 

"'Tis  a  bargain!"  cried  the  stranger, 
with  a  mocking  laugh  which  seemed  to 
curdle  the  marrow  in  Gottlieb's  bones. 
"About  the  pilce,  this  is  how  I  fix  it. 
As  for  gold,  I  want  none  of  it.  What 
I  do  want"  (and  here  the  mysterious 
strangei-'s  voice  became  stern  and  men- 
acing),— "what  I  exact  is  that  the  soul 
of  the  first  living  being  that  goes  up  the 
belfry's  steps  to-morrow  belongs  to  me, 
wholly  and  entirely." 


At  these  words,  Gottlieb  recognized 
with  terror  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  wanted  to  retract ;  but  'twas  too  late : 
his  diabolical  visitor  had  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  Gottlieb  was 
awakened  by  the  unaccustomed  sound  of 
his  bells.  Yes,  after  six  months  of 
silence,  the  carillon  was  filling  the  frosty 
air  with  delicious  music.  Hurriedly  dress- 
ing himself,  he  hastened  to  the  belfry, 
around  which  quite  a  crowd  had  already 
assembled. 

"Hurry  up,  Master  Gottlieb!"  cried 
Hans  Petermann,  who,  with  several  other 
notables,  was  standing  before  the  door, — • 
"hurry  up,  to  receive  our  congratulations, 
and  also  to  open  this  door,  whose  only 
key  is  in  your  possession." 

Detaching  a  big  key  from  his  belt, 
Gottlieb  put  it  into  the  massive  lock, 
turned  it,  and  swung  the  heavy  door  on 
its  hinges,  thus  showing  the  belfry  stair- 
case. Without  thinking,  he  was  going  to 
step  across  the  threshold  when  a  cry 
escaped  him.  He  had  caught  sight  among 
the  crowd  of  the  person  with  the  red 
cloak  and  the  cockade;  and  he  was 
watching  him,  grinning  sardonically  the 
while. 

The  bell-player  felt  his  knees  giving  way. 

"Well,  Gottlieb,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?"  demanded  the  burgomaster,  impa- 
tiently. "Go  on  up  the  stairs,  or  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  go  up." 

"No,  no;  not  you  either!"  said  Gott- 
lieb, holding  Hans,  who  had  already  taken 
a  step  forward. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  crazy,"  said  the 
burgomaster.  "His  joy  on  hearing  the 
carillon  has  been  too  much  for  him." 

The  person  in  red  now  came  forward 
and  said,  sarcastically: 

"Master  Gottlieb  is  quite  right:  the 
honor  should  be  his  who  had  the  trouble. 
Gottlieb  disenchanted  the  carillon :  it  is 
his  privilege  to  be  the  first  to  go  up  the 
staircase." 

"Enough  said,"  rejoined  the  burgo- 
master. "Go  ahead,  Gottlieb  1  We'll  all 
follow  you." 
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The  poor  bell-player  was  livid.  Cold 
drops  of  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead, 
and  the  red-cloaked  stranger  was  watch- 
ing him  with  a  mocking  sneer  on  his  lips. 

Just  then  Maia  hurried  from  the  house, 
and  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd. 
She  carried  over  her  shoulder  a  bag  that 
bounced  here  and  there  convulsively. 
The  assembly  looked  on  in  wonder. 
Placing  the  bag  on  the  ground  (where  it 
continued  to  bounce  about),  and,  address- 
ing the  individual  in  the  red  cloak,  she 
said : 

"Sir,  you  demanded  as  your  price  the 
first  living  being  to  go  up  the  belfry 
stairs." 

And  while  the  crowd,  impressed  by 
these  strange  words,  kept  perfectly  still, 
Maia  stooped  down,  untied  the  mouth 
of  the  bag,  and  said  with  ironical 
reverence : 

"Very  well,  sir;  pay  j^ourself.  There 
goes  your  price  up  the  stairs!" 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
great  roar  of  laughter.  Out  of  the  bag 
had  sprung  a  great  black  cat,  no  other 
than  Katergross  himself;  and,  half  mad 
with  terror  and  anger,  he  had  made  for 
the  only  clear  way  before  him  —  up  the 
belfry  staircase. 

The  man  in  red  uttered  a  horrible 
blasphemy,  and  vanished  at  once,  nobody 
seeing  where  he  went.  But  from  the  wall 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  a  big 
black  owl  suddenly  appeared.  It  flew 
around  the  belfry  three  times,  uttering 
three  strange,  piercing  cries,  and  then 
disappeared.  Katergross  was  never  seen 
again.  As  for  Gottlieb,  he  congratulated 
himself  on  having  been  kind  to  Maia. 
And  the  devil  never  more  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  carillon  of  Hansenburg. 


A  Notable  Saint  of  June. 


Thb  love  we  conceive  toward  God  we 
must  bring  forth  in  acts  of  charity  toward 
our  neighbor.  God  Himself  is  beyond  our 
reach;  therefore  the  services  we  can  not 
render  directly  to  Him,  He  wills  we  should 
render  to  our  neighbor. 

— St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 


THE  ecclesiastical  calendar  for  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year  is  rich  in  feast- 
days  of  saints  w^hose  names  are  household 
words  in  all  Catholic  lands,  and  whose 
lives,  in  summary  at  least,  are  familiar 
to  the  great  majority  of  Catholic  readers. 
Reversing  the  natural  order,  and  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  have, 
on  the  29th,  the  festival  of  the  Apostles, 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  24th  is  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  13th  is  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua's;  the  nth,  that  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Apostle;  and  the  loth,  of  St. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland;  to  say 
nothing  of  other  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins.  We  have  omitted  in  this  partial 
list  one  of  the  most  notable,  if  not  the 
best-known,  of  all  the  June  saints,  St. 
Basil  the  Great,  whose  festival  occurs 
on  the  14th  of  the  month.  As  the  general 
reader's  notions  of  St.  Basil,  as  of  most 
other  early  saints,  are  probably  more 
hazy  than  definite,  a  brief  sketch  of  that 
distinguished  Doctor  of  the  Church  may 
not  be  inopportune. 

He  was  born  in  329  or  330,  at  Caesarea 
(the  modern  Kaisariyeh),  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  Cappadocia,  a  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  became 
a  Roman  province  in  17  A.  D.  Basil  was 
the  son  of  one  saint,  St.  Basil  the  Elder, 
and  the  brother  of  two  others,  SS. 
Gregory  (of  Nyssa)  and  Macrina.  His  early 
training  in  studious  habits  and  in  prac- 
tical piety  was  supervised  by  his  father 
and  his  paternal  grandmother,  the  elder 
Macrina,  after  whom  his  sister  was  named. 
As  a  boy,  he  went  to  school  in  Caesarea, 
then  considered  a  metropolis  of  letters, 
and  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  local 
bishop,  Dianius.  To  complete  his  educa- 
tion, he  subsequently  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinople, then  famous  for  its  professors 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy;  and  finally 
to  Athens,  the  acknowledged  centre  of 
intellectual  culture. 

In  Athens,  Basil  became  the  bosom 
friend  oi  Gregory  of  Namnzen;    and  the 
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latter' s  famous  panegyric  of  our  saint 
throws  much  Hght  on  his  character  as  a 
young  man.  He  was,  says  the  panegyrist, 
distinguished  for  brilHancy  of  mind  and 
seriousness  of  disposition,  and  mixed  only 
with  the  more  earnest  among  his  fellow- 
students.  He  was  able,  grave,  and  in- 
dustrious, and  "well  advanced  in  rhetoric, 
grammar,  philosophy,  astronomy,  geom- 
etry, and  medicine."  At  the  close  of  his 
sojourn  in  Athens,  ^  being  laden,  as  St. 
Gregory  puts  it,  "w^th  all  the  learning 
attainable  by  the  nature  of  man,"  Basil 
returned  to  C;esarea,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor, speedih^  attaining  in  that  capacity 
unwonted  celebrity. 

Still  only  a  young  man,  he  entered  with 
considerable  zest  into  the  social  life  of  his 
native  city,  and  thus  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  his  pious  sister  Macrina,  who  had 
founded  a  religious  community,  and  who 
cherished  the  hope  that  Basil,  too,  would 
embrace  the  religious  life.  How  he  cam.e 
to  do  so  is  related  in  one  of  his  Epistles: 

"Then  I  read  the  Gospel,  and  saw  there 
that  a  great  means  of  reaching  perfection 
was  the  selling  of  one's  goods,  the  sharing 
of  them  with  the  poor,  the  giving  up  of 
all  care  for  this  life,  and  the  refusal  to 
allow  the  soul  to  be  turned  by  any 
sympathy  toward  things  of  earth." 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  embracing  the 
religious  vocation,  he  visited  the  mon- 
asteries of  vSyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Mesopotamia;  and  was  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  what  he  saw  therein  of  piety 
and  austerity.  Returning  home,  he 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  in  Pontus.  The  eremitical,  or  hermit, 
form  of  the  religious  life  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Asia  Minor  by  Eustathius 
of  vSebaste;  Basil  added  the  cenobitic, 
or  community,  form,  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  very  many  religious 
of  both  sexes.  His  monastic  period  falls 
between  A.  D.  357  and  363;  and  such 
were  his  austerities  during  those  years 
that  one  writer  speaks  of  him  as  being 
"without  flesh  and  almost  without 
blood."    He  became  known  as  the  father 


of  Oriental  monasticism,  the  precursor 
of  St.  Benedict,  —  a  name  to  which  the 
admirable  Rule  of  St.  Basil  certainly 
entitles  him. 

In  363,  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
persuaded  the  reluctant  Basil  to  become 
a  priest,  and  gave  him  a  prominent  place 
in  the  diocesan  administration, — so  prom- 
inent indeed  that  the  priest  soon  became 
the  real  head  of  the  diocese.  Of  Eusebius 
and  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says: 
"The  one  led  the  people,  the  other  led 
their  leader."  In  370,  when  the  See  of 
"Caesarea  became  vacant,  the  virtual  leader 
became  the  real  head  of  the  diocese, 
although  his  election  was  violently 
opposed  by  some  sympathizers  of  Arian- 
ism.  His  new  office  made  Basil  Metro- 
politan of  Cappadocia  and  Exarch  of 
Pontus;  in  fact,  he  was*  practically 
Primate  of  more  than  half  of  Asia  Minor. 
His  episcopal  rule  was  marked  by  notable 
rigor,  and  his  administration  was  un- 
wontedly  successful.  His  firmness  and 
patience — partially,  no  doubt,  the  results 
of  his  ascetical  training — overcame  all 
opposition,  even  from  the  Arians,  his 
most  bitter  opponents.  One  instance  of 
that  firmness  was  his  withstanding  the 
(Arian)  Emperor  Valens  in  372,  when  in 
spite  of  threats  of  deposition,  the  bishop 
refused  to  surrender  his  orthodoxy  or 
grant  any  favors  to  heretics. 

One  phrase  of  Basil's  multifarious  activ- 
ities is  of  special  interest  at  the  present 
time  —  his  interest  in  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  and  his  vigorous  insistence  on 
the  obligation  of  the  wealthy  to  contribute 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
indigent.  He  himself  built  in  the  suburbs 
of  Csesarea  a  spacious  edifice  for  the  care 
of  friendless  and  homeless  strangers,  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  and 
the  industrial  training  of  the  unskilled. 
On  this  account  some  modern  Socialists 
have  claimed  him  as  one  of  their  own, — 
not  a  very  surprising  fact,  since  other 
Socialistic  writers  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  make  the  same  claim  as  to  the  very 
Founder  of  Christianity. 
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St.  Basil  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  379; 
and  his  death  was  regarded,  not  merely 
by  his  own  flock,  but  by  all  —  Jews, 
pagans,  and  foreigners,  —  as  a  genuine 
public  bereavement.  His  name  endures 
in  Church  history  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  that  has  ever  graced  its  annals. 
Notably  holy  in  an  age  of  saints,  fearless 
and  independent  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  officials  of  the  State,  tender  and 
generous  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  an 
eminently  gifted  and  versatile  writer,  he 
far  surpassed  in  practical  genius  and 
actual  achievement  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who,  with  him- 
self, formed  the  trio  known  as  "The 
Three  Cappadocians." 


Missionaries  in  the  Far  East. 


A  COMMUNICATION  received  from 
Fr.  Hofgartner,  a  Mill  Hill  Mission- 
ary, at  present  passing  through  the  United 
States  on  his  return  to  his  mission  *in 
Borneo,  puts  so  pointedly  and  with  such 
fresh  force  the  rather  well-known  reasons 
which  should  urge  our  people  to  material 
and  spiritual  interest  in  foreign  missions, 
that  we  can  not  forbear  reproducing  it 
in  toto.    The  missionary  writes: 

The  English  language  has  rapidly  become  the 
commercial  language  of  the  East,  from  Singapore 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  far  as  Behring 
Strait;  all  along  the  Chinese  coast,  in  Japan, 
and  in  the  Philippines,  since  they  have  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 
English  is  the  language  of  the  merchant,  the 
traveller,  and  the  college  teacher.  It  goes 
along  with  commerce  and  education.  The 
leading  newspapers  of  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Shanghai  appear  in  English.  China  is 
fast  opening  her  seaports  to  the  world's  com- 
merce, and  the  medium  of  communication  is 
the  English  tongue.  In  colleges  aspiring  to 
give  higher  education,  English  is  taught;  and 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
students  in  preference  to  any  other  foreign 
tongue;  for  they  fully  realize  its  advantage  in 
their  lives. 

The  English-speaking  countries — England  and 
America — are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
nations    in    the    world.      What    makes    a    deep 


impression  on  the  Eastern  people  is  the  show 
of  political  power, — the  cruisers  crossing  their 
seas,  the  large  fleets  of  commercial  vessels, 
the  grand  depots  and  warehouses  in  their  sea- 
ports. All  these  things  weigh  heavily  in  the 
scale  of  materialistic,  worldly-minded  pagans. 
Now,  England,  America  and  Germany  are 
considered  by  the  Far  Easterners  to  be  essen- 
tially Protestant  countries,  where  the  Catholic 
religion  has  gained  no  footing  and  has  few 
adherents.  Working  among  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants of  Borneo,  I  .had  ample  opportunity  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  My 
neighbor,  the  Protestant  minister,  used  to  tell 
our  Catholics  that  I  was  a  Frenchman.  Now,  , 
the  mere  fact  of  being  a  Frenchman  would  be 
no  slight  on  my  character,  nor  would  I  be 
ashamed  of  being  one  if  that  were  the  case; 
for  no  one  can  choose  his  own  birthplace.  But 
when  I  told  them  that  I  was  a  German,  they 
argued:  "Well,  then  you  are  not  a  Catholic 
priest."  They  disbelieved  me  until  they  were 
informed  by  higher  authority  that  I  was.  a 
Catholic   priest  in  spite  of  being  a   German. 

How  this  preposterous  idea  came  to  take 
root  I  do  not  know;  but  there  it  is.  The  common 
denomination  of  our  Catholic  religion  is  "the 
French  religion."  No  doubt  the  noble  sons  of 
France  did,  and  still  do,  most  for  the  spread  of 
the  Faith  in  Eastern  Asi-a.  And  it  is  of  no  use 
to  tell  our  people  that  there  are  twenty-four  -^ 
million  Catholics  in  Germany,  two  and  a  half  ' 
million  in  England,  and  nearly  sixteen  million 
in  the  United  States.  They  ask:  "Where  are 
they?"  And  certain  it  is  that  these  countries 
are  not  represented  in  the  Far  East  according 
to  their  numerical  strength  at  home.  The 
missioners  from  England  or  the  States  you  can 
almost  count  on  your  fingers. 

Our  Lord  said:  "Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you";  and  this  maxim  holds  good  also 
in  regard  to  vocations  to  the  priesthood.  Omnia 
co-operantur! 

Catholic  missions  will  be  a  success  only  if  all 
co-operate.  As  the  State  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  its  colonies,  in  like  manner  we  should  be 
interested  in  the  Catholic  mission  colonies 
across  the   seas. 

Catholic  foreign  missions  are  no  mere 
appendage  to  our  parish  and  home  missions, 
but  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  true  to  the  command  of  her 
Divine  Founder!  "Go  forth  into  the  whole 
world."  As  the  light  must  shine  in  order  to 
make  the  seed  grow  and  develop  into  plant  and- 
flower,  so  the  Church  must  extend  and  develop 
the  wide  world  over.  This  happy  result  will 
be  brought  about  only  if  the  united  Catholic 
forces  at  home  stand  behind  the  foreign  missions, 
praying,  helping,  and  making  sacrifices  for  them. 
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Now — thanks  be  to  God! — better  things  are 
in  store  for  us.  We  have  seen  the  birth  of  a 
Foreign  Mission  College  on  American  soil,  at 
Maryknoll,  Ossining,  New  York.  Let  us  pray- 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  awaken  vocations  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  among  young  men 
who  will  worthily  represent  the  great  Church 
of  America  in  far   Kastern  Asia. 

The  concluding  reference  here  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  College  at  Maryknoll 
strikes  a  happy  note.  We  must  look  for- 
ward, not  backward;  we  must  look  to  the 
future  with  faith  in  the  enterprise  begun 
under  such  adverse  conditions  and  prose- 
cuted with  such  hardship  for  the  fine 
flowering  of  American  missionary  zeal  in 
"the  field  afar."  The  start  is  nobly  made, 
the  work  is  going  forward  steadily,  quietly 
and  whole-heartedly;  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  faithful,  in  God's  own 
time,  results  will  come.  Pending  that, 
every  alms  given,  every  prayer  said  for 
the  mission  cause  is  itself  a  result. 


The  Consecrated  Life. 


RATHER  frequently  of  late  we  notice 
a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  certain 
ideals  in  quarters  which  one  might  have 
thought  unlikely.  The  discovery,  however, 
is  not  the  less  welcome  because  surprising. 
A  recent  instance  is  a  leading  article  on 
"The  Consecrated  lyife"  in  the  Chicago 
Dial,  a  purely  literary  magazine.  The 
writer  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  of 
course;  but  from  the  reflections  of  the 
following  paragraph,  he  leaves  the  road 
to  logical  conclusions  wide  open: 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  devotion  to  a  cause 
or  sacrifice  for  it  without  the  prospect  of  reward 
is  viewed  as  the  act  of  a  madman;  so  entangled 
are  most  minds  in  the  network  of  sordid  motives, 
which  seem  to  direct  most  human  activities. 
And  yet  such  disinterested  endeavor  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  system  which  gives  the  name 
of  "Christian"  to  our  modern  civilization. 
"Die  to  live"  is  its  categorical  impei"ative,  as 
the  children  of  light  know  by  both  instinct 
and  precept;  but  the  thought  is  a  jest  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  with  their  frozen  sym- 
pathies and  their  dull  self-interest.  What  does 
a  man  get  by  closing  his  eyes  to  the  obligation 
of    unrequited    service,    which    is    the    germinal 


principle  of  every  religious  and  ethical  system? 
The  whole  world,  perchance;  but  only  at  the 
loss  suggested  in  terrible  and  memorable  words 
by  the  Founder  of  our  official  faith.  "How 
much  do  you  think  Homer  got  for  his  Iliad? 
or  Dante  for  his  Paradise?"  is  Ruskin's  scornful 
question.  "Only  bitter  bread  and  salt,  and 
going  up  and  down  other  people's  stairs."  The 
world  calls  it  failure;  because  <he  world  is  set 
on  hedonism,  and  can  not  see  that  above  the 
good  which  is  called  happiness  there  is  the 
purer  good  known  to  the  poets  and  the  saints 
and  the  knights  of  the  spirit  as  blessedness.  The 
material  world  is  so  very  near  and  real  to  us, 
and  the  spiritual  world  so  dimly  apprehended 
save  by  the  vision  "purged  with  euphrasy  and 
rue."  And  yet,  often  enough  for  our  example 
and  sustaining  comfort,  individual  lives  shine 
out  from  the  murky  welter  of  our  common 
humanity  as  beacons  to  light  the  pilgrim's 
path  toward  the  Celestial  City.  A  Father 
Damien,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Mazzini,  * 
a  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  lives  and  dies  from 
time  to  time  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and 
leaves  an  example  to  refute  the  cynical  view 
of  human  nature. 

The  writer's  company  of  immortals  is 
somewhat  oddly  recruited,  but  the  point 
is  well  made  for  all  that.  And  the  interval 
indicated  by  the  phrase  "from  time  to 
time"  may  not  be  so  lengthy,  either. 
Indeed,  the  heroism  of  the  race  is  rather 
a  constant  quantity.  It  is  only  the  pub- 
licity that  is  lacking  to  make  every  case 
stand  out.  There  have  been  Father 
Damiens  and  Florence  Nightingales  —  to 
use  two  of  the  writer's  citations — since  the 
world  began,  at  least  since  Christianitj^ 
made  its  appearance  upon  earth,  but. many 
of  them  never  won  even  the  scant  notice 
indicated  in  Ruskin's  words  of  "going  up 
and  down  other  people's  stairs."  But 
their  immortality  is  real,  nevertheless. 

A  further  point  might  be  remembered, 
to  temper  the  gloom  which  might  be 
induced  by  the  thought  of  this  unnoticed 
and  apparently  tmrcquited  generosity  and 
heroism ;  and  it  is  that  reward,  least  of  all 
earthly  reward,  could  never  be  the  motive 
for  such  noble  actions.  The  doers  of  them 
must  have  been  sustained  in  the  act 
by  " f oreglimpses  of  Paradise,"  as  they 
looked  heavenward  for  recompense  when 
the  burden  of  the  day  was  laid  by. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


We  like  to  believe  that  much  of 
the  materialism,  agnosticism,  and  un- 
religionism  generally  which  thrusts  itself 
so  prominently,  and  on  occasion  so  vocif- 
erously, from  the  platform  and  the  printed 
page  in  this  country  is,  after  all,  only 
skin-deep.  Just  as  "there  was  never  yet 
philosopher  that  could  endure  the  tooth- 
ache patiently,"  so  there  are  few,  if  any, 
non-religious  mortals  who  can  maintain 
their  attitude  of  disbelief  in  an  intelligent 
Creator  when  they  are  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  tragic  form  of  death. 
And  it  is  a  consoling  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  recent  appalling  accident  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  should  move  a  secular 
daily  newspaper  to  moralize  in  this  Chris- 
tian fashion: 

Man  is  beginning  to  boast  that  not  only  is 
he  Lord  of  the  Land,  but  that  he  is  also  Master 
of  the  Sea,  and  may  hope  as  well  to  be  Master 
of  the  viewless  Air.  He  has  not  yet  even  begun 
to  be  Master  of  the  Sea.  He  plans  and  he  builds 
with  cunning  brain  and  skilful  hands.  He 
imagines  he  has  made  that  which  he  may  safely 
ride  through  all  the  perils  of  the  mighty  Deeps. 
Then  his  pride  has  a  deadly  fall.  The  Sea  sends 
down  from  the  frozen  Pole  a  mountain  of  ice 
that  crushes  his  Titanic  like  an  eggshell.  The 
Sea  breathes  up  a  fog,  and  his  own  ships  become 
projectiles,  crushing  •  one  another  into  shape- 
less ruin.  Then,  in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  —  Man  learns  anew  the  lesson  of 
humility.  He  passes  out  of  human  help  and 
finds  no  help  save  in  the  hands  of  God. 


The  Knights  of  Columbus  in  their 
public  works  seem  destined  to  render  to 
the  Church  of  to-day  services  as  great 
as  were  ever  rendered  her  in  days  of 
old,  when  the  Knights  were  her  very 
sword-arm.  According  to  the  Catholic 
Citizen,  "there  seems  to  be  forming  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  the  beginnings 
of  a  widespread  educational  campaign,  to 
be  followed  up  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  by  missions  for  non-Catholics  under 
the  direction  of  the  Church,  but  fostered 
by  this  great  Catholic  Order.  The  plan 
is  to   put   a   number   of    capable,  zealous 


laymen  in  the  lecture  field,  travelling  year 
in  and  year  out,  speaking  on  Catholic 
and  kindred  subjects,  their  lectures  to  be 
free  to  all  the  people;  the  primary  object 
being  the  education  of  the  great  body 
of  sincere  non- Catholic  Americans  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  upon  the 
great  questions  touching  morality  and 
effecting  civil  society." 

There  is  reason  in  the  editor's  comment 
when  he  says:  "With  the  national  Order 
paying  the  expenses  of  a  number  of  lay 
orators  to  lecture  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  country,  and  the  vState 
bodies  furnishing  Paulist  missionaries  to 
follow  on  the  way  thus  paved,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  will  stand  forth  as  the 
greatest    lay    adjunct    of    the    Church    in 

all  history." 

« » > 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  Edward  Lyttelton 
("The  Corner-Stone  of  Education,"  pub- 
lished by  Putnam's  Sons)  described  as 
"a  trumpet-call  to  the  parents  of  this 
age  to  recognize  that  theirs  is  the 
prime  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  their  children,"  contains 
more  than  one  passage  which  we  wish 
all  Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic 
parents  could  read  and  would  heed. 
Discussing  the  source  of  virtue,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  maintains  that  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  of  parents  to  implant  an  ideal  which 
can  do  battle  with  and  vanquish  the  life 
according  to  mere  inclination,  and  they 
can  do  this  effectively  by  means  of 
parental  love  and  practical  example.  "By 
the  time  a  boy  has  reached  his  public, 
or  even  his  private,  school  it  is  too  late 
to  begin  inculcating  the  ideal  of  service 
to  God  and  man;  and  parents  can  not 
throw  the  responsibility  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  offspring  on  the 
schoolmaster." 

Every  life  is  a  momentous  struggle 
between  the  two  allegiances,  God  and 
self;  the  ultimate  issue  is  mostly  deter- 
mined by  a  self-committal,  either  to  God 
or  self,  which  took  place  in  childhood; 
later  conversion  by  school  life  or  personal 
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influence  wears  the  aspec{  of  a  special 
divine  interposition.  The  only  antidote 
to  egoism  is  the  firm  implanting  of  the 
sense  of  the  unseen  ideal  in  the  earliest 
years.     In  the  words  of  our  author: 

The  method  of  so  doing  is  for  parents  to 
exhibit  continually  to  the  child  a  life  devoted 
not  to  self,  but  to  the  service  of  God  (which 
inevitably  takes  the  form  of  laboring  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  our  fellowmen),  combined 
with  such  teaching  as  shall  explain  the  motive 
of  such  a  life  and  its  hope. 


A  glance  at  the  statistics  published  in 
the^  annual  report  of  the  Catholic  Sea- 
men's Mission,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  opens 
the  casual  reader's  eyes  both  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  apostolic  work  of  the  kind  for 
which  the  mission  exists,  and  also  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  such  work  accom- 
pHshed.  Thus,  out  of  9,581  Catholic 
seamen  on  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Sydney  for  the  year  19 13,  6,273  were 
interviewed  in  a  total  of  2,879  visits  made 
by  the  Catholic  laymen  who  devote  their 
spare  time  to  this  work.  Nearly  3000  were 
brought  to  church,  and  almost  1000  to 
the  sacraments;  while  to  all  Catholic 
literature  in  generous  quantities  was  dis- 
tributed. The  Report,  besides  furnish- 
ing information  as  to  the  origin  and  modus 
operandi  of  the  Mission,  also  gives  in 
excellent  half-tone  engravings  views  of 
the  seamen's  quarters  at  the  Mission.  The 
work  done  is  so  good,  and  so  necessary, 
that  we  should  like  to  see  a  similar  insti- 
tution  established  in   every  large   seaport 

of  the  world. 

< « > 

The  editor  of  the  Missionary  recalls  a 
delightful  story  of  Sir  Francis  Burnand. 
The  whimsey  is  not  new,  but  it  is  well 
worth  retelling: 

Sir  Frank  Burnand  is  a  convert,  and  as  the 
editor  of  twenty-five  volumes  of  Punch  is,  of 
course,  a  professional  joker.  He  once  wrote  an 
article  on  "The  Book  That  Has  Most  Influenced 
Me,"  and  he  gravely  set  forth  that  the  book 
that  had  most  influenced  him  was  one  that 
he  had  never  read.  It  was  a  treatise  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  purchased  by  young  Burnand 
without  any  special  purpose.     An  irate  college 


official  confiscated  it  as  "an  evil  Popish 
thing,"  and  sent  the  young  man  to  a  learned 
Anglican  divine  to  be.  set  right  in  his  faith.  The 
good  man  expounded  the  Anglican  theory, 
and,  having  finished,  said:  "Now  I  will 
explain  the  Roman  position!"  —  "No,  thank 
you!"  replied  Burnand;  "I  will  go  to  a  Roman 
for  that."  He  called  on  Cardinal  Manning,  and, 
after  instruction  was  received  into  Christ's 
Fold.  And  so  it  was  really  no  joke  when  Burnand 
said  that  the  book  which  had  most  influenced 
him  was  one  he  had  never  read. 

It  is  "no  joke"  with  most  of  us  that 
we  are  influenced  by  books  we  have  not 
read;  that  is,  we  are  left  without  the 
influence  those  books  might  have  had 
upon  us.  Their  non-influence  upon  us  is 
sometimes  a  positive  lack.  What  an 
influence,  for  instance,  has  the  not-reading 
of  the  Ivives  of  the  Saints  had  on  many 
Catholics, — an  influence  for  ill. 


The  moral  effect  of  Home  Rule  on  the 
people  of  Ireland  is  now  being  discussed 
in  certain  quarters,  and  pessimists  will 
have  it  that  the  country  is  sure  to  suffer 
religiously  as  a  result  of  larger  political 
freedom.  As  if  the  Irish  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  measure  of  liberty  for 
which  they  have  fought  so  long  and 
suffered  so  much  to  secure!  Personally, 
we  share  the  conviction  of  Fr.  Bernard 
Vaughan  on  this  subject.  Asked  recently 
by  a  press  interviewer  in  Dublin,  "whether 
he  thought  that  the  Irish  people  are  as 
religious  as  they  were,"  he  answered 
emphatically:  "If  you  should  judge  of 
the  religion  of  a  people  by  the  absence  of 
crime,  by  the  purity  of  their  women  and 
the  innocence  of  their  children,  Ireland 
does  not  seem  to  be  falling  away  from 
her  grand  ideals.  In  England  they  are 
fond  of  taking  a  census  of  church-going 
folk;  but  it  would  be  easier  in  Ireland 
to  take  a  census  of  those  who  do  not  go 
to  church." 


In  explanation  of  the  admitted  small 
increase  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Holland,  a  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon 
Tablet  writes:  "The  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  number  of  vocations  to 
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the  priestly  and  religious  state,  which 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  voca- 
tions in  other  countries;  and  also  in  the 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who, 
remaining  in  the  world,  embrace  the 
celibate  state  from  religious  motives.  All 
religious  .Orders,  and  all  missionary 
societies,  have  large  numbers  of  members 
in  their  ranks.  For  example,  I  visited  a 
parish  priest  some  time  ago,  who  told 
me  that,  from  his  parish  of  5000  souls, 
there  were  71  priests  living  kic  et  nunc, 
besides  a  still  larger  number  of  religious 
of  both  sexes."  . . . 

Writing,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Protestant  methods  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Finnemann,  S.  V.  D.,  tells 
of  a  free  entertainment  recently  given  in 
Tayum.  Part  of  the  entertainment  was 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  "Life 
of  the   Pope."     To  quote: 

It  is  incredible  and  unmentionable  what  was 
"shown"  and  told  about  the  venerable  Head 
of  the  Church.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  go 
into  details;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  number  of 
the  Pope's  "wives"  were  shown  on  the  screen, 
and  other  things  much  worse  were  mentioned 
and  "explained."  For  three  hours  Mr.  Hanna 
entertained  his  hearers  in  this  manner. 

"I  wonder,"  says  Fr.  Finnemann,  "if 
those  Protestants  who  support  these 
missions  are  aware  of  the  infamous 
methods  sometimes  employed  by  their 
emissaries."  Not  all,  one  may  be  sure.  A 
wealthy  gentleman  in  an  Eastern  city, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  generous 
patron  of  the  foreign  missions  of  his  sect, 
declared  to  a  priest,  of  our  acquaintance, 
on  returning  from  an  inspection  of  them: 
"They  have  received  all  the  money  I 
shall  ever  give  them.  My  eyes  have  been 
opened." 

It  is  a  sad  circumstance  that  after  so 
many  years  categorical  refutations  of  the 
slanders  of  "Maria  Monk"  against  nuns, 
and  her  false  statements  about  convents, 
should  still  be  in  demand, — that  non- 
Catholics  are  yet  to  be  found  who  give 
credence  to  such  monstrous  fabrications. 


For  the  benefit  of  a  correspondent  who 
is  endeavoring  to  enlighten  one  of  this 
class  of  Protestants — a  more  numerous 
class  than  is  generally  supposed, — we  may 
state  that  pamphlets  exposing  Maria 
Monk  and  others  of  her  kind  may  be 
had  of  the  International  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper,  vicar  of  Filey, 
England,  described  as  the  "walking  par- 
son," has  been  perambulating  in  Italy, 
and  it  seems  to  have  done  him  good.  He 
had  been  reading  and  hearing  things 
about  Catholic  countries  which  experience 
has  shown  him  were  not  true,  and  he  is 
honest  enough  to  say  so  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  London  Daily  'News.  "I 
wanted  to  see  at  first-hand,"  he  writes, 
"how  far  religion  was  'played  out'  in  the 
countries  through  which  I  passed.  Sta- 
tistics prove  anything;  but  when  you  see 
every  church  well  cared  for,  —  when,  as 
on  the  Sunday  I  was  at  Arezzo,  I  was 
obliged  to  perform  my  devotions  outside 
the  church,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  too  full  for  me  to  get  in;  and  when 
I  meet  the  priests  and  find  them  well 
informed,  fair-minded,  and  loved  by  their 
people,  I  form  my  own  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  religion." 


The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Israelite  does 
not  share  the  simulated  fear  of  American 
anti-Catholics  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
Church  on  our  government,  and  does  not 
believe  that  any  such  fear  animates  the 
people  at  large.    He  writes: 

If  there  was  really  any  genuine  general 
belief  in  an  impending  danger  of  Catholic 
dominance,  it  would  show  itself  in  attempts 
to  enact  laws  intended  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe, such  as  imposing  taxation  on  all  property 
not  owned  by  the  State  or  municipality, — 
including  churches  and  schools, — or  making  a 
public  school  education  a  necessary  qualification 
for  holding  any  public  office.  The  very  fact 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  being  done  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  spectre  of  the 
"supremacy  of  Rome"  in  the  United  States 
does  not  haunt  many.     The  anti-Catholic  war 
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that  is  being  carried  on  is  largely  for  political 
effect,  and  to  give  inefficient  preachers  and 
the  editors  of  second  rate  periodicals  something 
to  talk  about  that  will  interest  their  hearers 
or  readers.  The  danger  of  Roman  Catholic 
supremacy  in  the  United  States  is  a  bogey 
man  that  does  not  frighten  any  but  grown  up 
children. 

♦  ♦♦ 

The  Israelite  comments  also  on  the 
Spurgeon  incident  in  this  wise: 

It  would  seem  that  any  man  who  makes  a 
business  of  defaming  p'ublicly  and  for  hire 
what  a  large  class  of  people  hold  near  and  dear 
is  courting  punishment;  and  when  he  gets  it, 
it  should  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  and, 
except  that  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  there  is  little 
reason  for  regret.  The  attitude  of  the  Protestant 
Church  toward  the  Catholic  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  those  who  are  neither.  The  bitter 
animosity  exhibited  in  the  campaign  of  vilifi- 
cation that  Protestant  Christians  are  .waging 
against  their  co-religionists  of  the  older  Faith, 
is  hard  to  understand. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  made  more  under- 
standable by  this  sentence  from  Newman: 
"It  irritates  the  judgment,  feelings,  and 
imagination  of  Protestants  to  know  that 
religious  men  have,  deliberatel}'^  and  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  acted  on  the  conviction 
that  Protestantism  is  not  a  safe  religion 
to  live  in  or  to  die  in." 


If  one  set  of  modern  reformers  have 
their  way,  the  cry  of  "Extry"  will  not 
be  heard  in  the  raucous  tones  of  the 
newsboy,  but  an  organization  of  older 
and  perhaps  infirm  persons  unfitted  for 
other  labor  will  take  care  of  the  street 
vending  of  news.  And  it  would  seem 
there  is  abundant  reason  for  this  "reform.." 
One  of  its  latest  and  strongest  supporters 
is  Archbishop  Blenk,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  writes  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Child 
Labor  Bulletin: 

The  public  has  long  been  indulgent  toward 
the  street-trader,  because  it  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  child  is  nobly  endeavoring  to  support 
a  widowed  mother  or  a  sick  father  and  several 
starving  little  brothers  and  sisters.  But  upon 
investigation  of  the  home  conditions  of  several 
hundred  newsboys  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
found  that  in  most  cases  the  parents  were  not 
dependent  on  the  boy's  earnings.     The  poverty 


plea  is  for  the  most  part  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Scott  Nearing  says,  "In  many  cases  the  boys 
want  to  go  on  the  streets  in  order  to  have  the 
pocket  money  which  this  life  affords,  and 
ignorant  and  indifferent  parents  make  no 
objection,  but  take  street  life  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Sometimes,  though,  not  nearly  so 
often  as  is  generally  supposed,  there  is  real 
need  for  the  selling." 

We  may  say  with  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Child  Labor  Committee,  "Where  such 
cities  as  Paris  and  Berlin  do  entirely  without 
newsboys — corner  stands  taking  their  places, — 
it  would  seem  that  the  least  that  can  be  done 
in  America  is  to  adopt  some  adequate  system 
of  regulation.  In  this  connection  the  opportunity 
presented  in  newspaper  selling  to  give  work  to 
the  aged  and  handicapped, —  who  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  private  charity, — 
should  not  be  overlooked." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bogey  of 
State  Paternalism  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  modifying  an  institution  of  such 
questionable  merit  as  that  of  the  street 
newsboy. 


An  anti-divorce  league  formed  of  the 
Catholic  lawyers  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
new  organization,  and  should  prove  an 
effective  one  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Its 
founder,  State  Treasurer  Frederick  W. 
Mansfield,  says: 

If  every  Catholic  lawyer  in  Massachusetts 
will  join  this  proposed  league,  and  pledge 
himself  not  to  take  any  new  divorce  business, 
and  to  appear  in  di.vorce  cases  only  to  contest 
them  on  behalf  of  the  libellee  or  co-respondent, 
or  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  libellee 
as  to  the  custody  of  the  children  or  in  regard 
to  the  alimony,  I  think  a  long  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  the  eradication  of  divorces 
in  Massachusetts. 

Referring  to  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  him  in  starting  this  anti- 
divorce  league,  the  same  gentleman  speaks 
thus   sanely  and   modestly: 

Study  of  the  latest  statistics  discloses  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  divorce  business  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Catholic  Church  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  divorce,  and  I  am  doing 
all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  cause  the  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  become  the  attitude 
of   the    Commonwealth. 

Full  success  to  his  laudable  efforts  in 
a  genuinely  patriotic  work! 


St.  Anthony's  Sermon. 


Lolo. 


BY    GERTRUDE    E.  HEATH. 

fT.  ANTHONY  good,  I  have  understood, 
Once  preached  to  the  folk  of  the  sea: 
To  this  whimsical  church  came  the  carp  and  the 
perch, 
And  the  fishes  of  higher  degree; 
And  the  sermon  quaint  of  this  holy  saint 
I  will  tell  as  'twas  told  to  me. 

"I  have  a  sweet  notion, 

O  fish  of  the  ocean, 
Ye  whale  and  dolphin  and  cod. 

To  talk  to  you  all. 

From  the  great  to  the  small, 
Of  the  wonderful  blessings  of  God. 

You  have  water  to  thrive  in. 

To  swim  and  to  dive  in; 
He  has  given  you  plentiful  food. 

Sunshine  and  shade 

He  has  thoughtfully  made, — 
Oh,  blest  be  the  Giver  of  Good!" 

Rach  fish,  it  is  said,  bent  lower  his  head. 
Whale  and  dolphin  and  cod; 
Each  innocent  creature. 
With  eyes  on  the  preacher. 
Appeared  to  give  thanks  to  his  God. 
"Praised  be  the  Eternal 
For  blessings  diurnal! 
Thy  creatures  have  patiently  heard; 
Now  surely  my  wish  is  that  men  were  like  fishes : 
They  have  listened  at  least  to  Thy  word!" 

With  humility  then  was  he  followed  by  men, — 
They  were  shamed  by  the  carp  and  the  cod. 
With  prayer  and  with  praise. 
They  mended  their  ways, 
And  daily  walked  closer  with  God. 


The  first  profile  ever  made  was  that 
of  Antigonus,  King  of  Asia,  who,  having 
but  one  eye,  had  his  likeness  so  taken, 
382  B.  C. 


BY  THE   AUTHOR   OP  "FLOPS,"   ETC, 
II. 

ICK  slept  at  the  end  of  the  house 
nearest  to  the  little  home  farm. 
At  break  of  day  there  was  wild 
clucking  and  fluttering  in  the 
hen  roost.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
listened  at  his  open  window,  where  the 
honeysuckle  wreathed  with  perfumed 
blossoms.  One  could  see  the  red-tiled 
roofs  of  the  cow  sheds,  and  the  wooden 
top  of  the  long,  low  fowl  house.  Men's 
voices  were  speaking  softly:  the  words 
were  not  English.  Then  everything  was 
quiet  again.  There  was  only  a  glimmer  of 
grey  light  yet — just  enough  to  show  the 
round,  dark  trees  and  the  farmyard  roofs. 
The  night  was  very  hot. 

Dick  climbed  back  into  bed.  There 
would  be  hours  and  hours  to  sleep  still, 
he  thought,  and  to-morrow  he  would  put 
this  in  his  diary.  What  made  the  hens 
fight  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  so  that 
the  farm  men  had  to  come  and  separate 
them?  It  sounded  like  that.  And  why 
did  the  farm  men  talk  French?  Dick 
thought  most  foreigners  were  French. 
That  was  the  only  strange  language  he 
was  being  troubled  with  at  present; 
having  enough  to  do,  indeed,  to  spell 
his  own.  He  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
in  the  morning  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  occurrence. 

It  was  going  to  be  a  hot  day.  First, 
there  was  a  white  mist  below  and  a  grey 
sky  above.  By  ten  o'clock  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  sky  was  changing  to 
cloudless  blue.  An  hour  later,  when  Uncle 
Jerome  came  up  from  the  woods  and  the 
river  with  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  in  white 
linen  and  carrying  an  armful  of  towels, 
the  sun  was  strong,   and  everyone  knew 
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it  was  going  to  be  a  grand,  blazing, 
summer  day. 

Dick  had  enjoyed  himself.  He  had 
learned  to  do  the  side-stroke  hand  over 
hand;  he  had  floated,  too,  with  his 
chin  and  mouth  up,  and  the  water  lapping 
over  his  forehead.  Uncle  Jerome  said  he 
was  beginning  to  swim  like  a  fish.  There 
had  been  no  more  talk  of  the  visit  planned 
for  that  afternoon.  People  —  as  Dick 
called  all  "grown-ups" — people  had  come 
to  lunch  yesterday,  and  Uncle  Jerome 
had  gone  out  with  them,  and  the  boy 
had  been  left  to  amuse  himself  with 
Punch  and  Jackson.  If  only  he  could 
keep  Punch  and  get  rid  of  the  groom! 
This  was  the  question  that  was  filling  the 
small  boy's  mind.  He  wanted  adventures 
to  record  in  the  diary.  He  wanted  to  go 
away  on  Punch  alone.  Then  he  could 
not  be  taken  into  a  house  where  one 
had  to  sit  up  straight  on  a  chair,  and 
where  a  boy  had  to  endure  questions, 
and  even  to  be  kissed,  as  if  he  was  a  girl. 

It  puzzled  Uncle  Jerome  that  the  boy 
was  so  good  this  morning.  At  lunch, 
which  was  Dick's  dinner,  there  was  a  great 
sense  of  peace  and  rest.  But  Dick,  sitting 
perfectly  quiet,  was  not  taking  his  food. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Uncle  Jerome 
asked.  "You  are  always  like  that  when 
we  are  going  anywhere.  There  will  be  two 
hours  yet  before  we  go  to  Gorsefield;  so 
you  might  have  a  little  turn  on  Punch, 
if  you  like." 

"Thank  you,   uncle!" 

It  seemed  a  huge  effort  to  Dick  to  eat, 
but  he  tried,  when  he  was  told;  and  was 
for  once  faultless.  He  did  not  spill  the 
water,  or  drop  green  peas  on  the  floor, 
or  ask  for  more,  and  then  leave  it  on  his 
plate.  Nor  did  he  make  any  pattern 
with  the  juice  of  his  fruit- tart,  as  if  it 
was  paint.  He  had  asked  to  have  "only 
a  little,  please,"  even  of  the  tart;  and 
when  it  was  finished  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork  without  the  slightest  noise, 
gave  a  gentle  sigh  and  sat  quite  still. 

Uncle  Jerome  looked  at  him  with 
wonder  and  suspicion.   But  as  Dick  uttered 


no  sound,  not  even  another  sigh,  the 
uncle  gave  up  wondering,  and  told  Williams 
to  bring  him  his  cigar  and  coffee,  and 
said  to  the  exemplary  bo}^  that  he  need 
not  stay  any  longer.  At  which  permission, 
the  exemplary  boy  slid  off  his  chair,  said, 
"Thank  you,  uncle!"  and  was  out  of  the 
room  in  a  twinkle,  looking  back  from  the 
door  to  raise  his  small  hand  to  his  fore- 
head in  a  military  salute.  The  uncle 
returned  the  salute  with  a  smile.  It  was 
a  pretty  custom  of  Dick*s  own  invention. 
His  father  had  once  taken  him  to  see 
the  military  camp,  and  he  had  seen  the 
soldiers  salute  the  officer,  and  of  course 
learned  ho\y  to  do  it  at  once,  and  began 
to  try  it  on  the  sentries. 

Uncle  Jerome  sat  smoking  when  Dick 
was  gone,  knocking  the  cigar  ashes  into 
the  saucer  of  his  coffee  cup.  Gorsefield,  or 
Gorsefield  Towers,  was  the  finest  country 
house  anywhere  near.  It  was  about  seven 
miles  away,  far  across  the  moors.  A  very 
charming  family  lived  there — girls  and 
boys  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  Dick. 
There  was  no  settled  invitation;  but 
Dick  was  some  day  to  be  brought  there, 
and  then  the  young  people  were  to  have 
a  picnic  tea  in  a  wooded  place  called 
"the  wilderness,"  between  the  park  and 
the  open  moor.  Uncle  Jerome  had  all 
this  planned  as  a  surprise  for  Dick.  But, 
alas!  the  plan  was  a  failure;  for,  when 
the  time  came  for  starting,  Dick  could 
nowhere  be  found. 

The  rest  of  that  day  for  Uncle  Jerome, 
as  well  as  for  everyone  else,  was  spent  in 
a  search.  The  boy  had  not  only  dis- 
appeared, but  he  had  gone  of  with  Punch. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Jackson  rode  up  and 
down  all  round  the  neighborhood.  The 
men  even  searched  the  woods,  thinking 
the  boy  was  hiding  somewhere  with  the 
pony  to  avoid  going  visiting.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  account  for  his  getting  so 
far  away  as  to  be  out  of  sight  when  the 
search  began.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
sunk  into  the  earth.  But  the  pony  had 
sunk  with  him. 

Uncle   Jerome    was   very    anxiotis,  -  and 
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also  very  angry.  Dick  was  only  six.  He. 
had  hardly  learned  to  ride,  and  could 
not  manage  a  pony  alone.  Would  he  be 
got  back  alive?  What  would  his  father 
and  mother  feel  if  there  was  an  accident? 
What  a  pity  the  boy  had  ever  been 
brought  here  at  all!  In  this  distracted 
state  of  mind  Uncle  Jerome  sent  word 
to  the  police  of  the  nearest  town,  and 
went  motoring  about  himself  in  search, 
completely  giving  up  the  visit  to  his 
friends. 

The  household,  tired  and  worried,  began 
to  blame  and  scold  each  other  for  having 
seen  Master  Dick  at  various  tirries  and 
not  kept  an  eye  on  him.  Above  all, 
poor  Dodds,  the  ostler,  came  in  for 
blame;  for  he  had  saddled  the  pony. 
Everybody  told  the  other  all  the  awful 
tales  they  could  think  of  about  tumbles 
and  accidents  and  broken  necks.  In  fact 
the  house  became  a  miserable  place,  full 
of  fear  and  trouble.  And  most  of  these 
people  who  had  so  loved  and  served  the 
little  guest  were  afraid  they  might  never 
see  him  alive  again.  Uncle  Jerome  was 
the   most  unhappy  of  all. 

And  now,  what  had  really  become  of 
Dick?  And  how  had  it  happened?  The 
boy  had  been  wishing  to  go  for  a  ride 
alone  and  to  have  adventures.  Punch 
was  a  steady  pony,  with  a  thick  shaggy 
coat  and  a  grand  mane  and  tail.  Dick 
was  sure  he  could  manage  him.  It  was 
always  ciuite  easy  to  stick  on,  when 
Jackson  was  there;  yet  Jackson  had  a 
tiresome  way  of  keeping  close  to  him, 
even  holding  Punch  by  the  bridle  if  they 
cantered.  It  would  be  quite  different  to 
go  riding  without  that  man, — to  ride 
about  anywhere  he  liked  for  hours.  And 
if  he  could  do  this  to-day,  he  would 
not  have  to  go  to  that  horrid  house 
and  sit  quiet,  while  people  talked  about 
grown-up  things  that  bored  him. 

After  dinner  he  always  went  to  Mrs. 
Bonny,  the  housekeeper.  To-day  she 
gave  him  two  jam-puffs,  not  knowing 
ho\!W|^uch  of  her  pastry  went  to  the 
ponV  ^)ick   always    divided   fairly   with 


Punch.  The  pony  lifted  his  shaggy  head 
and  looked  round  with  his  soft,  dark  eyes 
when  he  saw  his  little  master  coming. 

"There's  a  carrot,  sir,  and  you  can 
eat  your  ^  cakes  yourself,"  said  Dodds, 
the  ostler.  "What  I  say  is,  it's  shameful 
waste.    'Osses  is  'osses." 

"But  don't  you  think  he  likes  a  jam- 
puff  better  than   that  hard   thing?" 

"No,  he  don't.  He  likes  a  carrot  or 
half  an  apple.  Put  your  cake  in  your 
pocket.  Mrs.  Bonm^  don't  make  pastry 
for   'osses." 

"See,  Dodds,"  said  the  boy,  "will  you 
have  half  of  it,  and  I'll  eat  the  other 
half?" 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Dodds,  and 
swallowed  his  half  like  a  crumb.  "Want 
the  saddle  on  now,  sir,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  if  you  please." 

Dodds  went  whistling  about,  and  soon 
had  Punch  saddled  and  bridled. 

"They  do  swell  'emselves  out,  'osses 
do."  he  said.  "I'll  have  to  pull  in  them 
girths  again  in  a  minute,  or  that  saddle 
might  turn." 

The  man  went  next  to  get  ready 
Jackson's  horse.  Jackson  was  the  groom, 
who  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
family  for  years,  and  who  was  teaching 
Master  Dick  to  ride.  And  now  Master 
Dick  found  the  chance  he  had  been 
waiting  for.  While  the  ostler  was  gone 
to  the  other  stable  for  the  groom's  big 
horse,  he  said,  "Come  along!"  to  Punch, 
and  led  the  pony  as  quickly  as  he  could 
out  of  the  stable-yard  gate  and  round 
the  corner. 

Then  Dick's  troubles  began.  The  pony 
would  not  stand.  He  and  the  boy  turned 
round  and  round,  with  the  full  length 
of  the  bridle  between  them.  It  w^as  not 
possible  to  touch  the  saddle  or  put  a  toe 
on  the  stirrup.  Punch  kept  the  soft, 
beautiful  eyes  on  him,  and  shook  his 
head  and  sidled  away.  Any  moment 
Jackson  might  come,  riding  the  big  horse 
out  of  the  stable-yard  gate. 

At  last  Dick  dragged  Punch  through"  a 
gap   in   the   hedge,  along   by   the   garden 
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wall  and  through  another  gap  into  the 
woods.  They  were  safe  out  of  sight;  and 
now  he  heard  the  ,  hoofs  of  Jackson's 
horse  trotting  along  the  lane.  Dick  led 
away  the  pony,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
by  a  narrow  path  among  the  trees.  This 
was  all  Uncle  Jerome's  ground,  and  he 
felt  at  home.  It  was  very  much  like 
being  in  the  garden,  only  Jackson  could 
not  follow  him.  At  an  open  space,  he 
tied  Punch  to  a  tree,  and  climbed  in  a 
leisurely  manner  onto  his  back.  Then 
he  took  the  bridle  off  the  branch,  turned 
the  animal's  head,  and  began  to  go  along 
a  broad  woodland  path. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  will  of  his  own 
.  that  pony  began  to  show  when  he  found — 
no  doubt  with  surprise  —  that  Jackson 
and  the  big  horse  had  not  come  out 
too.  He  wanted  to  eat  grass,  and  Dick 
had  to  tug  with  both  hands  to  pull  up 
his  head;  then  he  wanted  to  eat  the 
nearest  bush. 

"Come  along  —  do!"  said  Dick,  and 
pulled  him  away  triumphantly  with  a 
mouthful  of  leaves.  "If  it's  going  to 
be  like  this  when  one  rides  out  alone, 
how  shall   I   ever  get  to  anywhere?" 

He  clicked  his  tongue  to  encourage 
Punch  to  behave  better.  The  pony  tossed 
his  head  about,  as  if  he  wanted  to  shake 
bit  and  bridle  away,  and  then  he  set  off 
with  a  nice  trot.  Up  and  down,  up  and 
down  went  Dick,  just  as  Jackson  had 
taught  him,  keeping  the  tips  of  his  toes 
in  the  stirrups,  and  rising  in  the  saddle 
beautifully.  He  had  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing so  much.  The  wild  birds  sang,  and 
the  branches  overhead  shut  out  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Once  a  squirrel  peeped  down 
at  him,  and  then  sprang  away.  Another 
time  a  grey  rabbit  darted  across  the 
path  in  half  a  dozen  bounces  with  its 
little  white  tail  cocked  up.  Still  the  pony 
trotted  on,  and  the  boy  went  up  and 
down  in  the  saddle  as  if  he  were  all  on 
springs.  Now,  he  thought,  he  would 
always  have  things  to  write  in  his  d-i-a-r-y, 
diary;  for  he  could  ride  by  himself  quite 
well,  and  he  would  go  to  a  different  place 


every  day,  and  have  adventures  and  see 
the  world. 

Very  proud  of  himself,  he  turned  out 
of  the  wood  into  a  hedged  lane.  Jackson 
had  often  told  him  to  keep  to  the  left. 
When  a  motor  passed.  Punch  twitched 
his  ears,  but  kept  steady.  Jackson's 
horse  the  other  day  had  shied  at  a  big 
white  goose.  Punch,  Dick  thought,  was 
a  much  finer  animal  than  Jackson's 
horse.  The  only  thing  the  matter  with 
him  was  that  he  would  not  trot  any  more : 
he  would  only  walk.  Dick  had  not  thought 
of  bringing  a  riding  whip,  and  he  clicked 
his  tongue  in  vain.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
when  Punch  just  took  it  into  his  head, 
oil  he  went;  but  the  pace  depended 
entirely  upon  his  own  sweet  will,  and  he 
took  Dick  round  several  corners  and  along 
miles  of  hedged  lanes.  The  boy  was 
no  longer  afraid  that  Jackson  would 
overtake  him.  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
foiled  all  search  by  leading  the  pony 
into  the  wood,  and  getting  out  at  the 
other  side. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  Punch  had  often 
to  be  pulled  up  from  wanting  to  nibble 
the  wayside  grass.  After  a  long  ride,  they 
came  to  an  open  moor, — an  immense 
stretch  of  grassy  ground  with  clumps  of 
gorse  in  golden  bloom.  Dick  turned  his 
pony  on  to  the  grass,  not  having  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  sure  to  happen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Likes  and  Dislikes  of  the  Mistletoe. 


The  mistletoe,  although  a  parasite 
plant,  is  eclectic  with  regard  to  its  foster 
stem.  It  has  a  preference  for  the  apple 
tree,  whereon  it  thrives  as  well  as  on  the 
oak;  but  it  grows  reluctantly  and  imper- 
fectly on  the  pear  tree,  besides  -hindering 
the  development  of  the  tree  itself.  Exper- 
iments made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England  show  that  germination 
of  the  mistletoe  on  the  p^eCPcJ^^^s  in 
the  stunting  of  both,  wh^^jfe^afijiSALnd 
mistletoe  flourish  togetl 
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An  Inventive  Marquis. 


The  majority  of  people  are  not  aware 
that  many  of  the  inventions  of  to-day 
were  anticipated  by  a  Catholic  noble- 
man— ^the  Marquis  of  Worcester — about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  He 
experimented  with  explosive  projectiles, 
telegraphic  instruments,  a  watch  that 
needed  no  winding,  dredging  machines, 
flying  machines,  calculating  instruments, 
self-loading  firearms;  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  model  of  a  steam-engine  in 
successful  operation  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  lived  at  Raglan  Castle,  where 
was  established  a  perfect  system  of 
hydraulic  machines  for  every  conceivable 
domestic  use. 

Besides  being  so  skilled  in  invention, 
he  was  a  brave,  loyal,  and  worthy  man, 
who  had  impoverished  himself  in  befriend- 
ing Charles  I.  In  connection  with  the 
civil  wars  of  that  period,  a  story  is  told  to 
all  visitors  of  Raglan  Castle,  which  shows 
the  aid  which  his  genius  gave  to  the 
cavalier  cause. 

The  Roundheads  were  ravaging  Eng- 
land, and  a  detachment  was  approaching 
Raglan  Castle.  When  the  Marquis  was 
informed  of  this,  he  ordered  his  chief 
assistant — a  German  artisan  named  Casper 
Kaltoff — to  set  in  motion  every  wheel  and 
hydraulic  engine  about  the  place.  On 
came  Cromwell's  men;  and,  finding  no 
impediment  to  their  entrance,  they  fancied 
the  Castle  an  easy  prize.  But  they  did 
not  know  Edward,  the  quick-witted 
Marquis  of  Worcester.  As  they  entered 
the  hall  door  a  most  terrifying  noise 
greeted  them  on  all  sides.  It  seemed  to 
them  like  the  end  of  the  world. 

"There  was  such  a  roaring,"  the  learned 
Marquis  afterward  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"that  the  poor  silly  men  stood  amazed, 
as  if  they  had  been  half  dead,  yet  they 
saw  nothing  whatever." 

At  last  a  roguish  servant  of  the  Marquis 
rushed  in,  apparently  in  great  terror, 
exf^Mming: 


"Look  to  yourselves,  my  masters;  for 
the  lions  are  all  loose!" 

At  those  terrible  words  the  soldiers  of 
the  doughty  Oliver  turned  about,  and  ran 
down  the  stairs  with  such  haste  that  it 
was  thought  many  of  them  were  killed. 
At  all  events,  not  a  man  of  them  turned 
his  head  until  they  were  at  a  safe  distance 
from  Raglan  Castle. 


Wise  Ants. 


An  interesting  note  on  the  intelligence 
of  ants  was  communicated  to  the  Venetian 
Institute  of  Science,  Letters  and  Art,  some 
time  ago  by  Professor  Bonatelli. 

One  day,  sitting  in  his  study  window, 
he  saw  a  regiment  of  these  insects  march- 
ing up  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and 
returning  to  the  ground  by  means  of  one 
of  the  branches,  which  rested  against  the 
house;  evidently  preferring  its  smooth 
brick  surface  to  the  rough  bark  of  the 
tree.  To  test  their  ingenuity,  the  Professor 
cut  off  the  branch  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  very  small  space  was  left  between  it 
and  the  wall.  Dismayed,  the  tiny  soldiers 
held  a  short  council  of  war,  then  scattered 
in  every  direction. 

Half  an  hour  later,  coming  back  to 
his  post  of  observation,  the  Professor 
perceived  that  another  branch,  at  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  was  from  time 
to  time  blown  against  it  by  a  strong 
breeze  that  had  just  sprung  up.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  the  ants  had 
resumed  their  travels.  All  congregating 
on  this  other  little  branch,  they  patiently 
awaited  the  moment  of  its  contact  with 
the  house  to  jump  off;  thus  re-establishing 
their  interrupted  communication  with  the 
ground. 

"Wise  wee  creatures!"  exclaims  the 
Professor,  "who  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  floating  bridge  which 
Nature  prepared  for  them";  adding,  "so 
should  we  all,  little  and  big,  hasten  to 
grasp  and  make  good  use  of  our  fleeting 
opportunities." 
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— We  note  with  especial  gratification  that 
Monsignor  Benson's  most  important  work, 
"Confessions  of  a  Convert,"  reprinted  from  our 
own  pages,  is  now  in  its  sixth  thousand. 

— Some  short  stories  by  Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson  have  been  gathered  into  a  collection 
entitled  "Lovers'  Meetings,"  soon  to  be 
published. 

— As  many  as  twenty-five  works  printed  by 
Caxton,  comprising  his  most  noted  productions, 
a:re  iijcluded  in  the  portion  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  library  lately  sold  to  an  American 
purchaser. 

— "How  to  See  the  Vatican,"  by  Douglas 
Sladen  (Kegan  Paul),  deals  with  the  parts  of 
the  Pope's  residence  which  are  generally  closed 
to  or  neglected  by  visitors.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  illustrated  guide  book  to  the  Vatican. 

— It  was  a  happy  thought  to  publish  the 
Vesperale  Parvum,  an  excerpt  from  the  Ratisbon 
edition  of  the  Roman  Vesperale.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  smaller  parishes,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts.  For  this  reason  the 
Vespers  of  the  Sundays  of  the  year  and  of  the 
principal  feasts  are  presented  just  as  they  are 
in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Vesperale.  At 
a  slight  expense,  therefore,  small  parishes  may 
procure  the  means  to  carry  out  the  liturgical 
Sunday  Vesper  servicesi  The  book  is  neatly 
bound.    Price,  50  cents.    Pustet  &  Co. 

— "The  Protestant  Churches,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Meagher,  D.  D.  (Christian  Press  Associa- 
tion), is  a  i2mo  of  650  pages,  and  closely  packed 
pages  at  that.  Dr.  Meagher  can  not  be  accused 
of  undue  conciseness.  His  "First  Few  Words 
to  the  Gentle  Readers"  is  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation covering  fifty-four  pages.  In  the 
twenty  additional  chapters,  or  historical  essays, 
he  discusses  practically  all  the  sects  and  denom- 
inations into  which  the  original  Protestantism 
has  in  the  course  of  time  been  divided  and 
subdivided.  The  work  represents  indefatigable 
industry    and   laudable    zeal. 

— The  Rev.  Peter  Guilday,  to  whom  readers 
of  The  Ave  Maria  are  under  obligations,  has 
written,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  will  soon  publish, 
"The  English  Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 1 5  58-1 795."  The  book  follows  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  exiles — students  and  pro- 
fessors of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  members  of 
the  religious  Orders,  and  individual  lay  men 
and    women,    who    left    England    shortly    after 


the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and 
Supremacy  in  1559, — and  describes  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  absence  which  followed 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
exiles  returned  to  England. 

— A  London  publisher  states  that  he  accepts 
on  an  average  only  13  manuscripts  out  of 
every  500  submitted  to  him.  Three  months, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  the  average 
life  of  the  modern  novel, — that  is,  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  publisher. 

— While  most  readers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  German  will  be  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Fr. 
McSorley,  C.  S.  P.,  for  adapting  into  English 
Bishop  Von  Keppler's  "More  Joy"  (B.  Herder), 
a  goodly  number  of  those  readers — and  all 
reviewers — will  regret  that  the  adapter  has  not 
supplied  an  adequate  index,  or  at  least  an 
analytic  table  of  contents.  It  is  good,  however, 
to  possess  so  readable  a  translation  of  these 
excellent  essays,  even  without  the  facilities  for 
reference,  which  would  enhance  their  usefulness 
to  the  literary  worker. 

— "Fred  Carmody,  Pitcher,"  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Blunt  (The  Devin-Adair  Co.),  is  a  boys' 
story  that  is  a  boys'  story.  It  is  not  for  grown- 
ups, it  is  not  for  girls.  It  is  all  about  baseball, 
and  the  manly  virtues  for  boys,  and  the  -usual 
"squabbles"  at  a  boys'  boarding-school, — and 
the  joys,  too.  The  plot  is  very  simple  but 
sufficient.  The  narrative  fairly  spins,  proceeding 
almost  altogether  by  the  rapid  stages  of  racy 
conversation.  There  is  almost  no  scenic  back- 
ground to  the  story:  it  might  have  happened 
in  practically  any  Catholic  preparatory  college, 
but  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  thi^  lack. 
It  is,  we  believe,  Fr.  Blunt's  first  attempt  of 
the  sort;  and  bids  fair,  we-  hope,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  stories  in  which  the 
future  fortunes  of  "Fred  Carmody,  pitcher," 
and  his  able  catcher  will  be  recounted  for  the 
delight  and  profit  of  all  our  real  boys. 

— No  part  of  "Molly's  Fortunes,"  by  M.  E. 
Francis,  interested  us  so  much  as  the  foreword, 
which  relates  "how  this,  my  first  novel,  came 
to  be  written."  The  picture  there  given  of  the 
home-life  of  the  author  in  her  early  years  is 
singularly  appealing,  calling  for  expression,  we 
should  think,  in  a  volume  all  to  itself.  This  is 
not  to  say,  of  course,  that  "Molly's  Fortunes" 
is  lacking  in  interest,  though  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  author's  rating  of  it  as  a 
"rather    fanciful    love-tale."      Yet     while    the 
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•story  is  on,  so  to  speak,  it  seems  very  real,  and 
Molly  herself  convincingly  alive.  As  to  the 
plot,  there  are  complications  efiough  to  satisfy 
the  most  sophisticated  fiction  reader;  and  the 
last  chapter  will  leave  him  (or  should  it  be  her?) 
with  a  happy  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
harmoniously  restored.  B.  Herder  sells  this 
well-piJOit-up  story  for  the  eminently  fair  price 
of  one  dollar. 

— Readers  of  fiction  who  count  Mrs.  Henry- 
Ruffin  for  a  favorite  novelist  will  enjoy  her  latest 
story,  "The  Shield  of  Silence,"  published  by 
Benziger  Brothers.  There  is  a  plausible,  if 
somewhat  worn,  plot;  there  are  numerous 
interesting  situations,  not  a  few  really  likable 
characters,  and  a  sufficiently  long  time  is 
covered  by  the  action.  The  justice  of  the 
concluding  chapters,  we  must  say,  is  rather 
grim;  but  where  there  are  deeds  of  blood  to 
be  avenged,  there  must  be  keen  suffering. 
Father  Marion  sustains  a  difficult  role  well 
throughout;  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  learn 
that  the  detective  ages  in  his  efforts  to  trace 
and  trap  the  culprit.  The  publishers,  who  have 
produced  an  attractive  book,  state  that  there  are 
"vivid  descriptions"  of  life  among  the  Basques, 
and  "a  striking  account"  of  political  con- 
ditions in  Spain  in  this  novel, — a  view  which 
the  reader  may  not  share. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publisher' s  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"More   Joy."     Bishop   Von   Keppler.     $i. 

"Fred  Carmody,  Pitcher."  Rev.  Hugh  Blunt. 
85    cts. 

"The  Protestant  Churches."  Rev.  J.  C. 
Meagher,    D.D.     $1.25. 

"The  Shield  of  Silence."  Mrs.  Henry-Ruffin, 
$1.35. 

'Stories  from  the  Field  Afar."    60  cts. 

"The  Narrow  Way."  Rev.  P.  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.  R.    60  cts. 

"Half  Hours  with  God."  Rev.  Joseph  McDon- 
nell, S.  J.    35  cts. 

"Saturdays    with    Mary."     35    cts. 


"In    the    Heart    of    the    Meadow."      Thomas 

O'Hagan.     $1. 
"Father   Faber."     Mr.    Hale-Patch.     45    cts. 
"England  and  the  Sacred  Heart."    Rev.  G.  E. 

Price.     90    cts. 
"The  Pilgrims  of  Grace."    John  G.  Rowe.   $1.25. 
"Vocational  Guidance."   J.  Adams  Puffer.  $1.25. 
"Major  Orders."    Rev.  Louis  Bacuez,  SS.  $1.50. 
"  Monksbridge."    John  Ayscough.    $1.35. 
"  The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century."    Frederick  Ozanam.    $2. 
"  Mariology."  "  Soteriology."  Pohle-Preuss  Series. 

$\  each. 
"In  Quest  of   Adventure."     Mary   E.   Mannix. 

50  cts. 
"A  Child's  Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.   W.  Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 
"Time  or  Eternity?"     Bishop  Vaughan.    $1.75. 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."     Rev.  George 

S.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.    $2.50. 
"  De  Sanctissima  Eucharistia."    Daniel  Coghlan, 

S.   T.   D.    $2.50. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  Stanfield,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Westminster;  Rev.  Patrick  O'Leary,  diocese  of 
Hartford;    and  Fr.  John  Clayton,  S.J. 

Sister  M.  Louise,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  Marie  Dolores,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  D.  Newton,  Mr.  H.  J.  Boles,  Miss 
Julia  Kane,  Mrs.  Catherine  Durkin,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hagan,  Miss  Teresa  Weisler,  Mr.  Andrew 
Quigley,  Mr.. Joseph  and  Mr.  Edmond  Martin, 
Miss  Helen  Wall,  Mr.  John  Baker,  Miss  Teresa 
Sheehy,  Mr.  Michael  O'Neill,  Mr.  Henry 
Bloemker,  Mr.  Bernard  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Mary 
McGroarty,  Mrs.  Anne  Meehan,  Mr.  Frank 
Sellinger,  Mr.  Lawrence  Walton,  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Michael  MuUahy,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hill,  Mr.  Frederic  La  Tour,  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Manus,  Mrs.  Annie  O'Neill,  Mr.  Simon  Moser, 
Mr.  Joseph  Moydell,  and  Miss  Mary  iPetersen. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"Thy  Father,  -who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For   the   foreign   missions: 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  $2; 

B.    J.    M.,    $7. 
For   the    missionaries    in    Papua: 

Friend  (Muskogee,  Okla.),  $5. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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From  a  ijth-ceniury  MS.  in  the  British  Museum   {Harl.  7358). 
Dranscribed  and  slightly  modernized  for  "  The  Ave  Maria." 

JJ^OMEN  [that]  be  both  good  and  sheen,* 
Of  hands,  feet,  and  face  clean, — 
Women  [thus]  may  no  better  beenf 

Witness  of  Mary. 
Women  be  gentle  on  their  tower; 
A  Woman  bore  our  Saviour;  % 
Of  all  this  world  woman  is  flower, 

Witness  of  Mary. 
Worship  we  women's  face 
When  we  see  them  in  a  place; 
For  woman  is  the  well  of  grace, 

Witness  of  Mary. 
Love,  a  woman  with  heart  true: 
She'll  not  change  thee  for  a  new. 
Women  be,  [when]  of  words  few, 

Witness  of  Mary. 
Women  be  good,  without  harming; 
From  sorrow  and  care  they  will  us  bring. 
Woman  is  flower  of  all  thing, 

Witness  of  Mary. 


Roger  Bacon. 

BY    CECII^    UNDERWOOD. 


^f  XFORD,  with  appropriate  fes- 
Y  J  y\  tal  rites  and  in  true  academic 
^^/  fashion,  has  been  honoring 
-^  this  month  the  memory  of 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  The 
seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Roger  Bacon  was  celebrated  at  the 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  and  his  Alma 
Mater    paid    due    homage    to    a    brilliant 

*   Bright.  t   Be.  f  Three  syllables. 


,1914:    Rev.  D.E.Hudson.  C.S.C] 

scholar  and  thinker  of  the  Middle  Age. 
And  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
affords  the  modern  world  an  opportunity 
of  reviewing  once  more  the  tragic  story 
of  that  noted  Englishman  who  in  the 
heyday  of  Scholasticism  gained  the  title 
of  "Doctor  Mirabilis,"  won  a  name  in 
the  fields  of  theology  and  Scholastic 
Philosophy  almost  equal  to  that  of  St. 
Thomas  or  Blessed  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
closed  his  eventful  career  by  becoming 
one  of  the  famous  pioneers  of  modern 
science.  It  is  a  fruitful  study — the  life 
of  Bacon, — full  of  surprise,  instruction, 
pathos;  for  it  is  the  record  of  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  born  out  of  due  time.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  pioneer  of  modern 
thought  struggling  in  the  toils  of  a  stern, 
unsympathetic  environment.  As  the  herald 
of  a  new  era.  Bacon  was  not  understood 
by  his  age,  and  hence  he  was  suspected, 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  that  science 
which  has  since  wrought  such  astonishing 
changes  on  the  face    of  the  earth. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  fame 
of  the  Oxford  philosopher  has  suffered 
a,nd  his  glory  has  been  eclipsed  by  his 
less  illustrious  namesake,  Francis  Bacon, 
who,  because  of  his  efforts  along  similar 
lines,  gained  the  envied  title  of  Father 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,  whereas  the 
title  may  be  disputed  with  the  largest 
show  of  justice  by  the  scientific  wizard 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  inductive 
method  of  reasoning  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  progress  in  experimental 
science  is  ascribed  to  Francis  Bacon;  but 
this   scientific   method   as   now   emploved 
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is  as  little  identical  with  the  induction 
taught  and  practised  by  the  great  Chan- 
cellor as  with  that  of  Aristotle.  For  a 
clearer  example  of  this  mental  process  we 
must  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  neglected 
Oxford  philosopher,  a  source  from  which 
Francis  Bacon  himself,  in  all  likelihood, 
drew  whatever  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
that  modern  method  of  acquiring  truth. 
And  if  he  had  accepted  the  inductive 
method  from  the  elder  Bacon's  hands 
without  adding  thereto  impossible  condi- 
tions and  fanciful  safeguards,  he  might 
have  made  even  more  substantial  discov- 
eries in  the  realm  of  science.  But  the 
proud  Chancellor  of  the  times  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  disdained  to  notice  the 
obscure  Oxford  scientist  except  once,  and 
then,  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner; 
although  the  treatise  expressing  such  con- 
tempt abounds  with  evidence  as  to  the 
indebtedness  to  Roger  which  Francis  in- 
curred while  at  work  upon  the  composition. 
Sensitiveness  of  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  acknowledging  literary  debts  ranks  not 
among  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  authorship.  We  are 
aware  of  doing  the  learned  Elizabethan 
jurist  and  statesman  no  injustice  when 
we  afhrm  that  he  developed  a  love  for 
scientific  research  from  reading  the  works 
of  Roger  Bacon.  As  Professor  Adamson 
remarks:  "Place  side  by  side  the  Novum 
Organon  and  the  Opus  Majus,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  indebtedness  of 
the  one  to  the  other."  And  the  same 
authority  goes  further  still:  "In  true 
perception  of  the  nature  of  science  and 
consequent  grasp  of  scientific  method,  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  Roger  Bacon 
is  incomparably  superior  to  his  more 
famous  namesake."  In  his  Critical  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Professor  Diihring 
observes:  "Roger  Bacon  was  not  a  school- 
man in  the  Mediaeval  sense  of  that  word: 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  modern  thinker. 
He  was  not  appreciated  by  his  own  age, 
because  he  was  in  advance  of  it.  And 
as  a  modern  thinker,  his  conceptions  of 
science  are  more  just  and  clear  than  are 


those  of  his  more  celebrated  namesake." 
A  consensus  of  German  and  French 
criticism  gives  the  palm  to  the  elder 
Bacon  for  clarity  of  scientific  thought  and 
more  definite  vision  of  the  experimental 
field.  Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  Chancellor's 
prize  essay  at  Oxford,  seems  to  sum 
up  the  case  admirably  for  both  men: 
"Francis  Bacon  announced  opinions  essen- 
tially held  by  his  predecessor.  Both  advo- 
cated a  great  reform  in  the  intellectual 
world,  and  both  were  in  agreement  that 
experience  is  the  chief  means  not  only 
in  the  investigation  of  nature  but  also 
in  the  science  of  experimentation.  For 
experience  alone  proves  or  verifies  scien- 
tific propositions.  The  inductive  method 
of  reasoning,  howsoever  badly  obscured  or 
employed  by  them  in  practice,  was, 
nevertheless,  present  to  the  mind  of 
both." 

The  title  "MirabiHs,"  or  "Wonderful," 
seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
Oxford  Doctor  after  due  consideration  of 
his  natural  gifts  and  endowments,  together 
with  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  learning. 
The  title  came  as  a  result  of  his  success 
in  the  Scholastic  disputations  held  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  and 
taught  for  a  number  of  years.  But  his 
heart  was  never  wrapped  up  in  such 
disputes,  however  useful  they  may  have 
been  as  a  course  of  mental  gyninastics; 
he  longed  for  the  philosophy  of  fruit,  his 
early  and  first  love — the  natural  sciences. 
It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects  ^hat  posterity  will  account  him 
"Mirabilis,"  of  "Wonderful."  Certainly 
it  was  in  this  sense  that  Von  Humboldt 
considered  him  "the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Middle  Age."  The  fare- 
well speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Greene, 
the  playwright,  refers  to  his  career  as  a 
scientist:  "My  good  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  how 
that,  through  my  art,  I  have  attained  to 
that  credit  that  few  men  living  ever  had; 
of  the  wonders  I  have  done  all  England 
can  speak.  I  have  unlocked  the  secrets 
of  art  and  nature  and  let  the  world  see 
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those  things  that  have  layen  hid  since  the 
death  of  Hermes.  My  studies  have  found 
the  secrets  of  the  stars.  I  Ukewise  have 
found  out  the  secrets  of  trees  and  plants 
and  minerals  and  stones,  and  come  upon 
the  stores  of  knowledge  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth."  Here  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  question  propounded  earlier 
in  Greene's  play: 

Now,  Masters  of  our  Academic  State, 
That  rule  in  Oxf9rd,  viceroys  in  your  place, 
Whose  heads  contain  maps  of  the  liberal  arts, 
Spending  your  time  in  depths  of  learned  skill. 
Why  flock  ^ou  thus  to  Bacon's  secret  cell, 
A  friar  newly  stalled  in  Brazen-Nose? 
'Oxford,  at  the  time  when  Bacon  studied 
and  taught  there  —  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  —  gave  considerable 
attention  to  science,  and  hence  the  eager- 
ness with  which  students  flocked  to  the 
friar's  "lonely  cell."  His  companions  at 
the  University  were  Robert  Grosseteste, 
Adam  de  Marisco,  Richard  Fitzacre,  and 
Bdmond  Rich,  —  all  teachers  imbued  with 
the  same  high  academic  ideal.  They 
were  engaged  upon  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  exact  sciences;  and  they 
influenced  Bacon  and  encouraged  him  to 
pursue  his  scientific  studies,  so  that  when 
he  entered  the  University  of  Paris  his 
bent  of  mind  was  rather  in  the  direction 
of  physical  research  than  toward  Scholas- 
ticism. He  made,  however,  a  brilliant 
course  in  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Paris,  linked  his  name  with  those  of 
Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Alexander 
of  Hales,  as  a  master  of  scholastic  lore, 
and  won  the  envied  title  of  "Doctor 
Mirabihs."  But  the  title  "Wonderful" 
applies  with  still  greater  justice  to  his 
career  as  a  linguist  and  scientist.  Along 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  he  studied  and 
mastered  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Chaldaic.  His  powerful  intellect,  shar- 
pened by  Aristotelian  dialectics,  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge,  which  his  mastery 
of  Arabic  unlocked.  He  also  learned  from 
the  vSchoolmen  method  and  precision  in 
the  use  of  terms;  and  the  treatises  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  various  sciences,  some 


of  them  translations  from  Arab  scientists, 
exhibit  the  same  faultlessly  clear  language 
found  in  the  tomes  of  Aquinas.  His  words 
are  weighty,  precise,  and  bright  as  steel. 
There  is  no  flowery  grace  or  glitter  apart 
from  the  sharpness.  With  merciless  force 
and  directness  he  bears  down  upon  his 
problem,  and  on  every  page  there  is  a 
display  not  only  of  vast  erudition  but  the 
workings  of  a  mind  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

Bacon  wrote  six  treatises  on  astronomy, 
four  on  optics,  twenty-two  on  chemistry 
and  alchemy.  (A  strange  hobby  of  his 
was  to  find  an  elixir  that  would  prolong 
life  and  transmute  base  metals  into  gold.) 
There  are  extant,  besides,  six  treatises  on 
geography,  ten  on  medicine,  also  a  frag- 
ment dealing  with  Hebrew  grammar.  "It 
would  be  easier  to  collect  the  leaves  of 
the  Sibyl,"  writes  one  author,  "than  to 
bring  together  the  treatises  of  Bacon,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  throughout  the  libraries 
of  Europe."  From  contemporaries  he 
receives  the  credit  of  having  discovered 
phosphorus,  magnesia,  bismuth,  and  the 
properties  of  antimony;  also  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  the  camera  obscura,  and 
the  construction  of  the  first  telescope 
are  associated  with  his  name.  The  Opus 
Majus  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  grand 
synthesis  of  science  akin  to  the  Thomistic 
Summa  in  theology.  This  synthesis  was 
never  fully  elaborated,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Bacon  spent  twenty-four  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  prison,  during 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  open  a  book 
or  touch  an  instrument. 

Bacon  attempted  to  found  a  school  of 
sacred  criticism,  and  to  this  end  he  pre- 
pared several  formal  dissertations  on  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints;  but  more  particularly 
did  he  encourage  it  by  his  study  of 
Hebrew.  The  many  references  scattered 
throughout  his  works  prove  conclusively 
his  wide  reading  in  the  Talmud,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  other  Oriental  literatures 
as  well.  The  manner  in  which  he  disputes 
St.  Jerome's  translation  of  certain  pas- 
sages    shows     that    he     understood     the 
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niceties  of  Hebrew  grammar.  In  the  Opus 
Tertium  he  says  that  he  often  refers  to 
the  Arabic  language,  yet  he  "does  not 
write  it  hke  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin." 
There  was  a  tradition  at  Oxford  that 
he  made  several  considerable  transla- 
tions from  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture; 
no  such  work,  however,  has  been  found 
among  his  literary  remains.  "I  wish  to 
interest  my  pupils  and  friends,"  he  writes, 
"in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Arabic,  because  the  treasures  of  learning 
are  contained  in  them  rather  than  in  the 
Latin,  which  borrowed  from  them  most 
of  its  intellectual  wealth."  While  not 
denying  cultural  value  to  the  Latin,  he 
felt  that  Mediaeval  scholars. made  a  great 
mistake  in  giving  that  language  prece- 
dence over  the  others.  In  the  department 
of  languages,  as  in  that  of  theology  and 
science,  he  must  have  been  truly  won- 
derful; for  he  states  in  the  Opus  Tertium 
that  "in  three  days  I  could  teach  an  apt 
pupil  enough  Hebrew  to  read  and  under- 
stand what  the  saints  and  Prophets 
have  written;  and  in  three  days  I  could 
do  the  same  thing  with  Greek." 

In  his  linguistic  as  well  as  scientific 
studies.  Bacon  aimed  at  the  useful;  he 
advocated  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Arabic,  in  order  to  widen  the  mental 
horizon  and  check  the  extravagance  of 
certain  vSchoolmen.  Similarly  he  advo- 
cated the  study  of  medicine,  so  that  the 
student  might  have  a  sana  mens  in  sano 
corpore.  Not  only  that,  but  it  helped 
the  whole  human  race,  "rescuing  the  weak 
and  diseased  from  pain  and  death."  He 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  medicine  the  example 
of  the  Great  Teacher  who  healed  the  sick 
and  infirm.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
much  Francis  Bacon  makes  of  the  same 
idea  in   "  De  Augmentis." 

But  to  return  to  Roger.  His  study 
of  mathematics  was  also  prosecuted  with 
a  view  to  secure  a  basic  principle  for 
all  the  sciences.  He  soon  discovered 
the  mutual  relationship  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  rightly  hit  upon  mathe- 
matics as  a  basic  study.    He  applied  his 


mathematical  knowledge  in  mechanics, 
and  his  startled  brethren  thought  that 
his  strange  mechanical  devices  were  the 
work  of  the  devil.  He  applied  the  same 
basic  science  in  the  field  of  astronomy, 
calculating  sidereal  distances  and  the 
motions  of  the  planets;  and  all  the  while 
his  religious  superiors  believed  he  was 
practising  the  black  arts.  Yet  his  study 
of  astronomy  had  a  utilitarian  purpose, 
a  part  of  which  was  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar.  He  recognized  the  errors  that 
had  crept  in  regarding  the  cpmputation 
of  time,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Pope:  "The  Arabs,  Greeks — in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  Orient  look  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  horror  upon  the  stupidity  shown 
by  Christians  in  their  chronology.  If 
your  Holiness  will  only  give  the  order 
to  have  the  Calendar  reformed,  you  will 
achieve  a  » glory  greater  than  any  of 
your  predecessors  in  the  Church  of  God." 
But  Clement,  to  whom  he  addressed  this 
appeal,  did  not  give  the  order;  and  the 
glory  which  Bacon  saw  in  store  for  the 
courageous  reformer  had  to  wait  several 
hundred  years. 

Experimental  science  in  Bacon's  time 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
learned,  and  with  suspicion  by  the  igno- 
rant. The  philosophers  sneeringly  asked, 
"What  is  the  value  of  those  things^" 
whereas  the  suspicious  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar  interpreted  a  search  for  hidden 
knowledge  as  a  desire  to  know  forbidden 
things.  Thus  the  physical  sciences  seemed 
in  the  popular  mind  to  be  allied  with 
the  black  arts  and  with  devil's  magic. 
In  a  particular  manner  the  study  of 
astrology  came  under  the  Mediaeval  ban; 
for  it  aimed  at  bringing,  if  possible,  the 
other  planets  and  heavenly  bodies  into 
sinister  relations  with  our  own;  influ- 
encing more  often  for  evil  than  good 
our  human  destiny.  Similarly  the  specu- 
lative part  of  chemistry  and  alchemy 
came  under  suspicion  for  holding  out  the 
promise  of  producing  all  things  from  the 
elements,  especially  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  and  other  precious  metals. 
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The  curious  instruments  employed,  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  the  mysterious  silence  and 
awe  that  shrouded  the  Mediaeval  labo- 
ratory,— all  pointed  to  magic,  the  exercise 
of  superhuman  power,  and,  most  likely, 
a  pact  of  some  kind  with  the  devil.  And 
because  Bacon  spent  days  and  months  in 
his  laboratory,  surrounded  by  mysterious 
instruments  and  appliances,  in  search  of 
forbidden  lore,  he  was,  therefore,  a  magi- 
cian ;  nay,  worse,  he  had  a  secret  compact 
with  the  great  adversary. 

By  degrees  the  popular  myth  concern- 
ing the  Friar  Magician  expanded;  and 
the  story  of  his  practising  magic  and  the 
black  arts  before  the  King  of  England, 
his  construction  of  the  Brazen  Head, 
and  his  alleged  connection  with  Brazen- 
Nose  College,  are  all  by-products  of  the 
same  fable.  According  to  Hearne's  Diary, 
"Friar  Bacon  always  desired  retirement 
whenever  he  searched  into  the  secrets 
of  nature.  'Tis  true  the  place  is  in 
the  south  suburbs  of  Oxford.  Also 
at  Sunnywell  they  have  a  tradition  of 
his  studying  there,  and  that  he  had  an 
observatory,  and  that,  too,  upon  the 
tower  of  the  church.  'Tis  very  likely 
that  he  often  went  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  to  make  observations.  Other 
scholars  in  Oxford,  imitating  Friar  Bacon, 
had  in  those  times  their  secret  retiring 
places.  Bacon's  example  was  much  fol- 
lowed because  he  was  indeed  a  prodigy 
of  learning.  By  all  sorts  of  people  he  was 
persecuted  as  a  magician,  though  he  WTote 
against  the  practice.  He  believed  in  the 
magical  glass,  and  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  and  that 
the  circle  had  been  squared,  but  he  was 
an  avowed  enemy  of  necromancy.  His 
idea  of  the  Brazen  Head  came  from 
images  of  the  gods  made  by  the  enchanter 
Virgilius  to  warn  the  citizens  of  impending 
attacks,  and  it  hath  given  its  name  to 
Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford.  Certainly 
he  thought  to  surround  England  with  a 
high  wall  of  brass." 

The   popular   tradition   which   regarded 


Friar  Bacon  as  a  magician  and  necro- 
mancer culminated  in  the  Elizabethan 
story-book  and  the  comedy  from  the  pen 
of  Greene.  He  is  represented  as  per- 
forming the  usual  feats — raising  the  spirit 
of  Rosamund,  causing  tables  loaded  with 
luscious  fruit  and  dainty  viands  to  appear 
before  King  Henry,  calling  up  the  evil 
spirits  to  dance  and  perform.  We  owe 
to  Greene  at  least  a  suggestion  of  what 
Bacon's  personal  appearance  was  like": 
"Thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  learned; 
thy  countenance,  as  if  Science  held  her 
seat  betw^een  the  circled  arches  of  thy 
brows."  No  marvel,  then,  that  he  devel- 
oped the  reputation  of  a  magician. 

And  the  fact  that  he  was  so  regarded 
explains  in  part  his  long  imprisonment — 
once  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  finally, 
for  a  period  of  fourteen,  or  twenty-four 
in  all;  and  at  a  stage  when  his  giant 
intellect  w^as  in  its  prime,  and  when  he 
could  have  done  his  best  w^ork.  No  wonder 
Milman  calls  him  "the  most  pathetic 
figure  of  the  Middle  Ages";  no  wonder 
an  Oxford  professor  of  history  refers  to 
his  life  as  the  saddest  story  in  the  records 
of  Mediaeval  learning.  Nor  should  we 
blame  overmuch  his  Franciscan  brethren: 
they  did  not  understand  him.  They  sup- 
ported and  defended  him  as  long  as  they 
dared;  for  they  were  the  special  friends 
of  the  physical  sciences.  They  encouraged 
the  study  of  medicine  and  mathematics 
and  chemistry,  and  there  was  a  laboratory 
in  almost  every  Franciscan  cloister.  But 
this  mysterious  wizard,  threatening  to 
read  God's  thoughts  after  Him  in  the 
recesses  of  the  earth  and  in  the  infinite 
abysses  of  the  heavens;  this  marvel, 
promising  an  elixir  to  provide  perpetual 
youth,  promising  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  the  neighboring  planets,  and, 
worst  of  all,  announcing  a  revelation  of 
the  forbidden  secrets  of  nature, — ^surely  he 
had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil;  and, 
out  of  kindness  to  an  erring  brother,  they 
kept  him  in  prison.  He  must  repent  of 
his  grievous  sin;  the  devil  must  be  • 
exorcised.    And  so  the  first  great  English 
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herald  of  the  New  Order  that  has  made 
all  things  new  languished  in  prison  until 
he  was  gray  and  old  and  broken-down; 
then  he  emerged  just  in  time  to  see 
the  sun  set  upon  a  shattered  career. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  either 
his  age  or  his  brethren  to  shoulder  all 
the  blame.  One  valid  reason  for  his 
severe  punishment  was  a  bitter  tongue 
and  ungovernable  temper.  As  he  advanced 
in  his  studies  of  science,  his  tone  toward 
his  superiors  and  contemporaries  became 
harsh  and  violent;  he  flouted  their  igno- 
rance, he  railed  against  their  authority; 
he  seemed  to  have  only  one  object  in 
view,  aside  from  scientific  research,  and 
that  was  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Scholastic  teachers.  Of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  the  Scholastic  light  of  the 
Franciscans,  he  sneeringly  observed:  "The 
Summa  of  Alexander,  though  it  v/as  as 
heavy  as  the  weight  of  a  horse,  was  full 
of  errors  and  displayed  crass  ignorance 
of  physics,  metaphysics,  and  even  logic." 
Now,  if  Bacon  permitted  himself  to  speak 
thus  of  the  intellectual  light  of  his  own 
Franciscan  household,  what  must  he  have 
written  and  said  concerning  St.  Thomas 
and  other  Scholastics?  A  little  more 
prudence,  a  little  more  charity  toward 
those  who  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him,  might  have  mitigated  his  punish- 
ment, or,  better  still,  might  have  averted 
the  cruel  blow  that  deprived  him  of  his 
books  and  his  liberty.  Bacon  afforded  an 
easy  mark  either  for  inquisitorial  zeal  or 
personal  jealousy;  for  it  was  not  difficult 
to  show,  at  the  trial  before  the  chapter 
of  his  Order,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
quasdani  novitates — vague,  spefctral  things 
that  inhabit  the  borderland  of  heresy. 
However,  in  spite  of  any  hostility  within 
and  without  his  Franciscan  household, 
a  close  examination  of  his  life-story  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  account  of 
an  arrogant  independence,  contempt  for 
authority,  imprudent  attacks  upon  relig- 
ious superiors,  together  with  the  outbreaks 
,  and  excesses  of  a  violent  temper.  Bacon 
was    his    own    worst    enemy, — he    himself 


made  the  most  substantial  contribution 
to  his  downfall.  And  this  fact  only 
deepens  the  pathos  of  the  tragedy. 

But  if  we  are  moved  to  pity  at 
the  sight  of  this  Mediaeval  Prometheus 
chained  for  years  in  his  empty  cell,  if 
his  age  acted  cruelly  toward  him,  it  does 
not  follow  that  our  own  should  treat 
him  with  similar  injustice.  The  inflated 
rhetoric  of  a  shallow  but  plausible  Scotch 
critic  has  invested  "the  Viscount  of  St. 
Albans  with  the  robes  of  glory  which 
should  be  worn  by  Roger  Bacon,  for  the 
latter  was  the  first  great  experimental 
philosopher;  his  was  the  first  intellect 
of  the  highest  order  to  give  full  assent 
to  that  philosophy  of  fruit  which  now 
blesses  the  earth  with  abundance  of 
harvest ;  he  was  the  first  great  philosopher 
to  sketch  a  grand  synthesis  of  science, 
and  to  assert  that  "all  sciences  are  con- 
nected and  lend  each  other  material  aid 
as  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole";  he 
was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  mankind  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  was  not  multiple 
but  one,  not  discrete  but  continuous;  he 
was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  unity  of 
science  subserved  the  highest  ethical  pur- 
poses conceivable  by  man,  and  that  the 
Church  could  have  no  stronger  natural 
ally  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
spiritual  truth;  he  was  the  first  to  fore- 
cast an  age  of  industry  and  invention 
and  experiment;  and  the  first  to  guide 
mankind  to  new  fields  of  discovery,  which, 
in  their  sum  total  embraced  the  unknown 
realm  of  nature.  He  set  before  himself 
the  noblCvSt  aim;  for  he  sought  not  only 
to  improve  the  state  of  mankind  by  a 
wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  he 
sought  also  to  strengthen  the  Church  in 
her  work  of  moral  regeneration  by 
surrounding  her  with  every  intellectual 
resource.  The  narrow  utilitarianism  which 
characterized  his  namesake,  his  lov^e  of  the 
vulgar  useful,  never  sullied  the  splendid 
ethical  and  spiritual  ideals  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  He  listened  not  to  the  siren 
voices  of  sensualism  and  selfishness,  which 
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reduced  from  theory  to  pra.ctice,  brought 
the  wrecked  Chancellor  upon  the  rocks; 
but,  by  making  Science  the  handmaid  of 
Morality  and  Religion,  he  consecrated  her 
life  anew,  as  divine  grace  touched  and 
transformed  the  wild  vine.  So  that  the 
Opus  Ma  jus  outlines  the  only  complete 
synthesis  ever  drawn  up  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  It  is  the  true  "Instauratio 
Magna"  which  marks  a  new  and  ever- 
fruitful  era  in  the.  history  of  the  world. 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 

BY    MAURICe    FRANCIS    EGAN, 

XXVII. 
^./^  RS.    TREVANION     had      given 


breakfast    to    her    husband,    and 

"tidied"  her  house.  The  old  woman 

now  sat  between  the  two  windows  of  her 

kitchen,  in  the  morning  light,  reading  her 

Welsh  Bible. 

"Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  She 
repeated  the  words  in  Welsh  and  in 
English.  They  brought  sadness  into  her 
mind.  She  thought  of  her  son.  With  the 
optimism  of  all  mothers,  she  could  not 
see  his  faults  as  she  would  have  seen 
the  faults  in  other  women's  sons;  but  she 
admitted  to  herself  that  the  Lord  was  not 
building  her  son's  house.  The  indom- 
itable old  woman  was  having  one  of  her 
days  of  depression.  Her  keen  black  eyes 
had  lost  their  light;  they  had  brightened 
for  a  few  moments  when  she  had  fought 
a  battle  with  the  grocer's  boy,  and 
insisted  on  counting  the  potatoes  he 
brought  her  in  the  basket  supposed  to 
hold  a  peck;  but  now  the  fight  was  over 
i        and  she  was  listless. 

j  A  step  was  heard  on  the  gravel  of  the 

little  pathway  that  led  through  the  back 
yard;    but  she  did  not  move. 

"Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it,"  she  read  again. 

The    latch    of    the    kitchen    door    was 
lifted  and  her  son  entered. 

"George!"    she   exclaimed   breathlessly. 


"What  is  the  matter?    Who  is  ill?     Nof 
the  boy?" 

"No."  He  hung  his  hat  and  light 
overcoat  on  the  rack  beside  the  cupboard. 
"Oh,  no,  mother!  I'm  ill  and  out  of 
sorts,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  to  see  you. 
I  stayed  up  in  the  library  all  night,  and 
I'm  too  stupid  for  ordinary  human  inter- 
course; and  when  a  man  feels  thoroughly 
selfish  and  out  of  touch  with  the  world, 
he  can  go  only  to  his  mother.  Nobody 
else  would  stand  him." 

Trevanion  was  certainly,  a  picture  of 
depression.  He  had  walked  to  the  house. 
She  saw  that  by  the  dust  on  his  shoes. 
She  hated  the  noise  of  his  motor  car: 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  it  brought  home  to  her  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gulf  rapidly  widening  between 
her  son  and  herself. 
"How's  father?" 

"He's  just  gone  to  sleep  again.  Ah, 
George,  he's  not  long  for  the  world!  If 
you're  going  to  have  any  gaieties  up  at 
the  great  house,  have  them  soon;  for  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  will  be  in 
mourning."  She  brushed  the  moisture 
from  her  eyes.  "He  was  a  good  man, 
and  was  very  proud  of  you  till  pain  took 
away  his  sense.    Sit  down,   George." 

Trevanion  swung  heavily  into  the 
vacant  rocking-chair, 

"It's  too  early  for  coffee?" 
"No,"  he  said,  knowing  that  it  would 
please    her.      "I    have    taken    none    this 
morning  yet;    so  you'll  make  me  a  cup, 
mother." 

She  went  about  this  pleasant  task, 
bustling  and  talking.  It  was  like  old 
times.  Her  son  watched  her.  The  pain  in 
his  heart  eased  a  little,  but  it  did  not  go. 
The  coffee  was  ready,  and  the  two  drew 
up  to  the  oilcloth-covered  kitchen  table. 
"What  were  you  reading  when  I  came 
in,  mother?" 

"A  bit  out  of  the  Good  Book,  George. 
You  know  it  well:  'Unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  they  labor^in  vain  that 
build  it.'  But  it  sounds'be^r  in  Welsh. 
It's  a  great   comfort— -the  feood    Book." 
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"I'm  not  saying  it's  not,  mother,"  he 
answered.  "It's  a  great  Book  to  read 
in  order  to  understand  human  nature, 
which  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow.  And  it's  a  beautiful  Book. 
There's  nothing  like  it  for  poetry.  But 
it's  never  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and  it's 
not  now,  though  I  need  comfort  and 
guidance  sorely." 

"Even  your  mother  can't  take  the 
place  of  the  Good  Book,  and  of  Him  who 
speaks  through  it." 

"Mother,  you  know  I've  never  lied 
to  you." 

Mrs.  Trevanion's  tight  lips  relaxed,  and 
she  nodded.  A  thrill  ran  through  her 
heart.  After  all,  she  was  necessary  to 
this  strong  man  who  wanted  to  build 
the  temple  with  his  own  hands. 

"And  now,"  he  went  on,  "I  must  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  know,  and  that  I  don't 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  an  infallible 
voice  of  direction.  You  tell  me  so,  but 
that  is  not  enough;  clergymen  tell  me 
so,  but  that  isn't  enough.  I  can  read  the 
splendid  passages  and  the  sad  passages 
with  pleasure;  but  there  are  great 
passages  in  other  books.  For  hundreds 
of  years  the  Christian  world  accepted  the 
Bible  from  Rome,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  things  changed,  and  you  kicked 
off  Rome  and  kept  its  Bible." 

"I  will  not  argue."  Mrs.  Trevanion 
spoke  passionately.  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  He  will  lead  me 
through  the  green  pastures  and  the  clear 
waters.    Be  humble  and  believe,  my  son." 

Trevanion  took  up  his  coffee  cup  and 
went  to  the  window — a  favorite  move- 
ment of  his, — as  of  one  seeking  the  light. 

"Mother"  (he  walked  back  to  the 
table),  "Molly  and  I  are  not  —  friends. 
She  expects  too  much." 

"Sit  down,  George!"  His  mother  feared 
to  give  him  the  advantage  of  standing 
while  she  sat.   "What  does  Molly  expect?" 

"She  expects  me  to  play  second  fiddle; 
she  expects  i^  to  forego  all  the  advan- 
tages that  n^ple;^l^an  give  a  man  to-day. 
I    can    doubje^  *tiieble,    the    fortune    her 


father  left,  and  yet  she  will  not  have  it." 

"You  talk  as  if  you  had  married  her 
for  her  money."  Mrs.  Trevanion's  lips 
closed  hard  after  she  delivered  the  shot. 

Trevanion  rose  again. 

"You  are  the  only  person  in  the  world 
that  would  dare  say  that  to  me!" 

"I  say  it  again.  If  you  weigh  for  a 
moment  the  question  of  money  against 
your  wife's  love  and  trust,  you  make  it 
easy  for  people  to  say  what  you  hate 
to  hear." 

He  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  put 
his  face  between  his  hands. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "I  find  myself  in  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  toward 
the  vast  fortune.  I  ought  to  do  my  duty 
by  it." 

Mrs.  Trevanion's  lips  parted  in  a  smile. 

"Your  duty — to  dollars!"  she  chuckled. 
"Not  long  ago  you  talked  to  me  about 
the  duty  of  dollars  to  human  beings,  but 
you've  changed  your  cry.  Molly  married 
you,  I  believe,  because  she  loved  you  as 
a  man  among  men,  and  thought  she  could 
trust  you.  Mary  Coyne,  having  the 
second-sight,  felt  that  you  weren't  so 
unlike  the  mob,  and  she  didn't  trust  you 
altogether.    And  she  was  right." 

"You  don't  talk  like  my  mother,"  he 
said,  reddening  furiously.  "Mother,  you 
have  no  right  to  say  that!" 

"I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
Listen!  You  know  what  we  suffered 
from  the  poverty  forced  on  us  by  your 
father's  accident.  By  no  law  of  justice 
should  we  have  been  cut  down  to  starve 
because  the  men  that  employed  him  were 
stingy  and  careless.  But  they  had  the 
excuse  that  you  have:  they  had  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  dollars,  to  make  them 
breed  more  dollars;  and  so  my  poor  old 
man  was  left  helpless  in  the  hands  of  a 
pauper  woman  with  two  children.  You 
see,  the  employers  were  full  of  duty  to 
themselves  and  their  dollars.  We  pulled 
through,  —  oh,  yes,  we  pulled  through, 
but  at  what  cost!" 

George  was  silent. 

Mrs.    Trevanion    threw    her    hands    to 
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heaven,  and  br®ke  out  wildly  in  her  native 
tongue. 

"O  God,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  easy  to 
take  with  a  gratified  heart  what  proud 
people  leave!  It  was  not  easy  for  me. 
But,  then,  when  they  said,  '  Poor  Mr.  Tre- 
vanion  ! '  they  meant  it  contemptuously ; 
for  to-day,  among  Christians,  to  be  poor 
is  to  be  despised.  I  almost  gave  up  going 
to  church.  There  was  a  pew  at  the  back 
for  'the  poor.'  It  was  hard.  But  never 
mind  that.  Once,  I  think,  one  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  parish  guessed  somehow  that 
I  did  not  come  often  to  church  because 
of  that  'poor  pew,'  and  she  said,  'Mrs. 
Trevanion,  you  shouldn't  iSe  above  your 
position  in  life.'  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  And  yet,  when  I  reflect,  I  suffer 
it  all  over  again  every  time.  And  now 
what  has  come  to  you  with  riches  ?  .  Hard- 
ness of  heart.  It's  the  dollar  you  care  for, 
and  not  the  poor  mothers  and  the  children 
that  can  be  helped  with  dollars.  Money's 
your  master  and  not  your  servant — " 

"Mother!" 

Mrs.  Trevanion  rose  up  and  put  both 
her  wrinkled  hands  on  her  son's  shoul- 
ders.   She  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"No  matter  what  you  do,  George,  I'll 
always  love  you"  (she  sat  down  again), 
"and  I  speak  from  love.  And  Molly  has 
found  that  out.  You  could  not,  on  the 
husks  of  your  pagan  knowledge,  keep  up 
your  love  for  justice,  your  respect  for  the 
poor,  your  desire  to  suffer  poverty,  to 
save  others  from  its  horrors.  You  turned 
your  back  on  the  Book,  and  on  Molly, 
who,  wanting  help  and  guidance  to  higher 
things,  finds  that  you  are  pulling  her 
down.  She  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  that 
would  let  herself  be  pulled  down  even  by 
the  man  she  loved." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  spoke  as  if  she  were 
defending  the  nobility  of  all  her. sex. 

"Pulling  Molly  down!"  Trevanion  said 
angrily.  "That's  a  new  idea.  For  all 
your  boast  of  second-sight,  mother,  you 
sometimes  make  frightful  mistakes." 

"If  I  thought  that  any  son  of  mine 
could  be  a  fool,  I'd  have  proof  of  it  this 


minute,  George  Trevanion!"  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion's  eyes  glowed,  and  she  raised  her 
right  hand  in  a  manner  that,  made  her  son 
shrink  away  involuntarily;  it  had  always 
preceded  one  of  the  "spankings"  of  his 
youth.  "You  —  you  think  —  you  are  a 
tower  of  strength,  because  of  late  you've 
got  into  the  habit  of  mind  of  regarding 
yourself  as  superior  to  other  people;  and 
that's  a  bad  habit;  Molly  sees  clearly. 
Riches  and  luxury  could  not  make  her 
see  crooked.  She  married  you  because 
she  thought  you  saw  straight, — you  were 
uncorrupted  by  the  influence  of  money- 
grabbing.  The  man  to  you  seemed  more 
than  the  dollar;  but  it's  the  dollar  in  your 
sight  that's  beginning  to  blot  out  the 
man." 

Trevanion  moved  back  to  the  window 
again,  furious,  humiliated,  hearing  the 
echo  of  Molly's  words. 

"She  sees  that,  and  she  will  soon  begin 
to  despise  you  as  one  beneath  her.  Let 
a  man  beware"  (Mrs.  Trevanion  almost 
screamed)  "of  causing  a  woman  to  despise 
his  moral  cowardice!  A  man  may  lose 
health,  energy,  wit  itself:  if  she  knows 
that,  even  in  spite  of  her,  he  has  resisted 
the  weakness  of  trampling  on  his  convic- 
tions, she  will  still  love  him.  But  when 
she  despises  him — " 

"Take  care,  mother!" 

"Take  care,  my  son!"  Mrs.  Trevanion 
rose  to  her  full  height,  her  eyes  flaming; 
her  grey  hair,  unbound  by  the  violence 
of  her  movements,  fell  about  her  face; 
both  her  arms  waved  denouncingly. 
"Take  care!  'Behold,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Cometh  from  afar;  His  wrath 
burneth,  and  is  heavy  to  bear;  His  lips 
are  filled  with  indignation,  and  His  tongue 
as  a  devouring  fire.'  Take  care!  Your 
father  has  been  for  years  worse  than 
dead,  yet  I  love  him;  but  if  he  had 
deliberately  fallen  below  the  ideals  of  an 
honest  man,  I  should  have  done  my  duty 
to  him  in  hatred  aMiL  jjitUesness  of  spirit. 
A  mother  can/iQjJg!T7!^^gH|rytiyng,  but 
not  a  wife."     /   /  j..     '^  \A      "■'< 

Trevanion  i\ 
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"What  have  I  done?  What  object  is 
there  in  my  standing  still,  while  every- 
body with  like  advantages  is  rushing 
forward?" 

"Where?"  demanded  Mrs.  Trevanion. 
"'For  Topheth  is  prepared  from  yester- 
day,— prepared  by  the  King,  deep  and 
wide.  The  nourishments  thereof  are  fire 
and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  as  a  torrent  of  brimstone,  doth 
kindle  it.'" 

Trevanion  moved  impatiently. 

"What  do  you  think  the  Lord  wants 
me  to  do?"  he  asked  with  a  touch  of 
flippancy. 

"Since  you  will  not  accept  the  Word, 
at  least  learn  from  the  voice  of  a  good, 
pure  woman — your  wife." 

Trevanion  laughed  ironically. 

"You  substitute  for  the  Bible  a  pure 
woman.  I  have  heard  some  of  your 
preachers  denounce  the  Romans  for  this. 
It  is  at  least  more  human." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  suddenly  astonished  her 
son  by  dropping  her  head  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  breaking  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

' '  Don't,  mother,  —  don't ! ' '  Trevanion 
approached,  and,  kneeling,  put  his  arm 
around  his  mother's  neck.  "Oh,  don't, 
don't!" 

She  sobbed,  unheeding  him. 

"Go!"  she  sobbed, — "go!  Try  to  find 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  direct  you.  Go, 
go,  and  let  Him  build  your  house!" 

"Where  am  I  to  go,  mother?  Who  can 
show  me  the  way?  I  have  no  guide,  since 
I  can  not  accept  your  Book.  But  I 
will" — his  pride  rose  in  arms,  but  he 
cast  it  down, —  "I  will  ask  Molly  to 
guide  me." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  rose  and  listened 
intently.  There  was  a  slight  sound  above, 
and  then  the  thud  of  a  fall  on  the 
thickly-carpeted  floor.  Mother  and  son, 
love  and  fear  givipg  speed  to  each,  reached 
the  upper  floor. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  condition 
of  the  helple^  old  man:  he  had  fallen 
like  a  stone,jtod  he  seemed  to  be  as  dead 
as  a  stone  mMcstac*"  ' 


"O  my  son,"  Mrs.  Trevanion  cried, 
"my  life  has  gone!  I  am  alone!  But 
don't  you  think  that  when  I  spoke  those 
words  of  Isaiah  loudly  to  you,  that  he 
must  have  heard  them,  and  died  with  the 
words  of  the  Good  Book  in  his  ears?" 

She  threw  herself  down  beside  the 
wreck  of  the  man  she  had  loved  and 
tended  for  so  many  years,  and  poured 
forth  words,  in  her  native  tongue,  burning 
with  supplication.  Trevanion  rushed  off 
for  the  doctor.  All  things  on  earth  seemed 
dwarfed  by  this  sudden  going  away  of 
the  old  and  helpless  man,  his  father. 
Such  is  the  power  of  that  wonderful  and 
most  rare  of  all  things — love. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Communion  Morn. 

BY    J.    CORSON    MILLER. 

3  GO  to  keep  His  tryst! 
About  my  feet  the  nodding  violets  play, 
And  friendly   daffodils   mark  straight  the  way; 

In  gold  and  amethyst 
The  dauntless  East  makes  answer  to  my  plea: 
"A  day  sun-crowned  with  splendor  thou  shalt  see, 

Devoid  of  dark  or  mist." 
Ah,  me!  e'en  when  gray  Winter's  storm  bells  toll, 
He  keeps  perpetual  summer  in  my  soul. 

Joy  moves  me  nigh  to  tears. 
Not  now  some  fickle  creature  waits  for  me, 
To  charge   me   with   neglect  contemptuously, 

Or  conjure  up  vague  fears; 
Nay,  mine's  no  tryst  of  earth;    white-robed  I  go 
To  One  who's  white  as  lilies  steeped  in  snow. 

Lord,  He,  and  Peer  of  peers! 
Yet  He  doth  hide  His  mighty  majesty 
In  loving  all  things  well,  in  loving  me. 

Then  let  sky-colors  burn! 
Amber   and   mauve   and   chrysoprase   and   blue. 
O'er  stretching  fields  that  dance  in  diamond  dew 

Where'er  I  turn, 
Be  bright,  O  Path!    Let  larks  soar  high  in  song 
As  I  fare  onward,  resolute  and  strong! 

Ah,  how  my  soul  doth  yearn 
To  be  with  Him  this  shining  Sunday  morn 
Where  He  keeps  tryst — my  Lord,  eternal-born! 
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Letters  from  Home. 


BY    JOHN    AYSCOUGH. 

XIII. — Austin  Markham  to  his  Mother. 

MY  DEAREST  Dear: — So  people  are 
asking  you  if  I  am  "still"  happy 
in  my  change.  In  another  form,  Rally 
Furnival,  who  wrote  to  me  for  my  birth- 
day, put  the  same  question  to  myself 
direct.  I  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you 
whether  I  am  happy  or  not,  and  I  per- 
c^eive  you  have  answered  without  waiting 
for  me  to  tell  you  in  black  and  white. 
Some  of  the  inquirers  you  mention  did 
not  seem,  when  I  was  at  home  for 
Christmas,  much  concerned  about  my 
happiness.  So  far  as  I  could  guess,  their 
idea  was  that,  if  I  was  happy,  more  shame 
to  me.  I  think  "still"  betrays  the  same 
feeling.  Four  months  or  so  they  think 
long  enough  for  me  to  enjoy  my  ill-gotten 
contentment. 

In  some  ways  the  four  months  seem 
like  years,  because  so  much  learning  has 
crowded  itself  into  them  (I  do  not  mean 
erudition,  for  I'm  never  likely  to  be 
exactly  erudite);  and  in  some  ways  they 
seem  to  have  slipped  by  like  minutes,  as 
the  weeks  of  a  holiday  at  home  used  to 
do.  But  the  new  school  is  home,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  these  holidays..  It 
certainly  is  school,  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  at  present  I'm  in  the  bottom  form. 
But  the  big  boys  and  the  masters  all 
teach,  and  help  one  to  learn;  and  no  one 
bullies,  or  scoffs  at  one's  amazing  igno- 
rance. It  is  a  school  with  no  extras,  but 
everything  included  in  the  terms.  And  it 
certainly  is  home, — one's  Father's  house; 
and  all  the  homelier  to  me,  who  never 
remember  any  father  such  as  other  boys 
have. 

The  learning  consists  in  becoming  aware 
of  one's  inheritance.  I  suppose  if  a  beggar 
all  of  a  sudden  found  himself  a  king's 
son,  he  would  not  instantly  understand 
what  it  really  meant.  He  would  think 
certain  small  matters  all  he  had  become 


possessed  of;  only  bit  by  bit  would  he 
discover  the  wonderful  real  differences, 
the  extraordinary  acquisitions  it  implied. 
"Good-bye,  rags  and  hunger!  Welcome, 
food  and  clothes  and  money  enough!" 
would  be,  perhaps,  his  first  idea.  And  the 
people  who  had  known  him  before  would 
think,  "He  is  all  cock-a-hoop.  Wait  till 
he  has  worn  the  novelty  off."  But  he 
would  presently  find  what  it  was  to  have 
his  home  in  the  king's  house,  and  the 
king's  kindred  for  his  own.  The  meaning 
of  the  pictures  would  come  to  him, — their 
story  and  their  relevance  to  himself.  Each 
room  would  slowly  explain  itself  to  him, — 
all  the  significance  and  obligation  of  its 
treasures.  His  father's  crown  and  orb  and 
sceptre  would  cease  to  be  a  costly  glitter 
for  show  and  staring,  and  would  tell  their 
tale  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  and 
paternal  justice  and  rule.  The  ancestors 
he  found  himself  descended  from  would 
not  constitute  a  mere  complacent  pedigree 
for  the  annoyance  of  poor  folk  who  have 
none,  but  would  teach  him  to  understand 
his  own  identity,  and  preach  to  him  the 
need  of  correspondence  in  himself. 

In  that  palace  of  his  father's  house  he 
would  find  cabinets  whose  mere  outside 
had  been  enough  for  him  to  admire  at 
first.  Only  gradually  would  he  learn  that 
they  held  nothing  not  his  own:  that 
each  contained  much  more  than  it  seemed 
to  promise, — countless  drawers,  not  really 
secret,  only  secret-seeming  to  one  too 
indolent  to  search  for  them;  and  in  every 
one  some  treasure  whose  value  he  could 
only  slowly  appreciate, — a  gem  whose 
beauty  he  was  not  able  at  the  first  glance 
to  realize ;  a  document  (bequest  or  charter) 
whose  import  was  too  great  for  him  to 
gather  at  a  first,  unskilful  reading. 

So  is  it  with  the  new  Catholic.  He  is 
more  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  the 
King's  palace  that  has  become  his  home 
than  are  they  to  whom  it  has  ever  been 
familiar.  But  he  understands  it  less,  and 
it  is  only  from  them  that  he  can  learn 
to  understand  it.  If  he  will  see  only  what 
his  own  untrained  eyes  can  show  him,  he 
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will  be  much  longer  in  finding  out  all  the 
palace  holds;  and  some  priceless  things 
he  may  miss  forever  and  altogether.  That 
is  why  I  feel  myself  so  fortunate  in 
passing  my  beginnings  of  Catholic  life 
among  those  who  are  not  themselves 
converts;  otherwise  I  might  still  see  in 
the  Church  only  what  I  saw  to  bring  me 
to  her.  Inside,  I  might  go  on  having  only 
the  admiring  outsider's  point  of  view. 
Of  course  it's  better  to  be  a  converted 
Protestant  than  to  be  an  unconverted 
Protestant;  but  I  want  to  be  more  than 
a  converted  Protestant:  just  a  Catholic; 
and  one  has  to  learn  that  from  natives. 
I  don't  believe  much  in  French  learned 
from  an  Englishman  who  has  been  for  a 
week  in  Boulogne,  though  he  may  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  French  grammar. 

I  must  say  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen 
for  me  to  write  to  you  just  now  of  an 
unconverted  Protestant.  But,  then,  you 
see,  my  dear,  I  never  can  think  of  you 
as  a  Protestant;  and  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  you  will  be  a  Catholic;  so 
I  skip  the  preliminary  stage  in  which  you 
are  at  present  placed.  The  wall  of  that 
position  is  external  circumstances,  and 
they  look  impregnable.  But  nothing  is  so 
easy  to  climb  over  as  an  external  circum- 
stance; and  you  don't  often  have  to,  for 
it  generally  turns  out  you  can  walk  round. 
At  a  point  in  the  wall  is  a  placard,  "No 
Road.  By  Order."  But  it  is  stuck  up 
there  only  because  it's  the  real  end  of  the 
wall,   with  a  convenient  passage  beyond. 

It  is  horrible  to  think  of  your  going 
to  America,  —  Texas,  too !  As  if  there 
weren't  stars  enough  in  the  Union  flag 
without  that  Lone  Star  being  chosen  for 
you!  But  that  may  be  the  way  round 
your  wall.  It  may  turn  out  a  tryst  that 
God  has  set  for  you.  Certainly  at  home 
every  external  difficulty  faces  you.  No 
priest,  no  chant,  no  Mass;  a  thicket  of 
tangled  Protestantism  all  round;  and 
the  sharpest  thorns  of  it,  the  friends  of 
so  many  years.  At  home  you  are 
embedded  in  their  mesh  of  close-grown, 
impermeable    opposition.     Out    there    the 


external  wall  will  have  gone.  "No  Road*' 
may  be  changed  to  "This  Way  to  the 
Entrance."  It  may  be  God's  way.  He 
knows  it  couldn't  be  my  way. 

Eh,  dear!  What  am  I  to  do  without 
you?  Most  of  us  think  of  home  as  the 
place  we  can  see  and  visit;  of  heaven, 
as  the  home  we  can't  see  and  won't 
visit  till  the  last  available  moment.  For 
me  it  will  have  to  be  the  other  way  up. 
No  father's  house  has  ever  been  my  earthly 
home,  but  the  place  where  my  mother 
was;  and  it  is  to  be  shifted  over  the 
jealous,  bitter  sea.  I  can  never  hope  to 
be  there  with  you,  to  talk  with  you 
(except  like  this,  on  cold,  pale-faced 
paper) ;  to  see  you  and  hear  you,  and 
watch  the  spring  and  the  autumn  with 
you.  Only  can  I  say  to  certain  years, 
"Be  quick,  parenthesis,  and  let  the  end 
of  you  give  me  back  my  book." 

Yes,  it  may  be  God's  way  round  for 
you:  by  this  long  transatlantic  indirec- 
tion you  may  "find  directions  out."  To 
go  must  be  a  great  uprooting  for  you ;  but 
I  know  you  will  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
that  the  best  you  will  make  will  be  very 
good.  It  always  has  been.  No  trans- 
plantings  —  and  how  many  you  have 
had! — ever  threw  you  back  or  stopped 
you,  as  happens  with  fastidious  trees. 
No  soil  has  ever  been  a  bad  one  for  you 
to  root  in,  and  you  have  ahvays  drawn 
all  the  good  of  it  to  yourself. 

As  for  friends,  you  carry  everywhere 
with  you  the  secret  recipe  for  making 
them.  There  they  are,  dozens  of  them, 
out  in  Texas,  wholly  imconscious  of  what 
is  to  happen  to  them,  but  predestined  to 
find  themselves  devoted  to  you.  Poor 
things!  I  am  only  troubled  to  think  how 
they  will  miss  you  when  you  come  back 
to  England.  I  wonder  how  much  luggage 
people  who  go  to  Texas  are  allowed? 
You  will  want  to  take  half  the  plants  in 
the  garden  with  you.  And  that  big  mound 
of  leaf-mould  in  the  corner  behind  the 
greenhouse,  —  what  a  tearful  parting  it 
will  be  if  any  one  really  convinces  you  it 
can't  be   packed!     In  that   case,  you   will 
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make  a  legacy  of  it;  and  half  the  neigh- 
bors will  have  pots  of  it,  like  cinerary 
urns,  in  memory  of  you,  on  their  chimney- 
pieces,  I  expect. 

Two  nuns  cropped  up  here  on  Monday, 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  stayed 
all  night,  —  Nazareth  House  nuns  from 
Nottingham,  on  a  begging  tour.  I  think 
they  meant  to  get  some  alms  for  their 
convent  (I  told  you  all  about  them,  and 
their  old  men  and'  w^omen  and  orphan 
children,  when  I  was  at  home),  and  tramp 
off  to  the  station  and  go  home  by  train. 
But  it  was  a  raw,  sleeting  night,  and  they 
had  been  walking  from  village  to  village 
all  day;  and  Sir  Benedict  would  not  hear 
of  it.  His  mother  mildly  insinuated  that, 
if  the  Sisters  really  preferred  it,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  let  them  have  a 
carriage  to  take  them  to  the  station. 

"Of  course  they  would  prefer  it,"  he 
said,  with  cheerful  obstinacy,  "because  it 
would  be  the  most  uncomfortable  course. 
Their  feet  must  be  w^et,  and  any  one  can 
see  they  are  tired.  But  I  certainly  shall 
not  let  them  have  a  carriage,  nor  give 
them  a  penny  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Our  coachman  is  old  and  rheumatic, 
Sister,"  he  explained  diplomatically.  "He 
would  probably  catch  a  severe  chill  on 
the  box,  and  stop  at  the  public-house  to 
warm  himself  on  the  way  back." 

"Oh,  dear!"  murmured  the  elder  nun, 
much    perturbed   by   such   forebodings. 

"I  shall  not  order  a  carriage,"  said  Sir 
Benedict.  "I  shall  send  a  telegram  to 
your  Reverend  Mother  and  tell  her 
you  are  here,  and  will  be  kept  here 
till  to-morrow/' 

So  they  stayed;  and  I^ady  de  Rouche 
took  them,  off  to  'change  their  feet,'  as 
she  called  it.  But  when  they  came  back, 
the  elder  Sister  still  had  the  small  feet 
and  the  younger  one  the  large  ones. 

They  were  both  of  them  Irish,  and 
both,  I  fancy,  daughters  of  small  farmers, 
very  simple,  and  not  at  all  used  to  a  great 
country-house  and  its  ways,  —  not  used 
to  it,  and  not  caring  much  for  it.  But 
they  were  used  to  kindness,  and  took  it, 


as  they  would  give  it,  with  a  perfect  and 
delightful  naturalness.  Just  as  at  home 
in  the  convent  kindness  was  the  under- 
stood thing,  not  a  fussy  effort,  so  here, 
where  no  "to-do"  was  made  over  them, 
their  welcome  had  no  proclamation  about 
it.  They  were  very  quiet,  and  talked  little ; 
never  joining  in  any  general  conversation, 
only  answering  when  anybody  spoke 
directly  to  either  'of  themselves. 

We  did  not  take  each  other  in  to  dinner, 
as  on  other  nights ;  but  the  ladies  went 
first  with  the  nuns,  and  \\e  followed.  I 
think  it  did  seem  a  little  odd  to  the  Sisters 
to  sit  down  at  table  with  so  many  young 
men.  But  they  are  charitable  creatures, 
and  understood  we  could  no  more  help 
being  young  men  than  their  own  brothers 
could. 

Ulfo,  ever  political,  did  alarm  us  rather 
by  demanding  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  if  they  were  Home  Rulers. 

Sister  Presentation  (the  elder  one) 
insinuated  that  nuns  did  not  greatly  affect 
politics.  And  Lady  de  Rouche  more  than 
insinuated  that  her  grandson  was  a  goose. 
The  Squire,  who  is  as  Tory  as  his  younger 
son  is  Radical,  laughed  delightedly,  and 
said  to  Sister  Monica  that  even  in  Ireland 
people  aren't  born  nuns. 

"I  suppose,  though,"  he  added,  "you 
can't  remember  if  you  were  a  Home  Ruler 
before  you  became  a  nun." 

"I've  a  poor  memory,"  she  replied 
demurely;  "but  I  know  my  father  is  a 
Home  Ruler,  and  my  six  brothers 
are,  too." 

"There,  Ulfo!"  cried  his  father.  "I've 
got  an  answer  to  your  question." 

''Fm  a  Home  Ruler,  anyway!"  an- 
nounced Ulfo,  as  if  that  settled  it. 

However,  there  was  no  more  politics, 
and  most  of  the  talk  seemed  to  slip  over 
the  nuns'  heads  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  They  did  not  look  about  them,  and 
were  rather  disposed  at  first  to  say,  "No, 
thank  you!"  to  everything  the  servant 
offered  them,  till  Sir  Benedict,  as  he 
helped  himself,  told  the  man  in  a  low 
voice  just  to  put  each  plate  down  before 
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the  ladies  with  the  thing  to  be  eaten  on 
it,  and  let  it  take  its  chance.  Thus  they 
had  to  eat  what  came,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
so  to  speak,  and  did  not  starve. 

The  nuns  had  a  fellow-guest  of  whose 
identity  and  importance  they  had  not  the 
least  idea — lyord  Hubert  Oakham,  the 
famous  Tory  Cabinet  Minister,  —  and 
Sister  Presentation  was  on  one  side  of 
him.  No  doubt  he  had  dined  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  but  it  was  probably  the 
first  time  he  had  sat  next  to  a  nun  at 
dinner.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
and  noticed  that  whenever  the  rest  were 
engaged  in  general  talk,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  ask  her  quiet,  sensible  little 
questions  about  her  Order,  its  work,  and 
its  history.  Evidently  both  the  answers 
and  the  simple  creature  who  answered 
pleased  him. 

"No  doubt.  Sister,"  I  heard  him  say, 
"you  think  me  very  inquisitive  or  very 
ignorant.  But  I'm  not  a  Catholic,  and  I 
seldom  have  such  an  opportunity  for 
information.  My  trade  makes  all  infor- 
mation valuable  to  me." 

Perhaps  she  wondered  what  his  trade 
was.    But  she  only  said: 

"I  have  an  uncle  who  says  that, — he 
is  an  auctioneer." 

Lord  Hubert's  uncles  are  mostly  dukes; 
but  that  circumstance  he  did  not,  of 
course,  mention. 

"Ah!"  he  observed.  "An  auctioneer  is 
just  the  man  to  whom  all  information  is 
of  value.  It's  the  only  way  in  which  he 
can  know  what  things  are  worth." 

"Yes.  He  says  that.  He  has  to  sell 
cows  and  pianos  and  furniture,  and  all 
sorts  of  things.  It  wouldn't  do  to  know 
only  about  cows." 

Presently  I  heard  Lord  Hubert  ask  if 
her  Order  had  much  endowment. 

"None.  That's  why  we  go  about  beg- 
ging,— so  as  to  have  food  and  clothes  for 
our  old  people  and  the  children." 

"Do  you  beg  from  Protestants  or  only 
from  Catholics?" 

"From  all  sorts, — from  house  to  house 
almost." 


"Sister,"  said  the  old  statesman,  in 
a  low  voice,  "I  do  hope  they  are  kind 
to  you.  That  you  should  beg,  to  save 
broken  folk  and  babes  from  begging, — it 
is  such  a  heroic  thing!  My  dear  (forgive 
me, — my  daughters  are  older  than  your 
companion  over  there),  it  would  hurt  me 
to  think  of  rudeness  to  you." 

"People  are  not  often  rude  to  us, — 
sometimes,  but  only  now  and  then.  To-day 
a  rough  man  set  a  dpg  on  us.  And  occa- 
sionally they  say  they'll  set  the  police  on 
us  for  mendicancy.  But  it's  not  often. 
The  Protestants  are  mostly  very  kind  to 
us  as  soon  as  they  know  we're  begging 
for  old  people  and  orphan  children.  They 
don't  like  the  workhouses,  especially  the 
poorer  sort,  who  may  have  friends  in 
them;  and  they  see  we  help  to  keep  folk 
out  of  them." 

"  I  hope,  if  you  have  a  house  in  London, 
your  Sisters  will  come  and  beg  of  me." 

"Yes,  we  have  a  big  one, — Nazareth 
House  in  Hammersmith.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  your  name  and  address?" 

I  smiled  inwardly  to  see  how  business- 
like she  was.  But  Lord  Hubert  was  quite 
in  earnest,  and  gave  the  address  at  once — 
in  Grosvenor  Square. 

"Please  would  you  mind  saying  the 
name,  too?"  begged  Sister  Presentation. 
"Servants  won't  always  trouble  their 
masters;  and  if  our  Sisters  might  say  you 
told  us  to  call — " 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  am  Lord  Hubert 
Oakham.  I  shall  tell  Lady  Hubert  about 
it.  Meanwhile,"  he  almost  whispered,  "I 
see  you  are  not  much  of  a  bread-eater. 
I  think  you'll  find  that  bread  to  suit 
you."  And  he  turned  to  talk  to  Lady 
de  Rouche. 

Mildly  obedient,  the  Sister  tried  the 
bread.  There  were  five  sovereigns  under 
it.   Presently  I  heard  her  say: 

"Oh,  you  are  gpod!  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  ii  I  say  I  shall  get  our 
children  to  pray  for  you,  and  for  your 
daughters." 

"So  long  as  you  don't  pray  they  may 
become    nuns,"    he    answered,    laughing; 
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and  immediately  went  on  talking  to  his 
hostess. 

"Are  you  glad  Sir  Benedict  made  you 
stop?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,  indeed.  We  did  not  get  half 
as  much  all  day  as  Lord  Hubert  has  given 
me.  We  would  rather  have  gone  away, 
but  I'm  glad  for  our  old  people's  sake  we 
did  not.  He  is  a  very  kind  gentleman." 
"I'm  sure  he  is;  and  very  famous, 
you  know." 

"Is  he,  then?  I  didn't  know.  Is  it 
his  'trade'  to  be  in' the  House  of  Lords?" 

"No:    he  is  a  younger  son." 
/   Sister  Presentation  gave  a  little  glance 
at  the   old   statesman's   white   head,    and 
seemed  to  think  his   elder  brother   must 
be  getting  on. 

"Oh,"  I  said  laughing,  "the  present 
Duke  is  his  nephew!" 

Then  he  turned  to  her  again,  and  said 
gently : 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  you  are  kindly  treated  by 
non-Catholics." 

"Oh,  yes,  even  by  non-Christians!  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  we  have  in  London.  He's  a  Jew, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  him  quite  well." 

"He  sends  Christmas  dinners  for  our 
old  people  to  our  house  in  Hammersmith." 

This   seemed   to   amuse    Lord    Hubert. 

"Does  he  send  sausages  to  go  with  the 
turkeys?"  he  inquired. 

"I  never  heard  that,  but  I'll  ask.  I 
think  it  is  mostly  roast  beef  he  sends, 
and  plum-puddings." 

She  evidently  did  not  think  she  had 
said  enough  of  thanks,  and  tried  again. 

"I  found  the  bread  the  best  piece  I 
ever  had,"    she  began. 

"Well,  well!  The  underside  was  well- 
kneaded,  I'm  sure,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
chuckle.  Even  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
their  faults,  and  Lord  Hubert  likes  puns. 

After  dinner  the  Sisters  did  not  reappear 
in   the  saloon. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Lord  Hubert  to 
Lady  de  Rouche,  "to  have  talked  to  the 


young  one.  The  elder  one  I  found  very 
interesting,  —  a  beautiful,  simple  nature, 
ripened  by  a  noble  life  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  it  struck  me  that  the  other — Sister 
Monica,  was  it? — is  clever.  I  should  have 
liked  to  get  her  in  a  corner  for.  a  chat. 
I'm  so  old  she  need  not  have  minded,  eh?" 
' '  It  was  already  long  past  their  usual 
bedtime,  and  they  have  been  up  since 
four  this  morning;  so  I  let  them  go.  But 
how  could  you  tell  Sister  Monica  was 
clever?    She  hardly  opened  her  lips." 

"Oh,  we  can  all  show  our  cleverness  by 
talking!  It's  rarer  to  show  it  while  one 
holds  one's  tongue.  Your  little  Sister 
Monica  has  a  witty  silence.  And  how 
delightful  Irishwomen  are!  I  always  revel 
in  them.  But  these  ladies  were  something 
special  I  had  never  met  before." 

The  old  man  paused  musingly.  Then 
he  added: 

"It  must  be  holy  religion,  as  you  call  ' 
it.  In  a  way,  it  was  a  trying  thing  for 
them,  —  perhaps  the  first  time  since  they 
left  home  for  them  to  sit  down  at  table 
with  a  party  of  strangers,  and  so  many 
men!" 

"Yes;  I  dare  say  Benedict  has  forced 
them  to  break  their  holy  rule — or  their 
custom,  which  is  nearly  the  same  to  nuns." 
"That  is  what  I  mean.  Yet  how  per- 
fectly they  took  it!  Their  demure  little 
dignity  and  aloofness  — ■  it  was  not  shy- 
ness or  reserve,  but  the  finest  simplicity 
and  quietness  —  served  them  better  than 
the  rarest  breeding.  It  was  breeding, 
though.  And,  Lady  de  Rouche,  let  me 
tell  you  a  secret.  It  was  a  contrast  to 
something  I  remembered.  Angelica  has 
a  friend  who  has  become  an  Anglican 
Sister,  and  she  was  not  very  well,  and  told 
Angelica  that  the  doctor  recommended 
change  of  air  and  scene.  So  my  girl  would 
have  us  ask  her  down  to  Grays  wood, 
and  she  came.  She  lounged  back  in  the 
chair,  and  threw  herself  into  pretty 
attitudes,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  her 
draperies,  and  adjusted  herself  by  the  big 
looking-glass,  and  rattled  her  crosses  and 
beads  like  castanets,  and  was  such  a  picto- 
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rial  insistent  episode  the  house  seemed 
full  of  her.  And  she  had  me  over  the  coals 
about  politics,  and  discussed  the  smart 
weddings  and  engagements  with  the 
girls,  and  snubbed  poor  Hubs  about  his 
hunting,  and  ground  poor  Planty  down 
over  his  boxing.  And  even  Lady  Hubert 
was  all  wrong  about  her  poor  people,  and 
our  parson  was  worse  about  his  church 
services.  I  think  we  all  found  the  house 
larger  and  more  comfortable  when  she 
went  away.  You  know,  Lady  de  Rouche, 
I'm  an  old-fashioned  Protestant;  and,  if 
people  want  to  be  nuns,  I  do  think  they 
should  go  where  nuns  belong,  and  that's 
not  where  we  Protestants  belong.  Your 
Church  has  the  tradition  of  it,  and  ours 
hasn't;  and  I  doubt  if  you  can  make 
yourself  a  sportsman  by  putting  on 
leggings." 

"I  hope  your  Anglican  Sister  didn't 
wear  leggings?"  laughed  Lady  de  Rouche. 

"Oh,  no!  I  should  have  known  if  she 
had.  She  crossed  her  legs,  and  lolled 
about,  and  made  hands.  (If  one  can  make 
eyes,  why  not  hands?)  And  yet  she 
nunned  us  dreadfully.  It  was  'Our  Order 
this'  and  'Our  Order  that'  all  day.  And 
the  Order  was  founded  by  a  clergyman 
with  a  wife  and  seven  children.  I  told 
Angelica  that  if  she  showed  the  faintest 
tendency  to  be  a  'Sister,'  I  should  send  her 
to  Rome  with  a  civil  request  to  the  Pope 
to  lick  her  into  shape  first." 

Now  I  must  stop  —  you  will  wonder  if 
I  know  how, — and  remain  always 
Your  loving  son, 

Austin. 

Feb.  i8,  1879. 


Courage,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
is  of  three  kinds:  courage  to  be,  courage 
to  do,  courage  to  endure.  A  coura- 
geous man  is  not  only  bold  to  strike  at 
the  apt  moment,  but  he  is  brave  to 
endure  hardness  and  pain;  and  he  fears 
not  to  stand  alone,  like  Athanasius, 
against  the  world.  And  to  a  man  the 
courage  of  action  is  easier  than  the 
courage  of  endurance. — Anon. 


Father  Faber. 


A  CENTURY  ago  Father  Faber  was 
born  into  the  lap  of  Protestantism; 
for  more  than  fifty  years  he  has  lain  at 
rest  within  the  tender  arms  of  the  Church. 
He  was  born  into  the  England  of  George 
III., — a  rabidly  Protestant  England,  vSus- 
picious  of  all  that  savored  of  Rome;  he 
died  in  the  England  of  Victoria,  which, 
if  it  did  not  love  Catholicity,  had  learned 
to  respect  and  fear  it.  When  he  was  born, 
Catholics  in  England  were  "but  a  mere 
handful  of  individuals,  who  might  be 
counted  like  the  pebbles  and  detritus  of 
the  great  deluge";  when  he  died,  their 
numbers  had  been  augmented  by  the 
ablest  sons  of  Anglicanism  and  the  host 
that  followed  in  their  train;  and  to  these 
changes,  marvellous  in  so  few  years,  he 
himself  had  contributed  much. 

Father  Faber  inherited  a  name  respect- 
able but  unknown,  and  left  it  world- 
famous,  —  another  instance  of  the  divine 
paradox  whereby  the  man  v/ho  loses  his 
life  for  Christ's  dear  sake  oftentimes 
finds  it,  not  only  in  the  celestial  kingdom 
promised  him,  but  even  in  the  honors  and 
happiness  of  the  world  he  spurns.  And 
whether  we  be  among  those  who  love 
every  line  he  wrote,  and  feel  that  no  one 
else  can  so  tenderly  a^nd  surely  lure  souls 
heavenward,  or  among  those  who  find 
his  sweetness  somewhat  cloying,  and 
relish  it  only  occasionally  and  in  small 
quantities,  one  and  all  we  must  admire 
and  love  the  man  whose  life  of  suffering 
was  so  gentle,   so  cheerful,   and   so  holy. 

Frederick  William  Faber  was  born 
at  the  vicarage  of  Calverley,  in  June, 
1 8 14.  His  a;ncestors  were  Huguenots  and 
deeply  religious.  His  early  education  was 
given  him  at  home,  but  when  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Harrow.  Later  he 
entered  Oxford,  where  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Newman  and  the  Tractarian 
Movement;  in  his  turn  strongly  influenc- 
ing his  fellow-students  and  fqrming  many 
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among  them  in  habits  of  piety,  —  all  in 
the  quietest,  most  .unostentatious  way 
possible.  His  career  there  was  creditable 
but  not  brilliant;  he  won  a  prize  for  his 
poem,  "The  Knights  of  St.  John,"  but 
failed  in  some  other  contests.  Of  English 
literature  and  any  branch  that  attracted 
him,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  equally  important, 
for  which  he  had  no  natural  taste. 

Except  for  a  short  time,  when  his 
faith  was  unsettled  as  the  result  of  pro- 
miscuous reading,  Erederick  Eaber  was 
devout  all  his  life.  Erom  boyhood 
religion  was  for  him  the  one  great  reality; 
and  on  reaching  maturity  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  ministry  rather  than  devote 
himself  to  poetry,  though  his  decision 
made  Wordsworth  exclaim  sadly:  "I  do 
not  say  that  you  are  wrong,  but  England 
loses  a  poet." 

Being  appointed  rector  of  Elton,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, shortly  after  he  received 
Ord^s  in  the  Anglican  Church,  he  took  a 
step  whose  wisdom  may  have  been  ques- 
tionable from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
coreligionists,  but  one  that  proves  his 
simplicity  and  consciousness,  and  shows 
'that  his  travels  on  the  Continent  had 
dispelled  his  inborn  prejudices  and  given 
him  a  love  for  the  Old  Church:  he  went 
to  Rome,  that  there  he  might  learn  the 
true  ways  of  a  pastor  of  souls.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  took  up  his  new 
duties  with  enthusiasm.  He  worked  hard 
and  accomplished  wonders,  especially 
among  his  young  men,  whose  hearts  and 
confidence  he  won.  In  fact,  all  his  parish- 
ioners quickly  became  devoted  to  him. 
Not  only  was  he  such  a  guide  and  father 
as  they  had  never  known,  but  he  was 
genial  and  accessible  and  very  lovable. 
Speaking  to  his  congregation  at  the  time 
of  the  surplice  agitation,  he  told  them 
that,  personally,  he  preferred  to  wear  it, 
but  would  preach  in  his  shirt  sleeves  if 
it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  them, — a 
trifling  incident,  but  one  that  illustrates 
his  relations  with  his  people. 

While    he    was    leading    this    compara- 


tively easy  and  outwardly  unruffled  life ' 
of  rector  of  a  quiet  village,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  fearful  austerities,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  fighting  his  way,  inch  by  inch, 
through  doubts  and  sorrows,  toward  the 
Church.  The  doubts  and  trouble  of  mind 
were  no  new  trial.  Long  before  this  he 
had  written  to  a  friend:  " Transubstan- 
tiation  has  been  bothering  me;  not  that  I 
lean  to  it,  but  I  have  seen  no  refutation 
of  it.  How  can  it  be  absurd,  and  contra- 
dictory to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  when 
they  can  not  by  any  means  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  unknown  being,  substance, 
which  alone  is  held  up  as  the  subject  of 
this  conversion?"  When  at  last  light 
was  given  him  he  did  not  hesitate,  but 
told  his  parishioners  that  what  he  had 
been  preaching  to  them,  though  true,  was 
not  Anglicanism  but  Catholicity;  that, 
knowing  this,  he  must  leave  them  for 
Rome.  They  were  heartbroken,  and  be- 
sought him  to  remain  with  them;  and 
when,  with  some  of  his  young  men  who 
had  determined  to  take  the  step  with 
him,  he  slipped  away  very  early  one 
morning,  they  were  on  the  watch,  and 
called  after  him  with  tears,  "God  bless 
you,  Mr. Eaber,  wherever  you  may  go!" 

Eor  himself  and  his  companions  (for 
the  most  part  men  of  humble  birth  and 
poor)  he  took  a  small  house  in  Birming- 
ham, and  there  attempted  to  found  a 
religious  community.  The  Brothers  of 
the  Will  of  God,  or  Wilfridians  (in  honor 
of  St.  Wilfrid),  they  called  themselves. 
They  were  very  poor  but  very  happy; 
slept  on  mattresses  laid  on  the  floor,  did 
all  the  work  of  the  house,  prayed  and 
made  merry.  One  day  a  caller  found  Mr. 
Eaber  in  the  kitchen  stirring  the  soup 
for  dinner,  and,  in  the  odd  moments 
when  he  could  leave  it,  writing  huVriedly 
at  a  deal  table  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  his  conversion. 

The  Wilfridians  burned  with  zeal  for 
souls.  They  longed  to  make  others  share 
the  gift  which  had  transformed  their  lives. 
Crucifix  in  hand,  they  preached  on  the 
street  corners  and  in  their  garden  because 
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the  chapel  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  eager  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear 
them.  The  parish  was  converted, — all 
except  "the  parson's  clerk  and  two 
drunken  men."  Needless  to  say  the  com- 
munity was  not  popular  with  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  time  it  became  evident  to  Father 
Faber  that  God's  will  for  him  lay,  not 
with  his  beloved  Wilfridians,  but  in  the 
newly  established  Oratory.  In  the  face 
of  much  opposition  from  his  friends,  he 
offered  himself  to  Newman,  and  most  of 
his  followers  did  likewise.  He  fell  into 
line  as  a  novice,  the  happier  for  his 
lowliness,  though  already  a  priest  and 
after  having  been  superior  of  his  ow^n 
community.  He  it  was  who  established 
the  London  branch  of  the  Oratorians. 
Theirs  was  the  first  public  church  served 
by  religious  in  that  diocese  since  the 
Reformation,  and  for  a  time  the  Fathers 
were  subjected  to  every,  indignity  that 
prejudice  could  devise. 

Despite  his  increasing  ill  health.  Father 
Faber  labored  hard  in  this  field  from  1849 
until  his  death  in  1863.  All  consideration 
for  others,  he  knew  no  mercy  toward 
himself,  and  goaded  his  suffering  body 
beyond  endurance.  He  founded  a  school, 
established  night  services,  organized  pro- 
cessions, and  wrote  his  books.  Worn  out 
at  last,  when  he  was  told  that  the  end 
was  at  hand,  he  said  but  one  word,  an 
echo  of  the  prayer  which  through  life 
had  been  oftenest  on  his  Hps:  "God  be 
praised!" 

From  an  artistic  standpoint.  Father 
Faber' s  poetry  is  probably  the  better 
part  of  his  literary  work.  "The  Cher  well 
Water-Lily,  and  Other  Poems,"  published 
in  his  Anglican  days,  immediately  became 
popular,  though  he  is  quoted  as  having 
modestly  said  that  it  is  "juvenile  exceed- 
ingly." Most  of  the  hymns  so  widely 
known  were  composed  for  use  at  the 
processions  and  services  of  the  London 
Oratory;  and  it  was  while  there,  during 
those  years  of  hard  work  and  intense 
physical    suffering,    that    his    devotional 


books  were  written, — written  not  hastily, 
as  might  have  been  excusable  under  the 
circumstances,  but  with  scrupulous  care 
for  each  phrase,  even  each  word.  They 
have  done  incalculable  good  the  world 
over  to  those  who  crave  instruction  deeply 
imbued  with  sentiment. 

Certain  Lives  of  the  Saints,  whose  pub- 
lication he  supervised,  aroused  much 
unfavorable  comment  among  men  who 
thought  it  unwise  to  spread  broadcast  in 
England  what  they  considered  fit  only  for 
Italy.  Stories  of  many  and  marvellous 
miracles,  of  visions  and  of  ecstasies,  would 
be  misunderstood  and  do  more  harm  than 
good,  they  argued,  to  people  of  English 
temperament.  A  French  contem.porary  of 
Father  Faber' s  loved  all  such  manifesta- 
tions of  the  supernatural,  and  delighted  in 
flaunting  them  in  the  face  of  a  skeptical 
world.  This  was  not  his  attitude.  Pie 
himself  loved  them,  and  was  happy  in 
repeating  them,  because  he  loved  them. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  others,,  less 
childlike  or  of  weaker  faith,  might  be 
scandalized. 

His   books    it    was    that    made    Father 
Faber  famous,  but  it  was  the  gentleness 
and  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  his  char-  * 
acter   and   the   noble   unselfishness   of  his 
life  that  made  him  so  widely  and  deeply 
loved  as  he  undoubtedly  was.     He  fasci- 
nated everyone  who  came  in  contact  with 
him;    and,  knowing  his  gift,  he  felt  keenly 
his  obligation  to  use  it  for  God.    In  every 
w^ork  he  undertook  he  was  all  earnestness. 
No  labor  was  too  stupendous,  no  fatigue 
too  great  when  God's  glory  w^as  at  stake. 
Nor  was  any   detail  small  enough  to  be 
insignificant.    Each  was  capable  of  being 
supernaturalized,  and  hence  had  tremen- 
dous value.     Some   one  once   commented 
on  the  neatness  of  his  room,  and  he  said 
in    answer,    "The    napkin    was    found    in 
the  sepulchre  folded."    His  obedience  was 
perfect,  —  a  privilege  rather  than  a  duty. 
In  his  young  days  he  often  w^ent  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence  in  his  austerities, 
but  he  was  never  stern  or  forbidding  in 
manner  or  mode  of  life.    From  anv  such 
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failing  he  was  preserved  by  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  love  of  fun  never  obscured 
by  clouds.  His  spiritual  children  knew 
that  a  visit  with  him  meant,  not  only  help 
and  guidance,  but  a  good  laugh  as  well. 
He  followed  his  father  in  this,  as  in 
all  things,  making  his  room  a  reproduc- 
tion of  vSt.  Philip's  "School  of  Christian 
Mirth." 

And  this  brings  us  close  to  what  was 
the  keynote  of  Father  Faber's  life— -hap- 
piness. It  was  this  he  preached,  this  he 
wrote,  this  he  lived:  happiness,  not  with- 
out bodily  suffering,  trial,  and  sorrow,  but 
in  ythe  midst  of  it,  because  of  it.  The 
giving  up  of  his  own  dearly  loved  com- 
munity to  join  the  Oratorians  was  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  his  life  and  cost  him 
great  pain.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  it,  he 
said:  "I  could  dance  and  sing  all  day 
because  I  am  so  joyous.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  myself  for  very  happi- 
ness." So  did  he  practise  what  he 
preached;  so  did  he  smile  under  the  stern 
suffering  of  life.  He  had  tasted  and  seen 
that  the  Lord  is  sweet. 


A  Formal  Order. 


THE  Prince  of  Conde,  father  of  the 
Prince  whose  brilliant  victories  won 
for  him  the  name,  "The  Great  Cond^," 
possessed  among  other  domains  a  prop- 
erty which  he  had  promised  to  make  over 
to  two  of  his  proteges.  In  order  to  spare 
himself  the  solicitations  and  importu- 
nities of  other  applicants,  he  left  his  castle 
incognito  one  day  on  foot,  and  walked 
to  a  neighboring  town.  La  Ferte-Milon, 
to  see  a  notary  named  Arnoul,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  excelling  in  his 
profession. 

The  Prince  reached  La  .Fert6-Milon 
about  an  hour  after  noon.  Monsieur 
was  dining  with  a  friend ;  Madame  Arnoul 
had  already  left  the  table.  She  was  one  of 
those  sturdy  matrons  of  the  olden  time, 
a  splendid  housekeeper,  accustomed  to 
defer  to  her  husband   in  everything,  and 


not  given  to  long  sitting  a+   the   dinner ' 
table.    The    husband,    on    the    contrary, 
liked  to  prolong  all  his  meals,   especially 
when  he  had  a  guest. 

The  good  woman  went  to  the  door  when 
the  Prince  knocked,  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted. 

"I  have  some  business  of  an  urgent 
nature  with  Monsieur  Arnoul,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"However  urgent  it  may  be,  sir,"  she 
replied,  "I  fear  you  will  have  to  wait. 
When  Arnoul  is  at  table,  he's  not  to  be 
seen  or  disturbed  under  any  pretext. 
Those  are  the  orders." 
"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  'tis  a  formal  order.  Sit  down, 
please,  on  this  stone  coping  here  near  the 
door,  and  try  to  have  patience." 

Covertly  smiling,  the  Prince  neverthe- 
less insisted: 

"But  I'm  in  a  great  hurry." 
"The    order    is    formal?"    rejoined    the 
woman,  sharply.    "Arnoul  is  dining,  and 
is  not  to  be  disturbed." 

"He  likes  his  ease,  apparently." 
"Well,  sir,  that's  his  affair;    and  mine 
is  to  obey  him." 

"And  to  see  that  his  formal  order  is 
carried  out?" 

"Exactly,  sir, — you've  said  it." 
The  Prince,  who  was  amused,   quietly 
sat  down  on  the  coping  and  waited. 

In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  meal  being  finished,  the  distinguished 
incognito  was  introduced  into  the  notary's 
study.  Monsieur  AVnoul,  who  fancied  he 
had  to  do  with  <i  steward  or  some  upper 
servant  of  the  noble  family,  hastened  to 
draw  up  the  deed  asked  for.  The  Prince 
read  it  and  declared  himself  perfectly 
satisfied. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  notary,  "I'll 
put  it  in  regular  legal  form.  Give  me 
your  family  and  Christian  names  and 
your  standing." 

"Henry  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde 
and  heir  to  the  throne." 

The  attorney  leaped  from  his  chair  as 
if  a  bomb  had^burst  underneath  it,  and. 
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all  upset,  piteously  begged  the  Prince  to 
forgive  both  him  and  his  wife. 

"You  have  no  need  to  apologize," 
laughingly  replied  ^ the  Prince.  "I,  too, 
like  to  dine  in  comfort.  Yes,  and  I  under- 
stand formal  orders  likewise.  If  all  kings' 
servants  were  as  faithful  in  the  execution 
of  commands  as  is  your  wiffe  here,  the 
history  of  nations  would  be  different.  Let 
me  congratulate  you  on  having  a  wife 
who  sees  to  it  that  yours  are  respected 
by  everyone." 


Catholic  Women  and  Charity. 


Chinese  Proverbs.* 


BETTER  to  be  poor  and  live  peace- 
fully, than  to  be  rich  and  have  a 
peck  of  trouble  and  worry. 

Coarse  rice  when  one  is  well  is  prefer- 
able to  palatable  medicine  when  one  is 
sick. 

With  a  clear  conscience,  safety  reigns 
under  a  thatched  roof. 

It  takes  a  quiet  observer  to  realize  the 
emptiness  of  earthly  things. 

Friendship  should  never  be  over- 
intimate. 

Promise  not  yourself  tranquillity  in  any 
situation,  for  the  world  is  a  troubled  sea. 

To  get  on  well  with  your  neighbors, 
you  should  not  be  too  exacting  in  your 
demands. 

With  a  calm  mind,  even  the  roots  of 
vegetables  taste  delicious. 

How  many  mistakes  creep  in  because 
people  are  in  such  a  hurry! 

It  is  highly  beneficial  to  give  your  heart 
and  mind  a  rest  in  solitude. 

You  can  not  be  safe  from  stumbling 
unless  you  walk  on  even  paths. 

Whether  a  man  is  worthy  of  confidence 
is  something  which  can  be  tested  only 
by  time. 

The  avaricious  man  commits  a  lifelong 
mistake,  of  which  he  seldom  repents. 

*    Translated  for  The  Ave  Maria  by  a  Chinaman. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  took  occasion  to 
commend  the  project  that  is  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Central  Verein  of 
combining  the  women  of  our  country  by 
parish  and  diocese  to  do  work  of  a  socio- 
logical and  charitable  kind.  We  pointed 
to  a  similar  organization  in  England,  and 
urged  the  advantage  of  starting  one  in 
this  country.  We  had  in  this  no  intention 
of  creating  the  impression  that  there  were 
not  societies  of  Catholic  women  already 
doing  this  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
doing  it  admirably  well.  Our  point  was 
that  a  nation-wide  organization  is  needed 
to  ensure  the  fullest  effectiveness  to  such 
Catholic  endeavor.  No  doubt  the  various 
bodies  now  engaged  in  sociological  and 
charitable  work  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
but  they  do  not  command  the  publicity 
or  make  the  appeal  to  which  their  merits 
entitle  them.  Organization  on  a  grand 
scale,  besides  immeasurably  increasing 
their  numbers  and  widening  the  scope  of 
their  activities,  would  be  an  outstanding 
fact  in  itself,  apologetic  for  the  life  and 
charity  of  the  Church. 

We  have  received  within  the  past  few 
days  a  report  from  one  of  these  societies, 
the  Catholic  Women's  League  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  an  organization 
founded  ten  years  ago,  and  affiliated  with 
the  International  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Young  Girls.  Some  idea  of  its 
aims  and  methods  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  excerpts: 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  unite  all 
our  Catholic  women,  either  as  representing 
organized  bodies  or  as  individual  members, 
into  one  grand  federation,  or  union,  to  aid  in 
religious,  educational,  and  charitable  work, — 
assist  the  orphans,  relieve  the  poor,  provide 
homes  for  friendless  Catholic  children,  and 
engage  in  any  other  work  of  zeal  or  public 
charity.  The  headquarters  are  at  Room  506 
Schmidt  Building,  339  Fifth  Avenue.  The  ^^ 
League  has  a  competent  office  secretary  in 
charge  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  daily>.  vShe 
devotes  her  time  to  directing  those  strangers, 
who  apply  at  the  office,  to  respectable  boarding- 
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houses  or  homes;  or,  if  they  are  without  funds, 
secures  shelter  for  them  in  some  one  of  our 
charitable  institutions;  obtains  employment 
for  women  and  girls  with  reputable  firms  or 
families;  attends  to  the  correspondence  and 
keeps  the  records  of  the  office. 

The  League  has  a  capable  field  worker,  who 
devotes  her  time  to  the  care  of  unprotected 
young  girls  or  women  who  come  into  our  city 
seeking  employment,  by  directing  them  to 
respectable  boarding-houses  or  homes,  aids 
them  in  obtaining  employment,  and  keeps  a 
friendly  supervision  over  them  afterward.  She 
also  gives  her  personal  attention  to  the  helping 
and  uplifting  of  the  poor  unfortunate  women 
and  girls  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and 
nee^  the  kind  word  and  helpful  hand  from  their 
more  fortunate  sisters.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  field  worker,  and  one  which  she  fulfils 
faithfully,  to  visit  the  police  stations  daily,  and 
give  any  assistance  in  her  power  to  those  poor 
women  who  are  there  confined  for  their  mis- 
deeds; and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  lives  of  sin,  and  to  return  to  their 
homes,  if  they  have  any,  or  to  take  up  some 
respectable  employment,  which  she  helps  them 
to  secure.  The  League  also  has  two  depot 
guides,  who  are  able  to  converse  in  several 
foreign  languages  and  dialects,  who  meet  the 
incoming  trains,  particularly  the  immigrant 
trains,  and  direct  or  accompany  the  strangers 
to  their  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  paid  workers,  two  of  the 
officers  of  the  League,  without  salary,  are  in  the 
League  office  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  and 
give  personal  supervision  to  all  cases  that  come 
in.  A  thorough  system  of  records  is  kept  in  all 
the  different  departments  of  the  work,  and  a 
card  index  system  serves  to  keep  us  informed 
of  all  details.  The  field  workers  and  depot 
guides  make  daily  reports  of  their  work,  and 
these  are  arranged  and  tabulated  on  cards. 

The  members  of  the  League  support  and 
conduct,  by  volunteer  personal  service,  a  sewing 
school  in  St.  Peter's  Italian  school  building, 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  for  Italian  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  years. 
Last  year  the  average  attendance  was  87.  The 
League  has  also  supplied  the  furniture  for  a 
kindergarten  in  St.  Peter's  Italian  parochial 
school. 

One  point  that  pleases  us  most  of  all 
is  the  allusion  to  the  service  that  is  given 
gratis.  That  is  the  keynote  of  genuine 
charity;  and  the  chief  line,  we  should  say, 
in  v^rhich  Catholic  charity  has  hitherto 
distinguished  itself,  and  may  continue  to 
do  so,  in  our  day  and  in  this  country. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  late  Mgr.  Croke  Robinson  often 
recalled  his  first  visit,  before  his  reception 
into  the  Church,  to  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  said  that,  like  many  another  who 
Went  to  the  great  father  of  souls,  for  help 
in  the  solution  of  intellectual  religious 
difficulties,  he  found  him  sparse  of  words, 
and  even  somewhat  cold.  He  bade  his 
visitor  consider  the  importance  of  not 
being  precipitate  in  deciding  so  momen- 
tous a  question.  "Newman  thought  it 
better  to  let  the  froth  settle  down,"  before 
encouraging  an  inquirer  to  proceed  to  the 
final  step  of  reception  into  the  Church. 
"What  you  must  consider,"  said  the 
future  Cardinal,  "is,  have  you  got  the 
Faith?  Can  you  submit  your  own  judg- 
ment to  that  of  the  Church,  even  when 
the  two  seem  to  run  counter  to  each 
other?" 

How  completely  the  froth  settled  down 
in  the  case  of  Mgr.  Robinson,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  submitting  with  absolute 
unreserve  to  the  divinely  appointed  guide 
of  souls,  was  shown  by  Mgr.  Grosch  in 
the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the 
Month's  Mind  of  his  fellow-laborer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.    He  said: 

It  was  a  puzzle,  almost  a.  scandal,  to  Mgr. 
Robinson  if  he  found  any  Catholics  who  seemed 
to  oppose  themselves  to  the  recognized  method 
and  practices  of  the  Church,  however  much 
these  were  in  opposition  to  their  own  personal 
feelings  or  judgments.  In"  his  instructions  to 
converts  this  was  a  persistent  and  dominant 
principle.  They  must  recognize  .the  divine 
institution  of  the  Church's  authority;  they 
must  apply  it  to  all  the  doctrines  and  moral 
teachings  of  the  Catechism.  He  was  patient 
and  helpful  in  assisting  them  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion;  but  until  it  was  reached,  he  gave 
no  sanction  for  reception  into  the  Church. 
There  are  many  who  bear  grateful  testimony 
to  the  help  they  received  from  him  in  their 
preparation  to  enter  the  Church.  Differing,  of 
course,  in  his  methods,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  insisted  with  all  upon  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
words,  "I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church." 
This  main  essential  truth  must  be  firmly  grasped; 
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and  then,  by  God's  help,  everything  else  would 
follow.  His  sympathy  —  and  he  was  full  of 
sympathy  —  went  out  to  those  who  were  sin- 
cerely, even  if  laboriously,  seeking  to  reach 
this  disposition;  he  waited  patiently — and  may 
we  not  believe  prayerfully? — for  its  coming, 
but  there  must  be  no  reservations,  no  conditions, 
no  setting  up  of  private  judgments  against 
that  which  was  never  intended  by  God  to  be 
the  object  of  its  exercise.  There  are  hundreds 
to-day  who,  under  God,  have  to  thank  Mgr. 
Robinson  that  they  are  loyal,  devoted,  humble, 
obedient,  loving  children  of  the  Church  which 
says  to  them  you  must,  not  you  may.  They  have 
found  their  freedom  in  the  truth  under  the 
sweet  yoke  of  Christ. 


If  nothing  comes  of  the  exhortations 
to  American  CathoHcs  to  boycott  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition — it  would  be 
quite  enough  in  our  opinion  to  boycott 
the  ItaUan  section  thereof, — they  will  at 
least  be  set  thinking  about  other  and  far 
more  important  matters  that  demand 
concerted  action,  and  will  be  made  to 
realize,  perhaps,  how  sadly  lacking  they 
are  in  union,  and  how  much  good  is  left 
undone  on  this  account.  It  is  well  to 
resent  as  an  affront  the  appointment  of 
a  fellow  like  Ernesto  Nathan  as  Royal 
Commissioner  of  Itaty's  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
prove  that  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
vStates  can  not  be  insulted  with  impunity; 
but  when  we  are  to  act  as  a  body,  let  us 
all  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that  action 
is  imperatively  demanded,  let  it  be  well 
considered;  and,  furthermore,  let  it  be 
taken  in  every  instance  under  officially 
appointed  leaders. 


Commenting  on  a  number  of  Roman 
incidents  exemplifying  the  disregard  of 
law  which  characterizes  the  present  gener- 
ation of  "Young  Italy,"  the  writer  of 
"Anomalies"  in  Rome  remarks: 

There  is  a  spot  to  which  the  eyes  of  such  as 
live  in  Rome  turn  instinctively  when  con- 
fronted by  a  problem  great  or  small.  "What 
would  the  Pope  do?"  we  ask  ourselves.  AnS 
history  usually  gives  us  an  answer.  Nine 
months  ago  they  came  up  to  the  Holy  Father — 
if  an  anomalous  summary  of  what  occurred  be 


pardoned  —  and  said  to  him:  "Holiness,  there 
are  a  few  discontented  ones  among  your  Swiss 
Guard,  and  there  are  one  or  two  really  bad  lots 
who  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  you  and  are 
trying  to  stir  up  rebellion.  There  is,  too,  a 
fairly  general  feeling  that  the  new  conditions 
of  drill  and  discipline  press  rather  hardly  at 
certain  times."  And  the  Pope  said:  "Those 
who  have  forgotten  their  oath  and  duty  will  be 
punished:  they  are  hereby  dismissed.  For  the 
others,  discipline,  in  its  entirety  as  it  is  now  laid 
down,  must  be  maintained.  Those  who  are  not 
willing  to  submit  to  it  may  go.  We  will  inquire 
into  the  conditions  of  service,  and  remedy  any 
just  grievance."  Simple,  effective,  too;  for  the 
trouble  ceased  at  once.  Yet  it  amazed  the 
democratic  paper,  which  could  not  conceive 
any  one,  even  the  Pope,  being  brave  enough  to 
punish  wrongdoers  regardless  of  consequences. 

With  all  the  vaunted  progress  of  United 
Italy,  there  have  been'  more  than  a  few 
conjunctures  during  the  past  three  or 
four  decades  when  even  the  most  rampant 
Italian  democrats  could  not  forbear  sighing 
for  the  days  when  Rome's  ruler  was  the 
Holy  P'ather. 

In  a  severe,  though  temperate  and 
respectful,  editorial  criticism  of  President 
Wilson's  address  to  the  graduating  class 
at  the  Naval  Academy— in  which  he 
declared  that  "the  idea  of  America  is 
to  serve  humanity," — the  New  York  Sun 
has  this  to  say: 

The  "idea  of  America"  about  a  "navy  and 
army"  maintained  by  taxes  is  declared  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  that  instru- 
ment [the  Constitution]  to  be  as  follows:  "To .  .  . 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,"  not  that  of 
Mexico  nor  that  of  "humanity"  in  general. 
President  Wilson  has  sworn  to  "preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution." 

Very,  very  different  from  President  Wilson's 
teaching  has  been  that  which  these  young 
officers  have  had  from  their  superiors, — in  part 
by  precept,  but  chiefly  by  tone  and  by  silent 
example.  According  to  the  teaching  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  likewise  at  the  Military 
Academy,  their  country  and  not  "humanity" 
is  what  they  are  to  serve.  They  are  to  serve 
it  by  instant  and  thorough  obedience  to  orders. 
Also  they  are  instructed  in  the  Constitution, 
of  which  the  very  preamble  excludes  all  such 
designs  as  those  of  President  Wilson.  .  . . 

Mr.   Wilson  told   the  novitiate  officers  about 
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"the  things  that  show  the  moral  compulsions 
of  the  human  conscience," — "things  that  are 
divorced  from  force."  Would  that  he  himself 
could  have  "exercised  self-control"  as  he 
declared  the  "boys"  at  Vera  Criiz  exercised 
it!  He  would  then  not  have  undertaken  an  act 
of  war  permissible  to  Congress  only,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  nineteen  American  seamen  and 
marines,  besides  some  hundred  or  hundreds  of 
Mexicans.  Experience  shows  that  "the  human 
conscience"  must  become  enlightened  and  get 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  control  of  law 
before  a  sane  person  can  permit  it  to  guide  his 
actions.  Otherwise  the  law  will  usually  have 
to  lay  hold  of  him  at  the  last.  Conscience 
without  law  is  an  india  rubber  fabric.  .  .  . 

Well  said  and  to  the  point,  every  word 
of  it.  But  we  are  minded  to  ask  the 
Sun  this  question:  "If  conscience  without 
law  is  an  india  rubber  fabric,"  what  is 
religion  without  dogma? 


Signing  himself  "The  Man  in  the 
Street,"  a  writer  in  a  London  secular 
paper,  the  Daily  Sketch,  gives  expression 
to  this  eminently  sane  philosophy  on  the 
subject  of  art  and  its  inspiration: 

There  can  be  no  great  art  without  a  great 
ideal.  The  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
Madonna  and  Child;  there  could  be  no  greater 
ideal  than  that.  Our  modern  artists — Academic 
and  rebel — have  no  ideal.  What  is  the  remedy? 
I  can  answer  that  query,  but  you  will  laugh 
at  my  answer.  We  must  lead  a  finer,  more 
harmonious  life.  We  must  have  nobler  ideals 
before  we  can  paint  fine  pictures  and  model 
magnificent  statuary.  Solitary  men  of  genius 
there  will  always  be  who  can  resist  the  tendencies 
of  their  time;  but  Art,  as  an  expression  of  the' 
impulse  of  a  whole  people,  can  exist  only  when 
the  whole  people  have  something  worth 
expressing. 

The  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
would-be  artistic  vagaries  of  the  day,  prov- 
ing as  they  do  that  the  stream  of  art  does 
not  rise  above  its  source — life, — and  that 
the  source  to-day  is  very  low  indeed. 


The  acceptance  by  President  Wilson 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  mediation  proposals  seems 
to  have  met  with  general  approval  in 
Latin- America.  Under  date  of  May  i,  the 
Southern  Cross  of  Buenos  Aires  says: 

No    matter    what    the    result    may    be,    the 
ingression    of    the    three    leading    Republics    in 


the  conflict  marks  a  new  departure  in  Latin- 
American  history.  It  has  shown  that  Latin- 
America  is  an  entity  and  a  world-force;  and 
it  may  be  the  initiation  of  a  broad  move- 
ment whose  object  will  be  Latin-American 
unity,  friendship  and  defence.  If  the  negotia- 
tions fail  through  President  Wilson's  fault, 
Pan-Americanism  will  receive  a  mortal  blow. 
How  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  fare  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  say;  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by  Latin-America  as  an 
international  policy. 

That  last  sentence  connotes  a  firm  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  Latin-Americans 
that  they  are  entirely  capable  of  settling 
their  own  difficulties. 


All  lovers  of  scholarship  and  research, 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  have  welcomed 
Abbot  Gasquet's  promotion  to  the 
"immense  honor"  of  the  cardinalate. 
His  Eminence  has  been  "flooded"  with 
letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulation, 
some  of  the  most  cordial  of  which  came 
from  non-Catholics.  This  has  been  to 
the  new  Cardinal  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction, which  he  happily  expressed  in 
an  address  delivered  in  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  Sacred 
College.  His  Eminence  said:  "My  old 
friends  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the 
London  Record  Office,  in  which  I  labored 
for  so  many  years  —  non-Catholics,  '  I 
think,  to  a  man,— and  some  of  the  socie- 
ties, like  the  Royal  Historical  and  the 
Bibliographical,  have  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  an  honor  given  to  one  whom 
they  regard,  so  they  kindly  say,  as  'one 
of  themselves.'  From  a  professor  of  his- 
tory in  one  of  the  German  Universities,  a 
Lutheran  Protestant,  I  have  heard  that 
in  his  country  they  have  regarded  my 
elevation  as  an  honor  done  to  the 
historians  of  the  world." 

The  beatitiful  Benedictine  spirit,  so 
loyal  and  hopeful,  so  simple  and  humble, 
is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  few  words 
with  which  Cardinal  Gasquet  concluded 
his  address: 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  restlessness  and 
religious  doubt,  and  revolt  against  authority.  The 
shadow  of  impending  changes  in  the   old   order 
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is  already  On  the  world;  and  what  the  next 
decades  are  to  bring  to  society  no  man  can 
foretell,  though  many  fear  for  the  future. 
Meanwhile  the  mission  of  God's  Church  remains 
ever  the  same.  It  stands  for  peace  and  security 
and  individual  rights;  and,  amidst  the  clash 
of  interests  so  apparent  in  the  world  of  to-day, 
it  alone,  with  its  principles  of  religious  authority 
and  democratic  liberty,  can  secure  the  due 
observance  of  law  and  order  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  society.  Christ  walks  upon  the 
waters  and  stills  the  storm  to-day  as  He  has 
done  for  nineteen  centuries;  and  the  fact  that 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
has  raised  me,  one  of  no  account,  to  help  him 
in  his  almost  superhuman  task  is,  or  should  be 
to  us  all,  a  token  that  God's  purposes  are  not 
as  those  of  the  world;  that  He  uses  measures 
and  men  without  regard  to  human  calculations; 
that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  no  match  for  the 
foolishness  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  the  instru- 
ments of  His  and  His  Vicar's  choice,  lowly  as 
they  may  be,  can,  with  His  blessing,  effect  their 
purpose,  because  they  carry  out  His  adorable 
will.  In  all  things,  even  in  me,  may  God 
be  glorified! 

We  are  reminded  in  the  June  issue  of 
Our  Colored  Missions  that  it  is  but  six 
years  since  the  establishment,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Holy  Father,  of  the 
Catholic  Board  for  Mission  Work  among 
the  Colored  People.  During  this  short 
time  the  organization  has  gone  forward 
mightily.  The  annual  receipts  from  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful  have  grown 
from  something  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars  in  1907  to  considerably  over 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  1913.  But, 
above  all,  the  work  is  no  longer  experi- 
mental: it  has  more  the  character  of 
permanence.  As  the  editor  of  its  official 
organ  writes: 

To-day,  after  only  six  years,  the  work  has 
assumed  permanent  shape.  We  have  three 
priests  exclusively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
preaching  for  the  missions,  arousing  interest 
in,  and  collecting  funds  for,  the  work.  Our 
literature  is  read  all  over  the  land;  and  we 
have  subscribers  and  supporters  in  1500  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  some  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  and 
even  in  Hongkong,  China.  We  have  17,000 
friends  who  give  to  the  work  from  $1  to  $100 
per  year,  according  to  their  means;  and  this 
list  is  growing  every  Sunday. 

This   shows   that   the   home    mission   work   is 


close  to  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  that  the 
colored  man  is  coming  into  the  heritage  long 
withheld.  We  say  this  not  that  we  wish  to 
boast  of  what  has  been  done,  but  for  mutual 
encouragement,  and  that  the  hope  of  the 
hierarchy  and  priests  and  nuns  laboring  in 
the  field  may  be  strengthened  by  seeing  how 
universally  the  Catholics  of  America  are  back 
of  them. 

At  Roslindale,  Mass.,  there  is  a  pastor 
who  is  keenly  alive  both  to  the  merits 
of  the  Catholic  press  and  to  the  necessity 
of  supporting  it.  To  this  end,  Father 
Twomey  has  instituted  in  his  church  a 
Catholic  Press  Sunday,  the  second  anni- 
versa^-y  of  which  was  celebrated  this  year. 
On  this  day  the  pastor  himself  preached 
at  all  the  Masses  on  the  subject  of  good 
reading.  The  sermon  was  admirably  illus- 
trated and  rendered  practical  by  the 
giving  out  freely  of  copies  of  representative 
Catholic  periodicals,  and  by  a  general 
display  of  our  literature  in  the  basement 
of  the  church.  If  every  pastor — but  we 
refrain,  the  moral  is  so  obvious.  Besides, 
we  believe  that  pastors  are  doing  more 
now  in  this  direction  than  ever  before. 
Let  the  good  work  increase.  Assuredly 
it  will  justify  itself  in  a  short  time.  That 
the  laity  can  be  counted  upon  to  second 
it  has  been  shown  in  a  striking  manner 
at  Roslindale. 


Somewhat  gaily — for  the  gravity  of  the 
theme, — but  none  the  less  effectively,  the 
Searchlight  column  of  the  London  Uni- 
verse discusses  an  article  in  the  Methodist 
Times  on  the  subject  of  Methodist 
activities  in  Italy,  "under  the  eye  of  the 
Pope."  The  matter  will  have  for  Amer- 
icans, Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  the 
interest  at  least  of  reminiscence.  This  is 
what  the  Searchlight  reveals: 

The  gentleman — a  Mr.  William  Burgess— who 
writes  about  the  Italian  propaganda  is  not  by 
any  means  a  pessimist.  He  says — but  advances 
no  proof  of  it  —  that  Protestantism  got  "129 
conversions  from  Roman  Catholicism"  in  Italy 
last  year.  We  beg  to  differ  from  him.  The 
Wesleyan  missions  in  that  country  may  pos- 
sibly have  secured  an  attendance,  or  adhesion, 
or   whatever   they   call   it,    at   their   services,   of 
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that  number  of  persons;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  class  of  persons  so  influenced  was 
not  "Roman  Catholic,"  except  in  the  most 
nominal  sense  of  the  expression.  As  well  say 
that  the  late  General  Booth,  when  he  rescued 
some  of  London's  fallen  wretches  from  degra- 
dation and  misery,  secured  for  the  Salvation 
Army  so  many  "conversions  from  the  Church 
of  England."  Methodism  in  Italy  would  have 
a  hard  task  to  show  any  sort  of  decent  propor- 
tion of  practising  Catholics  among  the  Italians 
who  have  been  drawn  to  its  services. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  quite  frank  about  things,  in 
another  part  of  his  article.  "It  would  appear," 
he  says,  "that,  though  street-preaching  and 
hell-preaching  may  serve  to  arouse  attention, 
in  Italy  it  is  very  discouraging  so  far  as  imme- 
diate results  are  concerned.  You  may  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  converts  thus 
won."  That  is  his  view;  but  he  is  consoled  to 
know,  on  the  testimony  of  another  gentleman, 
that  there  have  been  "seven  conspicuous  con- 
verts from  Romanism."  We  imagine  that  the 
seven  in  question  must  be  conspicuous  only 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  conversion;  big 
fish  do  not  enter  the  Protestant  net  in  Italy. 
And     although     "a     Canon     in     the     cathedral 

of  ,"  also  "a  parish  priest  and  archdeacon 

of  the  college  church  of ,"  are  said  to  be  on 

the  way,  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  of 
the  completion  of  their  journey  as  we  should 
to  read  the  completion  of  the  above  sentences. 
Which  cathedral,  and  which  "archdeacon  of 
the  college  church"?  This  missionary  society 
has  been  at  work  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it 
would  be  interestingfto  knoy  what  have  been 
the  total  results,  in  quality  and  quantity,  during 
that  long  period,  and  what  sum  of  money  it 
has  cost,  per  head,  to  turn  lapsed  Catholics  into 
Italian  Methodists. 

For  our  part,  we  should  hazard  the 
remark  that,  though  "the  eye  of  the 
Pope,"  under  which  this  labor  is  being 
done,  is  a  very  solicitous  eye,  and  tired, 
and  often  close  to  tears,  nevertheless, 
viewing  the  work  of  the  proselytizers  in 
Italy,  it  must  sometimes,  too,  twinkle 
with  merriment. 


Making  the  point  that  Socialistic  agita- 
tion wakes  us  up  to  our  own  shortcomings, 
and  shows  us,  too,  unrecognized  merits  in 
certain  sections  of  modern  life,  a  writer  in 
the  Catholic  Bulletin  (Dubhn)  cites  the 
instance  of  the  social  work  done  by  the 
Sisterhoods  of  that  city.     The  matter  of 


the  following  paragraph  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar,  but  in  its  own  words 
appears  the  reason  for  its  being  repro- 
duced here: 

Recently  I  heard  Catholics  express  amaze- 
ment at  the  social  work  carried  on  under  the 
care  and  management  of  some  Sisterhoods  in 
Dublin,  and  admit  that  not  until  the  recent 
crisis  did  they  become  aware  of  their  existence. 
These  religious  people  make  no  speeches:  they 
do  their  work  quietly,  satisfied  with  God's 
reward  and  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  They 
give  their  time,  all  the  money  they  can  earn 
and  spare,  and  above  all  themselves,  to  the 
service  of  the  poor.  Socialism  discovered  these 
social  workers  and  made  them  appreciated  by 
people  who  should  have  known  all  about  them 
long  ago.  And  thus  it  served  as  a  foil  to 
make  the  real  metal  shine  out.  Imagine  Cath- 
olic citizens  of  Dublin  not  knowing  of  the 
social  works  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  the  Sisters  of  the  Assumption!  See  what 
Socialism  has  taught  some  of  us! 

Nor  has  the  lesson  been  all  for  our- 
selves by  any  means.  Many  a  Socialist's 
sick  bed,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  soothed 
by  the  gentle  ministrations  of  the  Sister 
of  Charitv. 


Li  Yuen-Hong,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  was  formerly  Viceroy 
of  Houpe.  The  Franciscans  in  his  terri- 
tory were  always  on  good  terms  with 
him;  and  the  Superior  General  of  the 
Order  recently  wrote  to  him,  thanking 
him  for  his  protection.  The  Vice-President 
replied  at  once  in  these  terms: 

I  have  received  the  message  of  praise  from 
the  venerable  Father  General.  In  reading  his 
letter  I  was  seized  with  mingled  confusion  and 
gratitude.  The  Catholic  religion  has  penetrated 
into  China  for  many  a  year  now.  Its  doctrine, 
full  of  mercy  and  gentleness,  imprints  itself 
on  the  hearts  of  men.  As  for  me,  when  I  read 
religious  books,  I  love  them.  Actually,  the 
Republic  is  established  in  China,  and  the  five 
races  are  governed  by  the  same  laws.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  have  your  noble  religion  to 
excite  us  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  desire, 
nevertheless,  to  protect  all  citizens  without 
distinction,  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  same 
happiness,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  ven- 
erable Father  General,  who  will  kindly  accept 
this  letter  as  the  expression  of  my  gratitude 
and  my  best  wishes,  « 


Lola. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    "FLOPS,"    ETC. 


III. 


O  sooner  did  Punch  feel  the 
soft  turf  than  he  pricked 
forward  his  ears  and  flung 
up  his  head,  and  of  course 
did  what  every  animal  of 
spirit  does  when  he  finds  his  hoofs  on 
grass:  he  broke  away  into  a  canter,  and 
the  canter  ^became  a  gallop.  Dick  drove 
his  knees  against  the  saddle  and  tried  to 
sit  fast  down.  He  hung  back  for  his  life, 
and  pulled  at  the  reins.  But  the  more  he 
pulled,  the  faster  the  pony  went.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stick  on  and  let 
him  go.  And  Dick  did  stick  on,  holding 
the  saddle  and  mane  with  a  clutch  of  his 
right  hand.  The  yellow  gorse  flew  by; 
the  grass  was  lumpy,  and  the  pony  began 
to  spring  along.  Dick  looked  at  nothing, 
thought  of  nothing  but  sticking  on;  and 
stick  he  did, — hanging  back,  balancing 
about,  grasping  the  front  of  the  saddle 
and  a  lock  of  Punch's  mane. 

After  a  terrible  time  the  pace  slack- 
ened. Punch  trotted,  flinging  about  his 
head  with  neighs  and  murmurs  of  delight. 
The  saddle  had  turned  round,  and  the 
boy  could  not  sit  straight  up.  Every 
moment  it  became  more  crooked.  Dick 
did  not  know  that  if  this  had  happened  a 
minute  ago  he  would  probably  have  been 
killed.  What  he  did  know  was  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  stick  on  any  more. 
He  tried  in  a  frantic  way  to  stop  the  pony, 
and  nearly  succeeded.  He  slipped  both 
legs  over  to  the  side  to  which  the  saddle 
had  turned,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
softly  on  the  grass,  all  in  a  heap.  The 
reins  were  gone.  Punch  was  off  again 
with  a  spring;    and,  when  Dick  stood  up. 


his  heels  and  tail  were  disappearing,  full 
gallop,  round  the  bushes  in  the  distance. 

Dick  was  glad  to  be  safe  on  his  feet, 
but  a  forlorn  sense  of  being  lost  came  over 
him.  There  he  was,  under  the  blazing 
sun  and  hot  blue  sky,  miles  and  miles 
from  home,  not  knowing  the  way  back! 
Punch  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  one 
anywhere  in  sight.  He  was  alone,  and 
small  and  helpless.  For  a  little  while  he 
sank  on  the  turf  again.  The  whole  sunny 
country  swam  in  a  haze  of  tears,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  hear  his  sobbing  cry. 

Poor  Dick  behaved  just  in  the  way 
that  he  despised — "like  a  baby  or  a  girl." 
But  as  this  seemed  to  lead  to  nothing, 
and  the  sun  went  on  shining  and  dazzling, 
and  the  brown  bees  flew  by,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers chirped  without  minding  him 
in  the  least,  he  clenched  his  little  sun- 
burned fists,  and  doubled  his  arms  for  a 
run,  and  strode  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
in  the  direction  toward  which  Punch 
had  gone. 

It  was  a  long  run.  Sometimes  he 
stopped  to  get  breath  again,  and  to  wipe 
his  hot  face  with  his  linen  sleeve.  The 
whole  place  was  so  warm  that  one  smelled 
the  grass  and  the  yellow-flowering  gorse. 
And  there  was  nobody  —  nobody !  Dick 
felt  as  if  the  world  was  empty  and  he  was 
alone  in  the  middle  of  it.  This  ought 
never  to  have  happened.  He  should  never 
have  been  here.  He  knew  it  now.  It  was 
wrong  to  have  taken  out  Punch  alone. 
It  was  all  his  fault.  And  now  would  they 
ever  find  him  again?  Would  he  ever  get 
to  anywhere,  and  see  people  he  knew? 
Would  he  ever  be  at  home  again?  No 
wonder  his  face  was  puckered  as  he  ran 
along,  miserably. 

There  were  more  trees  about  him  now, 
and  smoke  was  curling  up  not  far  off.  Hot 
enough  to  melt,  and  tired  and  breathless 
with  running,   he  came  to  a  place  with 
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many  bushes  and  dry  and  slippery  grass. 
And  there  was  Punch,  quite  happy  in  the 
company  of  some  rough  ponies  much 
bigger  than  himself,  and  looking  as  if 
they  had  never  been  groomed.  There 
were  tents  and  wagons  under  the  trees; 
and  queer  little  musical  sounds  came  from 
the  distance,  as  if  in  the  sultry  afternoon 
some  one  was  trying  to  play  and  finding 
it  could  not  be  done. 

Of  course  Dick  began  to  run  again 
straight  toward  his  own  pony.  But  Punch 
was  ready  for  a  game,  and  dodged  him  as 
if  it  was  great  fun. 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  some  women 
laughing;  and  he  began  to  feel  vexed, 
and  would  have  K:ried  if  he  had  not 
remembered    that    boys    should  not  cry. 

A  sunburned  gypsy  man  came  out  of 
one  of  the  tents,  —  a  big  man,  black- 
haired,  with  gold  rings  in  his  ears. 

"Are  you  coming  to  see  the  gypsies, 
sonny?"  he  said.  "They  are  just  getting 
the  tea  on  to  boil.  Can  you  eat  griddle- 
cakes  and  honey, — eh?" 

It  was  the  first  time  Dick  had  seen  a 
gypsy  camp  or  spoken  to  a  gypsy.  He 
took  a  good  look  at  the  big  brown-faced 
man  with  the  earrings.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  tents,  and  at  the  wagons,  which 
were  painted  red  and  yellow,  each  contain- 
ing a  pretty  little  window  curtained  with 
white  muslin.  There  was  a  fire  in  a  clear- 
ing among  the  trees  beyond  the  tents. 
He  saw  the  flashes  of  flame,  and  the  drift- 
ing blue  smoke,  and  smelled  the  burned 
wood.  The  gypsies  seemed  to  have  a 
lovely  time,  living  in^the  fields  and  woods, 
eating  griddle-cakes  and  honey,  and 
sleeping  on  those  hot  nights  in  tents,  or 
in  wagons  as  brightly  painted  as  toys, 
with  nice  little  windows. 

The  man  read  Dick's  thoughts  easily 
enough,  while  the  boy's  blue  eyes  gazed 
at  the  camp. 

*'Come  along,  young  sir,"  he  said. 
"Have  some  cake  and  honey." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Dick.  He  had 
taken  very  little  for  his  dinner,  and  it 
was    long    paat    tea    time.      Besides,    he 


was    all     curiosity    to    see    the    gypsies. 

It  must  be  confessed,  no  thought  of 
Uncle  Jerome  troubled  his  mind  at  that 
moment.  There  was  Punch  now,  found 
again,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
to  go  home.  He  would  get  this  kind  man 
who  spoke  of  cakes  and  honey  to  lead 
him  safely  until  he  knew  some  road  near 
home.  It  would  be  all  right.  And  mean- 
while he  was  very  hungry,  and  this  was 
much  nicer  than  going  to  that  stupid 
house  to  visit  with  Uncle  Jerome.  He 
thought  Uncle  Jerome  would  go  to  the 
house  alone,  and  sit  still  on  a  chair,  and 
talk  and  enjoy  himself  after  the  queer 
ways  of  grown-up  people.  It  was  ever 
so  much  nicer  to  come  to  tea  with  the 
gypsies.  So  he  put  out  his  hand  con- 
fidingly, and  shook  hands  with  the  big 
man;  and  the  big  man  led  him  toward 
the  tents,  still  holding  the  hand  in  a  huge 
one  which  felt,  as  Dick  thought,  very 
hot  and  hard  and  dusty, — quite  different 
from  Uncle  Jerome's. 

Two  sunburned  women  came  out  of  the 
tent.  One  wore  a  red  shawl,  and  the 
other  a  shawl  of  mixed  colors  —  red, 
yellow,  and  green — in  a  squirmy  pattern. 
They  both  had  large  gold  earrings  and 
necklaces  of  beads. 

"Well,  my  little  gentleman,"  they  said, 
"have  you  come  to  see  the  gypsies?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  is  your  name?" 

"Dick."  He  stopped  there,  adding 
mentally:  "Shan't  tell  them  any  more!" 
Then  aloud:    "What's  yours — please?" 

At  that  they  all  laughed.  Then  one  of 
them  said: 

"He's  not  shy,  is  he?  How  old  are 
you?" 

These  were  the  two  questions  all  ladies 
asked  him.  They  never  asked  Uncle 
Jerome  his  name  and  how  old  he  was. 

"Six,"  he  answered.  "And  how  old 
are  youf" 

At  this  the  women  yelled  with  laughter ; 
and  the  man  leaned  back  and  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  sides  and  roared. 

"Who  is  the  boy?"  they  said  to  each 
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other,  when  at  last  they  had  stopped 
laughing.  "What's  your  other  name 
besides  'Dick,'  my  dear?" 

"Winston." 

The  three  spoke  together  in  a  strange 
language.  The  one  word  the  boy  could 
understand  was  "Beechwood."  The  voices 
reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  in 
the  night.  Only  now  he  remembered  it. 
The  men  had  spoken  like  this  when 
there  was  that  frightful  clucking  in  the 
fowl-house. 

"I  am  learning  French,"  said  Dick, 
trying  to  be  friendly.    "Is  that  French?" 

"Rommany,"  replied  the  man. 

Dick  gazed  as  children  do,  eyes  and 
lips  making  one  question  without  words. 

"It  is  our  language,"  said  one  of  the 
women.  "  Sarishan  an'  rushto  bak!  That 
means,  'Good-day  and  good  luck  to  you.' " 

Dick  shook  his  head  slowly,  still  gazing 
with  wondering  blue  eyes.  This  was  worse 
than  the  First  French  Exercise  Book. 

"I  shan't  have  to  learn  that  if  I  stay 
to  tea,  shall  I?"  he  said  cautiously,  at 
which  they  all  laughed  again  with  delight; 
and  the  women  called  him  a  darling, 
which  was  nearly  as  distressing  as  being 
kissed  by  admiring  friends. 

"No,  you  shan't  have  to  learn  any- 
thing, my  dearie!" 

There  they  were  at  it  again  with  those 
girlish  words, — that  was  the  woman  with 
the  "squirmy"  patterned  shawl. 

"You  shall  only  stay  and  have  nice 
cake,"  she  went  on,  "I  am  going  to  make 
it  now,  and  the  tea  is  on  boiling." 

Dick's  face  became  blank  with  dis- 
appointment. Was  that  cake  all  to  be 
made  yet?  It  would  be  hours  and  hours. 
He  felt  weak  with  longing. 

"Mrs.  Bonny  doesn't  make  the  tea  like 
that,"  he  said;  "at  least,  I  don't  think 
so.  I've  seen  her  just  pour  the  hot  water 
on  when  she  makes  it  for  uncle,  and — 
and — you  have  it  in  a  minute." 

The  gypsy  woman  laughed.  They  all 
had  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  big 
gold  earrings  shook  in  her  ears. 

"You    are   a   smart    lad,   sonny,"     she 


said;  "but  we  can't  do  it  like  that  here. 
We  have  too  many  to  make  tea  for.  Jock! 
Jock!"  —  shouting  to  a  big  boy.  "Have 
you  put  those  tea  leaves  in  the  pot?" 

"Just  going  to,"  shouted  Jock  in  answer 
from  the  distance  among  the  smoke. 
"The  old  chook  is  in  the  pot  yet.  It's 
taken  all  day  to  stew  soft." 

The  woman  shouted  in  answer,  with 
anger  in  her  voice : 

"Go  'long  with  you  for  a  stoopid!  You 
take  it  out  —  do  you  hear?  —  and  put 
the  tea  in.  When  is  folks  going  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  I'd  like  to  know?  If  I 
come  over  there,  you'll  have  the  hen  out 
and  the  tea  leaves  in  double  quick,  or 
I'll  know  for  what!" 

Dick  trembled,  and  was  glad  he  was 
not  that  big  boy.  At  the  same  time  he 
wished  Mrs.  Bonny  could  come  over  here 
and  instruct  the  gypsies  about  making  tea 
properly.  He  did  not  dare  to  give  any 
more  hints  on  cookery  from  himself  to 
such  a  hasty-tempered  person  as  the  lady 
with  the  "squirmy"  patterned  shawl. 

"Come  with  me  now,  my  dearie!"  she 
said,  smiling  and  pleasant  again.  "Come 
and  see  how  the  gypsies  live." 

They  went  toward  a  wagon  which  was 
painted  scarlet  with  yellow  ornaments; 
it  had  two  pretty  little  windows.  I'hey 
climbed  three  steps  at  the  back,  and 
peeped  in.  It  was  full  of  rubbish  and  old 
clothes,  and  stuffy  smell.  These  vans 
were  much  nicer  outside  than  inside. 
Dick  came  quickly  down  the  steps  again. 
And  just  then  he  heard  once  more  those 
strange,  soft  musical  sounds,  as  if  some 
one  was  trying  to  play.  The  notes  came 
from  the  farthest  tent. 

"I  think  the  tents  are  nicer  than  the 
wagons,"  said  Dick,  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed to  find  rags  and  dirt  where  he 
expected  a  sparkling  cozy  little  house  on 
wheels.  He  had  thought  that  van  would 
be  something  like  the  housekeeper's 
room  —  all  polished,  with  china  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Bonny  had  the  same 
sort  of  spotless,  transparent  curtains  to 
her     window.       But     there   "the     likeness 
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ended.  So  he  suggested  that  perhaps  a 
tent  would  be  nicer.  • 

"Would  you  like  to  see  Lolo?"  the 
woman  said. 

"Who  is  Lolo?"  Dick  asked,  prudently. 
He  had  not  found  the  wagon  a  treat.  He 
was  beginning  to  learn  that  a  gypsy  camp 
may  be  full  of  surprises. 

"lyolo,"  answered  the  woman,  "is  our 
little  girl." 

"Yours?" 

"No,  not  mine.  She  has  got  only  her 
granny.  Listen  now!  .That's  Lolo  trying 
to  play  the  fiddle.    Do  you  hear  it?" 

The  woman  held  up  a  fmger  and  stood 
quite  still.  And  then  Dick  heard  long 
notes  coming  from  the  farthest  tent,  and 
making  a  tune,  —  a  real  tune,  though  a 
simple  one. 

"Listen  now!"  said  the  woman, 
proudly.  "She  can  nearly  do  it.  There 
it  is,  our  own  tune,  Lellin  riizhers — 
'Picking  flowers' --right  enough;  but 
she  has  to  go  slow.  I  hope  Ben  Lee  won't 
come  home.  He  will  kill  her  if  he  catches 
her  with  his  fiddle  again.  But  nobody 
can  stop  her.  Poor  baby,  we  let  her  have 
it  to  keep  her  quiet." 

"Is  Lolo  a  baby?"  asked  Dick,  feeling 
very  grown  up  at  six.  "I  don't  like 
babies, — not  if  they  can't  walk  and  talk." 

"Well,  of  course  she  can  walk  and  talk, 
or  she  couldn't  play  the  fiddle,"  said  the 
gypsy  woman,  laughing.  "You  are  a 
funny  boy.  Lolo  is  four,  and  she  is  much 
more  clever  than  you;  for  she  knows  both 
English  and  Roramany  talk." 

The  sounds  ceased  as  their  footsteps 
drew  near  the  tent.  Just  within  the 
entrance  knelt  a  little  figure  in  a  red  frock. 
Her  crop  of  thick  black  haiV  stood  rather 
straight  in  every  direction.  She  looked  at 
them  with  grand,  dreamy  eyes,  and  held 
a  fiddle-bow  by  the  middle  with  one  fat 
hand,  while  the  other  held  the  neck  of  an 
old  brown  violin  which  she  kept  standing 
on  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  cello. 

"Lolo,"  said  the  gypsy  woman,  "here 
is  a  little  gentleman  come  to  see  us." 

The  child  stood  up  promptly.    She  had 


bare  feet.  vShe  put  the  fiddle  and  bow 
behind  her;  and  thus,  with  her  treasure 
held  out  of  sight,  looked  at  the  fair  boy 
in  white  linen.  After  surveying  him  from 
his  bright  hair  to  his  neat  brown  shoes> 
she  opened  her  red  lips,  showed  a  ghmpse 
of  teeth  like  pearls,  and  said  with  great 
decision : 

" Go  away — boy!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


Where  Heroes  Lie  Buried. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  traditions 
which  can  not  be  verified;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  old  wife's  tale  or  a  legend 
coming  down  from  father  to  son  is  often 
of  great  use  in  confirming  recorded  history. 
Among  the  instances  where  traditions 
have  held  the  truth  for  many  centuries 
are  those  which  refer  to  the  seaside  burial- 
places  of  heroes.  As  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Homer  great  warriors  were  buried  by 
the  ocean  in  the  armor  they  wore  in  life; 
and  when  the  people  of  Largo,  in  Scotland, 
insisted  that  a  certain  huge  mound  was 
artificial,  and  that  under  it  was  buried  a 
brave  chief  in  silver  armor,  many  believed 
them.  Barrow  after  barrow  was  over- 
turned by  the  plough  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  remains  exhumed,  which 
indicated  that  they  had  been  burial-places ; 
but  not  a  scrap  of  silver  as  big  as  a  button 
had  been  found.  Still,  the  people  of  Largo 
held  fast  to  their  story.  Had  not  their 
grandfathers  said — and  are  grandfathers 
not  to  be  believed? — that  their  own  par- 
ticular hero  was  buried  in  a  coat  of  mail 
of  pure  silver?  And  so  they  handed  the 
tradition  dow^n  in  their  turn,  and  one 
day  it  was  proved  to  be  as  true  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four. 

In  the  year  1819  a  poor  man  who  lived 
very  humbly  in  the  vicinity  of  Largo, 
became  suddenly  prosperous.  At  the  same 
time  a  silversmith  in  the  next  town  was 
offered  a  large  collection  of  antique  silver, 
part  of  which  he  purchased.  A  jeweller  of 
Edinburgh  bought  the  rest;  and,  to  add 
to  the   accumulating   evidence,  some  one 
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announced  that  the  great  mound  had  been 
disturbed.  General  Durham — who  owned 
the  property — caused  further  excavations 
to  be  made,  which  brought  to  light  a 
silver  shield,  sword  ornaments,  the  mount- 
ing of  a  helmet,  and  many  lozenge- 
shaped  pieces  of  what  had  been  a  suit  of 
silver  armor.  So  the  tradition  regarding 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  chief  was  verified. 

At   the   beginning   of   the   last   century 
an  old  harper  begged  to  be  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
sang  to  him  an  ancient  song,  which  told 
in  the  old   Irish  tongue,   how  a  gigantic 
warrior  was  buried  near  by,  with  plates  of 
pure   gold   on   his   breast   and   back,    and 
rings   of  the   same   metal   on   his   fingers. 
Here  is  a  translation  of  the  especial  verse 
which  indicated  the  place  of  interment: 
In  earth,  beside  the  loud  cascade, 
The  son  of  Sora's  king  we  laid; 
And  on  each  finger  placed  a  ring 
Of  gold,  by  mandate  of  our  king. 

Exploration  imearthed  the  plates  of  gold, 
but  the  rings  were  never  found. 

A  similar  investigation  in  Wales,  insti- 
gated by  tradition,  resulted  in  finding 
many  gold  ornaments  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Truly,  as  has  been 
said,    it    is    tradition    which    is    the    real 

historv. 

< — >«♦»« 

The  Persian  Boy  and  the  Robbers. 


It  is  related  of  the  Persian  poet  Abdul 
Kaadir  that  when  he  left  home  to  go  to 
Bagdad,  whither  he  had  been  summoned, 
his  mother  placed  in  his  hand  a  purse 
containing  forty  deniers,  saying  with  many 
tears:  "I  commend  you  to  the  protection 
of  God.  We  shall  never  meet  again  in 
this  world.  Promise  me,  my  son,  never 
to  tell  a  lie."    Abdul  promised. 

As  the  party  with  which  he  was  trav- 
elling neared  the  city  of  Hamadan,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  numerous  band  of 
highwaymen,  who  soon  overpowered  them. 
One  of  the  robbers,  coming  up  to  Abdul, 
inquired  what  he  had  in  his  possession. 
Remembering  the  promise  he  had  made 


to  his  mother,  the  boy  answered,  frankly: 
"Forty  deniers." 

The  robber  laughed,  thinking  the  boy 
was  trying  to  escape  search. 

"What  have  you  in  your  possession?" 
inquired  another  of  the  band. 

Abdul  answered  as  before. 

When  the  robbers  had  collected  and 
distributed  the  spoils  they  had  secured 
from  the  travellers,  the  boy  was  called 
before  the  leader,  who  asked  once  more 
what  he  possessed. 

"Two  of  your  band  have  already 
inquired,"  replied  Abdul;  "and  I  told 
them  I  had  forty  deniers  sewed  up  in 
the  lining  of  my  coat." 

The  chief  then  ordered  the  coat  to  be 
ripped,  and  the  coins  were  found  as  Abdul 
had  stated.  .  The  robber  then  asked,  in 
surprise:  "Why  did  you  reveal  what  you 
might  so  easily  have  kept  secret?" 

"Because  I  wished  to  keep  my  promise 
to  my  mother — never  to  tell  a  lie." 

"Keep  your  money,  boy,  and  go  your 
way,"  said  the  leader.  "You  have  acted 
nobly  in  thus  fulfilling  your  promise." 


In  Gossiptowii. 

BY    e.    BECK. 

^RS.  THEY-SAY  and  Miss  I-Hear 
''      Reside  in  Gossiptown, 
Where  every  day  of  every  year 

The  people  fret  and  frown. 
Since  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 

Till  comes  night's  silent  reign, 
These  persons  two  much  mischief  do 

In  street  and  square  and  lane. 
They  whisper  here  a  word  of  blame, 

And  there  some  tale  tell  they. 
With  nod  and  smile,  some  one's  good  name 

They  daily  take  away. 
And  in  that  place  the  whole  year  through, 

Let  winds  blow  foul  or  fair, 
Let  skies  be  dull  or  bright  and  blue, 

No  joy  or  peace  is  there. 
I'd  hate  to  live  in  such  a  town; 

I'll  shun  it  all  my  life. 
In  other  words,  on  feuds  I'll  frown, 

And  guard  myself  from  strife. 
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- — "The  Historic  Thames,"  by  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc,  forms  a  new  volume  of  Dent  &  Sons' 
"Wayfarers'    Library." 

— Among  old  MSS.  offered  for  sale  in  London 
this  month  is  the  original  of  the  "Conversion 
pf  Sir  Tobie  Mathew,"  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
Bacon;  indeed,  Bacon  himself  referred  to 
Mathew  as  his  alter  ego. 

— The  monthly  Bulletin  Catholique  of  Pekin, 
scarcely  six  months  old  as  yet,  is  so  assured 
a  success  that  it  has  'begun  the  issue  of  an 
edition  in  Chinese.  The  .  publication  is  under 
th6  direction  of  the  indefatigable  Lazarist 
Fathers. 

— "  Der  heilige  Kreuzweg"  (The  Way  of 
the  Cross),  Franciscan  text  in  German,  with 
fourteen  beautifully  colored  pictures,  by  Fr. 
Max  Schmalzl,  C.  SS.  R.,  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  German-speaking  faithful.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  F.  Pustet  &  Co. 

— A  fine  and  perfect  copy  of  the  "Speculum 
Christiani,"  "printed  by  the  second  printer  of 
London,  William  de  Machlinia,  the  productions 
of  whose  press  are  extremely  scarce,  was  sold 
at  auction  recently  in  London.  The  work  is 
described  as  a  "medley  of  theological  matter 
interspersed  with  pieces  of  English  poetry."  It  is 
usually  dated  about   1484. 

— About  a  year  ago.  Father  Bampton,  S.  J., 
delivered  in  the  Farm  Street  Church,  London, 
and  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  a  series  of 
seven  popular  lectures  on  different  phases  of 
Modernism.  These  discourses  are  now  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "Modernism  and 
Modern  Thought"  (B.  Herder).  A  cursory 
perusal  of  the  work  seems  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  the  author  has  achieved  his  object, 
which  was,  he  tells  us,  "to  supply  Catholics 
with  as  much  information  about  Modernism 
as  they  need  for  their  instruction  and  warning." 

— Under  the  title,  "Introduction  to  Catholic 
Reading,"  the  Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J., 
has  published  a  classified  list  of  Catholic  pub- 
lications. Both  selection  and  classification  have 
been  well  done,  especially  in  the  section  marked 
"Ascetic  and  Devotional."  Furthermore,  the 
giving  of  the  publisher's  name  and  address  and 
the  price  of  the  book  in  every  case  makes  the 
list  very  practical.  We  notice  some  omissions, 
especially  in  the  fiction  department,  which 
are  rather  notable;  for  example,  the  books  of 
Mrs.    Norris.     But   this   is    an    easily   remedied 


defect.  The  point  is  that  here  is  a  well-chqsen, 
practical  bibliography  for  Catholic  readers.  It 
should  be  kept  in  type  and  reissued  annually, 
with  additions,  to  keep  it  abreast  of  our  literary 
output.  Fr.  Richards'  list  is  published  by  Le 
Couteulx  Leader  Press,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

— From  the  German  Literary  Board,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  comes  a  handsome  brochure  of 
78  pages,  "The  Glory  of  the  Triune  God,"  a 
translation,  by  Andreas  Bard,  from  the  German 
of  Prof.  F.  Bettex.  The  nature  of  the  contents 
rather  imperatively  demands  the  imprimatur 
that   is   wanting. 

— The  average  lover  of  fiction  is  not  likely 
to  postpone  his  routine  tasks  or  encroach  upon 
his  sleeping  hours  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
fascination  of  "A  Lady  and  Her  Plusband,"  by 
Amber  Reeves  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  despite  the  publishers' 
statement  that  it  is  "a  novel  thoroughly  modern 
in  tone  and  tense  in  actuality,"  the  fascination 
is  non-existent.  Slenderness  of  plot,  sluggish 
action,  commonplace  dialogue,  and  excessive 
introspection,  are  not  the  constituents  of  a 
charming  story,  even  if  the  narrative  does  deal 
with  the  social  betterment  of  the  working- 
girl,  ignoring  the  connection  therewith  of  the 
religious  idea. 

— "The  Eighth  Year,"  by  Philip  Gibbs 
(Devin-Adair  Co.),  is  a  novel  work  on  a  novel 
theme.  The  theme  is  the  statement  of  Sir 
Francis  Jeune  (afterward  Lord  St.  Helier), 
president  of  the  Divorce  Court  of  England, 
that  "the  eighth  year  is  the  most  dangerous 
year  in  the  adventure  of  marriage";  and  Mr. 
Gibbs'  work  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  that 
statement, — first,  in  the  form  of  a  sociological 
essay  (The  Argument),  and  then  in  a  short 
novel  or  long  "short  story"  (A  Demonstra- 
tion). Both  parts  make  excellent  reading; 
but  while  the  story  will  probably  appeal  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  the  essay  is  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
marriage,  and  is  eminently  worth  the  attentive 
perusal  even  of  those  who  embrace  matrimony 
not  as  an  "adventure,"  but  as  a  holy  state  to 
which  they  have  been  specifically  called  by 
God,  and  who  repudiate  as  unthinkable  the 
idea  of  their  ever  entering  the  baleful  shadows 
of  the  divorce  court.  An  incidental  benefit 
one  derives  from  reading  this  striking  volume 
is  a  better  understanding  of  the  attraction 
which  spiritualism,  militant  suffragettism,  quix- 
otic new  religions,  etc.,  hold  for  so  many  women 
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of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Gibbs,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  know,  is  a  London  Catholic 
journalist  of  distinction  and  the  author  of  "The 
Street  of  Adventure,"  "Intellectual  Mansions," 
etc. 

— The  Saints  Series  has  not  been  without 
vicissitudes;  but  these  we  should  regard  as 
entirely  of  the  past  if  we  could  be  assured  that 
future  issues  would  be  as  meritorious  as  the 
latest  to  reach  us — "Blessed  Margaret  Mary," 
by  Monsignor  Demimuid,  translated  by  A.  M. 
Buchanan,  M.  A.  The  life  of  this  holy  nun  was 
a  good  one  to  subject  to  the  method  that 
characterizes  the  Saints  Series,  and  the  result 
justifies  her  career  as  well  as  the  method. 
Scientific — not,  as  it  unfortunately  has  some- 
times been  made  to  serve,  a  synonym  for 
sceptical — and  sympathetic,  this  biography  is, 
at  the  same  time,  an  intellectual  pleasure  and 
a  spiritual  gain.  It  has  that  fulness  which 
only  a  scholar  steeped  in  his  subject  is  able 
to  give.  The  chapter  treating  of  "The  Great 
Revelations,"  for  instance,  exemplifies  this 
general  richness  in  the  knowledge  it  displays 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  in  its  theological  and 
psychological  science;  and  all  this  with  no 
sacrifice  of  piety.  On  the  whole,  we  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  most 
edifying  volumes  of  the  Series.  The  translator 
has    made   the   work    genuinely    English. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Modernism  and  Modern  Thought."   Fr.  Bamp- 

ton,  S.  J.     60  cts. 
"Blessed  Margaret  Mary."  Mgr.  Demimuid.  $1. 
"The  Eighth  Year."    Philip  Gibbs.     $1.35. 
"More  Joy."     Bishop  Von  Keppler.    $1. 
"Fred   Carmody,   Pitcher."     Rev.   Hugh   Blunt. 

85    cts. 
"The      Protestant     Churches."       Rev.      J.      C. 

Meagher,  D.   D.    $1.25. 
"The   Shield    of   Silence."     Mrs.    Henry-Rufiin. 

"St©Ties**from   the   Field  Afar."     60  cts. 


"The  Narrow  Way."  Rev.  P.  Geiermann, 
C.  SS.   R.     60  cts. 

"Half  Hours  with  God."  Rev.  Joseph  McDon- 
nell, S.  J.    35  cts. 

"Saturdays  with  Mary."    35  cts. 

"In  the  Heart  of  the  Meadow."  Thomas 
O'Hagan.     $1. 

"Father  Faber."     Mr.  Hale-Patch.    45  cts. 

"England  and  the  Sacred  Heart."  Rev.  G.  E. 
Price.    90  cts. 

"The  Pilgrims  of  Grace."    John  G.  Rowe.  $1.25. 

"Vocational  Guidance."    J.  Adams  Puffer.  $1.25- 

"Major  Orders."  Rev.  Louis  Bacuez,  S.  S.  $1.50. 

"Monksbridge."    John  Ayscough.    $1.35. 

"The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century."     Frederick  Ozanam.    $2. 
"Mariology."  "Soteriology."  Phole-Preuss  Series. 

$1   each. 

"In   Quest  of   Adventure."     Mary   E.    Mannix. 

50  cts. 
"A   Child's   Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.   W.   Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."     Rev.   George 

S.   Hitchcock,   D.   D.     $2.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,    3. 

Rev.  George  Loesch,  of  the  diocese  of  Indian- 
apolis; Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly,  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;    and  Rev.  William  Keane,  S.  J. 

Brother  Benedict,   C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Gabriel,  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secour; 
and  Sister  M.  Michael,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  William  Bartin,  Mr.  George  Bisso,  Mr. 
John  McKiernan,  Mr.  Dudley  Solon,  Mrs. 
Philip  Callan,  Mrs.  Lydia  Althoff,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Quevillon,  Mr.  Edward  Doyle,  Mrs.  William 
Wosilius,  Mr.  Charles  Merklin,  Mr.  John  O'Neill, 
Mrs.  Frances  O'Neill,  Mr.  Edward  Mearns, 
Mr.  Charles  Ronan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Forst,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Flanagan,  Mr.  Theodore  Gierse,  Mr.  Joseph 
Dillon,  Mr.  Edward  Devlin,  Miss  Mary  Hess, 
Mr.  C.  Hilke,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dillon,  Mr.  Henry 
La  Forge,  Mr.  Clemens  Lampe,  Miss  E.  Galvin, 
Miss  Jane  Lawler,  Mr.  Edward  Walsh,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lehman,  Mr.  Michael  McDermott,  Mrs. 
Mary  Golden,  Miss  Emma  Marko,  Mr.  Peter 
Caffrey,  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  Mr.  Frederic 
Wenzel,  Mrs.  Bridget  Garrity,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gilligan,  Mr.  John  Rowe,  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stockton,  and  Miss  Florence  Swain. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!    (joo  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOIv.  I.XXVIII. 


NOTRE    DAME,  INDIANA,  JUNE  27,  1914. 


NO.  26 
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All  Fair. 

BY    THS    REV.    EDMUND    HILL,    C.  P, 

y 

r)REDESTINED   second  Eve.    For  this  con- 
ceived 
Immaculate — not  lower  than  the  first. 
Chosen  beginner  in  the  loss  reversed, 
And  mediatress  in  the  gain  achieved. 
When  the  new  angel,  as  the  old,  believed 

Thy  hearkening  should  bless  whom  Eve's  had 

curst. 
And  therefore  we,  whose  bondage  thou  hast 
burst. 
Grateful  for  our  inheritance  retrieved, 
Must  deem  this  jewel  in  thy  diadem 
The  brightest:    hailing  thee  alone  "All  Fair," 
Nor  ever  soil'd  with  the  original  stain. 
Alone,  save  Him  whose  Heart-blood  bought  the 

gem 
-  With   peerless    grace   preventive    none    might 
share — 
Redemption's    perfect  end,    all    else   though 


The  Contentment  of  Converts.* 


BY    T.    J.    BRENNAN,    S.  T.  L. 


FEW  years  ago  Miss  Curtis  pub- 
lished "Some  Roads  to  Rome  in 
America,"  consisting  of  the  story 
of  their  journey  toward  the 
Church  contributed  by  different  converts. 
It  was  an  interesting  and  instructive 
record,  illustrating  the  variety  of  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
many  ways  by  which  souls  are  drawn  to 
the  Faith.    There  are  such  souls  in  every 

*  "Beyond  the  Road   to  Rome."     Compiled  and  edited 
by  Georgina  Pell  Curtis.     B.  Herder. 


congregation.  They  have  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  have  sat  down 
in  harmony  with  the  children  of  the 
kingdom.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  felt  the 
desire  to"  take  these  immigrants  aside  and 
ask  them  how  they  like  it  in  their  new 
surroundings,  or  what  has  struck  them 
most  since  their  arrival.  But  some  of  us 
do  not  like  to  ask,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  them  would  not  like  to  tell. 
However,  Miss  Curtis  has  come  to  the 
rescue  of  both.  She  has  done  the  asking, 
and  sixty  converts  have  done  the  answer- 
ing. The  result  is  "Beyond  the  Road  to 
Rome." 

To  sum  up  a  book  composed  of  sixty 
different  confessions  would  be,  of  course, 
impossible;  for  every  confession  is  the 
expression  of  an  individual  viewpoint  or 
experience.  And  it  is  this  individuality 
which  makes  the  principal  charm  of  the 
book.  But  there  are  certain  impressions 
left  on  the  reader,  certain  recurring  notes 
and  cadences;  and  I  shall  try  to  set  these 
in  order  as  an  inducement  to  others  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  for  themselves. 

The  prevailing  note  found  in  almost  all 
the  confessions  is  that  of  thankfulness 
for  a  mercy  obtained.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  Peter  long  ago  when  he  gazed  on  the 
transfigured  face  of  his  Master:  "Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  It  was  the 
feeling  of  St.  Paul  later  on,  in  the  midst 
of  his  tribulations:  "Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"  And  that  is 
the  note  that  comes  frojiif^e:  7?^^^  of 
those  sixty  men  and  wrnnatfT  wH^^Mk  the 
midst  of  the  cares  and  /th/  ^kk&s  alOthe 
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pleasures  of  life,  feel  that  they  have  found 
the  key  that  gives  them  daily  access  to 
the  Master,  at  whose  feet  they  can  sit, 
hearing  His  word.  The  chorus  of  praise 
is  made  up  of  many  voices,  and  the  voices 
are  those  of  men  and  women  busy  with 
much  serving.  Doctors  and  lawyers, 
business  men,  priests,  students, — we  hear 
them  all  speak,  as  imder  the  touch  of 
Pentecostal  fire,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.  Here  is  the  note  as  uttered  by  one 
of  them:  "Beyond  the  road  to  Rome 
I  have  found  a  spiritual  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters;  a  consecrated  home  in  which 
Christ  is  the  Divine  Hpst  at  every  Eucha- 
ristic  Banquet.  I  have  found  the  one  spot 
in  all  creation  where  the  voice  speaks 
to  me :  '  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God.'"  And  here  it  is  again  with  a 
different  utterance:  "It  [the  Church] 
warms  the  heart  against  all  the  chills  of 
a  frigid  world  ]^  it  provides  inspiration, 
healing,  and  sustenance  to  all  who  are 
fighting  the  good  fight;  it  teaches  us  to 
grasp  victory  from  defeat,  and  to  snatch 
from  the  grave  eternal  life."  The  voices 
indeed  are  many,  but  the  message  is  the 
same:   "Thanks  be  to  God!" 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  converts 
individually,  we  meet  another  surprise. 
They  are  so  different  in  their  upbringing, 
in  their  vocations,  in  their  equipment, 
in  their  ideals!  One  would  be  inclined  to 
think  beforehand  that  no  institution  on 
earth  could  satisfy  them  all  or  keep  them 
together.  One  wanted  certainty,  another 
wanted  development,  another  wanted  a 
field  for  hard  work,  another  perhaps 
wanted  symbolism ;  and  so  on  through 
all  the  varied  needs  to  which  the  spirit 
of  man  is  heir.  Yet  each  finds  what  he 
desires.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  remark: 
"After  ten  years  I  can  only  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she 
saw  the  glory  of  Solomon,  that  'the 
half  was  not  told  me.'"  Exclaims 
another,  a  Scandinavian  convert:  "Would 
that  God'  in  'His  merciful  grace  might 
confer;  on  m}^-.kinsmen  and  my  com.pa- 
trioffrfef  the»mighty  Norse   race  the  same 
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favor  with  which  He  has  blessed  me,  the 
incomparable  grace  of  the  true  Faith!" 
And  a  third  speaks  thus:  "I  can  but  say 
that  I  have  had  occasion  every  day  of 
my  life  to  thank  God  for  His  unspeakable 
mercy  in  bestowing  upon  me  the  great 
gift  of  faith,  and,  despite  my  own  short- 
comings, to  rejoice  in  the  day  that  saw 
me  admitted  to  the  communion  of  His 
Church."  And  thus  to  this  strange  medley 
of  souls,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
same  Church  speaks;  but  they  all  under- 
stand as  if  she  were  speaking  in  their 
own  tongue  wherein  they  were  born. 

When  you  come  closer,  and  examine 
not  only  the  personality  of  these  converts, 
but  the  things  to  which  they  have  fastened 
in  the  Church,  your  surprise  will  become 
edification,  with  perhaps  a  little  mingling 
of  self-reproach.  The  Church  has  many 
things  to  ofi'er,  all  indeed  valuable,  but 
not  all  of  equal  worth.  Some  of  those  born 
within  the  fold  have  grown  up  and  gone 
through  life  not,  of  course,  with  depraved 
spiritual  tastes,  but  yet  never  getting 
beyond  a  national  saint  or  a  modern 
devotion,  to  some  extent  oblivious  to  the 
great  central  truths  and  sources  of  grace 
from  which  all  supererogatory  devotions 
derive  their  reason  and  efficacy.  But  these 
strangers  from  afar  have  come  without 
local  or  national  prejudices;  they  have 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  have  gone  straight  ahead  to  where 
the  Master  sits  and  calleth  for  them. 
Needless  to  say,  Mass  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  are  their  central  attractions. 
As  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  delayed 
not  long  in  Jerusalem,  but  followed  the 
star  that  led  to  the  manger  where  the 
Divine  Infant  lay  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  so  these  converts  walk  straight 
on  through  shrines  and  statues  to  where 
the  little  twinkling  light  shows  the 
same  adorable  Presence  hidden  under  the 
appearance  of  bread  and  wine. 

"But,  pre-eminently,  there  is  one  thing 
especially  that  roots  and  grounds  our 
faith  as  we  journey  beyond  the  road  to 
Rome,    and   that   is   the   doctrine    of   the 
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Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,^ — the  Real 
Presence.  That  perpetual  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  His  Church, — who  can  describe 
it?  The  door  of  the  church  always  open; 
the  red  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp  guiding 
our  footsteps  to  the  Friend  in  the  Taber- 
nacle,— to  Him  who  sits  above  the  Mercy 
Seat,  and  is  Himself  the  Fountain  of  all 
mercv!"  "There  is  no  inward  joy  com- 
parable to  that  which  flows  from  the 
reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, — 
contentment,  sweet  peace,  and  a  living 
faith  that  keeps  the  heart  aglow."  After 
reading  statements  like  these,  perhaps  we 
may  have  a  little  account  to  settle  with 
•ourselves,  as  Philip  must  have  had  after 
the  Master  said  to  him:  "Have  I  been 
so  long  a  time  with  you  and  have  you 
not  known  Me?" 

Confession  is  another  favorite;  It  keeps 
many  out  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  it  should 
become  such  an  attraction  to  those  who 
enter  in.  One  asks:  " Is  there  any  greater 
consolation  for  the  soul  than  to  have  a 
true  friend  for  a  counsellor?  How  different 
confession  looks  within  the  Church  from 
what  it  looked  without!  When  one  has 
gone  to  confession  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  languages,  one  realizes 
afresh  the  divine  power  of  this  sacrament; 
it  is  like  the  kindness  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  one  of  its  features  is  the  bond  of 
Christian  intercession  which  it  strengthens. 
'Say  a  prayer  for  me,'  says  the  confessor. 
'  Pray  for  me,'  says  the  penitent." 
Another  observes:  "If  only  Protestants 
and  unbelievers  could  know  the  peace 
that  comes  into  the  soul  of  the  Catholic 
when  he  returns  from  the  confessional 
after  penitently  pouring  forth  the  story 
of  his  sins,  faithfully  resolving  to  amend 
his  life,  and  after  receiving  absolution 
from  the  priest,  they  would  recognize 
that  the  Catholic  Church  can  give  happi- 
ness not  in  the  world's  gift."  Yet  con- 
fession is  often  pointed  to  as  the  most 
certainly  human  addition  to  the  legacy 
of  the  Divine  Master. 

A  well-known  difference  between  those 


who  enter  and  those  who  abandon  the 
Church  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  go 
forth  upbraiding  and  blaspheming  their 
mother,  the  former  are  filled  with  charity 
toward  those  from  whom  they  parted. 
It  was  the  way  from  the  beginning.  St. 
Paul  would  have  become  anathema  for 
the  sake  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  and  he 
never  wearied  speaking  of  the  glories  and 
the  promises  of  the  true  Church.  Julian 
the  Apostate  became  a  persecutor  and 
despoiler  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  raised.     So  it^is^to-day. 

As  a  rule,  converts  are  those  who  have 
used  to  the  fullest  what  they  found  in  the 
denomination  of  their  birth.  But  they 
did  not  find  enough.  They  knew  that 
somewhere  on  earth  there  was  a  temple 
not  made  with  hands.  They  searched 
until  they  found  it;  and,  having  found 
it,  they  remember  that,  of  the  three  great 
virtues,  the  greatest  is  charity;  ^and 
that  "charity  is  patient,  is  kind;  ...  is 
not  puffed  up;  ...  is  not  provoked  to 
anger;  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth."  * 
Let  me  illustrate.  "I  firmly  believe," 
says  a  one-time  Protestant  missionary, 
"that  nearly,  I  hope  quite  all  the  advanced 
Anglican  clergy  are  in  good  faith." 
Another  says:  "In  the  sixty  years  of 
life  previous  to  my  admission  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  have  seen  beautiful 
examples  of  Christian  living  among  Prot- 
estants. I  can  cheerfully  testify  to  it, 
and  thank  God  that  it  is  true."  We  also 
believe  it  and  rejoice.  And  still  another 
(now  a  priest):  "I  know  the  charms  of 
Anglicanism, — her  charms  of  speech,  the 
goodliness  of  her  temples,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary attraction  of  her  music.  I  know 
the  sanctity,  culture,  and  earnestness  of 
most  of  her  ministers;  -yet  none  of  these 
things  move  me  to  return." 

We  might  go  on  quoting  indefinitely. 
But  in  this  case  quotations  can  only 
illustrate:  they  can  not  summarize.  Nor 
indeed  would  we  summarize  even  if  we 
could.    For  a  summary  would  destroy  the 

*  I.  Cor.,  xiii,  4-6. 
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personal  flavor  which  is  part  of  the  charm 
of  the  book.  A  book  in  which  we  get  a 
personal  and  intimate  glimpse  of  sixty- 
one  characters  is  unusual.  And  these 
glimpses,  besides  being  so  many  intro- 
ductions to  distinguished  converts,  are 
also  so  many  new  lights  on  what  has 
come  to  us  as  an  inheritance.  Like  so 
many  another  inheritance,  we  have  never 
examined  its  contents  or  its  beauties. 
We  have  eyes  and  see  not;  we  have  ears 
and  hear  not.  And  we  are  glad  of  the 
coming  of  those  by  whom  the  familiar 
and  common  things  of  our  daily  life  are 
shown  to  be  what  they  really  are— 
namely,  great  graces  and  abounding  in 
beauty  and  truth.  We  are  always  with 
the  Church,  and  all  she  has  is  ours;  it 
is  only  the  returned  prodigal  or  the 
hitherto  naked  stranger  that  makes  merry 
over  the  comfortable  shoes  or  the  warm 
cloak  or  the  taste  of  the  fatted  calf. 

To  those  that  are  without  the  Church 
but  are  afraid  to  come  in,  to  those  that 
are  within  the  Church  and  want  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  staying  there, — to  both 
we  commend  this  book  as  a  sacramental; 
and  we  thank  the  compiler  for  the  pleasure 
and  edification  she  has  given  us.  We 
shall  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
piler: "We  see  with  a  clearer  vision;  we 
look  to  the  faith  and  devotion  that  erects 
our  churches ;  and  we  care  very  little 
whether  the  edifice  is  a  glorious  cathedral, 
a  small  wooden  chapel,  or  a  room  in  an 
attic;  for  in  each  and  all  the  one  saving 
Sacrifice  is  offered,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  to  the  going  of  the  same,  by 
priests  who  are  priests  forever  according 
to  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 


The  Ivy  Hedge. 
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Astronomy,  physiology,  medicine,  have 
changed  again  and,  again — they  constitute 
science,  not  wisdom.  But  the  sentences 
written  by  Hebrew  sages,  their  proverbs 
and  their  aphorisms,  we  call  Books  of 
Wisdom;  for  the}'  are  as  true  and  as 
applicable  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as 
they  were  in  the  Asia  of  three  thousand 
years  ago. — Cardinal  Wiseman. 


XXVIIL 

lANCA  CAPELLA  and  Madeline 
came  to  terms.     They  understood 

I  J  each  other  at  once.  Mary  was 
ruled  out  of  their  counsels.  Made- 
line saw  that  she  had  to  deal  with  a 
woman  as  shrewd  as  herself;  and  when 
Norman  blood,  coming  by  the  way  of 
Canada,  is  mixed  with  the.  red  fluid  of 
Connaught,  a  bargain  becomes  a  bargain; 
and  Bianca  Capella,  for  all  her  love 
of  art,  had  the  practical  common-sense 
of  her  race.  She  saw  at  once  that  she 
could  make  a  good  stroke  of  business 
by  annexing  Madeline's  skill  and  execu- 
tive ability  to  her  husband's  theatre. 
Costumers  and  couturieres  were  an  un- 
certain crowd;  and  Bianca  Capella 
guessed  that  Mary  Coyne's  patience  would 
help  materially  in  dealing  with  capricious 
actresses,  who  are  very  hard  to  manage. 
Madeline  knew  with  whom  she  was  deal- 
ing. Bianca  Capella,  desirous  as  she  was 
of  benefiting  Mary  Coyne,  would  not 
leave  any  details  to  chance. 

"No,"  said  Madeline.  -Everything 
must  be  in  black  and  white.  Of  course, 
Madame  Capella,  you're  young;  but  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you,  I  couldn't 
have  a  man  coming  in  here  and 
interfering." 

"Certainly, — I  know!  Leipsiger  might 
not  understand  how  valuable  our  present 
arrangement  will  be  to  the  theatre." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  that  way."  Mad- 
eline, gauging  the  character  of  her  new 
partner,  was  determined  to  be  aggressive. 
"I  have  another  reason.  People  of 
genius,  like  you,  are  sometimes  capricious; 
it's  often  a  part  of  their  temperament. 
Business  people,  like  myself,  can  not  afford 
to  take  risks.  You  may  return  a  whole 
lot  of  green  costumes  which  you  have 
ordered  by  daylight,  because  the  color 
seems  blue  in  the  electric  glare." 
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The  actress  drew  herself  up  and  "looked 
daggers"  at  Madeline,  but  Madeline  met 
her  glance  firmly, 

"I  say  green  for  example,  but  it  might 
be  pink  or  red.  You'd  return  the  whole 
lot,  representing  years  of  work,  and  I'd 
have  to  bear  more  than  half  the  loss," 

Madeline  trembled  internally  as  she 
made  this  speech. 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  "you  rich 
people  grow  careless.  You  don't  mind 
money,  so  it  never  occurs  to  you  that  we 
have  great  need,  of  it.  If  you  returned 
fifty  or  sixty  costumes,  which  would  have 
'  to  be  sold  at  second-hand,  you,  as  our 
partner,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  half 
the  loss." 

"That  would  be  just." 

"No,  it  wouldn't  be  just,  because  money 
to  me  is  worth  four  times  more  than  it  is 
to  you.  The  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars 
would  ruin  me.  It  would  cut  off  the  wages 
of  my  working  people,  too.  I  should  have 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  my  girls  or  ask 
them  to  wait,  just  because,  in  a  fit  of  dis- 
gust, a  great  actress  decided  that  green- 
blue  does  not  suit  her  in  a  certain 
light." 

Bianca  Capella  laughed. 

"You  good  Normans!"  she  said  in  high 
good-humor.  "A  French- Yankee  is  the 
worst  of  all.  But  you  are  right.  See  that 
the  contract  is  just." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Made- 
line mechanically  called,  "Come  in!" 
thinking  that  the  visitor  was  Mary  Coyne. 
Mazzie  Verney  entered. 

"I  thought  that  you  were  alone, 
Madame  Madeline." 

Bianca  Capella  glanced  quickly  at  the 
pale,  well-moulded  face  of  the  girl.  She 
saw  at  once  that  she  was  unusually 
graceful,  and  rather  pretty,  in  spite  of  the 
shadows  under  the  eyes, 

"What  a  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil 
she  would  make  in  'The  Princess,'  if  she 
were  not  just   an  ignorant  sewing  girl!" 

"I  am  busy.  Miss  Verney."  Madeline 
spoke  in  her  cool,  professional  tone. 

"But  no!"  the  actress  interposed.    "My 


business  can  wait.  Tell  Madame  Made- 
line what  you  have  to  say.  I  want  to 
listen,"  she  added,  with  the  naivete  of  one 
who  had  come  to  look  at  human  beings 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  availability 
for  theatrical  purposes. 

"State  your  case,"  said  Madeline, 
briefly. 

Mazzie  Verney  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
actress,  who  was,  as  usual,  seated  effec- 
tively in  a  low  chair, — Madame  Capella 
looked  on  all  chairs  and  rooms  as  back- 
grounds for  herself.  Mazzie  hesitated: 
the  actress  awed  and  interested  her. 

"I  came  to  say  that  I  am  about  to 
leave  —  to  be  married,  and"  (she  smiled) 
"I  don't  think  you'll  miss  me  much.  I 
hate  the  work;  but  I  must  say  that  you 
have  made  it  as  agreeable  as  such  beastly 
slavery  can  be  made  anywhere.  And  as 
for  Miss  Coyne,  she's  an  angel!  To  sit 
here  all  day  sewing  on  pretty  clothes  for 
other  women  is  worse  than  imprisonment 
for  me." 

Madame  Capella  listened,  pleased  by 
the  rich  tone  in  the  voice. 

"You  marry,"  she  broke  in,  "because 
you  want  to  get  away  from  your  work?" 

Miss  Verney' s  pale  cheeks  were  touched 
all  of  a  sudden  by  color. 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  such  a 
question,  Madame?" 

"None,  but  I  ask  it  all  the  same." 

The  two  women  eyed  each  other.  A 
glint  of  kindliness  in  the  older  woman's 
expression  induced  the  other  to  reply: 

"You  are  right:  I  am  going  to  marry 
to  have  something  of  my  own,  —  to  be 
free, — not  to  feel  that  each  day  is  a  day 
of  slavery.  I  am  about  to  marry  to  be 
independent." 

"Hear  the  little  innocent!  No'  person 
is  ever  independent." 

"/  shall  be.  My  fiance,  Mr.  Rudolf 
Spracht,  is  rich — " 

"Rudolf  Spracht!  Shall  I  never  cease 
to  hear  that  man's  name  connected  with 
some  villainy?" 

"Spracht!"  echoed  Madeline. 

Mazzie     Verney     carefully     closed     the 
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door.  Whatever  might  be  said  by  these 
wild  women  against  her  proposed  hus- 
band, it  should  not  be  heard  outside  in 
the  workroom. 

"You  can't  marry  him!"  Madame 
Capella  said.  "Good  Heavens!  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  in  the  scene  of  'F'aust,'  with 
Mephistopheles  following  me  at  every 
step!  Shall  I  never  get  rid  of  that 
Spracht?    You  can  not  marry  him!" 

"I  will!" 

Mazzie  Verney  faced  Madame  Capella, 
her  languid  eyes  on  fire,  her  lips  closed 
and  haughty. 

"I  believe  she  could  almost  be  'Eliza- 
beth' to  my  'Mary  Stuart,'"  thought 
Madame  Capella,  who  even  in  times  of 
great  personal  emotion  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  the  theatrical  feel- 
ing;   she  called  it  her  "double  sense." 

"You  will  not!  I  will  first  get  a  certain 
Mr.  McGill  to  tell  you  his  story.  You 
will  not  when  you  have  learned  what 
Spracht  is." 

"I  will!  He  may  be  a  mutderer,  but 
he  will  at  least  take  me  out  of  this!''' 

"Miss  Verney,  I  feel  like  shaking  you 
and  banging  some  sense  into  your  head. 
You  don't  love  this  demon.  If  you  hate 
the  life  here  —  and  that  is  your  only 
reason  for  casting  yourself  into  a  pit, — I 
will  make  you  an  offer.  You  will  come 
with  me  and  learn  to  be  an  actress.  My 
heart  has  spoken.  I  am  a  fool  perhaps; — 
I  will  see  Spracht.  You  need  never  see 
him  again." 

"She  has  the  qualification  at  least," 
said  Madeline  (who  did  not  like  this  long 
diversion  from  the  real  purpose  of  the 
interview),  "of  liking  to  turn  night  into 
day." 

"Do  you  mean  this,  Madame?" 

Mazzie  clasped  Madame  Capella's  hand 
fervently,  saying: 

"I  have  met  Mr.  Spracht  only  three 
times  at  public  dances.  Last  night  he 
proposed.  O  Madame  Capella,  if  you 
will  take  me  into  the  theatre,  you  can 
tell  him  anything.  I  will  try  so  hard! 
It's  my  ideal  life/' 


Madame  Capella  looked  again  at  her 
profile. 

"Yes;  with  that  voice,  she  will  do. 
Come  to  the  Renascence  to-morrow  at 
eleven.  But,  remember,  you  must  not 
see  Spracht.  I  will  see  him,  and  Sandy 
McGill  will  tell  you  his  story." 

Madeline  listened  to  Madame  Capella's 
proposal  with  mingled  astonishment  and 
contempt.  To  her  practical  mind,  the 
spectacle  of  a  sane  woman  choosing  a 
useless  slip  of  a  girl  for  a  place  in  her 
theatrical  company  was  absurd;  and, 
had  the  man  in  question  been  anybody 
but  Spracht,  she  would  have  promptly 
concluded  that  he  was  entirely  too  good 
for  the  foolish  Mazzie.  She  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  capricious  intuitions  that 
were  at  once  the  pleasure  and  the  pain 
of  the  actress. 

"You  may  have  the  articles  of  partner- 
ship drawn  up  as  soon  as  you  like,  Madame 
Madeline.  I'll  sign  them,  and  if  you 
are  inconvenienced  by  my  sister-in-law's 
withdrawal,  just  send  me  a  note.  There 
will  be  a  cheque  ready.  And  you,  Miss 
(what's  your  name?) — you  come  to  the 
stage  door  of  the  theatre  to-morrow. 
You'll  have  to  choose  between  the  stage 
and  Spracht, — between  the  deep  sea  and 
the  devil.  Good-bye!  I  must  see  Miss 
Coyne,  and  get  a  draught   of  fresh  air." 

Mary  was  in  the  next  room.  She 
raised  her  eyes,  full  of  tenderness  and 
gratitude,  and  began  to  speak;  but  Bianca 
Capella  checked  her. 

"Come  get  your  hat!  The  car  is  wait- 
ing. It's  nearly  time  to  close.  We'll  drive 
to  the  cathedral." 

Mary  spoke  to  Madeline,  and  then  fol- 
lowed her  friend.  Madame  Capella  had 
time  to  throw  herself  into  a  rage.  Dupr^ 
had  forgotten  to  put  fresh  roses  in  the 
vases. 

"Don't  mind  me,  my  dear!"  she  said, 
when  Mary  was  seated  beside  her.  "Oh, 
I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  withstand  my 
impulses!  I've  done  more  harm  by  prom- 
ising to  do  good  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  world.    And  the  trouble  these  prom- 
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ises  have  cost  me!  But  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  something.  .  It's  been  on  my  mind. 
I've  felt  it  since  I  went  to  the  cathedral 
with  you  the  last  time — as  if  I  had  seen 
a  new  Light;  but  it's  dim.  I  want  truth 
and  love,  and  a  rule  of  love;  you  seem  to 
have  found  them  all." 

"But,  Madame  Capella,  I  must  thank 
you.  You  don't  know  from  what  your 
kindness  has  saved  me." 

"Never  mind!  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  myself.  I  have  suffered  horribly, — 
I  am  suifering  .horribly.  Sometimes  I 
forget.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  God, 
but  a  horrible  Force  tormenting  me,  until 
I  knelt  the  other  day  with  you,  and  then 
something  happened:   I  saw  hope." 

"But,  Madame,  you  are  morbid. 
There's  something  wrong  with  your  health. 
You  are  tired  out.  You  are  beautiful, 
successful,  rich — •" 

Madame  Capella  waved  her  hand 
impatiently. 

"I  can't  get  rid  of  my  sin."  Her  voice 
was  very  low  and  intense.  "If  I  knew 
some  one  who  had  sinned  as  I  have 
sinned!  If  I  knew"  (she  gave  a  short, 
bitter  laugh)  "there  was  some  one  who 
understood  sin,  who  had  been  taught  to 
know  what  it  means  to  a  human  soul,  who 
had  read  the  Psalms  of  David  with 
science — " 

"There  is,  —  there  is!"  Mary  inter- 
rupted earnestly.  "The  Catholic  priests. 
You  have  saved  me,  in  the  goodness 
of  your  heart,  from  a  terrible  humilia- 
tion, —  the  humiliation  of  asking  money 
from  the  man  who  was  to  have  been 
my  husband.  I  owe  you  everything.  And 
now,  Madame  Capella,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth:  I  was  a  suicide  and  a  murderess 
at  heart." 

"Fow/"  Madame  Capella  grasped  her 
companion's  arm  tight.  She  didn't  realize 
that  Mary  flinched  in  this  vise-like  grip. 
"Tell  Dupr6  to  stop!  We  must  walk  a 
little.    Fresh  air,  —  fresh  air!" 

They  descended  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
glow  of  the  sunset  made  the  avenue  a 
place  of  beauty,  and  a  light  haze  was  over 


the  city;  every  point  in  the  architecture 
was  either  veiled  or  gilded. 

"Go  on!"  said  Madame  Capella. 

Mary  found  herself  at  liberty. 

"I  was  wretched.  Christ  had  been 
taken  from  me.  I  could  not  live,  hopeless 
and  a  drudge;  and  I  left  my  death  to 
chance.  But,  worse  than  that,  I  resolved 
to  murder  this  very  man  Spracht,  and  I 
was  saved  from  the  crime  only  by  God 
Himself." 

Madame  Capella  turned  into  a  quiet 
side  street. 

"Jehovah  is  great,  and  His  ways  are 
wonderful,"  Madame  Capella  said  in  an 
awed  tone.  "I  tried  to  kill  the  monster 
Spracht,  and  succeeded  only  in  murdering 
Mr.  Morton.  Yes!"  (Mary  tried  in  vain 
to  interrupt  her),  —  "yes,  His  ways  are 
wonderful  and  terrible.  That  I  should 
have  seen  you  by  accident!  That  I  should 
be  healed  by  you!  But"  (she  shivered) 
"for  my  crime  there  is  no  real  healing. 
To  have  blood  on  one's  hands!  No,  no! 
You  can't  give  me  consolation  by  words. 
You  shall  hear  horrors.  Spracht  was 
often  at  my  brother-in-law's  in  Orvisville. 
There  my  husband  met  him.  My  husband 
is  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  is  —  a  man." 
She  spoke  bitterly.  "A  man  of  the  world. 
Spracht,  for  all  he  poses  as  a  friend  of 
the  people,  is  furious  for  money;  he  knows 
how  to  make  it,  and  he  can  help  others 
to  make  it.  He  got  hold  of  my  husband. 
I  would  hear  of  no  transactions  that  were 
to  be  made  through  Spracht.  My  husband 
and  I  quarrelled.  Leipsiger  has  no 
patience,   and    I    have    a   temper. 

"At  this  juncture  Spracht  brought 
into  the  circle  a  beautiful  and  rich 
woman  who  wanted  to  be  an  actress," 
Madame  Capella  went  on  rapidly,  with 
admirable  distinctness,  yet  so  low  that  no 
passer-by  could  hear  a  word.  ''She  would 
not  oppose  his  plans.  Why  should  my 
husband  not  divorce  me?  Then  Leipsiger 
could  marry  the  rich  woman  with  the 
pretty  face  and  no  brains,  -  and  Spracht 
could  make  her  his  tool.  Spracht" 
(Madame  Capella  made  a  gesture  of  fury) 
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told  my  husband  vile  things,  and  he 
almost  believed  them.  Who  will  speak 
well  of  an  actress?  The  very  people  who 
applaud  her  will  leave  the  theatre  glad 
to  throw  mud  upon  her.  The  mob!  My 
husband  almost  believed  them.  And  I 
said  things  to  Leipsiger  that  scorched  him. 
But  hate  entered  my  heart.  I  determined 
to  kill  the  viper,  and  I  sent  for  the  poor 
Sandy  McGill,  whom  all  Orvisville  knows. 
Well,  I  told  him  all;  I  gave  him  a  good 
revolver  — you  know  the  rest.  I  mur- 
dered Mr.  Morton.  And  Spracht  suspects 
it.  He  has  tried  to  blackmail  me.  He 
doesn't  know,  but  he  is  very  near  to 
knowing.  He  is  aware  that  I  protect  the 
wretched  McGill  here  in  New  York;  and 
I  will  protect  him  until  I  die."  Her  face 
became  suddenly  old  and  yellow.  "I  fear 
it  is  the  sin  on  my  soul  that  haunts  me 
by  night  and  by  day.  I  see  McGill  forced 
to  confess  the  deed;  and  I — I — I  must 
face  the  world,  and  shame  my  husband 
by  saying,  'I  am  the  murderess!'" 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Patron  Saint  of  Ulster. 


BY    M.    BARRY    O  D^I/ANY. 


The  Return. 

BY    L.    MUNRO    TAINTER. 

^HROUGH  flower-scented  air  the  birds  are 
soaring, 

To  fill  the  morning  with  their  rapturous  notes; 
The  meadow-lark  and  mocking-bird  are  pouring 

Ecstatic   melody   from   quiveMng   throats. 

Clad  in  his  scarlet  mantle  captivating, 

The  cardinal  flutes  from  his  green  retreat; 

Each  feathered  acolyte  is  celebrating 

A  woodland  Mass  with  carols  clear  and  sweet. 

Cloud-arabesqued  and  radiant  with  glory, 
Spring  fair  cathedral  arches  of  the  skies; 

Below,  supreme  and  grand  with  summits  hoary, 
In  solemn  pomp  the  pillared  mountains  rise. 

The  heart  of  Nature  in  its  rhythmic  beating 
Wakens  to  life  the  memory  of  a  pain; 

And  visions  of  a  past  too  quickly  fleeting. 

With  Summer  flower-crowned,  crest  the  hills 
again. 


SO  much  has  been  written  about  "Prot- 
estant Ulster"  that  people  might 
almost  be  pardoned  for  forgetting  that 
this  fair  Irish  Province,  still  Catholic  in 
many  places,  was  once  entirely  so;  even 
as — so  prominent  is  the  space  given  to  the 
anti-Home  Rule  demonstrations  there — 
they  might  be  also  pardoned  for  ignoring 
that  it  was  ever  national,  not  in  part  only, 
as  now,  but  throughout  its  whole  length 
and  breadth.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
therefore,  to  recall  something  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  illustrious  Irishman, 
Columbkille,  whose  feast  the  Church 
celebrates  this  month,  and  who  was  not 
only  a  great  saint  but  a  great  patriot  as 
well,  and  the  most  learned  and  eloquent 
of  all  who  spoke  in  the  celebrated  Parlia- 
ment of  Drumcheatte,  that  sat  for  four- 
teen months  in  the  very  heart  of  his  native 
Ulster. 

His  future  apostleship,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  his  death,  were  foretold  several 
years  before  his  birth  by  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Brigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  many  others.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  he  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  June,  519,  at  Gartan,  in  Tyrconnel, 
now  called  Donegal,  where  the  stone  slab 
on  which  his  pious  mother  lay  at  his  birth 
is  still  shown.  A  popular  belief  in 
connection  with  this  venerable  relic  is 
that  whoever  passes  a  night  upon  it  will 
never  suffer  from  homesickness,  to  the 
pangs  of  which  the  exiled  Columbkille 
was  a  martyr  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
At  the  moment  of  their  departure  for 
America,  Irish  emigrants  often  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  historic  stone. 

On  the  paternal  side,  vSt.  Columbkille 
was  descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  the  hero-king  who  was  High- 
King  or  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland  from 
379  to  405, — the  period  when  St.  Patrick 
arrived    there    as    a    slave.     His    mother, 
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Hithne,  daughter  of  Deema,  was  also 
of  royal  blood.  Baptized  by  the  holy 
priest  Crunachan,  who  was  afterward 
his  teacher,  he  was  christened  Criovhan 
O'Cuin,  as  appears  in  an  ancient  Irish 
manuscript  nearly  coeval  with  the  saint: 

The  pious  Christian  champion,  Columbkille, 
Criovhan  O'Cuin,  when  first  baptized  was  named. 

This  name,  Criovhan,  meaning  literally 
a  fox,  and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  craft 
or  cunning,  was  singularly  inappropriate 
to  our  saint,  who,  even  as  a  child,  was 
remarkable  for  the  modesty  and  simplicity 
that  was  his  chief  characteristic  in  later 
years.  The  incongruity  must  have  struck 
Criovhan;  for  he  eventually  changed  the 
boy's  name  to  Columb,  as  being  more  in 
keeping  with  his  dovelike  gentleness. 
The  scion  of  a  race  that  had  given  kings 
to  Ireland  during  six  hundred  years, 
Columba  himself  at  length  became  heir 
to  the  throne;  but,  desiring  to  consecrate 
his  life  entirely  to  God,  he  renounced  his 
right  in  favor  of  a  relative,  Dearmuid, 
son  of  Kerruil;  and,  before  he  was 
twenty-five,  had  founded  so  many  monas- 
teries that  the  word  "kille"  was  added 
to  his  name;  hence  Columbkille,  or 
Columba  of  the  convents,  or  cells. 

The  education  begun  under  the  priest 
Crunachan  was  completed  at  the  College 
of  Clonard,  founded  near  the  Boyne  by 
St.  Finian,  also  called  Finbar.  So  famous 
was  this  seminary  for  the  number  of  holy 
and  learned  men  who  issued  from  its 
doors  that  it  was  commonly  spoken  of 
as  the  "Repository  of  Saints,"  the  "Hive 
of  Christian  Wisdom"  and  the  "Cradle 
of  Sanctity."  Here  St^  Columbkille  was 
ordained  priest  in  or  about  the  year  543. 
He  had  scarcely  completed  his  studies 
when  he  began  the  establishment  of  the 
monastic  institutions  with  which  his 
name  will  be  forever  associated.  In 
Ireland  alone  as  many  as  thirty-seven 
recognized  him  as  their  founder.  They 
were  usually  constructed  in  the  midst 
of  one  or  other  of  the  immense  oak  forests 
with  which  Ireland  so  abounded  that  it 
was     often     called    the    "Island     of    the 


Woods";   and  they  took  their  names  ffom 
the  forest  in  which  they  were  built. 

St.  Columbkille  had  the  Celtic  feeling 
for  beauty  and  the  Irishman's  eye  for  the 
picturesque;  and  he  also  recognized  the 
climatic  value  of  trees  in  a  country  ex- 
posed, like  Ireland,  to  the  x\tlantic  winds, 
and  would  never  allow  an  oak  to  be  cut 
down.  It  was  only  such  as  were  already 
dead,  from  age  or  other  causes,  that  were 
used  for  the  fires  kindled  upon  the  arrival 
of  guests,  or  to  provide  the  wood  distrib- 
uted among  the  poor;  for  in  Ireland,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  poor  had  the  first 
claim  upon  such  wealth  as  the  monas- 
teries possessed;  and  in  Columbkille's 
monastery  of  Derry  alone,  a  hundred 
applicants  were  fed  every  day.  This  his 
favorite  residence  overlooked  the  sea  that 
separates  Ireland  from  Scotland,  and  was 
the  spot  to  which  his  sorrowing  heart 
turned  most  fondly  during  his  long  exile 
at  lona.  In  some  old  verses  attributed 
to  him  we  read: 

Were  all  the  tribute  of  Scotia*  mine. 
From  its  mainland  to  its  borders, 
I  would  give  all  for  one  little  cell 
In  my  beautiful  Derry. 
Another   verse  of   the  same  poem   makes 
mention  of  other  monasteries  founded  by 
St.  Columbkille : 

Beloved  are  Durrow  and  Derry; 
Beloved  is  Raphoe  the  pure; 
Beloved  the  fertile  Drumhone; 
Beloved  are  Lords  and  Kells! 
A  cross  and  a  holy   well,  still  called  the 
"Well  of  St.  Columbkille,"  are  shown  to 
this   day   at    Durrow,  where   the   saint  is 
said  to  have  built  his  first  monastery. 

Under  the  wise  and  admirable  rule  of 
their  famous  founder,  the  monks  of  St. 
Columbkille  became  so  conspicuous  for 
learning  and  piety  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  honorable  title  of 
"Culdees,"  or  Servants  of  God.  "The 
Culdees,"  says  a  Prbtestant  writer.  Bishop 
Nicholson,    "were   of  the   Irish   rule,   and 

*  Scotia,  or  Scotti,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  one 
of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  adopted  later  on  by- 
Caledonia,  now  Scotland,  which  was  formerly  an  Irish 
colony;  and  when  the  Scots  are  alluded  to  in  works  of 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  the  Irish 
that  are   meant. 
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carried  into  vScotland  by  Columbkille, 
and  from  thence  dispersed  into  the 
northern  parts  of  England."  And  the 
Scotch  lexicographer,  Dr.  vShaw,  observes: 
"Ireland  had  all  sorts  of  schools  and 
colleges,  whither  the  young  of  England 
and  other  countries  went  for  education; 
and  all  the  popular  stories  of  our  High- 
lands agree  that,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  every  chief  went  to 
Ireland  for  education  and  the  use  of 
arms.  lona  was  founded  by  the  munif- 
icence of  the  Irish;  and  until  its  disso- 
lution all  the  abbots  and  monks,  with 
one  exception,  were  Irish.  The  Irish  are 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  have 
been  the  most  learned  nation  in  Europe." 

Another  writer,  Collins,  tells  us  that, 
"the  Irish  colonized  Scotland,  gave  it  a 
name,  a  literature,  and  a  language; 
gave  it  a  hundred  kings,  and  gave  it 
Christianity";  whilst  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica"  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"Ireland's  history  is  the  longest  and  most 
illustrious  in  Europe.  She  had  a  hundred 
kings,  before  any  modern  great  nation 
had  one.  The  English  were  largely  in- 
debted to  the  Irish  for  Christiantty  and 
wholly  for  letters."  And,  according  to 
Zimmer,  "modern  culture  was  laid  down 
by  Irishmen  throughout  Europe,  where 
there  is  hardly  a  city  dating  from 
Mediaeval  times  which  had  not  an  Irish- 
man among  its  founders." 

The  story  of  St.  Columbkille's  exile 
from  Ireland  and  banishment  to  the  bleak 
island  of  lona  is  briefly  this.  During 
the  reign  of  his  kinsman,  Dearmuid, 
then  High-King  of  Ireland,  Columbkille 
pleaded  with  him  for  the  liberation  of 
a  certain  freedman  who  had  been  taken 
captive;  but  the  monarch  refused  to 
listen  and  passed  an  unjust  sentence  upon 
the  prisoner.  Finding  that  all  remon- 
strance was  in  vain,  the  saint  prophesied 
that  misfortune  would  fall  upon  the  hard- 
hearted sovereign  in  punishment  for  his 
obstinacy.  This  so  enraged  King  Dear- 
muid that  he  swore  to  be  revenged  on 
Columbkille  by  making  slaves  of  all  his 


kindred;  and,  in  fulfilment  of  his  threat, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  men  and  marched  against 
the  people  of  Tyrconnel.  But  they, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  saint's 
own  family,  assembled  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand,  determined  to  a  man  to 
die  sooner  than  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
Above  all  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the 
coming  battle,  the  voice  of  Columbkille 
was  heard  throughout  the  entire  camp, 
calling  like  one  inspired:  "Fear  not!  God 
Himself  will  fight  for  you,  as  He  did  for 
Moses  by  overthrowing  Pharaoh's  host 
in  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  battle  not  a  man 
of  you  shall  fall."  Strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  these  inspiring 
words,  the  men  of  Tyrconnel  rushed  to  the 
charge.  But  they  met  with  no  resistance. 
Dismayed  by  their  violent  onslaught,  the 
King's  forces  seem  to  have  lost  their 
heads,  and,  instead  of  fighting  the  enemy, 
fell  upon  one  another. 

Columbkille's  friends  and  kinsmen  were 
all  overjoyed  at  so  easy  a  victory.  But 
the  gentle  saint  was  troubled,  and  blamed 
himself  for  the  slaughter  that  had  taken 
place  among  the  King's  soldiers,  of 
which  he  considered  he  was  the  indirect 
cause.  In  his  distress  he  sought  out  his 
old  preceptor,  St.  Finian,  and  humbly 
begged  for  his  advice  and  counsel.  "Thou 
art  obliged,  by  preaching  and  example, 
to  bring  as  many  souls  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  have  fallen  in  this  war," 
was  the  reply.  —  "This  penance  is  so 
equitable  that  I  shall  gladly  undertake 
it,"    Columbkille  answered  meekly. 

He  at  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  scene  of  his  future  labors;  for  he 
knew  that  in  both  North  and  South 
Britain — the  England  and  Scotland  of  our 
own  day — there  was  no  lack  of  souls 
who  stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  saving  waters  of  Baptism,  as  well  as 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  learning.  Indeed, 
at  so  low  an  ebb  was  civilization  there — 
when  Ireland  was  at  the  very  zenith 
of  hers  —  that  the  Romans  of  that 
period  styled  the  whole  country  Britannia 
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Barbara,  or  Savage  Britain.  In  his  resolve 
to  attempt  its  conversion,  St.  Columbkille 
was  seconded  by  St.  Finian,  St.  Mceliosa, 
and  St.  Brendan  of  Birr. 

It  has  often  "been  said,  though  some- 
times contradicted,  that  part  of  the 
penance  imposed  upon  Columbkille  at 
this  time  was  that  he  should  never  again 
see  Ireland,  once  he  had  left  her  shores; 
and  that  when,  later  on,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  in  order  to  assist  at  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Drumcheatte,  he  arrived  blind- 
folded, and  never  removed  the  bandage, 
either  during  the  fourteen  months  that 
'the  session  lasted,  or  during  the  ten  that 
he  passed,  when  it  was  over,  in  visiting 
the  various  monasteries  obeying  his  rule. 
But  whether  or  not  this  be  true,  he  lost 
no  time  in  performing  his  allotted  pen- 
ance; and  in  565  set  sail  for  Britannia 
Barbara,  determined,  God  wilHng,  to 
accomplish  the  herculean  task  of  its 
conversion  and  civilization. 

According  to  Venerable  Bede,  St. 
Columbkille  arrived  in  Britain  in  565, 
when  the  powerful  Pictish  King,  Brodius, 
occupied  the  throne;  but  another  writer, 
Colgan,  gives  562  as  the  more  probable 
date.  At  the  same  period  Conall,  an 
Irishman  and  a  relation  of  Columbkille's, 
reigned  over  the  Dalriadies,  an  Irish  col- 
ony, so  called  from  Dalriada  in  Antrim, 
the  home  of  their  ancestors.  Their  Scotch 
territory  included  the  provinces  of 
Kantyre,  Knapdale,  Lome,  Bredalbane, 
Argyle,  and  most  of  the  western  isles. 
Columbkille  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
both  the  Pictish  and  Dalriadan  princes, 
who  offered  him,  as  a  free  gift,  any  dis- 
trict he  cared  to  make  choice  of  in  their 
respective  territories.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  thought  of  the  island  of  Ornsay;  but 
that  when,  upon  climbing  a  hill  near  the 
shorje,  he  found  that  he  could  still  see  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  his  heart  failed  him 
because  of  the  great  longing  to  return  to 
it  that  -filled  his  soul;  and  also,  perhaps, 
because  the  sight  of  even  the  distant 
coast  of  Ireland  might  have  interfered 
with    the    literal    accomplishment    of    his 


penance.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  remain 
at  Ornsay,  but  turned  instead  to  the  Isle 
of  Hye,  also  one  of  the  Hebrides;  and 
in  this  wild  and  desolate  region  planted 
the  Cross  and  introduced  both  culture 
and  learning.  Thenceforth  the  island 
was  known  as  I-colm-kill. 

But  before  definitely  deciding  upon 
his  place  of  exile,  the  saint  again  ascended 
to  a  height,  from  which  his  glance  swept 
the  horizon  to  see  if  the  coast  of  Ireland 
was  still  visible;  and  a  heap  of  stones 
called  the  "Cairn  of  Farewell,"  still  marks 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  Only  a  wild 
waste  of  waters,  however,  met  his  tear- 
dimmed  view;  and  satisfied,  although 
heartbroken,  he  resolved  to  go  no  farther. 
The  bay  where  he  landed  is  called  to  this 
day  the  "Port  a  Churraich,"  or  Bay  of 
the  Osier  Bark;  and  a  mound  sixty  feet 
long  is  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  showing 
the  exact  size  of  his  boat. 

The  barren  and  desolate  appearance  of 
his  new  home  might  well  have  repelled 
even  the  brave  Columbkille  and  his  twelve 
companions.  The  island,  only  three  miles 
in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  was  flat  and 
low,  and  imprisoned,  rather  than  bor- 
dered, by  grim  gray  rocks  that  rose 
sharply  out  of  the  dull  and  melancholy 
sea,  the  deadly  monotony  of  which  was 
rarely  broken  save  by  the  rapid  currents 
and  eddying  whirlpools  tha"t  were  a  per- 
petual danger  and  menace.  Overshad- 
owed by  the  gaunt  and  gloomy  peaks  of 
the  neighboring  island  of  Mullit,  and 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  mist  and  fog  that 
rarely  lifted,  few  sights  could  have  been 
more  calculated  to  chill  the  heart  and 
daunt  the  spirit  than  the  dreary  aspect 
of  his  lonely  isle,  after  the  leafy  forests, 
smiling  valleys,  and  sunny  hills  of  green 
Erin. 

At  that  time  the  series  of  gulfs  and 
lakes,  that  cut  the  Caledonian  peninsula 
in  two,  separated  the  district  occupied  by 
the  heathen  Picts  from  that  of  the  Irish 
Scots,  who  were  partially  Christianized; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
latter  facilitated  the  efforts  of  St.  Columb- 
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kille  and  his  fellow-missionaries.  Still, 
the  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  obstacles 
to  its  success  many  and  great.  Nature 
herself  seemed  hostile  to  the  newcomers, 
the  sterile  and  wind-beaten  soil  of  the 
island  being  incapable  even  of  producing 
the  trees  required  for  building  purposes. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Irish  rarely  built 
stone  churches;  but  it  was  years  before 
they  were  able  to  have  even  a  wooden 
church  at  lona,  and  then  the  oak  needed 
for  the  purpose  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  neighboring  shore.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a  stone  monastery,  traces  of 
which  still  exist,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  wooden  one  built  by  St.  Columb- 
klUe.  The  remains  of  other  religious 
edifices,  within  whose  hoary  walls  more 
than  fifty  kings  found  sepulture,  may  also 
be  seen;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
one,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  could  look 
upon  them  unmoved.  It  was  after  visit- 
ing them  that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote:  "That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warm  among  the  ruins  of  lona." 

The  multitude  of  St.  Columbkille's 
labors  in  Britain  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  following  the  course  of  events 
at  home;  and  when,  in  567,  Hugh,  son 
of  Ainmeric,  then  High-King  of  Ireland, 
convoked  a  national  convention,  or  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  at  Drumcheatte,  Columb- 
kille  resolved  to  be  present.  The  saint 
had  three  motives  for  desiring  to  assist 
at  this  celebrated  assembly.  Firstly,  he 
wished  to  propose  a  permanent  peace 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  Irish 
Dalriadan  colony  in  vScotland,  just  then 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  war;  secondly, 
he  intended  to  plead  for  the  liberation  of 
Prince  Scanlan,  son  of  Kanfoela,  King  of 
Ossory,  who  was  unjustly  imprisoned; 
and,  thirdly,  he  was  resolved  to  use  his 
influence  to  prevent  his  royal  relative, 
the  High- King,  from  enacting  sanguinary 
laws  against  the  bards.  Well  might  the 
men   of   Ulster   have   been   proud    of   the 


illustrious  crowd  of  kings,  princes,  nobles, 
and  chieftains  who,  with  their  attendant 
retinues,  assembled  near  Derry  for  the 
great  national  convention  of  Drumcheatte. 
Thither  came  the  High-King  Hugh,  with 
all  his  court;  and  thither,  too,  came  the 
provincial  sovereigns;  and  Aidan,  King 
of  the  Dalriadan  colony,  who  had  been 
crowned  at  lona  by  St.  Columbkille;  and 
with  him  the  saint  himself  on  behalf 
of  the  Scottish  clergy.  Twenty  bishops, 
forty  priests,  and  fifty  deacons  were  in 
his  train,  as  befitted  his  position;  for, 
though  only  an  abbot,  he  governed  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  Scotland;  as,  for  that 
matter,  his  successors  were  still  doing  in 
the  time  of  Venerable  Eede. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Columbkille  was 
hailed  with  reiterated  acclamations  by  the 
people  of  his  native  county;  but  the 
King  and  Queen,  fearing  that  his  influence 
would  be  in  opposition  to  their  views, 
became  alarmed.  The  Queen,  no  doubt 
with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband, 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  saint  from 
being  present  at  the  debates,  and  insti- 
gated her  son  Connall  to  persecute  him 
and  his  retinue.  In  order  to  bring  her 
to  a  sense  of  her  irreligious  conduct, 
Columbkille  prayed  that  she  might  be 
visited  by  some  temporary  afiiiction; 
whereupon  both  the  Queen  and  her  maid, 
who  had  abetted  her,  were  stricken  with 
a  loathsome  disease,  which  obliged  them 
to  hide  themselves  from  view  in  a  grotto 
close  to  the  palace. 

In  spite  of  his  mother's  miraculous 
punishment,  her  son  continued  to  per- 
secute Columbkille.  Foreseeing  that  a 
prince  with  so  cruel  and  ungenerous  a 
nature  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  the  people  he  governed  should 
he  ever  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  saint 
exposed  his  incapacity  so  clearly  and  so 
convincingly  that  he  was  pronounced 
incapable  of  reigning  and  unworthy  to 
wield  the  Irish  sceptre.  His  younger 
brother,  Donnald,  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  and  showed  the  greatest 
respect  to  the  gentle   saint  and  his  com- 
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panions;  which  impressed  Coliimbkille  so 
favorably  that  he  blessed  him,  and  pro- 
phesied that  he,  and  not  Connall,  should 
one  day  wear  the  crown  of  Ireland. 

The  High-King  was  now  thoroughly 
frightened,  as  well  as  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  inhospitable  conduct,  and  asked 
pardon  of  St.  Columbkille,  and  offered 
him  any  compensation  that  he  cared  to 
accept  for  the  insults  he  had  received. 
But  the  saint  declined  all  presents,  merely 
answering  in  the  mildest  manner  that  all 
that  had  happened  was  for  the  best,  as 
^the  exclusion  of  such  a  man  as  Prince 
Connall  from  the  succession  could  prove 
only  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  great  assembly  was  then 
allowed  to  go  on. 

King  Hugh  himself  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  claiming  from  the  Scots  the 
tribute  they  had  always  paid  to  his 
predecessors.  But  the  Dalriadan  monarch, 
Aidan,  opposed  the  claim,  urging  that  it 
was  to  the  mutual  interest  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  that  they  should  remain 
friends,  and  that  there  could  be  no  real 
friendship,  peace,  or  union,  between  them 
if  the  continuation  of  the  tribute  was 
insisted  upon.  He  added  that  it  was  all 
the  more  advisable  that  it  should  cease 
now  and  forever,  since  the  two  peoples 
were  one  by  blood  and  lineage,  and, 
therefore,  should  now  stand  toward  one 
another,  not  as  enslavers  and  slaves, 
or  as  taskmasters  and  laborers,  but  as 
the  members  of  one  great  family,  friends 
in  peace  and  allies  in  war, — a  matter  of 
no  small  consideration  just  then,  when 
the  Northmen  were  threatening  a  descent 
upon  the  Irish  coast.  In  conclusion,  he 
drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  poverty  of 
Scotland  contrasted  with  Ireland,  so  rich 
in  natural  resources,  pleading  that  it  was 
scarcely  fair  for  the  wealthy  and  prosper- 
ous to  exact  a  tribute  from  the  poor  and 
struggling. 

St.  Columbkille  backed  the  Dalriadans 
in  resisting  the  tribute.  The  High-King, 
thus  pressed,  at  length  consented  to 
abandon  his  project;    and,  at  the  saint's 


suggestion,  ordered  that  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliance,  advantageous  to  both  sides, 
should  be  entered  on.  Furthermore,  in 
deference  to  Columbkille's  wisdom  and 
erudition,  he  asked  him  to  draw  up  the 
required  form.  A  few  days  later  this 
famous  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  in 
presence  of  the  national  representatives 
of  the  countries  concerned.  Thus  was  it 
that,  through  the  statesmanlike  genius 
of  Ulster's  patriot  patron,  Ireland  was 
spared  a  war  with  her  own  children,  and 
Scotland  was  raised  from  a  state  of  tribu- 
tary subjection  to  one  of  friendship  and 
equality  with  the  mother  country. 

The  next  question  mooted  was  that  of 
the  unjust  detention  of  Prince  Scanlan, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Ossory;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  eloquence  of  St.  Columbkille, 
it  was  not  till  a  miracle  had  been  worked 
that  the  High-King  consented  to  do  what 
was  asked.  Seeing  that  all  other  words 
were  simply  waste  of  time,  the  saint  raised 
his  voice  in  humble  prayer  to  the  King 
of  kings.  Immediately  a  light  resembling 
a  stream  of  fire  appeared  in  the  air  and 
illumined  the  whole  horizon  over  Innis- 
howen;  and  then,  forming  itself  into  a 
pillar,  descended  and  moved  toward 
Scanlan's  dungeon,  the  barred  doors  of 
which  were  guarded  by  fifty  of  the  boldest 
soldiers  in  the  royal  army.  As  the  fire 
approached  them,  they  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground;  while  an  angel  roused  the  im- 
prisoned prince  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  he  had  sunk  through  prolonged 
privation.  "Prince,  thou  art  free!"  said 
his  angelic  deliverer.  "Columbkille's 
mediation  and  intercession  in  your  behalf 
have  been  heard  and  acceded  to  by  the 
Avenger  of  oppression.  Fountain  of  grace, 
and  Father  of  mercies."  He  then  con- 
ducted Scanlan  to  St.  Columbkille,  whose 
guest  he  became  till  he  was. able  to  return 
to  Ossory. 

This  miracle,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  worked 
at  Drumcheatte  through  the  intercession 
of  Columbkille,  filled  the  High- King  Hugh 
with  terror.    Once  more  he  humbled  him- 
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self  to  the  man  of  God;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  did  nothing  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session  without  the 
saint's  advice  and  sanction.  He  had  deter- 
mined, for  instance,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  native  bards,  but  relinquished  all  his 
plans  at  the  bidding  of  Columbkille.  The 
ancient  Irish  kings  were  far  less  auto- 
cratic than  the  early  monarchs  of  other 
countries.  In  Ireland,  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  always  heard  through  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  no 
law  was  valid  that  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  that  national  assembly.  The 
High-King  Hugh  was  well  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  the  bards,  and  dared  not 
do  anything  against  them  without  the 
consent  of  his  Parliament;  for  to  act 
otherwise  would,  he  knew,  probably  lead 
to  civil  war. 

The  fearless  and  devoted  champion  of 
the  Irish  bards  on  this  historic  occasion 
was  St.  Columbkille.  While  admitting  that 
they  had  their  faults,  he  showed  how 
impolitic  it  would  be  to  suppress  a  body 
recognized  as  the  defenders  of  liberty, 
encouragers  of  grand  and  noble  deeds, 
and  the  inveterate  foes  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  He  added  that  the  love  of  the 
Irish  for  music  and  poetry  was  proverbial; 
and  that,  for  this  reason  only,  the  bards 
should  be  supported,  especially  as  the 
cause  of  religion  could  be  well  served  by 
them;  for,  howsoever  effectual  the  exer- 
tions of  priests  and  prelates  in  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  and  virtue,  the  preacher 
could  not  always  penetrate,  where,  by 
right  of  his  profession,  the  bard  was  privi- 
leged, and  even  bound,  to  go.  In 
conclusion,  the  saint  suggested  that, 
instead  of  banishing  the  bards,  a  code 
regulating  their  future  conduct  should 
be  drawn  up. 

The  suggestion  met  with  general  appro- 
bation, and  the  High-King  charged  St. 
Columbkille  with  the  construction  of  the 
code  he  had  proposed.  But,  in  his 
humility,  the  saint  consented  to  under- 
take the  work  only  when  his  friend  St. 
Coleman  was  allowed  to  help  him  with  it^ 


The  passing  of  these  laws  in  connection 
with  the  bards  was  the  last  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Drumcheatte.  It 
must,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
other  matters  besides  the  question  of  the 
Dalriadan  tribute,  and  that  of  the  imprisr- 
onment  of  Prince  Scanlan,  must  have 
previously  occupied  the  assembly,  as  it, 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  fourteen 
months  to  decide  three  questions  only.. 
But  the  rest  was  probably  routine 
business,  common  to  all  such  assemblies; 
and,  therefore,"  no  special  mention  was. 
made  of  it  in  Irish  records. 

Among  the  illustrious  persons  who 
assisted  at  the  Ulster  convention  was  St. 
Dalian,  of  Connaught,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  and  a  poet  and 
prose  writer  as  well.  Such  of  his  poems 
as  have  come  down  to  us  are  valuable 
specimens  of  the  Irish  language  and  versi- 
fication of  the  sixth  century.  One  of 
these,  "Amhradd  Cholum-kille,"  was  com- 
posed in  honor  of  St.  Columbkille;  and 
the  author,  poet-like,  began  to  read  it 
aloud  while  its  subject  and  he  were 
together  at  Drumcheatte.  St.  Bathna,  a 
disciple  of  Columbkille,  observing  the 
self-satisfied  air  with  which  his  reverend 
master  listened  to  these  poetical  praises, 
grew  troubled  in  mind,  and,  as  respect- 
fully and  delicately  as  possible,  endeavored 
to  express  his  disapprobation  of  such 
vanity.  Far  from  being  offended,  Columb- 
kille at  once  accepted  the  implied  rebuke, 
and  not  only  ordered  St.  Dalian  to  cease 
reading  but  forbade  him  to  publish  his 
poem.  "No  man,"  said  he,  "should  be 
praised  during  his  life,  since  it  is  possible 
he  may  conclude  his  existence  with 
ignominy,  dishonor,  and  sin.  He  alone  is 
worthy  of  praise  whose  death  is  edifying." 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  St. 
Columbkille  visited  Tara,  where  the  High  • 
'King  and  his  nobles  were  then  holding 
court,  and,  apparently,  not  in  the  most 
edifying  manner;  for  he  himself  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  "villainy 
and  sin"  on  every  side.  After  solemnly 
admonishing    both    King    and    courtiers, 
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and  warning  them  of  the  evils  that  would 
follow  inevitably  on  vice  and  luxury,  he 
foretold  the  downfall  of  Tara. 

O  Tara!    Now,  though  blest,  how  soon  forlorn! 
O  cause  of  woes  to  children  yet  unborn! 
Nought  here  is  seen  but  villainy  and  sin. 
As  well  outside  the  palace  as  within; 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  which  nothing  can  with- 
stand 
With  double  plagues  shall  curse  the  guilty  land. 

It  is,  however,  consoling  to  know  that 
in  spite  of  these  and  other  prophecies  of 
evil  to  come,  the  saint  also  declared, 
during  this  his  farewell  visit  to  Ireland, 
^.  that  she  would  eventually  "regain  her 
pristine  glory," — a  prediction  similar  in 
sense  to  those  made  at  an  earlier  date 
by  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget.  So  per- 
haps, after  all,  some  hundreds  of  years 
of  oppression  will  not  have  been  too  dear 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  glory  that  is  to 
endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

Columbkille  passed  the  last  days  of 
his  stay  in  Ireland  in  his  beloved  mon- 
astery of  Derry.  Afterward  he  visited 
Rome  with  another  Irishman,  Mochonnas, 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  Holy  Father  altered  the 
name  of  Mochonnas  to  Maurice  and  con- 
secrated him  Bishop  of  Tours. 

In  590,  St.  Columbkille  returned  to 
lona,  which  he  never  left  again  in  life. 
Here  he  practised  most  severe  penance, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  with  a  stone 
for  a  pillow,  and  fasting  every  day.  His 
extraordinary  gift  of  prophecy,  his  bound- 
less charity,  and  ferv^ent  piety,  won  him 
the  veneration  and  love  of  all;  and  when 
it  was  thought  his  end  was  near  the 
regret  and  dismay  were  widespread.  Only 
the  saint  himself  rejoiced;  and  when  an 
angel  appeared  to  him  and  said  that,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  British  and 
Scotch,  his  life  was  to  be  prolonged  for 
four  years  more,  he  burst  into  tears. 
Existence  had  no  joys  for  him,  whose 
earthly  pilgrimage  meant  a  perpetual 
exile  from  Erin.  Many  and  bitter  have 
been  the  tears  shed  by  Irish  exiles,  and 
many    and    heartrending    their    lamenta- 


tions; but  one  and  all  m\ist  yield  in 
pathos  to  such  words  as  these,  wrung 
from  the  great  heart  of  Columbkille  by 
passionate  regret  for  his  lost  Ireland,  and 
which,  even  when  translated,  must  bring 
a  tear  to  every  Irish  eye: 

"Death  in  faultless  Ireland  is  better 
than  life  in  Albyn.  What  joy  to  fly  upon 
the  white-crested  sea  and  watch  the  waves 
break  upon  the  Irish  shore  1  What  joy 
to  row  the  little  bark,  and  land  amidst 
the  whitening  foam  upon  the  Irish  shore! 
Ah,  how  my  boat  would  fly  if  its  prow 
were  turned  to  my  Irish  oak  grove!  But 
the  noble  sea  now  carries  me  to  Albyn, 
the  land  of  ravens.  My  foot  is  in  my  little 
boat,  but  my  sad  heart  ever  bleeds.  There 
is  a  gray  eye  which  ever  turns  to  Erin; 
but  never  in  this  life  shall  it  see  Erin  nor 
her  sons  nor  her  daughters.  Erom  the 
prow  —  I  look  over  the  sea,  and  great 
tears  are  in  my  gray  eyes  when  I  turn  to 
Erin,  —  to  Erin,  where  the  songs  of  the 
birds  are  so  sweet,  and  where  the  clerics 
sing  like  the  birds;  where  the  young  are 
so  gentle,  and  the  old  so  wise;  where  the 
great  men  are  so  noble  to  look  at,  and  the 
women  so  fair.  Young  traveller,  carry 
my  sorrows  with  thee,  and  my  bless'ng; 
one  part  for  Ireland  —  seven  times  may 
she  be  blessed!  —  and  the  other  for  Albyn. 
Carry  my  blessing  across  the  sea, — carry 
it  to  the  West.  My  heart  is  broken  in 
my  breast;  if  death  comes  to  me  sud- 
denly, it  will  be  because  of  the  great  love 
I  bear  the  Gael." 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  called  one 
of  his  monks  and  said  to  him:  "Go  seat 
thyself  by  the  sea,  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  island.  There  thou  wilt  see  arrive 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  fall  at  thy 
feet,  a  poor  travelling  stork,  long  beaten 
by  the  wind  and  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
Take  her  up  with  pity,  feed  her,  and 
watch  her  for  three  days;  after  three 
days'  rest,  when  she  is  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  she  will  no  longer  wish  to 
prolong  her  exile  among  us:  she  will  fly 
to  sweet  Ireland,  where  she  was  born.  I 
bid   thee   care   for   her   thus   because   she 
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comes  from  the  land  where  I,  too,  was 
born."-  When  the  monk  returned  to  the 
monastery  after  tending  the  stork, 
Columbkille  —  who  knew  without  asking 
that  he  had  been  obeyed  —  simply  said : 
"God  bless  thee,  my  dear  child!  Thou 
hast  cared  for  the  exile;  in  three  days 
thou  shalt  see  her  return  to  her  country." 
Everything  happened  as  the  saint  pre- 
dicted. Three  days  later  the  stork,  after 
fluttering  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  as  if 
seeking  her  way,  flew  straight  across  the 
sea  to  "sweet  Ireland,  where  she  was 
borr."  How  the  poor  exile's  longing  gaze 
must  have  followed  her  till  she  was  but  a 
speck  in  the  distance,  and  the  tears  that 
dimmed  his  fond  eyes  hid  her  from  his 
straining  sight! 

Although  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
death,  it  seems  to  have  come  suddenly, 
as  he  all  but  foretold  it  would:  "If  death 
comes  to  me  suddenly,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  great  love  I  bear  the  Gael."  On 
the  7th  or  9th  of  June,  597  —  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise date,  —  although  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  his  usual  health,  he  felt  that  his 
end  was  near.  "This  day,"  he  said,  "is 
called  the  Sabbath  day,  the  day  of  rest; 
and  such  will  it  truly  be  to  me,  for  it  will 
put  an  end  to  my  labors."  He  was  first 
in  the  church  at  Matins,  and,  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. Then,  having  blessed  his 
weeping  monks,  he  passed  peacefully 
away  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  exile  from 
"sweet  Ireland."  He  was  buried  first  at 
lona,  but  the  remains  were  eventually 
taken  to  his  native  land  and  conveyed 
to  Down,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
vault  already  containing  those  of  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Bridget;  thus  fulfilling 
his  own  wish: 

O  Down,  be  thou  my  final  doom. 
My  last  retreat  and  silent  tomb ! 

Every  inch  of  Irish  soil  was  dear  to  St. 
Columbkille,  we  may  be  sure;  but,  as  it 
is  easy  to  see,  and  as  was  only  human, 
after    all,    he    loved   his    native    province 


with  an  especial  love.  Nor  can  we  believe 
that  he  whose  heart  was  breaking  while 
on  lona's  lonely  isle  because  of  'the  great 
love  he  bore  the  Gael,'  loves  either  his 
race  or  motherland  less  ardently  now  that 
he  is  with  God.  The  sevenfold  blessing 
he  invoked  upon  Ireland  in  life,  he  will 
surely  ratify  in  heaven,  with,  no  doubt,  an 
extra  prayer  and  benediction  for  his  own 
beloved  Ulster. 


The  Poet^s  Roses. 


BY    R.    V.    RISIvUY. 


THE  fame  of  Hafiz,  the  great  Persian 
poet,  had  spread,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  over  almost  all 
Asia,  so  that  practically  everyone — ^young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor — knew  by  heart  some 
of  his  inspired  songs.  More  than  that, 
Tamerlane,  the  great  Tartar  conqueror, 
who  excited  in  those  times  the  dread  of 
half  the  world,  shared  in  the  common 
admiration  of  those  poems,  of  genius. 
He  liked  to  have  them  read  to  him,  and 
it  was  said  that  he  once  remarked:  "I'd 
like  to  know  him,  this  Hafiz." 

No  slight  eulogy,  that,  from  such  a 
source.  For  Tamerlane  was  a  pitiless 
tyrant,  a  furious  conqueror,  who  overrode 
country  after  country,  leaving  behind  him 
nothing  save  ruin  and  desolation. 

Hafiz,  despite  all  his  glory  and  renown, 
did  not  grow  proud.  He  led  a  very 
simple  life,  and  scarcely  ever  left  the  little 
house,  a  mere  cottage,  that  he  had  bought 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Shiraz,  at  that 
time  a  large  city,  usually  called  "the  Rose 
of  Persia."  In  truth,  just  as  the  rose  is 
queen  of  the  flowers,  so  Shiraz  excelled  all 
other  Persian  towns. 

The  poet's  cottage  was  small,  as  we 
have  said,  —  very  small.  A  hedge  of 
jujube  trees  separated  it  from  the  road. 
It  was  box-like  in  shape,  had  a  low  door 
and  only  two  windows.  There  was  little 
furniture  and  no  attempt  at  the  ornate. 
Hafiz  cared  little  for  the  luxurious  dwell- 
ings which  men  build  at  so  enormous  a 
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cost.  "Nature  works  better,"  he  used  to 
say,  and  would  instance  the  roses  which 
completely  covered  the  whole  western 
side  of  his  house.  Incomparable  roses 
they  were,  too;  blooming  all  the  year 
round;  red  roses  and  white,  pink  roses 
and  cream-colored.  He  himself  cared  for 
them,  loved  them,  and  called  them  his 
riches  and  his  joy. 

One  morning  in  the  year  1386  the  poet 
aro^e  early,  so  as  to  write  out  some 
verses  which  had  suggested  themselves 
to  him  during  the  night.  While  he  was 
preparing  a  piece  of  parchment,  however, 
h6  heard  some  light  footfalls  outside. 
Astonished,  he  went  to  his  window, 
looked  out  cautiously,  and  saw  a  little 
girl  filling  a  basket  with  his  roses. 

The  little  purloiner  was  graceful  and 
pretty,  although  clad  in  little  better  than 
rags.  She  might  have  been  ten  years 
old,  and  seemed  resolute,  alert,  and  in- 
telligent. She  did  not  take  long  to  make 
a  splendid  bouquet,  which  she  placed  in 
her  basket,  and  then  sped  away  like  a 
fawn,  scarcely  crushing  the  grass  with 
her  bare  feet. 

So  surprised  and  indignant  was  Hafiz 
that  for  the  moment  he  did  not  think  of 
calling  out  to  her;  and  when  he  did  think 
of  it,  'twas  too  late.  So,  rather  dis- 
gruntled, he  went  back  to  his  parchment; 
but  the  verses  he  had  meant  to  set  down 
had  fled,   and  he  could  not  recall  them. 

"Well,"  he  grumbled,  "let's  try  some- 
thing else." 

He  mused  for  a  little  while,  his  hands 
grasping  his  white  beard;  then  wrote 
swiftly  these  lines: 

Leave  the  rose  on  the  rosebush. 
If  you  pluck  it,  'twill  surely  fade. 
Its  beauty  and  odor  decayed — 
Leave  the  rose  on  the  rosebush. 

Can  you  not,  without  culling, 
Drink  deep  of  its  perfume  sweet, 
Its  color  with  magic  replete? 

Leave  the  rose  on  the  rosebush. 

They'll  say  of  you,  if  you  leave  it, 
"O  wise  one!    O  merciful  spirit!" 
But  if  not:'  "O  heart  that  is  cruel!" 
So  leave  the  rose  on  the  rosebush. 


Just  at  dawn  the  next  morn,  Hafiz  was' 
on  the  watch,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  the 
little  thief  would  again  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  come, 
filled  her  basket  hastily,  and,  just  as  on 
the  previous  morning,  went  off  quickly. 

"I  must  see,"  said  the  poet  to  himself, 
"why  she  is  robbing  me." 

Taking  a  staff  in  his  hand,  he  followed 
the  girl,  unseen  by  her.  She  went  directly 
into  Shiraz,  and,  passing  through  a  very 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  in  which  more 
than  once  Hafiz  lost  sight  of  her,  she 
finally  arrived  at  the  market-place. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  gathered  there, 
and  a  corresponding  great  noise.  Notable 
citizens  wearing  very  queer  headgear — 
very  high  and  very  black  bonnets — rubbed 
elbows  with  bare-throated  artisans;  and 
peasant  women  carrying  baskets  full  of 
fruit  were  mixed  with  noble  ladies  with 
veiled  faces,  and  gold  bracelets  both  on 
their  wrists  and  their  ankles. 

The  girl  with  the  roses  approached  the 
most  splendidly  gowned  of  these  ladies 
and  said: 

"Buy  my  beautiful  roses,  you  yourself 
who  are  so  beautiful." 

The  lady  took  the  bouquet  and  paid 
for  it  —  or  the  accompanying  compli- 
ment— about  five  times  its  real  price. 

"Let's. see,"  thought  the  poet,  "what 
the  little  hussy  will  do  with  the  money." 

'Twas  soon  seen.  Already  she  was  at 
the  counter  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
clothes,  and  was  bargaining  for  a  dress  of 
grey  and  blue  striped  cotton. 

"She's  a  little  coquette!"  commented 
old  Hafiz. 

Next  she  hurried  to  a  cook-shop  and 
bought  half  a  roasted  pigeon  and  two 
fritters  fried  in  oil. 

"A  little  glutton!"  said  Hafiz. 

Her  purchases  over,  the  child  left  the 
market-place;  and,  Hafiz  following  her, 
made  her  way  through  several  streets, 
and  finally  stopped  before  an  old  barrack 
of  a  one-story  building,  so  dilapidated 
that  one  could  see  through  the  cracks  of 
its  walls  what  was  taking  place  inside. 
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The  poet  profited  by  one  of  these  cracks 
to  take  an  observati(Hi.  He  saw  a  squaUd 
.  straw  mattress  in  a  corner,  and  stretched 
upon  it  a  woman  as  thin  as  a  lath.  She 
wore  what  looked  like  a  salt-sack  or  meal 
bag,  tied  about  her  shoulders.  The  whole 
scene  spoke  of  misery  and  famine. 

By  this  unfortunate  woman  the  little 
flower  thief  took  her  seat. 

"Come,  now,"  she  said  in  a  gentle, 
coaxing  tone,  "you  must  get  your  strength 
back.  Look  at  these  fritters  I've  brought! 
They  smell  fine,  I  tell  you.  And  see  this 
roasted  pigeon.  That's  a  tidbit,  I  assure 
you.  You  must  eat  it  all  up,  and  then 
you'll  exchange  that  old  bag  you  have  on 
for  this  pretty  dress.  Hurry  up  now,  and 
begin  your  meal." 

When  the  child  came  out  of  the  pove  ty- 
stricken  dwelling,  Hafiz  was  waiting  for 
her,  and,  patting  her  cheek  with  his 
wrinkled  hand,  asked: 

"Little  one,  what's  your  name?" 
"Donia." 

"Is  that  woman  your  mother?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Some  relative,  then?" 
"No,  sir.  I've  known  her  only  since  the 
day  before  yesterday;  and  I  don't  know 
anything  more  about  her  than  that  she 
is  sick,  was  very  near  starving  to  death, 
and  that  for  the  past  two  days  I've  been 
helping  her." 

"And  yet  you  yourself  are  poor?" 
"Poor  amongst  the  poorest,  and  alone 
in  the  world,  too.    What  I  earn  by  my 
work,  turning  a  rope-maker's  wheel,  just 
keeps  me  in  bread." 

"Well,  if  that's  the  case,  tell  me  where 
you  got  the  money  to  help  this  sick 
woman." 

"I  was  obliged  to — "  she  stopped  and 
blushed,  then  went  on:  "I  don't  like  to 
tell  you,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take  some 
roses  that  didn't  belong  to  me  and  sell 
them.  'Twas  wrong,  I  know;  but  if  I 
hadn't  taken  the  roses,  I  couldn't  have 
saved  the  woman's  life.  That's  my  excuse, 
which  I'd  like  the  owner  of  the  roses 
to  know  some  day." 


"He  knows  now:    I  am  the  owner," 

Then  Donia  started  to  run  away;  but, 
detaining  her  gently,  Hafiz  assured  her 
that  henceforth  she  was  to  be  his  little 
girl;  that,  small  as  was  his  cottage,  it 
was  big  enough  for  two.  He  promised 
her  also  to  look  after  the  sick  woman,  so 
far  as  his  means  would  permit. 

And  as  he  said,  so  it  was  done.  For  the 
next  year  the  poet  and  the  child  lived 
happily  together.  She  called  him  "papa," 
and  waited  on  him  most  lovingly.  He 
liked  to  talk  to  her,  smiled  to  see  her 
laugh,  and  recited  his  verses  to  her. 
They  delighted  her,  and  soon  she  knew 
many  of  them  by  heart. 

But  a  frightful  bit  of  news,  which 
caused  consternation  in  all  Persia, 
brought  disquietude  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  little  cottage.  Tamerlane  the  cruel, 
with  his  hordes  of  bloodthirsty  warriors, 
was  approaching  Shiraz  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  razing  it  to  the  ground.  There 
was  no  prospect  of  successfully  opposing 
him,  and  the  people  of  the  beautiful  city 
awaited  his  coming  as  they  might  await 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Just  imagine  the  scene  outside  the  city 
walls  when  the  dread  warrior  arrived! 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Tartar  army, 
thousands  of  oblique-eyed,  flat-nosed 
marauders;  on  the  other,  a  crowd  of 
weeping  citizens  headed  by  their  officials, 
in  their  tall  black  bonnets;  and  between 
the  two  Tamerlane,  with  the  face  of  a 
butcher,  a  bearskin  mantle  hanging  from 
his  shoulders,  and  a  cudgel  with  which, 
being  lame,  he  supported  himself. 

Inclining  profoundly  before  the  Tartar 
chief,  the  officials  said  to  him: 

"Be  in  future  our  master  and  king,  and 
we  will  pay  whatever  tribute  you  may 
decide  upon.  In  return,  spare  our 
houses  and  our  mosques.  Leave  our 
city  standing — " 

Tamerlane,  striking  a  stone  with  his 
cudgel,  interrupted  them  with: 

"You  might  as  well  talk  to  this  stone 
as  to  me." 

And  he  turned  to  his  men^to  give  an 
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order.  Just  then  Donia  whispered  to  Hafiz : 
"Go  to  that  cruel  man,  papa,  and  try 
to  move  him." 

So  saying,  she  drew  him  with  her  until 
suddenly,  all  trembling  and  confused,  the 
poet  found  himself  standing  before  the 
conqueror. 

"Who  is  this?"   demanded  Tamerlane. 
"'Tis    Hafiz,"    answered    Donia,    "the 
author  of  so  many  fine  poems." 
Tamerlane's  visage  softened. 
"  Hafiz,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you! 
To   my  mind,   there  are  only  two  really 
sublime  things  in  the  world:    your  poems 
and  my  victories.     Come,  recite  some  of 
your  verses  for  me." 

"Certainly,"  faltered  the  old  man. 
But  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
not  decide  which  of  his  poems  to  choose. 
He  went  over  them  in  his  mind  without 
settling  upon  any  particular  one.  Donia 
came  to  his  rescue. 

"I^eave  the  rose  on  the  rosebush,"  she 
whispered. 

Hafiz  guessed  the  child's  intention,  and 
at  once  his  courage  returned.  He  drew 
himself  up,  and  in  a  touchingly  impressive 
manner  declaimed  the  poem. 

When  the  poet  ceased,  all  the  citizens 
surrounded  him,  and  many  of  them  kissed 
his  hands. 

"Well,  poet,"  said  Tamerlane,  "your 
verses  have  certainly  pleased  me.  But 
as  for  the  advice  they  contain,  it  doesn't 
concern  me.  I'm  not  the  man  to  destroy 
roses  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it." 

"But  remember,  mighty  conqueror," 
replied  Hafiz,  "that  Shiraz  is  known  as 
'the  Rose  of  Persia.'" 

Tamerlane  frowned,  bit  his  Ups,  and 
appeared  irritated.  After  a  moment's 
reflection,  however,  he  turned  to  his 
officers  and  said: 

"Pitch  our  camp  here." 
He  entered  the  city  almost  unattended, 
took  peaceful  possession  of  it,  and  allowed 
it  to  endure  and  prosper. 


The  Drink  Habit  in  Europe. 


BY    J.  T.  ROCHB. 


To  a  generous  heart,  injustice,  however 
old,  seems  ever  new. 


ALL  serious-minded  Englishmen  are  in 
agreement  upon  one  point.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the 
drink  habit  has  reached  much  more 
serious  proportions  in  the  British  Isles 
than  in  any  Continental  country.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  just  why 
this  should  be  the  case;  and,  though  they 
are  willing  to  make  certain  allowances  for 
climatic  conditions  and  national  temper- 
ament, the  real  reasons,  in  their  view, 
must  lie  deeper  than  any  of  these. 

I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged,  too,  by 
any  one  familiar  with  conditions  that  the 
drink  habit  on  the  Continent  has  few  of 
those  repulsive  and  undesirable  features 
which  are  its  dominant  characteristics  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
a  drunken  man  is  the  rarest  of  sights. 
There  are  no  chronic  inebriates  visible, 
and  no  "hangers-on"  in  saloons,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no  saloons 
in  the  English  or  American  sense  of  that 
term. 

A  "saloon,"  on  the  Continent,  is  a 
cafe;  and  even  the  so-called  "American" 
bars  are  entirely  different  from  their 
prototype.  They  are  really  de  luxe  cafes, 
where  thirsty  patrons  are  charged  two 
prices  for  European  concoctions  commonly 
known  as  "mixed  drinks,"  which  Yankee 
ingenuity  is  generally  given  credit  for 
having  originated.  There  are  fashions  in 
drinks  as  well  as  in  clothes,  and  the 
European  venders  have  found  that  it 
pays  to  cater  to  American  tastes.  The 
methods  of  catering,  however,  are  entirely 
un-American;  and  in  these  can  be  found, 
I  believe,  the  real  reason  for  the  temperate 
habits  of  Continental  peoples. 

I  employ  the  word  "temperate"  in  its 
broad  and  original  sense.  Europeans,  who 
drink  intoxicants  in  moderation,  would 
resent  the  imputation  that  they  are 
intemperate.    I  think  it  can  be  said,  with 
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truth  too,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vast 
majority,  drunkenness  is  regarded  as  an 
unpardonable  and  degrading  vice.  In  a 
fashionable  Hamburg  cafe,  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  arise 
hastily  and  take  their  departure  after 
having  protested  against  the  presence  of 
a  drunken  patron.  The  attitude  of  these 
people  may  have  been  exceptional,  but 
I  was  assured  by  the  proprietor  that  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  his 
business  that  a  patron  had  been  guilty 
of  such  an  offence. 

Whatever  toleration  there  ma}^  be  for 
a  man,  there  is  absolutely  no  toleration 
for  a  drunken  woman.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  drinking  is  as  common 
amongst  the  women  as  it  is  amongst  the 
men.  In  the  thousands  of  open-air  cafes 
which  are  found  all  up  and  down  the 
Continent,  women  can  be  seen  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  drinking  beer  or  wine, 
without  any  thought  of  impropriety  or 
any  suspicion  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  an  intemperate  habit. 

The  commendable  thing,  in  fact,  in 
connection  with  these  caf^s  is  their  family 
appearance.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  gather  there  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours,  and  spend  as 
much  time  over  one  glass  of  light  beer 
or  wine  as  the  English  patron  of  a  saloon 
will  over  a  half  dozen.  I  have  heard 
total-abstainers  and  advocates  of  prohibi- 
tion make  the  statement,  time  and  again, 
that  if  the  same  family  idea  and  the 
same  methods  could  be  introduced  in  our 
own  country,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  present  stringent  laws  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  People, 
the  world  over,  insist  upon  having  some 
place  to  go, —  some  place  where  a  change 
can  be  found  from  the  monotony  of  home 
surroundings.  We  may  change  the  laws, 
but  we  can  not  change  human  nature. 
With  all  our  resourcefulness  and  inven- 
tiveness, we  have  not  yet  devised  a 
substitute  for  the  Continental  cafe  and 
open-air  restaurant.  The  majority  of  our 
saloons  are  still  places  where  men  enter. 


gulp  down  a  glass  of  their  favorite 
beverage,  whatever  it  may  be,  without 
any  other  thought  than  that  of  relieving 
their  thirst. 

The  English  saloons  are  worse  still. 
The  space  allotted  to  the  patrons  is  gen- 
erally very  limited.  The  person  who 
lingers  overmuch  in  front  of  the  bar  is 
soon  made  to  feel  that  he  is  in  somebody 
else's  way.  The  profits  of  the  business 
depend  upon  quick  sales  and  a  constantly 
changing  clientele.  The  drinks  have  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  alcohol  than 
the  popular  Continental  beverages.  The 
English  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  light  or  palatable  beer;  and 
their  ale,  stout,  and  porter  are  strong 
drinks  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  term. 

The  worst  feature  about  these  saloons, 
however,  and  the  one  which  makes  the 
most  unpleasant  impression  upon  a 
stranger,  is  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  women  "tipplers."  I  know  of  no  sadder 
spectacle  than  that  presented  by  the 
average  London  bar  around  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Women  in  every  stage  of  intoxi- 
cation can  be  seen  mingling  freely  with 
the  male  patrons  in  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  general  public.  There 
may  be  respectable  women  amongst  these 
"tipplers,"  but  the  general  atmosphere  is 
anything  but  conducive  to  respectability. 

These  people,  however,  are  not  entirely 
to  blame.  It  is  the  system  that  is  at  fault. 
Pharisaism,  in  placing  a  social  ban  upon 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  keeping  it  behind 
closed  doors,  has  greatly  increased  the 
temptation  to  over-indulgence.  It  has 
robbed  the  drinking  habit  of  the  influ- 
ences that  make  for  decency  and  self- 
restraint,  and  can  point  to  nothing  in 
return  but  a  consumption  of  intoxicants 
that  astonishes  the  world. 

The  gravest  menace  to  England's 
industry  at  the  present  time  is  the  drunken 
worker.  There  is  no  shortage  of  work, 
but  there  is  an  ever-increasing  shortage 
of  desirable  labor.  At  the  root  of  chronic 
unemployment  lies  chronic  drunkenness, 
with  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  train. 
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There  is  no  dearth  of  moralists  or  moral 
teaching,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  courage 
in  dealing  with  facts,  which  is  anything 
but  creditable  to  the  nation's  moral  sense. 

In  Norway,  the  sale  of  what  is  known 
as  "spirits"  is  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment. Whisky,  brandy,  and  all  beverages 
with  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol,  are  sold 
in  governmental  dispensaries,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  are  devoted 
to  benevolent,  purposes.  Wine  and  beer 
can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  cafe,  but 
there  are  heavy  penalties  for  illicit 
dabbling  in  the  stronger  spirits.  Then, 
too,  certain  conditions  must  be  complied 
with  before  the  government  will  open  a 
dispensary.  The  application  must  be 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  within 
certain  prescribed  areas,  and  indisputable 
proof  furnished-  that  this  formality  has 
been  observed. 

In  Bergen,  a  city  of  75,000  souls,  the 
vote,  a  few  years  ago,  was  adverse  to  the 
establishment  of  dispensaries.  The  resi- 
dents, as  a  consequence,  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  the  lighter 
beverages,  and,  I  am  informed,  with  sat- 
isfactory results  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  sobriety. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out Southern  Europe,  a  total-abstainer 
is  as  rare  as  a  drunkard.  Wine  is  regarded 
as  a  food,  and  its  consumption  is  attended 
by  very  few  abuses.  There  is  no  drink 
problem,  and  consequently  no  need  for 
prohibitive  legislation. 

In  the  Latin  countries,  "temperance" 
has  preserved  its  original  meaning.  It  is 
the  rational  use  of  those  things  which 
nature  has  placed  at  man's  disposal,  as 
opposed  to  the  irrational  gratification  of 
appetites  which  enslave  humanity,  once 
they  attain  the  mastery.  Idealists  and 
theorists  may  quarrel  over  terms.  They 
can  not  quarrel  with  facts  and  results. 
And  the  results  in  Latin  countries 
seem  fairly  satisfactory. 


Tnie    bravest    and    strongest    men    are 
generally   the   most   peaceable. 


In  Virtue  of  the  Index. 

PREFACING  the  "Index  of  Forbidden 
Books,"  revised  by  the  authority 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  issued  by  order  ^ 
of  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.,  is  a  brief 
by  the  first-mentioned  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
declaring  that  the  edition  in  question  is 
to  be  the  authentic  one  for  the  whole 
Church.  "It  is  to  be  binding  on  all  the 
faithful,  regardless  of  race  or  language, 
nationality  or  country,  education,  learn- 
ing, or  station  in  life." 

As  to  the  competency  of  the  Church  to 
forbid  her  children  to  read  works  which 
she  considers  detrimental  to  faith  or 
morals,  there  can  surely  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Catholics.  The 
right  which  the  civil  authority  possesses, 
and  exercises,  in  prohibiting  the  sale,  or 
the  sending  through  the  post  office,  of 
immoral  or  obscene  literature  is  on  all 
fours  with  that  exercised  by  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  —  with  this 
circumstance  in  favor  of  the  latter:  that 
the  censorship  of  the  Congregation  is 
notably  more  careful  as  well  as  more 
authoritative  than  that  of  the  State. 
[^.  .4^ While  recognizing  in  theory  that  the 
Church  is  acting  within  her  rights  in  for- 
bidding the  general  reading  of  certain 
works  or  publications,  a  number  of  Cath- 
olics appear  to  believe  that  in  practice, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  are  personally  con- 
cerned, the  prohibition  both  is,  and  is 
intended  to  be,  a  dead  letter.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  rather  a  grievous  one. 
Whatever  may  be  our  "education,  learn- 
ing, or  station  in  life,"  and  wherever  we 
may  be  —  in  Rome,  Italy,  or  Rome, 
Georgia,  —  we  are  not  allowed  to  read 
books  forbidden  by  either  the  general  or 
the  particular  decrees  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  —  unless  we  have  secured 
permission  to  do  so  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  competent  to  grant  such 
permission. 

Now,  among  the  general  decrees  of  the 
Index     is     one     forbidding     the     reading 
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of  "those  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which,  not  only  now  and  then,  but  regu- 
larly and  of  set  purpose,  attack  religion 
and  morality,  or  propagate  an ti- Catholic 
views."  Just  here  let  it  be  remarked  that 
in  view  of  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Menace  made  by  Catholic  correspondents 
of  a  number  of  our  exchanges,  that  indu- 
bitable propagator  of  anti-Catholic  views 
has  been,  and  is  being,  read  by  far  more 
members  of  the  Church  than,  we  venture 
to  assert,  have  ever  asked  or  received 
permission  to  peruse  its  defamatory  and 
scurrilous  columns.  There  is  no  rigorism 
or  extravagance  in  asserting  that  such 
action  is  purely  and  simply  sinful.  And 
it  is  altogether  beside  the  question  to 
plead  that  one  is  so  well-grounded  in  the 
faith,  so  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  Church,  so  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  origin  and  meaning  and  scope  of 
her  various  devotional  practices,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  one's 
receiving  any  hurt  from  reading  the  vile 
sheet  mentioned.  The  ecclesiastical  law 
that  forbids  its  being  read  by  Catholics 
is,  in  the  words  of  Leo  XIII.  already 
quoted,  "binding  on  all  the  faithful  of 
the  universe,"  be  they  priests  or  laymen, 
religious  or  seminarians,  students  or 
professors. 

As  the  Church  is  eminently  sane  in  her 
enactments,  she  of  course  provides  for 
exceptional  cases.  Hence,  supposing  that 
there  should  exist  a  good  reason  for  reading 
the  banned  publication  mentioned,  or  any 
other  of  the  same  or  similar  infamy,  one 
may  solicit  exemption  from  the  law.  Per- 
mission to  read  forbidden  books  or  period- 
icals may  be  granted  by  bishops  and  their 
vicars-general,  who  can  also  delegate  this 
power  to  others.  In  a  given  case  where 
there  may  be  urgent  reason  to  refute 
immediately  a  slander  published  in  such 
a  publication  as  we  have  named,  and 
where  the  required  permission  can  not  be 
received  in  time,  such  permission  may  be 
presumed  by  one  who  entertains  no  doubt 
that  it  would  readily  be  accorded  in  the 
circumstances. 


All  of  which  does  not  affect  the  general 
proposition  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Index, 
the  duty  of  Catholics,  so  far  as  the  Menace 
and  the  like  sheets  are  concerned,  is  not  to 
read  but  to  destroy  them.  Obedience  to 
the  Church,  apart  from  any  other  reason, 
demands  such  action;  and,  be  our  piety 
and  learning  ever  so  notable,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assert  that  the  Church  knows  even 
better  than  we  do  what  sort  of  intellectual 
pabulum  is  likely  to  do  us  injury. 


A  Notable  Utterance. 


SPEAKING  informally  at  a  recent 
public  function  in  Washington,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  set  up  a  high  ideal  of 
philanthropy,  —  indeed,  gave  that  much- 
worn  term  a  new  or  at  least  a  brighter 
meaning.    He  said: 

I  have  sometimes,  when  sitting  in  the  company 
of  particularly  ably  dressed  people  who  were 
interested  in  philanthropy,  wondered  whether 
they  knew  how  to  be  philanthropic.  Philan- 
thropy doesn't  consist  in  giving  your  money 
to  pay  for  what  somebody  else  will  do  for 
mankind.  It  consists,  at  the  fountainhead,  of 
putting  yourself  on  the  same  level  of  life  and 
comprehension  with  the  persons  whom  you  wish 
to  help,  and  letting  your  heart  beat  in  tune 
with  their  hearts,  so  that  you  will  understand. 

Philanthropy  of  this  calibre  is  identical 
v/itli  the  charity  of  the  Gospels,  if  it 
springs  from  the  same  motive  —  the  love 
of  God.  And  this  further  meaning  the 
President  probably  intended,  because  he 
says,  in  the  same  address,  of  scholarship 
in  particular,  that  it  "has  usually  been 
most  fruitful  when  associated  with  religion, 
and  has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  at  this 
moment  recollect,  been  associated  with 
any  religion  except  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

A  notable  utterance  coming  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  we  respectfully  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  powers  that  be  in  France 
and  other  Mason-ridden  countries.  Albeit 
Mr.  Wilson's  generalization  about  scholar- 
ship may  be  considered  too*  sweeping. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Replying  to  the  address  in  which 
Cardinal  Begin  proffered  him  the  thanks 
of  the  newly  created  Princes  of  the 
Church,  Pius  X.  strongly  emphasized  the 
warning,  which  he  has  repeatedly  uttered 
during  his  pontificate,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  intact  the  purity  of  our 
holy  faith,  and  the  danger  of  the  new- 
fangled notions  which  tend  to  belittle 
the  integrity  of  that  faith  and  to  lead 
ultimately  to  its  destruction.  His  words, 
h9wever,  had  been  unheeded  in  some 
quarters  and  misinterpreted  in  others. 
They  (the  new  Cardinals)  must  interpret 
to  the  world  the  real  desires  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  and  especially  must  warn  eccle- 
siastics against  persons  whose  faith  is 
under  suspicion,  and  newspapers  which 
are  not  entirely  approved  by  the  Church. 
They  should  impress  upon  the  faithfvil 
the  fact  that  those  only  are  true  Catholics 
who  render  docile  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
carrying  out  his  orders,  instead  of  evading 
them,  and  trying  to  obtain  exemptions 
and  dispensations  for  themselves. 

That  last  clause  is  of  more  general 
application,  perhaps,  than  at  first  blush 
it  may  appear  to  be. 


Preaching  recently  in  Westminster 
Cathedral  on  "Mary's  Dowry,"  Mgr. 
Howlett  thus  eloquently  concluded: 

England  is  still  the  dowry  <5f  Mary.  Her  love 
is  still  the  same  for  the  children  of  her  dowry, 
even  though  that  love  should  find  no  echo  in 
their  hearts.  Her  prayers  still  go  up  for  them 
to  God.  In  love  rather  than  in  anger  she  appeals 
to  them  even  as  the  Apostle  appealed  to  the 
Galatians:  "You  once  received  me  as  an  angel 
of  God, — nay,  even  as  Christ  Jesus  Himself; 
and  I  bear  witness  to  it  that,  if  it  could  have 
been,  you  would  have  plucked  out  your  very 
eyes  and  given  them  to  me.  Have  I,  then, 
become  your  enemy?"  O  people  of  my  dowry, 
what  have  I  done  to  you?  In  what  have  I 
molested  you? 

We  must  labor  in  great  things  and  in  small 
to  restore  to  Immaculate  Mary  her  dowry,  and 
reinstate  her  once  more  in  her  honored  place 
as  England's  sovereign  Queen  and   Protectress. 


Let  our  prayers  go  up  to  God  with  hers  fof 
England,  her  dowry,  that  this  great  kingdom, 
which  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  world  in 
the  past,  may  put  on  once  more  the  only  relig- 
ious garb  that  is  grand  enough  and  great  enough 
to  cover  the  stately  form  of  an  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets;  so  that  when  to  her  material 
greatness  and  to  her  commercial  prosperity 
there  shall  be  added  the  power  and  the  strength 
that  come  from  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic 
morality,  she  may  appear  once  more  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  a  new  vision  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  Almighty  God  reflected  in  His 
imperishable  Church. 

This  is  the  patriotism  of  a  man  who  is 
deeply  aware  that  only  that  nation  is 
blessed  "whose  God  is  the  Tyord." 

If  all  readers  of  Prof.  Edward  G. 
Bourne's  new  book,  "Spain  in  America," 
were  as  well  informed  and  as  broad- 
minded  as  he  is,  they  would  probably 
share  his  behef  that  Mexico  would  doubt- 
less be  better  oft'  to-day  had  the  rule  of 
Spain  in  that  country  lasted  half  a  cen- 
tury longer  than  it  did.  Could  it  have 
had  a  succession  of  viceroys,  he  says- 
such  as  those  who  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  were  "progressively  liberal- 
izing,"— "a  distinctly  Spanish- American 
spirit"  might  have  developed  and  a  "great 
Spanish-American  federal  State  might 
possibly  have  been  created,  capable  of 
self-defence  against  Europe,  and  inviting 
co-operation  rather  than  aggression  from 
the  neighbor  in  the  North." 


"The  results  of  the  Belgian  elections,"" 
says  the  London  Universe  editorially,, 
"are  interesting  and  instructive  reading." 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  Belgium  is 
almost  the  only  country  in  which  there  is 
a  distinct  Catholic  party  in  politics.  What 
they  stand  for  and  what  they  have 
been  able  to  achieve  are  most  instructive. 
"The  Catholics  of  Belgium,"  the  editorial 
continues,  "are  the  Constitutional  party, — 
not  the  party  of  priests,  classes  or  privilege, 
as  their  enemies  describe  them;  but  the 
party  of  the  nation,  upholding  the  integrity 
of  the  nation,  maintaining  an  unexampled 
progress    among    the    nations    of    Europe 
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in  enlightenment,  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  development  on  a  basis  of 
broad  popular  liberties,  and  vindicating 
the  claim  of  Christian  civilization  to  be 
the  highest  ideal  and  practicable  expres- 
sion of  human  liberty." 

Fighting  against  the  bitterest  opposition, 
the  party  have  been  able  to  pass  an 
Education  Act  which,  as  our  contemporary 
remarks,  "for  its  liberality,  its  conspicuous 
equity,  and  its  freedom  from  even  the 
faintest  shadow  of  religious  intolerance, 
is  a  model  of  enlightened  legislation. 
Parents  have  an  unrestricted  choice  in 
the  election  of  schools;  voluntary  and 
communal  schools  are  placed  on  a  basis 
of  equality  in  public  support;  the  salaries 
of  teachers  are  equalized;  measures  are 
provided  for  technical  and  industrial 
training;  the  Constitution  is  not  distorted 
to  the  advantage  of  any  one;  and  every 
child  in  Belgium  is  endowed,  as  far  as 
legislation  can  endow  it,  with  equality 
of  opportunity." 

The  lesson  drawn  from  this  by  our 
British  exchange  is  more  applicable  to 
conditions  in  England  than  to  those  in 
America;  but,  in  the  matter  of  the  schools, 
it  behooves  our  own  people,  to  look  well 
about  them.  We  hope  never  to  see  a 
Catholic  party  in  this  country;  but  we 
hope  and  expect  to  see,  before  many 
more  years,  a  sufficient  rally  to  the 
Catholic  position  in  education  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  casting  of  votes,  that 
there  may  be  an  end  to  a  situation  that 
is  both  illogical  and  ineffective. 


The  boomerang  variety  of  attack  on 
Catholic  activities  and  participants  therein 
is  not  yet  obsolete.  An  anti-Catholic 
journal,  writing  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
school,  lately  stated  that  "recent  inves- 
tigations show  that  this  national  school 
is  being  demoralized.  The  superintendent 
is  not  a  professed  Papist,  but,  what  is 
worse,  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
he  may  be  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits."  And 
about  the  Sisters  who  are  doing  God's 
work  among  the  Indian  children  the  same 


journal  asks:  "What  brings  them  there 
d^ily,  and  by  whose  authority?  Somebody 
knows;  the  superintendent  ought  to  know. 
Is  he  paying  these  nun  teachers  and 
charging  it  up  to  sundries  or  for  food,  or 
how  is  it  done?" 

The  inquisitive  editor  did  not  probably 
anticipate  provoking  such  quotations  as 
the  following,  from  the  records  of  the 
investigation  of  the  Carlisle  institution's 
management : 

Athletic  Funds — Misappropriation  of  Such 
Moneys:  R.  L.  Mann,  teacher,  $720  per  annum, 
has  been  receiving  $15  per  month  extra  out  of 
these  funds  for  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Foster,  teacher,  $810  per  annum,  has 
also  been  paid  the  sum  of  $15  per  month  for 
doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  Various  ministers 
residing  at  Carlisle  have  received  $5  for  each 
Sunday  service.  This  payment  for  Sunday 
services  usually  amounts  to  $25  per  month. 
It  is  noticeable  that  all  denominations  other 
than  the  Catholic  Church  have  been  receiving 
said  payments. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  patriotic 
and  solicitous  journal  will  evince  its  high 
regard  for  justice  and  fair -play  by  roundly 
denouncing  the  above-mentioned  teachers 
and  their  reverend  brethren  for  mis- 
appropriating the  athletic  funds,  or,  to 
phrase  it  in  equivalent  words,  for  obtain- 
ing money  under  false  pretences. 


We  admire  the  stand  for  religious 
freedom  taken  by  the  Catholics  of  Preston, 
England,  on  Whit-Monday;  and  we 
admire  also  the  way  in  which  the  incident 
is  related  by  the  London  Tablet: 

The  thanks  of  the  whole  country  ought  to 
go  out,  and  in  unstinted  measure,  to  the 
Catholics  of  Preston  for  their  bold  stand  in 
defence  of  religious  freedom.  They  proposed 
to  pass  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  on  Whit-Monday,  carrying  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  why  should  they 
not?  The  chief  constable  had  heard  thai  some 
Orangemen  might  object,  and  so,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  suggested  that  the  Catholics  of  Preston 
had  better  stay  indoors  or  go  into  hiding,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  venture  to  go  into  the  streets 
with  the  statue.  We  again  ask:  Why  not? 
If  fear  of  an  Orange  row  was  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Preston  on  such 
an    issue,    where    was    the    thing    to    end?     We 
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should  next  hear  that  some  Protestant  fanatics 
objected  to  Catholics  attending  at  Mass,  and 
threatened  a  disturbance;  would  the  chief 
constable  then  advise  that,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  all  Catholics  should  stay  at  home  on 
Sunday,  and  pray  together  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  cellar?  Happily,  the  robust  common-sense 
of  the  Catholics  of  Preston  laughed  at  the 
fears  of  the  chief  constable.  They  would  go 
in  procession;  and  if  the  chief  constable  had 
any  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Orangemen,  let 
him  take  whatever  precautions  he  thought 
advisable.  This  confident  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  of  their  ability  to  hold 
their  own  and  keep  the  peace  was  amply  justified 
by  the  event.  The  few  who  ventured  to  try  to 
break  up  the  procession  had  their  heads  suitably 
treated,  and  were  carried  away  by  their  friends. 
The  Spirit  shown  by  the  Catholics  of 
Preston  and  the  vi^riter  just  quoted  was 
never  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
time.  Let  us  be  convinced  that  there  is 
no  surer  way  of  incurring  the  contempt 
of  our  opponents  and  of  provoking  their 
attacks  than  by  failure  to  profess  and 
defend  our  Faith  publicly.  The  "interests 
of  peace"  are  too  often  the  compromises 
of  cowardice. 


The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  finds 
food  for  legitimate  wonder  as  well  as 
sincere  gratification  in  the  studies  of 
French  Catholicism  which  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  London^  Times  has  been 
sending  to  the  columns  of  that  oldtime 
"Thunderer,"  whose  bolts  used  to  be  so 
uniformly  launched  against  the  Church 
and  Rome.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from 
the  studies  in  question: 

It  takes  more  than  a  few  statutes,  and  even 
then  a  few  decades  of  education  laiqjie,  to  wean 
a  nation  from  traditions  bred  in  its  bone  for 
countless  generations.  The  Roman  Church  has 
those  traditions  to  build  on,  and  she  is  making 
earnest  efforts  to  turn-  them  to  account.  .  .  . 

The  class  in  which  the  revival  is  most 
unmistakable  is  that  of  the  educated  young 
men.  It  is  said  that  of  the  students  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  about  a  third  are 
convinced  and  "practising"   Catholics.  .  .  . 

The  aristocracy  in  France  have  always 
made  a  profession  of  Roman  Catholic  belief 
since  the  guillotine  beheaded  the  noble  patrons 
of  the  philosophes.  The  growth  of  syndicalism 
and  of  antimilitarism,  the  open  dissemination 
of  doctrines  fatal  alike  to  the  State,  to  private 


property,  and  to  the  family,  .  .  .  have  undoubt- 
edly led  many  good  citizens  of  all  classes  to 
reflect  whether  negation  can  constitute  the 
sure  and  stable  foundation  for  the  life  of  a  great 
people.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a 
deeper  cause.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  The  "lights  of  heaven"  always  are 
relit.  At  all  times  and  in  all  societies  crass 
materialism  provokes  reaction.  Man  will  look 
before  and  after;  and,  as  he  looks,  he  feels 
that  he  is  more  than  a  chance  group  of  atoms, — 
that  he  has  imperious  needs  and  cravings  which 
neither  wealth  nor  ease  nor  fame  can  satisfy. 

Well  said,  and  pertinently  proffered, 
too,  to  the  readers  of  the  Times,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  closer  allied 
to  crass  materialism  than  to  any  creed 
that  is  ^genuinely  spiritual. 


Clongowes  Wood  College  in  Ireland, 
and  Downside  Abbey  and  School  in  Eng- 
land, have  just  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  their  founding.  The  his- 
tory of  these  venerable  institutions  is 
glorious,  and^it  was  reviewed  with  par- 
donable pride  on  the  occasion.  Not  a  few  of 
their  most  gifted  students  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  army  of  the  Lord,  while  others 
not  less  worthy  of  their  Alma  Mater  have 
borne  a  noble  part  in  the  world.  The 
rejoicing  at  Downside  was  heightened  by 
the  promotion  of  its  former  abbot  to  a 
seat  in  the  Sacred  College;  and  when 
Cardinal  Gasquet  returns  to  England 
next  month  there  will  be  a  second  celebra- 
tion. At  Clongowes,  the  "hero  of  the 
day"  was  Mr.  John  Redmond,  who,  in  a 
capital  address  to  the  students,  declared 
that  "religion  is  the  sheet-anchor  and  the 
cause  and  source  of  all  real  happiness  in 
the  world." 

For  campers-out  and  other  holiday- 
makers  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Sun 
suggests  these  rules: 

I.  Avoid  promiscuous  association.  This 
means  not  to  patronize  dances  or  excursions 
which  are  open  to  all  comers.  Gatherings  of 
your  personal  friends,  or  affairs  ar^ai^ged  by 
your  church  or  faternal  organizgi^^©^ -vwlKtive 
you  all  the  amusement  of  th| 
need.  2.  The  presence  of  parj 
should   be   insisted   upon    at 
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festivals.  3.  Eschew  as  beneath  you  any  dances 
or  excursions  where  liquor  is  sold.  4.  Select  a 
summer  resort  where  the  church  is  near  and  the 
saloon  is  far.  5.  Arrange,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
outdoor  life  and  good  companionship. 

The  Northwest  Review  supplements  the 
foregoing  with  this  wise  counsel:  "While 
camping  at  a  beach  or  within  easy  access 
to  water,  learn  to  swim.  It  is  a  most 
pleasurable  and  healthful  exercise,  and  an 
accomplishment  of  which  everyone  should 
be  able  to  boast.  Learn  to  swim,  —be 
at  home  in  the  water." 

And  perhaps  it  is  pertinent  to  remind 
all  Catholics  that,  when  taking  a  vaca- 
tion, they  should  have  their  beads  in  their 
pocket,  should  wear  their  scapular  or 
scapular  medal  habitually,  and  should 
not  fail  to  find  a  place  in  trunk  or 
travelling-bag  for  a  bottle  of  holy  water 
and  a  blessed  candle. 


Sowing  the  wind  may  be  a  more  or  less 
pleasant  occupation  while  it  lasts;*  but 
the  reaping  is  certain  to  be  the  reverse  of 
agreeable.  The  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Times,  of  London,  foresees  some  evil 
days  for  the  valiant  politicians  who  have 
been  so  industriously  sowing  the  wind  in 
England.    He  says  in  a  recent  issue: 

The  Tories  who  have  preached  and  encour- 
aged rebellion  in  Ireland  will  see  with  alarm 
and  regret  that  their  preaching  has  encouraged 
it  in  England.  The  whole  of  this  bad  Ulster 
business  has  been  one  long,  thoughtless, 
perhaps  heedless,  provocation  to  the  toilers  in 
Great  Britain  to  understand  at  last  that  their 
hopes  of  redress  for  the  grievances  they  suffer 
lie  not  in  constitutional  effort  nor  in  legal  pro- 
cedure, but  in  imitation  of  the  Ulster  doctrine 
as  taught  by  titled  and  wealthy  Englishmen 
intent  on  blocking  the  advance  of  the  British 
democracy  along  the  path  to  liberty  and 
justice.  That  provocation,  when  it  becomes 
effective  and  productive,  will  make  the  pos- 
sessing classes  lament  the  day  on  which  they 
trifled  with  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and,  by  doing 
so,  brought  it  nearer  in  England.  Ulster  will 
yet  be  their  curse; 

And  in  the  meantime  the  organization 
of  the  -National  Volunteers  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland — which  surely  might 
have -been  foreseen — removes  still  further 


than    ever    the    probability    that    Ulster 

warfare  will  be  anything  more  bloody  than 

Orange  bluster. 

« •  ► 

That  letters  are  the  best  material  of 
biographies,  in  which  there  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  biographer,  is 
shown  by  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  Col.  George  Philips,  of  the  English 
Army,  by  its  great  commander,  Wolseley, 
and  included  in  "My  Varied  Life,"  a 
recently-published  book  b}^  Mr.  F.  C. 
Philips,  a  brother  of  the  field-marshal's 
friend  and  correspondent: 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  shams  of  the  life  I 
lead,  surrounded  by  the  usual  crowd  of  self- 
seekers  who  throng  the  world,  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  from  one  who  lives  for  others 
and  for  God. 

Thoughts  of  you  "almost  persuaded  me"  to 
try  to  follow  your  example;  but  I  find  a  hundred 
excuses  for  my  own  selfishness  and  for  follow- 
ing in  the  groove  I  have  sought  to  attain  and 
at  last  received.  But  I  follow  it  knowing  the 
vanity  and  hollowness  and  self-indulgence  the 
life  entails,  and  am  therefore  all  the  greater 
sinner.  My  best  thanks  for  all  your  good 
wishes,  and  believe  me  that  1  value  the  prayers 
of  good  men  beyond  all  the  praise  of  those 
amongst  whom  I  live. 

Could  anything  afford  a  better  estimate 
of  the  great  field-marshal's  character  than 
this  short  letter,  written  just  after  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief? 


"I  must  still  adhere  to  my  statement  that 
the  Church  of  England  never  claims  for  her 
ministers  the  power  of  forgiving  sins." 

"Until  the  Church  of  England  restores  the 
Mass  to  the  Prayer-Book,  the  Mass  vestments 
do  but  make  a  pretence  of  assimilating  liturgies 
which  are  fundamentally  dissimilar." 

These  declarations  recently  made  by 
leading  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land —  the  first  is  *by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  the  second  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  —  should  set  members  of  the 
English  Church  Union  thinking.  Could 
repudiation  of  the  power  of  the  Keys  or 
denial  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  be  more  open  or  positive?  Men 
like  Lord  Halifax,  let  us  hope,  will  now 
realize  that  the  Establishment  is  indeed 
a  city  of  confusion.. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Child. 

BY    AIvICE    DlBASK. 

'^N  the  room  of  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  child 
The   Death  Angel's  wings  were  outspread; 
Her  mother,  whilst  bitterly  weeping, 
■  Bent  tenderly  over  her  bed. 

/The  little  one's  breathing  was  labored, 

Yet,  "Mother,"  she  made  her  hands  say, 

"Shall  I  be  deaf  and  dumb  up  in  heaven, 
When  Jesus  has  called  me  away?" 

"No,  darling!"  her  mother  made  answer: 
"You'll  speak  there  and  hear,  too,  as  well; 
For  Jesus  makes  everyone  perfect 

When  He  takes  us  in  heaven  to  dwell." 

"Then  I'm  glad,"  and  the  little  hands  faltered, 
"I  never  have  spoken  before; 
For  the  first  I  will  speak  to  is  Jesus 
As  He  welcomes  me  in  at  the  door. 

"And  the  first  thing  I'll  hear  is  the  music. 
More  sweet  than  all  else,  of  His  voice; 
So  because  I  have  been  deaf  and  dumb  here. 
Don't  grieve,  mother  dear,  but  rejoice." 


Lolo. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF        Pl^OPS,       ETC. 


IV. 


H,  doti't  say  that!"  exclaimed  the 
gypsy  woman.  "Don't  be  rude  to 
the  nice  little  boy  who  has  come 
to  visit  our  camp.  You  must  play  for 
him.    Play  '  Lellin  ruzhers.'" 

"No,"  replied  lyolo,  and  she  shook  her 
short  dark  hair. 

"Please  do!"  Dick  said  in  his  very 
gentlest  tone.  "Won't  you  show  me  the 
fiddle?    I  won't  touch  it." 

His  blue  eyes  pleaded,  and  he  was 
very  little  taller  than  herself.  Lolo  began 
to   yield.     But   she   looked   down   at   her 


poor  red  frock  (no  doubt  the  only  one 
she  had),  and  at  her  bare  feet.  The 
brightness  and  whiteness  of  the  boy 
marked  him  as  a  being  from  another 
sphere.  Perhaps  it  was  her  first  revela- 
tion of  the  contrast  between  riches  and 
poverty.  In  her  vague  baby  way,  she  felt 
poor.  The  camp  was  her  world.  She  did 
not  want  the  grand  boy  from  outside. 
So  she  became  shy  and  silent. 

"If  you  play  for  me,  I  shall  give  you 
a  ride  on  my  pony,"  said  Dick. 

This  bargain  attracted  the  little  lady 
in  red.  Very  likely  she  had  peeped  out 
of  the  tent  and  seen  the  chase  of  the  pony 
not  long  ago.  Dick  looked  round  at 
Punch,  who  was  grazing  blissfully,  with- 
out any  saddle  on. 

"They  will  saddle  him  again  for  me," 
he  said;  "and  you  shall  have  a  bee-ou- 
ti-ful  ride." 

"There!"  said  the  woman,  admiringly. 
"Now  you  will  play." 

The  small  girl  in  red  knelt  down  again, 
standing  the  fiddle  on  the  ground.  One 
fat  hand  held  the  bow,  by  the  end  now, 
but  she  could  use  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
left  arm  embraced  the  upright  instru- 
ment as  she  bent  over  it  to  pass  her 
small  fingers  up  and  down  the  strings. 
After  a  few  attempts  and  little  hairy 
notes  and  squeaks,  she  got  the  bow 
strongly  against  the  deepest  string,  ^and 
played  her  tune  slowly  but  unerringlY- 
Then  she  tried  another  string,  and  went 
up  and  down  it.  When  once  she  began, 
she  wanted  to  go  on  and  on.  And  when 
she  raised  her  eyes,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  pony.  The  baby  face  had 
a  new  look  that  transformed  it. 

The  boy  thought  Lolo's  face  was  like 
something  he  had  seen.  Yes,  now  he 
knew  what  it  was.  And  there  came  to  his 
memory  two  sturdy  little  angels  leaning 
round  arms  on  a  ledge  in  a  picture-    We 
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all  know  those  two  Italian  child-angels  in 
front  of  Rafael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto. 
Dick  did  not  yet  know  the  name  of  that 
picture.  He  did  not  know  that  the  face 
of  the  Divine  Child  in  His  Mother's  arms, 
with  its  mysterious  look,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  ever  painted,  a 
far-off  glimpse  of  Him  who  was  really  the 
All-Powerful,  the  All -Wise.  But  he  did 
know  that  the  background  of  the  real 
oil-painting  ( which  is  in  the  city  of 
Dresden  )  is  all  made  up  of  angels;  and 
he  had  stood  on  a  chair  in  Uncle  Jerome's 
library  to  try  how  many  bright  faces  he 
could  see  in  the  copy.  And  so,  of  course, 
he  knew  quite  well  those  two  child-angels 
leaning  on  their  elbows  on  the  ledge  in 
front.  They  were  so  strong,  if  they  were 
alive  he  could  have  played  with  them; 
and  yet  there  was  something  so  grand 
about  their  faces  that  they  seemed  not 
to  be  quite  like  other  children.  And  that 
was  exactl}^  Lolo.  Bigger  people  than 
Dick,  if  they  had  thought  of  the  picture, 
would  have  recognized  her  as  one  of  the 
angels  of  the  San  Sisto  come  down  from 
the  ledge  at  last.  She  had  the  broad  brow, 
the  wondering  eyes,  the  wild  hair  stand- 
ing up  in  a  glorious  carelessness;  even 
the  fat  arms,  and  the  strong  make,  were 
those  of  that  sturdy  pair  of  angels. 

Tyolo's  color  was  quite  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  in  her  cheeks:  her  hair  was 
as  black  as  that  of  any  of  the  gypsies; 
and  her  big  eyes  had  dark  fringes.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  pony  ride, 
when  once  she  began  to  play.  In  the 
joy  of  making  those  singing  sounds,  all 
payment  was  unthought  of. 

But  suddenly  there  was  another  tune 
being  w^histled  by  a  man  drawing  near. 
A  weak  old  voice  called  from  the  back 
of  the  tent,  "Lolo!  Lolo '."and  a  whole 
string  of  Rommany  words,  ending  with 
"boshomengro." 

Dick  looked  far  into  the  tent  through 
its  round  entrance.  There  was  a  heap  of 
bedclothes  on  the  ground  far  back;  and 
an  old  woman  with  a  red  kerchief  round 
her  head  was  propped  up  against  cushions, 


beckoning  to  the  child  with  a  brown  bony 
hand.  It  was  Lolo's  grandmother  calling 
to  her  pet  to  put  the  fiddle  away,  for  its 
owner  was  coming.  Lolo  was  not  quick 
enough.  She  so  wanted  to  go  on  with 
that  tune  that  she  only  played  faster  to 
get  it  finished. 

Dick  turned,  and  saw  two  men  coming 
into  the  camp.  They  were  young  fellows, 
hardly  more  than  boys;  but  they  looked 
like  men  to  our  little  lad  of  six.  The  one 
who  was  whistling  held  a  dead  duck  hang- 
ing from  each  hand.  The  other  was  bent, 
carrying  a  heavy  bag,  out  of  which  rolled 
two  very  earthy  potatoes.  The  young 
man  stopped  whistling,  flung  down  the 
ducks,  and  rushed  at  the  child.  He 
snatched  the  fiddle  from  her,  and  chased 
her  with  his  hand  clenched,  shouting 
something  about   "bosho." 

"You  sha'nt  hit  her,  —  you  sha'nt!" 
shrieked  Dick.  He  never  knew  how  he 
did  it;  but,  quick  as  Hghtning,  he  was 
between  the  angry  gypsy  and  the  poor 
little  child,  and  over  he  went  under  the 
blow  that  was  meant  for  Lolo.  When 
he  picked  himself  up,  he  closed  his  hands 
so  tightly  that  they  hurt  him.  Anything 
not  to  cry.  He  looked  round  for  the  poor 
little  fiddler:  she  had  run  away  safely 
behind  her  granny's  bed,  and  was 
crouched  down,  looking  out  over  it, 
leaning  on  her  arms. 

"You  mustn't  touch  her!"  cried  Dick, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  red  in 
the  face,  and  with  a  pain  in  the  side  of  his 
head.  "You  are  a  great  big  coward  to 
try  to  hit  a  little  girl!" 

All  his  blood  was  aflame.  Had  not  his 
father  told  him  he  must  never  see  cruelty 
done — not  even  if  he  got  killed  himself? 
So  there  he  stood  with  his  little  fists  rolled 
up,  and  his  elbows  back,  and  his  chest 
puffed  out  with  rage. 

' '  Bravo,  youngster,  —  bravo ! ' '  shouted 
a  chorus  of  voices  outside. 

"Well  done!"  said  the  tall  man  with 
the  earrings,  clapping  his  hands.  "Go 
it!  Fight  'em  all!  You're  a  brave  young 
cock,  whoever  you  belong  to." 
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Amid  all  this  applause,  the  owner  of 
the  fiddle  had  slunk  away. 

Dick  could  have  sobbed  with  sheer 
excitement;  but  he  only  wiped  his  hot 
face  with  his  sleeve,  and  told  everybody 
that  he  was  "all  right,  thank  you!"  when 
they  asked  him.  "At  least,"  he  said,  "I 
am  all  right  except  my  head,  and  that 
doesn't  matter.  Please  get  me  Punch, 
my  pony.    I  am  going  home  now." 

"Don't  you  mind,  my  dear!"  said  the 
old  woman  from  her  couch  on  the  ground. 
"That  bad  man  won't  come  back  to  us 
here.  Don't  be  vexed  with  us  now.  You 
nlust  want  a  drink  this  hot  day.  Did  he 
hurt  you  much?  Poor  laddie!  Stop  and 
have  a  bit  and  a  sup." 

Dick  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  old 
woman ;  and,  besides,  he  was  very  hungry, 
and  thirsty,  and  tired.    So  he  said: 

"Yes,  I'll  stay,  please." 

"Come,  then,  and  see  me  make  the 
griddle-cakes  for  tea,"  said  one  of  the 
women, — it  was  the  wearer  of  the  shawl 
of  many  colors. 

Dick's  hopes  were  dashed  again. 

"Oh,  dear!"  he  thought,  "have  not 
those  cakes  been  made  yet?  It  will  be 
hours  and  hours!" 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  shoulder  to  an  open  space  at  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  where  the  fire  was  burning. 
A  young  woman  with  a  yellow  shoulder- 
shawl  got  ready  a  square  metal  tray,  or 
"griddle";  while  the  lady  with  the 
gorgeous  pattern  began  to  mix  her  cakes 
on  the  top  of  a  wooden  box  which  lay  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  pot  of  honey 
with  cups  and  metal  mugs  on  a  bench. 
The  gypsy  boys  were  busy  getting  water 
and  firewood;  and  they  kept  sticking 
their  fingers  in  the  honey  and  licking 
them,  whenever  the  women  were  not 
looking. 

"I  should  not  like  to  take  the  honey 
after  that,"  thought  Dick.  "And  as  for 
the  cakes,  if  I  want  to  eat  them  I  had 
better  not  see  them  made." 

So  he  asked  if  he  might  go  back  again 
to  lyolo  while  tea  was  getting  ready. 


"Yes,  my  dearie!"  said  the  woman,' 
kindly,— the  one  with  the  squirmy  pattern 
on  her  shawl.  "The  tent  is  the  last  over 
there." 

Dick  trotted  off,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  grandmother.  Lolo  was  still  behind 
the  bed,  leaning  on  it,  and  looking  more 
than  ever  like  one  of  those  two  angels. 

"You  are  a  good  boy.  May  God 
reward  you!"  said  the  woman. 

Now  this  was  tjie  last  thing  in  the 
world  Dick  would  have  expected  the  old 
gypsy  to  say. 

"I  am  not  a  good  boy,"  he  responded, 
feeling  a  prick  of  conscience. 

"Why,  my  dearie?" 

"'Cos — -I  mean  bee-caws — I'm  not — 
not  to-day,  anyhow." 

"That's  a  pity,"  observed  the  old 
woman,  while  Lolo  leaned  on  her  fat 
arms,  and  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes 
full  of  curiosity. 

"I  ought  not  to  have  come,"  continued 
Dick,  in  a  burst  of  candor.  "I  don't 
know  what  Uncle  Jerome  will  say  when 
I  get  home." 

"Never  mind  Uncle  Jerry,"  answered 
the  old  woman.  "Where's  your  own 
father  and  mother?" 

"They  are  in  London.  I  am  on  a  visit 
at  Uncle  Jerome's  house."   . 

"Where's  that?" 

"Beechwood." 

"Well,  you  will  go  back  to  him  all 
right,  my  dearie!    How  did  you  come?" 

"I  came  on  my  pony,"  said  Dick. 
"Punch  ran  away  with  me." 

"Dear!  dear!  You  must  have  some 
tea  and  then  go  home,"  the  old  woman 
said.  "It  looks  like  tea  time  by  the 
shadows  out  there." 

"They  are  getting  tea.  It  has  been 
boiling  a  long  time,"  replied  Dick.  "And 
there  is  a  cake.  It  is  not  made  yet.  It 
is  all  like  putty." 

The  old  woman  shook  and  laughed  a 
little  to  herself.  Dick  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  she  was  laughing  at. 

"May  I  have  my  tea  in  here  with  you 
and  Lolo?"  he  asked. 
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"You  shall,  my  precious!"  answered 
the  old  woman,  eagerly.  "What  are  you 
listening  to — eh?    What  is  it?" 

Voices  were  talking  outside  the  canvas 
wall  of  the  tent.  The  men  had  seen  the 
boy  go  to  the  camp  fire,  and  they  had 
not  noticed  his  coming  back.  They  were 
talking  in  their  own  language,"  but  he 
often  heard  ''wongur''  and  "Beechwood," 
and  then  'wongur'  again. 

"What  is  'wongur'?"  he  asked. 

"Our  word  for  money,  my  dear!  They 
are  talking  about  money." 

"And  about  Beechwood,"  said  the  boy. 

I.ittle  did  Dick  imagine  that  their  talk 
in  the  gypsy  language  was  about  how 
much  money  they  would  get  if  they  kept 
him  for  a  w^eek  or  two.  The  Gorgio  at 
Beechwood,  they  said  (everybody  not  a 
gypsy  is  Gorgio  to  the  gypsies) — the 
Gorgio  at  the  boro  ker  (the  big  house) 
would  give  a  lot  of  money.  They  called 
the  small  boy  the  chavo;  and  they  would 
have  to  get  the  graias  (the  horses)  ready, 
and  pack  the  tans  (the  tents),  and  be  on 
the  road  with  the  vardos  (the  wagons) 
in  the  night.  They  should  carry  the 
chavo  where  he  would  not  be  found  till 
they  chose  to  make  a  bargain  for  bringing 
him  back.  Even  if  the  chavo  ran  away, 
they  would  have  to  move  off  to  a  distance ; 
for  they  had  chored  the  gry  (that  was  they 
had  stolen  the  pony) ;  and  the  police  (in 
their  language  the  "running  men")  were 
not  to  find  them. 

The  old  woman  was  listening  to  all  this; 
but  she  told  the  boy  only  the  meaning  of 
the  one  word,  money,  which  he  had  heard 
so  many  times. 

"Shall  I  go  and  tell  them  I  must 
go  back  to  Beechwood  after  tea?"  Dick 
asked.  "They  are  talking  about  where 
Uncle  Jerome  lives." 

"No,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
and  she  caught  his  sleeve  with  her  bony 
hand. 

Then  the  men  passed  the  front  of  the 
tent. 

"Oh,  are  you  in  there,  youngster?" 
they  said. 


"Please  may  I  have  tea  soon?  I  mi 
get  home  to  Uncle  Jerome." 

"All  right,  sonny,"  said  the  big  bla 
man  with  the  earrings.  "I  told  our  be 
to  fetch  your  pony  round  to  the  bac 
and  give  him  some  water.  I  don't  see  h: 
out  here." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Brave  American  Painter. 


Up  to  the  time  when  Benjamin  W( 
painted  his  great  picture  of  the  "Dea 
of  General  Wolfe"  it  had  been  the  fashi 
in  pictures  of  that  kind  to  portray  eve 
character  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  dress 
the  classical  style,  as  it  was  called.  I 
one  was  brave  enough  to  break  throu 
this  bad  habit,  which  seems  absurd  enou 
to  us  to-day.  But  West  said:  "I  w 
not  have  my  Frenchmen  running  abo 
half  clad,  or  General  Wolfe  dying  in 
Roman  toga."  So  the  soldiers  in  t 
picture  wore  the  uniforms  in  which  th 
were  dressed  on  thart  day  when  they  salli 
out  to  meet  one  another  on  the  fate! 
Field  of  Abraham. 

When    it    became    noised    about    th 
West  intended  to  disregard  the  traditio 
of  his   class   and   age,  the  Anglican  Arc 
bishop  of  York  and  the  great  painter  { 
Joshua  Reynolds  went  to  him  and  tri 
to    dissuade    him.      "You    must    not 
contrary  to  public  taste,"  they  said.    "T 
result  will  be  ridicule  and  disaster." — ' 
don't  care  what  it  is,"  replied  West,  wi 
decision.    "I  will  not  dress  my  soldiers 
if  they  were  fighting  under  Alexander 
Caesar.    I  think  it  would  be  absurd." 

So  the  picture  was  painted,  and  t 
consequence  was  a  great  war  of  wor 
and  opinions.  The  King,  for  whom  it  w 
intended,  flatly  refused  to  take  it;  b 
Reynolds  was  conquered  by  the  noble  wo 
which  he  had  frowned  upon  and  derid 
in  advance.  "It  will  create  a  revoluti( 
in  art,"  he  said;  and  it  did.  A  paint 
would  nowadays  be  thought  insane  if 
should  do  as  the  critics  tried  to  indu 
West  to  do  with  his  famous  painting. 
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— "Christ  and  the  Powers  of  Darkness"  is 
e  title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey 
lupert,  announced  for  early  publication  by 
eath,   Cranton  &  Co..  London. 

— A  new  series  of  spiritual  classics  is  announced 
'  Burns  &  Gates.  Each  volume  will  be  devoted 
choice  selections  from  one  of  the  great  modern 
isters  of  English  devotional  literature. 

— ^The  new  edition  of  Adelaide  Anne  Procter's 
vCgends  and  Lyrics,"  in  the  Oxford  Standard 
ithors,  includes  "A  Chaplet  of  Verses,"  also 
e  appreciation  of  Miss  Procter  by  Charles 
'ickens. 

— Though  not  a  notably  sententious  or 
igrammatic  writer,  Mgr.  Benson  has  furnished 
volume  of  "Maxims"  to  the  Angelus  Series, 
e  compiler  of  the  work  being  the  same  hand 
at  arranged  "Thoughts  from  Augustine 
rrell."  These  short  excerpts  are  set,'  one  for 
ch  day  of  the  year, — an  artificial  and  some- 
lat  distracting  scheme.  A  half-tone  likeness 
Mgr.  Benson  forms  the  frontispiece.  R.  &  T. 
ashbourne  and  Benziger  Brothers. 

— The  practice  as  to  preaching  sermons  at 
itholic    funerals    varies    in    different    dioceses. 

some  parts  of  this  country,  a  sermon  at  every 
neral  is  the  rule;  in  others,  an  equally  general 
le  is  no  sermon  at  any  funeral;  while  in  still 
hers  the  pastor  preaches  only  in  exceptional 
ses.  For  such  priests  as  do  profit  by  the 
casion  of  a  death  to  give  timely  instruction 
id  warning,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hayes  has 
ovided  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
Funeral  Addresses"  (Mr.  Joseph  F.  Wagner), 
he  volume  is  for  the  most  part  a  free  adaptation 

an  old  German  book  by  the  Rev.  H.  Nagel- 
hmitt.  The  instructions  are  practical,  are 
lapted  to  special  circumstances  of  age,  calling, 
c;  and  are  so  brief  that  they  will  occupy 
ss  than  fifteen  minutes  in  delivery. 

— The  most  charming  romance  that  we  have 
ad  of  late  is  "The  Peacock  Feather,"  by 
2slie    Moore    (G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons).     There 

a  grace  and  delicacy  about  the  heroine,  and 
lovableness  about  the  hero,  which  are  singu- 
rly  attractive;  the  letter- writing  and  dialogue 
e  bright   and   witty;     the   character-sketching 

effective;  and  the  Catholicity  that  makes 
self  felt  toward  the  end  of  the  story  is  of  the 
ankly  devotional  type  that  looks  upon  prayers 
'  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  for  spiritual  and 
mporal  favors  as  mere  matters  of  course,  too 
iviously  natural  to  need  talking  about.     The 


romance  has  an  English  setting;  but  its  appeal 
transcends  geographical  limits,  and  it  will 
delight  all  readers  who  have  jiot  outgrown 
youthfulness  of  heart  and  sympathy  with  the 
brave  and  the  fair. 

— A  deserved  honor  has  come  to  the  Rev. 
Paschal  Robinson,  O.  F.  M.,  professor  of 
Mediaeval  History  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Washington,  in  his  being  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  England. 
Nor  has  that  august  body  at  all  lowered  its 
standard  of  admission  by  receiving  into  its 
membership  this  modest  scholar,  who,  besides 
his  own  attainments,  can  claim,  by  the  traditions 
of  his  Order,  kinship  with  such  lights  of  old 
as  Roger  Bacon  and   Duns  Scotus. 

— With  the  current  number,  our  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  Month,  observes  its  Golden 
Jubilee.  The  occasion  is  fitly  commemorated 
in  the  issue  itself,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  A 
welcome  feature  is  a  frontispiece  presenting 
portraits  of  its  various  editors  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present.  The  Month  has  securely 
established  itself  both  in  the  tastes  and  interests 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  reading  public. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  continue 
to  enjoy  in  ever  greater  measure  the  popularity 
which  it  so  well  deserves.  That  it  may  do  so 
is  our  cordial  Jubilee  wish  and  hope. 

— Although  the  Turks  are  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Koran,  there  is  no  translation 
of  this  remarkable  work  in  the  Turkish  language. 
It  is  taught  to  the  people  by  the  ulenias,  or 
doctors  of  theology,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic  and  can  read  the  Koran  in  the 
original.  The  Young  Turk  Party  recently 
attempted  to  obtain  a  translation  in  Turkish, 
but  the  High  Priest  Sheik-ul-Islam  vehemently 
opposed  the  project,  and  got  a  decree  branding 
any  such  attempt  as  a  crime.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  study  the  Koran  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
Arabic,  a  task  beyond  the  time  and  capacity 
of  the  average  person. 

— The  publication  of  the  Codex  Rehdigeranus 
adds  another  volume  to  Pustet's  "Collectanea 
Biblica  Latina."  The  MS.  is  the  property  of  the 
city  library  of  Breslau.  Dr.  Heinrich  Joseph 
Vogels  has  presented,  in  an  Introduction  of 
forty-six  pages,  written  in  German,  the  history, 
together  with  a  most  minute  description  of 
this  Codex.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  such 
precious  documents  are  often  subjected  once 
more  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  Habent 
sua  fata   lihelli.     The   correct   printing   of   this 
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important  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin, 
with  three  photographic  plates  showing  the 
appearance  of  the  original,  is  most  opportune, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  Biblical  scholars. 
The  price  of  the  work,  which  is  elegantly 
produced,   is  $2.50. 

— Among  recent  publications  of  the  I^ondon 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  we  note  four  devotional 
booklets:  "Emmanuel,"  by  S.  C.  J.;  "Thoughts 
on  the  Holy  Souls,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Scott";  "His  Visitors,"  by  M.  S.  P.;  and  "A 
Confirmation  Book  for  Boys,"  by  Bishop  Butt. 
Of  biographical  pamphlets  from  the  same 
Society  we  have  "Christopher  Columbus"  and 
"St.  Bernard,"  by  Henry  Tristram;  "St.  Philip 
Neri,"  by  Allan  Ross;  and  "Cardinal  Beaton," 
by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Graham.  Of  other  penny 
pamphlets,  there  are:  "The  Origin  of  Life," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.  J.;  "The  Carmelite 
•Order,"  by  Fr.  B.  Zimmerman,  O.  C.  D.;  "The 
Price  of  the  Mass,"  by  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B.; 
"About  Foreign  Missions,"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Reesinck;  "Our  Relations  with  the  Noncon- 
formists," by  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  McNabb,  O.  P.; 
and  "Anglican  Orders,"  by  C.  G.  Mortimer, 
B.  A.  Finally,  we  have  a  fourpenny  brochure, 
"Talks  about  Saint  Peter,  the  First  Pope," 
by  the  Rev.  George  Bampfield,  B.  A.  Excellent 
reading,   all   of  these,   at   minimum   cost. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers^   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Beyond   the    Road  to  Rome."    Georgina  Pell 

Curtis.     $1.75. 
"Maxims  of   Mgr.   Benson."     50  cts. 
"Funeral    Addresses."      Rev.    Anthony    Hayes. 

$1.50. 
"The  Peacock  Feather."     Leslie  Moore.    $1.25. 
"Modernism  and  Modern  Thought."  Fr.  Bamp- 

ton,  S.  J.     60  cts. 
"Blessed  Margaret  Mary."  Mgr.  Demimuid.  $1. 
"The  Eighth  Year."    Philip  Gibbs.     $1.35. 
"More  Joy."     Bishop  Von  Keppler.    $1. 
"Fred  Carmody,   Pitcher."     Rev.   Hugh  Blunt. 

85   cts. 


"The     Protestant     Churches."       Rev.     J.     C, 

Meagher,  D.  D.    $1.25. 
"The   Shield   of   Silence."     Mrs.    Henry-Ruffin. 

$1.35- 
"Stories  from  the  Field  Afar."     60  cts. 
"The     Narrow     Way."       Rev.     P.    Geiermann, 

C.  SS.   R.     60  cts. 
"Half  Hours  with  God."    Rev.  Joseph  McDon- 
nell, S.  J.    35  cts. 
"Saturdays  with  Mary."    35  cts. 
"In    the    Heart    of    the    Meadow."      Thomas 

O'Hagan.     $1. 
"Father  Faber."     Mr.  Hale-Patch.    45  cts. 
"England  and  the  Sacred  Heart."     Rev.  G.  E. 

Price.    90  cts. 
"The  Pilgrims  of  Grace."    John  G.  Rowe.  $1.25. 
"Monksbridge."    John  Ayscough.    $1.35. 
"The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  of  the  Thirteenth 

Century."     Frederick  Ozanam.    $2. 
"In  Quest  of  Adventure."     Mary  E.   Mannix. 

50  cts. 
"A   Child's  Prayers  to  Jesus."     Fr.   W.   Roche, 

S.  J.    30  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hes.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Andre,  of  the  archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul;  Rev.  Timothy  Giblon,  diocese  of  Altoona; 
and  Rev.  P.  Meinradus  McCarthy,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  M.  Antonia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  John  Battle,  Mrs.  Anna  Brown,  Mr. 
Patrick  Dowd,  Mr.  John  Kearns,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings,  Mr.  Richard  Mattingly,  Mary  M. 
Schmitt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Murdock,  Mr,  Joseph 
Kirwin,  Mr.  Stephen  McBride,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Berneus,  Mr.  Richard  S.  McCaull,  Mr.  James 
Watts,  Mr.  William  Rasche,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Reiner,  Mr.  Francis  Higgins,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hines,  Mr.  John  Marnell,  Mr.  Charles 
Gripp,  Dr.  Anthony  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Mary 
Walsh,  Mr.  Edward  Goergen,  Mr.  B.  J.  Hem- 
men,  Mrs.  Dennis  Gleason,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Haas. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!     {300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  missionaries  in  Papua: 

E.  M.  B.,  $5. 
For  the  Chinese  missions: 

P.  P.  R.,  $i\    T.  F.  G.,  $1;    Friend   (Ashton, 
Neb.),   $10. 
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